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HE  exalted  place  in  Natural  Science  occupied  In-  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  is  well  known,  and  it  will  ])c  remembered 
that  in  the  middle  years  of  the  last  century  he  was  independently  considering  the  natural  forces  that  were  the  causes 
of  the  evolution  of  Species,  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  that  were  at  the  same  time  being  studied  by  Darwin. 


His  conclusions  on  this  subject,  the  results  of  his  arduous  journeys,  and  his  researches  in  the  many  branches  of  Natural 
History  are  recorded  in  his  books  "Travels  on  the  Amazon"  (1853),  "Palm  Trees  of  the  Amazon"  (1853),  "The  Malay- 
Archipelago"  (18G9),    "Natural  Selection"  (187o),    "Tropical  Nature"  (ISTS),    "Darwinism"  (1889),   and  others. 

Born  in  182;J  at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  educated  at  the  Hertford  Grammar  School— in  his  mother's  native  town, 
where  the  family  came  to  live  about  1828— Mr.  Wallace  set  forth  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  on  the  first  of  his  tropical  journeys. 

His  lifelong  delight  in  the  beauty  of  flowers  has  led  him  to  their  care  and  culture  as  his  most  sympathetic  recreation. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  an  ardent  and  accomplished  gardener,  and  it  is  in  this  capacity  mainly  that  he  has  given  his  portrait  and 
iiccepted  the  dedicati«Dn  of  the  present  volume  of  The  Gauden. 
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INDEX. 


AbelU  mpeitrU .  328 

AbiM  coDcoiur  argentea,  the  new,  05 

Acanthus  latifullui,  15 

Acer  FMudo-plaUnus  albo-variagatam,  24 

Aebimanea,  170  ;  tubittora,  30 

Aoonilnma,  the,  3S9 

AdhAtoda  cydouiKfulla  at  Edinburgh,  439 

^thionemas,  the.  394 

Agapanthoa  inslnnia,  07 ;  minor  mooreanvs, 

163  ;  notes  un  the,  76 
Agarics,  the,  186 

Agricaliorjil  College,  South-Basteru.  246 
Agriculture,  new  Director  of,  Bombay.  00 


I  Begonias    for    winter   flowering,   16 ;    the 
hybrid.  418 ;   tuberouv.  861 ;   i.,  Meurs. 
I     Ware's.  324;    tuberous-rooted.   361;    uu- 
I     c«»mroun  heddlng,  12S 
I  Benthamla  fragifera,  135 
■  Berlchamsted,  note*  from,  322 
'  Bessera  elesans.  216 
I  BlennlHH,  137 ;  and  annuals.  208 

Birds,  British,  slaughter  of,  294 
I  Birmingham    Botanic    Qarxleus,    the    new 
I     Curator  of  the.  74 

Blackberries  and  allied  fruits.  25 
I  Blacklierry  season,  the.  162 
'  Black  Currant  bud  nilte,  Khe  spread  of,  372  ; 
I     new,  Boakoop  Qlant,  147 


Allantbtts  giandulosa  In  the  tltiwer  gaiden,    Blickliug  Hall.  Norfolk,  the  gardens  at,  267 

196  I  Blooms,  big,  331 

Akebla  lobata,  870 ;   In  fmlt  at  Newstead  ,  Boennlnghausenla  alblflora,  295 


Abbey,  311 
Allamanda  violacea,  280 
Alleys,  green,  and  g*'OYeB,  162 
Allium  mancarltacenm.  316 
Aloe,  the,  47 

Alonsoa  WarscewlcBll,  247 
Alpine  flowers  at  Comely  Bank,  Edinburgh, 

240;  In  August,  206;   house  In  autumn, 

the.  193 ;  house  plunging  materials.  160 ; 

rock  garden,  seedlings  for  the.  110 
Alpines  in  a  wet  July.  Ill ;  notes  on  some 

later-floweilng,  182 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  328 
AmanrlUses,  64 
America,  Juttlum  from,  260 
Amectochllus,  303 
Anchusa  capensia,  54 
Andromeda  arborea,  181 
Androsace  lanuginosa,  378 
Anemone  alplna,  222 ;  In  the  Alps,  397  ;  poly- 

anthes,  43  ;  sulphurea,  222 
Anemones,  243  ;  and  Ranunculus,  118 ;  from 

seed,  190.  270;  raising,  from  seed,  116 ;  St. 

Briffid.  350  i 

Anemonopsis  macrophylla,  89  I 

Angelonia  graudlHora  alba,  295.  351  ' 

Annual,  a  rare  sweet-scented,  162  ;  and  blen-  ' 

nlals,  208  , 

Antirrhinums,  striped,  292  ! 

Appeal   from   Baruu   Sir   Henry   Schroder, 

Bart.,  407 
Apple  and  Pear,  the  summer  pruning  of,  138  , 
Apple  Beauty  of  Kent,  239,  272 ;  blossom,  , 

181 ;  Cellini  Pippin,  227  ;  Crab,  a  new— The 

Langley,  281 ;  crop,  a  Kood,  178 ;  Lane's 

Prince  Albert  In  1003,372;  Lord  Grosvenor  i 

for  amateurs,  139;   new.  Middle  Green. 

292 ;  new,  Norfolk  Beauty,  373 ;  plague,  a 

common,  172 ;  trees,  choosing,  318,  341 
Apples  for  small  gardens,  314  ;   new,   and  | 

their  keeping  qualities,  310;   too   many 

varieties  of,  414  i 

AquUegla  co^rulea,  284 ;  giandulosa,  27,  2^4 ; 

longlssima,  284  | 

Aqulleglas,  31 ;  notes  on  the,  S84 
Araucaria  imbricata  fruiting,  289,  322.  391 
Areca  Catechu,  282 
Argemone  grandillora,  182,  230 
Aronla  florlbunda  for  Its  foliage,  312 
Artemisia  arborescens,  331 ;  lactifolia,  293 
Artichokes,  Globe,  64,  344  ;  Jerusalem,  382 
Asparagus,  272 ;  beds,  64,  417  ;  forcing,  323 
Aspidistra  lurlda,  29 

Elsie    Peiry,   213;    mon^tolicA,    332; 


BoleU,  the,  186 
I  Books,  4.  121.204,  868,  402,  414 
I  Borde%  flower,  a  well-coloured,  405 
{  Border*,  grass  path,  875 ;  Inside,  417 ;  mixed 
'     colour  schemes  in,  416 ;  outside,  417 
I  Buthies,  modem,  2f6 
'  Bougalnvillea  glabra,  353 

Bouvardla  King  of  Scarlets,  197 

Bonvardias.  30,  242  ;  planted  out,  430 
>  Bravoa  gemlnldora,  249 
'  Bread  Fruit,  the,  71  ;  Nut.  the,  254 

Briars,  hedge.  382 
;  BrltUh  plants,  uses  of,  97, 135, 153,  248,  267 
I  Broccoli,  323 ;  Michaelmas  White  in  autumn, 

402 
I  Brockwell  Park,  326 
I  Brooms,  the  larger,  251 

Browallla  speclosa  major,  385 

Brown,  Mr.  T.  W.,279 

Bryophyllum  calyclnum,  181 
'  Buckthorn,  the  Sea,  as  a  tree,  293 

Buddleia  Colvillei  lu  Norfolk,  21 ;  variabilis, 
'      90, 152,  163.  234 

I  Bulbfarms,  English  and  Dutch,  371 ;  planter, 
I     a,  262 

'  Bulb-growing  competition  in  Dundee,  chil- 
'      dren's,  422 

Bulbous  plants,  early-flowering,  337 ;  from 
I     seed,  232  ;  to  grow  beneath  trees,  356 

BuUw,  187 ;  and  planU,  spring-tlowering, 
nsturalislnir,  220.  243  ;  dormant.  270 ;  for 
forcing,  216 ;  in  grass,  mistakes  in  plant- 
ing, 390;  remsliiiiig  dormant,  231;  some 
greenhouse,  215 ;  sprmg,  again  lu  floirer, 
278 

Butterflies,  flowers  for,  55.  76,  96,  109. 114, 
140, 179,  207 


Carnations    In    July,    seedling,  91 ;    Mai- 
I     maison,  15,  155.  206.  25'« ;   Malmaisun,  the 
tt  eleesneksof,  15  i.  189.224  ;  •»ld  beds  of.  for 
cut  llowtrt,  199  ;  perpetual  flowering,  824 ; 
seedling,  54;  some  beautiful,   89;   Tiee, 
,     64, 112,  118,  228,  282 ;  T.,  autumn  propaga- 
tion, b74;  winter-blooming.  273;  winter- 
flowering.  418 
Carrot,  a  new,  Veltch's  Intermediate,  818 
,  Carrots,  80,  288 ;    young,  in   autumn   and 
'     winter,  352 

Caiter  and  Co.'s.  Messrs.  James.  Mortlake 
,     trial  grounds.  154 
Caryopteris  MMSlacanthuz.  828 
Ca»hew,  the,  47 

I  Cassia  corymbosa.  195  ;  In  Ireland,  811 
,  Castle,  Mrs.  Lewis.  159 
Cattleya  amethystogioaaa,  278 ;  bowringiana 
■     lllaclna,  321 ;    citrina.    273 ;    gigaa,  273 ; 
!     housea,   171 ;     krameriana,   99 ;     labiaU 
I     autumualis,  370 ;  Loey  Emery,  99 ;  x  Mme. 
Bernard,  99 ;    x  Philip  Measures,  99 ;  syl- 
vanus,  408 ;  Wameri  alba,  47 
I  Cattleyas,  a  note  on,  273  ;  four  new  (natural 
hybrids),  99 ;  new,  at  The  Woodlands,  168 
,  Cauliflower,  a  fine,  2 ;  plants,  382 
Cauliflowers,  86. 118,  238 ;  and  autumn  Broc- 
I     coll,  257  ;  in  pois  and  frames,  48 
Ceanothus  divarlcatus.  3 ;  Indigo,  234 
Cedar,  the.  255 
Celeriac,  238.  353 
Celery,  16.  86,  170,  272,  804 ;  fly,  the  ravages 

of  the,  372  ;  Standard  Bearer,  273 
Celmisia  Monroi,  414 
Celsia  Arcturus,  04 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  185 
Chamiellrium  carol  in  Ian  uui,  60 
Chediugton  Cr>urt,  Dorset,  120,  242 
Cheiranthus  Allloni,  832 
Cherry,  growing,  26,  42  ;   Late  Duke,  a  valu- 
able late,  157  ;  the,  286,  314 ;  the  Winter, 
898 
Cherries,  46,  288,  381 ;   esrly  pot,  46 ;  for 
orchard*,  287 ;  garden,  314  ;  in  pots,  42 ; 
in  the  orchard,  26 


;  CahViage,  170,  272  ;  for  spring,  40  ;  Long-foot. 

55;  Red,  87 
(  Cahb»ge»,  72 ;  Deftance,  75  ;  of  recent  Intro- 

ducilon,  some,  15 ;  sowing,  for  early  spring 
I     cutting,  88 

I  Cactus,  the  Tmk's-cap  or  Pope's-head,  337 ; 
I     viviparus.  108.  266 
;  Calabash,  the.  72 
'  CilaUiiims,  258 
I  Calanthen,  the,  321 
'  Calceolaria  amplexicanlis,  147 
Calceolarias,  10,  102,  170,  258  ;  bedding,  226  ; 

herbaceuus.  204  ;  h.  from  Scotland,  21 
California  in  1003,  408 


Aster 
Perry's  White,  213 ;  salicifolia  Tresserve^ 

330;    sinensis,  194  ;   Tradescauti  In  pots,  '  Calochorti,  group  of,  in  bloom,  113 
390 ;  \Vinnie  Weaver,  230  Calla  elllotlana  and  varieties,  156 

Asters  in  the  west,  179  i  Callistemon  ssllgiius,  281 

Aubrietias,  li  I  Calochortus,  culture  of  the,  897 

Auchincruive.  Ayr,  247  i  Calystegia  pubescens  flore-pleno,  233 

Auricula.   PolyMUthus,   and   Primrose,   the    Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate,  22 


autumn  bloom  of,  423 
Auriculas,  Inirder,  398 
Autumn  ganien,  the,  255  ;  gardening,  220 
Azaleas,  seed  I  i  nor,  205 
Azara  mlcrophylla,  2 


Babiana,  215 

Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  90,  232 

Bamboo,  the,  74,  254 

Bamboos  flowering,  37,  38,  74,  70, 127 

Banana  culture,  122 

Banksia  suaveolens,  351 

Battersea  Park,  235,  326 

Beale,  William,  308 

Bean,   a  new  fiunner— Hack  wood  Succesa, 

173,  189 ;   Runner.  Smith's  Oriental,  247, 

289  ;  the  Broad,  289 
Beans,  188 ;  Broad.  189,  382  ;  in  pots,  304  ; 

Runner.  87,  197,  242 
Bedding  planu.  propagating,  170 
Beeches,  Weeping,  167 
Beetroot,  220 
BeeU,  Turnip-rooted,  139 
Begonia  carmlnatn,  197  ;  for  baskets,  a  new, 

97;  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  324;   and  vars., 

186 ;  Oloire  de  Sceaux,  1S8 ;  Lafayette,  128. 

146 ;  Marie  Bouchett,  103  ;  socotrana,  86  ; 

tuberous,  37 ;  t.,  as  an  autumn  flower.  W^ 


Camellia  as  an  open-air  shrub,  the,  440 
I  Camellias,  343 

Campanula  alplna,  114  ;   Henderson! I,  196  ; 
I     peregrine,  62 ;   pyramidalis,  156,  258 ;   p. 
from  self-sown  seed,  90;  rhomtioidalis  in 
I     the  rock  garden,  249 ;  Vidali,  105 
j  Candle  Trees,  56 
I  Candytuft,  156 
I  Candytufts,  the  carmine,  2 
!  Cannes,  301 

Canterbury  Bells.  137 ;  and  Thyme,  119 
I  Cantua  dependens,  234 ;   from  the  Isle  of 
I      Wight,  163 

I  Capsicum  a  berried  plant?  Is  thf>.  371 
I  Carbolic  acid  as  an  insecticide,  270 
I  Cardamine  rotundlfolia,  23 

Cardoons,  150 

Carnation  and  Plcotee,  the  florist,  416 

Carnation,  a  new,  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  231 ; 


new,   Sunset,  181 ;    a   purple-flowered, 
181 ;  88  a  market  flower,  the,  24  ;   border,  i 
Countess  of  Paris,  39 ;  Grenadin,  62 ;  Mal- 
roaison,  a  new,  82,  389 ;  Mariruerite,  62 ;  , 
Miss  Aubrey  Campbell,  291 ;  Mr«.  L.  Arm- 
strong,   l^M ;    new   apricot-coloured,    43  ; 
seedling,  a  beautifnl  yellow— Ceres,  328: 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  112 ;  the  old  < 
Clove.  62  I 

Carnations,  64,  170,  238;  at  Far  Forest 
Vies  rase,  147 ;  border,  31,  151,  lab  ;  from 
seed,  180  > 


Chicory,  273,  382 
Chionodoxa,  243 

Chiswick  fruit  and  vegetable  show,  12 
Christmas  Roses,  382 

Chrysanthemum  Belle  of  Wpybridge,  407; 
Bronze  Solell  d'Octobre,  332.  372  ;  decora- 
tive, Kitty  Crewe,  332;  Kitty  Bourne, 
397  ;  Lady  Cranston,  372  ;  Pompi)ny  Anas- 
lasio,  230 ;  P.,  Mme.  Ed.  Lefort.  230 
Chrysanthemums,  31,  86,  118.  l.'>7,  160,  170, 
187,  225,  226,  258,  324,  382;  as  border 
pUnts.  395  ;  at  Arunc  el  HoukC,  Dumfries, 
352  ;  at  Exmouth,  384  ;  at  Fmsbury  Park, 
372  ;  at  Hlghgate.  391 ;  at  Mersiham,  325 ; 
at  Swanley,  342;  at  The  Monkhams, 
Woodford,  392;  at  The  Warren  Houiie, 
Suinmore,  392 ;  at  Waterlow  Pnrk,  325  ; 
dwarf-trained  specimen  plants.  80;  early, 
133, 181 ;  and  the  weather,  279;  at  Tani- 
worlh,  120 ;  some  of  the  newer,  299 ;  in 
the  Glasgow  piirks,  408 ;  new  varieties, 
418  ;  Pompon,  25^) ;  Pompon  Anemone,  and 
single  varieties,  80  ;  preparing  for  exhibit- 
ing, 288;  single,  312;  some  Continental 
noveliieri,  371 ;  summer,  137 

Cimicifnga  Japonica,  170 

Cineraria,  a  yellow,  a ;  stellate.  344  ;  a.  in  i 
the  flower  garden,  322  . 

Cinerarias.  16.  64, 137  i 

Cistus  laurifoliuH  at  Kew,  234 

Clavariei,  the,  186 

Clematis  cocciuea,  90;  grata,  263;  hybrid,  ' 
for  pots  and  pergolas,  360;  montana,  270,  ' 
411 ;  m.,  pruning,  198.  2.'i0  ;  m.  var.  rubens. 
128  ;  seedK,  sowing,  331 ;  the,  804 

Clematises,  two  beautiful,  230  : 

Clerodendron  nutans,  333;  Thompsontv,  238 

Cockscomb  Glasgow  Piize,  240,  296  , 

Colchicum  procurrens,  293  | 

Colchicums,  winter-flowering,  408  > 

Coleus  thyrsoideus,  418 

Cole  worts,  102  | 

College,  Lady  Warwick,  246 

Colletia  spinoaa,  439  i 

Coluteas,  202  < 

Commeliuaca^lestis,  233  i 

Gonandron  ramondioides,  02 

Conifenc,  Hand  List  of,  4 

Conifers,  Chinese,  109 

Cornus  alba  Spaeihii,  378  ;  capltata,  135 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  391 

Coslirs  speciosuo,  179 

Cotoneaster  frigida,  252 

Cottage  and  amateur  sardening  competition, 
88 ;  garden  prizes,  190 

Cotton  Tree,  the,  46 

Coven t  Garden  arbitration  case,  159 

Cowslips,  American.  94 

Cox'a  Orange  Pippin  orchard,  a,  313 

Craticgus,  recognised  species  of,  in  Eastern 
Canada  and  New  England,  121 ;  tanaceti- 
folia.  409 

Creeper  for  arched  doorway,  Ac,  276 

Cricket  St.  Thoman.  242 

Crlnum,  215  ;  Moorei,  310 


j  Crocus,   248 ;    asturicus,   312 ;    hermonens, 
I      292  ;  puichellus,  236 
I  Crifps,  routloii  of.  362 
Crosrteld  Conservatory  at  Warrington,  the, 

124 
Cruaaandra  unduliefolla.  75 
Crossing  and  hybridising,  484 
Crotons,  187  ;  at  Aldenham,  290.  818 
Cucumber,  a  large,  65 ;  Sutton's  Every  Day, 
I      372 

I  Cucumbers,  15,  64.  102, 118,  268,  862,  417;  in 
frames,  64  ;  winter,  288 
Cupressns  lawio  dana  and  aome  of  its  varie- 

ties,  60 
Curcuma  roscoeana,  812 
Cuirant,  Black,  Boakoop  Giant.  206 
Custard  Mair<>ws  In  frames  In  spring.  48 
Cycaa  leaves,  dried,  278 
Cyclamen.  Persian,  844;  liardlneis  of,  80; 

white,  890 
Cyclamens,  Persian,  156;  at  The  Wanreu 

House,  878 
Cycnoches  maculata,  811 
Cydonla  Sargentl,  28,  80 ;  Simoni,  267 
Cypella  Herbert!,  852 ;  plumbea,  407 
Cyphomandra  fragrans,  295 
Cypripediom    acaule,    41 ;     Calceolus,   41 ; 
insigne,  278, 806 ;  macranthum,  41 ;  pubes- 
cens, 41 ;  specUblle,  41 ;  x  Ultor,  156 
I  Cyrtanthus,  215  ;  odorus,  89, 126 
I  Cytisus  albus,  251 ;  andreanus,  65, 116 ;  nlgri- 
I     cans,  251 ;  precox,  251 ;  scoparius,  251 ;  a. 
pallid  us.  251 ;  s.  var.  andreanus  failing,  41 


I  D. 

'  Dactylls  glomerata'  variegata,  258 
'  Dtcdalacanthus  parvus,  280 
Daffodil  in  1903,  the,  217 ;  show  in  South 

Africa,  the  flrst,  279 ;  the  book  of  the,  87 
Daffodils  from  seed,  44,   83;   new  double, 

132 ;  seasonable  work  among  the,  80 
Dagger  Plant,  the,  254 

Dahlia.   Cactus.   Mrs.    D.    B.    Crane.   215 ; 
;     Vesta,  233;   fancies.  161,  205;   fashions, 
'      115  ;  in  America,  the,  2i>2 
I  Dahlias,  46,  344 ;  a  plea  for  decorative,  224 ; 
Cactus,   Judging,    102;    C,  new,  Messrs. 
I     James  Stredwick  and  Son's,  256 
'  Decorative    gardening    and    horticultural 
science,  73 
Delphinium  Belladonna,  61 ;  B.  from  seed,  2 
Delphiniums  at  Margate,  131 
Dendrubium  houses,  171 
Dianthus  callizonus,  296 ;  cffisius,  236 ;  galll- 

cus.  '221 
Dichiirisandra  thyrsiflora,  358 
Digging  and  trenching,  362 
Dipladenia*.  238 
Disa  Clio,  74.  99 
Dodder  on  Heather  and  Gorse,  103. 197  ;  the, 

12 
Dodecatheons,  94 
Doronicum,  243 
Dracocephalum  peregrinum,  249 


E. 

Earl's  Court  Exhibition,  gardening  at,  146 

Ebony,  the,  254 

Eccreniocarpus  scaber,  168 

Echinops  macrocephalus,  163, 196 

EdelweisK,  the,  284 

Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  improve- 

menu  at,  440  ;  show,  the,  178 
Elders  for  their  fruit,  25l> 
Elm,  the  Winged,  205 
Embothrium  cocclneum,  78 
Endive,  64,  226,  3S2 
Epideudrum,  a  remarkable.  279 
Epipactis  araericana.  38 
Episda  fulgida,  263 
Eranthemum  tuberculatum.  109 
Eremuri  frnm  seed,  181 
Eremurus  Him-rob,  27 
Erica  cinerea,  164 ;  Tetrallx,  164  ;  vulgaris, 

164 
Erigeron  speclosns  var.  grandiflorus,  427 
Erinacea  pungens,  399 
Eryngium    ameth)stlnum,    229 ;    pandani- 

folium,  284 
Erythmniura  Dens-canls.  243 
E-<callonia  exoniensis,  399 
Eipalierp,  wooden,  160 
Ether,  forcing  plants  by  means  of,  57 
Eucalyptus  Gunni,  201 
Eucryphia  cordifolia,  259 
Exacum  macranthum.  137,  273 
Exhibition  Rose  analysis,  1896-1903,  424, 440 


Far  Forest,  flowers  at,  127 

Farnham  Royal,  notes  from,  90 

Fernery,  an  outdo<  r,  207 

Ferti-Iike  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  65 


VI. 
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Ferns,  258 ;  British,  885 ;  ecceutric,  46 ;  from 
IreUnd,  262 

Ficns  repens  fruitinpr,  308 

Fig,  Brown  Turkey,  on  open  wallr,  257 ;  the, 
72 

Figs,  21)8;  early,  In  pots,  25 

Floods  in  the  Lm  Valley,  88 

Flora  of  Derbyshire,  402 

Flower,  border,  a  well-coloured,  406 

Flower  borders,  bold  eflTects  in,  80;  show 
destroyed,  s.  147 ;  shows,  Kentish,  01 

Flowers,  and  the  season,  291 ;  from  an  Isle 
of  Wight  gsrden,  307  ;  from  Mewry.  194  ; 
fniiis,  and  vegetables,  overgrown.  329,  399 ; 
outdoor,  246;  planting  moistnre-luvlng, 
61 ;  sales  of,  at  shows,  90 ;  spring,  323 

Fly  plagne,  the,  108 

Forde  Abbey,  242 

Forest  Flora  of  New  Zealand,  the,  121 

Frazinus  Oruus,  267 ;  Mariesil,  hardlnets  of, 
127 

FreesUs,  79, 137,  216 

French  Hurtlcnltaral  Society  of  London, 
bulletin  of  the,  87 

Frllillaria  Meleagris,  243 

Fritillary,  the  Snake's-head.  248 

Fruit  crops,  the,  82, 125 :  the  season's,  146 ; 
culture  in  the  Channel  islands,  117  ;  flavour 
in,  809 :  and  vegetable  show  and  confer- 
ence, S29 ;  and  vegetables,  imporuof,  147 ; 
IMcking  and  selling,  204;  srower,  a 
champion,  196;  growers  and  railway 
rates,  108;  growins  in  Perthshire,  422; 
house-grown,  12;  houses,  humidity  in, 
100;  in  France,  scarcity  of,  279;  pests, 
destructive,  279;  Government  enquiry 
into,  50 ;  scarcity  of,  in  West  Middlesex, 
40;  shows,  notes  about,  400 ;  tree  pruning, 
188,  401 ;  trees  under  glass,  autumn  treat- 
ment of,  170 

Fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetablea,  overgrown, 
899 ;  hardy.  186.  225,  272,  824,  896 ;  iu  1908, 
87 ;  the  influence  of  climate  on,  56     • 

Fuchsia,  the,  as  a  bedding  plant,  147  ;  walk, 
the  famous,  at  Penrhyn,  161 

Fuchsias.  170,  258 

Fungi,  edible,  185 ;  exhibition  of,  74 

Funkias,  the,  297 


Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  opening  of,  292 

Greenwich  Park,  flowers  in,  241 

Grevillea  Banksi  Fusieri,  22  ;  thelemanniana, 

439 
Groundsels,  ornamental,  376 
Groves  and  green  alleys,  152 
Gynerium  argeuteum,  15 
Gypsophila  paniculau  flore-pleno,  381 


Hackwood  Park,  242 

Hsemanthuf ,  215  :  Eatherinse,  259 

Halton  Gardens,  Tring.  83 

Hempstead  Heath,  extension  of.  66  ;  view,  2 

Hampton  Court,  notes  from,  158;   Palace 

Gardens,  183 
Hsrdy  flowers  from  Maidstone,  213 ;  fruits, 

86 ;  plants  and  heavy  rains,  350  ;  iu  flower 

at  Eew,  59 
Heaths  from   Mr.  Anthony    Waterer,  181; 

from  the  Surrey  Hills,  164 
Hedderley,  Mr.  J.  8.,  124 
Hedysarum  multijuirum,  185 
Heltanthemum  Jubilee,  333 
Hellanthns   Daniel  D«war,  249;   Nnttallii, 

75;  tomentosus,  281 
Heliopsis  IsBvis  and  B.  Ladhams.  295;  pit- 

cherlanus  and  H.  B.  Ladham*,  266 ;  scabrii 

and  iu   variety  piichfHana,  15U;   s.    B. 


Ivy,  a  substitute  for,  195 ;  the,  226 

Ixta,  215 

Ixora  cocclnea  lutea,  39 ;  macrothyraa,  179 


J. 

Jabornsa  integrifolia,  1C4 

Jack  Fruit,  the,  71 

Jamaica,  a  note  from,  180 ;  gardens  of,  46, 

71,  254,  266.  291 
Journal  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society, 

SdS 
Judging  Cactus  Dahlias,  192 


Kalosanthes  or  Rocheas,  118 

Kentish  flower  shows,  91 

Ker  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Robert  P.,  Liverpool, 

240 
Kew  notes,  11,  54,  100,  101,  218,   259,  277, 

293,  309,  860,  407 
Kheugeshoma  palmata,  245 
Kitchen  sardens,  straight  walks  in,  01 
Klelnia  Galplni,  268 
Kniphofla  Burchelli,  268 ;  modesU,  278 
Kniphoflas,  417 


GaillardUs,  862 

Oalanihns  nivalis  octobrensis,  832 
Oalega  patula  srandiflora,  ^9 
Garden,  a,  at  Girton,  266 ;  city,  the,  276 ;  in 
flood-time,  a,  93 ;  of  the  Rfiyal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the   new,  128;   ornnnient, 
800,  888,  339 ;   round  about  a,  29,  62,  96, 
114,  885,  250,  309,  891 ;   the  new,  of  the 
Royal  Hortirultural  Society,  106 ;  the  new, 
at  Wisley,  371 
Gardener's  cabling,  the,  340 
Gardenets'  dinner,  a  great,  229,  294 ;  dinner 

committee,  the,  214 
Gardeneis,  younir.  Instruction  for,  352 
Gardening  for  Women,  the  Edinburgh  School 
of,  812 ;  in  S«iUth  India,  78  ;  in  town  and 
city  tenemenu,  218 ;  the  influence  of,  on 
health.  68 
Gardens,  North  British  Rail  wny  station,  214 ; 

town  front,  and  house  decuratiuuf,  241 
Gardenias,  30, 1S8 
Garlic,  30 
Gas  lime,  238 
Gaura  Lindheimeri,  238 
GenisU  aethnenais,  128 
Gentiana  aoaulis,  45,  222,  270;  lutes,  50 
Geranium  grandiflorum  and  uiheis,  184  ;  san- 

guinenm  var.  lancastriei.se,  196 
Geraniums  for  bedding,  198 ;  three  haidy.  48 
Gesneras,  170 
Genm,  a  new,  218 :  Heidreiehii  superba,  311 ; 

maerophyllum.  370 
Gift  of  a  garden  *tu  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  106 
Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son.  Lang- 
port,  162 ;  seedling,  194 ;  the  white  early. 
The  Bride,  62 
Gladiolu«.  216,  262,  266;   blandus  section, 
252;  Childsi.  263;   Ellington  Belle,  184; 
gandavensis,  253 ;  Lemoine's  hybrids,  253 ; 
nancelanus,  268;  ramosus  varieties,  252; 
Saundersi,  268 
Glastonbury  Tnom,  flowering  of  the,  809 
Glorioea  superba,  21 
Gloucestershire  wild  garden,  in  a,  132 
Godefroy-Leheuf,  &!..  159 
Godfrey '«,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Ezmouth  nurseries, 

403 
Good  King  Henry— a  useful  spring  vegetable, 

119 
Goodyeras,  the,  308 
Gooseberry  culture,  407  ;  mite,  the,  84 
Gooseberiles.  late,  on  north  walls,  157 
Gourd,  the.  72 
Gourds,  402 

Grape  Appley  Towers,  85;  Mack,  a  new, 
401 ;  Cutiper's  Black,  423  ;  Lady  Downe's, 
berries  spotted  and  shrivelling,  160 ;  the 
Strawberry,  414 
Grapes  and  Melons  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
317;  at  Melton  ConsUble,  239;  at  the 
Edinburgh  show,  214  ;  when  cutting,  417 
Grass  for  shaded  situations,  a,  231 


Hemerocallis  citrine,  Baroni  in  N.  giomale, 
BoUltal.  IX.,83 

Hemsley,  Mr.  W.  B.,  F.R.S.,  178 

Hepaticas,  ld7 

Herbaceous  borders,  renovating,  844 

Herb  border,  the,  288 

Herbe,  46 ;  forcing.  898 ;  the  book  of,  274 

Heuchera  brizoides  and  vsr.  giaclllima,  129 ; 
Coralie,129;  Druniraondi,  129;  Fantasie, 
129;  Flambeau,  129;  hispida,  129;  im- 
provement of  the,  146;  kilnfleldeuse,  ISO ; 
Lucifer,  130  ;  micrantha  and  var.  rosea. 
180;  Roaamunde,  190;  sanguinea,  182;  s. 
and  varieties,  180;  s.  Walker's  variety. 
189 ;  zabelana,  130 

Heucheras,  improvement  of  the,  129 

Hibiscus  moscheuto*,  298 

Hippeasttums,  187,  215, 381 ;  at  Shrewsbury, 
162 

Holly,  860 ;  in  the  winter  landscape,  487 

Hollies  for  the  woodland,  405  ;  two  good,  801 

Hollyhock,  an  hour  with  the,  280,  208,  840, 
410  ;  as  a  wall  plant,  the,  162 ;  double,  a 
plea  for  the,  197;  florist  v.  garden,  the, 
145 ;  lecture  on  the,  127 ;  the,  188 ;  the 
single,  $^31 ;  the  wild,  280 

Hollyhocks  and  the  disease,  39  ;  single.  146, 
200 

Home  Gardening  Association,  Cleveland,  the, 
423  .  .       , 

Honesty,  871 

Honey-bee,  the  book  of  the,  121 

Humets  and  wa«ps,  196 

Hor«e-radish,  398 

Horticniturai  Club,  68,  865 

Horiicultural  Club.  Eist  Anglian,  61,  140; 

College,  Stanley.  310 ;  Hall  and  garden, 

the  new,  358  ;  a  way  of  helping  the,  368 ; 

Hall,  the  new.  371 
Horticulture  at  Edinburgh  Cattle  show,  422  ; 

technical  educntiun  as  applied  to,  22 
Horticulturlsu.  honours  to,  292 
Uousley,  Mr.  William.  160. 162 
Humea  elesans.  57. 64,  881 
Humeas  affectiiiK  Peach  trees.  75, 154 
Humming-bird  moth  and  scarlet  Geraniums. 

179 
Hyacinth.  Dutch,  propagation  of  the,  166 ; 

Grape,  248 
Hyacinths.  208. 216 ;  propagating  in  England, 

218 ;  Roman.  102 
Hydrangea,  a  climbing.  219;   hrrtensia  or 

hiirten<«i8.  22 ;    paniuulau,  280 ;    grand!- 

flora,  96 
Hydrangeas,  126 ;  herbaceous,  204 
Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  horticulture.  407 
Hypericum  elatum.  155 


Iberia.  156 

Ilex  crenata,  413 

Impuey  Hall,  Droltwich,  201 

India,  the  season  in,  76 

Insect  pests,  84 

Institution,  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent,  1 

International  horticultural  exhibition  at 
Turin,  422  , 

Inula  royleana,  106 

Ipomcea  rnbro  ca*rulea,  72,  206,  237,  266 

Ipomoeas,  West  Indian.  266 

Ipseaspeciosa,  85 

Ireland,  a  few  fruit  notes  from,  147  ;  autumn 
flowers  and  tints  from,  250 ;  planu  for,  276 

Iris  aurea  and  Iris  Monnieri,  100  ;  lievigata 
(K»mpferi),  06 ;  Monnieri  and  Iris  aurea, 
100  ;  reticulata,  success  with,  127;  stylosa, 
363  ;  s.  magnifica.  397  ;  the  Japanese,  06 

Irises,  English,  at  Kew,  83  ;  Oncocyclus,  the 
lime  theory,  361 

Isoloma  culture,  160 

Itea  virglnica,  124 


Laburnum  caramanicum.  268 

Lace  Baik,  the,  264 

Lachenalia,  215 

Lady  Mar^atet  Hall,  Settlement,  the,  104 

Lady's  Slippers,  hardy,  41 

Lsello-Cattleya  Norba  superba,  821 

Lrelia  elegans  at  the  Woodlands,  178 ;  Helen, 

803 
Lantana  dellcatiasima.  197;  neglect  of  the. 

128 
Lapsgerias,  289 

Latham,  Mr.,  presentation  to.  294 
Lathyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus  albus,  3 
Lavatera  Olbia,  108 
Law,  159 

Lawns,  walks,  and  borders.  180 
Leadwork.  80(i,  838,  859 
Lechlade,  Gloucester,  a  note  from.  108 
Leeks,  207 

Leontopodium  alpinum.  284 
Leopard's  Bane.  248 

Lettuce.  186,  226,  882 ;  a  new.  the  Staghorn, 
295;  at  the  DriU  Hall,  281;   a  valuable 
autumn,  189 
Lettuces,  57 

Lewisia  Tweedyi,  28,  200 
LUium.  215  ;  albanum,  286 ;  auratum.  286 ; 
a.  and  varieties,  206 ;  a.  at  Chorley  Wood, 
294;  a.  bulb  decaying,  160;  a.  platy- 
phyllum  (Shirley  var.),  16;  bakerlanum, 
833;  Beerensi,  383  ;  Bulanderi,833;Browui 
and  varieties,  333 ;  bulbiferum,  334 ;  Bur- 
banki,  £54 ;  cauadense  and  vara.,  854 ; 
candldnm,  128 ;  and  vara.,  854 ;  elegans 
Peter  Barr,  88 ;  Harrisii,  361 ;  Kelloggii,  16 ; 
l(in«iduruui  Uai  risii,  225 ;  pomponium.  149 ; 
»zuviizianum,247,  316;  tigrinum  Fortunei 
fliaeased,  160 
Liliums,  101 ;  from  Colchester,  88;  potting, 

381 
Lily  failuren  in  1903,  6 

Lily,  of  the  Valley,  225, 862 ;  Scarborough,  215 ; 
the  Belladonna,  299 ;  the  white,  6;  the  best 
form  of,  183 
Lilies  diseased,  99;  In  1903,  261;  in  Regent's 
Paik,  246;  notes  on,  284.  296,  338.  854.  376 
Lime  trees  and  salt  water.  212 
Lirlope  spicata,  831 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  99, 150 
Lobelia  syphilitica  alba,  238 
Loitellas,  lierbaceous,  44S  ;  the  autumn,  258 
Lockinge,  notes  from.  Lady  Wantage's  gar- 
den, 190 
Logaul»eiry,  the,  25, 107,  227 
Loganberries  from  a  north  wall,  54 
Lonicera  chinensis,  230 ;  Hlldebrandti,  181 
Lotus  JaoobsDUs,  230 ;    peliLrrhyncus,  279  ; 

tetragoiK>l*it>uf ,  54 
Luculia  eralissima,  390 
Lupin,  the  tree,  91 
Lupins,  tree,  224 
Luxula  nivea,  beauty  of,  28 
Lychnis  chalcedonica.  28 
Lycoris  squsmigera,  270 
Lysimachia  Henryi,  260 


Melbnry,  242 

Melon  fruits,  supporting,  65 ;  Golden  Orange^ 

287 
Melons,  64, 101 ;  and  Grapes  in  the  Channeli 

Islands,  817 
Mesembryanthemum  efegans  roseum,  179 
Metrosideros  floribunda,  234 
Mexican  houses,  171 
Mignonette,  80.  118.  227,  268,  881 ;  Maohet 

White  Pearl.  269 
MiltonU  RoexlU,  85 ;  vexlllaria.  858 ;  v.  and 

iU  varieties,  88 
Mistletoe,  261 
Mitraria  cocclnea.  284 
Morels,  the.  186 
Mulching.  881 
Mulgedium  Plumieri,  54 
Muscari.  248 
Mushrooms.  102.  207.  844 ;  giant.  197 ;  tom& 

popular  erron  about.  84 

N. 

Napssa  dioica,  200 

Narcissi,  the  transplanting  of,  216 

Narcissus.  216 ;  poeticus  fl.-pl.  not  flowering, 

266 
Nasturtiums,  dwarf  bedding.  28 
National  Gardenen'  Guild.  401 
Natural  history  of  planU.  the,  121 
Nectarine,  a  good  September,  214 
Nectarines.  46 

Nemesia  strumosa  SuttonI,  90 
Nepenthes  ventriooaa,  268 
Nerine.  215 

Nerinos  from  Ireland,  880 
New  and  rare  planU.  208,  287 
Newry,  flowen  from,  87 
Nicholson,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  George,  422 
North  Wales,  weather  in,  192 
Notable  gardens,  84,  201, 242 
Notes  from  a  small  garden  in  North  Wales, 

411 
Notospartium  CarmlchaellsB,  100 
Nursery  garden,  Mr.  James  Douglas'.  Great 

Bookham.  188 
Nursery  gardens.  172 
Nut.  the.  257 
Nymphssa.  a  new,  114 ;  George  Huster,  264 ; 

gigantea.  note  on,  810 
Nymphieas.  the  best,  166;   the  blue,  883, 

409 


Magnolia  Caropbelli,  3f  3  ;  glauca,  234 

Mahogany,  the,  255 

Mtize  as  an  autumn  vegetable,  232 

Malmaison  layere,  86 

Malvastrum  lateritinm,  196 ;  mnnroannm,  231 

Mammec-Saputa,  2.'>4 

Maples,  Japanese,  57 

Marigolds  in  pots,  279,  205 

Markets,  notes  from  the,  308,  403.  410 

Marrows  and  manure,  88 ;  the  cusUrd,  173, 

34» ;  vegetable,  136 
Meadow  Ssff  rons  at  Chelsea,  253 
MeconopslB,  seedling,  38 


Oak.  my  friend  the  Flicker.  194  ;  the  Burr, 
205 

Oaks,  the  hammock  under  the.  181 

Obituary.  86. 12t.  169.  212.  808 

Ochna  mukiflora  not  a  stove  shrub,  2 

Odontoalossum  orispum,  fe7  ;  and  allied  spe- 
cies, 244 ;  c.  grail  eanum,  67 

Odontoglossums,  culture  of,  244 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  212 

Onions,  16, 136 ;  autumn-sown,  804 ;  harvest- 
ing, 170 ;  Tripoli,  119 

Ophfopogon  Jaburan  variegatum,  832 

Orchard,  a  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  818;  house, 
226,  844 ;  planting  a  small,  315 

Orchcirds,  foi  mation  of,  225 

Orange,  the,  47 ;  the  Tangerine.  811 

Orchid  guide.  1901-8,  Sander's,  addenda  to, 
67 

Orchids,  171,  272,  417  ;  and  leaf-mould,  187 ; 
at  The  Glebelands,  Woodford,  358 ;  British. 
805 ;  how  fertilised,  362 ;  in  Greater  Man- 
chester, 480,  444;  their  culture  and 
management,  87 

Orchis  latlfolia,  62 

Orchises,  three  hardy,  89 

Oamanthus  ilicifolius  purpureus,  8 

Ostrowskia  magnifica,  381 

Overgrown  flowen,  iruiu,  and  vegetables, 
399 

Oxalis  lobaU,  832 


Pachistimas,  the,  132 

Pasonies,  herbaceous,  15 

Palm,  the  Betel  Nut,  282 

Palms,  the  most  useful,  171,  240 

Pansy,  tufted,  Queen  of  the  year,  147, 164 ; 
Walter  Gale,  124 

Pansies,  31 ;  bedding,  66 ;  Tufted,  a  note  on, 
312;  T.,  as  rock  planU,  8;  T.,  mulching, 
41 :  T.,  propagating  for  autumn  planting, 
130;  T.,  white,  198 

Park  Lane,  flowers  in,  265 

Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  84 

Parks  of  New  York,  423 

Parsley,  119,  258 

Paths,  garden,  428,  442 

PavettHcaffra,  38 

Pea,  Carter's  Michaelmas,  273;  Sutton's 
Matchless  Marrowfat,  173 ;  the  Gladstone, 
163,  206 ;  Veitch'8  Acme,  21 

Pea«.  64, 188,  417  ;  early,  in  frames,  pots,  and 
borden,  418;  Everlasting,  42;  E.,  some 
delightful,  64  ;  Irish-grown,  231 

Peach,  a  new.  Librs.  109;  late.  Sea  Eagle, 
287  ;  NecUrine,  287  ;  Peregrine,  126,  157  ; 
tree,  border,  a,  402;  trees,  Humeas  affect- 
in^',  154  ;  trees,  not  fruiting,  212 
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PMchet,  80,  46. 101,  ao8. 258, 328 ;  cold  honte. 

at  Woodlands  Vale,  Ryde,  812 ;  early,  116 ; 

pot,  381 ;  weather  and  ripening,  68 
Pear  and  Apple,  the  summer  pruning  of,  188 
Pear,  Conference,  384  ;  Marecnal  de  la  Cour, 

841 ;    midge,    the,    17 ;    the,   47 ;    trees, 

cordon,  806;    Uvedale's  St.   Germain  at 

OatiOD,  316 
Peart,  early,  172 

Peed  and  Sons,  Messr*.,  West  Norwood,  342 
Pelargonium,  Ivy-leaved,  Mme.  Crouise,  77; 

P»ul  Crampel,  SO,  66 
Pelargoniums,   86,    118;    Iry-leaved,    266; 

■how,  268 ;  xonal,  101,  117,  171 ;   choice, 

807  ;  for  winter,  208 
Pentstemon,  Newbury  Oem,  407 
Pentitemons,  188 ;  seedling,  180 
Pemettyas,  417 
Phalaenopsis,  861 

Phlladelphus  Manteau  d'Hermina,  61 
PhilcsUbuxifolia,284 

Phloxes.  165, 156 ;  herbaceous,  161 ;  at  Swan- 
more  Parl(,go ;  the  SUr,  181 ;  white,  206, 886 
Pbyllostachys  Henonii,  408 ;  nigra  In  flower, 

279 
Physlanthns  albens,  146, 196 
Phytolacca  decandra,  8^ 
Plootee,   white   and  yellow    ground,  the, 

879,898 
Pine-apple  culture,  868 ;  In  the  tropics,  the, 

100 
Plne-appIes,  a  few  notes  about,  271 
Pink,  a  perpetual  flowering,  194 ;  Un.  Sin 

kins,  180 ;  Samuel  Barlow,  22 
Pinks,  81 ;  forced,  851 ;  single  Mule.  106 ; 

two,  for  blooming  In  pots,  871 
Pinus,  a  general  view  of  the  g«nn»,  899 
Piant  portrait*,  recent,  82, 120, 191,  259,  880 ; 

shelter,  a,  225 
Plants  and    bulbs,   spring-flowerinv,   natu- 
ralising, 220,   248;    herbaceous,  fmir  tin- 

common,  288 ;  new  and  rare,  16.  246,  289 ; 

rare,   at   Mount  Sdgcumbe,   866;    some 

neglected,  887 ;  tying,  289 ;  under  treef , 

160.407 
Platycerlums  at  Glasgow  Botanic  OarJens. 

440 
Plum  Late  Orange  (Bivers'),  262 ;  President, 

962 
I'lums,  46 ;  German,  197 
Plumbairo  capensis,  416 ;  Larpenta},  297 
Poinsettias,  187,  188,  278 
P.ilUnthes  tuberosa,  215 
Polyanthus,  244 
PulyanthiiMS,  €5 

Polygala  Gharonbuxus  purpurea,  880 
Polygonum  afflne,  200,  882;    araplexlcanle 

var.  oxyphyllnm,   818 ;    baldschuauicuni, 

886 ;  capiUturo.  832 
Polyporei,  the,  186 
P«»megranate   and    Blgnonla   flowers    from 

Hampshird,  807 
Pomol«jgical  Cmgress  in  1004,  279 
Pond  weed,  212 
Poutlcnms,  too  many,  407 
Pope,  Mr.  W.,  88 
Poppies,  new   Icelnnd,  180;    Shirley,   199; 

Welsh,  double,  259 
Pkisth,  Charles  Jules  Frederlcic,  160 
P»Uto  disesie,  57 ;  insp«>ction,  Midlothian, 
295 :   Noilheni  Sur.  279 ;  N.  8.,  diseased, 
406;    Sir  J.    Llewelyn,    190;    society,   a 
national.   277.   818 ;    trials   at  Aughton. 
Lauoashire,  278 
PoUtoes,  156,  258;   a  gloomy  outlook  for, 
173 ;  a  rec4jrd  price  for  Kent-grown,  162 ; 
disease  among,  206;  disease-resisting,  242. 
246,  264,  288,  306.  322 ;  early.  46 ;   early 
forced,  308;  extraordinaiy,  247;  failures 
and    success«>s  with,  223;    in   1908,   810; 
wonderful,  262 
Pnt-poorri,  the  making  of,  148 
Presentation,  147 ;  to  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham, 

406 
Primula  capitata,  106 ;  kewensis,  10 ;  slnen- 

Primulas,  187 

Primroae,  the  common,  244 

Primroaes,  65 

Priory,  The,  Nettlestone,  Isle  of  Wight,  207 

Privet,  the  California,  as  a  hedge  plant,  428 

Pruning  fruit  trees,  401 

Prnous  splnosa  purpurea,  886 

*'  Poir  Balls,"  the,  186 

Pulmonaria,  248 

Pxrethiums,  12 


Queensland  garden,  notes  from  a,  373 

R. 

Rabbits  barking  trees,  57 

Radishes.  288 

Rawfed  Robin,  the  double,  82 

railway  sutlon  flower  gardens,  75 

JUnunculi,  862 

RMpberry,  Belle  de  Fontenay,  in  November, 

gMpberrv-Blackberry,  The  Mahdl,  124 

Raspberries,  autumn.  826  ,  »....wm.  uv,uui«  »w  .j 

Ravenscourc  Park,  Hammersmith,  flowers    Salads,  winter,  16fl 
In  179  Salsafy,  273 


Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  423 
Resurrection  plants,  371 
Rhododendron  Mrs.  Harry  logersoll,  371 
Rhododendron  nobleanum,262;  Pink  Pearl, 

22 
Rhododendrons,  288;  and  the  season,  263; 
Himalayan,  78;  in  Cornwall,  377;  in  Hyde 
Park,  3 ;  seedling,  205 
Rhubarb,  304 

Rhus  ootlnoldes  in  autumn,  295 
Rich,  the  righU  of  the,  177, 195 
Richardia    africana,  101;    lethiopica,   808; 

flowers,  418 ;  hybrid,  2 
RighU  of  the  rich,  177, 195 
Riviera  notes,  876 
Roblnias,  the,  116 
Rock  bed  planting,  160 
Rock  beds,  small,  on  flat  ground,  249 
Rockeries,  862 

Rock  garden,  a  famous.  111 ;  making,  06, 249 ; 
Rondeletla  strigosa,  22 
Rosa,  Berberlifolia  Hardli,  203;  indica  Mlu 
Willmott,  203,   ludda,  380;   rugosa,  203; 
r.  Blanc  double  de  Coubert,  128;  r.  x  Poly- 
antha,  88 ;  r.  repens  alba,  32 ;  r.  var.  Agnes 
Emily  Carman,  266 ;  slnlca,  95 
Rose,  a  foxgotten,  22;  a  new  climbing,  Perle 
des  Nelges,  248;  a  new,  Barl  of  Warwick, 
H.T.,  214;  a  rare  garden,   Bonnet,  828; 
Aim^   Vlbert,  81;  Alberic  Barbler,  82; 
Albert  Fonres,  169 ;  Amateur Teyssler,  248 ; 
AmyRobsart,10;])ardouJob,  202;  BraU- 
wlck  Fairy,  55 ;  buds,  288 ;  failing  to  open, 
100 ;  Caroline  Teatout,  857 ;  CharlesGraham, 
H.P.,  186;  climbing  Mme.  de  Wattevllle, 
180;    Clio,  H.T.,  44;    Cloth  of  Gold,  5; 
Countess   of    Derby,   T.,    186;    cuttings, 
232:    Damask,  perpetual,   291;    Di^rotJiy 
Perkins.  280;    Duchess  of    Westminster, 
H.T.,  185;    EtoUa  de   France,   835;    ex- 
hibiting    for     beginner*,  4;     exhibition 
at  Regent's  Park,  50;  F^llcit^  Perpetne, 
169;     Florence     Pemberton,    H.T.,    135; 
Fortune's  Yelli>w  at  Locklnge,  10 ;  Fran^  olse 
Crousse,  160 ;  Frau  Kari  Druschkl,  82.  88, 
S35;  Frau  Peter  Lambert,  180;    Q«neral 
Bjirjn  Berge,  414;   Geonre  Dicks  lo,  H.T., 
134;    George    Prince.  H.T.,  135;   Gilhert 
Nabonuand,  407;     Grace    Darling,    160; 
growers,  a  hint  to,  807 ;  growth  d  isessed,  160 ; 
Qriisn  an  Teplltz,  180;  Onstave  Regis,  180 ; 
H.  V.  Machin,  H.P..  186;    I  ish  Beauty, 
202;  Irish  Glory,  202;  .lursey  Beauty,  886  ; 
Killamey,  385;  Lady  Battertes,  32;  Lady 
Robert*,  247;  Maman  Cnchet,  111;  Marie 
Pavie,  807:  Marie  Pavic?  Pa  vie?    Favie? 
266;    Marjorie,  202;    Mercedes  (Rug<sa), 
180;   Mmf.  Airre«i  Omr^re,   292;    Mme. 
Antoine  Marl,  247;   Mme.  Berkeley,  Tea, 
807;  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  at  Arlbigland. 
N.B..  886;  Mme.  Marie  Lavalley,  266;  Mrs. 
Plerp<»ini  Mnrvan.  T.,  135;  Mme.  Pierre 
Cuchet,169;  Mme.  Vermurfl,  247 ;  Morning 
Glow,  247;  new  Amateur  Teissier,  H.T., 
231;  NoeiliNationnand.lO:  nursery. a  g'cat 
market,  7 ;  Oikar  Cordel,U.P.,185;  Psuline 
Bersey,  230;    Paul's  Single    White,  203; 
Peace,   10;    Perle    von    Godesberg,    10; 
Relchsgraf  E.  von  Kesaelstatt.  266 ;  Rene 
Andr^,  82;  show,  proposed  autumn,  277; 
single  while  Macartney.  208;  S<iuvenir  de 
Pierre   Notting,    247;   The   Garland,   11; 
Viscountess  Falmoutn,  ll.T.,  44;    White 
Lady.  386 
Roses,  46,  156 ;  a  bowl  of,  108 ;  and  dead 
trees,   10;    and   summer    |>r<inlng,   208; 
annual,  259;   at  Chesinuit,  82;   at  East 
Bnmham  Park,  »0 ;  at  Ruckmans,  Ockley, 
81;     at    Wolverhampton,    44;     auturon- 
tlowerlng  single,  202;   autuiim  planting, 
280;  climbing,  on  peigolas,  238  ;  climbing 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  sports.  307  ;  crimson 
and  scarlet,  for  autumn,  885  ;  exhibition, 
for  beginners.  232;  garden,  the  worthy  use 
of,  248 ;  g.,  ihoughU  on,  13  ;  grouping,  5  ; 
in  Aldvnliam  House  Gardens,  5 ;  in  t>ots, 
844  ;  in  1903,  205  ;  1903,  notes  from  a  York- 
shire garden,  152  ;  Jotting*  about,  110,  247, 
806,  8*^7,  374;    La  France  and  Augustine 
Guinoliseau-  the  sport,  308 ;  Monthly  or 
China,  898 ;  mulching,  and  its  evils,  357 ; 
new,  about,  248 ;  notes  on  new  decorative 
or  garden,  58 ;  notes  on  new  exhibition,  £ ; 
November,  407 ;  of  bright  colouring,  three 
bedding,  168;  pillar,  6;  Polyantha,  413; 
pot,  30,  283  ;  pruning,  293 ;  some  new,  295 ; 
at  the  Abbey  Park  show,  Leicester,  134 ; 
Tea,  In  pillar  form,  835  ;  the  wichuralana, 
62 ;  w.,  among  the  Sweet  Briars  and,  7  ; 
w.  hybrids,  306  ;  winter  protection  of,  441 ; 
with  persistent  foliage,  374 
Rowe  and  Sons,  Messrs.  W.  B.,  Barboume 

Nurseries,  29U 
Rubus  rosasfolius,  312,  332,  422,  430  ;  r.  fruit- 
ing, 350  ;  laciniatUB,  319 ;  moluccanus,  3 
Rudbeckia  pinnau,  284  ;  subtomentosa,  278 
Ruellla  macrantha,  422 
Russelia  Juncea,  332 


Saffron,  double  White  Meadow,  351 


Salvia  axurea  grandiflora,  307 ;  glutinosa 
199 ;  patens,  361 ;  rutilaus,  351 ;  Sclarea 
249 
Sambucus  canadensis,  183 
Sandringham,  802 

Saxifraga  oortusnfolia,  208;  Fortunei,  298, 
811,  873,  891 ;  granulaU  flore-pleno,  243 ; 
lingulata  var.  lantoscana,  60 
Saxifragaa.  two  late-flowering,  294 
Saxifrages,  mosiy,  as  edging  planta,  28 
Scabiosa  Parnassl,  164 
Scabious,  annual,  106 
Schizocodon  soldanelloldes,  61 
Schlzostylis  coccinea,  874 
Schomburgkias,  882 
ScUla,  243 

Scotland,  notes  from,  48,  81, 155, 196 
Scottish    railway    rales    for    horticultural 

produce,  332 
Seskale,  16.  272,  344 
Sedum  spectabtle,  a  fine  form  of,  269 
Seeds  which  should  be  kept,  72 
Sempervivums,  160 

Senecio  adonidlfolius  (syn.  artemlslsefolius), 
414;  Clivorum,  IdO;  Galpini,179;  pulcher, 
878 ;  tangnticos,  287 
Seneclos,  876 

Shakespeare  Country,  the,  121 
ShalloU,  80 
ShasU  DaUy,  the,  261 
Shelter,  a  plant,  225 
Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset,  242 
Show  and  conference,  fruit  and  vegetable. 
229 ;  and  sport«,  a  village,  191 ;  Holland 
House  flower,  17 ;   Leicester  flower,  108 ; 
the  National  Rose  Society's,  1 ;  the  Temple 
Rose,  19 
Shrewsbury  floral  f6te,  177 
Shrub  and  tree  book,  a  beautiful,  414 
Shrubberies,  planting,  288 
Shrubs,  berried,  378;    for  buttresses,  160; 
for  seaside,  212 ;  in  a  Wlgtnnshlre  garden, 
409  ;  new  and  uncommon,  284  ;  and  1  rde«, 
24.  41.  60,  76,  95.  115,  135,  152.  167, 188,  201, 
219,  234.  251,  268,  801.  836,  855,  377,  899, 
400 ;   in  Aldenimm   Uuuse  Gtrdens,  132  ; 
Jaiwn,  aome  lesser-known,  167,  183,  201, 
220 ;  new,  802  ;  planting,  886 
Sidalcea  Candida  R'lay  Gem,  241 
Sileue  Aienaria,  -^22 
Slug  cat chlnff.  26 
Smith,  Mr.  Wiilinm.  171 
Smith  and  Co.,  Mea»r4.  Ricliaid,  Worcester, 

204 
Snapdragons,  Ac.,  160 
Snowdrop,  the,  243 
Snowdrops  In  gr^iss,  222 
Societies— 
AlMtrdeen    Chrysanthemum,   404 ;    Royal 

Horticultural,  29i 
Ascot  HoriicnliurHl.  361 
Beckenham  Horticultural,  260,  274,  328 
Birmingham  Chrjsauthemum,  347 
Bolti.n,  403 

Borler  District  Chrysanlheroum,  420 
Brighton  H(»rticulturil,  174 
Bristol  Chryaaiithenium,  404 ;  Gardeners, 

124.  192,  827 
British  Pieridologlcal  Society,  123 
Cardiff  Gardeners',  159. 192,  260,  274  ;  and 
County  Horticultural,  87 ;   Chrysanthe- 
mum, 846 
Chard,  192 
Chester  Paxton,  367 
Colchester  Hortiuultnral,  365 
Commons  and  Footpath*  Pieservatlon,  174, 

408 
Croydon  Horticultural,  50.  69, 174,192,  228, 

274,  808.  420 
Derbyshire    Agricultural    and    Horticul- 
tural, 228 
Dulwlch  Horticultnral,  326,  365 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural, 

101 
Dundee  Chrysanthemnm,  420 
Dutch  Horticultural  and  Botanical,  140 
East  End  Window  Gardening,  408 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemnm,  385 
English  Arhoricultural,  150 
Exeter  Chrysanthemum.  845 
Gardeners,  a  proposed,  tor,  849 
Horticultural  science,  for,  89 
French    Horticultural,   of    London,    51 ; 

National  Chrysanthemum,  308 
Gateacie,  140 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Pansy,  75 
Great  Marlow  Horticultural,  140 
Hanley  Horticultural,  60 
Harrow  Horticultural,  35 
Hereford  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum,  308 
Horto-Agdcnitural  of  Piedmont,  Jubilee  of 

the,  301 
Hlghgate  Chrysanthemum,  364  ;  Horticul- 
tural, 71 
Hull  Chrysanthemnm,  386 
Hurat  and  ^on  Musical,  372 
Hayton  and  Roby,  102 
Irish  Garleners'  Association  and  Benevo- 
lent, 101 
Kent  County  Chrysanthemum,  346 
Kidderminster  and  District  Horticultural, 

367 
Ladywell  and  Lewisham  Horticultural,  175 
Liverpool    Horticultural,    365,    366,   420; 
Root,  274 


Societies— 
Manchester  Dahlia,  209  ;  Rose,  51 
Melton  Mowbray  and  District,  408      f 
National  Amateur  Gardeners',  51, 174,  228, 

26(',  274,  420 
National  Chrysanthemum,  348,  404 
National  Dahlia.  176 
National  Carnation  and  Plcotee,  70, 158 
National  Rose,  1,  161.  106,  421,  434;   at 
Glasgow,  67  ;  date  of  Holland  Park  ahow, 
262 
National  Sweet  Pea,  52 
Newbury  Horticultural,  104, 122 
Newport  (Mon.)  Horticultural,  102 
Norfulk   and   Norwich    Chryaanthemnm, 

387 ;  Rose,  34 
Portsmouth  Roee,  34 
Reading  Gardeners',  328,  420 ;  Rose,  84 
Richmond  Horticulturai,  84 
Rock  Ferry,  140 

Romford  and  Essex  Horticultural,  52 
Royal  Agricultural,  18 
Royal  BoUnic,  124 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  196,  208 
Royal  Horticultural,  86,  50,  69,  108,  141, 
175.  210,  275,  828,  887 ;  and  a  horticul- 
tural Ci»llege,  391 ;  conference  on  vege- 
Ubles,  260 ;  examinations  in  1004,  278 ; 
new  Hall  and  Garden,  360 ;  of  Ireland, 
191 
SalUlre,  Shipley,  and  DUtrict  Rom,  128 
Sandy  Horticultural,  175 
Sheflleld  Chrysanthemum,  866 
Sheruome  Gardeners',  140,  828 
Shrewsbury,  148 
Sldcup  Chrysanthemum,  865 
Southampton  Chryaantli«mum,  845 ;  Hortl- 

cultuial,  406 
Southern  C<iuntles  Carnation,  102 
Stroud  Horticultural,  228 
Sutton  R«ise,  49 
Torquay  Chrysanthemum,  827 
rrowbridge  Horticultural,  159 
Ulverston  Rose,  52 

United  Horticultural  Beneflt  and  Provi- 
dent, 52. 124,  275 
Upton,  140 

West  of  England  Chrysanthemum,  846 
Wilts  Horticulturtl,  141 
Winchester  Hortiuuiiunil,  367 
Windsor  and  Eton  Rvm,  35 
Wulverhauipton,  50 
Wood  bridge,  52 
Wiiolton  Oaideners',  864,  420 
York  Chrysanlhemum,  386 
Solaiiuni  capsicastrum,  188;   crlspum,  149, 

178  ;  Jasminoldes,  880,  390 
Sour-sop.  i  he,  71 

Suuth  Afr.cau  plants  In  EnalUh  gardens,  400 
South  Devmi,  flow«rri  in,  179 
Southern  PaciHc  Islands,  Flora  of  the,  439 
Souihwark  Park,  b25 
Sparaxis,  215 

Spinach,  16 ;  for  winter,  102. 119 
Spindle  Tree,  the,  263 
Spiraa  Aitchisoni,  220 ;  arinfiilia,  88  ;  csoipi- 

tosa,  26 ;  lindleyaua,  95, 183 
Spooner,  Messr*.  S.  and  Sons,  Hjunslow,  384 
Sprekelia  furm«i8lsalma,  215 
Stabbing,  F.R.S.,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R.,  422 
Stenoglottls  louKlfolia,  263 
Step  forward,  a,  125 
Stock,  Sutton's,  All  the  Year  Ruund,  22 
Stocks,    Etst    Lothian,    226;    Wallflower- 
leaved,  128 
Stonehenge  and  the  bart)ed  wire  fence,  56 
Strainer,  the,  72 

Strawberr}',  a  new.  The  R'lydon,  296; 
Eleanor,  in  July,  74  ;  farm  iu  WisconsiD,a, 
79 ;  forcing,  preparing  ft  r.  305 ;  Givon's 
Late  Prollflc,  38,  55;  Loxfoid  Hall,  109; 
season,  the,  iU ;  the  Himalayan,  197 ; 
Trafalgar.  16, 157 
Strawberries,  46,  61,86,  118.  156,  208,  288; 
alpine,  271 ;  autumn,  319  ;  in  puU,  80, 288  ; 
preserving,  75 
Strawberry-Raspberry,  the,  In  autumn,  868, 

411 
Streptocarpus flowers  from  Aldenham  House, 

61 
Streptocarpuses  in  the  flower  garden,  95 
Succulent  plants,  beds  of,  246 
Sammer-houses  of  simple  design,  C98 
Swanley  Horticultural  College,  38 
Swanswick,  notes  from,  61,  93, 110 
Sareet  Briars  and  wichuralana  Roses,  among 

the,  7 
Sweet  Pea,  Dorothy  Eckford,  75 ;  Lord  Roee- 

bery,  75 ;  year,  a,  155 
Sweet  Peas,  324  ;  In  late  October,  308 ;  1908. 

four,  294 
Sweet-sop,  the,  71 

Sweet  William,  the  double  crimson.  65, 100 
Sydenham,  Mr.  Robert,  192  ;  presentation  to, 

406 
Symp  hyandra  Hofmanni,  118 


Tacsonia  insignis,  76 

Tamarind,  the,  47 

Terregles,  N.B.,  a  note  from,  373 

Thompson,  Mr.  William,  V.M.H.,  36 

Thorn,  the  tansy-leaved,  409 


INDEX. 
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Tihoachina  hetetooialla,  109;  macraothaf 
391 

TiAnato  crop,  the  outdoor,  162;  culture 
wider  giaw  without  tire-heat,  38 

Tomatoes,  188 ;  against  wall-*,  30 ;  for  irinter, 
64  ;  yellow,  for  market,  279 

Town  gardening,  147 

Tree  and  bush  fruiu,  hardy,  culture  of,  294 

Tree  and  ahrub  ImmiIc,  a  beauiKul,  414 

Tree  book,  the,  121 

Treee,  effect  of  grass  on,  805 ;  t>1d,  pruning, 
396  ;  plaut«  under,  160 ;  SMklng,  362  ;  the 
grouping  of,  89 ;  tmnspiantiiitf  large,  365 

Trees  and  shrubs,  24,  41.  60, 76,  95, 115, 135, 
152,  167,  183,  201,  219,  284.  251,  263,  301, 
386,  355,  377.  899,  409 ;  in  Aldenham  House 
Gardens,  132;  new,  802;  planting.  336: 
Japan,  some  lessei -known,  167, 183, 201, 220 

Tricuspidaria  hexapetala,  234 

Tropnolum  polyphyllnm,  39,  78;  Sunlight, 
58  ;  speciosum,  109, 137 

Tro|  se  ilums,  compact,  379 

Truffles,  the,  186 

Tulipa  Greigi,  23;  Haseri,  23;  kaufman- 
niana,  23;  kolpakowskyana,  23;  Korol- 
kowi,  23 ;  lanaU,  23 ;  Leichtliui,  24 ;  lint- 
folia,  24 ;  Txjwnei,  24 ;  roacrospila,  40 ; 
maculata  ^nd  varieiies,  40  ;  maleolens.  40  ; 
mauritiana,  40;  Miijuletti,  4U;  Max!- 
roowiczli,  40;  micheliana,  40;  mootana, 
40 ;  nltfda,  40 ;  ostrjwskyana,  77 ;  perslca, 
77 ;  phoranidea,  77 ;  planifolla,  77  ; 
platystigma,  77 ;  pnecnz,  77 ;  praestaiis,  77  ; 
primullna,  77  ;  puluhella,  77  ;  retrotlexa, 
92;  saxatilis,  92;  Sprengeri,  92;  stelUta, 
92;  strangiilata  and  varieties,  92; 
suaveolens,  77,92  ;  sylvest ris and  varieties, 
92;  triphylla,  92;  undulatifolla,  92; 
vlolace-t,  92 ;  viriditlora  and  varieties,  92 ; 
vlteltiiia,  92  ;  wilsonlana,  92 

Tulipas.  the.  28,  40.  77.  92,  150, 166.  218 

Tulip,  Btfauiy  of  America,  150  ;  Beethoven, 
166;  Blushlnf?  Bride,  150;  Bouton  d'Or, 
150;  Clara  Buit,  166;  (Coquette,  166; 
Cottager,  150 ;  Diana.  160 ;  Early  Dawn,166 : 
Fairie  Queen,  150 ;  Klambeau.  166 ;  Otla 
Beautv.  150  ;  Glow,  166;  G'.ld  Flake,  150  ; 
Harry  Veitch,  106  ;  Hecia,  166 ;  Hippolyte, 
166;  Invlescombe  Scarlet,  150;  Innova- 
tion, 150;  Kmfic  Harold.  166  ;  La  Gandftur, 
150, 166  ;  La  Merveille,  150  ;  La  Noire.  166 ; 
Leghorn  Bnunet,  150 ;  Loveliiiev.  166 ; 
Maid  of  Honour,  150 ;  Marie,  166 ;  Mart, 
Capello,  166  ;  Orsnge  King,  150 ;  Pointed 
Lady,  106;  Pariaian  Y'ellow,  151;  Phyllis, 
166 ;  Piuotee,  151 ;  ftiiby,  100 ;  Striped 
Beauty,  151 ;  Sweet  Nancy,  151 ;  The 
Fawn,  151 ;  Yellow  Gem,  101 ;  Zephyr, 
166 

Tulips.  101,  210.  225;  beddlnc,  218  ;  cottage, 
natnr/ilising,  212;  Darwiu,  loO;  early- 
floweriiisr,  218:  forcing,  21S;  May-tlowering 
or  cotmne,  150  ;  Parrot,  219 

Turnip,  the  autumn  and  winter  supply,  190 

Turnlpa,  220 ;  for  winter,  80 ;  strap-leaved, 
139 

Tydroas,  170 

Tying,  254 

V. 

Vallota  purpurea,  111,  215 

Vanda  teres,  flowering  of,  138 

Vases,  garden,  57 

VeffetaiWe,    a    usefnl    spring,    Good    King 

Henry,  119;  exhibits,  well-arranged,  428 
Vegetables,    exhibitintr.    223;     fmlts     and 

floweri,  ovei grown,  399;  important,  173; 

proteclinK.  257 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Messrs.  J.,  jubilee  of,  74 
Verbascuni  virgatum,  89 
Verbena,  the  neglect  of  the,  21,  82, 117,  270 
Veronica  hulkeana,  115,  188 
Veronicas,  shrubby,  98.  382 
Village  show  and  sports,  h,  191 
Vine,  a  new.  208  ;  the  Hampton  Court,  331 
Vines,  15,  80,  130.  150.   238,  304,  344,  417  ; 

famous,  320;    Muscat,  falling,  00;  reno- 
vating old,  17 
Vineries,  esrly,  304 
Violas,  220 ;  as  rock  plants,  3 ;  in  Regent's 

Park,  88 
Violet,  the  Dog's-tooth,  243 
Violets,  46  ;  Sweet,  and  Pansies  and  Violets 

from  mountain  and  plain,  4 ;  winter,  304 
Vitis  Thomsoni,  203 


Wallace,  Alfred  Russel,  437 

Walltlowera,  Polyanthus,  and  Myosotis.  323 

Waltham  Cross,  notes  from,  342 

Wasps  and  honieto,  190 

Waterer,  Mr.  Anthony,  Knap  Hill,  Woking, 

172 
Water  Lilies.  31 ;  blue,  189 ;  hybrid,  failing, 

66 ;  in  1903,  164 
Waterlow  Park,  Chrysanthemums  at,  325 
WaUonia.  216 

West  Indian  plants,  two  useful,  72 
Wild  garden,  the,  00 
Willows,  ornameuUl.  205 
Wilson,  Mr.  E.  H..  352 
Wlneberry,  the.  25 
Wi.^ley  trials.  40S 


Woodbriiige  show,  fruit  and  fl  jwers  at  the,  55 
WiNKlland,  the,  205 
Worcester*hirtt  notes,  26 
Workers  among  the  dowers,  171 
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Aconitnm  Wilsonl,  339 

Agap<iothtts,  Messrs.  Bull's,  67 

Agaric,  the  Brilliant  Fly.  186 

Akebia  lobaU,  fruit  of,  370 

Anchusa  capensis,  54 

Androsace  lanuginosa,  879 

Anemone  alpina  in  the  Alps.  897 ;  narcissi- 
flora  seedling,  113  ;  polyanthea,  the  rare, 
in  Uie  rock  garden  at  Kew,  43 

Anemones,  seedling  270 

Apple  Beauty  of  Kent  in  Messrs.  James 
Veitch's  Langley  nursery,  239 ;  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  823;  Middle  Green,  292; 
Queen  Alexandra,  449 

Aquilegia  glauduloea.  groups  of,  27 

Arch  looking  south,  394 

Aspidistra  lurida,  flowers  of,  29 

Autumn  garden,  a  corner  in  the,  255 


Battersea  Park,  a  sub-trnpical  elade  in,  235 

Beale,  Mr.  William,  the  late,  308 

Bean,  Broad,  a  row  of  Carter's  Leviathan, 

289 ;  the  Green  Lont;  Pod,  139 ;  the  new 

Runner— Hack  wood  Success,  189 
Beech,     Weeping,     at     Messrs.    Dlcksons, 

Chester,  167 
Begonia  Marie  Bouehett,  97 
Begonias,  iiouble,  one  of  .Messrs.  Ware's,  327 
Benthamia  fragifera  in  Cornwall,  135 
Bllckling    Hall,    Norfolk,    268;    Yews   and 

flowers  in  the  gardens  at,  267 
Bougainvillea   glabra,  the    famous,  in  the 

irarden  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  Cape  Town, 

358 
Bramble,  Cut-leaved,  an  arcade  of,  at  Slin- 

fleld  ^lanor,  319 
Broom.  White  Spanish,  group  of  the,  251 
Buddleia  variabilis  in  the  south-west,  153 


Cabbage,  a  new  (Wythes'  Early  Gem),  14 ; 

Wythea'  E4i>yGem  (fthowiiig  the  heart),  15 
Cactus,  the  Turk  s-cap,  in  the  West  Indies, 

337 
Calceolarias  and  Hvdrang«>a8,  herbaceouo,  in 

the  ganien  of  Mr.  J.  Hordern,  Hudders- 

field,  204 
Calliitemon  sslienus  at  Menahllly,  2S1 
Caiochorti  at  Valding,  Kent,  113 
Campiinnla    lactiflora,    the    beautiful,    at 

WIsley.  142 ;   peregrina,  63  ;   pyramldalis 

self-sown  in  wall,  £6 
Canterbury    Bells  and   Thyme   at   Hewell 

Grenae.  119 
Cattleya  MoMitc  in  leaf-mould,  187  ;  Wameri 

alba,  47 
Cerastium  tomentosnm,  a  margin  of,  185 
Chamielirinm  carol inlanum  at  Kew,  60 
Cherries,  White  Heart,  a  branch  of,  287 
Chrysanthemum  Belle  of  Weybridge.  407  ; 

Domthy     Fortescue,     new,    429;     Kitty 

Bourne,  396 
Chrysanthemums,  prize   group   of,   at  the 

Bakewell  show,  847 
CUtus  laurifolius  at  Kew.  234 
Clematis  coccinea,  90 ;  hybrid,  as  a  pot  plant, 

861 ;  moiitana  airainst  a  stone  wall,  411 
Climbers  over  gtrdnn  gate.  428 
Cob  Nut  bushes  in  Kent,  257 
Colehlcum  autumnale  in  the  Physic  Gardens 

at  Chelsea,  253 
Columbine,  the  Altaian,  20 
Conse»vatory  in  Baron  Rothschild's  garden 

at  Vienna,  in  the,  211 
Cornus  8U>a  Spaethii  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Kew,  378  ;  capltata  in  Cornwall,  185 
Crinuui  Moorei,  310 
Cypripedinm   acnule,   41 ;     Inslgne    in    an 

amateur's  greenhonse,  273 ;   i.    Harefleld 

Hall  variety.  481 ;  pubescens,  42 ;  specta- 

bile,  40;  X  Ulror,  }bb 
Cyrtanthus  cxlorua,  120 
Cytisus  albufl,  251 

D. 

Dahlia,  Cactus,  Florence  M.  Stredwick,  427  ; 

VesU.  233 
Delphinium*  in  a  Manrate  garden,  131 
Dianthus  callizonuf,  298 ;  ca^sius,  236 
Disa  Clio,  99 


Edelweiss  from  seed  on  a  rock  garden,  2S4 
Elm  tree,  lifting  an,  nt  Kew  with  one  of 

Barron's  machines.  355 
Eremuri  from  seed,  181 
Erinacea  pungens.  309 
Exacum  afline,  447 


Ferns  and  Foxgloves  on  "Pulhamite"  rock- 
work,  207 :  tree,  in  the  winter  garden  at 
Impuey,  201 

Fig,  Brown  Turkey,  iu  the  Cliaunel  Islands, 
117 

Flower  vase,  lead,  at  Drayton  Manor,  300 

Flowers  boldly  arranged,  border  of,  80 

Foxgloves  and  Ferns  on  "PuUiamite"  rock- 
work,  £07 

Fruit  tree  pruning,  433 

Fuchsia,  bloom  of,  434 ;  walk  in  Lord  Pen- 
rhyn's  Castle,  151 

Funkla  tardiflora  at  Kew,  297 


Galega  Hartlandi,  441 

Galtouia  candicaus,  a  bed  of,  at  Hampton 

Court  Palace,  158 
Garden,  in  the  new,  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Japanese  Iris  time,  121 
Gardeners'  dinner  committee,  lYit(iUiuttrated 

mpplemenf) 
Geotiana  In  tea  at  Kew,  59 
Gentlanella,  the,  in  a  Surrey  garden,  45 
Geranium  grandlHorum,  184 
Glrton  College,  Roses  and  summer  beds  at, 

265 
Gladiolus,   Ellineton  Belle,  the  new,  184; 

gandavensia,  252 ;  Siunderionl  hybrid,  252 
Gloucestershire  wild  garden,  in  a,  132 
Grape,  Appley   Towers,  85 ;   new,    Melton 

Coustat>le  seedling,  401 
Grass  path,  with  flower  borders  at  The  Elms, 

Raiding,  875 
Greenhouse,  a  small,  near  London,  416 


Hanbury,  Sir  Thomas,  K.C.V.O.,  of  La 
Moriola,  Italy,  107 

Heath  and  Tamnrisk,  grouping  of,  331 

Holly,  the  Silver,  at  Shipley  Hall,  301 

Hollyhock,  florist's,  140  ;  garden,  146 

Hornbeam,  a  grove  of,  152 

Hyacinth  bulus,  showing  method  of  propa- 
gation, 218 

Hydrangea  panicnlat«  graudiflora  in  the 
gardens  of  Corswall  House,  Wigtonshire, 
409 ;  scandens  in  Cornwall,  219 


Ilox  crenata  in  the  gardens  of  Shipley  Hall, 

Derby,  418 
Impney  Hall,  the  tei race  garden  at,  200 
Iris  alata,  445  ;  styloaa,  445 
Irises,  Eugiish,  a  breadth  of,  at  Kew,  88 


Kirengeshoma  palmata  at  Kew,  246 


Lnslta  Helen  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Trevor 

Lawrence,  Bjirt.,303  ;  lonaSouthgaie  var., 

168 
Lielio-Cattleya  Norba  superba,  321 
Likes  and  Itrire  p<uid9,  444 
Lane,  Mr.  F.  Q  ,  822 
Lewi8iaTweo(i>i,  28 
Lllium  auratuni  with  thirty-flve  flowers,  190; 

Kelloggli.  10;  ftzovitztainiiu,  816 
Lily,  the  BellitdfUiiiN,  ar,  Kew.  299 ;  white, 

the  best  form  of,  183  ;  the  thinner  or  starry 

f.  rm,  182 
Loganberries,  25 
Lysimachia  Uenryi  in  the  rock  garden  at 

Kew,  260 

M. 

Marrows,  Custard,  group  of  new,  343 
Mercury  at  Melbourne  Hall,  Derby,  338 
Melons,  a  goixl  method  of  supportinK,  05  ; 

a  house  of,  in  a  Guernsey  Nursery,  818 
Mesembryanthemum  tripoltum,  871 
Mignonette  Mschtt  White  Pearl,  209 
Mlltonia     vexilUria,    858;     var.    Kaiserin 

Augusta,  38 
Mushroom,  the  common,  187 

N. 

NarciMUS  Broadwine,  2^7 ;  Incomparabilis 
Argent,  the  new,  133 ;  Tclamonius  at  St. 
Asaph,  220 

Nepeta  and  other  flowers  on  a  wall  gsrden, 
384 

New  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  plan  of  the,  120 

Nieieraliergia  rivularis  at  YatdlHg,  Kent.  113 

Nyinphiei  Gei>r>;e  Huater  (night-tlowerinir), 
264;  gigantea  HudsonI,  the  new,  114 ; 
»{lorlo8ii  in  a  pool,  81 ;  group  in  the  new 
VHnlen  of  the  Royal  Horticultuial  Society, 
103  ;  Marliacea  albida  at  Sandhurst  Lodge, 
105 

Nyiuphroas,  blue,  at  Gunnersbury,  803 


Oakwood,  WIsley,  summer  time  at,  106 
Odontogloesum  crispum  graireanum,  67 
Orange,  the  Tangerine,  In  California,  311 
Orchis  latifolia,  the  beautiful,  at  Kew,  62 
Ostrowskla  magnlflca,  381 


Palm,  the  Betel  Nut,  282 

Pansies,  Tufted,  in  a  rock  garden,  3 

Pea  Garter's  Daisy  forced  in  a  pot,  419 

Peach  Peregrine,  the  new,  157 

Pear  Conference,  384 ;   Mar^chal  de  la  Coar, 

341 ;  Williams'  B*m  Chretien,  173 ;  tree,  k 

famous  espalier  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  at 

Gatton  Park,  315  ;  tree,  example  of  a  triple 

cordon,  305 
PeUrgoulum,  Ivy-leaved,  Mme.  Crousse  in  a 

Ventnor  garden,  77 
Penzance  Briar,  Amy  Robsart,  against  a  wall, 

10 
Pergola,  a  Lily-lined,    283;    in   a  flooded 

garden  in  June,  93 
Pine-apples  in  Southern  Florida,  101 ;  in  the 

gardens  of  Mr.  S.  Heilbut,  271 
Plant  shelter   in    Messrs.   Barr  and   Sons' 

nurseries,  224,  225 
Polyanthuses  by  woodland  at  St  Asaph,  221 
Poppy  flowers,  Shirley,  a  vnse  of,  199 
Primula  keweusis  (coloured  mippletrunt) 


R. 

Rhododendron  arboreum  at  Csstlewellan, 
415;  deli  at  Kew,  a  view  in  the,  3S8 ; 
Falconeri  at  Tremough,  Cornwall,  377 

Rock  garden  at  Friar  Park,  Henley,  in  the, 
111 ;  at  Manor  House,  250 

Rocks  on  a  large  scale  with  rocky  steps,  98 

Rosa  sinica  at  Cannes,  95 

RK^e  Aim^e  Vibert  at  Spital  Brook,  81; 
Caroline  lestout.  Hybrid  Tea,  28  ;  Caroline 
Testout,  in  a  suburban  (London)  garden. 
357;  Cloth  of  Gold  in  Basutoland.  5; 
F^licit^  Perp<5tue,  109 ;  Jersey  Beauty  as  a 
pot  plant,  8:iO ;  La  France  in  a  market 
iiurseiy,  F;  Marjorie,  H.T.,  bed  of.  at 
Hewell  Grange,  Reddituh,  :c02 ;  Mme. 
Alfred  Carriere  against  an  old  tree,  424 ; 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  a  houseful  of,  7  ;  Mrs. 
Sharmau  Crawford  grown  for  market,  9 ; 
Niphetos  as  a  pot  plant,  335  ;  Tea,  PrinoeM 
Marie  of  Orleans,  13 ;  The  Garland,  io  a 
Berkshire  garden,  11 ;  Viscountess  Fal- 
mouth, 44  ;  Viscountess  Folkestone,  wiilt 
a  carpeting  in  front  of  ttedum  glaucaui, 
443 


Sablnes,  the  Rape  of  the.  at  Painshill,  359 
Saffron,  double  white  Meadow,  a  colony  of, 

851 
Salvia  Sclsrea,  a  gronp  of,  240 
Sandhuist  Loogt* ,  view  iu  the  gardens  at.  164 
Saxifraga  liugulaia  var.  lautoscana  at  Kew, 

01 
Seuecio  tanguticus,  237 
shrub  and  tree  by  waterside,  with  Water 

Lily  group  near,  205 
Sidaluea  Candida  Rusy  Gem,  241 
Smith,  Mr.  William,  171 
Snoworops.    a    woodland   of,    222 ;    thickly 

cluster,  where,  228 
Solaiiuni  crispum  over  a  wall  in  the  soath- 

west,  149 
Stake  properly  driven  in,  a,  302 
Stakes,  tree  supported  by  three,  368 
Sl;aking,  careless,  an  example  of,  803 
Sirawbeiry  farm  in  Wiaunusin,  a,  79;  Leader 

in  a  Middlesex  garden,  49 
Strawberry-Raspberry,   the,    in    flower  and 

fruit,  412 
Strawbei  rits,  a  simple  and  effective  method 

of  protect iug,  48 
Summer-house  in  dwelling-house,  393 ;  with 

He^ither-thatched  roof,  395  ;  with  per^^ola 

395 


Tamarisk  and  Heath,  grouping  of,  331 
Thames  Kanleu  flooded  in  June,  a.  94 
Tbouipson,  the  late  Mr.  William,  V.M.H.,  36 
Tiger  Flower,  the,  56 

Tree  and  shrub  by  water-aide,  with  Water 
Lily  group  near,  205 


V. 

Veronica  hulkeana  in  the  south-west,  115 

Vine,  Hampton  Court,  the  stem  of  the,  320 
the  great,  at  Cumbeiland  Lodge,  320  ;  how 
it  is  trained  in  market  nurseries,  367  ;  tht> 
new,  208 

Vinery,  a  Channel  Island,  817 

Viiis  Thoni&oui,  2U3 
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THE     NATIONAL    ROSE 
SOCIETY'S    SHOW. 

THE  unexpected  has  happened, and  the 
metropolitan  show  of  this  society 
proved  a  success.  We  have  no 
financial  considerations  in  mind, 
but  a  few  days  ago,  when  the 
wintry,  sunless,  and  rainy  weather  upset  all 
calculations,  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Mawley,  thought  the  outlook  dismal,  as  well 
he  might,  but  the  past  few  days  of  brilliant 
sunshine  helped  matters  to  such  an  extent 
that  absolute  failure  has  been  avoided. 

It  would  be  idle  to  describe  the  show  as 
faultless  ;  but  it  was  an  excellent  one,  taking 
aU  things  into  account,  and  all  we  hope  is  that 
the  society  will  have  earned  sufficient  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  last  year,  when  the  weather 
also  proved  unkind  and  tiie  illness  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  cast  a  shadow  over  every 
form  of  entertainment  After  all,  the  Rose 
shows  of  this  society  are  forms  of  entertain- 
ment, and  without  a  good  '*  gate  **  its  resources 
are  quickly  exhausted. 

Those  who  visited  the  exhibition  in  the 
Holland  Park  Gardens  and  advocate  a  two 
days'  Rose  show  will  surely  now  be  convinced 
that  such  a  display  would  be  a  fiasco.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  the  general  public  and  intensely 
uninteresting  to  the  keen  rosarian  to  attempt 
to  continue  after  the  first  day  an  exhibition  of 
a  flower  whose  great  charm  is  beauty  of 
colouring  and  freshness.  We  left  the  tents  in 
the  early  afternoon,  and  then  even  the  prize 
flowers  of  great  substance  were  collapsing 
through  the  heat  We  hope,  therefore,  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  this  wild  scheme. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  flowers  may  be 
in  part  attributed  to  faulty  ventilation  of  the 
tents.  A  pleasant  breeze  stirred  the  trees  out- 
side, but  gave  no  relief  to  the  sweltering 
flowers  and  public  under  the  heated  canvas. 
If  the  society  is  to  continue  even  a  one-day 
show  and  earn  the  praises  of  the  visitors  there 
must  be  an  atmosphere  to  live  in.  We  are  not 
thinking  of  this  society  in  particular,  but  of 
all  societies.    It  is  the  same  everywhere. 

The  flowers  throughout  were  small,  and  in 
several  classes  there  was  no  competition  what- 
ever, but  the  exhibition  was  thoroughly  well 
worth  visiting  simply  to  discover  how  beautiful 
many  varieties  were,  in  spite  of  the  deplorable 
weather  vicissitudes  of  the  past  few  weeks.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  that  the  old  favourite 
Hybrid  Perpetual  (Mrs.  John  Laing)  won  the 
first  prize  for  the  premier  bloom  in  both  the 


amateurs'  and  nurserymen's  divisions,  in  the 
first  case  by  Mr.  K  B.  Lindsell,  who  won 
the  champion  challenge  trophy ;  and  in  the 
latter  by  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  of  Colchester. 
Another  superb  flower  was  Bessie  Brown,  which 
was  the  premier  bloom  in  the  nurserymen's 
classes,  and  also  shown  by  Messrs.  Prior. 

The  competition  in  the  great  class  for 
seventy-two  flowers,  distinct,  was  hotly  con- 
tested, Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin, 
Herts,  beating  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons, 
Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  by  one  or  two 
points  only.  The  flowers  in  both  instances 
were  superb  for  finish,  colour,  and  freshness. 

Mr.  Orpen's  exhibits  were  of  much  interest 
throughout  His  bunches  of  five  distinct  varie- 
ties comprised  Lady  Curzon,  raised,  we  believe, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  Slough,  it  is  a 
Damask  Rose,  and  very  soft  blush  in  colour ; 
the  Himalayan  Briar,  wichuraiana  Gardenia, 
Leuchstern,  and  Purity. 

The  arches  of  Roses  would  have  been  more 
attractive  if  wood  had  been  substituted  for 
galvanised  wire,  but  this  is  a  small  matter. 
The  baskets,  vases,  table  decorations,  and 
miscellaneous  exhibits  much  relieved  the 
monotony  of  green  painted  boxes. 

Of  new  Roses  those  staged  for  awards  were 
the  pretty  Blush  Rambler,  which  we  have 
described  before,  and  a  gloriously  showy  single 
Hybrid  Perpetual  pillar  Rose,  a  seedling 
named  The  Maharajah,  both  from  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  The  flower  is  over 
6  inches  across,  intense  velvety  crimson,. and 
reminds  one  of  Bardou  Job.  Mr.  Orpen 
showed  a  pretty  rose-pink  single  pillar  Rose 
named  Mrs.  Orpen,  which  we  shall  hear  more  of. 
The  Hybrid  Tea  class  once  again  showed  its 
strength  under  exceptional  circumstances.  The 
flowers  of  many  of  the  best  known  varieties 
were  in  some  instances  of  superb  texture  and 
colour. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Mawley  and  all  his  co- 
workers upon  the  success  of  the  show  under 
most  trying  conditions,  and  we  hope  the  funds 
of  the  society  will  be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory 
footing  this  year.  The  weather  was  glorious, 
and  the  tents  at  times  uncomfortably  crowded. 
It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  the  officials  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  Wright 
and  others  assisted  the  honorary  secretary  in 
his  arduous  labours. 

With  regard  to  the  often- discussed  question 
of  the  improvement  of  Rose  shows,  Mr. 
Mawley  and  the  committee  have  gradually 
made  many  alterations  for  the  better.  There 
were  Roses  in  vases,  in  baskets,  bowls,  and  on 


arches.  The  National  Rose  Society  deserves 
the  support  of  all  Rose  lovers  and  growers  in 
the  kingdom.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple  for  their  kindness  in 
placing  their  pleasant  gardens  at  the  disposal 
of  the  society. 

If  the  present  exhibition  proves  to  be  a 
financial  failure,  we  say  again,  as  we  said  last 
year,  that  two  exhibitions  in  the  Temple 
Gardens  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other, 
and  a  Rose  show  at  Holland  Park  six  days 
before  that  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
form  rather  too  liberal  a  diet  for  even  our 
British  fiower-loving  public. 


GARDBNBRS'  ROYAL  BBNBVO- 
LBNT    INSTITUTION. 

At  least  once  a  ^ear  we  have  occasion  to  bring 
the  claims  of  this  institution  before  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  gardening  charities.  This 
occasion  is  the  annual  dinnerjwhich  took  place 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Wednesday  in  last 
week.  We  briefiy  alluded  to  it  in  our  last 
issue  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  when 
we  mentioned  that  the  sum  collected  was 
£1,750.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  was  supported  by  Lord  Redes- 
dale,  Lord  Brooke,  Sir  Walter  Smythe,  Bart, 
Baron  Schroder,  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
M.  H.  Sutton,  A.  Sutton,  G.  A.  Dickson, 
Arnold  Moss,  H.  S.  Rivers,  Owen  Thomas, 
W.  Crump,  J.  Douglas,  W.  J.  Nutting,  E.  T. 
Cook,  G.  Monro,  Peter  Kay,  J.  Assbee, 
E.  Rochford,  G.  Sherwood,  C.  Czarnikow, 
R.  McVitie,  G.  H.  Maycock.  W.  Mortimer, 
Herbert  Cutbuah,  Harry  Williams,  W.  Baker, 
J.  Baker,  W.  Iceton,  R.  Wbitpaine  Nutting, 
A.  Mackellar,  G.  Norman,  N.  F.  Barnes,  W.  P. 
Barr,  Peter  Barr,  Alderman  Piper,  J.  Laing, 
and  many  others. 

In  proposing  the  usual  loyal  toaste,  the 
chairman  mentioned  that  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
president  of  the  institution,  would  probably 
take  the  chair  in  the  near  future,  and  in  well- 
chosen  remarks  alluded  to  the  sympathy  alwaya 
shown  towards  this  institution  by  the  Royal 
Family. 

Speaking  of  the  claims  of  the  institution 
upon  the  charitable,  the  Earl  mentioned  that 
204  men  and  38  widows  were  in  receipt  of 
pensions  ;  each  of  the  former  receive  £20  and 
the  latter  £16  a  year. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  the  treasurer,  in  responding 
to  this  toast,  urged  ui)on  those  present  to  do 
their  utmost  for  the  institution,  and  referred 
to  the  work  of  the  committee,  which  was 
thoroughly  and  economically  carried  out 
Between  £4,000  and  £5,000  were  needful 
annuallv  to  maintain  the  work  which  they 
had  in  nand.  Mr.  Veitch  also  alluded  to  th(^ 
kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  in  allowing 
his  wardens  to  be  opened  on  the  occasion  of  the, 
Holland  Park  show  on  payment  of  Is.,  the 
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proceeds  to  go  to  this  institution  and  the  Boyal 
Gardeners'  Orpluin  Fund. 

Lord  Redesdale  in  a  ha^py  speech  gave  the 
toast  of  "Success  to  Horticulture,"  responded 
to  by  Alderman  R  Piper  of  Worthing. 

After  a  few  other  toasts,  one  to  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Ingram,  the  proceedings  closed. 

The    tables    were    beautifully    decorated, 
thanks  to  several  nurserymen,  and  in  many 
ways  we  could  see  how  much  the  nurserymen 
and  some  of  the  leading  gardeners  of  these 
isles  have  the  welfare  of  this  charity  at  heart 
We  wish  it  still  greater  success  in  the  future. 
It  is  not  an  institution  in  which  a  large  share 
of   the   subscriptions  are   devoted    to  office 
or   working  expenses,  but   is   worked    upon 
thoroughly  economical  lines.    It  is  the  means 
of  bringing  comfort  to  many  homes,  and  we 
hope  that  next  year  even  a  larger  sum  will  be 
collected.     The  following  were  some  of  the 
principal   donations :    HILH.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  £20 ;  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  £25 ;  Lord 
Redesdale,     £5;     Baron     Schroder,    £100; 
Messrs.    Rothschild    and    Sons,   £105;    Mr. 
A.   W.    Sutton,   V.M.H.,    £50,   and   £20   to 
the    Good    Samaritan    Fund;    Mr.    Martin 
H.  Foquet  Sutton,  £50 ;  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son,  Limited  (annual),  £52  10s. ;  Mr.  N.  N. 
Sherwood,    £50;   Mr.    W.    Mackay,   Exeter, 
£26 :    Mr.    Leopold    Salomons,    £21 ;    Mr. 
R  Dean,  V.M.H.,  £31    10s.;  Messrs.  Dick- 
son   of    Chester,    £20;    Mr.    H.    J.    Veitch, 
£10  lOs. ;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  £5  53. ;  Proprie- 
tors  of    Country   Life,   £10   lOs. ;    of   The 
Garden,  £6  53.;  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company, 
£10  10s.;    Mrs.    J.    Baker,    £10    lOs. ;    Mr. 
George  Norman,  V.M.H.,  £21;  Mr.  A.  Mac- 
kellar,  £17  17s. ;  Mr.  D.  Fleming,  £20 :  Mr. 
George  Profit,   £23    10s. ;    Mr.   R    Milligan 
Hogg,  £20 :  Mr.  W.  H.  M.assie  of  Edinburgh, 
£12  12s. ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Sons,  Mr.  W.  Thompson  Stone,  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  and   Mr.  C.  Czamikow,  10 
guineas  each  ;  Mr.  George  Monro  and  Covent 
Garden  friends,  £85;  Mr.  H.  Williams,  £8  18s.; 
Messrs.  J.  Douglas  and  J.  Jaques,  £8  8s. ;  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cook.  £7  7s. ;  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  £6 ; 
and  the  following  subscribed  five  guineas  each: 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Cuthbert,  W.  J.  Nutting,  W.  L. 
Cory,  A.  R  Wadds,  Robert  Sydenham,  N.  F. 
Barnes,  H.  G.  Cove,  Bunyard  and  Co.,  G.  H. 
Maycock,  Edward   Sherwood,  William  Sher- 
wood, Cutbush  and  Son^  H.  J.  Adams,  George 
J.  Braithridge,  R  McVitie,  and  James  Lee. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  7.— Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete.  This  is 
held  in  the  West  Park,  and  will  contiaoe  for  three 
days. 

July  7. — Royal  Horticaltnral  Society's  meeting ; 
Southampton  Horticnltural  Show  ;  Harrow  Show. 

Jaly  8.  —  East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
meeting  ;  Farninshara  and  Croydon  Shows. 

July  9. — Woodoridge  Show. 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bucking- 
ham Gate,  Westminster,  1—5  p.m.  Lectures  on 
<*  Hardy  Irises  "  will  be  given  bv  Miss  Armitage 
and  Mr.  Capame  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  the  9th 
ult.,  132  new  Fellows  were  elected,  amonsst  them 
being  the  Earl  of  Munster,  the  Countess  of  Lucao, 
Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B.,  Sir  William  Eden, 
Bart.,  Lady  Liddell,  Lady  Meyrick,  and  Lady 
Young,  making  a  total  of  900  elected  since  the 
beffinning  of  the  present  year. 

llybPld  RlOhaPdla.— In  your  issue  for 
June  20,  page  419,  we  note  raeotioo  being  made  of 


a  new  hybrid  Richardia,  raised  by  Mr.  Latham, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham,  by  crossing 
Richardia  albo-maculata  with  R.  elliottiana,  the 
result  being  sulphur-yellow  spathe  with  crimson 
blotch  on  the  base  inside,  the  leaves  also  being 
spotted  with  white.  It  will  no  doubt  interest  you 
to  hear  that  some  few  years  ago  we  crossed  R. 
elliottiana  with  an  old  type  now  rarely  seen,  viz., 
R.  aurata.  This  resulted  in  a  hybrid  that  would 
apparently  be  a  counterpart  of  the  one  produced 
by  Mr.  Latham,  as  our  hybrid  also  possesses  the 
nch  sulphur-yellow  spathe  and  the  crimson  blotch 
at  the  base  of  the  inside.  The  leaves  also  have 
those  transparent  blotches  that  are  characteristic 
of  R.  elliottiana.  We  have  also  a  recollection  of  a 
similar  one  of  Continental  origin  receiving  an 
award  at  the  recent  Temple  show.  We  would 
mention  that  we  put  our  hybrid  into  commerce 
some  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  Richardia 
Tavlori.— Clibban  and  Son,  Altrincham. 

Pigrmy  trees  and  hardy  flowers 
at  the  Botanlo  Gardens.— McAsrs.  Barr 

and  Suns,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  are  holding 
an  exhibition  of  hardy  flowers  and  Japanese  pigmy 
trees  in  the  above  gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The 
exhibition  will  remain  open  until  July  11.  Enter- 
ing the  corridor  from  the  large  conservatory  one 
flrst  sees  the  hardy  flowers,  which  extend  about 
halfway  down.  English,  Japanese,  Spanish,  and 
Flag  Irises,  Poppies.  Peeonies,  Delphiniums,  Water 
Lilies,  Gladioli,  Calochorti,  Liliums,  Pyrethrums, 
and  Sweet  Peas  are  all  well  represented,  and  com- 
bine to  make  a  brilliant  displav  of  colour.  Among 
the  English  Irises  are  some  lovely  varieties — for 
instance,  Rebecca,  blush,  splashed  with  crimson ; 
Blue  Coeleste,  rich  blue  ;  Clara  Butt,  French  grey  ; 
Blanche  Fleur,  white,  except  for  a  few  yellow 
markings ;  Bacchus,  rich  purple ;  Triumph,  China 
blue ;  and  Lord  Roberts,  deep  blue.  Gladiolus 
Peach  Blossom  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  the  richest 
pink  ;  Iris  aurea  has  large,  rich  yellow  blooms. 

Hardy  flowers  at  the  York  show. 

In  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Kirkstall,  Leeds, 
at  the  York  Gala  the  following  plants  were  worthy 
of  particular  mention :  Allium  oetrowskyannm, 
Adiantnm  pedatum,  Androsaoe  lanuginosa,  A.  1. 
ooulata,  Aris»ma  triphylla,  Astragalus  hypoglottis 
albus,  Campanula  divergens,  C.  oenisia,  Dianthus 
Atkinsonii,  D.  negleotos,  D.  Sternbergii,  and 
Edraianthus  serpyllifolius. 

Delphinium   Belladonna   from 

seed.— Is  not  "M.  L.  W."  in  error  in  writing 
of  "  seedlings "  of  this  fine  old  plant?  I  grew  it 
largely  for  many  years,  but  never  saw  a  seed,  and 
am  under  the  impression  it  is  sterile.  The  other 
difficulty,  Lithospermum  proatratum,  flourished  at 
Chilwell  on  a  thin  loam  over  gravel  without  any 
manure  or  other  addition,  in  the  full  sun,  but  on 
the  level.  The  plants  filled  a  small  bed,  forming  a 
matted  carpet,  which  was  a  beautiful  sight  each 
spring  for  many  years.— Chaklis  E.  Pjeabson, 
Lcwdham. 

Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G.  — His 

Majesty  the  King's  Birthday  Honours  List  contains 
the  name  of  Daniel  Morris,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  D.Sc., 
M.A.,  upon  whom  has  been  conferred  the  dignity 
of  a  Knight  Commandership  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  Sir  Daniel  Morris, 
who  was  formerly  assistant  director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  left  there  in  1898  upon  his 
appointment  as  Commissioner,  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Barbadoes,  West  Indies.  He 
was  at  one  time  treasurer  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Oohna  multlflora  not  a  stove  shrub. 

Mention  has  been  made  several  times  lately  of  the 

fretty  greenhouse  shrub,  Ochna  multi flora,  and  as 
see  it  is  described  as  a  stove  shrub,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  its  being  little  known  or  grown,  as  it 
will  dwindle  and  die  in  such  a  temperature. 
Coming  from  rather  high  altitudes,  it  needs  a 
winter  temperature  of  50^,  with  plenty  of  air,  and 
will  then  thrive  and  make  a  healthy  plant.  Its 
bright  yellow  flowers  in  February  are  quickly 
over,  but  the  fleshy  calyx  soon  swells  and  becomes 
bright  red,  while  the  seeds  turn  gradually  from 
fl[reen  to  black,  when  it  is  most  attractive.  It  is 
best  raised  from  seed  from  time  to  time,  as  it  is 
apt  to  seed  itself  to  death-.      I  have,   however, 


sometimes  kept  a  good  plant  for  ten  ^ears,  but  the 
finest  specimens  are  made  by  preventing  it  bearing 
seed  till  it  has  attained  a  fair  size.  like  tlw 
Heaths,  it  requires  a  peaty  soil  ahd  plenty  of  air 
at  all  times,  and  should  be  in  the  coolest  house  all 
summer  if  a  healthy  plant  is  dedired, — EIdwabd 

H.  WOODALL. 

An     Imperishable     hortlcultupal 

Ealnt. — Mr.  Chas.  T.  Dniery  as  manager  of  the 
ubroee  Paint  Company,  Moorgate  Station  Cham- 
bers, E  C. ,  calls  our  attention  to  a  paint  recently 
introduced  into  this  country,  which  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  protection  of  wood  and  ironwork  in 
conservatories  or  greenhouses.  It  is  entirely  distinct 
from  oil  paints,  having  an  imperishable  rubber-like 
body  as  a  basis,  so  that  the  paints  form  an  elastic 
and  strongly  adherent  skin  which  cannot  craok, 
blister,  or  flake  off,  and  stands  both  heat  and  damp 
indefinitely.  As  no  priming  is  required,  and  two 
coats  equal  in  covering  capacity  four  of  oil  paints, 
they  are  very  economical  in  application,  apart  from 
greater  permanence,  while  their  appearance  isBqnal 
to  the  best  expensive  enamel  paints.  An  enormous 
Continental  consumption  and  an  experience  of  five 
years  demonstrates  their  value  beyond  a  doubU 

Azara  mlorophylla.— This  is  a  graoefol 
evergreen  shrub,  highly  ornamental,  producing 
Palm-like  branches,  the  leaves  disposed  in  pairs 
on  the  branches.  It  produces  greenish  yellow 
flowers  in  clusters  in  summer,  followed  by  nnmeroos 
small  orange-coloured  berries.  It  is  hardy  enou^ 
to  stand  out  in  the  open  without  injury  if  a  litUe 
elevated  in  a  sheltered  position.  It  makes  an 
excellent  wall  shrub,  in  which  position  it  ia  pro- 
bably seen  to  the  beet  advantage. 

The  carmine  Candy  tufts.— The  dawn 

of  this  groupi  of  Candytufts  was,  no  doubt,  when 
MM.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  of  Paris  introduoed  their 
large  flesh-coloured  anntial  variety,  which  they 
distributed  many  years  ago,  and  which  proved  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  annual  Candvtnfts. 
By  means  of  successive  selections  what  is  anowD 
as  the  cardinal  was  developed,  and  this  has  proved 
such  an  advance  in  colour  as  to  justify  beinff 
described  as  carmine.  I  found  the  deep-ooloiirea 
form  true  last  year,  but  it  is  always  wise  for 
garden  as  for  commercial  purposes  to  select  as 
seed- bearers  the  deepest  coloured  and  finest  formed 
flowers.  The  crimson  Candytuft  now  needa  to  he 
led  on  in  the  same  way  until  a  variety  is  prodooed 
from  it  as  large  as  the  carmine.  We  have  a  veil 
fine  giant  white  in  Dobbie*s  Giant  Spiral.  !%» 
produces  long  spiral  spikes  of  large  white  bloeaoma 
In  its  true  form  it  is  of  compact  growth,  as  well  as 
highly  floriferous,  and  it  is  entitled  to  take  a  place 
amons  the  very  finest  and  most  useful  of  our  hardy 
annueus. 

A  fine  Cauliflower*— This  is  a  Boetoa 
selection,  and  is  known  as  Johnson's  Market  Gardsa 
Autumn  Cauliflower.  It  illustrates  the  value  a< 
careful  selection.  A  plant  was  seen  to  show  greater 
precocity  than  its  fellows;  seeds  were  carefaUy 
saved  and  sown  ;  the  large  majority  of  the  plants 
were  found  to  Hbow  the  same  precocity  ;  the  moat 
perfect  of  these  were  selected  as  seed -prod  aoers ; 
and  in  this  way  the  precocious  character  was  fixed. 
This  process  illustrates  the  care  taken  by  our  seed 
growers  to  have  stocks  with  the  greatest  fidelitv  to 
type,  combined  with  the  highest  quality. — R.  D. 

Hampstead  Heath  view.— The  oonacil 

for  the  Hampsiead  Ueaih  extension  scheme  h&ve 
resolved  to  make  an  efifort  to  raise  £48,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  eighty  acres  of  land,  offered  lyy 
the  trustees  at  £600  per  acre,  on  the  north-weet 
boundary  of  the  heath.  It  is  sought  to  s&ye 
Wylde's  farm  and  the  neighbouring  meadows  from 
the  builder,  thereby  retaining  the  view  from  the 
Spaniards  Road  and  the  north-west  heath,  pro- 
viding new  playing  fields  for  Londoners,  Sknd 
avoiding  the  congestion  which  might  arise  from 
the  increased  traffic  by  the  *'  tube  "  railway.  Mr. 
G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre  is  president  and  the  Earl  of 
Meath  vice-president  of  the  council.  The  pro- 
visional committee  has  raised  £3,000  in  two  weeka. 

Devizes  Chpysanthemum  sho^w, — 

The  date  of  the  above  show  is  altered  from 
November  11  to  November  3. 

Feltham,  Bedfont,  and  Hanwoptlt 

show  takes  place  on  the  22od  inst.  at  Feltham. 
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A  yellow  CineParta*  —  The  Cineraria 
lef erred  to  on  page  403  as  Cineraria  aurioolata  it 
a  native  of  BntiSi  Central  Africa,  from  where  it 
was  introduced  about  half  a  dosen  years  ago.  The 
specific  name  is  derived,  not,  as  suggested,  from  the 
colour  of  the  blossoms,  for  the  term  auriculate 
signifies  having  ear-like  apfiendages.  Considering 
that  the  genus  Cineraria  is  now  entirely  swept 
away  by  botanists,  being  completely  swallowed  up 
by  Senecio,  it  would  appear  that  though  the 
garden  varieties  do  not  include  any  yellow  forms 
they  have  more  relatives  of  that  colour  than  any 
other.  Like  Azaleas,  Gloxinias,  Cerasus,  Amarvllis, 
and  many  other  classes,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  botanists  dictum  will  never  be  generally 
followed  in  gardens,  at  least  in  our  days. 

RubUS  molUOOanUS* — ^This  member  of 
the  Bramble  family,  so  well  illustrated  in  Thb 
Garden,  page  408,  is  the  plant  which,  under  the 
name  of  Kubns  reflezus,  attracted  much  attention 
at  the  recent  exhibition  at  Ghent,  being  unknown 
to  at  least  most  of  the  English  visitors.  In  good 
examples  the  leaves  reminded  one  much 
of  some  of  the  Begonias.  As  it  is  readily 
struck  from  cuttings,  we  shall  doubtless 
soon  see  this  Rubus  plentifully  distri- 
buted in  gardens.  This  Bramble  fur- 
nishes one  amonp  many  instances  of  an 
old  plant  bounding  all  at  once  into  a 
popularity  it  has  never  before  attained, 
for  R.  molnccanus  was  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  1817,  yet  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  talked  of  subjects  during  the  last 
few  weeks,     n^  p, 

Ceanothu0   divaploatuflL  — 

This  Ceanothus,  mentioned  in  Thb 
Gabden  among  the  shrubs  in  flower  at 
Kew,  struck  me  during  a  recent  visit 
as  one  of  the  most  notable  features 
there,  and  one  that  as  a  shrub  in  the 
open  ground  (apart  from  the  protection 
of  a  wall)  is  rarely  seen  in  such  grand 
condition.  It  attains  the  dimensions  of 
a  large  bush  some  10  feet  to  12  feet 
high,  and  is  of  a  dense,  freely-branching 
habit  of  growth.  The  oblong  ovate 
leaves,  an  inch  or  so  in  length,  are  dark 
green,  while  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
m  dense  clusters,  are  of  a  very  distinct 
shade  of  pale  slate  blue.  8o  numerous 
are  they  that  when  at  their  best  the 
entire  plant  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  that 
tint.  This  Ceanothus  is,  like  most 
members  of  the  genus,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  first  introduced  by 
seeds  sent  to  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  1841,  a  period  when  through 
its  actency  many  new  plants  were  intro- 
duced. Judging  by  its  behaviour  at 
Kew,  this  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  hardier  forms  of  Ceanothus,  though 
in  many  districts  the  protection  of  a 
wall  would  no  doubt  be  best. — T. 

Rhododendpons  In  Hyde  Papk.— 

Year  by  year  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  of  the  Knap 
Hill  Nurseries,  Woking,  makes  a  great  display  of 
these  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  in  Hyde  Park. 
The  best  sorts  noted  on  a  recent  visit  were: — 
White  and  other  shades  :  Sapho,  white,  distinctly 
blotched  with  maroon ;  Helen  Waterer,  centre 
white,  edged  with  crimson  ;  Duchess  of  Connaugbt, 
white,  yellow  spots,  very  showy ;  album  elegans, 
blush,  changing  to  white,  fine  shape  ;  The  Queen, 
the  description  of  the  previous  variety  exactly 
applies  to  this  sort ;  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge, 
lignt  blush,  deeper  edging ;  Lady  Grey  Egerton, 
silvery  blush,  splendid  truss  and  foliage.  Purple : 
Purpureum  elegans,  a  very  fine  flower  in  this  par- 
ticuUr  shade  of  colour.  Crimson  and  scarlet: 
Michael  Waterer,  crimson,  spotted,  fine ;  John 
Waterer,  free-blooming,  dark  crimson;  H.  W. 
Sargent,  crimson,  enormous  truss;  barclayanum, 
deep  rosy  crimson ;  J.  Marshall  Brooks,  rich 
scarlet,  with  a  bronze  spot,  a  striking  flower ; 
Martin  Hope  Sutton,  scarlet,  richly  marked,  dis- 
tinct and  very  fine.  Pink  and  rose,  ko, :  Mrs. 
Mendel,  pink,  each  petal  rayed  white,  yellow 
centre;  Concessum,  clear  pink,  light  centre, 
beautiful ;  Kate  Waterer,  rose,  yellow  centre,  very 


showy  ;  Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford,  rich  salmon  truss, 
large  and  beautiful ;  La^  Eleanor  Cathcart,  pale 
rose,  spotted  chocolate  ;  Stella,  pale  rose,  with  an 
intense  chocolate  blotch ;  Mrs.  W.  Agnew,  pale 
rose,  yellow  centre:  roseum  elegans,  an  old  and 
general  favourite ;  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  pale 
rose,  with  an  intense  black  spot,  one  of  the  most 
distinct  varieties ;  Mrs.  John  Penn,  salmon-pink ; 
W.  K  Gladstone,  pink,  fine  truss ;  Mrs.  Arthur 
Hunnewell,  pink,  primrose  centre,  very  pleasing. 
Lilac :  Everestianum,  rosy  lilac,  spotted  and 
fringed,  an  excellent  free-blooming  sort;  Mrs. 
Harry  IngersoU,  deep  rosy  lilac,  greenish  centre. 
Mauve :  Fastuoeum  flore-pleno,  a  flower  of  this 
colour  bearing  immense  trusses  of  double  flowers. — 
Qgo. 

AubPietias.  — I  have  seen  a  Fire  King 
growing  at  Long  Ditton  Nursery  in  previous 
years,  and  thought  it  the  most  richly  colouivd  of 
all  the  Aubrietias.  The  habit  then  was  excellent 
with  respect  to  seedlings.  Not  all  varieties  produce 
seed  freely.     The  very  best  for  that  purpose  was  a 


lasting  Pea  for  decorative  purposes.  Not  only 
are  the  flowers  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  a  spray  can  be  cut  with  a  doKen 
and  more  expanded  blossoms  on  a  stem.  It  is 
possible  to  grow  this  Pea  in  pots  under  glass  for 
early  blooming,  and  in  the  open  for  a  later  supply, 
thus  securing  two  successive  cuttinf;s.  Fine  as 
this  Pea  is  in  the  open,  it  is  magnificent  under 
glass. 

Osmanthus  ilioifolius  puppupeua. 

Some  bushes  of  this  evergreen  shrub  are  just  now 
objects  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
they  mingle  their  coppery  red  tints  with  the 
vernal  green  of  other  evergreen  shrubs  in  a  most 
attractive  manner.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  Holly. — 
jR.  D. 

I    Messps.  Dobble  and  Co.  write :  *<  We 

I  have  just  purchased  60  acres  of  fine  freehold  land 
I  in  the  Essex  seed-growing  district  It  lies  along- 
,  side  the  main  Great  Eastern  line,  and  is  close  to 


TUFTED  PANSIES  IN  A  ROCK  GARDEN. 
(Note  the  dwarf  tufted  growth  of  the  plantu  and  the  profusion  of  Jlowen.) 


rich  reddish  violet-coloured  variety  I  found  in  a 
batch  of  seedlings  from  Hendersoni,  which  was  put 
into  commerce  as  A.  violacea,  and  none  other  ever 
equalled  it  in  seed  production.  When  seedlings 
were  raised  the  majority  would  be  of  the  hue  of 
colour  of  the  parent ;  some  would  be  lighter,  but 
hardly  ever  was  one  better.  Still,  as  to  colour 
and  form,  as  well  as  in  floriferousness,  the  effect  of 
roastes  was  very  striking.  I  had  to  grow  it  largely 
for  seed  production  on  level  and  rather  retentive 
soil,  and  the  winter  frosts  would  often  nearly  kill 
the  shoots,  but  soon  it  would  break  up  and  then 
become  literal  masses  of  bloom  15  inches  to 
18  inches  across.  Dr.  Mules  very  much  resembles 
what  A.  violacea  was  fifteen  years  ago,  and  for  all 
I  know  may  be  now.  To  do  Aubrietias  justice 
they  should  be  planted  to  run  over  stone  or  rock 
work,  as  they  rejoice  in  such  positions,  and  in  time 
become  cascades  of  growth  and  colour.— A.  D. 

Lathypus  latlfolius  ^rpandiflopus 

albua. — What  a  fine  srower  this  Everlasting  Pea 
is,  and  what  a  superb  plant  for  cutting  from  !  A 
white  Everlasting  Pea  such  as  the  above,  which 
was  recently  distributed  by  Hobbies  and  Co. 
(John  Green),  Norfolk  Nurseries,  Dereham,  comes 
as  a  great  boon  to  those  who  use  the  white  Ever- 


Marks  Tey  Station.  We  intend  removing  our  seed- 
growing  operations  from  Orpington  to  this  new 
place  next  season." 


TUFTED  PANSIES  (VIOLAS)  AS 
ROCK  PLANTS. 

The  Tufted  Pansies  as  plants  for  the  rock  garden  are 
not  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  Among  the 
many  plants  that  are  freely  used  in  the  rock  garden, 
the  Tufted  Pansy  is  one  of  the  best.  They  make  a 
long-continued  display,  often  flowering  from  March 
till  October,  and  even  later  in  some  seasons. 
Modem  raisers  have  fortunately  given  us  a  race  of 
plants  of  better  growth  in  eveiy  way  than  the 
older  sorts  for  the  rock  ^^arden  ;  it  is  more  compact. 
Tufted  accurately  descnbee  the  habit  of  the  more 
modem  sorts,  and  as  the  tufts  are  studded  with 
charming  blossoms,  in  most  instances  free  from  the 
rays,  which  are  always  associated  with  the  older 
types,  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  rayless  flowers 
naturally  follows. 

The  rayless  Tufted  Pansies  are  more  refined  than 
the  rayed  forms.  The  colour,  too,  is  much  better 
represented,  many  pleasing  intermediate  shades 
now  being  obtainable. 
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It  is  withjplanta  of  this  deeoription  that  so  many 
oharmiDff  eneots  can  be  created,  the  work  being 
simplified  by  the  wealth  of  sorts  now  within  the 
reach  of  all.  No  grower  has  done  so  much  within 
recent  years  to  popnlarise  the  Tufted  Pansies  as 
Mr.  William  Sydenham,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 
His  Pansy  gardens  are  Always  an  interesting  sight 
when  they  are  in  flower.  The  illustration  shows 
the  free  flowering  character  of  the  plants  when 
grown  in  the  rock  garden.  As  may  be  seen  ample 
space  is  given  for  the  full  development  of  each 
plant,  the  pieces  of  rock  being  arranged  in  such  a 
wav  that  a  cool  root  run  is  afforded,  and  plenty  of 
soil  also.  These  are  two  points  which  the  grower 
must  always  recognise  if  his  efforts  in  planting  a 
rock  garden  are  to  end  successfully. 

Mr.  Sydenham  has  raised  many  new  Tufted 
Pansies,  and  he  is  always  on  the  look  out  in  his 
beds  of  seedlings  for  those  adapted  for  special 
purposes.  The  Violettas,  or  miniature  -  flowered 
varieties,  are  specially  adapted  for  the  rock  garden, 
and  in  addition  to  those  raised  by  the  late  Dr. 
Stuart  and  others,  Mr.  Sydenham  has  a  smidl  and 
interesting  collection  of  his  own.  A  variety  named 
Pigmy  is  a  pretty  little  blue  flower  with  a  vellow 
eye  and  rayless,  possessing  a  beautiful  habit,  and 
flowering  profusely  for  many  months.  Robin  is  a 
rather  small  flower  of  a  blush  colour,  each  plant 
beinff  literally  covered  with  a  mass  of  blossoms,  in 
this  instance  with  short  flower-stems.  Walter  B. 
Child  is  a  very  dainty  flower  with  a  white  rayless 
centre  broadly  margined  with  a  lavender  colour. 
The  plant  has  a  sooid  habit,  and  is  also  very  free 
flowering.  Quail  is  a  slif;ht  improvement  on  the 
last  named,  and  there  is  room  for  both  sorts. 
Minnie  Warren  is  a  charming  blush-lilac  miniature 
of  beautiful  form,  and  on  long  flower-stalks.  The 
plants  in  this  instance  are  very  small,  and  rather 
later  in  flowering  than  the  others,  but  it  is 
extremely  pretty.  Forset-me-not  and  Diadem  are 
two  new  sorts,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  W.  B. 
Child,  but  worthy  of  inclusion  in  this  selection. 
Violetta,  the  ori^pnal  of  the  type,  is  invaluable ;  it 
is  a  rayless  white,  suffused  with  yellow  in  the 
centre  and  very  sweet  scented. 

The  foreffoing  are  a  few  of  the  miniature  flowered 
sorts  snitaDle  for  the  rock  garden,  but  many  of 
the  larger-flowered  Pansies  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  D.  B.  Crank. 


BOOKS. 


Hand  List  of  ConifepsD.*— The  first 

edition  of  the  <*  Hand  List  of  Conifers"  grown  in 
the  Kew  Arboretum  has  been  exhausted  for 
eome  time.  It  is  now  republished  after  having 
t)een  carefully  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  names  of  numerous  species  and  varieties  which 
^ve  been  added  to  the  collection  since  the  first 
edition  was  prepared.  For  the  revision  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiselton-Dyer  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Masters,  F.R.S. 
The  coniferous  plants  now  enumerated  include 
'246  species  and  451  varieties,  or  some  700  *< sorts"  in 
alL  In  the  first  edition  it  was  stated  (page  16) 
that  Ginffko  biloba  is  apparently  nowhere  known 
-in  the  wild  state.  Several  fine  specimens  have  since 
been  found  by  Mrs.  Bishop  m  the  magnificent 
forests  which  surround  the  sources  of  the  Great 
•Gold  River  and  the  smaller  Min,  in  Western  China, 
-and  also  in  the  forests  of  Central  Yesso,  Japan. 
Measurements  of  several  exceptional  specimen 
trees  made  by  Mr.  Bean  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
are  given,  and  no  less  than  ten  exceed  the  dimen- 
sions recorded  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
•oultural  Society's  Conifer  Conference  in  1802. 

Sweet  Violets  and  Pansies  and 
"Violets  tpom  Mountain  and  Plaln.t 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Country  Lift 
■Library,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  its  contents 
•must  be  acknowledged  a  distinct  acquisition  to 
.horticultural  literature.     The  book  should   meet 


*  "  Hand  LUt  of  Ck^nifene  "  grown  in  the  Boyal  Botanic 
•Oardent,  Kew.    Sold  at  the  gaidens.    FHce  8d. 

t  "  Sweet  VioleU  and  Panaiee  and  YioleU  from  Mountain 
and  Plain."  Written  by  seTeral  antboritiee,  and  edited  by 
iE.  T.  Cook.  Pabliabed  by  Oeoige  Kewnet,  Southampton 
.-Street,  Strand,  and  at  the  oflloe  of  Country  Lift, 


the  doubts  and  difficulties  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  these  charming 
flowers,  and  as  the  subjects  treated  have  never 
been  so  well  considered  before,  this  new  volume 
deeerves  to  be  widely  read. 

As  the  title  of  the  book  denotes,  the  genus  Viola 
is  dealt  with  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner. 
The  editor  in  the  preface  is  careful  to  explain  that 
"it  is  not  the  work  of  an  individual,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  information  willingly  given  bv  those 
mentioned  .  .  .  and  of  the  many  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  Thb  Gabdbn  during  the  past 
few  years."  Kindly  reference  in  the  preface  to 
those  who  have  accomplished  praiseworthy  work  in 
the  past  with  the  show  and  fancy  Pansies  is  made, 
several  of  the  early  workers  being  mentioned  by 
name.  The  great  work  of  Dr.  Charles  Stuart,  of 
Chirnside,  is  recalled,  and  a  well-earned  tribute 
paid  to  his  unceasing  labours  to  gain  new  and 
beautiful  forms  of  the  Tufted  Pansy.  Much  of  the 
present  popularity  of  the  latter  type  of  the  flower 
the  editor  rightlv  attributes  to  the  encouragement 

S'ven  to  its  culture  by  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
ther  enthusiastic  raisers  and  cultivators  are  also 
mentioned.  Violets  of  mountain  and  plain  are 
very  fully  dealt  with,  each  of  the  species  being 
describea  in  detaiL  A  most  welcome  feature  is  the 
chapter  devoted  to  Sweet  Violets,  this  contributing 
much  useful  information,  of  which  too  little 
hitherto  has  been  heard. 

The  garden  Pansv  is  the  opening  chapter,  and  in 
it  is  traiced  the  evolution  of  the  flower.  The  reader 
is  taken  back  by  Mr.  R.  Dean  to  1813-14  when 
Lord  Gambier  and  his  gardener,  Thompson,  be^an 
experiments  with  Viola  tricolor  of  the  nelds.  The 
results  of  their  numerous  experiments  are  f^ven  in 
considerable  detail,  and  show  how  much  time  was 
spent  in  the  early  days  in  trying  to  improve  these 
flowers.  Subsequently,  about  forty  years  a|[o,  Mr. 
John  Fleming  created  a  sensation  at  Cliveden, 
Maidenhead,  by  his  huge  beds  of  Pansies.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  the  raiser  of  the  Cliveden 
set.  We  can  fully  endorse  the  remark  that  the 
«show  Pansy  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  'florists"  flowers  from  the  forties 
until  the  early  eighties,"  but  take  exception  to  the 
expression  that  uiey  "  are  seen  also  at  the  present 
day."  The  show  Pansy  is  never  seen  out  of 
Scotland,  except,  perhaps,  in  those  counties 
immediately  south  of  the  Border.  The  charac- 
teristics and  properties  of  the  show  Pansies  are 
clearly  deflnea  and  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts 
given.  Methods  of  culture  and  the  question  of 
insect  pests  and  their  eradication  receive  due 
attention. 

The  fancy  Pansy  receives  a  larger  share  of 
attention,  as  its  more  showy  and  interesting 
character  well  merits.  In  speaking  of  the  fancy 
Pansies  of  English  production,  the  contributor 
says :  "  They  are  so  refined  and  so  distinct  from  the 
fancy  tjrpe  ;  they  are  generally  of  vigorous  growth 
and  remarkably  free  blooming,  so  that  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  they  should  be  rising  in 
popular  favour,  though  the  large,  gorgeously 
blotched  fancy  varieties  still  dominate  the  gardens. 
As  thev  are  not  restricted  as  to  character  by  a 
schedule  of  arbitrary  properties  which  ffovem  the 
Enelish  show  varieties,  anything  which  can  lay 
claim  to  form,  size,  stoutness  of  texture,  and 
brilliancy  of  marking  can  be  comprehended  in  the 
fancy  section."  Those  who  prize  the  Pansies  for 
their  value  in  the  garden  have  every  reason,  there 
fore,  to  be  pleased  that  the  fancy  Pansies  *<  are  not 
restricted  by  a  schedule  of  arbitrary  properties." 
A  brief  history  of  this  type  of  the  flower  with  a 
useful  selection  of  varieties  is  given,  as  also  are  the 
properties  of  the  fancy  Pansy  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Lister.  Notes  on  raising  seedling  Pansies,  and  propa- 
gation by  cuttinss  and  also  by  division,  give  useful 
and  practical  cultural  information. 

'*  Pansies  at  shows  in  paper  collars  "  has  a  short 
chapter  to  itself.  We  are  ouite  in  sympathy  with 
the  opening  remarks,  wiiich  read  as  follow : 
"  Pansy  shows  are  not  the  terrifying  spectacles  of 
a  former  age,  although  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  old  school  florist,  who  loved  re^ularit^ 
of  form  and  flower  marking,  but  the  petals  m  their 
paper  collars  were  grotesque.  Such  exhibitions 
conveyed  one  lesson — *  how  not  to  show  Pansies.' " 


Chapter  IV.  deals  exclusively  with  the  tufted 
Pansy,  which  the  heading  explains  is  commonly 
called  Viola.  No  less  than  thirty  pages  are  needed 
to  treat  fully  so  beautiful  a  plant  for  our  gardens. 
The  proper  definition  of  Tufted  Pansy  is  clearly 
laid  down,  and  this  should  assist  materially  in 
securing  for  this  type  of  the  flower  a  proper 
Enslish  name.  Their  propagation  is  carefully 
explained,  several  excellent  ilTustrations  of  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  cuttings,  Ac,  being  given. 
Propagation  for  both  spring  and  autumn  planting, 
methods  of  makins  cuttings  and  cutting-beds,  and 
many  other  detaib,  each  of  value  in  its  season, 
shows  how  thoroughly  practical  the  advice  is.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  '*  coddling  "  the  plants  is  not 
advocated,  and  can  heartily  support  the  fact  that 
*<  Pansies,  however,  it  must  ever  be  remembered, 
are  quite  hardy,  and  therefore  need  no  protection." 
Raising  seedlings,  as  the  writer  remarks,  is  a 
**  fascinating  pursuit,"  and  one  never  knows  what 
a  batch  of  seedlings  may  produce.  This  aspect  of 
culture  is  worthy  of  more  attention,  and  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  and  one  has  no  seed 
of  one's  own  saving  it  is  "of  first  importance  to 
purchase  seed  collected  from  the  finest  varieties," 
which  only  a  specialist  can  supply. 

"An  appreciation  of  the  Tufted  Pansy"  is 
pleasant  reading,  and  gives  a  good  idea  of  what  caa 
be  done  with  these  plants.  Pansies  as  cut  flowers 
in  summer,  in  rock  and  wall,  in  town  and  suburbaa 
gardens,  and  treatment  of  Pansies  received  by  poet, 
show  the  scope  of  this  book.  Selections  of  rayless 
and  rayed  varieties,  the  charming  miniature 
flowerea  sorts,  and  a  list  of  some  of  the  beet 
margined  and  fancy  Tufted  Pansies  add  consider- 
ably to  its  value. 

Chapter  V.  is  somewhat  unique  in  that  it  deals 
with  "  Violets  from  Mountain  and  Plain,"  an  aspect 
from  which  little  is  said  and  much  less  is  known  of 
the  senus  Viola.  Most  interesting  information  is 
forthoomine  under  this  heading,  and  might  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  enthusiastic  gardeners  who 
desire  to  achieve  improvement.  On  page  58  we 
read :  "  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Violets  in 

general  are  either  unknown  or  unheeded,  and  the 
ybridist  seems  to  ignore  the  great  possibilities  of 
creating  a  new  race,  by  crossing  one  or  more  of  the 
species  from  the  mountains  of  Europe.  .  .  The 
material  is  here  for  some  zealous  worker  to  take  in 
hand  and  give  to  the  gardens  of  generations  to 
come  floral  joy  and  comfort,  more  so  even  than 
from  those  who  have  worked  diligently  in  the 
past."  This  chapter  must  be  considered  a 
valuable  sontribution. 

The  chapter  on  "Sweet  Violets"  is  a  most  weloome 
feature  in  this  interesting  book.  The  subjeot  is 
well  treated,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress  readers  with 
its  practical  value.  "  Violets  in  the  Oaiden," 
"Soil,"  "Position  of  Beds,"  "Raising  Youne 
Plants,"  "Varieties  for  the  Open,"  "Doable 
Violets  in  Frames,"  "The  Start,"  "Summer 
Management,"  "  Violets  during  Winter,"  and 
"Selections  of  Double  and  Single  Violets,"  are 
some  of  the  sub-headings. 

A  useful  little  index  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  the  illustrations  are  plentiful  for  a  work 
of  this  kind.  The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  the 
type  is  good  and  clear. — C.  A.  H. 


ROSE    EXHIBITING    FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

In  this  article  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  the 
beginner  a  few  hints  on  exhibiting  Rosea. 
One  of  the  first  things  he  should  study  is  the 
form  of  a  geod  flower.  Should  he  belong  to 
the  National  Rose  Society  he  will  find  that  in 
their  catalogue  three  excellent  examples  are 
given  of  what  a  good  Rose  should  be.  If  he 
visits  a  Rose  show  and  makes  a  close  survey  of 
the  premier  boxes  he  will  find  that  it  is  not 
always  the  biggest  Roses  that  have  obtained 
honours,  form  and  freshness  of  colour  comiug 
first :  size  afterwards.  On  receipt  of  the 
schedule  of  the  exhibition  he  proposes  to  enter 
for,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  find  classes  in  it  to  suit 
both  the  big  and  little  man. 
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The  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  go  in  for  the 
lowest  class  and  gradaallv  work  upwards  as 
success  comes.  We  are  all  apt  to  think  our 
Hoses  are  prize  ones  at  home,  but  when  put 
jigainst  others  we  have  sometimes  to  alter  our 
opinion.  There  is  quite  as  much  honour  in  a 
little  man  ¥rinning  in  a  class  for  six  as  the  big 
man  in  a  class  for  twenty-four.    When 

Cutting  the  Blooms 
it  is  best  to  do  so  the  evening  before  between 
«ix  and  eight  o'clock.  They  last  lon^r  than 
when  cut  on  the  morning  of  the  exhibition.  Do 
not  carry  them  about  on  a  tray,  but  have  some 
tins  of  water  in  a  box  and  put  them  in  imme- 
<diately,  transferring  them  to  a  cool  room.  Put 
them  in  the  show  box  temporarily  and  leave 
the  lid  open  a  little  and  defer  the  final  fixing 
up  until  the  exhibition  is  reached.  Cut  with 
SB  long  a  stem  as  possible,  and  gently  tie  the 
centre  of  the  blooms  with  double  Berlin  wool, 
as  this  prevents  too  quick  expansion  and 
enables  them  to  travel  better.  In  arranging, 
always  put  the  largest  flowers  in  the  back,  the 
b«9t  at  ihe  corners,  the  medium  ones  in  the 
middle,  and  the  smallest  in  the  bottom  rows. 
If  the  weather  is  hot  I  find  a  piece  or  two  of 
ice  placed  on  the  moss  venr  beneficial,  it  helps 
to  preserve  the  flowers.  Take  as  many  spare 
blooms  with  you  as  possible.  Arrive  at  the 
exhibition  early,  get  the  card  from  the  secre- 
tary, and  place  tne  box  in  position,  leaving 
the  lid  about  2  inches  open.  Then  wander 
round  the  tent  and  watcn  some  of  the  old 
hands  setting  up.  It  is  very  interesting,  and 
one  will  learn  more  from  seeing  others  than 
from  any  written  directions. 

On  no  account  keep  openins  the  box  and 
looking  at  the  flowers.  You  wul  probably  see 
a  brouier  exhibitor  keep  arranging  ana  re- 
arranging his  flowers— let  him— leave  yours 
alone  until  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  time  arrives  for  clearing  the  tent, 
then  put  the  box  in  order,  see  there  are  no  dupli- 
cates, and  that  the  labels  are  neatly  written. 
With  a  camel-hair  brush  gently  brush  the  outer 
row  of  petals  outward,  and  loosen  the  ties  a 
little,  but  do  not  remove  them  until  just  before 
the  tent  is  cleared,  as  some  of  the  thin 
varieties  like  Captain  Hay  ward  have  a  very  bad 
habit  of  bursting  at  the  last  moment.  Have 
the  spare  blooms  quite  ready  to  replace  if 
necessary.  You  will  now  have  to  retire  to 
await  the  judge's  decision.  You  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  your  box  marked  "First 
Prize,''  perhaps  that  honour  may  be  deferred 
for  anotner  occasion.  Never  mind ;  make  up 
your  mind  to  try  and  go  one  better  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  sometimes  happens  when  one  has 
entered  for  an  exhibition  tnat  there  are  very 
few  blooms  to  draw  from  owing  to  the  season, 
and  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  exhibiting. 
If  it  is  possible  to  make  up  the  box,  by  all 
means  exhibit  Your  brother  exhibitor's 
flowers  will  probablv  be  like  your  own,  and 
the  chances  will  be  the  same.  One,  too,  often 
hears  the  remark, "  What  is  the  good  of  my 
exhibiting  when  I  have  to  compete  against  the 
professional  gardener."  To  a  very  great  extent 
that  is  a  mistake ;  the  gardener  has  too  many 
other  things  to  think  of.  He  cannot  give  the 
attention  to  his  Roses  as  the  man  who  grows 
his  own,  who  coddles,  feeds,  and  nurses  them 
himself,  who  loves  them,  and  gives  them  the 
whole  of  his  attention. 
Enfield,  C.  Page. 


CLOTH    OF   GOLD    ROSB« 

This  is  not  a  Rose  for  outdoors  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  Rose  growers,  we  think,  will 
be  interested  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 


CLOTH  or  GOLD  BOSE  IK  BASUTOLAND. 


which  depicts  it  growing  in  Basutoland.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  soft  yellow  in  colour. 
Mr.  Crook,  writing  in  Tii%  Gabdsn  of 
May  6,  1899,  says  :— 

*'The  briffht,  shininff,  smooth  foliage  and  large, 
soft  yellow  flowers  with  deeper  centre  and  sweet 
scent,  place  this  Rose  amongst  the  best  yellow 
forms.  There  used  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  it 
growing  on  a  warm  south  wall,  the  roots  rannins 
ander  a  gravel  walk,  in  the  gardens  at  Farleigh 
Castle,  near  Bath,  forty  years  ago.  In  this 
position  it  bloomed  abundantlv.  I  am  aware  it 
does  not  bloom  satisfactorily  m  the  open  except 
in  a  few  favourable  situations,  and  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  general  planting  in  the  open  ;  but 
for  growing  in  a  cool  house  and  trained  close  to  the 
glass  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  It  is 
ffrowing  in  this  way  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  near 
Chard,  in  a  Camellia  house.  The  plant  is  an  old 
one,  having  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm,  the 
roots  in  a  hard  soil.  In  this  position  the  wood 
ripens  well  and  flowers  very  freely  every  year 
during  March  and  April.    It  deserves  to  be  more 

Sown  under  fflass,  and  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
ar^hal  NieT,  all  points  considered.'' 


ROSES  IN  ALDBNHAM  HOUSE 
GARDENS. 


Gboupino  Rosbs. 
Though  not  a  new  method,  the  arranging  of 
suitable  Roses  in  groups  in  various  parts  of 
the  ornamental  grounds  nas  much  to  commend 
it,  as  when  once  the  sites  have  been  decided 
upon  and  the  ground  well  prepared  these  give 
very  little  trouble  compared  to  the  effect 
produced  and  the  wealth  of  blooms,  which  may 
be  cut  all  through  the  season.  The  ends  of 
shrubberies  or  banks  form  admirable  positions 
to  grow  them  in,  choosing,  of  course,  the  most 
sheltered  places.  Time  will  be  well  spent  in 
giving  the  plants  a  good  start  by  taking  out 
the  old  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches 
and  adding  good  turfy  loam,  road  scrapings, 
and  plenty  of  good  farmyara  manure,  and  at 
the  same  time  see  that  the  beds  are  properly 
drained 


Early  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting. 
The  growths  should  be  well  pegged  down  and 
they  will  require  little  pruning.  At  the  same 
time  give  a  good  mulcning  of  horse  manure. 
The  young  shoots  will  also  recjuire  to  be 
pegged  down  once  or  twice  during  summer, 
and  after  the  ground  is  well  covered  allow 
them  to  grow  away  as  naturally  as  possible. 
One  or  two  applications  of  insecticide  should 
be  applied  to  Keep  them  free  from  insect  pests, 
and  during  long  spells  of  dry  weather  give 
good  drenchings  of  liquid  farmyard  manure. 
During  winter  the  more  tender  Etoses  can  be 
easily  protected,  first  by  heaping  some  liffht 
porous  soil  over  the  crown  of  the  plants,  and  a 
little  light  long  litter  or  Bracken  placed  over 
the  growths  will  render  them  safe  tiU  spring. 

Prtmtnq.—A  judicious  thinning  of  the 
weakest  shoots  snould  be  done  annually,  but 
not  too  severely.  Applv  a  good  dressing  of 
loam  and  half-decayed  farmyard  manure, 
thoroughly  peg  down,  and  the  work  is  finishea 
till  the  young  shoots  require  attention  as 
before  mentioned.  Choose  as  much  as  possible 
varieties  which  do  well  on  their  own  roots,  as 
when  worked  on  other  stocks  the  suckers 
often  give  much  trouble,  and  unless  carefully 
watched  for  and  removed  do  much  dama^  to 
the  plants.  I  append  a  list  of  some  of  the 
varieties  which  do  best  here,  and  are  particu- 
larly well  suited  for  this  purpose : — 

llengalellermom.— 'One  of  the  most  delightful 
Roses  I  know  for  this  purpose.  It  is  so  cheap 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  perfectly  hardy, 
does  well  in  any  position,  and  continues  to 
flower  in  ^eat  profusion  f rom  earljr  spring  till 
quite  late  in  autumn.  I  have  in  mild  seasons 
seen  good  blooms  on  our  beds  at  Christmas, 
and  it  is  also  sweetly  scented.  This  variety  is 
suitable  either  for  the  trimmer  parts  of  the 
garden  or  for  the  semi- wild  portion,  such  as 
the  wilderness  or  woodland  walks,  where 
ground  game  does  not  abound. 

B,  Cramoisie  Superteure.—An  old  favourite 
of  much  merit,  and  only  seen  at  its  best  when 
planted  in  Rood-sized  groups.  It  is  among  the 
brightest  of  anything  I  know,  and  can  be  seen 
from    a    great    distance,   the   foliage   being 
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particularly  attractive.  It  is  not  a  very  strong 
ffrower,  and  therefore  should  be  planted  rather 
thickly.  It  is  very  free,  continues  to  bloom 
through  the  season,  and  makes  an  admirable 
group  in  a  shrubbery  bed. 

B.  alpina  pyrcnaica, — This  is  very  little 
known  or  grown,  though  a  fairly  good  grower 
witii  us.  The  flowers  are  small  and  not  of 
much  value,  but  the  foliage  assumes  lovely 
tints  in  autumn  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other  variety  I  know,  and  the  bnght  red  spines 
and  wood  during  winter  are  very  telling. 
Should  be  in  every  collection. 

R.  ru^rt/o^fo.— Much  grown  on  the  Continent 
for  forming  hedges,  for  which  it  is  admirably 
suited.  It  is  very  robust,  and  the  beautiful 
plum-coloured  foliage  and  wood  are  highly 
attractive,  especially  the  i>oint8  of  the  young 
shoots  in  summer,  and  during  winter  the  wood 
retains  the  same  distinct  colour.  We  have 
grouped  it  in  several  places  and  kept  the 
growths  pegged  down,  but  not  too  formally. 
When  treated  in  this  way  it  makes  a  distinct 
and  pleasinff  object ;  the  flowers  are  insiimi- 
ficant.  but  the  fruit  is  large  and  showy.  Well 
suited  for  any  position  in  the  pleasure  grounds 
The  small 

Polyantha  Hose  Perle  dlOr  is  another 
favourite  here,  and  when  well  established  forms 
charming  groups  and  produces  thousands  of 
its  perfect  little  blooms  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn. 

R.  MfM.  E.  Resd,—T\n&  Hybrid  Tea,  though 
none  too  luurdy,  is  also  admirable  for  tne 
purpose.    The  several  varieties  of 

Mo9a  rugosa  are  also  well  adapted  for 
grouping  in  bold  masses.  These  should  not  be 
pegged,  out  allowed  to  assume  a  natural  habit, 
severely  pruning  them  during  spring.  They 
should  be  planted  in  as  large  masses  as  possible 
in  separate  colours.  The  best  for  this  purpose 
is  the  semi-double  white  Blanche  Double  de 
Coubert.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  is  most 
refieshinf^,  and  the  large  fruits  are  also  beau- 
tiful durmff  autumn.  There  are  many  other 
Boses  whicn  lend  themselves  for  such  planting 
equally  well,  but  those  enumerated  are  among 
the  best. 

PiLULS  Roses. 

Good  pillars  of  Hoses  are  so  useful  for  both 
small  and  lar^^e  gardens  that  it  is  not  surprising 
their  culture  is  increasing.  Even  in  quite  small 
gardens,  where  ground  space  is  of  the  greatest 
consideration^  they  may  be  grown  to  perfection 
without  taking  up  much  room,  and  larger 
quantities  of  Roses  may  be  had  in  this  way  as 
compared  with  other  methods  of  culture.  In 
large  places  these  Roses,  when  boldly  planted, 
mfike  pictures  of  colour  about  the  shrubberies 
not  easily  forgotten. 

But  they  must  be  liberally  grown.  Some- 
thing[  more  than  driving  in  a  long  stake  and 
training  them  to  it  is  required.  Stout  Larch 
poles  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  diameter  and 
from  10  feet  to  15  feet  out  of  the  ground 
should  be  fixed  in,  being  well  supported  by 
three  stout  struts  to  not  only  strengthen  them, 
but  for  appearance  sake,  as  these  form  a  kind 
of  base.  When  well  clothed  th^  are  very 
pleasing,  and  will  last  many  years.  The  ground 
should  De  well  prepared  by  introducing  good 
loam  and  manure,  and  the  plants  well  mulched 
each  season.  An  annual  thinning  of  the 
growths  in  early  spring  will  be  required,  and 
the  growths  should  be  securel^r  naOed  to  the 
poles.  Free-growing  varieties  will  clothe  these 
m  two  seasons 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  varieties 
for  making  pillars,  but  the  following  can  be 
most  thoroughly  recommended  :— Leuchstern, 
roee-mnk ;  Carmine  Pillar  single,  carmine ; 
The  Dawson,  rosy  pink ;  Setigera,  deep  rose 


and  late  ;  Paurs  Single  White,  Pink  Roamer, 
very  free,  rose-pink  ;  Sinica  Anemone,  single, 
silvery  pink ;  Thalia,  white  :  Euphrosyne, 
pink  ;  Aglaia,  canary  yellow  ;  vivid,  crimson ; 
Una,  creamy  white  ;  The  Lyon,  rich  crimson ; 
Felicite  Perpetue,  creamy  white  :  Myrianthes 
Renoncule,  blush  ed^  rose:  Alister  Stella 
Gray,  yellow;  Multiflora,  white;  Moschata 
alba,  white  tinged  pink;  FranQois  Foucard, 
lemon  yellow ;  Claire  Jacquier,  nankeen 
yellow ;  and  Celine  Forestier,  sulphur  yellow. 

K  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Oardens,  Malree,  Herts, 
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LILY     FAILURES     IN     1903. 

LAST  year  was  not  at  all  a  favourable  one 
for  Lilies,  and  the  many  lovers  of 
this  beautiful  class  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  Lily 
^  conference  was  held  in  the  previous 
year,  when  Lilies  on  the  whole  did 
well.  The  present  year  is  likely  to  be  even 
more  disappointing,  for  in  many  districts  the 
early  Lilies  at  least  have  been  comparative 
failures,  and  many  of  the  later  ones  are  already 
showing  signs  of  disease.  The  sharp  spring 
frosts  left  their  mark  on  many,  particularly  on 
the  Japanese  L.  Hansoni,  which  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  Lilies  from  that  region  to  establish 
here  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  starts  into  growth 
so  early  that  the  frosts  often  destroy  the 
flower-buds.  Out  of  a  number  of  this  Lily 
recently  noted,  which  even  last  year  flowered 
well,  and  early  this  spring  gave  promise  of  a 
beautiful  display,  there  was  not  one  single 
ezpKanded    blossom,    the    buds    having    all 

Eerished.  Many  other  Lilies  suffered  also, 
ut  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  L.  Hansoni, 
though  in  moist  districts  L.  Henryi  has  a  most 
unhappy  look.  Lilium  auratum  is  a  most 
tantalising  species,  and  failures  in  its  culture 
far  more  than  outweigh  the  successes.  All 
attempts  to  ^ow  this  Lily  as  a  remunerative 
crop,  either  m  this  country  or  in  Holland,  have 
failed  completely,  hence  we  are  still  compelled 
to  obtain  oulbs  from  Japan,  where  disease  is 
certainly  far  more  prevalent  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  result  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  increased  mortality  during  the  voyage,  and 
in  the  number  that  never  make  their  appear- 
ance above  ground  after  planting.  At  the 
Chiswick  conference  Mr.  George  Massee  read 
a  paper  on  the  different  Lily  diseases,  but  he 
did  not  touch  upon  an  ailment,  fungoid  or 
otherwise,  which  often  plays  such  havoc  with 
L.  auratum.  This  frequently  attacks  the  most 
vigorous  examples,  and  is  first  shown  by  the 
plant  suddenly  ceasing  to  grow,  then  the  top 
bends  over,  the  buds  drop,  and  soon  afterwards 
the  leaves  follow.  A  brown  stripe  frequently 
appears  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  from  this 
the  leaves  are  the  first  to  drop.  It  is  generally 
referred  to  as  sunstroke,  but  whether  this  is 
the  direct  cause  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  It  is 
certainly,  as  a  rule,  most  prevalent  during 
showery  weather,  when  hot  suns  are  alternated 
with  heavy  rains ;  but  this  year  the  rains  without 
the  sunshme  seem  to  have  been  sufficient.  Pro- 
bably the  low  temperature  of  the  soil  combined 
with  the  wet  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
A  strange  feature  of  this  disease  is  that  the 
bulbs  are  not  affected,  as  if  dug  up  directly 
the  stems  die  down  not  onlv  the  bulb  itself, 
but  the  roots  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  in  ^a 
condition.  To  fight  this  ailment  various 
devices  have  been  tried,  the  most  effectual 
beiuff  to  plant  the  bulbs  among  low  growing 
shruDs,  so  that  the  basal  portion  of  the  stem 


from  whence  the  roots  are  produced  is  shaded 
from  direct  sunshine ;  but  even  this  is  not 
always  successful,  though  it  is  undoubtedly 
helpful. 

Evils  of  Late  Plahtino. 

Another  matter  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  Lily  ailments  has  formed  the  subject  of 
many  notes,  yet  it  is  ignored  as  much  as  evw. 
This  is  the  late  season  at  which  the  bulbs  ar& 
planted,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  groond 
too  long  not  onlv  does  tne  substance  of  the 
bulb  suffer,  but  the  basal  roots,  which  are  the 
first  to  form,  are  few  and  weak  compared  with 
those  on  bulbs  planted  earlier,  and  oon- 
sequently  when  the  greatest  strain  comes  many 
of  them  succumb.  At  all  events,  the  experience 
of  several  vears  is  that  the  mortality  amoDg 
late-planted  bulbs  is  far  greater  than  among 
those  planted  at  the  proper  season.  That  the 
climatic  conditions  of  this  country  do  not 
supply  all  the  requirements  of  the  different 
Japanese  Lilies  is  shown  by  L.  odorum,  L 
Erameri,  and  L.  rubellum.  None  of  theee 
ever  become  thoroughly  established,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply  by  annual 
importation.  True,  a  few  may  oe  sometimes 
coaxed  to  flower  the  second  season,  but  veiy 
rarely  afterwards.  However  treated,  the  bolbB 
seem  to  suffer  from  an  excess  of  moistare, 
which  lodges  at  the  base  of  the  scales  and 
forms  the  seat  of  decay.  Very  frequently  a 
bulb  vrill  be  to  all  appearance  quite  sound,  and 
on  being  touched  wul  fall  to  pieces,  the  scales 
being  all  clean  and  fresh,  except  just  at  the 
extreme  base.  The  best  antidote  for  this  is  to 
plant  them  between  low-growing  shrubs,  as  thejr 
serve  not  only  as  a  protection  from  harso 
winds  when  youn£[,  but  the  roots  tend  to 
absorb  any  excessive  amount  of  moiBtora 
Even  with  these  precautions  the  Lilies  just 
named  are  decidedly  short-lived.  Lilinm 
Browni  of  gardens  needs  the  same  treatment, 
but  it  is  more  robust,  so  that  it  will  often 
succeed  where  the  others  fail.  A  few  years 
ago  a  change  in  planting  these  delicate  LUies 
was  advocated,  viz.,  instead  of  placing  the  bulb 
upright  and  surrounding  it  with  sand  it  was 
to  be  laid  on  its  side  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  moisture  at  the  base.  After  being  well 
tried,  however,  this  has  not  turned  out  a 
success. 

Lilium  longiflorum,  well  as  it  does  in  some 
of  the  southern  counties,  is  a  comparatiTe 
failure  in  many  of  the  northern  ones,  the  wet 
and  cold  winter  being  too  much  for  it.  True: 
bulbs  imported  from  Japan  will  flower  well 
the  first  season,  after  which  many  of  the  bulbs 
split  up  into  several  small  ones,  and  they 
seldom  gain  suflicient  vigour  to  flower, 
particularly  if  the  situation  is  at  all  cold  and 
damp.  Lilium  speciosum  even  this  season 
looks  well  in  many  places,  though  a  few  have 
gone  off  here  and  there,  in  the  way  that  L 
auratum  does. 

The  White  Lily. 
No  notice  of  failures  in  Lily  culture  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  that  charming 
species,  the  white  or  Madonna  lily,  which  has 
in  many  places  fallen  such  a  prey  to  disease. 
According  to  Mr.  Massee  this  is  caused  hj  a 
fungus  (Botrytis  cinerea),  a  near  ally  of  wBch 
has  proved  very  destructive  to  the  plantations 
of  Lilium  Harrisi  in  Bermuda.  Various 
measures  have  been  tried  to  prevent  it,  the 
most  effectual  being  to  spray  tne  plants  with 
potassium  sulphide  dissolved  in  water.  This 
authority  just  mentioned  recommends  2oz.  of 
the  potassium  to  be  dissolved  in  3  gallons  of 
water.  In  some  country  districts  where 
allowed  to  remain  untouched  this  Lily  may 
be  seen  in  all  its  vigour,  while  in  others  it  is 
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quite  a  failure.  Large  numbers  of  bulbs  are 
sent  to  this  country  every  year  from  the  south 
of  France,  and  in  many  cases  thb  fungus  has 
been  introduced  in  places  where  it  was  before 


I  have  known  etaodards  to  be  formed  of  these 
Rosea  by  making  a  wirework  contrivance  with 
spreading  head,  the  Briars  between  entwined 
aroand  the  stem,  and  when  they  reached  the  top 


the  shoots  were  spread  outwards,  thus  making  a 
n • X J  u_-j      J  ^njoy  Penzance  Briar 


unknown,  for  these  Trench  bulbs  are  as  a  rule  a^I  *  j^  .,J!!7„5PJ!!S 

badly  infested  with  the  spores.    Wet  and  cold  |  ^^'l^^TZ^^J^^g  branch^  bent  down  by 

the  weight  of  blossom  or  flinging  the  long  sprays 
over  f  ome  bank  or  water  edge. 


already  overburdened  ooUeotion  of  Roses,  but  I 
think  if  we  can  obtain  rambling  Roses,  hardy 
and  free  in  growth,  that  they  would  be  warmly 
welcomed.  Philomel. 


weather  greatly  assists  the  spread  of  this 
fungus,  so  that  it  may  be  understood  that  it 
has  this  year  asserted  itself  strongly  in  many 
places. 


Has  anyone  sown  the  seed  of  these  Roses  ?  If  not, 
I  would  advise  them  to  do  so.   I  believe  the  hybrid 


By  some  cultivators  several  members  of  the  i  nature  will  manifest  itself  in  the  offspring  for  some 
Martagon  group  are  regarded  as  comparative  time  to  come.  And,  again,  how  easy  for  someone 
failures,  as  they  give  poor  results   the  first  j  with  leisure  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of  adding 


greater  and  more  distinct  variety  by  crossing  some 
of  the  best  of  existing  Roses.  Even  in  the  un- 
crossed seed  one  will  obtain  some  useful  variations. 
Then  there  are  the 

WICHUBAIANA  HYBRIDS, 


aeason  after  planting.  Two  of  the  most 
pronounced  in  this  respect  are  L.  chalcedoni- 
•cum  and  L.  szovitzianum,  which  will  often 
scarcely  appear  above  ground  the  first  season, 
but  continues  to  improve  afterwards.    Both 

these  LUies  have  very  stout  deep  descending  I  even  more  remarkable  than  the  last-named.  I  am 
roots  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  but  no  stem  |  very  optimistic  as  regards  the  future  of  this  group, 
roots,  hence  until  they  are  well  established  the  i  especially  as  we  are  obtaining  some  that  are 
results  are  likely  to  be  disappointing.  i  autumn  blooming.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  type 

Lastly,  in  the  list  of  Lily  failures  may  be  j  blooms  much  later  than  the  hybrid  offspring.  Now 
mentioned  several  species  whose  non-success  'if  we  can  alter  this  we  should  gain  some  late- 
is  owing,  not  to  any  particular  disease,  but  to  flowering  climbers,  which  would  be  very  welcome, 
the  climatic  conditions  being  in  some  way  or  l  »?d  apparently  this  is  possible,  as  it  is  manifest  in 
other  unsuitable  to  them.  For  instance,  where  Jt®  variety  Frangois  Foucard,  a  hybnd  between 
<io  we  find  established  plants  of  Lilium  I  V*^  *^^P?  *°^  ^'^r^^.F^'^^/'  But  as  it  is  these 
avenaceum,  columbianum,  ^Leichtlini,  mari-'^""^  ^^~"^"  ^^"^  themselves  to  most  artistic 
timum,  parvum,  philadelphicum^  pulchellum, 


arrangements. 


such  as  trailers  for  festoons  or  as 
wmum,  parvum,  pnuaaeipnicum^  puicneimm,  |  weepers,  and  the  only  point  that  I  am  doubtful 
rubescens,  tenuifolmm,  and  washmgtonmnum  ]  about  is  that  too  much  will  be  attempted,  with  the 


H.P. 


AMONG    THB     SWEET    BRIARS 
AND    IVICHURAIANA    ROSES« 

How  strange  that  it  was  reserved  for  a  judge  of  the 
Law  Courts  to  give  us  the  delightful  June  Roses 
known  as  Penzance  Briars.  How  we  should  miss 
their  delicious  fragrance  and  their  great  vigour. 
What  delightful  variations  one  may  make  in  one's 
garden  by  the  help  of  these  beautiful  Roses.  Arches 
«nd  lofty  pillars  may  be  wreathed  with  them,  and 
hedges  as  impenetrable  as  Holly  may  be  formed, 
while  in  isolated  groups  they  are  perhaps  seen  in 
their  most  charming  phase.  What  picturesque 
features  are  possible  by  the  aid  of  a  little  wirework. 


result  that  the  variety  will  be  unappreciated  through 
its  indifferent  flowers.  I  consiaer  they  should  be 
cut  in  pretty  hard  now  and  then,  say  every  second 
year,  so  that  a  quantity  of  new  growth  is  promoted. 

I  do  not  see  why  many  of  these  free-growing 
Roses  should  not  find  a  home  in  the  heroaoeous 
border.  We  all  know  how  well  Crimson  Rambler 
can  be  so  utilised,  and  why  not  Jersey  Beauty, 
Dorothy  Perkins,  and  wichuraiana  rubra,  so 
deliciously  fragrant,  or  Reine  Andr^,  also  sweetly 
fragrant. 

K  year  or  two  a|;o  I  saw  at  Kew  some  oharmine 
hybrids  of  wichuraiana.  There  were  some  crossed 
with  Rugosas,  others  with  Mme.  Plantier,  and 
others  with  General  Jacqueminot,  and  very  pretty 
they  were.     One  is  always  reluctant  to  add  to  the 


A   UOUSEFUL  OF  MBS.  JUUN  LAIN      BOSE  IN   MR.  LOWE's  NURSERY  AT  UXBRIDOE. 


I        A  GREAT   MARKET   ROSE 
I  NURSERY. 

'  The  Rose   in    these    days   is  grown  on   an 
I  immense  scale   on  commercial  Tines  for   the 
j  supply  of  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  Roses 
in  tnis  country  during  winter  and  spring  when 
the  out  of  door  supply  is  exhausted.    Those 
I  unacquainted  with  the  suburbs  of  London  and 
other  large  cities  cannot  have  the  faintest  idea 
I  of   the   magnitude   of  many   of   these  glass 
I  establishments  devoted  mainly  to  the  growth 
of  the  queen  of  flowers.    When  we  consider  the 
popularity  of  the  Rose  in  England,  that  it  is 
I  the  flower  most  loved  of  all,  a  flower  that  is 
always  welcome,  and  one  whose  fragrance  and 
beauty  can  be  enjoyed  every  day  in  the  year,  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  so  much  enter- 
prise has  been  launched  in  favour  of  its  f^rowth 
under  glass.     I  have  on  several  occasions  in 
years  past  visited  some  of  the  gardens  of  this 
description,  and  always  derived  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  my  visits,  and  I  would  like  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  intelligent,  courteous, 
and  straightforward  way  I  have  always  been 
received  by  the  owners  and  managers  of  those 
establishments,  and  the  frank  and  unhesitating 
way  in  which  they  communicate  their  technicid 
knowledge  in  the  growth  of  the  subjects  in 
which  they  so  greatly  excel. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  one  of  these  large  establish- 
ments for  the  first  time,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Lowe  and  his  partner  Mr.  Shawyer.  It  is 
situated  about  nalfway  between  the  pretty 
village  of  Hillingdon  and  the  old  and  interesting 
town  of  Uxbridge  in  Middlesex,  distant  from 
the  latter  place  about  a  mile.  On  approaching 
the  garden  the  subiect  first  to  arrest  the 
visitor's  attention  is  what  appears  to  be  a  forest 
of  timber  erections— posts  and  rails  without 
apparent  ending.  On  closer  approach 
the  ground  on  which  these  erections 
were  fixed  was  seen  to  be  planted 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chry- 
santhemums in  batches  of  early, 
mid -season,  and  late  varieties,  and 
the  utility  of  these  erections  then 
became  apparent.  They  are  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  portable 
lights,  which  are  placed  over  the 
plants  when  frost  approaches.  With 
this  temporary  glass  roof  and  the 
outside  of  the  quarters  protected  by 
tiffany,  these  quarters  are  transformed 
in  an  astonishing  short  space  of  time 
into  houses  quite  impregnable  to 
ordinary  frosts,  and  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  practical  value  of  these  erections 
in  tne  cultivation  of  the  Rose  and 
many  other  flowers  out  of  doors. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  use 
made  of  the  principle  of  heating 
erections  with 

POETABLE  BOILEBS  AND  PiPES. 

On  the  approach  of  exceptionally 
severe  frosts  or  occasions  of  much 
rain  to  prevent  damping,  and  also 
to  hasten  the  maturity  of  crops,  the 
application  of  heat  by  this  principle 
to  any  desired  plants  is  onljr  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  The  visitor 
who  may  call  at  one  of  these  estab- 
lishments expecting  to  see  the  many 
beautiful  associations  surrounding  a 
private  garden  will  receive  a  very 
painful  shock.    He  will  see  rather  a 
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manufactory,  where  the  prodactioo  of  Roses  or 
other  flowers  is  reduced  to  a  system  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  brickmaker  turning  out  bricks 
from  his  yard.  All  sentiment  is  eliminated. 
Packing  thb  Rosbs. 
The  first  structure  we  entered  was  the 
packing  shed.  This  was  practically  full  of  cut 
flowers,  mostly  Rosee,  all  being  bunched,  packed, 
and  prepared  for  market  by  an  army  of  men, 
young  women,  and  boys,  a  very  pretty  and 
deligntful  sight  I  asked  the  manager  if  the 
flowers  were  chiefly  intended  for  Covent 
Garden,  and  also  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
disposing  of  such  vast  quantities  daily.  He 
replied  that  no  difficulty  was  found,  and  that 
markets  all  over  Britain  were  supplied,  and 
incidentally  he  remarked  how  useful  a  service 
the  costermonger  and  the  flower  girl  rendered 
the  flower  grower  and  the  public  by  disposing 
of  the  third-rate  produce  at  a  cheap  price  in 
the  streets.  All  the  glass  houses  m  this 
establishment  are  built  of  timber  and  glass, 
which  are  not  so  costly  or  permanent,  of 
course,  as  when  bricks  are  used  for  a  base. 
Many  of  those  I  saw  had  been  erected  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  with  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  repair  looked  like  lasting  another  ten 
years.  They  are  open  roofed,  and  run  from 
140  feet  to  150  feet  in  length  by  12  feet  or 
14  feet  in  width. 

There  are  scores  of  these,  covering  on  an 
aggregate  from  six  acres  to  seven  acres.  The 
sou  here  is  a  strong  loam,  partaking  very  much 
of  the  character  of  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Slough  and  Langley,  near  to  which  is 
brick  earth  verging  on  stiff  marl,  and  from 
which  the  famous  bricks  of  this  district  are 
made.  The  Roses  are  planted  in  the  natural 
soil,  well  enriched  with  manure  and  deeply  and 
well  cultivated.    The  system  on  which 

The  Rose  is  Cultivated 
at  these  gardens  is  simplicity  itself.  The 
varieties  are  few,  and  con- 
fined to  those  colours 
popular  in  the  market  and 
that  are  good  growers,  and 
carry  bold,  large,  upstanding 
flowers.  Every  Rose  planted 
is  propagated  on  the  place, 
ana  it  will  surprise  many 
to  know  that  good  strong 
plants  filling  5-inch  pots 
with  healthy  roots  and 
ample  foliage  fit  to  plant 
out  in  the  permanent  beds 
can  be  manufactured  in 
thousands  in  the  short  space 
of  three  months. 

They  are  f^rafted  on  the 
Briar  stock  m  heat  in  the 
propagating  house  in  March, 
and  by  the  middle  of  June 
or  earlier  the  best  of  them 
are  ready  for  planting  out. 
Here  none  are  grown  per- 
manently in  pots,  but  all 
are  planted  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  house,  leaving  a  path 
running  round  on  either  side, 
with  borders  planted  at  the 
side  as  well.  A  great  number 
of  these  houses  are  well 
heated  for  the  production  of 
early  Roses,  others  partially 
heated,  others  without  heat 
at  all,  and  some  planted  in 
the  open,  in  the  temporary 
timber  erections  for  portable 
glass  lights  only,  thus  secur- 
ing a  long  continued  succes- 
sion of  splendid  flowers 
without  a  break,  and  this 


all  the  year  round  with  the  help  of  the  many 
acres  grown  out  of  doors  for  summer  and 
autumn  supply.  The  Roses  under  fflass  during 
their  growing  season  are  liberally  supplied 
with  water,  and  frequently  helped  with  artificial 
manure  stimulants.  I  am  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  special  Rose  manure  on  the  market, 
but  Clay's  is  much  favoured. 

Cutting  the  Rosss. 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  this,  and 
only  by  practice  can  the  right  time  be  chosen 
for  the  flower  to  be  cut  so  as  to  reach  the 
market  in  the  most  perfect  state.  Importance 
is  now  also  attached  to  the  practice  of  cutting 
a  long  stem  with  the  flowers,  often  2^  feet  long, 
preserving  its  natural  grace  and  beauty  when 
artificially  arranged,  instead  of  dumping  it 
down  on  squat  stems  as  used  to  be  generally 
the  custom.  The  Rose  is  placed  in  water 
immediately  it  is  cut,  and  it  was  a  new  practice 
to  me  in  some  of  these  gardens  I  visited  to  see 
the  flowers  gathered,  men  taking  with  them  a 
flower-pot  partly  filled  with  water  to  place  the 
flower  shoots  in,  instead  of  the  usual  basket  in 
universal  use.  By  taking  this  precaution  the 
chance  of  the  foliage  or  flower  fla^ng  is 
reduced  to  the  greatest  possible  minimum, 
and  must  greatly  help  to  prolong  their  bright 
and  fresh  appearance. 

Vabieties. 
In  pinks  Mrs.  John  Laing  still  retains  its 
well-earned  popularity  as  being  one  of  the  very 
best.  Its  large  flowers  are  borne  on  bold, 
erect  stems,  and  the  foliage  is  perfect  Mra 
Sharman  Crawford,  a  darker  shade  of  pink, 
inclined  to  rose,  is  also  highly  thought  of  and 
grown  by  the  thousand  ;  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 
still  one  of  the  best  all-round  pinks ;  ana 
La  France,  considered  indispensable.  Flesh 
colour :  Baroness  Rothschild  is  the  most 
highly  thought   of,  and   is   grown   in    large 


numbers.  Scarlet  Roses  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  General  Jacqueminot,  and  for  very 
dark  to  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  In  whiter 
Niphetos,  The  Bride,  and  Boiile  de  Niege,  the 
latter  grown  in  great  quantities  for  wreath 
making.  Tlie  above  are  the  varieties  grown 
in  great  bulk  at  this  establishment.  In 
scarlets  Liberty,  a  new  Rose  of  recent  intro- 
duction, in  the  opinion  of  many  good  judges, 
will  supplant  the  General  for  market  purposes. 
It  is  a  more  compact  and  better  formed  flower, 
travels  well,  and  the  centre  never  opens.  Other 
varieties  favoured  are  Mme.  Testout,  Mrs. 
Grant,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Abel  Chatenay, 
Bridesmaid,  and  William  Allen  Richardson. 
Mar6chal  Niel  is  only  s|>aringly  grown. 

Other  flowers  grown  in  large  quantities  are 
the  following:  Chrysanthemums,  Lilies,  Iris, 
Gladiolus,  roppies,  and  of  bulbs,  mostly 
Tulips,  30  tons  are  annually  bought  for  forcing: 
into  flower  under  glass.  Upwards  of  lOO 
hands  are  employed  ail  the  year  round. 

Owen  Thomas. 


NOTBS    ON    NEW    EXHIBITION 
ROSES. 

New,  as  applied  to  Roses,  is  a  somewhat 
elastic  term,  but  I  will  confine  my  notes  to  the 
Roses  introduced  during  1901,  1902,  and  1903, 
unless  there  should  happen  to  be  some  Rose 
introduced  before  1901  that  seems  to  me  to 
call  for  special  notice.  I  ought  to  mention 
that  I  have  seen  growing  the  ^reat  majority  of 
the  Roses  I  attempt  to  describe,  either  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  trade  specialists  or  in  the 
gardens  of  our  keenest  amateurs.  There  are, 
however,  some  which  it  is  impossible  to  omit 
if  these  remarks  are  to  have  any  pretence  of 
being  up-to-date,  but  which,  owing  to  their 
too  recent  introduction,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see.    As  to  these  I  have  relied  on  the 
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opinions  of  those  growing  them 
(often,  it  is  true,  for  the  first  time), 
and  to  whom  1  am  much  indebted 
for  the  information  which  I  now 
hand  on  to  your  readers. 

New  Roses  are  necessarily  of  most 
interest  to  the  exhibitor;  he  it  is 
who  must  continually  be  adding  to 
his  collection  if  he  is  to  keep  in 
the  front  rank,  so  1  will  deal  in 
this  article  with  exhibition  Roses 
only.  I  am  writing  these  notes 
before  any  Rose  exhibition  for  1903 
has  taken  place,  but,  as  I  hold 
strongly  that  it  is  quite  useless  to 
write  of  a  Rose  as  exhibited— one 
must  see  it  growing  not  only  as  a 
maiden  but  as  a  cut-back  before  one 
can  speak  or  form  an  opinion  as  to 
its  merits —the  fact  is  of  not  much 
importance. 

Alice  LindselL^A  gold  medal 
Rose,  introduced  in  1902  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  and  well  shown 
b^  them  last  year.  A  Hybrid  Tea, 
distinct ;  colour  creamy  white,  ¥rith 
a  pink  centre;  a  good  grower  of 
robust  habit ;  will  doubtless  become 
very  popular.  The  plants  I  have 
seen  look  well,  despite  the  trying 
winter. 

Alice  Grahame,  —  Another  of 
Messrs.  Dickson's  famous  Hybrid 
Teas  sent  out  this  year.  This  is  one 
of    the    Roses    I    have   not    seen 

Dwing,  but  the  raisers  speak  very 

ifhly  of  it,  although  it  is  of  a  colour  that  we 
have  too  much  of  among  our  exhibition 
Roses—ivory  white,  tinted  saJmony  pink. 

Ards  Pillar.— 'A  fine-coloured  Rose ;  has 
been  exhibited,  but  will  require  a  cool 
summer  ;  a  good  grower,  but  one  that  will  be 
more  in  demand  for  warden  decoration  than 
the  show -bench;   undoubtedly  a   first -rate 

Siliar  Rose,  with  excellent  foliage ;  also  one  of 
lessrs.  Dickson's  productions. 

Ben  Can^— Some  wonderful  flowers  of  this 
have  been  exhibited  by  the  raisers.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons.  Its  colour  alone  ¥rill 
induce  everyone  to  try  it  It  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  H.P.'s  of  its  colour  ever  raised. 
A  good  grower,  with  scent  of  the  Victor  Hugo 
type,  but  bolder  in  form.  A  fine  bloom  of  it 
obtained  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in 
the  show  at  Brentwood,  and  it  has  also  been 
awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's  gold 
medal.    One  of  the  best  of  the  new  Roses. 

Ihichess  of  Portland^  a  gold  medal  Rose  of 
1901  from  the  Irish  firm,  pale  sulphur  yellow 
Hybrid  Tea  ;  will,  I  think,  be  very  ^pular 
amongstexhibitors.  Robust  rather  than  vigorous 
in  growth ;  but  one  cannot  have  everything. 
Several  of  our  leading  amateurs  have  spoken 
very  highly  to  me  of  this  Rose.  It  is  free 
flowering. 

Dr.  Felix  Guyron^  a  Tea  of  excellent  colour. 
I  have  only  seen  one  flower  of  it ;  colour  deep 
orange  shaded  apricot.  This  Rose  is  spoken 
very  hiehly  of  on  the  Continent,  and  was  raised 
by  A.  Mari.  It  obtained  two  first  prizes  when 
first  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1900  for  the  best  flower  in  its  class, 
and  also  for  the  best  flower  of  its  colour  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  its  shape  is  against  it  as  an 
exhibition  R«se,  thougn  no  doubt  it  will 
occasionallv  come  good  enough. 

Edith  D^ombrain.—kaoXh&t  hybrid  Tea  from 
Messrs.  Dicksons'^  of  last  year's  introduction,  a 
fine  flower  as  exhibited  by  the  raisers,  but  the 
plants  I  have  seen  did  not  promise  to  grow 
quite  as  well  as  one  would  wish.  Good  shape, 
colour  ivory  white,  with  a  suggestion  of  a  flesh 
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tint  It  was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  and  I 
hope  for  the  sake  of  the  name  it  bears  it  will  be 
found  a  good  grower. 

Florence  PemberUm. — This,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  will  be  found  the  best  of  Messrs. 
Dickson's  new  Roses  of  the  last  three  years. 
It  is  being  distributed  this  year,  and  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  it  It  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal  at  the  Northern  show 
of  the  National  Rose  Societv  at  Manchester 
last  year,  when  Messrs.  Dickson  staged  over 
100  blooms.  Its  form  is  excellent,  full  high- 
pointed  centre,  with  flne  large  petals.  It  is  a 
good  grower,  colour  creamy  white  with  a 
suspicion  of  pink.  We  shall  undoubtedly  hear 
more  of  this  Rose. 

Frau  Karl  Drusckki.— -This  grand  Rose  of 
1901  comes  from  the  well-known  firm  of  Peter 
Lambert,  and  of  the  many  good  Roses  we 
have  had  from  them  1  doubt  if  any  one  beats 
this  variety.  It  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  best  white  H.P.  in  cultivation.  Some 
grand  flowers  have  been  exhibited  by  the 
leading  amateurs  and  the  trade,  and  it  will 
be  indispensable  to  all  exhibitors. 

Frau  Peter  Lambert — A  new  Rose  of  1902, 
raised  not  by  the  owner  of  the  name  it  bears, 
but  by  Welter.  It  is  described  as  a  pink 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria.  I  have  heard  it  spoken 
well  of  (Mr.  Frank  Cant,  that  excellent  ludce, 
thinks  highly  of  it).  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  the  three  sports  or  seedlings  of  K.  A. 
Victoria  sent  out  by  this  firm. 

Gertrude. — Another  of  the  Dickson  1903 
Roses.  I  have  seen  it  exhibited  by  the  raisers. 
It  is  best  described  as  a  pale  blush  Countess  of 
Caledon.    A  Hy  brid  Tea. 

John  jRi^Artw.— Originally  known  under  the 
name  of  Janet  Scott  A  Hybrid  Tea  that  has 
been  exhibited  for  some  years  by  Messrs. 
Dickson,  a  good  flower  with  scent,  colour  rosy 
carmine.  A  good  grower ;  last  year's  plants 
are  very  strong  and  looking  well. 

Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc.—K  Rose  that  was 
exhibited  by  the  raisers  (Messrs.  Dickson)  some 
time  before  being  placed  in  commerce.    Its 


colour  is  slightly  against  it,  as  it  does  not  stand 
well,  madder- rose,  at  its  best  on  cut-backs.  StiU 
will  be  found  useful,  flne  shape,  very  massive, 
but  not  very  vigorous  in  growth. 

Lady  Hooerts. — Too  well  known  now  to  need 
description.  Raised  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  it  has  been  in  great  demand.  It  will 
require  a  cool  season  for  exhibition  purposes, 
but  it  is  a  Rose  that  everyone  will  buy  for  its 
distinct  colour.  It  was  awarded  two  ^Id 
medals  last  year,  which  is,  1  believe,  a  unique 
distinction,  which  was,  nevertheless,  deservea 

Mamie.-- A  very  pretty  Rose  this,  bright 
rosy  pink  deepening  to  carmine  ;  sent  out  in 
1901  by  Messrs.  Dickson.  The  petals  are  of  a 
good  substance  with  a  distinct  yellow  base. 
I  think  it  will  become  popular  when  better 
known.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

Mildred  Grant. — The  giant  among  exhibition 
Roses ;  a  wonderful  flower,  and  one  which 
every  exhibitor  must  have.  Splendidly  shown 
by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Dickson.  A  very  fine 
bloom  of  it  was  exhibited  at  the  last  Temple 
show  (1902)  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
where  it  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the 
best  H.T.  in  the  show.  The  same  growers 
secured  a  similar  medal  for  it  at  Manchester.  If 
it  had  only  been  a  different  colour  what  a  sensa- 
tion this  Rose  would  have  caused,  but  it  is 
creamy  white  with  a  suggestion  of  pink,  one 
might  almost  say  "as  before."  Needless  to  say 
this  Rose  secured  the  coveted  gold  medal. 

Muriel.—A  good  H.P.  raised  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co., deep  salmon  pink  j  should 
be  good  this  year,  as  cool  seasons  suit  it  It  is 
a  good  grower,  and  can  be  well  recommended. 

M.  Paul  Liede.  —  A  bright  pink  Hybrid 
Tea  with  fine  large  deep  petals,  forming  a 
beautiful  outline  with  a  nigh-pointed  centre. 
A  good  ^ower  and  a  free  bloomer.  I  have  not 
seen  this  Rose,  but  the  above  description 
reaches  me  from  a  well-known  grower. 

Milton.— One  of  Messrs.  Wul  Paul  and 
Son's  introductions.  Growing  as  a  maiden 
I  did  not  think  much  of  it,  but  I  am  told  that 
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it  is  a  fine  exhibition  flower 
on  cut-backs.  In  coloar  a  bright 
carmine,  reflexed  silver,  and 
good  shape.  It  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  fine  form,  and  is  a 
good  grower. 

Perle  von  Godesberg, — 
Another  sport  from  K.  A. 
Victoria,  golden-yellow  in 
colour,  that  I  have  received 
excellent  reports  of.  One  of 
liambert's  raising,  and  sent 
out  in  1902.  I  have  not  grown 
It 

Prince  de  Bidgarie,  —  Sent 
out  last  year  by  Pernet-Ducher. 
It  is  a  good  Kose,  colour  rosy 
flesh,  shaded  salmon,  flowers  of 
good  size  and  substance.  It 
Mtracted  considerable  attention 
in  the  earl^r  part  of  the  year 
when  exhibited  at  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  meetings 
in  the  Drill  Hall  by  Messrs. 
Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  who  speak 
very  highly  of  it  In  shape  it 
is  similar  to  that  fine  Kose 
Souvenir  de  President 
Camot 

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting. — 
This  Rose  gained  a  gold  medal 
for  Messrs.  Prince  when  ex- 
hibited by  them  at  the  Kose 
ehow  in  the  Temple  Qardens 
last  year.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Soupert  and  Notting, 
and  is  best  described,  perhaps, 
as  a  yellow  Maman  Cocnet  It 
is  distinct  and  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  with  a  fine  long  bud 
developing  into  an  excellent 
flower.  Its  colour  will  make 
it  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
exhibitor's  box,  and  it  is  sure 
to  be  largely  ordered  in  the 
Autumn. 

This  concludes  the  list  of 
those  exhibition  Roses  that  can 
be  described  as  new  that  I 
have  met  with  in  Pome  way  or 
another.  I  hope  to  deal  with 
the  garden  and  decorative  Roses  at  some  future  Seedling,  and  Alfred  Carri^re. 


never  lorn  their  softness  and  beanty. 
Immediately  the  flowering  season 
is  over  Mr.  Fyfe  prunes  early  so 
that  a  eood,  well  ripened  growth 
is  made  before  winter.         E.  B. 

[This  Rose  was  illustrated  in 
The  Garden  of  May  30,  and  the 
accompanying  note  should  interest 
those  who  know  Fortune's  Yellow 
only  as  an  indoor  variety. — Ed.] 


time.  Hebbbrt  E.  Moltnkux. 

Brantwood,  Balham,  S,  W. 
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PENZANCE  BRIAR  AMY   ROBSART  AGAINST  A   Vi  ALL. 

1  think  one  of 

the  very  best  is  Electra.  Another  lovely  class  is 

that  comprising  the  beautiful  Penzance  Briars, 

Anne  of  Gierstein  and  Amy  Robsart.     We 

'  have  all  these  doing  well.     I  find  the  best  way 

to  start  them  is  to  take  a  hole  out  on  the  best 

side  of  the  tree  about  .3  feet  square  and  2  feet 

deep,  and  fill  it  in  with  good  loam,  road  sand, 

and  some  well-decayed  manure.      Leave  the 

I  part  where  the  Rose  is  planted  a  little  lower 

I  than  the  other,  so  that  the   water  does  not 

'  run  awajr  from  the  Rose.    A  very  good  way  of 

training  is  to  nail  some  of  the  strongest  shoots 


Rose  Amy  Robsart  (A  Pekzaivcb  Sweet 
Beiab). 
The  accompanying   illustration    depicts   the 
hybrid  Sweet  Briar  Amy  Robsart  upon  a  wall. 
It  was  planted  in  March  of  this  year,  and  now 
covers  a  space  of  10  feet  by  8  feet.    I  think  it  ^ 

is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  single  Roses  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  as  soon  as  they 
for  covering  a  large  space  in  a  very  short  time,  reach  the  branches  train  some  of  the  weaker 

RosABiAN.       ones  over  these^  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
old  dead  tree  will  be  a  mass  of  bloom.        J. 

Roses  and  Dead  Tbees.  i 

In  many  an  old  garden  there  are  aged  fruit  i 
trees,  and  one  hears  the  remark  that  such  and  ' 
fiuch  trees  are  dying,  yet  they  are  kept  for  old 
acquaintance  sake  so  to  speak.    I  have  at  the 
present  time  under  my  charge  an  old  orchard, 
and  my  employer  is  very  fond  of  the  trees,  and  i 
two  years  ago  we  thought  we  would  try  and 
turn  them  into  masses  of  flowers  by  planting 
climbing  Roses.    I  know  of  no  better  way  of 
showing  the  beauty  of  such  Roses  as  Carmine 
Pillar,  Crimson  Rambler,  the  Dawson  Rose, 
Paul's    White,   Dundee    Rambler,    Bennett's 


Rose  Peace. 
If  this  proves  as  good  a  Roee  as 
the  variety  from  which  it  sported, 
namely,  G.  Nabonnand,  we  shall 
have  a  pale  citron-coloured  bedding 
Rose  of  rare  beauty.  Of  the  many 
lovely  Roees  Messrs.  Nabonnand 
have  enriched  our  gardens  with 
there  is  nothing  more  useful  or 
beautiful  than  G.  Nabonnand. 

Perle  Von  Godssberg  (H.T.). 
This  is  supposed  to  be  a  yellow 
sport  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria, 
but  whilst  granting  that  there  is 
more  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower  than  in  the  parent  variety, 
it  is  rather  a  mistake  to  call  the 
Rose  a  yellow  Kaiserin.  I  quite 
expect  that  we  shall  obtain  a 
decided  yellow  from  this  valuable 
Rose  before  long,  for  it  has 
decidedly  sportive  inclinations, 
which  are  manifuet  in  the  grand 
climbing  form,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  climbers  one  could  plant  in  a 
conservatory  or  south  wall  out- 
doors. 

NoEiiLA  Nabonnand. 
This  splendid  new  climber  par- 
takes largely  of  the  growth  of 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  from  which 
it  emanated,  Messrs.  Nabonnand 
having  crossed  thie  Rose  with 
Bardou  Job.  The  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  variety  are 
its  enormous  petals.  If  they  were 
just  a  little  brighter  I  should  have 
liked  the  Rose  better.  The  pur- 
plish hue  is  rather  a  detraction, 
although  I  must  admit  I  have  only 
seen  flowers  upon  young  plants.  I 
can  imagine  what  a  goreeous  sisht 
a  wall  would  be  covered  with  this 
variety.  Its  fine  long  buds  will  be  most  useful.  It 
is  a  semi-double  flower,  perpetual,  very  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  best 
high-coloured  wall  or  pillar  Roses.  P. 
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Rose  Fortune's  Vellow  at  Lockingb. 
This  delightful  old  Rose  seems  to  have  parlicular 
tastes  of  its  own.  Perhaps  nowhere  in  the  country 
does  it  flower  better  than  at  Lockinge.  There  it 
srowslike  a  common  Briar  under  several  conditions 
both  inside  and  out,  and  yet  Roses  generally  do 
anything  but  well  there,  the  natural  soil  being  too 
much  charged  with  lime.  Mr.  Fyfe  grows  this 
variety  on  its  own  roots.  Many  stout  shoots 
upwards  of  10  feet  are  made  in  a  season,  and  all 
through  the  spring  thousands  of  blooms  are  cut  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  whether  used  in  the  day- 
time or  under  artificial  light  the  delicate  tints 


PRIMULA   KEWENSIS. 

PRIMULA  KEWENSIS  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  Arabian  P.  verticillata 
and  the  Indian  P.  lloribanda.  It 
originated  at  Kew  five  years  ago, 
where  the  two  parents  are  grown 
together  in  a  greenhouse,  the  cross  being  due 
probably  to  the  agency  of  insects.  Seeds 
ripened  on  the  plants  of  P.  floribunda  were 
sown,  and  amongst  the  seedlings  was  one  with 
distinct  foliage.  This  was  grown  on,  and  when 
it  flowered  it  bore  conclusive  evidence  of  its 
hybrid  origin.  Precisely  the  same  thing 
occurred  two  years  later,  the  second  cross 
being  slightly  different  from  the  first    The 
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whole  of  the  stock  of  the  first  cross  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
who  have  been  most  successful  with  it,  and 
the  beautiful  batches  of  it  exhibited  by  them 
this  year  were  examples  of  skilful  cultivation, 
«nd  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  exceptional 
merits  of  the  plant  There  are  so  many  beautiful 
Primulas  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  are 
the  best,  but  certainly  I  should  place  P. 
kewensis  in  the  first  half  dozen.  It  is  easily 
grown,  of  sturdy  constitution,  forms  a  shapely 
plant,  and  when  at  its  best  makes  an  elegant 
•display  of  bright  green  foliage  and  graceful 
racemes  of  clear  sulphur  yellow  flowers, 
lasting  for  about  two  months.  When  the 
lowering  season  is  over  the  plants  may  be 
repotted  and  grown  in  a  cool  frame  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  In  winter  an  airy 
greenhouse  such  as  suits  P.  sinensis  is  the  best 
place  for  them.  So  far  no  seeds  have  been 
produced  by  P.  kewensis,  but  a  stock  of  plants 
•can  easily  be  obtained  by  division. 

The  occurrence  of  a  genuine  new  hybrid 
Primula  is  an  event  of  some  interest.  So  far 
•as  is  known  no  one  has  yet  raised  a  hybrid 
Primula  by  artificial  means,  although  the  most 
skilful  of  plant  breeders,  naturally,  have  tried. 


That  the  species  will  cross  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  of  wild  hybrids  and  by  the  origin 
of  P.  kewensis.  Nature,  although  she  seldom 
puts  it  in  practice,  knows  the  secret  of 
hybridising  Primulas,  and  we  come  very  near 
discovering  it  when  we  find  her  at  work  in  a 
greenhouse  at  Kew.  This  year  we  have  had  a 
collection  of  various  species  of  Primula  in 
flower  standing  close  together  in  a  suitable 
house,  where  the  conditions  were,  we  thought, 
such  as  would  lead  to  crosses  being  effected, 
and  although  this  method  is  far  less  certain 
than  that  of  camel-hair  brush,  <kc.,  is  in  other 
cases,  we  may  hope  from  what  happened  when 
P.  kewensis  was  started  that  the  same  thing 
may  happen  when  such  species  as  P.  sinensis, 
P.  obconica,  P.  japonica,  P.  megasesefolia,  and 
of  course  P.  verticillata  and  P.  floribunda  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  their  flowers  all 
mingled  together. 

I  have  just  measured  a  leaf  on  one  of  the 
Kew  plants  of  P.  kewensis  and  find  it 
13  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide.  There  are  a 
few  odd  flowers  on  the  plants  now.       W.  W. 

[The  drawing  was  made  from  a  plant  in 
Messrs.  Veitch^s  nursery  at  Chelsea  by  H.  G. 
Moon.— Ed.] 


THB    GARLAND    ROSE. 

This  fine  old  favourite  is  by  no  means  eclipsed, 
even  by  the  many  beautiful  free-growing 
cluster  Roses  of  the  Rambler  class  that  of  late 
years  have  addcni  such  good  things  to  our 
gardens.  Its  dainty  warm  white  clusters, 
specially  beautiful  in  the  earl}'  morning  when 
the  buds  are  opening  and  showing  their  young 
tinting  of  shell- pink  and  flesh  colour,  have  a 
charm  of  their  own  that  is  scarceljr  equalled  by 
any  other,  and  the  blooms  are  yielded  in  the 
most  lavish  profusion.  G.  J. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting  Pijints  in  Flower. 


Temperate  Home, 
AcRiDOCARPUS  NATALiTins,  Alberta  magna,  Ber- 
landiera  tonientosa,  CalHstemon  salignus  var.  alba, 
Qardenia  rothmannia,  Grevillea  Baoksii,  Isoplexis 
canarieDsie,  Mimulus  glutiaosos,  Mitraria  coooinea, 
Oxyanthus  natalensis,  Primula  imperialis,  Talauma 
HodgsoQi,  and  Vinoetoxicum  purparasoens. 

Palm  House, 
Aristolochia  brasiliensiB,  Odontadenia  speciosa, 
Possi  flora  oornota,  Pavetta  caffra,  and  Theophrasta 
Jassieni. 

Water  Lily  House, 
Eranthemom    hypocrateriforme    and     Ipomcea 
Hardingii. 
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Orchid  Houses. 
Aeridefl  crsasifoliuiii,  A.  odoratnm,  Balbo- 
phyllum  bftrbigernm,  Calanthe  japonioa,  Catasetum 
planioeps,  Cattleya  Aclandise,  Cirrbopetalum 
robastom,  Gymbidiom  rhodoohilum,  Cypnoedium 
Curtieii,  C.  LedooxsB,  Dendrobium  iDfandibulum, 
Diplooentrum  congestnm,  Disa  tripetaloidee,  Epi- 
doDdnim  elonffatum,  E.  ranifenim,  Hsmaria 
dawBODiana,  feelia  digbyana,  L.  purpurata, 
Lvcaste  Deppei,  Masdevallia  bella,  M.  maorara, 
M.  musooea,  M.  reiohenbaohiana,  Mystacidium 
Aiigu4tiim«  OncM'diiim  oandidum,  0.  exaRperatum, 
O.  luridnin.  Ornithocephalae  gntDdlfloruB,  Poly- 
utiichya  Zambesiaca,  Sunhopea  saocata,  Theodora 
gumezoides,  and  Thunia  veitcbiana. 
T  Range. 

^ohmea    dealbata,     iEsohynanthos    lobbiana, 
Ariasemas   in    variety,  Gonioecypha   euoomoides, 
Isolomas  in  variety,  Fitcaimia  undulata,  Tillandsia 
teBsellata,  and  Tradesoantia  craseifolia. 
Succulent  House, 

Gerens  Maodonaldi»,  Opuntia  monacantha,  and 
Seneoio  subscaDdens. 

Greenhouse. 

Similar  plants  to  those  mentioned  last  time. 
Bock  Garden. 

AUiam  naroissifiomm,  Aspenila  snberosa,  Bulbi- 
nella  Hookeri,  Galamintha  grandiflora,  Galoeolaria 
polyrrhiza,  Gampanula  itpioaia,  Dianthus  negleotus, 
Erinus  alpinus,  E.  fflaberrimus,  Hypericum  poly- 

fhyllum,  Linaria  alpina,  Meconopsis  panioolata, 
*olyflonnm    bistorta,    Primula   sikkimensis,    and 
Wahlenbergia  dalmatioa. 

Herbaceous  Borders. 
Allium  acuminatum,  A.  albo-pilosum,  A.  uroeo- 
latum,  Astragalus  chinensis,  A^ponticus,  Gillenia 
trifoliata,  Kniphofia  kewensis,  K!  rufa,  K.  Tuckii, 
Lathyms  grandiflorus.  Lychnis  chaloedonica,  L. 
Githago,  Poterinm  officinale,  Scabioea  oauoasica, 
S.  leuoophylla,  and  S.  longifolia. 

Ofrinff  to  the  heavy  rains  and  lack  of  sun  very 
few  outdoor  plants  are  in  flower. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tf^   Editor  is  not  responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 

PYRETHRUMS. 

[To  THB  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R,— Mr.  J.  Gomhill  (see  page  348  of  The 
Garden)  has  done  well  tn  direct  atten- 
tion at  this  time  to  these  showy  and 
beautiful    flowers.      It   would    appear, 
however,  that  the  notes  in  question  are 
the  experience  of  one  place,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  advice  tendered  does  not  agree 
with  that  for  other  localities.     Indeed,  in  localities 
so  widely  apart  as  Hampton,  Middlesex,  Birming- 
ham, Cheshire,  and  Tooting,  to  go  no  farther,  and  in 
all  of  which  I  have  had  experience  of  growing  these 
things  in  large  numbers,  it  does  not  quite  fall  in 
line.    How  and  when  Pyrethnims  may  be  divided 
and  replanted  depends  not  altogether  on  the  season 
but  in  a  far  greater  degree  on  huw  the  work  is  done, 
the  class  of  soil  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  replanting, 
and  so  forth.     For  example,  there  is  no  comparison 
— when  it  comes  to  replanting  out  of  season — 
between  the  freshly-established  pot  plant  of  two 
months  potted  and  the  roughly,  crudely  divided 
dump  of  the  moment.     The  pot  plant  may  possess 
two  or  even  three  crowns,  and  the  sectional  part 
of  a  large  clump  thirty  or  ten  times  the  number. 
Yet  I  would  stake  my  reputation  as  a  hardy  plants- 
man  that  the  pot  plant  of  my  growth,  if  to  ^o  in 
a  light,  well-drained  soil,  may  be  planted  within 
six   weeks  of    Christmas,  and,   by  its  continued 
growth  of  root  and  leaf  all  the  winter  long,  be  the 
larger  ot    the  two    examples  named,  capable  of 
giving    the    best    results    at  flowering  time    the 
following  June.     The  reason  is  obvious.     The  pot- 
Mtablished  plant  just  noted  may  have  been  taken 
in  hand  in  the  early  part  of  September,  pulled 
into  quite  small  examples,  potted  and  framed,  and 


therefore  quickly  re-established.  In  November 
such  plants  are  not  only  teeming  with  young  root 
fibres,  but  these  fibres  in  light  soils  continue,  and 
the  top  growth  also  in  open  weather  all  the 
winter  through.    I  have  planted  freshly-established 

Sot  plants  from  both  the  spring  and  autumn 
ivision  by  the  thousand  over  many  years,  with 
perhaps  hardly  the  loss  of  a  single  plant  per 
thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  the  work 
of  others  who,  believing  their  stock  of  plants  large 
enough  to  permit  of  dealing  with  in  a  more  rough 
and  ready  way,  divide  the  clumps  with  a  sjMule  or 
other  tool,  and  after  replantins  and  watering  for 
some  time  lose  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  plants 
so  treated. 

Some  years  ago  a  well-known  man  in  the  nursery 
trade  called  upon  me  in  this  district.  Noting  that 
I  had  a  large  lot  of  Pyrethrums,  he  enquired  the 
price,  and  said  he  would  take  100  plants.  I  told 
him  my  rule  was  to  first  select  mv  own  and  sive 
the  tnule  buvers  their  pick  after,  but  as  I  had  so 
many — and  1  had  some  thousands  at  the  time—I 
told  him  he  was  welcome  to  select  his  own.  He 
did  so  and  departed,  as  he  had  good  reason  to, 
well  satisfied.  This  was  in  September  or  October. 
Some  weeks  later — in  fact,  from  the  middle  to  end 
of  November — I  planted  about  an  acre  from  this 
same  stock,  reserving  still  a  large  supply  of  good 
plants  for  orders.  At  planting  time  these  young 
pot  plants  were  teeming  with  fresh-growing  roots, 
and  in  my  lieht  soil  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of 
any  loss.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
recollection  there  was  none,  or  next  to  none.  This 
large  area  was  full  of  growth  all  the  winter,  so  to 
speak.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  therefore,  when  in 
early  spring  the  gentleman  referred  to  above  called 
on  me  to  say  that  **  all  those  Pyrethrums  died  that 
I  had  of  you  last  season."  **  Indeed,"  I  said, 
♦*  what  did  you  do  to  them  ?  "  ••  Oh  !  I  took  every 
care  of  them,"  he  remarked,  "and  framed  them 
for  the  winter."  "  Which,"  I  said,  "  is  just  what 
I  would  not  have  done,"  inviting  him  at  the  same 
time  to  come  and  see  my  beds  planted  in  the  open, 
where  you  see  them  weeks  after  you  had  had  your 
pick.  He  could  not  understand  it,  he  subsequently 
remarked,  but  I  assisted  him  in  this  matter  by 
suggesting  that  his  frame  and  the  many  slusn  it 
encoursHged  were  the  chief  causes  of  his  loss. 
Hence,  I  repeat,  there  is  a  di£ference  in  the  ways 
and  means,  and  the  plants  would  have  been 
infinitely  safer  plunged  in  ashes  in  the  open.  Such 
perfectly  hardy  things  require  no  frame  coddling 
except  as  a  means  of  propagation.  When  large  plants 
are  pulled  to  pieces  the  frame  is  a  valuable  aid.  But 
it  must  always  be  un heated. 

Heated  frames  are  frequently  the  cause  of  many 
failing.  I  am  certain  that  no  method  is  more 
simple  than  the  pot  one,  not  merely  for  increase, 
but  for  ensuring  success  also.  Many  require 
clumps  from  the  open  ground,  and  such  may  be  a 
success  when  properly  planted  in  the  right  season. 
In  early  spring  such  clumps  plant  quite  well. 
Again,  in  early  September,  the  June-flowered 
examples  may  be  divided  and  replanted  with  a  fair 
measure  ot  success  in  li^ht  soils  if  well  cared  for. 
In  cold  and  wet  soils  it  is  bv  no  means  wise  to 
delay  the  planting ;  indeed,  I  know  instances 
where  the  plants  entirely  disappear  in  winter  on 
heavy  soils  over  the  lias  formation.  In  all  such 
spring  planting  freshly-established  pot  plants 
are  the  best.  As  I  have  seen  the  Pyrethrum 
buried  fully  6  inches  below  the  level  of  the  crowns 
in  high-class  gardens,  a  word  of  warning  may  be 
neceesary  to  avoid  repetition.  The  crown  stock 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  surface  in  every  ccwe. 
As  Mr.  Gomhill  rishtly  observes,  these  plants 
delight  in  moisture  during  growth  and  flowering, 
and,  in  short,  in  all  seasons  of  drought. 

As  to  varieties  Carl  Vogt  and  Aphrodite,  among 
white  kinds,  are  great  advances  over  Mont  Blanc 
and  its  allies  of  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  The  two 
first-named  are  very  pure  and  large.  Melton 
is  very  fine,  but  Imbricatum  is  no  longer  worth  a 
place  among  doubles.  Alfred  is  a  fine  crimson  and 
so  is  Meteor.  Of  other  good  doubles  let  me  name 
Florentine,  blubh ;  Celia,  pink ;  Ormonde,  rosy 
red ;  Pericles,  gold,  with  creamy  guard  petals,  a 
most  fascinating  kind ;  Wega,  buff,  very  fine ; 
Queen,  blush  ;   Duchess  of  Teck;  pink  ; 


and  Cleopatra,  yellow  and  white.  These  have  M 
been  for  years  in  cultivation,  and  represent  th©- 
finest  types  of  the  double  Pyrethrum  in  cultiva- 
tion to-day.  The  list  of  varieties  is  a  long  one* 
and  this  is  a  greater  reason  for  eliminating  tho8» 
of  secondary  value. 
Hampton  HiU.  E.  Jenkins. 


HOUSE   GROWN  FRUIT. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  ''The  Gabdek."] 
Stb,— On  reading  the  paragraph  on  "  House  Growi> 
Fruit,"  on  page  410  of  The  Garden,  one  is  led  to 
ask,  is  Mr.  A.  Dean  quoting  Mr.  Hudson  correctly 
when  he  makes  him  say    **  Cherries  will  not  do  in 
the  same  house  as  other   stone  fruits,  Peaohea, 
Nectorines.  and  Plums?"    That  it  is  a  gro^  oon- 
venience  to  have  separate  houses  for  each  kind  of 
fruit  every  gardener  will  admit,  but  ripe  Cherries' 
may  be  hi3  by  the  end  of  May  or  earlier    in 
Orchard  houses  provided  with  one  row  of  hov 
water  pipes  round  them  to  warm  or  dry  the  air 
of  the  house  as  circumstances  may  require  during: 
the  early  period  of  growth.     The  cool  buoyant, 
atmosphere  required  by  the  Cherry  will  in  no  way 
interfere  with  the  successful  fruiting  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  or  Plums ;  it  will  only  retard  their 
ripening.     To  the  amateur  who  seeks  change  and 
recreation  in  his  garden  what  can  there  be  more 
enjoyable  than  a  house  where  the  Peach,  Nectarine^ 
Plum,  and  Cherry  can  grow  tosether,  and  give  ai. 
feast  to  the  eye  during  the  period  o(  blooming,  and 
to  the  palate  durine  the  season  of  ripe  fruit.     I 
have  a  pleasing  recollection  of  such  a  house,  a  large 
one  I  admit,  where  the  fruits  named,  and  also  the 
Pear  and  the  Apricot,  found  a  place  and  gave  a  f air 
return  for  the  labour  expended.    There  Mar6ehal 
Niel  and  Devoniensis  Roses  covered  the  pillars 
and  were  trained  near  the  roof,  and  Rhododen- 
drons in  pots.  Lilacs,  and  other  flowering  shruba 
added  variety.  Gabdewer. 


THE  DODDER. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  •'  The  Gardbk."! 
Sir, — Your  note  on  this  curious  parasite  reminda 
me  of  one  which  was  introduced  some  years  affo  a» 
an  ornamental  plant,  and  called  the  Golden  Dodder. 
I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  Cuscuta  reflexa,  for  which 
Mr.  William  Bull  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  November, 
1865,  but  it  was  a  little  after  that  date  that  I  grew 
it.  It  was  sown  with  Sweet  Basil  (Ocyman^ 
basilicum),  and  the  tiny  thread-like  plants  aooi» 
attached  themselves  to  the  Basil,  and  after  it  oooe 
got  a  8 tort  grew  rapidly,  completely  covering  the 
Basil  with  long,  slender  golden-yellow  thread-like 
shoots,  branching  out  in  all  directions ;  although 
an  interesting  and  rather  pretty  curiosity,  I  do  not 
think  it  became  generally  known.  A  few  yeare 
ago  I  found  one  of  the  Dodders  (I  think  it  waa 
Cuscuto  epithymum)  very  troublesome  amon^ 
Heaths ;  it  came  with  the  peat  used  for  potting, 
and  among  bushy  plants  of  Erica  gracilis  and  E. 
hyemalis  proved  very  destructive.  It  required  a 
good  deal  of  patience  to  properly  rid  the  plants  of  it, 
for  if  the  smallest  piece  was  left  it  would  soon 
spread  and  cripple,  if  not  entirely  kill,  the  plant. 
*^  A.  Hemsley. 


Empr 


SiR,- 


the  chiswick  fruit  and 

VEGETABLE    SHOW. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

,    It  has  been  said  by  several  gardeners  that  it  i 

exceedingly  fortunate  that  the  council  oi  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  had  arranged  to  hold  ao 
exhibition  of  vegetobles  at  Chiswick  in  September 
next  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  fruit  sho-sv,. 
as  fruit  being  very  scarce  generally  this  year  that- 
element  in  the  exhibition  must  of  necessity  be 
limited.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  if  fruit  be 
scsrce  generally,  yet  all  the  same  some  growere 
here  and  there  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
fair  crops,  and  will  exhibit  their  produce,  whilst, 
however,  there  is  ample  time  for  veffeUblee  to 
develop  all  their  customary  points  of  ezcellenoe 
and  thus  make  up  a  very  fine  display.  The 
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lo  far  has  hardly  been  helpful  to  that  end ;  growth 
ia  vexy  slow,  anid  hence  very  late.  The  beet  recent 
3rop  has  been  Cabbage,  which  generally  has  been 
jood.  Peas  barely  fiU  at  all.  because  soil  is  so 
sold  and  there  is  such  a  deficiency  of  sunshine. 
Potatoes  grow  slowly,  and  in  many  breadths  the 
lower  leaves  have  browned,  evidently  bavins  been 
ohilled.      These,  it  is   feared,   may  early  fall  a 

Srey  to  the  disease,  which  invariably  begins  ito 
estmotive  operations  close  to  the  ground.  Mould- 
ing up  has  been  greatly  hindered  by  such  persistent 
rainfall,  and  now  many  breadths  will  have  to  be 
left  unmoulded,  as  the  operation  is  hardly  practi- 
oable  after  the  tops  have  become  of  appreciable 
height.  Where  breadths  are  planted  on  stiff 
retentive  soil  any  surface  working  has  been  im- 
poesihle.  Weeds,  too,  have  given 
much  trouble,  and  as  the  hoe  could 
not  he  used  with  advantage,  pulling 
has  had  to  be  resorted  to.    Tender 

Slants,  such  as  Kidney  Beans, 
'omatoes,  and  Vegetable  Marrows, 
seem  scarcely  to  move.  With  a 
return  of  warmth  no  doubt  they 
will  direotlv,  but  these  cold  checks 
do  materially  retard  crop  produc- 
tion. The  season  so  far  has  been 
a  very  trying  one  for  gardeners, 
who  are  so  commonly  expected  to 
supply  everything  asked  for,  irre- 
spective of  seasona  A.  D. 


the  lists  of  exhibition  Roses  recommended  as 
good  garden  Rcwes.  To  sive  bat  one  instance, 
we  find  that  Maman  Cochet  is  described  as  *'  a 
grand  exhibition  and  garden  Rose."  At  the 
same  time  we  find  that  to  exhibit  it  as  a  garden 
Rose  woold  mean  instant  disqualification.  It 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  that  the  outside 
public  are  both  puzzled  and  misled  bythe  use 
of  such  ambiguous  expressions  What  is 
meant  by  the  term  "garden''  Rose?  would 
certainly  be  a  knotty  question  for  a  horticul- 
tural examination  paper,  and  might  perhaps 
be  productive  of  a  useful  definition.  Perhaps, 
however,  some  of  my  brother  rosarians  may 
have  some  suggestions  to  make  on  the  subject; 


THOUGHTS  ON    GAR- 
DEN  ROSBS. 


What  is  a  "Gabdkn"  Rose? 
I  MUST  confess  ignorance  as 
to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term  "garden"  Rose,  and  no 
doubt  many  rosarians  are  in 
the  same  dimculty.  If  we  refer 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  we  find  no  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  but  simply  a 
hajrd-and-fast  line  to  separate 
the  exhibition  from  the  garden 
Roses.  This  division  at  first 
sight  appears  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  open  to  no  small  amount  of 
criticism.  That  such  Roses  as 
La  France,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  its  white  variety 
should  be  excluded  from  an 
exhibit  of  garden  Roses,  simply 
because  they  are  classed  as 
exhibition  varieties,  is  unfor- 
tunate, because  it  is  apt  to 
mislead  those  who  are  more  or 
less  unacquainted  with  Roses 
generally.  Many  visit  Rose 
shows  in  order  to  find  out  for 
themselves  what  varieties  are 
likely  to  prove  most  suitable 
and    attractive     for    ordinary 

garden  use.    They  are  sure  to 
ave  been  warned  beforehand  not  to  plant  i  at  any  rate,  the  matter  appears  worthy   of 
exhibition  Roses,  and  the  result  is  that  they  further  discussion.    I  shall  always  maintain 
make  their  choice  from  amongst  the  exhibits  that  the  most  important  point  to  consider  in 
of  garden  Roses,  and  by  so  ofoing  often  omit  a  garden  Rose  is 
some  of  the  most  valuable    varieties    from  „ 

their  selection.    The  question  will  be  asked  :  Hardiness. 

But  how  can  this  be  avoided  ?  And  it  is  Owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  reply.  I  can  no  severe  winters  of  late  years,  this  point  is 
only  throw  out  as  a  sug^tion  that  Roses  being  almost  entirely  overlooked.  We  are 
of  proved  garden  value  which  are  now  classed  most  careful  to  study  the  growth,  habit,  flori- 
as  exhibition  varieties  should  be  allowed  to  be  ferousness.  and  colour  of  a  variety,  but  there 
exhibited  in  either  section.  we  stop.    Numerous  writers,  among  them  many 

If  we  turn  to  the  official  catalogue  of  the  of  our  highest  authorities,  have  told  us  over 
National  Rose  Society  we  find  a  number  of  and  over  again  that  Tea  Roses  are  hardy;  and 
varieties  which  are  included  and  described  in  I  so  many  of  them  are  in  an  ordinary  winter,  if 
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their  wants  as  regards  protection  are  attended 
to.  But  what  I  am  most  anxious  to  point  out 
is  that  raisers  are  not  striving  to  produce 
hardy  varieties,  simplv  because  the  public  has 
now  ceased  to  demand  them.  This  statement 
is  certain  to  be  called  in  question,  but  if  we 
refer  to  the  catalogues  of  any  of  the  leading 
growers  we  find  many  j;ood  Roses  of  proved 
hardiness  dropping  out  in  favour  of  varieties 
most  of  which  have  not  yet  experienced  a 
severe  winter.  Even  when  new  varieties  (such 
as  single  Teas,  for  example)  are  being  dis- 
tributed, in  many  cases  great  stress  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  they  are  perpetual  flowering,  and 
no  mention  as  to  their  hardiness  is  made. 

Provided  that  they  are  tolerably 
fair  growers  and  floriferous  and 
fragrant  it  would  appear  to 
suffice.  It  is  quite  time,  how- 
ever, to  sound  a  note  of  warn- 
ing. One  of  our  highest 
authoritiesgivesit  as  his  opinion 
that  a  marked  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  Tea  Roses,  partly 
owing  to  "their  greater  nardi- 
ness  and  vigour."  This  is  all 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
let  us  for  the  sake  of  comparison 
take  the  following  twelve  dwarf- 
growing  varieties,  all  introduced 
prior  to  1894.  Date  of 

IvUroduetion, 

Marie  Van  Houtte      ...  1871 

Hon.  Edith  Gifford    ...  1882 

Marie  d'Orleans         ...  1884 

Maman  Cochet  ...  1893 

G.  Nabonnand  ...  1889 

Anna  Olivier 1872 

Francisca  Kruffer       ...  1879 

Mme.  Lambard  ...  1877 

Mme.  Hoste     1887 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami     ...  1846 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  1889 

Homfere 1869 

These  are   all    capital    free- 
growing  Roses  for  tne  garden, 
of  proved  hardiness  (for  TeasX 
possessing  good   constitutions ; 
m  fact,  just  the  varieties  I  should 
plant  in  quantity  in  cold  locali- 
ties.    To  bring  the  list  more  up 
to  date  I  should  include  White 
Maman    Cochet    in    place    of 
Homfere.    Of  course,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  it  has  taken  a  great 
many   years    to     produce    the 
twelve  grand  varieties  named  in 
the  above  list,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we   must  bear  in  mind 
that  where  one  Tea  Rose  was 
grown  ten  years  ago,  probablv 
twentv-five  at  least  are  now  used. 
This  demand  has  greatly  stimu- 
lated raisers  in  their  efforts  to 
produce  good  garden  Teas,  and 
many  lovely  varieties  have  been 
put  into  commerce.    But  how 
manv   of  these  new  varieties  are  as    hardy 
as  those    to    which  I    have  referred?     Not 
many,  I  am  afraid,   will    emerge   from    the 
test  of   a  severe    winter   as    successfully  as 
these  older  ones.    I  have  formed  this  opinion 
after  testing  manv  of  them  myself  in  a  cold 
midland  vafley  only  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  where  such  shrubs  as  Darwin's  Ber- 
beris  and  Laurustinus  do  not  by  any  means 
prove  hardy.    And  this  I  find  is  the  general 
experience  of  rosarians  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Now  let  us  refer  again  to  the  National  Rose 
Society's  catalogue,  and  look  through  the  list 
of  garden  Teas.    Here  are  a  few  of  the  varie- 
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ties  which  we  find  recommended :  Beryl,  Ma 
Capucine,  Mme.  R6n6  Gerard,  Meta,  Souvenir 
de  J.  B.  Guillot,  and  Sunset.  An  exquisite 
range  of  colouring  is  here  representee,  but 
how  many  of  these  are  tender  and  of  poor 
constitution !  Are  these  really  the  varieties 
most  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  majority  of 
^(ardens,  or  are  we  on  the  wrong  tack  ?  In  the 
Hybrid  Tea  section  we  find  a  better  state  of 
thmgs  prevailing,  although  even  with  these 
the  importance  of  hardiness  ought  to  be  more 
insisted  upon.  Some  of  the  older  sorts,  such 
as  La  France,  Grace  Darling,  Gustave  Kegis, 
Caroline  Testout,  and  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
are  very  hardy,  and  just  the  ones  we  want  more 
of.  Perhaps  tie  sooner  we  have  a  hard  winter 
the  better  for  the  Rose.  People  will  then  think 
more  of  hardiness  than  is  the  case  at  present, 
and  when  they  come  to  replant  their  Roses 
after  the  frost  there  will  be  such  an  enquiry 
for  the  hardier  varieties,  that  raisers  will  be 
forced  to  concentrate  their  attention  more  on 
this  point  than  they  appear  to  have  done  of 
late. 

In  "The  English  Flower  Garden"  a  list  is 
given  of  the  Tea-scented  Roses  that  can  be 
trusted  in  any  season.  One  of  these  is 
Princesse  Marie  d'Orleans,  a  noble  Rose  sent 
out  by  MM.  P.  and  C.  Nabonnand  in  1884.  It 
is  quite  the  hardiest  dwarf  Tea  Rose  I  have 
ever  grown,  and  one  sees  with  re^et  that  it 
has  now  dropped  out  of  the  majority  of  cata- 
logues. In  directing  the  attention  of  the  many 
readers  of  Thb  Gabden  to  this  lovely  Rose 
I  feel  that  I  am  in  good  company,  because  its 
merits  have  long  been  recognised  by  Mr.  W. 
Robinson  and  Mr.  William  Pad,  the  latter 
describing  it  as  "a  fine  Tea  Rose,  hardy  and 
free."  The  cool  summer  of  last  year  suited  it 
to  perfection,  and  its  shapely  flowers  were  finer 
than  I  have  ever  previously  known  them. 
Their  colour  is  brignt  rose,  shaded  with  pale 
silvery  rose,  and  at  times  flushed  with  a  deeper 
shade.  In  cool  weather  the  base  of  the  petals 
is  white.  The  habit  of  growth  is  very  strong 
and  erect,  the  pale  green  wood  being  set  with 
lar^e  bright  rea  thorns.  The  photograph  from 
which  the  illustration  was  prepared  represents 
a  bloom  cut  in  this  garden  during  the  middle 
of  July  after  a  spell  of  particularly  rough  and 
gloomy  weather.  If  raisers  will  only  take  a 
Rose  such  as  this  as  a  type  of  what  an  English 
Tea  Rose  ought  to  be,  we  should  not  find  as 
many  gaps  in  our  Rose  beds. 

Worcestershire.        Abthus  R.  Goodwin. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN 

SOME  CABBAGES  OF  RECENT 
INTRODUCTION. 

DURING  the  past  few  yeai«  the  Cabbage 
^  has  been  much  improved.  These 
I  remarks  apply  also  to  such  Brassicas 
i  as  Kales,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoolis, 
and  Brussels  Sprouts.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  mere  size  is  not 
considered  an  advantage  by  those  who  require 
qvality.  This  year  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  are  giving  more  attention  to  vegetables 
than  usual  by  holding  an  exhibition  in  their 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  and,  from  what  we  can 
aee  of  the  arrangements  made,  there  are  no  classes 
for  recently-introduced  vegetables.  There  may  be 
various  opinions  about  this,  but  we  think  an 
excellent  opportunity  has  been  lost.  Whilst  on 
this  subject  we  are  sure  that  all  vegetable  growers 
— those  who  take  a  great  interest  in  this  work— 
most  heartily  thank  those  who  have  worked  hard 
to  bring  this  exhibition  to  a  successful  issue 
(notably  Mr.  Alex.  Dean),  and  we  trust  it  may  be 
the  forerunner  of  many  others. 


A  NEW  OABBAOE  (WTTHES*   EABLT  OEM). 


The  Cabbage  may  be  grouped  into  three  distinct 
classes — early,  midseason,  and  late,  and  doubtless 
teh  least  important  is  the  midseason,  as  at  that 
time  so  many  other  good  vegetables  are  available. 
The  Cabbage  is  an  important  factor  to  the  cottager 
and  those  who  require  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables, and  the  summer  Cabbage  has  other 
advantages  owinff  to  its  rapid  growth  ;  it  is  very 
sweet  and  succulent  if  given  good  culture.  We 
know  that  old  plants  left  to  chance  when  large  or 
coarse  are  offensive ;  these  our  note  does  not  apply 
to,  as  Cabbages  can  be  grown  so  quickly  that  tnere 
is  no  need  to  have  inferior  heads,  no  matter  what 
the  season  or  variety.  0  ur  remarks  on  this  occasion 
more  concern  the  newer  introductions,  and  our 
illustration  is  of  a  new  variety  (Wythes'  Early 
Gem).  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  are  sending 
it  out  next  season.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
compact  growth,  its  earliness  (it  was  ready  in 
March  this  year),  and,  what  is  most  important,  its 
excellent  quality.  It  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
size  and  hardiness.  These  small-growing  Cabbages 
have  very  little  stem  exposed  above  the  soil, 
compact  or  folding  leaves,  and  are  often  the 
haraiest  of  all.  The  raiser  of  this  new  variety, 
who  takes  much  interest  in  vegetable  culture,  also 
raised  an  autumn  or  winter  Cabbage,  the  St. 
Martin.  This  was  the  result  of  crossing  the 
Christmas  Drumhead  with  the  Rosette  Colewort, 
with  the  intention  of  getting  a  hardier  Colewort 
with  less  splitting  in  severe  weather. 

Few  Cabbages  since  they  were  introduced  have 
found  more  favour  than  Ellam's  Dwarf  Early 
Spring,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  was  a  great  sain  in 
every  way  to  the  private  grower  who  thought 
more  of  quality  than  quantity,  but  now  we  find 
even  this  excellent  variety  varies,  and  we  fear  there 
are  false  stocks,  as  only  recently  a  large  grower 
told  us  it  was  impossible  to  keep  any  variety  true, 
no  matter  how  good  it  was,  if  tne  seeding  was  not 
done  with  the  greatest  care.  The  Cabbasee  of  more 
recent  date  have  been  quite  as  valuable.  Take 
such  kinds  as 

SuitarCs  April.— Th\%  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
spring  vegetables  that  can  be  erown.  This  variety 
sown  for  the  spring  supply — that  is,  sown  in  July 
or  August — is  most  valuable.  It  has  not  been 
grown  many  years,  but  its  earliness  and  size  for  a 
private  garden  will  have  proved  its  worth.  Another 
equally  good  Cabbage  is 

Flower  of  Spring,  larger,  and  perhaps  a  tnfle 


every  way.     The 


later,  but  invaluable 
remarks  apply  to 

Sutton* s  Earliest. — This  is  new  and  a  dose  rival 
to  Sutton's  April.  It  is  valuable  for  sowiDg  under 
glass  in  January  to  follow  the  autumn-sown.  In 
the  north  few  gardens  are  without 

MeirCs  No.  1  for  early  supplies.  It  is  exoeUeot, 
and,  though  later  than  the  varieties  referred  to 
above,  the  locality  must  be  considered.  A  Cabbsjgt 
recently  introduced  takes  some  time  to  find  iu 
level,  but  it  should  be  grown  by  the  side  of  otheci 
and  given  a  ^ood  trial,  a  remark  which  applies  u 
all  the  Brassicas  and  other  vegetables. 

We  have  referred  to  three  distinct  aeaaons,  and 
this  should  be  observed,  as  by  some  a  sprio| 
Cabbage  is  supposed  to  be  available  for  sammer. 
This  is  not  so.  The  autumn-sown  Cabbages  are 
grown  mostly  for  their  hardiness,  and  in  summer 
these  conditions  are  reversed.  There  are  plenty  d 
good  summer  varieties,  such  as  Veitch's  Matchlsii 
and  Main  Crop,  Sutton's  Favourite  and  Tender  and 
True,  and  Carter's  Heartwell  and  Model,  all  nl 
recent  introduction,  or  nearly  so,  and  remarkable 
for  their  quality  at  a  season  when  the  Cabbage  is 
not  at  its  best. 

In  autumn  there  is  a  Cabbage  of  recent  intro- 
duction that  is  not  so  well  known  aa  its  meriu 
deserve  ;  that  is 

Veitch's  Beaconsjitld,  a  variety  of  dwarf  habits 
conical  shape,  and  a  valuable  variety  for  earlj 
autumn  supplies.  Last  season  it  was  excellent  s( 
the  date  named.  Many  would  prefer  to  sow  it  is 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  say  February  or  March, 
for  use  at  the  season  named,  though  it  is  abo 
recommended  for  autumn  sowing.  It  was  gicwi 
at  Chiswick  as  a  spring  Cabbage  in  1898,  wbentf 
the  more  recently  introduced  St.  Martin  vras  gives 
an  award  in  November.  1899,  at  Chiswick. 

Winter  Cabbages  are  often  overlooked,  and  thii 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  bulk  of  the  hardy  Brassicii 
are  in  season  at  that  date.  On  the  other  hand,  ^ 
would  put  in  a  plea  for  this  useful  vegetable  al 
that  Reason,  as  in  severe  weather  they  suffer  ktf 
than  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecoles,  or  Broccoli.  Sad 
varieties  as  Christmas  Drumhead,  St.  John's  D»^^ 
and  the  newer  St.  Martin's  are  distinct  wiotflfi 
Cabbages,  and  by  growing  them  with  a  bread^ 
of  Coleworto  a  good  supply  is  available  all  the  ywl 
round.  We  are  aware  in  small  gardens  that  then 
is  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  proper  planti^ 
material,  but  it  can  be  overcome  by  sowing  a  pinS 
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of  seed  at  tiia  right  MMont.  Of  ooune,  July  and 
early  in  Aognst  are  important  at  to  next  year's 
orops,  bat  there  is  a  great  advantage  with  theee 
recent  introductions,  as,  should  adverse  weather 
delay  sowing  or  other  causes  prevent  a  good  plant 
being  obtained,  by  sowing  unoer  glass  in  January 
ffood  results  are  secured  only  a  little  later  than 
from  the  autumn-sown  plants.  By  getting  a  small, 
close  growth  there  is  a  great  gain  in  time.  Qualitv 
also  must  be  studied,  so  that  on  the  whole  we  think 
there  has  been  a  sreat  gain  to  the  amateur  and 
private  grower,  and  the  plants  are  more  suitable 
tor  gardens  of  limited  size. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Vines. 

WHEN  all  the  Grapes  have  been  cut 
from  the  early  Vines  examine  the 
inside  borders,  add  a  little  fresh 
mulching  if  they  have  su£fored 
from  the  weight  of  the  crop,  and 
keep  the  roots  moderatelv  sup- 
plied with  diluted  liquid,  but 
guard  against  feeainff  to  an  excess  that  will  force  a 
vigorous  growth  ana  so  exhaust  the  Vines  after 
the  wood  is  ripe.  Keep  the  strongest  laterals 
pinched  to  balance  the  flow  of  sap,  and  preserve  all 
the  old  foliage  by  good  svringing  every  evening,  or 
as  often  as  the  state  of  the  weather  may  render 
atmospheric  moisture  necessary. 

SuooESSioK  Honsxs 
in  which  the  Grapes  are  ripening  may  have  more 
air  by  nicht  and  by  day,  with  just  sufficient  fire- 
,    heat  to  keep  the  minimum  temperature  at  60^, 
and,  when  the  berries  have  attained  their  full  size, 
,    the  afternoon  dosing  may  be  discontinued,  par- 
ticularly where  the  colouring  process  is  not  going 
,    on  satisfactorily.    If  the  house  contains  Miulres- 
field  Court  Grapes  see  that  the  borders  are  moist, 
^    but  not  wet,  mulch   well  with  some  loose  non- 
,    oonducting  material,  and  allow  all  the  laterals  and 
;    leaders  to  grow  until  after  the  Grapes  are  cut. 

Late  Houses. 
Muscats,  Ladv  Downe's,  and  other  sorts  which 
I  frequently  scald  during  stoning  must  be  closely 
watched  until  they  are  considered  safe.  A  rapi(l 
cliange  in  the  atmosphere  may  bring  on  the  usual 
fermentation  of  the  pulp,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
-well  to  continue  a  hi|;h  ni^ht  temperature,  with 
diminished  atmospheric  moisture  to  prevent  the 
berries  getting  cold,  and  to  maintain  a  steady  heat 
of  from  76^  to  80^  through  the  day  bv  keeping  the 
pipes  warm  and  by  increasing  or  aeoreasing  the 
ventilation. 

CUOUMBBBS. 

Where  the  bottom  heat  is  obtained  from  hot- 
-wttter  pipes  and  fermentine  material  combined  the 
latter  should  be  renovated  with  fresh  leaves  when 
tlie  plunging  thermometer  denotes  a  fall  to  80®, 
and  the  night  temperature  of  the  house  cannot  be 
maintained  without  having  recourse  to  sharp 
firing.  This  is  at  all  times  injurious  to  a  moisture- 
loving  plant  like  the  Cucumber,  but  never  more  so 
than  when  the  sun  strikes  suddenly  upon  the  roofs 
before  the  pipes  have  become  cool.  If  the  pots  or 
beds  are  well  drained  it  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
-water  or  to  give  the  foliage  too  much  atmospheric 
moisture,  provided  the  liquid  for  the  one  and  the 

Sore  water  for  the  other  is  applied  at  a  few 
egrees  above  the  mean  temperature  of  the  house. 
Ab  the  plants  will  now  be  producine  fruit  at  every 
joint  over-cropping  must  be  carefully  avoided — at 
ie«UBt,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  on  bearing  throughout 
-the  summer ;  but  where  they  are  to  be  shortly 
removed  for  Melons  fruit  may  oe  taken  before  they 
Are  destroyed.  Where  manure  is  plentiful,  and 
frames  which  have  been  used  for  forced  vegetables 
now   at   liberty,  a  few   lights   under  good 


the  front  than  to  the  back,  fill  in  with  a  few 
barrowloads  of  the  best  fermentinff  material  at 
hand,  and  plant  on  small  mounds  of  foam.  A  new 
lining  is  placed  to  the  front,  cover  early  every 
night,  ana  adopt  the  market  grower's  system  of 
shutting  up  about  3  p.m.  with  sun-heat  and  plenty 
of  moisture.  If  straight  fruit  is  required  glasses 
ma  V  be  used. 
Madrtsfidd  Court  Oardens,  W.  Crump. 


THE  FLOWER  GAEDEN. 
Thi  comparative  rest  that  many  plants  are  now 
enjoyinff  after  their  spring  activity  will,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  give  place  to  renewed 
growth.  When  plants  cease  for  a  time  to  put 
forth  fresh  buds  we  say  they  are  at  rest,  when  in 
fact  they  are  busy  making  preparation  for  a  fresh 
display.  A  good  shower  of  rain  or  a  good  soaking 
of  water  will  invariably  cause  the  sap  in  plants  to 
rise.  But  there  is  nothing  like  a  shower  of  rain ; 
water  as  freely  as  you  will  the  plants  will  only 
moderately  respond.  Delphiniums  and  plants  of 
this  character  should  be  carefully  ^one  over  and  all 
the  old  flower  stems  taken  out,  this  will  encourage 
them  to  make  fresh  growth  and  give  a  good  display 
of  bloom  throughout  the  autumn. 

HkBBACEOUS  PiEONIES. 

These  will  now  have  done  flowering,  and  in 
gardens  where  beds  can  be  devoted  to  their  culture 
tall-growiog  annuals  should  be  ready  for  planting 
between  the  crowns  ;  they  will  make  a  fine  display 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  untidy  appearance  we  so  often  see  when 
the  foliage  of  the  Pseonies  is  dying  oS. 

Acanthus  latifouus. 
We  often  hear  it  said  of  some  plants  they  make 
a  grand  display  for  a  time,  but  when  they  are  most 
n^ded  neitner  flowers  nor  leaves  are  to  be  depended 
upon.  Here  is  a  plant  that  anybody  can  grow, 
and  which  is  in  all  respects  excellent.  The  leaves 
are  bold  and  noble  in  outline,  and  the  plant  has  a 
tendency,  rare  in  some  things  with  otherwise  fine 
qualities,  to  retain  its  leaves  till  the  end  of  the 
season  without  losine  freshness.  In  fact  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  decide  about  this  subject  is, 
what  is  the  beet  place  for  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  will  not  disgrace  any  position,  and  will 
prove  equally  at  home  in  the  centre  of  a  mixed 
bed  or  border  of  a  choice  shrubbery.    It  will  do  well 


in  the  flower  oarden,  and  has  not  that  seedy  look 
which  many  tbinas  have  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Give  it  a  good  deep  soil  to  grow  in,  and  do  not 
begrudge  it  attention  when  first  planted,  for,  unlike 
many  other  plants,  it  will  not  trouble  you  agaia 
for  a  long  time. 

GTyXBIUM    ASOINTBUM. 

The  Pampas  Grass  deserves  quite  as  much  atten* 
tion  as  any  plant  in  cultivation.  What  is  there* 
ffrowing  in  the  garden  or  in  the  wild  more  noble,, 
distinct,  and  beautiful  than  the  great  silvery  plumea 
of  this  plant  waving  in  the  autumnal  gales,  th& 
burial  plumes  as  it  were  of  our  summer  too  early 
dead.  The  soils  of  very  many  gardens  are  in- 
sufficient  to  give  it  the  highest  degree  of  strength 
and  viffour,  and  no  plant  better  repays  for  a 
thorough  preparation,  which  ought  to  he  the  more 
freely  given  when  it  is  considered  that  the  one 
preparation  suffices  for  many  years.  This  plant 
should  have  a  somewhat  sheltered  position  in  the 
flower  garden,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  that  destruction  of  the  foliage  which 
occurs  wherever  the  plant  is  much  exposed  to  the 
breeze.  In  dry  seasons  this  plant  should  have 
abundance  of  water  and  a  good  mulching  of  rotten 
manure.  T.  5.  Field. 

Ashtoellthorpe  HaU  Oardena,  Norwich. 


oiADagement  will  give  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  fruit  until  the  early  autumn-sown  plants 
oome  into  bearing.  Instead  of  pulling  down  and 
rel>vdiding  the  beds,  dig  out  a  trench  2  feet  wide 
t,t&e  whole  length  of  the  frame,  a  little  nearer  to 


mDOOR  GARDEN. 
Malmaisom  Carnations. 
As  the  early-flowering  plants  become  denuded  of 
their  flowers  carefully  remove  old  and  bad  foliage, 
and  cut  out  the  old  flower  stems  close  to  the  wood. 
Place  the  plants  thinly  in  a  cool  airy  house  where 
plenty  of  air  can  circulate  freely  amon^^t  them  to 
harden  the  young  growth  before  layermg.  Unless 
the  plants  undergo  this  preparation  the  young 
wood  is  generally  too  brittle,  and  in  the  process  3. 
layering  a  good  number  of  the  strongest  and  best 
layers  are  spoiled.  This  preparatory  treatment  is 
especially  necessary  where  the  plants  durins  their 
flowering  have  been  arranged  closely  together  for 
efliect  in  the  show  house  or  conservatory.  A  week 
or  ten  days  under  the  treatment  first  referred  to 
is  generally  sufficiently  long  to  bring^  the  youns 
shoots  into  suitable  condition  for  layering.  A  cola 
frame  standing  on  a  firm  surface  of  ashes  where 
the  water  can  pass  freely  away  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  This  may  be  filled  to  a  depth  of  10  inches 
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or  a  foot  with  rough  siftinss  of  soil  or  other 
material  in  which  the  balls  ol  the  old  plants  are 
to  be  plonffedy  proceeding  one  row  at  a  time  cross- 
ways  of  the  frame.  Surface  this  rough  soil  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches  with  prepared  light  fine  sandy 
sou,  which  should  be  in  a  moderately  moist  condi- 
tion to  enable  it  to  be  made  quite  firm.  As  the 
layers  are  inserted  peg  them  with  wire  pegd  and 
give  them  a  light  sprinkling  with  water  from  a 
fine  rosed  water-pot.  Ventilate  the  frame  with 
a  small  piece  of  lath  under  the  light  at  the  back 
or  upper  end,  and  until  the  layers  are  rooted  shade 
them  from  the  sun  with  tifiany.  Unless  the 
weather  is  very  dull  sprinkle  them  lightly  twice 
each  day  to  counteract  the  loss  by  evaporation. 

Bjeqonias  for  Wintrb  FiX)WEILIN6. 
Of  these  the  hybrid  class  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitoh  is  invaluable.  The  beet  treatment  for  this 
section  is  to  keep  them  growing  steadily  during 
early  summer,  and  to  repot  them  at  this  season  of 
the  year  in  loam,  leaf -soil,  and  sand.  Place  them 
in  a  somewhat  dose  pit  and  give  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  with  shade  during  brisht 
weather ;  if  these  plants  are  allowed  to  become  dry 
and  quite  dormant  after  the  flowering  season  they 
do  not  start  again  very  freely  until  late  in  the 
year. 

CiNB&ABIAS. 

Make  a  final  sowing  if  not  already  done.  The 
young  plants  from  the  previous  sowing  should  be 
priokea  off  2  inches  apart  into  shallow  pans  or 
boxes  and  placed  in  a  cool  shad^  place  in  a  frame 
or  pit.  Give  them  a  light  dusting  with  Tobacco 
powder  to  keep  aphis  in  check. 

Calosotjibias. 

One  sowing  of  these  will  be  sufficient,  and  should 
be  made  at  once  in  well  drained  shallow  pans  and 
filled  with  rough  material  or  the  sifting  of  leaf -soil 
to  within  1  inch  of  the  rim.  Cover  with  about 
three-ouarters  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil  composed  of 
loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  pressed  firmly  over  the 
surface  of  the  pans,  and  if  watered  half  an  hour 
before  the  seeds  are  sown  it  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition to  receive  them.  As  these  are  very  fine 
they  should  be  only  covered  by  placing  a  sheet  of 
glass  to  fit  closely  over  each  seed  pan.  A  ^pod 
position  in  which  to  germinate  the  seeds  is  a 
small  temporary  frame  placed  at  the  base  of  a 
north  wall  where  it  can  be  kept  in  a  cool  equable 
condition.  When  the  weather  is  dry  or  windy 
cover  the  frame  with  tiffany  until  the  seeds  ger- 
minate, when  a  little  subduecl  light  is  helpful. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaqubs. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

Onions. 
The  main  crop  of  the  spring-sown  Onions  having 
been  slightly  thinned  will  now  be  growing  rapidly, 
and  but  little  attention  will  be  requir^  beyond 
hand  weeding  in  the  rows  and  running  the  hoe 
through  the  luleys  on  fine  days.  The  plants  raised 
ander  glass  and  afterwards  planted  out  will  need 
similar  treatment,  and  as  these  require  to  be 
worked  among  more  frequently  the  hoe  must  be 
plied  often  in  order  to  maintain  the  surface  soil  in 
a  pulverised  condition. 

If  a  mulch  has  been  laid  on  there  will  be  less 
need  for  hoeing,  the  necessary  weeding  being  per- 
formed bv  hand.  The  advantages  of  a  mulch  of 
a  decayed  Mushroom  bed  for  this  crop  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
damage  the  points  of  the  leaves  when  workinx 
among  them  ;  they  are  extremely  brittle.  Liquid 
manure  from  the  formyard  mav  be  given  frequently, 
and  when  possible  this  should  be  applied  before 
the  soil  has  become  too  dry  or  it  will  run  away 
too  quickly.  An  occasional  change  in  the  way  of 
an  approved  vesetable  manure  may  be  given  with 
advantage.  Tnis  should  be  placed  round  each 
bulb  with  the  hand,  taking  care  not  to  place  it 
against  the  bulb.  A  fortnighthr  slight  dustine  of 
soot  to  all  Onions  is  highly  beneficial,  for,  apart  horn 
the  manurial  properties  it  contains,  it  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  dreaded  Onion  maggot. 

Cbuery. 
Complete  the  olanting  in  trenches  as  fast  as  the 
pluits  become   large   enough.      To   ensure  good 


heads  both  the  main  crop  and  the  late  plants 
should  now  be  put  out,  and  kept  well  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  early  batches  of  plants 
will  be  growing  freely,  and  some  assistance  may 
be  given  by  manurial  waterings  to  maintain 
healthy  growth.  This  crop  is  greatly  benefited  by 
frequent  dustings  of  soot,  and  if  this  is  followed 
up  closely  from  the  time  the  plants  become  well 
established  until  earthing  up  is  done  it  will  keep 
the  Celery  fly  in  check.  The  affected  leaves  should 
be  picked  off  and  burned. 

Spinach. 
It  is  too  early  to  sow  the  varieties  usually  grown 
for  winter,   but  a  good  breadth  of   the  summer 


LILIUM  KELLOOUII. 

varieties  may  be  sown  provided  a  cool,  moist 
position  is  at  command.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  Spinach  in  the  late  summer,  especially  in 
fnurdens  having  a  light  porous  soiL  The  New 
Zealand  Spinach  may  be  grown  as  a  substitute 
if  the  ordinary  varieties  do  not  thrive.  This 
species  does  not  suffer  so  severely  from  drought  as 
the  others. 

Seakale. 
Keep  the  Dutch  hoe  working  among  the  plants 
that  are  being  grown  for  lifting  to  force  in  winter. 
Go  over  the  plants  and  cut  out  any  weakly  growths 
that  may  have  been  overlooked.  Where  two 
strong  growths  occur  on  one  plant  they  may  be 
retained,  but  if   one  be    weak  then  remove  it. 


Some  stimulant  should  now  be  given ;  two  slifht 
dressings  of  salt  may  be  applied  at  intervals  dt  a 
month,  and  a  fortniffht  after  the  first  applicatioo 
the  plants  may  be  dressed  with  decomposed  sea- 
weed or  farmyard  manure.  Guano  is  also  verj 
beneficiaL 
Stondeigh  Abbey  Gardens.         H.  T.  Mabtik. 


NBW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 


Lilies  at  Holland  Hoube. 
That  one  Lily  received  a  first-class  certificate, 
and  another  an  award  of  merit,  at  the  retxni 
exhibition  at  Holland  House  shows  that  th€ 
genus  was  well  represented.  The  first  to 
mention  is  that  upon  which  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  bestoweo,  ▼iz-* 

LiLIUM    AURATXJM    PLATYPHYLLUM    (ShIKLET 
VAK.). 

It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  form  of  the  broad- 
leaved  variety  of  L.  auratum^  the  plants  sbowi 
being  about  6  feet  high,  while  the  flowers  aie 
veiy  large,  of  a  particularly  waxlike  subetanee, 
and  the  petals  are  white,  save  for  a  golds 
band  down  the  centre  of  each.  There  is  u 
entire  absence  of  the  spotting  so  pronounced 
in  most  forms  of  L.  auratum.  It  appears  to  be 
a  particularly  well  grown  form  of  a  lily  sent 
to  this  country  from  Japan  in  limited  nambets 
under  the  name  of  Lilium  auratum  plat^- 
phyllum  virginale.  The  form  exhibited  Lb  said 
to  have  been  planted  as  a  sinele  bulb  many 
years  ago  at  Shirley,  and  to  nave  increased 
since  then  in  a  wonderful  way.  It  certaintf 
formed  a  feature  in  Messrs.  Wallace's  notaUk 
group. 

LnjuM  Eelloooil 

This  Lily,  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr,  was 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  species  there,  wd 
an  award  of  merit  was  given  it.  In  genenl 
appearance  it  suggests  a  hybrid  between  L 
pardalinum  and  L,  rubescens  or  L.  wa^iio;^ 
tonianum,  probably  the  first  named  of  m 
two.  Mr.  Carl  Purdy,  who  named  tlus  I^ 
says  that  the  bulb  is  small,  like  L.  cola 
bianum,  while  the  leaves  are  in  regular  wImxI 
much  as  in  L.  rubescens.  The  flower,  hov" 
ever,  is  very  intermediate  in  character,  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  to  L.  pardalinom  s 
shape,  while  the  colour  is  a  warm  rosy  pui^ 
on  the  upper  half  of  the  petals,  witii  m 
centre  lighter  and  freely  dotted  wi^  nd 
purple.  A  ffood  illustration  of  this  Ldly  ani 
description  ly  Mr.  Purdy  were  given  in  Tb 
Gabden  for  May  11, 1901,  the  former  of  w)^ 
we  reproduce,  it  is  a  native  of  the  Redwooi 
region  in  Humboldt  Ck)unty,  California,  and, 
like  many  other  species  from  the  same  district 
will  probably  prove  difficult  to  grow. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

TRAFALGAR    STRAWBERRY. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  flavour  of  an  edible  frwk 

/\         should  be  its  most  important  attributt, 

/  %        api>earaiice  must  not  be  overlookai 

/     \       In  the  case  of  Strawberries,  size  oi» 

2        V     o*"i®*  ^^**  **»  *  cert^iii  weight,  wk* 

variety  is  sometimes  appreciated  a^ 

sought  after.    With  the  latter  point  in  view  «i 

have  this  season  given  the  Trafalgar  Strawberry  & 

trial  for  late  foroing,  and,  not  having  noticed  asr 

remarks  concerning  its  use  for  this  pnrpoee,  ccr 

experience  may  not  be  alto^ther  aniiitere«tia| 

This,  perhaps,  may  be  best  given  by  oomparins  * 

with  that  of  Royal  Sovereign,  a  variety  that  m 

deservedly  become  generally  popular,  and  which  I 

venture  to  say  has  no  equal  forforoins  when  all  xa 

qualities  are  taken  into  account,   wou^^h   in  tbi 
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oue  of  the  LaztoD  this  judgment  may  be  prema- 
ture, a«  a  trial  in  a  small  way,  whioh  is  all  that  we 
have  given  it,  cannot  be  considered  reliable.  I 
hope  this  may  prove  to  be  true,  for  valuable  as 
Boyal  Sovereign,  especially  for  forcing,  un- 
doubtedly is,  a  still  better  would  be  welcomed. 
Trafalgar  when  grown  and  ripened  in  nots  under 
identi^  conditions  with  those  afforded  Royal 
Sovereign  carries  more  foliage  than  the  latter, 
and  pushes  more  flower  spikes ;  in  fact,  its  free 
bearing  character  amounts  to  a  fault,  which  we 
rectify  by  freely  pinching  out  the  weakest  spikes 
at  an  early  stage  of  their  development.  The  fruit 
is  quite  equal  to  Royal  Sovereign  in  point  of  size, 
and  in  season  of  ripening  it  closely  follows  it, 
thus  affording  a  good  succession;  but  both  in 
colour  and  flavour,  though  they  are  good,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  equal  Royal  Sovereign.  Its  flesh  is  firm, 
and  the  fruit  travels  welL  The  plant  is  robust,  and 
apparently  capable  of  resisting  attacks  of  mildew 
and  red  spider,  which  are  attributes  of  much 
value.  For  outdoor  culture  Trafalgar  is  a  prolific 
bearer,  and  yields  very  large  fruits  upon  maiden 
plants.  This  is  the  only  way  we  have  grown  it. 
In  fact  all  our  dessert  fruit,  with  the  exception  of 
Aome  produced  by  planting  out  forced  plants,  is 
grown  in  that  way. 

THE  PEAR  MIDGK 
This  insect  has  of  late  years  become  very  destruc- 
tive in  some  districts,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  western  counties,  and  those  who  have  battled 
with  it  by  doing  their  utmost  by  hand-picking  the 
aifected  fruits  and  burning  them  have  apparently 
derived  little  benefit  therefrom,  for  the  following 
eeason  the  attacks  have  proved  to  be  as  virulent  as 
ever.  In  fact,  the  eraaication  of  the  insect  in 
districts  like  this  one,  with  very  large  Fear  trees 
<where  it  is  perfectly  impracticable  to  hand-pick  the 
midge-infested  fruits),  has  beoomea  perfectly  hope- 
less task.  It  will  be  interesting,  now  that  the 
Pear  crop  has  been  destroyed  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  the  severe  April  frosts,  to  observe  next  season 
what  effect  it  will  have  uj^n  this  insect.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  attacks  will,  to  say 
the  least,  be  diminished  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
similar  remarks  appl^  to  the  oodlin  moth  and  some 
other  pests.  If  this  proves  to  be  the  case  the 
destructive  results  of  tne  elements,  which  many  of 
OS  have  serious  reasons  to  bewail,  will  not  be 
without  good  effect.  Perhaps  after  all  it  is  one  of 
Iffature's  modes  of  remedying  her  own  evils. 

ThOS.   CkX>MBEB. 

The  Hendre  Oardena^  JHonmoutk, 


RENOVATING  OLD  VINES. 
Unless  root -pruning  has  been  systematically 
practised  the  roots  of  Vines  that  have  been 
plMited  some  years  will  escape  from  the  border 
^hev  were  meant  to  occupy.  The  Vine  is  naturally 
a  deep-rooting  plant,  and  unless  in  some  way 
ohecked  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  thrust  its  roots 
down  into  the  subsoil,  where  they  are  removed 
from  the  influenoe  of  warmth  and  air.  Roots  that 
bury  theEiselves  to  a  depth  of  6  feet  can  never  be 

00  active  as  those  that  remain  within  a  foot  or  two 
of  the  surface.  As  a  fact,  they  cease  then  to  make 
fibrous  roots  to  any  extent,  simply  travelling  on 
without  ramifying,  and  sooner  or  later  coming 
into  the  wet  cold  subsoil.  In  the  case  of  Vines 
that  have  been  planted  some  twentv  years  it 
frequently  happens  that  no  traces  of  fibrous  roots 
can  be  found  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
surface.  Some  years  ago  1  had  some  Hamburghs 
that  had  been  over  twenty  years  in  place.  I  had 
to  go  down  2i  feet  before  I  found  any  trace  of 
roots,  and  the  smallest  of  them  were  as  large  as  a 
man's  finger.  Vines  in  this  condition  cannot  bear 
good  crops.  It  is  impossible  to  get  large  bunches 
or  well-nnished  berries  from  them,  and  in  a  damp 

0001  summer  they  are  sure  to  shank  badly.  There 
sure,  of  course,  exceptions  .to  the  rule;  some  old 
Vines,  such  as  that  at  Hampton  Court  for  instance, 
oontinue  in  a  healthy,  fruit- bearing  condition,  and 
their  roots  are  far  away  from  the  surface.  This 
oan  only  happen,  however,  where  the  soil  is 
•exceptionally  favourable  and  the  drainage  very 
free,  and  where  there  is  a  great  depth  of  soil  on  a 


sandy  or  gravelly  bottom.    The  greater  portion  of 
vineries   are,  however,    in    low-lying   situations, 
where  there  are  not  more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  of 
soil  above  the  clay  perhaps,  or  that  can  be  relied 
on  not  to  get  water-loggea  when  the  Vines  are  at 
rest.     Concreting  the^Mttom  to  keep  the  roots 
from  getting  down  was  much  practised  some  years 
ago,  but  I  am  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  the 
results  were  always  good.     The  roots,  of  course, 
got  down  on  the  concrete,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  was  found  that  the  soil  became  sour,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  points  of  the  roots 
decayed.    As  a  fMt,  it  does  not  take  much  to  kill 
the  younger  roots  of  a  Vine  at  rest ;  they  are  very 
sensitive  to   excess    of    moisture  from  the  time 
active  growth  ceases.     One  of  the  best  market 
growers  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  who  has  gained 
many  prizes  at  our  large   exhibitions,  makes  a 
practice   of    annually   going   over   his   Colmans, 
Hamburgh,  and  Alicantee,  and  stopping  the  roots 
in  their  downward  prosress.     If  this  is  done  at  an 
early  stdige  in  the  life  of  the  Vine  the  formation  of 
fibrous  roots  will  be  enoouraeed  near  the  surface, 
and  the  Vines  later  on  will  not  come  into  the 
condition  which  necessitates  drastic  measures  to 
restore  them  to  health  and  vigour.    Undoubtedly 
the  beet  way  is  to  lift  the  roots  and  replace  them 
in  fresh  compost.     It  is  surprising  what  may  be 
done  in  this  way  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
Some  Vines  in  a  private  garden  had  been  planted 
about  forty  years,  and  came  into  such  a  weak 
condition  that  they  could  scarcely  produce  any 
bunches,    and    were   every   season    attacked    by 
mildew.     The  roots  had  gone  down  so  deep  that 
they  were  difficult    to  find,  scarcely  any  fibres 
being  discovered.    After  the  first  year  these  Vines 
improved  rapidly,  and  now  bear  good  crops,  mildew 
being  little  in  evidence.     Where  Vines  are  so  old 
and  get  into  this  condition,  it  is,  I  think,  better  to 
root  them  out  and  start  with  young  ones,  giving  as 
much  change  of  soil  as  possible ;  but  on  the  part 
of  many  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  do  away 
with  Vines  that  in  their  time  have  borne  good 
crops.    As  I  have  proved,  it  is  possible  to  restore 
old  Vines  to  a  fair   degree  of   visour    without 
liftinff   the  whole   of   the   roots.     1  have  some 
Hamburghs  on  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to ;  they 
were  planted  about   thirty   years  aso,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  roots  have  made  their  way 
across  tne  path    into   a   front    border   used  for 
Tomatoes  and  Strawberries.    It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  lift  the  roots  without  disturbing  the  wall 
that  encloses  the  border,  so  I  thought  I  would  try 
another  plan.    I  took  the  soil  away  from  the  old 
roots  as  tar  as  I  could  set  at  them,  ooth  above  and 
below,  notched  them  here  and  there,  and  packed 
them  round  with  peat.    The  old  soil,  to  about  a 
foot  in  depth,  was  replaced  with  nice  free  compost. 
In  the  course  of    the    season  roots  were  freely 
produced,  the  growth  was  much  stronger,  and  the 
wood  ripened  well.    In  succeeding  years  there  was 
much  improvement  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
produce.    I  stronglv  recommend  this  method  to 
those  who  may  hot  be  willing  to  lift  the  whole  of 
the  roots.  J.  Cornhill. 


SOCIETIES. 


HOLLAND  HOUSE  FLOWER  SHOW. 
Hardt  Tsbis  and  Shkubs. 
This  aspect  of  the  garden  was  well  represented, 
several  excellent  groups  being  tastefully  arranged, 
and  contributing  largely  to  the  excellence  of  the 
general  display. 

Messrs.  William  Outbush  and  Son,  Highjy^te 
and  Bamet,  made  another  of  their  unique  exhibits 
of  clipped  trees,  their  ^roup  on  this  occasion 
containing  some  200  specimens  in  green-painted 
tube.  Box  and  Yew  were  the  chief  shrubs  used, 
though  some  splendid  pyramids  of  Bay  and 
Euonymus  were  also  in  evidence.  As  showing  the 
comprehensive  character  of  the  shapes  into  whioh 
the  shrubs  were  clipped  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
swans  and  peacocks,  tables,  chairs,  boats,  dogs, 
jugs,  churches,  and  birds  on  pyramids  in  various 
forms  made  a  display  for  which  this  firm  is  now  so 
famous. 


From  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  came 
a  superb  jo^up  of  tree  Ivies,  embracing  no  less  than 
forty  vaneties,  and  representing  some  500  plants  of 
dwarf  and  standard  forms.  This  group  was  a  very 
novel  one,  and  was  also  tastefully  set  up  in  crescent 
form.  Conspicuous  plants  were  Hedera  arborea 
flavescens,  H.  arborea  canariensis  aurea,  H.  pal- 
mata  aurea,  H.  arborea  Grold  Cloud,  H.  aborea 
Glymii,  H.  digitata  aurea,  H.  arborea  Sheen 
Silver,  H.  Silver  Queen,  and  H.  elegan- 
tiasima.  Trailing  growths  of  other  Ivies  were 
worked  in  along  the  front  and  made  a  pleasing 
finish. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Bagshot,  had  a  handsome  group  of  specimen  shrubs 
in  pots  and  tubs,  also  a  pretty  selection  of  Acers, 
Rhododendrons,  and  a  grand  lot  of  Kalmias,  which 
made  a  very  interestins  display.  Of  the  more  note- 
worthy shrubs  the  following  deserve  mention: 
Thuja  Lobbii  zebrina,  T.  occidentalis  aurea,  Abies 
ooncolor  (very  fine),  A.  nordmanniana,  Thujopsis 
borealis  argentea  variegata  (a  beautiful  plant), 
Retinospora  plumoea  aurea,  R.  obtusa  densa  (very 
pretty),  R.  pisifera  aurea,  R.  ericoides,  Taxus 
tastigiata  aurea,  T.  baocata  aurea,  Cryptomeria 
japonica  ele^ans,  and  a  pretty  piece  of  Silver 
Box.  Kalmia  latifolia  seedluigs  saw  this  fine 
flowering  shrub  represented  in  various  tints  of 
colour,  and  the  plants  were  freely  flowered. 
Although  there  were  few  Rhododendrons,  they 
were  very  fresh  and  clean,  the  best  plants  being 
Mrs.  John  Kelk,  Sir  Henrv  Mildmay,  B.  W. 
Elliott,  Maffffie  Haywood,  and  Beauty  of  Bagshot. 

Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons,  Sutton  Court 
Nursery,  Chitiwiok,  W.,  arranged  a  very  large 
semi-circular  group  of  Japanese  Maples  and  hardy 
shrubs.  The  arrangement  of  the  group  was 
pleasing,  and  included  in  it  were  many  valuable 

Slants.  Among  the  Maples  were  Acer  palmatum 
isaectum  atro-pun>ureum,  A.  p.  roeeum  mar- 
ginatum, A  p.  aissectum  variegatum,  A.  p. 
coralinum,  ana  others.  Retinospora  leptoolada 
and  R.  squarrosa  were  conspicuous.  Bamboos  and 
numerous  delightful  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  were 
much  admired.  A  pretty  lot  of  Kalmia  latifolia 
were  exhibited  in  baskets,  and  interspersed  in  the 
group  pleasingly. 

As  usual,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Son,  Crawley, 
were  well  to  the  fore  with  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive group  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  arrangement  of  the  group  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  diffisrent  plants  were  quite  artisti- 
cally disposed,  and  charming  contrasts  thereby 
effected.  Flowering  plants  were  represented  by 
Kalmia  latifolia,  Veronica  newryensis  (very  fine), 
Philadelphus,  Hydrangea,  Rhododendrons,  and 
other  plants.  Shrubs  were  seen  in  sood  condition 
as  represented  by  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  Cupres- 
sus  lawsoniana  var..  Thuja  japonica  filiformis, 
and  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea.  The  foregoing 
are  a  mere  tithe  of  the  good  things  seen  in  this 
group. 

By  far  the  best  group  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  was  displayed  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Cripps  and 
Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent.  Exceptionally  fine 
specimens  of  the  better  Japanese  Maples  were 
exhibited  by  this  firm,  and  each  one  gave  good 
evidence  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  Messrs.  Cnpps 
as  growers  of  these  beautiful  trees.  The  most 
strixin^  specimen  Maples  were  Acer  palmatum 
palmatifidum,  A.  p.  dissectum,  A.  p.  d.  omatum, 
A.  p.  septemlobum  elegans  purpureum,  A.  p. 
vitieiolium  and  the  glorious  A.  japonicum  aureum, 
A.  p.  sanguinea,  A.  p.  purpureum,  and  numerous 
other  lovely  Maples  whioh  space  prevents  us  from 
naming,  vitis  CoignetisB,  V.  heterophyUa  varie- 
gata, Cupressus  macrocarpa  Crippsii,  iCetinospora 
obtusa  Crippsii,  and  Cupressus  macrocarpa  lutea 
were  noteworthy  subjects,  each  of  which  had  a 
charm  of  its  own.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Retinospora  obtusa 
Crippsii  was  a  prominent  feature  of  this  grand 
exhibit. 

In  association  with  a  display  of  Delphiniums 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea, 
S.W.,  arranged  as  a  background  a  splendid  lot  of 
Sciadopitys  verticillata.  Each  specimen  was  in  a 
tub,  and  appeared  to  be  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
We  were  much  impressed  with  its  value. 
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«..»•.  WUlUm  Wood  and  3oo,  Wood  Green,  N.,  exhibited 
oarden  •tetoanr,  both  in  iron  and  terra  cotta.  Meesrs. 
Wood  are  exhibiUBg  a  new  Bummer-hoose  with  revolvinR 
chamber  at  the  top,  whoee  adTantaget  are  obvioaa.  Another 
■nmmer-houae  is  built  on  a  ndaed  platform,  which  is  meet 
ueafnl  on  wet  gronnd.  Samples  of  artificial  manure,  insecti- 
cides, meteorological  instrumenU,  garden  hose,  lawn 
mowers,  spraying  instrumento,  syringes,  Ac.,  were  also 
shown  by  Messis.  Wood  and  Son.  One  make  of  Messrs. 
Wood's,  a  hanging  basket  called  "The  King,"  has  been 
supplied  to  His  Msjesty's  yacht.  ^^   ^    ^,. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  limited,  Ye  Olde 
Moot  Hall,  Derby,  showed  horticultural  implemenU  in 
variety,  and  particularly  noticeable  were  the  tree  pmners 
in  many  different  sixes  and  makes. 

The  Hull  Chemical  Works,  Limited,  showed  Bitter  Oil,  a 
plant  insecticide. 

Messrs.  Pnlham  and  Son,  71,  Newman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  W.,  exhibited  garden  Tases,  balustrades,  Ac.  in 
"Pnlhamite,"   the  now  well-known    material    for    these 

'^'SSvJ^n  Pinches,  S,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown  Street, 
Camberwell,  S.B.,  had  an  exhibit  of  Acme  labels  in  various 
shapes  and  styles  of  lettering.  These  labels  are  practically 
imperishable,  and  to  be  highly  recommended. 

Messrs.  D.  bowel  and  Son,  Bavenscourt  Avenue,  Hammer- 
smith, W.,  exhibited  an  extensive  display  of  OhlendoriTs 
Peruvian  raano  and  manures,  garden  pottery,  and  sundries. 

**  Junofloris,"  a  preparation  for  preserving  cui  flowers  in 
water,  was  exhibited  by  Junlfloris  Department,  95  and  96, 
High  Holbom. 

*MBeetlecute,"  an  infallible  exterminator  of  beetles, 
cockroaches,  ants,  woodlise,  Ac.,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Vails 
and  Co.,  16,  Coleman  Street,  B.C.  ^    „    ,  „.„„ 

Rural  Table  Decorations  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
4A,  Oxford  Road.  Ealing,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby 
Street,  Birmingham.  ^     .        ..    ^  ... 

Some  very  attractive  tubs  for  shrubs  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Champion  and  Co.,  116,  City  Road,  KC.  They  are 
in  various  forms  and  sizes,  varnished,  polbhed,  and  fitted 
with  brass  rims  and  handles. 

Messrs.  S.  and  E.  Collier,  Limited,  exhibited  garden  vases 
and  pottery. 

The  Pattisson  Patent  Lawn  Boots  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
PattLnon,  1.  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham,  S.W. 

Mr.  J.  Oeonce,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney,  S.W.,  had  an 
exhibit  of  horticultural  sundries,  such  as  manures,  insec- 
ticides, Mushroom  spawn,  peat,  Ac.  ,  ^ 

Munstesd  flower  glasses  from  Messrs.  James  Green  and 
-  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  B.C.  (the  manufkcturersX 
made  an  interesting  exhibit.  ,,  . .  . 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Co.,  Knightrider  Street,  Maidstone, 
exhibited  fruit  bottling  appliances  and  outflts. 

Messrs  William  Poore  and  Ca,  American  Stove  Stores, 
139,  Cheapside,  B.C.,  had  a  display  of  greenhouse  and  hall 
stoves,  hot  water  apparatus.  Beacon  oU  stove,  parafiln  oil 
stoves,  Ac.  __  _.^^         ^       J     ..  * 

Messrs.  Bggett  and  Son,  Thames  Ditton,  showed  photo- 
graphs of  rookeries,  alplneries,  dripping  wells,  caves,  Ac., 
constructed  by  them.  ^     „    ™.  «  x.    ,. 

Oak  park  fencing  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bowen,  timber 
merohant,  Halstesd,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

The  Economic  Fencing  Company,  Limited,  Billiter  House, 
Billiter  Street,  S.C.,  ahowed  the  paUnt  Peignon  Unclimb- 
able  Chestnut  Pale  Fencing.  ^     ^   „..  ^  .^     ^ 

Mr.  W.  G.  Parkin,  20,  Oakdale  Road,  Sheflield,  showed  a 
patent  pliable  flower  support,  made  of  wire,  and  in  the 
shape  of  a  bailor  an  egg.  This  may  be  put  in  the  neck  of 
the  vase  or  bowl.  jtj«w 

Jadoo  Limited,  Palace  Gate,  Bxeter,  ahowed  Jadoo  fibre, 
Petersburg  maU,  new  creeper  wall  clip,  syringes,  Jadoo 
Uquld  plant  food,  and  other  sundries.  «  «    ^  . 

Messrs.  W.  Herbert  and  Co.,  Hop  Exchange,  &E.,  had  a 
display  of  various  garden  requisites— for  instance,  leaf- 
mould,  peat  manures,  Abol  insecticide,  Ac.  ,  .  „.      , 

Messrs/ Osman  and  Co.,  182  and  184,  Commeroial  Street, 
B.,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  horticultural  sundries. 
We  noticed  thermometers,  prepared  green  raffla  in  various 
shades,  flower  vases,  garden  hose,  garden  cutlery,  Oaman's 
garden  fertiliser,  guano,  weatherproof  pencils  for  marking 
^tfden  labels,  punneU,  Mushroom  spawn,  wood  wool,  Ac. 
New  Orchii»s. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  U)    ,  ,         ^ 

OdorUogloasum  Rolfem  majettwum,—A  large  flower,  with 
broad  sepals  and  peUls  and  AneoWong  lip.  The  ground 
colour  of  this  variety  is  white,  and  is  heavily  blotched  with 
purple-red.    From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

MUUmia  vexOkkria  hindeana.—A  beautiful  flower,  white, 
except  for  a  faint  tinge  of  purple  on  the  sepals  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.    From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Lalio-Cataeya  Martineti  Flambeau.  —  The  sepals  and 
petals  of  this  flower  are  deep  rosy  apricot,  while  the  well- 
formed  lip  is  rich  purple.  It  is  a  flower  of  lovely  and 
striking  colouring.  The  parenU  are  Cattleya  Mossias  and 
Leella  tenebrosa.    From  Messrs.  Sander  wid  Sons. 

Cattteya  Mtmim  Alexandrct.—X  large  flower,  with  elegant 
pnro  white  petals,  sepals  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  long  lip 
of  a  beautiful  pink-purple.  The  throat  is  rich  yellow,  this 
colouring  extending  towards  the  base  of  the  lip.  From 
Messrs  Sander  and  sons. 

Cattieva  rcthertiana.—C.  Mendelii  and  C.  hardyana  aro  the 
paronU '^  this  hybrid  Cattleya,  which  is  of  beautifiU  form. 
Sie  white  sepals  and  petals  aro  tinged  with  purple,  while 
the  striking  lip  is  of  rich  purple  colour.  From  Messrs. 
Bander  and  Sons.  ...  ^  x, 

Cattleya  WanuH  alba,— A  cultural  commendation  as 
well  as  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to  *  pUnt  of  this  lovely 
CatUeya,  which  had  one  spike  bearing  flve  flowers.  These 
M«pui?^Wte  except  for  the  yellow  throat.  From  M.  A.  A. 
Peeters,  BruxeUes. 
Awards  of  merit  wero  given  to      „      .     ^  . 

Odontoalcttum  ardentisrimum  Fatetnatar.  —  A  pretty, 
symmebdcal  flower,  with  well-formed  sepals  and  petals. 


The  ground  colour  of  these  is  white,  and  both  an  blotched 
with  red-purple.    From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons. 

Laslio-(kaaeya  Martineti  var.  oekraeea.  -A  large,  spreading 
flower,  with  buff-yellow  sepals  and  soft  rosy  buff  petals. 
The  long  lip  is  rosy  purple.  Lielia  tenebrosa  and  Gattl^a 
Mossi«)  aro  the  parenU  of  Uiis  hybrid.   From  Messrs.  Sander 

A  cultural  commendation  was  given  to  Mr.  Denny,  gar^ 

dener  to  Sir  William  Marriott,  Down  House,  Blandford,  for 

Disa  X  CUo  (D.  grandiflora  x  D.  VeitchiiX     The  planU 

were  very  vigorous  and  blooming  splendidly. 

Nbw  Plants. 

The  following  received  a  flrst-class  oertiflcate :    _^ ,     ^ 

LUiwn  auratxan  platyphyUum  Shirleu  var.— This  flne 
form  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  handsome  hardy- 
flowering  plant  at  this  great  show.  The  ordinary  forms  of 
L  platyphyUum  aro  well  known  for  their  great  staturo  and 
surpassing  beauty,  and  this  U  the  finest  form  we  have  seen. 
As  adding  to  its  greater  value  from  the  garden  point  of  view 
we  wero  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  stock  had  been 
raised  at  Shirley  from  a  single  bulb,  a  most  encouraging 
fact.  The  plant  is  fully  6  feet  high  as  shown,  the  giant 
white  golden-banded  fiowers  of  great  substance  and  beauty. 
From  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Ca,  Colchester. 

The  following  rooelved  an  award  of  merit : 

Eremunu  Mn.  ReutKe.—Tii]M  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  E.  turkesUnica  and  E.  Bungei,  with  medium  size 
flowers  in  a  compact  spike  some  8  feet  in  length.  The 
colour  is  a  soft  lemon-yellow,  rather  pale  in  tone.  It  is 
very  charming.    From  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent. 

Papaver  widioaxaeifor  strain).— The  award  in  this  instance 
was  given  to  a  superior  strain  of  these  Iceland  Poppies,  a 
strain  embracing  many  shades  from  cream  into  yellow  and 
gold,  and  again  to  fiery  orange-scarlet.  Some  venr  curious 
and  interesting  forms  had  fiaked  flowers,  the  petals  distinctly 
barred  with  a  shade  of  colour  distinct  from  the  body  colour 
of  the  flower.    From  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Slorrie,  Dundee. 

Papaver  oritntaU  Lady  Roteoe.  —  A  splendid  cupped 
form  of  an  intense  salmon-orange  shade  with  a  dark  blotch 
of  medium  size  on  each  petal.  Very  showy  and  puro  in 
colour.    From  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Delphinium  Monarch,— TbiB  variety  has  a  good  well- 
formed  spike  and  dark  purplish  violet  flowers  with  dark 
centra.     A  large  and  handsome  flower.     From  Mr.  R.  C. 


Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk.  ^     .     ,    ^, 

Delphinium  Rev.  IV.  Wilke.—^  far  as  the  single  blossoms 
aro  concerned,  these  aro  of  great  sise  and  the  spike  of 
moderate  proportions.  The  colour  is  intense  purple.  A 
splendid  variety.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
Lsngport. 

Cameaion  Shiela.—A  beautiful  yellow  ground  fancy  kind 
for  the  border,  the  petals  freckled  and  bordered  with  dark 
crimson.    From  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

Carnation  Lady  Wolverton  (Border).— A  large  and  showy 
variety,  salmon  or  deep  rose-salmon  in  colour.  The  flowers 
aro  large,  well  formed,  and  sweetly  scented.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent variety.     Shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons, 


Hi^digate. 
PcBonia 


For  twelve  flowering  plants  in  6-hich  pots,  Mr.  Matlow^ 
gardener  to  Major  Peroy  Sbewell,  was  first  with  small  veil* 
flowered  plants,  embracing  some  choice  Orchids,  Hesths,. 
and  Kalosanthes ;  Mr.  Maddock  was  second  with  an  almoat 
equal  production ;  and  Mr.  May  third.  A  class  for  six  talile- 
planU  was  well  fllled,  the  promier  award  being  tak«o  hsr 
Mr.  Mtttlow,  who  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Maddock  and 
Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp,  The  Nurseries,  Cheltenham.  Onir 
two  exhibitors  staged  in  a  class  for  six  poU  of  Ullunia*  tIs.^ 
Mr.  May  and  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp,  who  wero  placed  ia 
the  order  named. 

Groups. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  in  150  squaro  feet.  Tbese- 
always  make  a  grand  display  at  Chelteiiham,  and  on  this 
occasion  thero  wen  four  exhibitors,  the  chief  of  wbichi 
was  Mr.  Cypher,  who  arranged  a  ramarlubly  effective 
group ;  Mr.  Vause  was  placed  second. 

In  a  corresponding  class,  oonflned  to  amateur  eidilbiton,, 
Mr.  Mutlow  airangMl  the  most  effective  collection  of  veil- 
grown  planU,  while  Mr.  Maddock  was  placed  second  amongst. 
four  exhibitors.    For 

Orohidb 
arranged  in  a  space  of  100  squaro  feet,  Mr.  Cypher  vea  far 
ahead  of  his  rival,  the  ChelMnham  group  being  the  best 
featun  in  the  show,  and  included  many  grand  varieties  oC 
choice  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  Lsslias,  Cypripediimis,. 
Oocidiums,  Masde?allias,  ^tc.,  arranged  upon  a  groniMlvoriL 
of  Maidenhair  Fern.  

Tuberous  Begonias  wero  arranged  in  splendid  oondltioD 
both  by  Messrs.  Heath  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Chelteofaaia,. 
and  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp,  each  group  being  alnaoat^ 

^    *^  PILABQ0NIUM8, 

both  show  and  zonal  varieties,  made  effecUve  features. 
With  zonals  Mr.  Mutlow  was  the  leading  exhibitor,  Mr.  Mar 
■econd,  and  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp  third.  The  abow 
varieties  wero  best  shown  bv  Mr.  May.  ^^ 

Gloxinias  wero  also  well  shown  in  groups,  Mr.  May  bcinr 

S laced  first.    With  a  group  of  Carnations  Messrs.  Beatliand 
on  wero  a  good  first. 

Table  DBOORiLTiOHs. 
Thero  wen  four  competitors  in  this  clsss.  Misa  Wataa» 
taking  the  leading  award,  followed  by  Mr.  Vause  and  MisB 
L.  Nicholas,  each  arranging  in  a  tasteful  manner.    ^— — 
Pates  and  Sharp  had  the  best  bouquet. 


.*<iBonia  Dawn.— A  very  beautiful  semi-double  variety, 
with  rich  rosy  red  outer  petals,  the  golden  central  tuft 
adding  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  handsome 
variety.    Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

Lilium  KeUoggii.—A  very  beautiful  species,  with  small, 
much  reflexed  flowers,  the  aegmenU  of  which  an  of  a  roay 
hue,  freely  covend  with  dark  spots.  The  form  of  the  flower 
with  its  size  gives  one  an  impnssion  of  L.  rubescens.  It  is 
a  pntty  and  dainty  Lily.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 
Covent Garden.  ,    .     ,       _   ,         ^  .   ., 

yicotiana  Sander€e.—Th\B  fine  plant,  described  as  a  hybrid 
between  N.  rubra  and  N.  afflnis,  may  quite  easily  be  Uken 
at  another  season  of  the  year  for  one  of  the  Calanthes  in 
respect  to  colour.  Naturally  in  the  present  plant  there  is  a 
much  greater  array  of  blossoms,  but  the  rich  rose-pink  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  attractive  shade  in  a  plant  so  easily 
cultivated.  If  the  plant  comes  true  from  seeds  it  will 
prove  a  most  valuable  addition  to  good  garden  planU. 
From  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

Begonia  The  Queen.— A  fine  single  variety,  the  flowers 
well  formed,  of  a  cnamy  white,  touched  with  the  palest 
salmon-piok.  The  centre  is  rich  orange-yellow.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill. 

Begonia  Counteee  of  Warvnek  fDouble).— In  every  respect 
a  flower  of  high  quality.  The  colour  ia  rich  yellow,  heavily 
bordered  with  orange.  From  Mesara.  Blackmore  and  Lang- 
don,  Twerton,  Bath. 

Begonia  W.  Sparshott.—A  floe  double-flowering  variety, 
bright  acarlet  in  colour,  and  nmarkable  for  its  substance  of 
peUl.    From  Mesara.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil. 

Begonia  Gipsy  Girl.— A  aingle  and  crested  variety.  The 
colour  is  white,  with  delicate  pink  shading.  From  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil. 

THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  AND  CHELTENHAM 
SOCIETY. 
AN  excellent  show  was  held  by  this  society  on  the  24th  ult. 
in  the  MontpelUer  Gardens,  Cheltenham,  which  is  a  most 
desirable  position  for  the  purpose.    The  groups  of  plants 
wen  numerous  and  splendidly  arranged,  and  cut  flowers 
wen  in  great  perfection.    Table  decorations  were  also  taste- 
fully arranged,  and  altogether  the  show  was  a  gnat  success, 
reflecting  much  credit  upon  the  oflicials. 
Plants. 

For  ten  greenhouse  and  stove-flowering  plants  three 
entend,  of  which  Mr.  Cypher,  Exotic  Nursery,  Cheltenham, 
was  a  good  flrst,  and  staged  a  collection  of  splendid  planU, 
including  Statics  profusa,  Allamanda  nobilis,  BougainvUlea 
Sanderi,  Azalea  Holfordi,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Ixora 
salicifolia,  and  I.  Williamsii ;  Mr.  Vause  of  Leamington  was 
second  with  smaller  well-flowered  plants. 

For  six  plants,  three  flowering  and  three  ornamental 
foliage,  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  H.  O.  Lord,  Esq.,  was  first ; 
MrTMaddock,  gardener  to  J.  HorUck,  Esq.,  Cowley  Manor, 
second. 


For  twenty-four  blooms :  Messrs.  Townsend  and  8a«» 
Woroester,  were  the  only  exhibitors  in  this  elasa,  staging 
for  the  season  an  excellent  lot  of  fiowers.  In  the  class  for 
fiowers  arranged  with  their  own  foliage  in  a  space  6  feet  by 
4  feet,  then  wen  two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Townaend  and 
Son  taking  the  lead  with  fifty-thne  varieties,  splendidly- 
staged  and  blended,  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp  being  second. 

Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp  were  a  good  first  with  cut  floveis 
and  foliage  arranged  in  a  space  of  6  feet  by  4  feet.    ¥at  a. 
collection  of  cut  flowers  of  herbaceous  planU  and  hardy 
pennUials,  Messrs.  Pates  and  Sharp  wen  again  first. 
Fruit. 

Mr.  Savory,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  G.  Coventry,  vas  first 
with  a  fine  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit.  Mr.  Sayory  vas 
also  flrst  for  a  dish  of  Strawberries  with  Royal  Sovereitpi ; 
Mr.  Marsh  with  a  dUh  of  Peaches,  and  Mr.  May  foe 
Nectarines.  vkqktables. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  Ryefldd 
Gardens,  was  placed  first,  while  Messrs.  Pates  and  Shazp- 
wen  flrst  with  Tomatoes,  and  alao  with  Cucumbers. 

NON-OOMPHTITIVB  EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Cypher  staged  a  large  and  effective  group  of  Pelai^ 
ffoniuma.  and  Mr.  White,  nurseryman,  Woroester,  brought 
an  extensive  and  highly  meritorious  exhibit  of  herbaceous 
flowers. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY'& 
EXHIBITION  AT  PARK  ROYAL, 
The  Horticultural  Display. 
Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  1903  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society,  in  so  far  that  it  is  the  first 
meeting  held  at  its  permanent  home  in  London. 
Opinions  are  divided  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  abandoning  entirely  the  movable  provincial 
exhibitions.  Many  practical  agriculturistB  of  wide 
experience  and  influence  hold  that  if  the  society, 
instead  of  abandoning  the  provincial  shows 
altogether,  had  reduced  the  number  of  places  to 
be  raited  from  seven  to  four  of  the  most  central 
and  populous  towns,  success  would  have  been 
assured,  and  the  county  agriculturiste  better 
pleased  and  more  satisfiecL 

In  the  face  of  serious  deficits  in  its  funds,  hy 
which  the  society  has  been  harassed  and  menaced 
of  late  years,  the  oouneil  had  a  moet  difficult  and 
arduous  task  to  perform,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  complete  success  will  yet  crown  their  eSbrta. 

Park  Royal  is  situated  on  hi^h  oommanding 
ground,  between  Ealing  and  WiUeedea,  distant 
from  each  about  two  miles.  New  stations  have^ 
been  erected  in  dose  proximi^,  and  a  splendid 
service  of  trains  estabUshed  from  aU  parts^  the 
show  being  reached  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hosir 
from    Pa£lingioo,    Enston,.    King's    Cross,    and 
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tbe  District  lines.  The  ooancil  are  to  be  ooo- 
gmtnUted  for  having  got  together  a  show  of  sach 
exoellence  and  magnitude  as  to  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  best  that  have  gone  before.  We 
i^ere  favourably  impressed  by  the  excellent  way  in 
which  the  positions  of  the  different  buildings  and 
sheds  for  tne  aocommodation  of  the  exhibits  had 
been  arranged,  a  perfect  modem  town  it  seemed, 
with  wide  and  long  avenues  between  the  buildings  ; 
avenues,  however,  without  trees.  These,  we 
hope,  will  be  forthoorainff  before  another  year 
oomss  round.  Trees  would  add  immensely  to  the 
attractiveness  and  beauty  of  the  ground,  besides 
affording  pleasant  shade  from  a  broiling  sun  such  as 
we  are  now  experiencing.  Not  the  least  inteiesoinz 
parts  of  this  great  show  are  the  annexes  devoted 
to  showing  the  produce  of  the  earth  in  the  way  of 
cereaU,  roots,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  So 
enterprising  and  ambitious  are  our  great  seed 
merchants  that  these  structures  now  assume  at 
our  agricultural  shows  quite  a  palatial  appearance, 
and  the  attractive  and  beautiful  way  in  which  the 
contents  are  arranged  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  firms  represented,  and,  judging  by  the  crowds 
of  people  by  which  they  were  visited,  this  section 
of  the  exhibition  was  certainly  one  of  the  roost 
popular  and  best  patronised. 

MS88B8.   SUTTOM  AKD    SOKS'    ESTABLISHMENT   is 

immediately  on  our  right  as  we  enter,  and,  needless 
to  say,  by  the  quality  and  variety  of  the  exhibits, 
and  by  the  artistic  and  attractive  wav  in 
which  they  were  disposed,  the  stamp  of  excellence 
which  characterises  all  this  firm  does  was  apparent 
here.  The  leading  exhibits,  of  course,  apper- 
tained to  agriculture  more  than  to  horticulture, 
but  the  two  had  been  so  well  blended  together 
in  the  arrangement  as  to  present  one  beautiful 
and  harmonioud  whole.  The  collection  of  Peas 
in  pots  loaded  with  well  filled  pods,  seemed 
most  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  country  folk, 
no  doubt  in  their  mindu  conjuring  up  visions 
of  young  ducks  and  green  Peas.  The  Tomatoes  in 
pots  were  very  fine,  and  included  all  their  well 
known  popular  sorts.  Gloxinias  and  other  florist 
and  garden  flowers,  for  which  they  are  celebrated, 
were  there  in  great  profusion,  a  miniature  of  their 
Temple  show  exhibit  in  fact. 

MsBSBs.  Cakteb  or  Holborn,  the  Royal  seed 
merchants,  were  well  represented,  having  magni- 
ficent exhibits  of  roots,  com,  frait,  and  flowers, 
all  interestinff  and  beautifully  arranged. 

Mmhim.  Dickson  oir  Chkstkr.— This  firm  is 
always  well  to  the  fore  at  all  our  sreat  agricul- 
tural shows,  and  for  variety  and  quality  of 
exhibit  and  in  the  manner  of  arrangement 
nothing  could  have  been  better  than  their  stand  at 
this  show. 

Mrssbs.  Wkbb  and  Sons  of  Stoubbbidgb  were, 
as  usual,  strongly  represented,  having  an  immense 
stand,  idl  replete  with  the  best  of  everything  in 
season,  whether  of  seeds,  fruit,  vegetobles,  or 
flowers. 

Mjessbs.  Dioeson,  Brown,  and  Tait.— This 
ManchoBter  firm  bv  its  exhibit  did  credit  to  its 
reputation  and  to  the  city  and  county  from  which 
it  hails. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  also  of 
Manchester,  were  well  represented  in  all  the 
departments  of  their  immense  business,  showing 
produce  of  the  highest  quality. 

Messrs.  Harrison  of  Lbioistbr.— This  well- 
known  Midland  firm  had  a  most  attractive  stand 
filled  with  the  highest  quality  produce. 


THE  TEMPLE  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  National  Rose  Society  held  its  sreat  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Temple  Gardens  on  Wednesday  last. 
Considering  the  bad  weather  that  has  been  expe- 
rienced the  display  may  be  said  to  hnve  been  very 
satisfactory,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  it  was 
a  really  good  one.  There  were  numerous  good 
Roses  in  the  show,  although  many  of  them  were 
small;  the  heat  of  the  tents  was  felt  no  less 
by  the  Roses  than  by  the  visitors.  The  latter 
appeared  not  to  be  verv  numerous.  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Ca's  exhibit  that  won  the  first 
prize  for  seventv-two  blooms  contained  many 
good  flowers,  and  in  the  other  first  prize  stands 


there  were  some  splendid  blooms,  but  generally 
speaking  the  Temple  Rose  show  was  not  so  good 
as  one  could  have  wished,  although,  as  we  said 
before,  this  must  be  qualified  by  the  remark  that 
considering  the  bad  season  it  was  better  than 
expected.     No  new  Rose  gained  a  gold  medaL 

Nurserymen. 
Seventy-two  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  First, 
Messrs.  K.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  with  a  very 
bright  lot  indeed,  the  coloured  varieties  were 
particularly  good.  Among  these  the  best  were 
Grand  Mogul,  Prince  Arthur,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
E.Y.  Teas,  Gustave  Pisaneau,  Suzanne  Marie 
Rbodocanajhi,  and  Mme.  HousmAn.  The  best  pale 
coloured  blooms  were  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Bessie  Brown,  Cleopatra,  While  Maraan  Cochet, 
Boadicea,  Clara  Watson,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Lady  FitzwilUam, 
and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, were  second,  wiih  an  exhibit  that  had 
many  good  blooms,  Medea,  Empress  Alexandra, 
White  Lady,  Papa  Lambert,  Bessie  Brown,  and 
Marie  Corelli  were  of  the  best;  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Ca,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were  third.  Antoine  Ri voire,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting  were  good  blooms. 

Forty  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each : 
First,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sonn,  Old  Rose 
Ckurdens,  Colchester,  with  some  lovely  flowers, 
particularly  of  Mildred  Grant,  Countess  of  Caledon, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Helen  Keller,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Bessie  Brown,  Empress  Alexandra,  Medea,  and 
La  France  ;  second,  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  County  Down, 
with,  on  the  whole,  smaller  blooms  and  hardly  so 
fresh.  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Bessie 
Brown,  Marquise  Litta,  White  Lady,  and  Ulster 
were  of  the  best.  Messrs.  Frank  dant  and  Co., 
Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  were  third, 
Mildred  Grant,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting. 
Caroline  Testout.  and  Robert  Scott  were  the  best. 
Fortv-eiffht  bloomi<,  distinct:  First,  Messrs. 
G.  and  W.  Burch,  Peterborough,  with  a  some- 
what uneven  stand  that  contained  numerous  good 
blooms.  Anions  them  were  Luciole,  La  France, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Mrs.  John  Lainff,  Her  Majesty,  Souvenir 
de  President  Camot,  and  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  was  a  very  good 
second.  His  stand  contained  very  good  blooms  of 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  La 
Fraicheur,  Duchess  of  Ahercom  (new),  Ulster, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  and  La  France.  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cam- 
bridge, were  third.  Mildred  Grant  and  Mrs. 
Edwaid  Mawley  were  excellent  blooms. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  George 
Mount,  Canterbury,  with  good  flowers,  notably  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Prince  Arthur,  Caroline  Testout, 
La  France  (splendid).  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  and 
Mildred  Grant.  Second,  Mr.  Charles  Tnmer,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough.  Mre.  £.  Mawley,  Ulster,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  and  fi Harney  were  all  good.  Third,  Mr. 
Thomas  Rigg,  Caveraham,  Reading.  La  France 
and  Mrs.  WT  J.  Grant  were  the  best  blooms. 

Twenty-four  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each : 
First,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  with  flowers  of 
good  form  and  fair  size.  Ulster,  Tom  Wood,  La 
France,  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  were  tbe  best. 
Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  was  second  with 
less  regular  blooms,  of  which  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william, White  Lady,  Margaret  Dickson,  and 
Liberty  were  the  best.  The  third  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Tho  Nurseries,  Belfast. 
E.Y.  Teas,  Marquise  Litta,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
were  very  good. 

Teas  and  NoisEirrEs. 
Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Loneworth,  Berks,  with  some  beautiful 
blooms  though  some  were  small.  Mrs.  E.  Mawley  was 
a  magnificent  flower,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaiilac, 
Mme.  Hosts,  Muriel  Graham,  The  Bride,  and 
Empress  of  Russia  were  very  good.  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  a  good  second. 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  The  Bride,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Cleopatra,  and  Linocente  Pirola  were  all  good. 
Third,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  whose  exhibit 


contained  a  splendid  bloom  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawlev. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell,  Howe  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge,  with 
rather  small  flowers.  The  best  were  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting,  Lady  Roberts, 
and  Empress  Alexandra;  second,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Headington,  Oxford.  Mme.  Hosts,  Medea,  and 
Cornelia  Kock  were  veiy  good  blooms. 

Fourteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
in  vases :  First,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Col- 
chester, with  Marie  van  Houtte,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Souv.  de 
S.  A.  Prince  as  the  best;  second,  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Medea  and  Bridesmaid  being  splendid. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  seven  blooms  of  each  in 
vases:  First,  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  with  a 
very  good  exhibit.  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mr8.W. 
J.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Liberty,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  Caroline  Testout  were  very  fine  ;  second,  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  with  rather  smaller 
blooms,  of  which  Mrs.  S.  Crawford,  Bessie  Brown, 
and  Anna  Olivier  were  best ;  third,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  Herto,  with  some  very 
good  blooms. 

Nine  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
seven  blooms  of  each,  in  vases ;  Mr.  Prince,  who 
won  first  prize,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  Mrs.  K 
Mawley  was  splendidly  shown. 

Garden  Roses. 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each: 
First,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Chesfaunt,  with  a  beautiful  lot,  good  blooms,  well 
arranged  in  vases.  Mme.  Abel  Chateuay,  Dawn 
(H.T.j,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Macrantha,  Leonie 
Lameech,  Una,  Camcens,  and  Mme.  Pemet  Ducher 
were  of  the  best ;  second,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  who  also 
showed  some  good  bunches.  Souv.  de  C.  Guillot, 
Camcens,  Mme.  Rene  Grerard,  Mme.  Louise  Poncet, 
Mme.  d'Arblay,  Rainbow,  and  Killarney  were  of 
the  best.  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath, 
were  third.  Soleil  d'Or  and  Moscbata  Nivea  were 
very  attractive. 

Eighteen  bunches:  First,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longworth,  Berks,  with  some  lovely  flowers.  Belle- 
fleur  (new  H.P.),  W.  A.  Richardson,  Papillon, 
and  Purity  were  among  the  best.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  was  second.  His  best  bunches  were  Mme. 
Charles,  Flora  Mclvor,  Mme.  Falcot,  Mme.  A. 
Cbatenay,  and  Mme.  P.  Ducher. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  summer-flowering 
Roses  (H.P.'s,  H.T.'s,  Teas  and  Chinas  excluded) : 
First,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Ca,  Braiswick  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester.  Maiden's  Blush,  Myrianthes, 
Persian  Yellow  (lovelv),  The  Lion  (single).  Red 
Provence,  Rosa  Mundi,  Red  Damask,  and  The 
Wallflower  were  included.  Second,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  CheshuuU  Their  best  bunches  were  of 
Anne  of  Geierstein,  Striped  Provence,  Moss  Julie 
de  Mersan,  Reine  Blanche  (single).  Cabbage,  and 
Old  Red  Damask.  Third,  Messrs.  George  Cooling 
and  Sons,  Bath. 

Roses  in  Pots. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  first  for  a  group  of 
Roses  in  pots  (150  square  feet).  It  included 
standards  of  S.  de  Pierre  Nottins,  Reine  Andr^, 
Alberic  Barbier,  Paul  Transou,  bushes  of  Queen 
Alexandra,  and  dwarf  plants  in  variety.  There 
were  no  more  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Open  Classes. 

Twelve  Hybrid  Teas:  First,  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Son,  Colchester,  with  some  lovely  blooms. 
Bessie  Brown,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  and  Mil- 
dred Grant  were  the  best.  Second,  Messrs,  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  with 
beautiful  Mildred  Grant  and  Alice  Lindsell.  Third, 
Messts.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 

Twelve  blooms  (any  white  or  yellow)  in  vase: 
First,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  with  a 
splendid  vaseful  of  Bessie  Brown.  Second,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  with  good 
Medea. 

Twelve  blooms  (any  other  than  white  or  vellow) 
in  vase :  First,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  with  a  vase  of  Mr^.  W.  J.  Grant. 
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Second,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
both  exhibits  being  splendid.  Third,  Mr.  G. 
Mount. 

Nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose:  First,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownaids,  with 
Mildred  Grant,  a  very  good  exhibit.  Second, 
Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  with 
Robert  Scott,  pink,  almost  salmon-pink.  Third, 
Messrs.  Benj.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  with  a  lovely  lot  ot  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  offered  in  1900 
and  subseqnentlv :  First,  Messrs.  Benj.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons,  Old  Kose  Gardens,  Colchester,  with  an 
exhibit  that  included  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting, 
Robert  Scott,  William  Askew,  Mildred  Grant, 
and  Perle  von  Godesberg.  Second,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt.  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting, 
David  Harum  (lovely  flesh-pink),  Mildred  Grant, 
and  Prince  de  Bufgarie  were  of  the  best. 

Niw  Sbedlino  Roses. 

Not  less  than  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling 
Rose  or  distinct  sport.  A  Card  of  Commendation 
was  given  to  each  of  the  following : 

Blu8h  Rambler. — From  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and 
Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  a  very  free 
flowering  Polyantha  Rose,  with  Apple  blossom - 
coloured  flowers. 

Climbing  Rose  Maharajah. — This  is  a  seedlins 
H.P.  pillar  Rose,  with  very  larse,  single,  rich 
crimson  blooms,  and  will  aoubtless  prove  very 
effective  upon  a  pillar.  Some  of  the  blooms 
measured  5  inches  across.  Evidently  a  vigorous 
grower.  From  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old 
Rose  Gardens,  Colchester. 

Mme.  Levavasneur. — This,  which  is  much  like  a 
very  dwarf  Crimson  Rambler,  has  been  described 
on  previous  occasions.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Wood, 
Swathling,  Southampton. 

Mrs.  O.  O.  Orpen. — A  new  seedling  Damask 
Rose,  with  large,  rich  pink  blooms ;  the  stamens 
are  numerous,  and  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
flower. 

DxGOBATivB  Classes. 

Arch,  decorated  with  long  sprays  of  climbing 
Roses :  First,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who  showed 
the  variety  Tea  Rambler,  with  good-sized,  semi- 
double  pink  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Lonffworth,  Berks,  with  climbing  White  Pet ; 
thira,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington, 
Oxford. 

Twelve  single  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  with  good  bunches 
of  Austrian  Yellow  Briar,  Crimson  B^der,  Leuch- 
stem.  The  Lion,  moschata  alba,  and  others ; 
second,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  Paul's 
Carmine  Pillar  and  Paul's  Sinale  White  were  fine. 

Nine  distinct  Roses,  suitable  for  buttonholes: 
First,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  with 
Marie  Van  Houtie,  Papillon,  Souvenir  de  J.  B. 
Guillot,  and  others ;  second,  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
New  Headington. 

Three  sprays  of  Roses-:  First,  Mr.  Mattock  ; 
second,  Mr.  George  Mount ;  third.  Miss  Jessie 
Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon. 

Amateurs. 

Thirty -six  blooms,  distinct :  First  prize  and  the 
National  Rose  Society's  champion  challenge  trophy, 
E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  Bearton,  Hitchin.  White 
Lady,  Ulster,  Lady  Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  La  France  were 
of  the  best.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laina:  in 
this  stand  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose 
other  than  H.T.,  Tea,  or  Noisette.  Second.  0.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  with 
smaller  blooms.  Cleopatra,  Bessie  Brown,  Mildred 
Grant,  The  Bride,  and  Medea  were  of  the  best. 
Third,  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Hucclecote,  Glouces- 
ter, with  very  fresh  flowers,  though  small. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct:  First,  A.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  with  excellent 
White  Lady,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  and  La  France.  Second,  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Esq.,  Hart  Hill,  St.  John's,  Woking.  His 
blooms  were  small,  though  of  good  form.  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon  was  a  lovely  flower.  Third,  E.  M. 
Eversfield,  Esq.,  Dene  Park,  Horsham. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  (another  class) : 
First,   E.   B.   Lindsell,    Esq.,  Bearton,    Hitchin. 


Mrs.  Grant,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  and  Mrs.  Laing  were  the  best 
of  a  very  good  box.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second 
with  a  somewhat  uneven  display,  and  C.  B.  Hay- 
wood, Esq.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate,  was  third  with 
large  and  rather  coarse  blooms. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each : 
First,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.  Mrs.  Grant,  Marquise 
Litta,  and  K.  A.  Victoria  were  splendid.  Second, 
C.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Reigate.  Marearet  Dickson, 
Caroline  Testout,  and  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet  were 
the  best.  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Hucclecote, 
Gloucester,  was  third. 

Nine  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette 
in  vase :  First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  a 
splendid  vaseful  of  Caroline  Testout.  Second, 
C.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  with  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Growers  of  Less  Than  2,000  Plants. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct:  First,  R.  E. 
West,  Esq.,  Reigate.  La  France  No.  2  was  the 
best  bloom  of  a  fairly  good  exhibit.  Second, 
W.  C.  Romaine,  E-q.,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor. 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Niphetos,  and  Innocente  Pirola 
were  the  best.  Third,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq., 
Denne  Park,  Horsham. 

Eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each: 
First,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mme.  G.  Luizet,  and  Bessie  Brown  were  the  best. 
Second,  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  Old  Windsor,  with 
Marshal  Niel,  very  good. 

Seven  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or  Noisette 
in  vase:  First,  W.  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  Old 
Windsor,  with  a  lovely  vase  of  Jeannie  Dickson. 
Second,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  with  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  Third,  Rev.  Hush  A.  Bemers,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  with  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay. 
Open  to  Growers  of  Less  than  1,000  Plants. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct :  First,  C.  B.  Gabriel, 
Esq.,  Hart  Hill,  St.  John's,  Woking,  with  very 
good  blooms.  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  La  France, 
and  Bessie  Brown  were  the  best ;  second,  George 
Monies,  Esq.,  Hitchin,  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was 
very  good  ;  third,  Ernest  Wilkins,  Esq.,  Roeedale, 
Sidcup. 

Five  blooms  (except  Tea  or  Noisette) :  First,  G. 
H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Hutton  Park,  Brentwood,  with 
Marquise  Litta;  second,  F.  R.  Curtis,  Esq., 
Wormingford  ;  third,  Ernest  Wilkins,  Esq. 

Growers  of  Less  than  500  Plants. 

Nine  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Courtney  Page, 
Esq.,  Earlsdoras,  Enfield,  with  a  beautiful  lot, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Tennyson 
were  excellent ;  second,  J.  J.  Thompson,  Esq. , 
Bounds  Green,  N.,  with  beautiful  Caroline  Testout ; 
third,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Mouldon,  Stevenage,  with  very 
good  White  Maraan  Cocheb.  There  were  numerous 
other  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Dr.  T.  E.  Pallett, 
Eden  House,  Earl's  Coln,E8sex,  with  beautiful  R.  A. 
Victoria,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  others.  Second,  A.  C. 
Turner,  Esq.,  Tatton,  EHgware.  Mrs.  Grant  being 
the  best.  Third,  F.  H.  Leslie,  Esq.,  Epcomb, 
Hertford.  Medea  and  Innocente  Pirula  were  the 
beet. 

Five  blooms  (Tea  or  Noisette  excepted)  in  vase : 
First,  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  Hertford  Heath, 
Hertford,  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  Second,  The 
Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford,  Flaxley  Vicarage,  Gloucester, 
with  La  France.     Third,  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq. 

Growers  op  Less  than  200  Plants. 

Six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Lucas,  Hitchin  ;  second,  Dr.  Ernest  Maltby, 
Feltham,  Middlesex  ;  third.  Miss  Ethel  M. 
Wightman,  Bengeo,  Herts. 

Extra  Classes. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Times,  Bedford  Road,  Hitchin,  Herts,  with  a 
lovely  boxful.  White  Lady,  K.  A.  Victoria,  and 
Mrs.  Laing  were  of  the  best.  This  exhibit  won  the 
challenge  cup  offered  to  growers  of  less  than  1,000 
plants.  Second,  George  Moules,  Esq.,  Hitohin, 
Herts.     La  France  and  Ulster  were  excellent. 

Four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each: 
First,  Willism  Kingston,  Esq.,  with  Caroline 
Testout,  the  best ;  second,  Ernest  Wilkins,  Esq. ; 
third,  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Brentwood 


distinct,  was  won  by  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  with  some  very  good  blooms.  Maman 
Cochet,  Muriel  Grahame,  K.  A.  Victoria,  •  and 
White  Maman  Cochet  were  the  beet.  This  exhibit 
contained  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  (Muriel 
Qrahame),  and  also  the  beet  Hybrid  Tea  (Besaie 
Brown) ;  second,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaalien, 
Newbridge,  Bath,  with  Mildred  Grant,  Catherine 
Mermet,  and  others  very  good ;  third,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton. 

Six  blooms  (open  to  those  who  have  never  won  a 
prize  at  the  National  Rose  Society's  show) :  First, 
Dr.  T.  E.  PaUett,  Earl's  Colne,  Essex.  Besaie 
Brown  was  a  veiy  good  bloom.     Second,  E.  Percy 

Sugden,  Esq.,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  Maman  Cochet 
and  Mme.  A.   Chatenay  being  the  best.    Third, 

the   Rev.    J.    B.    Shackle,   Dropmore    Vicarage, 

Maidenhead. 
Six    blooms   (in  four  varieties) :  First,   A.    EL 

Famden,  Esq.,  Sutton  ;  second,  W.  R.  Hammond, 

Esq.,    Bu^ess    Hill,    Sussex;    third.    Miss    Da 

Berisson,  TWiaeld,  W.  Clandon. 
Six    blooms,    distinct :     First,    Hammond    T. 

Hinton,  Esq.,  Heytesbury,  Wilts;  second,  Mrs. 

Ethel  M.  Wiehtman,  Bengeo,  Herts ;  third,  R.  F. 

Lambe,  Esq.,  Burgees  HilL 
Six    blooms    (srown    within    eight    miles    of 

Charing  Cross):  The  challenge  cup  was  won  by 

J.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Bound's  Green,  N.    Mrs. 

J.  Laiuffand  Caroline  Testout  were  very  sood. 

Second,  W.  G.  Adcock,  Esq.,  Torrington  Park,  N. 

Third,  E.  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Muswell  Hill. 
Six  blooms  of  new  lUises :  Second,  Rev.  J.  H. 

Pembwton.     Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  the  beat. 

Second,  G.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  Wood  Glen,  MusweU 

Hill,  N.     Iia  Tosca  was  the  best  bloom. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 
Eighteen  blooms,  distinct :  The  National  Roee 
Society's  Tea  and  Noisette  Challenge  Trophy  was 
won  by  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  with  some  grand 
blooms  of  Medea,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Mme.  Hoste,  and  others;  second,  Rev. 
F.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Stam bridge  Rectory.     Mrs. 

E.  Mawley,  Sylph,  and  Innocente  Pirola  were  the 
best.     Third.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct :  The  Cocker  Chal- 
lenge Cup  was  won  by  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside, 
Great  Stam  bridge  Rectory,  with  Sylph,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  The  Bride,  and  others,  very  good ; 
second,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq. ;  third,  C.  B. 
Havward,  Esq. 

Eight  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each :  First, 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  with  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
splendidly  shown.   Bridesmaid  also.   Second,  Rev. 

F.  R.  Burnside.     Third,  0.  G.  Orpen,  Epq. 
Seven  blooms  of  one  variety  in  vase  :  First,  Rev. 

F.  R.  Burnside  with  beautiful  White  Maman 
Cochet ;  second,  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  with  Medea  ; 
third,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq. 

Growers  op  Less  than  500  Plants. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct:  First,  J.  B.  Gabriel, 
Esq.,  with  some  good  blooms,  notably  Golden 
Gate  and  Muriel  Grahame.  Second,  G.  Whittle, 
Esq.,  Belgrave  Avenue,  Leicester.  Medea  was 
splendid.  Third,  R.  Foley  Hobbe,  Esq.,  Thomeloe, 
Worcester. 

Growers  of  Less  than  200  Plants. 

Nine  blooms,  distinct :  First,  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  Brentwood;  a  good  second,  Arthur  Munt, 
Esq.,  Hedgerley,  Slough;  third,  F.  R.  Curtis, 
Esq. 

Six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  W.  R.  Hammond, 
Esq.,  with  very  good  flowers;  second,  R.  W. 
Bowyer,  Esq.  ;  third,  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq. 

The  prizes,  which  were  on  view,  were  supplied 
by  the  Goldsmiths'  and  Silversmiths'  Company. 

Extra  classes  for  amateurs  in  the  Tea  and 
Noisette  section  included  one  for  four  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  The  prizes  in  this 
class  were  offered  by  Mr.  George  Prince.  The 
piece  of  plate,  of  the  value  of  £3  38.,  for  first 
prize  was  won  by  Alfred  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa, 
Steyuing,  with  a  very  pretty  series,  Mrs.  £. 
Mawley,  Maman  Cochet,  and  Muriel  Graham  being 
in  good  form.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford,  Flaxley  Vicarage,  Gloucester, 
the  trio  of  Maman  Cochet  being  very  fine.      The 
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Five  blooms  (one  variety)  in  vase :  First,  G.  H. 
Baxter,  Eaq.,  with  Medea;  second,  Rev.  F.  J. 
Falford,  also  with  Medea;  third,  R.  W.  Bowyer, 
Em.,  with  Anna  Olivier. 

five  entries  for  six  blooms  in  not  lees  than  three 
varieties,  open  to  amatears  who  have  never  won  a 
prize  at  any  of  the  society's  shows  before,  made  an 
interesting  difplay.  First  prize,  a  piece  of  plate 
offered  by  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech, 
for  leadinff  honoars  was  won  by  H.  Clinton  Baker, 
Esq.,  Bayfordbury,  Hertford,  with  a  nice  and  even 
box  of  blooms.  Cleopatra,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
and  Mme.  Hoste  were  good.  Second  prize  was 
won  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  Dropmore 
Vicarage,  Maidenhead,  and  third  prize  was  secured 
by  Mrs.  H.  Anne  Sivewright,  The  Rise,  Oxford. 
Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 
The  class  for  nine  vases,  five  blooms  in  each, 
was  empty,  and  but  one  entry  was  forthcoming  m 
Class  59  for  six  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  seven  blooms  in  each.  In  this  instance 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  Beaulieu,  Newbridce,  Bath, 


best  varieties.     The  piece  of  plate  awarded  as  first 

prize  was  offered  by  R.  E.  West,  Esq. 

Class  60,  for  five  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of 
each,  found  only  one  exhibitor.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded,  although  the  general  opinion  appeared 
to  be  that  this  exhibit  was  very  generously  oon- 
eidered.  The.  piece  of  plate,  value  two  guineas, 
offered  by  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Langton. 

Dbcorativc  Section  foe  Ladies  Only. 
Seven  charming  tables   competed  in  the  class 
for  a  decoration  of  cut  Roses  for  dinner  table, 
arranged  with  any  cut  foliage.  Ferns,  or  grasses. 

A  lovely  arrangement  of  Urge«and  medium-sized 
single  Roees  of  white  and  blush-tinted  sorts  won 
first  prize  for  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt, 
Colchester.  The  flowers,  however,  were  rather  too 
crowded,  and  the  general  opinion  was  the  arrange- 
ment was  too  "squat."  Otherwise  it  was  a 
charmins  exhibit  Mrs.  Holland,  Silverdale  Grange 
Road,  Sutton,  was  placed  second,  also  with  a 
beautiful  arrangement  of  pink  and  rose-pink  Tea 
Etoses  of  good  quality.  This  was  a  lovely  piece  of 
solour,  but  lost  points  for  want  of  Rose  foliage,  of 
which  there  was  absolutely  none.  Sela^nella 
trailins  growths  were  pretty.  Third  prize  was 
won  by  Miss  Jessie  B.  Langton,  Raymond, 
Sendon,  with  pretty  rose-pink  single  Roses  and 
r&ther  too  much  greenery.  Fourth  prize  was 
secured  bv  Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  18,  St.  Peter's 
Street,  Colchester,  whose  exhibit  deserved  a 
setter  position.  The  first  prize,  a  piece  of  plate, 
'alue  five  guineas,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Charles 
[\imer,  Slough,  and  the  second  and  third  prizes 
»y  A.  Tate,  Esq. 

Nine  exhibits  of  a  bowl  of  Roses  made  a  brave 
lisplay.  In  this  instance  Miss  Jessie  B.  Langton 
raa  placed  first,  with  a  bold  arrangement  of 
.  charming  blush  single  sort.  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpen 
£^in  scored  with  a  deep  rose-coloured  arraoge- 
aent,  clusters  of  small  singles  contrasting  with 
arge  blooms.  A  very  handsome  bowl  of  coppery 
7ea  Roees  won  third  prize  for  Miss  A.  F. 
larwood ;  this  needed  better  setting  up.  The 
rizee  in  this  class  were  offered  by  T.  B.  Gabriel, 

The  class  for  a  vase  of  cut  Roses  brought  out 
jven  competitors,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Great 
^rkhampstead,  was  placed  first  with  a  lovely 
a«ie  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  buds  and  larfj;e  blooms 
9iDg  pleasingly  associated.  Mies  Jessie  B. 
BUigton  was  second,  with  a  very  handsome  vase 
:  cream-coloured  Tea  Roses,  and  Miss  Harwood 
lird  with  La  France.  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and 
[>. ,  Maidstone,  offered  a  piece  of  plate  value  £2  2s. 
.  this  competition  as  first  prize. 
"Five  entries  in  the  class  for  a  basket  of  Roses 
Ade  a  welcome  change.  First  prize,  a  piece  of 
»te,  offered  by  Mr.  John  Mattock,  Oxford,  and 
killed  at  £2  2s.,  was  won  quite  easily  by  Mrs. 
rpen.  This  was  a  bold  and  handsome  arrange. 
exit.  Lovely  blooms  of  the  sweet-scented  clas- 
ere  eharmingly  associated.     Equal  second  prizp 


were  awarded  respectively  to  Miss  Harwood  and 
Miss  Jessie  B.  Langton,  each  with  an  interesting 
exhibit. 

Garden  ok  Deoobativs  Rosbs. 

The  class  for  eighteen  bunches,  garden  or  decora- 
tive Roses,  was  represented  by  two  exhibits  only, 
but  they  were  superbly  fine.  The  first  prize  was 
well  won  by  Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leather- 
head.  His  bunches  were  large  and  bold,  of 
beautiful  colour,  and  nicely  disposed.  Lady  Bat- 
tersea,  Irish  Glory,  Cecile  Brunner,  Macrantha, 
Gustave  Regis,  W;  A.  Richardson,  Rosa  Mundi, 
and  Augustine  Guinoissean  were  well  shown.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower, 
Essex,  was  placed  second  with  a  charming  series. 
Reine  Olga  ae  Wnrtemburg,  Mme.  Alfred  Carri^re, 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Anne  of  Geierstein,  and 
Lady  Curzon  were  his  best  bunches.  Miss  Will- 
mott,  V.M.H.,  gave  the  first  prize — a  piece  of 
plate — in  this  class. 

There  were  only  two  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses.  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Perkins,  Oak  Dene,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  was  an 
easy  first  with  rather  tightly  arranged  bunches 
of  good  sorts.  Conspicuous  were  Dr.  Rouges, 
Macrantha,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoissean,  and  Camoens.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Fulford,  who  had  an 
interesting  series  of  bunches.     The  first  prize — a 

Siece  of  plate  value  £5  5s. — was  presented  by  the 
rirdlestone  Memorial  Fund. 

Six  lovely  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six  bunches 
of  garden  Roses  found  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  Tatton, 
Edgware,  first,  with  a  superb  lot.  Mme.  Eugene 
Reeal,  Isabella  Sprunt,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  Camoens,  and  Mme.  Chedane  Guinois- 
sean were  the  varieties  exhibited.  E.  Mawley, 
Esq.,  was  second  with  a  pretty  exhibit,  and  G.  W. 
Cook,  Erq.,  Woodside,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  was  a 
good  third.  The  last  pxhibit  contained  some 
superb  bunches.  The  first  prize  was  a  piece  of 
plate  offered  by  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq. 

Six  bunches  of  buttonnole  Roses :  First,  O.  G. 
Orpen,  Esq.,  with  a  pretty  and  interesting 
lot  of  flowers.  Ma  Capucine,  Mme.  Hoste,  and 
Anna  Olivier  being  fine.  A.  C.  Turner,  Esq.,  was 
second  aUo  with  a  pretty  exhibit. 

Five  distinct  varieties  of  garden  Roees,  thn^e 
sprays  of  each,  were  also  interesting.  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham's  piece  of  plate,  value  £5  59.,  was  won 
hy  O.  G.  Orpen,  E«q.,  second  prize  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  and  third  prize  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Langton. 

NON-COMPETITIVB. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sous,  Highgate,  N., 
exhibited  an  attractive  group  of  Malmaison  and 
Tree  Carnations,  arranged  with  Lan tanas.  Mar- 
guerite Coronation,  Verbena  EUen  Willmott,  &c. 
Among  the  Malmaisons  were  Churchwarden, 
scarlet ;  Nautilus,  flesh  colour ;  Baldwin,  rich  rose  ; 
Florizel,  red  rose ;  and  Grace,  large  rich  pink. 
Of  border  Carnations  there  were  Kuby,  pretty 
cerise-red  ;  Herbert  J.  Cntbush,  bright  red ; 
King  Ulher,  maroon-red ;  Prince  of  Orange,  buff 
and  red  ;  Lady  Wolverton,  salmon-red. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
a  brilliant  lot  of  Cannas  in  several  good  varieties. 
The  plants  were  well  bloomed,  and  growing  in 
small  pots. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  had  an  exhibit  of  Orchids  that  included 
Cattleya  gaskelliana  splendens,  Ltelio  -  Cattleya 
canhamiana,  Cattleya  intermedia  alba,  C.  Mossiie 
Lowi,  Lslia  lona,  Cypripedium  gigas  Cordeani, 
and  several  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  exhi- 
bited an  interesting  display  of  hardy  flowers,  includ- 
ing Iris  Monnieri,  I.  intermedia,  and  I.  gigantea, 
all  large-srowing  sorts ;  Lilium  excelsum,  L.  Mar- 
tagon  dalmaticum,  L.  M.  album,  L.  Dalhansoni, 
L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum,  L.  tigrinum  splendens, 
L.  Henryi,  as  well  as  L.  umbelUtum  varieties. 
Ixias  in  many  brilliant  colours,  Gazania  Trinacria, 
Heuchera  micrantha  rosea,  Gillenia  trifoliata, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Brodieea  laxa,  Calochorti,  and 
Japanese  Irises  were  also  largely  shown  in  this 
bright  display. 

Messrs.  Dobbieand  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a 
pretty  exhibit  of  Pansies  and  Violias  attractively 


arranged  in  sprays,  and  also  on  exhibition  boards. 
Some  lovely  varieties  were  among  them. 
The  Munstead  flower  glasses,  in   natural  and 

green- tin  ted  glass,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
^reen  and  Nephew,  107,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
E.C. 

The  well-known  and  very  useful  Acme  labels 
were  shown  by  Mr.  John  Pinches,  3,  Crown  Build- 
ings, Crown  Street,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

Meesrs.  W.  Spooner  and  Son,  Arthur's  Bridge 
Nursery,  Woking,  had  a  pretty  display  of  Roses  in 
bunches,  and  single  blooms  also.  The  latter  were 
at  the  back  and  at  each  end  of  the  exhibit,  and 
comprised  such  as  Electra,  Carmine  Pillar,  Lady 
Penzance,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Souv.  de  Catherine 
Guillot,  Gustave  Regis,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Cheshunt  Scarlet. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
showed  Roees  in  bunches,  and  also  boxes  of  single 
flowers.  Among  the  former  were  Killamey,  Mme. 
Hoste,  Macrantha,  Hom^re,  Leonie  Lamesch, 
Amszon,  Austrian  Copper,  and  of  the  latter  Prince 
Arthur,  Ulster,  La  France,  Margaret  Dickson,  and 
Antoine  Ri voire  were  good. 

Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  an  excellent 
display  of  Roses  in  vases.  Particularly  good  were 
Caroline  Testout,  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme.  Hoste,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  others.  The  flowers  were 
well  and  boldly  arranged,  and  msde  an  attractive 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  George  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking, 
Sarrey,  also  had  an  exhibit  of  Roses,  bunches  and 
single  blooms.  Gypsophila  was  interspersed  among 
the  former,  but  was  of  doubtful  decorative  value. 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re.  Carmine  Pillar,  Amy  Robsart,  and 
Soleil  d'Or  were  very  good  among  the  bunches, 
while  of  the  single  blooms  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Victor  Hugo,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and 
Caroline  Testout  were  the  beet. 

Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham,  showed  the  new 
Rambler  Dorothy  Perkins,  plants  in  pots  bearing 
a  profusion  of  rich  pink  flowers.  Small  vases  of 
other  Roses  were  also  shown  by  Hobbies  Limited, 
Lady  Battersea  being  excellent. 

Frank  R.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Morden  Grange,  Worm- 
ingford,  near  Colchester,  exhibited  some  very  good 
single  blooms. 

The  Best  Blooms. 
The  silver  medals  of  the  society  were  awarded 
as  follows : 

Nurserymen, — For  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  to  Bessie 
Brown,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimen  blooms 
ever  seen.     From  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons. 

For  Hybrid  Perpetual,  to  Mrs.  John  Laing,  a 
bloom  of  grand  form  and  superb  finish  ;  also  from 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son. 

For  the  best  Tea  Rose,  to  Messrs.  Prince  for  a 
magnificent  bloom  of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley. 

Amateurs. — For  the  best  Hybrid  Tea,  Bessie 
Brown,  a  very  handsome  bloom.  Exhibited  by  A. 
Tate,  Esq. 

For  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  a  lovely  bloom  of 
Muriel  Grahame  ;  also  from  A.  Tate,  Esq. 

For  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  to  Mrs.  John 
Laing.  Exhibited  by  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.  A 
very  handsome  bloom,  perhaps  rather  pale  in 
colour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUNE    IN  THE    BROOME 
GARDENS,  BATH. 


S' 


ELDOM  it  is  that  one  can  walk  through 

these    gardens     without    seeing    much 

beauty,  and  even  a  frequent  itinerary 

affords  interest,  since  there  is  sure  to  be 

something  fresh  to  chronicle.     In  early 

June    the    rockeries    are    particularly 

interesting,  although  the  bog  garden  is  somewhat 

in  abeyance,  one  of  the  brightest  things  in  it  being 

Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea  in  splendid  colour. 

Although  this  Creeping  Jenny  belongs  to  a  far  from 

rare  and  rather  uninteresting  family,  it  is  distinctly 

valuable  for  bog  garden  edgings  and  so  on,  and  has 
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not  the  oommon  sort  of  look  that,  rightly  or 
wroDgly,  I  always  think  there  is  about  the  ordinary 
Jenny  of  the  neglected  window-box  and  London 
area,  perhaps  because  one  often  sees  the  plant  in 
snch  sonalid  surroundings. 

On  the  sunny  side  of  the  long  broad  walk  that 
intersects  the  garden  several  more  rockeries  have 
been  made,  chiefly  planted  with  Saxifrages  and 
Sempervivums,  and  on  these  some  large  patches  of 
Sempervivum  araohnoideum  show  plainly  how  well 
another  rather  ordinary  plant  repays  good  culture 
and  a  knowledge  of  its  best  use.    Seen  in  the  usual 
little  tufts  S.  araohnoideum  is  nothing ;  in  a  rocky 
hollow,  low  down  beside  the  path  and  in  full  sun, 
it  is  a  luvely  bit  of  colour,  with  its  pale  leaden 
green  in  shades,  and  its  rosy  fleshy  buds  pushing 
above.  Some  young  tufts  of  Arabis  lucida  variegata 
planted  among  the  encrusted  Saxifrages  and  House 
Leeks  are  curiously  like  them  in  haoit,  with  neat 
rosettes  of  deep  green  edsed  with  butter  yellow, 
and  are  not  a  bit  like  the   rest  of  the  family. 
Linaria  pallida  was  pretty,  beginning   to    be   a 
carpet  plant  to  some    of  the    larger    Saxifrages. 
Achillea  rupestris  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  also 
enjoying  the    sun    on    this    rockery.     Its    white 
flowers  are  just  like  those  of  Achillea  umbellata, 
sharing  the  same  rather  uncommon  texture.     Two 
or  three  Ranunculus  species  were  in  bloom,    but 
these  are  mostly  of  botanical  interest  rather  than 
fit  for  the  show*  rockery,  for  their  bloom  is  insigni- 
ficant compared  with  the  rather  weedy  growth  of 
foliage,  and    R.    aconitifolius,    which  everybody 
knows,  is  a  very  good  type  of  many  of  them  in 
habit.     Geum  montanum,  erowiog  well   by  some 
rock  steps  on  the  shady  side  of  the  walk,  is  a 
charming  thing.      It  has   neat   leathery  leaves, 
deeply  cut  in  round  tufts  close  to  the  ground,  and 
the  yellow  flowers.  Buttercup-shaped,  are  large  in 
proportion  and  solid  in  texture,  curiously  tufted 
as  the^  go  to  seed,  with  spreading  reddish  filaments. 
A  little  further  on  two  Ramondia  pyrenaica  pre- 
sented an  instructive  contrast  between  (presum- 
ably) a  young  plant  and  an  older  one.    The  latter 
was  really  splendid,  a  huge  rosette,  vigorous  in 
green,  and  covered  with  very  fine  blossoms  of  extra 
size.     These  were  on  the  face  of  a  shelf  below  a 
planting  of  Rhododendron  femiffineum  just  begin- 
ning to  flower.    I  looked  about  hoping  to  see  some 
of  the  other  Ramondias  doing  equally  well,  but 
there  were  no  more,  at  all  events  in  that  particular 
site.      Fernettya  roucronata  looked  very  pretty 
close  by  ;  this  is  one  of  those  most  usejful  little 
shrubs  that  can  be  safely  planted  on  rockeries  and 
will  not  encroach.     There  is  often  a  sood  deal  of 
flatness  about  rockery  work    devoted    to  choice 
alpines,  and  those  who  suffer  from  this  tendency 
to  too  level  planting,  either  in  themselves  or  in 
their  gardeners,  should  mark  and  learn  Mr.  Mil- 
bum's  methods,  for  he  knows  exactly  how  to  back 
up  and  diversify  his  small  alpines  with  the  right 
sort  of  shrub  planting.     Olearia  stellulata  was  the 
showiest  shrub  of  the  season  on  this  occasion,  its 
sage  green  neatness  most  profusely  branched  and 
ooverod  with  the  white  starry  flowers  that  so  exactly 
resemble  one  of    the   Michaelmas   Daisies— is  it 
Aster  erico*des?     Cistus  lusitanicus  is  a  lovely 
thing.      I  have  always  liked  C.  florentinus  the  best 
of  the  family  as  a  rock  shrub,  but  C.  lusitanicus 
has  even  larger  flowers  of  the  same  exquisitely 
clear  white,  with  the  same  golden  centre,  and  is  a 
delightfully  neat  and   dwarf   bush,    in  a   young 
state,  as  seen  here.     Maianthemum  Convallaria  is 
a  very  uncommon  little  plant,  and  has  considerable 
charm.    It  is  now  a  well-spread  mass,  on  the  shady 
stones,    with  leaves  shorter,   broader,    and  more 
wrinkled  than  those  of  a  Lily  of  the  Valley,  other- 
wise recalling  them,  but  closely  clustered  to  the 
soil     Over  these  rise  the  neat  spiky  plumes  of 
white  flower,   like  miniature  blooms  of  Tiarella 
oordifolia.      Comus    eanguinea  variegata    in    the 
grass  bank  is  a  pretty  small  bush,  its  green  leaves 
sharply  edged  with  cream.    Rubus  japonica  bicolor 
reminds  one  in  its  tinting  of  Vitis  heterophylla 
var.    Its  cream,  pink,  and  pale  green  are  pretty, 
but  if  the  evidence  of  the  very  small  shrubby  plant 
here  is  to  be  Uken  it  is  not  at  all  a  strong  grower, 
and   therefore  all  the  better  for  choice  rockery 
purposes.    There  was  a  good  planting  of  the  rather 
weedy-growing  Erigeron  philadephicus  on  a  sunny 


bank,  where  its  pleasant — if  rather  insignificant — 
pink  flowers  looked  pretty.  It  was  good  to.  see 
Androsaoe  lanuginosa  perfectly  happy  and  running 
swiftly  down  a  cleft  between  two  big  rocks  above 
another  silvery  green  crusting  of  the  Spider-web 
sempervivum.  A  double  pink  Dianthus  (labelled 
D.  Marie  Pare)  was  a  pretty  thing,  of  a  charming 
shade  of  pale  strawberry -cream,  while  on  the  way 
out  a  very  well-grown  large  plant  of  Ononis 
fruticosa  drew  attention  to  its  bright  pink  flowers 
and  graceful  leafage.  M.  L.  W. 
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RULBS  FOR  CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions  and  Ansiveps.— rA«  ISdUor  wntenda  to 
make  The  Oabdkn  helpjuito  aU  nadentokodenreaMHslance^ 
no  matter  vohat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be^  and  with  that 
c^eet  toill  make  a  apeexal  feature  0/  the  "  Anewert  to  Corre- 
pondente"  e(A,vmn.  AU  eofinm^nicationa  ihould  be  dearly 
and  oonoieely  written  on  one  eide  of  tM  paper  only,  and 
addreeeed  to  the  Editor  of  Thb  Garden,  to,  Tavietoek Street, 
Covent  Oarden,  London.  Letters  on  butinese  ehovdd  be  eent 
to  the  PuBUfiHBR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— If .  O.  6.— HRmanthus  coccineus 

(the  Bluod  Flower). Miss  VT.—T  way  blade  (Listen  uvata). 

W.  6.  C— Ulmui  montaoa  var  crispa,  natural  order 

Urticaceie.  This  is  a  variety  of  the  Wycn  Elm.  It  is  not 
very  common,  and  is  not  a  quick  H^wer.  It  would  not 
make  a  very  ftood  shade  tree. -^—llr«.  2>.— This  appears  to 
be  a  spedea  of  Myosotis,  but  the  flowers  were  so  withered  on 
arrival  as  to  be  quite  unfit  for  determination.     Perhaps 

M.    de  Yilmorin   oould   give   yon  the   name. Constant 

i2«ad«r. —Cryptnioeria  japonica  var.  nana. C.    E.   F.— 

Pittosporum   Tobira. Sherborne.  —  Allium   siculum. 

JSvelyn  It.  Jieid.—1,  Probably  a  species  of  Centuurea ;  please 
send  again  when  in  flower ;  2,  Veronica  spicata ;  8,  Symphy- 
tum asperrlmum;  4,  Hteraclum  species. Good  fellow.— The 

big  leaved  Veronica  Is  V.  spedosa  var.,  the  small  leaved  V. 
plnguifolia,  and  the  white  leaved  V.  lucana.     The  other 

shrub  is  Spinea  canescens. C.   West.—1,  Dendroblum 

moechatum ;  2,  D.  crystalllnum,  an  albino  foim  which  is  not 

oommon  ;   8,  D.  moechatum. IL  Quary.— 1,  Saxifraga 

Geum  elegans;  2,  S.  curvefolia;  3,  Thymus  azoricus;  4, 
CampannIamurali8(portenschlagiana);  6,  Corydallscapnoldes 
var.;  6,OypBophilaproatrata;  7,  Hellanthemum  vulgare  var. 

(Sun  Rose). W.  £.— Hieracinm  aurantiacum. 

'^Ampelopsls  Japonloa**  (U.  Y.  0.).— There  is 
really  no  huch  a  plant  as  Ampelopsls  Japonica,  though  the 
name  is  very  generally  applied  to  the  Japanese  form  of  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  a  very  poisonous  and  most  dangerous  plant, 
which  is  in  no  way  related  to  Ampelopsls.  To  add  to  the 
confusion  this  Rhus  wss  a  few  years  ago  largely  distributed 
by  a  firm  of  nunerymen  as  Ampelopsls  Hoggi,  and  may  be 
often  seen  bearing  this  latter  name.  The  Japanese  form  of 
Rhus  Toxicodendron  differs  in  no  way  from  its  North 
American  relative,  and  both  are  poisonous  enough  to  merit 
the  Onlted  States  name  of  the  Pclson  Oak  or  Poison  Ivy. 
Fortunately  the  Rhus  and  the  Ampelopsls  can  be  readily 
distinguished  from  each  other,  for  the  Rhus  has  only  three 
leaflets,  which  are  not  toothed,  and  are  more  rounded  and 
less  pointed  than  the  Ampelopsls,  while  In  this  last  the 
leaflets  are  five  In  number. 

Cacti  (G.  B.).— No  apparent  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
conditions  under  which  your  Cacti  have  been  wintered, 
except  that  a  temperature  of  45"  to  55*^  would  have  been 
better.  Still,  from  your  description  they  are  undoubtedly 
In  a  bad  way,  but  what  brought  It  about  It  is  Impossible  to 
say.  Perhaps  the  structure  In  which  they  were  wintered 
got  even  lower  In  temperature  than  that  stated  by  you. 
Your  only  remedy  is  to  shake  them  entirely  clear  of  the  old 
soil,  when  you  will  probably  find  very  few  roots.  Then 
repot  in  clean,  well-drained  pots  (not  too  large)  in  a  compost 
of  two  parts  good  loam  to  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of 
sand  and  pounded  brick  rubble  combined.  When  potted  the 
plants  may  be  stood  in  that  portion  ot  the  greenhouse  where 
they  are  shaded  from  direct  bunshine,  syringed  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  given  enough  water  at  the  roots  to  keep 
the  soil  fairly  moist,  but  not  too  wet.  In  this  way  root 
action  will  become  gradually  re-established  if  the  plants  are 
not  too  far  gone,  and  in  time  they  will  recover  their  normal 
plumpness,  when  they  may  be  fully  exposi-d  to  the  sun's 
rays.  We  were  consulted  last  year  with  regard  to  a  collection 
that  had  got  into  a  bad  way,  and  by  following  our  advice,  as 
detailed  above,  nearly  the  whole  of  them  were  restored  to 
health  and  are  now  in  good  condition.  Briefly,  the  culti- 
vation of  this  class  of  Cacti  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
They  flower,  as  a  rule,  in  May  or  June,  during  which  period 
ihey  must  be  shaded  from  direct  sunshine,  as  this  causes 
the  blooms  to  remain  fresh  longer  than  would  be  the  case  if 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  After  the  tlowerlng  season 
is  over  ihe  plants  thai  need  repotting  should  be  at  once 
attended  to,  the  most  suitable  compost  l>elng  as  above  given. 
The  plants  need  to  be  well  supplied  with  water  during  the 
summer  months  when  they  are  making  their  growth; 
indeed.  If  the  roots  are  In  good  condition  an  occasional  dose 
of  weak  liquid  manure  is  beneficial  at  that  period.  Through- 
out the  summer  they  may  be  kept  in  the  sunny  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  or  placed  In  a  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 


the  lights  being  put  on  during  heavy  rains  and  io  ooU, 
damp  weather.  By  September  they  should  be  remored  iito 
the  greenhouse  (always  in  full  sun),  where  they  will  psas  the 
winter.  During  the  winter  enough  water  should  be  glvn 
to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,,  but  no  more.  With  tbe 
return  of  spring,  however,  this  must  be  increased. 

Tpopceolum  polyphyllum  diseased  (T.  A.).- 
We  believe  the  failure  generally  is  due  to  sums  fangnid 
attack,  though  in  the  example  before  us  no  fangas  ooqM  be 
traced  at  the  moment.  If  on  noticing  a  similar  iostsaoe 
you  would  send  the  perfectly  fresh  example  in  a  boi  iB 
slightly  damp  moss  we  will  endeavour  to  hivesUgaie  the 
matter. 

Weevil  on  Peach  and  Liapa«epla8(AJ.T| 
It  is  not  often  that  Peach  trees  and  Lapageria  plaoti  in 
infested  by  weevils.  The  best  and  only  effective  cantor 
them  is  to  khake  the  tiees  well,  when  many  will  drop  A 
These  must  be  collected  and  burned,  and  tbe  trea  ud 
plants  carefully  examined  afterwards,  and  every  insect  fonid 
picked  and  destroyed.  By  careful  aud  patient  atteDUoob 
hand  picking  the  weevils  may  be  entirely  eradicated,  h 
insecticide  we  know  of  will  kill  them  without  at  the  nw 
time  severely  Inlurlng  the  foliage.  Ordinary  atreagth  isat 
gation  has  no  effect  upon  them. 

OpowlnflT  Tree  Capnatlons(JoHK  WoBTUR<ne!). 
It  is  unfortunate  that  you  have  not  given  the  size  of  pUniv 
even  the  pot,  as  this  would  have  been  a  clue  as  to  wbetba 
the  plants  are  young  or  from  freshly  propagated  itodc,  or 
what  appears  more  likely  by  your  note  plants  tint  hm 
finished  the  winter  flowering  and  now  are  pitshiDKieoooduT 
or  useless  buds.  In  any  case  the  flower  buds  moit  be 
removed,  and  sufllciently  low  down  that  only  growth badi 
reappear  afterwards.  As  you  wish  only  for  winter  flovei 
you  had  best  read  carefully  the  article  on  "TreeCanutlooi' 
which  will  soon  be  published  in  our  columns,  and  job  wsi 
possibly  obtain  some  Information  therefrom.  All  wecsoMf 
say  from  the  information  you  afford  us  Is  that  Tree  Csmsto 
InUnded  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be  strong  bodv 
plants  with  some  half  dozen  side  shoots  in  Shioch  poa 
Any  time  in  July  these  plants  should  be  transferred  to e-inA 
or  even  larger  pots,  depending  upon  their  kind.  At  yon  dp 
not  name  the  kinds  you  have,  we  cannot  assist  joifiii- 
vldually  in  this  respect.  We  may  aay  this,  however,  thi(t» 
obtain  flowers  in  winter  it  is  essential  that  the  fiovcnK 
spikes  be  pushidg  towards  the  end  of  September.  If  tUiii 
ensured  the  flower  is  well,  advanced  before  the  arrivilaw 
short,  sunless,  and,  worst  of  all  for  the  winter  CaniUoi, 
fogRy  days,  after  which  good  flowers  may  be  relied  npoa 
Slbeplan  Cpab-twl^s  Injured  (H.  D.  ^^ 
late  frosu,  both  last  year  and  thla.  have  been  reipcsw 
for  damaging  the  leaves  of  the  Siberian  Crab  In  many  plM 
and  this  is  probably  the  matter  with  yours,  parUcnlui7>| 


the  growth  appears  healthy.  The  specimen  of  Qrm  1^ 
was  not  suflicieDt  for  correct  IdentlAcatlon. .  If  yon  M«^ 
bury  Cartou  or  Potatoes  in  your  ground  and  examine  tl* 
every  other  day  you  would  in  time  exterminate  vosr  w» 
worms.  Another  plan  la  to  water  the  ground  with  t  ttxff 
solution  of  mustard  and  water.  This,  however,  esiiBoO| 
relied  on  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  way.  Itew 
bright  yellow  Rose  for  outdoors  Is  the  Austrian  Brisr(ii* 
lutea),  or,  falling  this,  Rosa  Harrison!. 

Llilum  eandldum  bulbs fkillnff  (H.  B\--]f 
bulbs  are  atUcked  by  that  terrible  Lilydlsease  wbia'* 
played  such  havoc  with  the  culture  of  LlUum  csndP 
throughout  the  country.  Numerous  remedies  have  b* 
tried,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  success  has  onljl^ 
partiaL  It  is  caused  by  a  f ungua,  Botrytis  cinerea,  tmj' 
cold  wet  weather  has  proved  so  favourable  to  the  iprtjjj 
this  pest  that  we  are  receiving  complaints  from  all  qM"g 
Mr.  G.  Massee,  the  authority  on  twasA  atEew,  reconiaa> 
spraying  with  a  solution  consisting  of  2os.  of  P^'^'fS 
sulphide  dissolved  In  three  gallona  of  water.  The  ^^^ 
be  thoroughly  drenched  at  the  saoae  time  withaionio" 
double  the  strength.  __  ^  ^ 

Dwapf  Caladlums  (Baroness  Von  S.).-Wedo J 
know  any  smaller  Caladium  than  that  of  which  yo*i  "^^ 
leaf  (Argyrites),  but,  of  course,  even  in  Its  esse th«w* 
ment  given  will  have  some  effect  on  the  size  obtsiiM>J>. 
second  small-growing  form  is  minus  erubescens,iowmeDv 
leaf  has  a  bright  red  centre  with  an  edging  of  green,  td^ 
two  varieties  are  grown  In  large  numbers  by  ■^'"•^jj 
nurserymen  around  London,  they  are  in  great  ^^"f'^Z 
various  decorative  purposes,  such  aa  the  edging  of  p^ 
and  for  Uble  decoration.  Both  these  CalsdiuiMjJ 
naturally  of  a  tufted  habit,  that  la  to  say,  each  pl*°^ ]"£ 
up  at  least  two  or  three  tufts  or  crowns  of  leaves,  *°''  "^ 
many  more.  A  convenient  way  of  growing  them  »  w  J" 
them  in  poU  3  inches  or  at  moat  4  Inches  In  ^^^^i 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-moald,  v>^ 
liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  The  month  of  February  liigj 
time  to  pot  these  Caladlums,  and  if  placed  in  a  liRb^Pj'T 
in  the  cool  pait  of  the  stove  they  will  comeoDgiM"*J 
and  be  valuable  for  decorative  purposes  in  late  »P""J5 
summer.  Plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  the  «w^ 
part  of  the  stove  they  will  come  on  quicker,  but  tneyr 
not  stand  exposure  so  well  as  those  which  have  beePP^ 
cooler.  You  can  do  nothing  with  them  at  this  laj^ 
except  to  keep  supplied  with  water,  as  the  P^jr^ 
complete,  and  in  autumn  they  will  go  to  rest,  aw*' 
during  the  winter,  and  in  February  shake  out  and  np»- 

OARDBNINO  APPOINTMENT. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  B,  Scaplehom,  ^^JP'^A 
nine  years  has  \\een  in  charge  of  the  alpine  and  htfOT^ 
department  of  Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woklugi  ti  v^ 
taking  over  a  similar  charge  for  Messrs.  WlllUm  W^ 
and  Sons/Highgate,  who  are  making  a  feature  <rf 'J;"^!S 
ment.  Mr.  Scaplehom  enters  upon  his  new  duws"  w^ 
the  middle  of  July. 
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THE  NEGLECT  OF  THE 
VERBENA. 

VERBENA  " WARLEY,"  the  brilliant 
scarlet  raised  by  Miss  Willmott  and 
shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
recalls  the  time  when  this  flower 
gave  colour  and  beauty  to  many  an  English 
garden  and  park,  and  "Warley"  is  just  the 
type  of  flower  to  bring  the  Verbena  once  again 
into  popularity.  Another  variety,  Ellen  Will- 
mott, also  raised  by  Miss  Willmott,  is  already 
an  established  favourite,  and  we  hope  that 
more  varieties  of  equal  vigour  and  of  as  fine 
colouring  are  yet  in  store.  There  must  also  be 
many  varieties  of  the  Verbena  in  English 
nurseries  which  are  better  than  some  later 
developments,  that  are  larger  in  every  way, 
and  have  conspicuous  white  eyes.  These, 
though  they  may  have  a  bright  effect  in  the 
single  bloom,  tend  to  a  muddled  look  in  the 
mass,  so  that  a  bed  or  patch  of  them  fails  to 
have  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  smaller  blooms 
without  the  eye.  The  varieties  Miss  Willmott 
is  raising  are  purely  self-coloured  and  free  from 
any  "  spottiness,"  and  for  this  reason  we  wel- 
come them  as  goed  garden  flowers.  A  few 
years  ago  we  asked  Messrs.  Keynes  to  tell  us 
the  reason  why  so  fine  a  flower  as  the  Verbena 
should  be  so  neglected,  and  their  reply  should 
be  interesting  at  the  present  moment.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"We  believe  that  the  one  thing  which  caused 
the  Verbena  to  be  n^lected  was  the  extreme 
forcing  to  which  the  plants  were  in  many  places 
subjected  in  their  propagation— and  the  failure 
which  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
practice  wels,  and  probably  is  still,  for  cuttings 
from  old  stools  to  oe  put  in  during  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  and  kept  at  a  very  high 
temperature  for  about  a  week,  by  which  time 
they  were  rooted.  These  were  sold  as  rooted 
cuttings  at  a  small  figure,  without  any 
hardening  off  or  any  of  the  careful  treatment 
such  tender  subjects  should  receive.  This 
resulted  in  a  weakened  constitution,  and  insect 
attacks  followed.  The  fungoid  disease  gene- 
rally known  as '  black  spot '  came  after  this, 
and  so  injured  many  stocks  that  they  were 
given  up  in  despair. 

"Those  who  are  fond  of  Verbenas  would 
find  their  culture  quite  easv  if  stools  were 
wintered  in  cold  frames  with  a  protection  in 
very  severe  weather  so  that  frost  does  not 
exceed  5°.  Cuttings  from  these,  rooted  slowly 
in  March  in  a  manure  frame,  hardened  off  and 
kept  cool,  produce  sturdy,  healthy  plants, 
certain  to  do  well  planted  out  in  May. 

"Our  own  practice  is  to  root  cuttings  in 
August ;  these  are  kept  in  cold  frames  or  in  a 


cold  house  devoted  exclusively  to  them  through 
the  winter.  Thev  are  our  'stock  plants,' 
supplied  principally  to  other  nurserymen  in 
January  and  February,  and  also  from  which  we 
get  our  own  cuttings  lor  rooting  in  February 
and  March.  The  young  plants  which  these 
cuttings  produce  are  hardened  off  and  stood 
out  in  the  open  with  simply  a  sheep  hurdle 
over  them  in  ApriL'' 


EDITOR'S     TABLB. 


plants  will  take  no  harm.  One  of  the  best 
ooUectionB  in  the  west  of  Scotland  is  grown  in 
cold  frames,  the  plants  having  no  other  protection 
whatever.  The  plants  roast  never  get  dry  at  the 
roots.  Plants  grown  under  such  cool  treatment 
are  seldom  or  never  attacked  with  fly.  When 
showing  their  flower  heads  the  side  shoots  should 
be  staked  out,  and  in  this  way  a  well-grown  plant 
can  be  had  2  feet  through  and  a  mass  of  flowers. — 
G.  M.,  BeiuUme. 


Wk  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hard^  flower,  and  they  shoula 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Govent  Garden,  London. 

BUDDLSIA  GOLVILLEI  IN  NOBFOLK. 

Mr.  W.  Riddelli  gardener  to  Lord  WaUingham, 
Merton  Hall,  Watton,  Norfolk,  sends  two  strong 
flowering  shoots  of  this  interesting  species.  Mr. 
Riddell  writes :  '*  This  is  the  first  time  it  has 
bloomed  here  in  the  open,  though  planted  four 
years  ago  and  given  slight  protection  aurins  winter 
until  last  year,  when  it  was  left  exposed;  17**  of 
frost  were  registered  during  last  winter."  The 
flowers  are  of  warm  rose-purple  colouring. 


Glokiosa  superba. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  writes  from  Torquay,  South 
Devon :  "  Please  honour  me  by  accepting  a  few 
blooms  of  Gloriosa  superba.  Mv  plant  has  been 
wonderful  this  year.  I  also  flowered  Gloriosa 
Garsoni,  Baker.  The  tuber  came  from  the  Zambesi 
basin,  and  was  sent  to  me  by  a  brother  wandering 
there.  I  have  had  it  for  two  years,  and  in  May  it 
flowered  (one  blossom)  for  the  first  time.  I  learn 
it  is  rare.  The  flower  is  very  beautiful,  purple, 
fringed  with  brilliant  yellow.  I  hope  it  may  be  my 
pleasure  to  send  you  some  next  year." 

Mr.  Phillpotts  sent  some  excellent  blooms  of  the 
brilliantly-coloured  Gloriosa  superba;  we  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  seeing  G.  Carsoni. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 


Hebbackous  Calceolarias  from  Scotland. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Mills,  Benstone  Nursery, 
Johnstone,  send  us  a  boxful  of  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias cut  from  plants  grown  by  Mr.  Brown, 
sardener,  Kewfield,  Johnstone,  N.B.  Messra 
Wallace  and  Mills  write  that  the  wealth  of  bloom 
is  practically  over  now,  but  the  quality  can  easily 
be  seen  from  the  side  shoots  sent,  a  remark  with 
which  we  fully  agree.  Some  of  the  individual 
flowers  measured  2^  inches  to  3  inches  scross, 
while  the  plants,  we  are  told,  were  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet  through.  Such  exceptionally  good  culture 
as  was  denoted  by  the  flowering  shoots  sent 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Mills  kindly  send  the  cultural  notes  published 
below.  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  whose  Ions  and  wide 
experience  renders  him  an  excellent  judge  of  these 
flowers,  pronounced  those  grown  by  Mr.  Brown  to 
be  some  of  the  best  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  July  in  a  pan  of 
li^ht  soil,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
with  a  north  exposure  if  possible,  if  not  the  frame 
should  be  heavily  shaded.  The  seedlings  should 
be  pricked  oif  and  potted  on  when  necessary, 
taking  care  not  to  check  them  by  allowing  the 
roots  to  become  pot-bound.  The  best  compost  to 
use  consists  of  light  loam  and  leaf -soil  in  about 
equal  proportions,  with  a  good  quantity  of  sand. 
When  potting  the  plants  do  not  make  the  compost 
too  flrro.  One  of  the  secrets  of  good  culture  is  to 
ffrow  the  plants  quite  cool  without  any  srtificial 
heat  whatever;  in  fact,  they  should  never  be 
grown  in  anything  but  a  cold  frame.  During  severe 
weather  the  frames  should    be  matted  and  the 


FORTHGOMING  EVENTS. 

July  14.— Cambridge  Flower  Show. 

July  15.  —  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at 
Glasgow;  Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists';  Ipswich 
Summer  Exhibition  ;  National  Sweet  Pea  Souietv's 
Exhibition  (two  days)  at  Earl's  Court ;  Formby 
Rose  Show;  Thornton  Heath  Rose  Show; 
Nottingham  Horticultural  Exhibition  (two  days). 

July  16.— Weybridge  Summer  Show  ;  excursion 
of  Horticultural  Club  to  Windsor  and  Frosmore. 

July  21.— Royal  Horticultural  Sooiet/s  Com- 
mittees meet  at  noon ;  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Exhibition ;  Tibshelf  Rose  Show. 

Wolvephampton  Floral  Fete.— We 

are  sorry  to  hear  that  a  severe  storm  raged  at 
Wolverhampton  on  Tuesday,  the  opening  day  of 
this  important  shew.  Owing  to  this  we  did  not 
receive  the  report  until  too  late  for  insertion  in  the 
present  issue.  It  will,  however,  appear  next  week 
We  hope  the  society  has  sufferod  no  financial  loss 
through  the  stormy  weather  on  the  first  day. 
The  judging  was  still  in  progress  late  in  the  after- 
noon owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

Flowers    for    buttepflles.  —  Another 

flower  which  I  have  noticed  as  being  attractive  to 
Red  Admirals  is  the  Scabious.  I  remember 
watching  numbers  of  these  beautiful  butterflies 
flitting  about  a  row  of  dark  Scabious  in  my  garden 
in  Suffolk,  two  or  three  of  them  being  often  on  one 
flower  head. — R.  Ltell,  Dorking, 

Pea  VeltOh'B  Acme,— On  page  435  you 
have  a  note  from  Mr.  Wythes  recommending  this 
Pea.  I  can  endorse  all  that  your  correspondent 
there  says  in  its  favour.  I  nave  not  grown  it 
before,  but  now  have  a  row  about  12  yards  long 
from  seed  sown  on  March  16,  and  from  this  we 
gatherod  on  June  28.  The  seed  was  sown  between 
Broccoli,  and  these  wire  planted  on  land  that  had 
Strawberries  on  last  year.  All  the  preparation 
the  land  had  for  the  Boas  was  simply  breaking 
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it  up  sufficiently  deep  to  draw  the  drill  to  aow  the 
seeds  in.  The  ground  has  not  been  dug  for  four 
years  ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  have  never  had  a 
better  row  of  Early  Peas,  and  owing  to  the  moist 
season  they  have  grown  6  feet  hiffh.  The  haulms 
are  literally  covered  with  pods  and  very  low  down. 
I  had  a  dish  for  dinner  on  July  2,  and  have  never 
seen  Peas  of  a  deeper  green  colour  when  cooked.  It 
is  much  in  advance  of  the  named  early  varieties,  and 
earlier  with  me  than  Gradus,  which  was  soijrn  three 
weeks  earlier  than  Acme,  and  was  a  week  later. 
Added  to  this,  Gradus  suffered  considerably  from 
the  severe  cold  in  April,  while  Acme  was  untouched. 

A  fOPiTOtten  Rose,— I  have  read  many 
articles  lately  on  decorative  Roses,  and  am  much 
surprised  to  find  Helene  seldom  if  ever  mentioned. 
I  think  it  is  equal  to  any  of  its  class.  It  is  not 
quite  single.    Its  flowers  are  in  dusters,  and  are 

fale  mauvy  pink,  with  silvery  white  under  petals. 
t  also  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  grower.  Last  autumn  I  had  three 
plants,  and  they  are  covered  with  bloom.  The 
planto  are  now  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and  very 
bushy,  blooming  almost  down  to  the  ground.  I 
have  one  on  a  west  wall  mixing  itself  with  a 
Crimson  Rambler — a  beautiful  combination — one 
on  an  arch,  and  one  on  a  pergola.  All  are  doing 
equally  well.— Hiebbet  Nash,  Winash,  BridingUmj 
near  Bristol. 

CambPldsre     botanio     srapden 

syndioate.- In  the  annual  report  to  the  Senate 
we  read  :  The  artesian  well  sanctioned  by  the 
Senate  has  been  sunk.  The  green  sand  was  struck 
at  a  depth  of  169  feet,  and  water  now  stands  at  a 
depth  of  about  21  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  tower,  storage-tank,  and  other 
structures  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  whole  of  the  work  will  be  shortly 
completed.  During  the  year  1902,  1,213  plants, 
1,174  bulbs,  and  3,220  packets  of  seeds  have  been 
received.  Contributions  have  been  received  from 
various  botanic  ffardens  and  a  return  has  been 
made  to  most  of  them,  2,077  plants  and  3,959 
packets  of  seeds  having  been  distributed.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 
and  Sons,  of  York,  for  trees  and  herbaceous 
plants ;  to  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  of  Winchraore  Hill, 
for  choice  hardy  plants  and  bulbs ;  and  to  Messrs. 
James  Veitoh  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  for  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  plants.  Wardian  cases  have 
been  exchanged  with  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Garden  ; 
all  the  plants  with  two  exceptions  sent  in  the  case 
from  Cambridge  reached  Calcutta  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Considerable  assistance  has  been  given 
by  the  Cambridge  Garden  towards  the  formation  of 
collections  in  the  new  Botanic  Garden,  Bronx 
Park,  New  York.  Among  new  plants  that  have 
flowered,  and  have  been  or  will  be  published  from 
Cambridge  material  are  Mystacidium  sp.  nov., 
received  from  Mr.  Cyril  Crossland,of  Clare  College, 
and  collected  by  him  in  British  East  Africa; 
Sauromatum  sp.  nov.  ;  Streptocarpus  Armitwei ; 
Colchicum  sp.  affl  montanum  (to  be  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine),  and  Gerbera  Brilliant, 
a  cross  between  G.  Jamesoni  and  G.  Sir  Michael, 
raised  by  the  Curator  and  finer  than  either  parent 
in  size  and  colour.  Other  new  plants  that  have 
flowered  are  Pittoeporum  Fairchildi,  an  ally  of  P. 
crassifolium  ;  Campanula  sulphurea,  exceptional  in 
the  genus  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers  ;  Arisaema 
mirabile,  probably  a  variety  of  A.  speciosum ; 
Stapelia  luxurians,  an  interestins  example  of  carrion 
flowers,  and  various  hybrid  Geroeras  raised  by  the 
Curator.  The  Curator's  travelling  allowance  has 
been  spent  in  a  series  of  visits,  the  direction  of 
which  was  chiefly  determined  by  a  special  invita- 
tion from  Mr.  H.' J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  of  Colesbome, 
Gloucestershire.  The  Curator  also  visited  Drop- 
more,  celebrated  for  iU  Coniferae ;  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading;  Mr. 
A.  C.  Bartholomew's  jarden,  Reading ;  and  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford.  By  Mr.  Elwes'  intro- 
duction a  visit  was  made  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Moore,  of 
Bourton-on-the- Water,  an  enthusiastic  cultivator 
of  Orchids ;  and  returning,  a  call  was  made  at 
Messrs.  Cypher  and  Sons'  Nursery  at  Cheltenham, 
the  Victoria  Park,  Bath,  folloired  by  visito  to 
Canon  Ellacombe  at  Bitton,  Ware's   nursery  at 


Feltham,  Mr.  Worslev  at  Isleworth,  Mr.  Frank 
Smart's  garden  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Cannell's 
nursery  at  Swanley,  and  LoVs  nursery  at  Enfield. 
Several  days  were  also  spent  in  the  garden  and 
herbarium  at  Kew. 

Stock     Sutton's    All     the    Tear 

Round.— This  beautiful  white  dwarf  double 
Stock  is  well  worth  noting  for  its  free  flowering 
and  compact  growth.  For  pot  culture,  in  my 
opinion,  it  far  excels  the  East  Lothian,  being 
much  fuller,  and  in  addition  its  purity.  Clove 
scent,  and  perpetual  flowering  make  it  one  of  the 
best  ffarden  and  cool  house  plants  we  have.  I 
recently  saw  it  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  bedded  out,  and  it  is  a  most 
desirable  variety,  the  plants  flowering  freely 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  also 
excellent  for  sowing  at  this  season  for  pot  culture 
in  the  early  spring  months,  and  sown  for  this 
purpose  the  plants  flower  profusely  over  a  long 
season.  The  leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  a  Wall- 
flower ;  the  plant  is  very  hardy,  dwarf,  and 
vigorous,  and  does  not  when  given  pot  culture 
exceed  1  foot  in  height.  This  new  Stock  a  few 
seasons  ago  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  since  that  date 
has  increased  in  favour  with  growers. — G.  Wtthes. 

Pink  Samuel  Baplow.— I  do  not  know 

who  is  the  raiser  of  this,  but  should  infer  from  the 
name  it  bears  that  it  is  of  Lancashire  origin.  It  is  of 
dwarf,  compact  growth,  and  produces  ^rass  freely. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  very  dark,  almost 
black,  band  round  the  eye ;  of  good  size,  full,  but 
much  fimbriated ;  the  flowers  stand  erect,  which 
is  a  ouality  wanting  in  many  Pinks.  It  may  be 
notea  as  an  excellent  variety  for  cultivation  in 
pots,  and  also  for  the  border. — R  D. 

Rondeletia  StPisrosa.— This  near  ally  of 
the  Bouvardias  is  a  delightful  intermediate  house 
shrub  when  flowering  so  freely  as  it  is  in  the  T 
range  at  Kew.  It  forms  a  freely-branched  little 
bush,  clothed  with  shining  green  leaves,  while  the 
flowers,  in  shape  like  those  of  a  Bouvardia,  are 
bright  crimson,  with  a  yellow  centre,  and  in  neat, 
compact  clusters.  It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala 
and  is  quite  a  rare  plant  in  gardens,  though 
deserving  extended  cultivation.  Apart  from  its 
own  intnnsic  worth  it  might,  in  the  handu  of  the 
hybridist,  mate  with  some  of  the  Bouvardias  and 
develop  a  new  race. — T. 

Opevlllea  Banks!  Fopstepi.— One  of 

the  most  interesting  of  the  many  beautiful  plants 
now  flowering  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is 
this  rare  Grevillea.  It  is  one  of  the  large-growing 
members  of  the  genus,  attaining  in  its  Australian 
home  almost  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree.  The 
specimen  referred  to  is  in  a  pot,  and  this  amount 
of  restriction  has  probably  induced  the  formation 
of  flower-buds.  The  plant  is  rather  upright  in 
growth  and  clothed  with  pinnate  leaves,  in 
vigorous  examples,  nearly  a  foot  long  and  more 
than  half  as  much  in  width,  the  divisions  being 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  When  young  the 
leaves  are  quite  silvery  on  the  under  sides  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  above,  but  when  mature  the  upper 
surface  loses  this  silvery  character,  and  the  under 
side  is  less  so  than  when  young.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  terminal,  cone-shaped  racemes, 
are  bright  red,  almost  scarlet.  In  common  with 
most  members  of  the  genus  the  long  style  is  con- 
spicuous, being  as  bright  as  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
— H.  P. 

Hydpansrea  Hoptensia  op  hopten- 

SiS. — The  specific  name  of  the  common  Hydrangea 
is  a  puzzle,  and  which  of  the  above  two  to  use  I  really 
do  not  know.  The  matter  appears  to  me  to  stand 
thus :  In  my  younger  days  it  was  always  Hydran- 
gea hortensis,  then  a  decade  or  a  little  more  ago 
the  specific  name  of  Hortensia  was  occasionally 
used.  In  the  pages  of  The  Gabdbn,  Mr.  Bean  of 
Kew,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  name 
Hortensis  was  erroneously  given  to  it,  for  the  plant 
was  named  in  honour  of  Queen  Hortense,  hence 
the  word  should  be  Hortensia,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  used  in  The  Garden  ever  since,  the  last  time 
as  recently  as  June  27.  This  nomenclature  is 
followed  in  the  first  '*  Kew  Hand  List"  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  published  in  1894,  and  after  that  there 
seemed  no  doubt  as  to  its  correctness.      Judge, 


therefore,  my  surprise  on  referring  to  the  list  pub- 
lished last  autumn  to  find  that  Uie  old  system  of 
nomenclature  is  adopted,  and  the  plant  is  onoe 
again  Hydrangea  hortensis.  I  should  have  re- 
garded this  as  a  slip,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
specific  name  of  Hortensia  stands  first  in  the  liitt 
of  synonyms. — H.  P. 

Technical  education  as  applied  to 

hOPtlCUltUPe.  —  The  air  is  full  of  technical 
education  just  now.  A  remarkable  letter  was  recently 
addressed  to  the  London  County  Council  by  Liord 
Roeebery,  and  this  important  subject  is  emphasised 
by  some  utterances  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the 
University  at  Birmingham  on  the  4th  inst. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
said  they  were  spending  £300,000  in  building  a  new 
university  and  laying  out  three  great  departmenta 
for  engineering,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  further 
remarking  that  the  new  Birmingham  University 
would,  in  some  of  its  features,  devote  itself  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  district.  He  warned  Lord 
Roeebery  that  the  space  offered  for  the  new  institu- 
tion at  South  Kensington  by  the  Royal  Cmn- 
missioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  was  altogether 
too  small.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  zealously 
advocates  free  trade  in  education !  The  allusion  to 
the  Royal  Commissioners  leadsup  to  the  horticultural 
asptect  of  this  vital  question — vital  because  it  so 
seriously  sffecti  us  as  a  nation  when  we  look  at 
what  our  Continental  neighbours  are  doing.  There 
is  now  a  noble  opportunity  for  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners to  make  some  restitution  and  to  deal  in 
generous  terms  with  the  art  of  horticulture  by 
giving  increased  space  at  South  Kensington,  so 
that  technical  and  horticultural  education  may  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  scheme  which, 
says  the  vice-chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  states- 
manlike way.  How  far  we  are  behind  France, 
where,  throughout  the  country,  practical  gardening 
is  taught  in  the  primary  and  ^ementary  echoala. 
From  returns  issued  some  years  sgo  there  were 
then  some  28,000  of  such  schools,  each  of  which  has 
a  garden  attached  to  it,  and  under  the  care  of 
a  roaster  capable  of  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
first  principles  of  gardening  practice.  It  was  then 
decided  that  the  number  of  such  gardens  should  be 
largely  increased  ;  further  that  no  one  should  be 
appointed  master  of  an  elementary  school  unless 
he  could  prove  himself  to  be  capable  of  giving 
practical  instruction  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. — 
Quo. 

The   common   Woodbine.  —  At    the 

present  time  nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  our 
grounds  than  a  large  bush  of  this  sweet-smelling 
shrub.  During  the  past  four  or  ^ve  years  it  has 
taken  possession  of  an  old  Holly  growing  on  a  bank 
and  close  to  where  the  Honeysuckle  hi^  occupied 
a  place  for  years.  Owing,  however,  to  the  hedge 
being  clipped  every  previous  year  it  could  not 
extend.  It  has  covered  the  top  of  the  Holly  for 
many  feet,  and  is  a  sheet  of  bloom.  The  yellow 
flowers  make  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark 
Holly  leaves.  This  is  the  kind  of  planting  we 
want  more  of  in  many  of  our  large  private  pleasure 
grounds  instead  of  the  everlasting  Laurels,  Yews, 
ac.  Nor  would  such  a  piece  of  colour  (oommon  as 
it  may  be)  be  despised  in  some  of  our  public  parks 
and  gardens. 

RllOdOdendPOn  Pink  PeaPl.— Late- 
flowering  Rhododendrons  have  flowered  well  this 
year,  no  doubt  this  is  due  to  their  strong  growth 
last  year.  Those  who  visited  the  Temple  show 
probably  noticed  the  Pink  Pearl  Rhodcxiendron. 
All  the  forms  in  the  group  in  which  this  was 
shown  were  good,  but  this  eclipsed  them  all  for 
size  of  truss,  colour,  and  bold  effect.  It  is  some- 
what new,  and  must  be  scarce  for  a  few  years,  bat 
when  it  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  no 
doubt  we  shall  see  it  in  all  good  collections. 
Evidently  it  is  a  good  grower  and  a  fittins  com- 
panion for  such  varieties  as  Kate  Waterer,  Mrs.  J. 
Clutton,  R.  S.  Field,  James  Marshal  Brooks,  and 
many  others.  When  residing  for  many  years  in 
North  Hants  1  often  paid  a  visit  to  the  fiagshot 
Nursery,  especially  when  the  Rhododendrons  were 
in  bloom,  and  well  I  remember  the  fine  trusses  and 
colour  of  Kate  Waterer  when  first  introduced. — 
J.  Crook,  Chard,  Somerset, 
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Beauty  of  Luzula  nivea.— Mr.  Hart- 

laDd*8  intereflting  note  in  your  issue  of  June  20 
upon  the  subject  of  Luzula  sylvatica  suffgests  an 
opportunity  of  singing  the  praises  of  another  plant 
very  rarely  seen  in  English  gardens — Luzula  nivea, 
so  common  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Ital^.  It  is  a  lovely  plant  and  seems 
easy  to  establish,  some  little  bits  I  brought  a  few 
ears  ago  from  Monte  Generoso  having  grown  into 
>ig  clumps.  It  Usts  a  very  long  time  in  water, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  prove  a  fine 
subject  for  market  gardeners. — Charles  Prkktis, 
Jdilton,  SUtingbounie, 

Floweps  to  attract  buttepflieB.-l 

consider  there  are  no  flowers  which  attract  the  Red 
Admirals — in  fact,  all  butterflies — so  much  as  the 
Scabious.  Mine  is  essentially  an  autumn  garden, 
so  I  always  grow  quantities  of  Scabious,  and  to 
see  the  various  butterflies  playing  on  the  flowers 
during  a  sunny  day  in  late  August  and  earl^ 
September  is  truly  wonderful,  for  they  seem  as  if 
they  cannot  leave  them.— J.  E.  Lbkdam,  The 
Ltasows^  Hilderstonet  near  Stone,  Staffn. 

Capdamlne  potundifolia.  — This  is  a 

charming  spring-flowerinff  plant,  pure  white,  very 
early  and  free.  The  late  Mr.  William  Ingram  used 
it  in  his  early  spring  garden  at  Belvoir,  and  praised 
it  highly.  He  was  much  devoted  to  selecting  for 
early  blooming,  and  in  this  way  gained  in  pre- 
cocity—educating his  flowers  as  he  termed  it — 
and  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  quite  docile  in 
his  hands,  among  them  the  Cardamine.  The  double 
form  of  our  common  native  Cuckoo  Flower  well 
deserves  a  place  in  the  spring  garden.— K  D. 

Dwarr    beddlnfl^    Nastuptiums.  — 

Undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  dark-coloured  varie- 
ties is  Mrs.  Sanderson.  This  is  one  of  the  true 
dwarf  compactum  type,  with  dark  maroon  flowers 
thrown  well  above  the  foliage ;  it  forms  a  dense, 
compact  growth,  crowned  with  blossoms.  It  seeds 
very  sparingly,  which  is  helpful  to  continuity  of 
bloom.  It  should  be  propagated  from  cutting 
This  has  pale  green  foliage.  Empress  of  India, 
when  represented  by  a  carefully  selected  stock 
raised  from  seeds,  such  as  I  saw  m  the  seed  trial- 
grounds  of  Messrs.  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Son,  at 
Boston,  two  years  ago,  is  of  compact  growth, 
with  dark  shining  green  foliase,  the  flowers  of  a 
rich  deep  crimson,  thrown  well  above  the  leaves. 
What  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  dwarf  Nas- 
turtiums is  the  kind  of  plant  which  buries  its 
flowers  amid  its  leaves,  and  so  presents  a  very 
confused  appearance  to  the  eye.  This  defect  often 
arises  from  lack  of  care  in  selecting  seed  parents 
and  taking   the  seed  indiscriminately  from  any 

Slants,  however  objectionable  their  habit  of  growth. 
Irs.  Clibran,  yellow,  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
constitution  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes. 
When  it  does  well  it  has  the  true  compactum 
habit,  and  blooms  very  freely.  A  variety  known  as 
Luteum  Improved  is  also  a  good  yellow-flowered 
bedder,  and  is  found  to  come  quite  true  from  seeds. 
The  best  dwarf  scarlet  compactum  is  Bedfont  Rival, 
which  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  a  dwarf  bedding 
Tropteolum.  The  varieties  of  the  compactum  race 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  ordinary  Tom 
Thumb  Nasturtiums,  as  they  produce  flowers  of 
much  better  form,  are  more  compact  in  growth, 
and,  as  they  seed  very  sparingly,  they  are  much 
more  continuous  in  bloom.  It  is  only  by  careful 
selection  of  the  plants  as  seed-parents  that  the 
•train  can  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard.— R.  D. 


THE   TULIPAS. 

{Continued  from  page  U^,  Vol  LXIIL) 
TuLiPA  Qreigi  (Kegel).— A  massive  and  sturdy 
Tulip  from  Turkestan.  The  leaves  are  broad, 
very  stout,  veined  and  flecked  with  chocolate ; 
flowers  scarlet,  of  exceptionally  fine  f#nn,  the 
outer  petds  pointed,  the  inner  petals  very 
broad,  rounded,  reflexing  when  expanded,  basal 
colouring  black  or  brown,  with  or  without  a 
yellow  dividing  band  ;  a  gorgeous  Tulip,  and 
may  be  grown  well  in  any  light  soil,  but  must 
be  lifted  to  ripen  for  at  least  three  months.  A 
large  number  of  forms  have  received  distinct 


names,  but  as  the 
colours  are,  unfortu- 
nately, not  at  all  con- 
stant, it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  make  use  of 
them  here.  The  plant 
varies  greatly  from 
seeds,  and  collected 
batches  contain 
several  forms  distinct 
from  the  type.  In 
south  European 
countries  the  plant 
sports  into  an  infinity 
of  forms,  many  of 
which  have  reached 
England,  but  they 
have  not  succeedea, 
and  the  importer, 
unless  he  is  very 
fortunate,  has  to  fight 
a  destructive  fundus 
they  leave  behind 
them  as  a  legacy  in 
recognition  of  his 
efforts  in  removing 
them  from  a  climate 
where  they  did  well 
to  our  own,  where 
they  fared  badly. 
Aurea  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be 
depended  upon. 

T.  Hageri  (Held- 
reich)  is  a  brick-red 
flowered  species  of 
medium  size,  the 
basal  colouring  of 
which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  large,  badly 
defined,  black  and 
brown  blotch.  It 
can  only  be  described 
as  a  wretchedly  poor 
flower^  lacking  refine- 
ment m  every^detail. 

Var.  nitens  (Wal- 
lace), a  form  from  the 
westernmost  Cilicican  Taurus,  has  many 
striking  qualities.  'Die  leaves  resemble  those 
of  T.  sylvestris.  The  flower  spans  3  inches, 
coloured  a  flame  orange-red,  flusned  with  grey 
and  bronze  externally,  and  the  centre  of  the 
flower  is  furnished  with  a  small  vivid  black 
blotch.  Its  flowers  resemble  the  native  species 
in  shape,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow.  Any 
soil  or  situation  suits  it,  and  one  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a  very  attractive  little  plant  In 
flower  it  most  resembles  a  patch  of  the  scarlet 
Windflower. 

T,  kaufmaimia/na  (Kegel).  —  A  Turkestan 
species  of  recent  introduction,  and  one  of  the 
most  charming  Tulips  possible  to  obtain.  It 
is  the  first  of  its  race  to  oi)en,  often  braving  a 
severe  spell  of  winter  during  February  quite 
unharmed.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant  12  inches  high 
as  a  maximum,  the  flowers  are  cone-shaped 
when  closed,  flushed  with  red  externally, 
coloured  cream  internally,  silvery  near  the 
margins,  base  deep  orange,  often  with  a  zone 
of  intense  vermilion  as  a  dividing  colour,  but 
frequently  without  it  or  in  a  modified  form  and 
degree.  It  is  a  capital  rockery  plant  invalu- 
able when  grown  in  pots  for  the  cool  alpine 
house,  where  it  could  reach  its  finest  develop- 
ment whatever  the  weather.  It  likes  a  hard, 
poor  subsoil,  preferably  little  bits  of  rock,  and 
needs  a  good  summer's  baking  to  ripen.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  but  home  ctowu 
seedlinm  do  not  show  the  rich  extems3  and 
internal  reddish  colouring  so  characteristic  of 
the   native   grown   plant     Though    not    an 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSE  CAROLINB  TESTOUT  (REDUCED). 
(Shotm  on  many  stands  at  the  recent  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Oardent.) 


expensive  bulb  it  is  still  rare  enough  to  be 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm  whenever  seen  in 
good  condition. 

T,  kolpakow%hycma  (Kegel).  —  The  names 
Kegel  gave  to  his  plants  were  probably  more 
familiar  to  his  ears  than  to  ours,  certainly  he 
did  not  err  on  the  side  of  brevity  in  christening 
plants.  This  Tulip  is  a  very  pretty  species, 
with  lanceolate  ascending  leaves  6  inches  to 
12  inches  long.  The  flower-buds  are  pointed, 
contracted  near  the  middle,  and  3  inches  long 
as  an  average.  The  petals  are  coloured  yellow, 
varying  in  tint,  flushed  externally  with  red  or 
scarlet,  the  medium  line  being  green  or  grey. 
They  are  generally  equal  in  size.  A  pretty 
Tulip,  flowering  in  April  and  May,  valued  for 
its  graceful  habit  and  charming  flowers.  It 
requires  the  treatment  recommended  for  T, 
kaufmanniaTia. 

T,  Korolkowi  is  a  very  small  and  slender 
growing  species,  with  crimson  flowers  furnished 
with  minute  basal  spots.  In  size  the  flowers 
are  no  larger  than  a  Hazel  nut,  but  they 
are  very  brightly  coloured  and  exceedingly 
interesting. 

Var,  bicolor  is  a  very  bright  coloured  little 
plant  It  has  very  narrow  grass-like  leaves, 
slender  stems  a  span  high,  bemng  cone-shapea 
flowers,  the  apical  half  of  which  are  coloured 
golden-yellow,  the  basal  half  vermilion.  The 
colouring  of  this  Tulip  exactly  resembles  the 
old  garden  variety  Keizer's  Kroon,  but  its  size 
does  not  exceed  that  of  a  Filbert  nut  It  is 
suitable  only  for  rockery  planting  or  for  pot 
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culture.    It  flowers  in  March,  and  hails  from 
Asia  Minor. 

T.  lanata  (Regel),  another  small  flowered 
Asia  Minor  species,  has  broad  glaucous  leaves 
and  cone-shaped  flowers  wim  flat  petals, 
coloured  a  rich  scarlet  down  to  the  base.  A 
vary  neat  and  be^utifu]  little  plant  under 
8  inches  high,  but  very  hardv,  and  possessing 
a  strong  constitution.  It  thrives  well  on  a 
rockery,  and  appears  at  its  best  in  a  tuft  of 
low-ffrowing  herbage  that  would  support  its 
slender  stems.  It  need  not  be  lifted  to  ripen, 
but  the  subsoil  should  be  hard  or  it  will  make 
'*  dropper  "bulbs,  thrusting  them  a  foot  deep 
in  a  loose  soil.    It  flowers  m  May. 

T.  LeiehUvni  (I^jel)»  a  native  of  Kashmir, 
proves  extremely  dimcmt  to  grow  and  flower 
well,  and  one  has  doubts  as  to  its  hardiness  in 
an  £lnglish  climatei  It  has  slender  stems^ 
deeply  channelled  leaves,  and  cone  -  shapea 
flowers,  which  reflex  when  expanded,  coloured 
white  internally,  coral-red  externally.  It  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  T.  clusiana  in  the 
shape  of  its  flowers.  The  plant  requires  further 
stuay  before  details  of  its  cultivation  can  be 
given^  and  it  is  too  rare  to  admit  of  ample 
expenment 

T,  Itmfolia  (Regel),  also  from  Asia  Minor, 
has  lax  narrow  leaves  and  dazzling  scarlet 
flowers  that  are  contracted  near  the  middle  and 
self  coloured  throughout  The  petab  average 
1^  inches  to  2  inches  in  length,  with  pointed 
tips,  and  they  expand  during  very  brignt  sun- 
smne  only.  It  is  very  close,  botanicaUy,  to  T. 
lanata  and  T.  wilsoniana,  and  may  be  similarly 
grown. 

T.  Lawneu—TbiB  is  a  native  of  CiliciciL  and  a 
sturdy,  dwarf,  Crocus-like  species  with  very 
small  bulbs,  prostrate  twisted  lineal  leaves,  and 
pink  or  pale  rose  flowers  coloured  sreenish 
externally,  the  inner  petals  being  much  broader, 
and  keelea  with  bronze ;  basal  colourins  clear 
yeUow.  The  flowers  much  resemble  those  of 
Crocus  of  the  reticulata  type ;  they  span  from 
2^  inches  to  3  inches  across,  and  ex^Mind  only 
during  bright  sunshine.  A  pretty  rockery 
plant,  charming  in  its  quaint  habit  and  pretty 
rose  colouring ;  it  is  best  adapted  for  rockery 
cultivation,  but  may  be  well  grown  in  pots  for 
the  cool  alpine  house.  It  flowers  in  April,  and 
there  are  two  forms  in  cultivation  varying  in 
the  degree  of  colouring  only. 

Geo.  R  Mallett. 
{To  be  cmUinued.) 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

THE    CAENATION    AS    A    MARKET 
FLOWEE. 

TO  those  intimately  connected  with 
flower  culture  for  market  the 
popularity  of  the  Carnation  is  weU 
known,  and  that  it  should  have 
become  a  powerful  competitor  with 
the  Rose  for  the  premier  position  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  When  we  hear  of  as 
many  as  60,000  plants  propa^ted  and  culti- 
vated in  pots  in  one  establishment  for  pro- 
viding cuttings  alone,  and  these  figures  are 
exclusive  of  some  thousands  of  Malmaisons, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  Carnation 
has  gained  a  position  of  great  importance  in 
the  market ;  and  the  market  accurately 
indicates  popular  taste  and  appreciation  or 
otherwise  of  any  particular  flower  that  is 
brought  before  it 

The  methods  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the 
market  grower  diflfer  but  slightly  from  those 
practised  in  private  establishments.  The 
market  grower  prefers  always  to  keep  all  his 


plants  under  glass,  thus  exposing  them  to  less 
risk  by  disease  and  insect  pests  than  when 
thev  are  placed  out  of  doors,  say,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  large 
numbers  of  plants  are  more  easily  and  more 
effectually  dressed  with  insecticide  when  under 
glass  than  they  can  be  when  in  the  open  air 
exposed  to  rains  and  storms.  Jud^ng  by  the 
healthy  condition  of  plants  seen  in  Messrs. 
Beckwith's  famous  nursery  at  Hoddesden  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  in  various  stages  of 
growth— from  those  being  transferred  from 
3-inch  pots  to  6-inch  pots  to  those  laden  with 
a  magnificent  crop  of  flowers— he  would 
indeed  be  a  keen  observer  who  could  point 
out  a  weak  point  in  their  condition.  In  what 
respect  the  soil  used  may  differ  from  that 
available  to  private  growers  I  am  not  able  to 
sajr,  but  the  additions  to  the  loam  and  leaf- 
soil,  which  form  the  staple  of  the  compost,  are 
the  same  as  used  by  gardeners  in  private 
places.  Yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tnat  the 
market  grower,  by  the  uniform  condition  of 
his  plants  and  by  the  regularly  large  crop  of 
flowers  produced,  shows  to  better  advantage. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance ;  many  points  hav6  to  be  considered. 
Colour  is  decided  b^  the  demand,  and  on  this 
point  I  notice  that  pink  of  various  shades  claims 
the  minority  of  admirers,  as  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  plants  mwn  were  of  one  or 
another  shade  of  pink.  Scarlet  or  red  probably 
comes  next,  but  is  only  a  poor  second.  Yellow 
appears  to  be  in  good  demand,  and  here  is  the 
best  openinff  for  the  raiser  of  new  varieties,  as 
there  is  a  aecided  lack  of  those  of  a  yellow 
shade  possessing  the  various  characteristics 
required  by  the  market  Whites  are  not 
largely  grown,  probably  for  a  similar  reason. 
Self  colours  only  appear  to  be  in  demand  at 
the  present  time.  Size  is  a  point  of  consider- 
able importance,  as  very  small  flowers  are 
practically  useless  in  the  market,  and  as  the 
grower  has  a  great  many  expenses  to  meet  he 
must  study  what  brings  grist  to  the  mill  In 
this  respect  he  finds  that  flowers  of  medium 
size  are  the  best,  provided  they  are  of  good 
shape  and  substance,  possessing  broad,  smooth- 
edged  petals,  and  are  well  filled  up  in  the 
middle  so  that  when  the  bloom  is  fully 
expanded  it  does  not  present  a  semi-double 
appearance,  and  that  the  outer  or  guard  petals 
do  not  unduly  droop.  These  little  points  all 
contribute  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
flower,  and  what  is  of  equal  importance  is  a 
good  stout  stem  that,  when  cut  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  in  lenffth,  will  support  the  flower  in 
an  almost  upri^t  position  without  the  assist- 
ance of  wire,  which  is  alwavs  so  objectionable 
in  floral  arrangements.  A  flower  such  as  here 
described  is  never  to  be  found  with  a  split 
calyiL  therefore  what  are  termed  pod-bursters 
are  discarded  as  soon  as  discovered.  Mere 
size,  whatever  its  colour  may  be.  finds  no 
admirers  in  the  market  A  few  of  the  popular 
varieties  are  noted  below,  but  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  grower  for  market  ties 
himself  down  with  any  prejudiced  ideas  that 
he  has  already  got  everything  that  is  good  and 
worth  having.  On  the  contrary,  he  not  only 
tries  every  new  variety  as  it  comes  out  but 
makes  special  arrangements  with  the  large 
Centinental  raisers  to  have  all  their  new  sorts 
submitted  to  him  for  trial,  and  in  this  way 
gets  first  hold  of  every  new  suitable  variety. 

Day  Dream  is  a  medium-sized  bright  pink 
flower  of  good  form  and  substance  ;  the  plant 
is  a  free  grower  and  bloomer.  Renown,  of  a 
salmon  shade  of  pink,  is  a  very  profuse 
bloomer  and  of  eooa  constitution.  The  ^ard 
petals  droop  a  little,  and  are  also  a  lighter 


tint  than  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  :  this  is 
one  of  the  very  best  for  cutting  from  N^ovem- 
ber  to  March,  and  a  most  reliable  variety. 
Mme.  Melba  is  of  a  darker  shade  of  pink 
than  either  of  the  preceding  varieties,  and 
is  reliable  for  market  work  in  winter  and 
spring;  it  has  a  long,  stout  stem.  If  the 
quanti^  grown  is  proof  of  its  excellence, 
Boyalty  may  well  claim  premier  position 
among  Carnations ;  the  flower  is  of  a  pleasing 
deep  shade  of  rosy  pink,  larger  than  any  of 
the  above  varieties.  The  plant  is  vigorousy 
producing  an  abundance  of  **  grass,"  very  free 
flowering,  and  its  flowers  are  produced  on 
stout,  strong  stems  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high. 
They  can  be  cut  2  feet  or  more  in  length. 
This  is  a  flower  that  lasts  long  when  cut^  and 
is  quite  the  favourite.  Dawn  is  esteemed 
mostly  for  its  colour,  which  comes  closely  to 
the  old  Malmaison.  Among  red  or  scarlet 
Sunbeam  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  variety. 
It  is  a  free  grower,  of  good  constitution,  and  a 
very  useful  winter  flower.  Flora  Hfll  and 
White  Cloud  are  the  whites  most  in  favour  at 
the  present  time  for  winter  and  early  sprins. 
Flora  Hill  has  a  serrated  guard  petal,  and  is 
slightly  the  larger  flower.  White  Cloud  has 
smooth  petals,  and  is  a  profuse  bloomer.  La 
Grandesse  is  a  newer  candidate  for  popular 
favour,  and  by  some  growers  is  oonsioered  to 
possess  distinct  merit;  it  is  pure  white  and 
large.  The  plant,  however,  appears  to  lack 
vigour  and  constitution.  It  should  not  be 
placed  in  anything  lar^r  than  a  4^-inch  pot 
the  first  year  :  in  constitution  this  reminds  me 
of  Empress  of  Germany,  which  has  practically 
gone  out  of  cultivation.  Of  yellows  Cecilia  is 
most  appreciated  at  tiie  present  time,  althou^^ 
it  is  not  considered  a  good  winter  fiower. 
Duchess  Consuelo,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  of  Chester,  is  still  held  in  high 
esteem  for  early  spring ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
some  growers  it  is  found  a  little  diflicult  to 
manage.  J.  J^quss. 


TREES    AND  SHRUB& 

SOME    ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 

AOSB  PSBUDO-PLATAKUS  ALBO-VARIEOATUM. 

A  N  elegant  tree  is  the  above,  and  in  spring, 

/%  when  the  foliage  is  fresh,  its  coloart 

/  \       are  especially  beautiful,  and  this  is  the 

/     ^      ease   even  with   trees    crowing  upon 

/        \^     heavy    soil,    not    usual^    considered 

the    best    to    promote    bright    hues 

in  variegated  folii^e.    There  is  a  eood  p;^ramidal- 

shaped  tree  of  this  variety  some  40  feet  in  height 

growing  in  the  .pleasure  grounds  here,  and  when  it 

is  viewed  either  from  a  distance  or  near  at  hand 

its  appearance  is  very  pleasing,  while  an  under- 

srowth  of  Portugal  Laurel  and  some  trees  of  Copper 

Beech  hard  bv  make  its  colours  appear  still  more 

distinct  and  oeautiful.      For  park  planting  this 

tree  is  particularly  well  suitea,  and  groups  of  it 

associated  with  other  trees  would  afibra  a  rare  and 

attractive  feature. 

TiLiA  PinoLARis  PKKDULA.— This  exoeediuffly 
beautiful  Lime  has  several  synonyms,  including 
argentea  pendula,  alba  peudula,  and  amerioana 
pendula.  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  handsome  of  the 
Limes,  but  nevertheless  it  is  not  often  met  with. 
There  is  a  specimen  here  upwards  of  70  feet  in 
height,  and  beins  upon  a  lawn  it  has  had  ample 
opportunities  to  develop.  It  has  a  spreading  head 
as  compared  with  T.  europaoa,  and,  unlike  that 
species,  it  does  not  attain  a  pyramidal  form.  Its 
pendulous  habit  causes  its  lower  branches  to  trail 
upon  the  ground  ;  its  beauty  is  in  a  great  degree 
enhanced  oy  its  fine  foliage,  which  is  comparatively 
larse  and  thick,  dark  green  upon  the  upper  surface, 
ana  of  satiny  silver  beneath.     This  species  usually 
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blo88omB  very  freely  immediately  after  T.  earqpsa 
is  over,  and  its  flowers  are  larger  than  are  those  of 
the  latter,  deeper  yellow  in  colour,  and  more 
powerfully  scented.  Its  flowers  are  a  ffceskt  attrac- 
tion to  bees, which  visit  them  in  vast  numbers.  The 
tree  alluded  to  is  worked  upon  a  common  Lime  tree 
stock. 

F&AXiNus  Obnus  (Manna  Ash).— The  singular 
beauty  and  uncommon  appearance  of  this  tree  ought 
to  ensure  its  being  commonly  planted,  and  yet 
specimens  of  it  appear  to  be  rare  and  the  tree 
comparatively  little  known.  The  beet  one  that  I 
have  seen  is  at  Fontypool  Park.  It  is  growing  with 
a  grand  lot  of  American  shrubs  and  coniferous 
trees,  where  in  June  it  freely  produces  beautiful 
greenish  white  peduncles  of  blossoms,  which  make 
an  unique  display.  The  tree  has  an  elevated, 
though  sheltered,  position,  and  is  50  feet  or  more 
in  heiffht.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this 
tree  blossoms  in  a  young  state,  and  if  not  at  what 
afl^e  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  produce  flowers. 
Mr.  Lockyer,  who  has  charge  of  the  Pontypool 
Park  Gardens,  tells  me  that  the  specimen  there 
blossoms  freely  each  year,  but  it  was  almost  as 
large  when  he  took  charge  of  it  as  it  is  now. 

Thomas  Coohbbr. 

Hie  Hendrt  Oardens^  Monmouth, 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

THE    LOGAN    AND    THE 
WINEBERRY. 

HOW  different  these  two  plants  are  as 
regards  hardiness.  The  first  named 
is,  without  doubt,  a  most  useful  fruit 
on  account  of  its  vigour  and  free 
cropping.  Of  course  they  do  not  both 
come  from  the  same  part  of  the  world, 
the  LfOganberry  being  American,  and  the  Wineberry 
a  more  tender  plant  from  Japan.  This  year  our 
plants  of  the  Wineberry  are  so  crippled  by  frost 
that  they  present  a  sorry  spectacle  at  the  present 
moment,  and  one's  only  hope  is  that  plenty  of  new 
growths  will  come  from  the  base  for  another  year. 
Some  of  the  Raspberries  suffered  almost  as  much. 
This  crop,  I  should  think,  will  be  a  scarce  one  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Loeanberry  is  bearing  grand  crops,  and  did  not 
suffer  in  the  least  by  the  severe  May  frosts,  thus 
showing  its  value  *  for  exposed  places.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  this  fruit  thrives 
well,  and  will  become  a  standard  fruit  for  pre- 
serving and  cooking  purposes,  as  it  bears  so  well, 
even  in  adverse  seasons.  It  is  far  more  reliable 
than  the  American  Blackberries,  and  being  so 
hardy  is  doubly  valuable.  When  preserved  the 
fruit  of  the  Loganberry  is  much  superior  to  the 
Blackberrv,  being  more  acid.  This  is  again,  and 
the  fruits  being  larger  are  more  valuable.  Old  plants 
crop  well  and  make  a  strong  growth  each  year  from 
the  base.  This  is  the  next  season's  fruiting  wood. 
Middlesex,  G.  W. 


EARLY  FIGS  IN  POTS. 
Those  who  enjoy  Figs  over  as  long  a  season  as 
possible  will  find  the  St.  John's  the  Met  variety  to 

£'ve  a  supply  from  March  till  June.  There  are 
rger  varieties  of  better  flavour,  but  these  do  not 
force  well  The  St.  John's  variety  is  above  middle 
siase,  of  very  good  flavour,  and  not  much  inferior 
to  the  later  sorts.  For  flavour  alone  I  do  not  think 
any  variety  approaches  the  Black  Figs,  such  as 
Negro  Larffo  or  Bourjassotte  Grise,  but  these  are 
not  available  at  the  season  named,  though  of  great 
value  for  succession.  Another  drawback  is  that 
the  large  Black  Figs  drop  so  badly  when  hard 
forced,  whereas  the  St.  John's  is  the  best  Fig 
known,  as  the  crop  is  retained  till  the  fruits  are 
ripe  ;  the  only  drawback  is  that  it  crops  too  freely 
and  needs  severe  thinning.  There  is  another 
variety  much  like  the  St.  John's,  the  Pinso  de 
Mel,  which  many  consider  synonymous.  It  is 
very  similar  in  colour,  size,  and  flavour,  but  the 
trees  with  me  of  the  last-named  variety  are  more 
spreading  in  the  growth,  and  the  flesh  is  yellow, 


whereas  St  John's  is  white.  The^^are  speeially 
adapted  for  pot  culture.  Both  varieties  received 
first-class  certificates  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  a  few  years  mo.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  fruits  need  careful  handling, 
and  when  ripe  an  excess  of  moisture  either 
at  the  roots  or  on  the  fruits  causes  what  is  termed 
dry  spot.  I  do  not  intend  to  ffo  at  length  into 
cultunU  details,  but  I  would  add  that  these  two 
varieties  are  certainly  most  profitable  in  pots,  as 
they  never  fail  to  crop  freely.  The  trees  placed  in 
a  cool  house  in  November  and  gently  forced  will 
give  fruits  in  March.  Of  course  much  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  trees  and  whether  the  wood  is 
well  matured.  In  July  we  place  our  trees  in  the 
open,  the  pots  being  plunged  to  prevent  dryinff. 
The  trees  give  no  trouble.  They  only  need  a  little 
shortening  of  stray  branches  during  the  growing 
season,  that  is,  when 
in  fruit.  If  this  is 
done  they  will  need 
no  further  pruning, 
as  that  is  best  done 
by  stopping  the 
shoots  every  few  days 
or  at  least  once  a 
week  when  in  full 
vigour.  Repotting  is 
beet  done  early  in 
autumn,  just  before 
housing,  and  large 
shifts  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  small  a 
pot  is  necessary  if 
food  and  moisture  are 
given.  For  many 
years  I  grew  the 
Brown  Turkey  and 
Osbom's  for  first  sup- 
plies, but  these  are 
not  so  good  at  the 
season  named.  Of 
course  for  later  use 
and  planted  out 
Brown  Turkey  is 
doubtless  the  best 
all  round  variety 
grown,  and  for 
autumn  the  Negro 
Largo  grown  in  pots 
is  most  valuable;  to 
this  may  be  added 
Nebian  or  Grosse 
Verte. 

G.  Wythks. 


Parsley-leaved  Blackberry,— This  is  the  best 
of  the  Blackberries  for  general  culture.  The 
fndt  is  very  large,  freely  produced,  and  the 
foliage  is  handsome,  the  stems  being  of  a  rich 
colour  also.  It  is  Rubus  laciniatus  ;  in  point 
of  flavour  it  is  not  equal  to  the  wild  Black- 
berry, which  can  be  obtained  from  any  British 
hedgerow,  and  well  repays  the  care  of  good 
cultivation. 

Cvmberland  Bkuikcap,  or  the  Whitewash 
Bramble  {Rubus  leucodermts),— This  is  a  hand- 
some plant,  the  stems  being  white.  The  fruit 
is  small  and  black,  and  ripens  before  the  wild 
Blackberries. 

Early  King  is  a  large-fruited  American 
variety  which  ripens  early. 


BLACKBERRIES 
AND  ALLIED 
FRUITS. 

These  useful  fruits 
give  variety  to  the 
year's  suppler,  and 
are  valuaolein  the 
making  of  jam,  jelly, 
and  tarts.  They 
require  but  little 
care  in  cultivation, 

and  grow  freely  in  any  ordinary  soil.  The 
best  results  are  obtained  from  plants  in 
rows  6  feet  apart,  the  shoots  being  trained 
right  and  left,  espalier  stvle.  The  fruiting 
shoots  can  then  be  removed  every  season,  and 
fresh  sturdy  growths  laid  in  as  they  are  pro- 
duced for  the  following  year's  crop  ;  some  peg 
them  down  and  cut  off  the  ends  after  August 
to  strengthen  the  lower  buds,  which  next  year 
produce  strong-flowering  branches. 

All  the  pruning  necessary  is  to  cut  away  the 
old  fruiting  wood  yearly,  as  with  Raspberries. 
When  established  all  grow  strongly,  and  the 
plants  can  be  placed  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
apart.  The  American  sorts,  as  a  rule,  flower 
freely,  but  only  fruit  satisfactorily  in  a  few 
positions  or  in  very  favourable  seasons. 


LOGANBERRIES. 

The  Latvian  is  a  large  American  variety. 

Lucretia  is  suitable  for  culture  in  damp, 
^Oj?^  ^^^^'  The  black  fruits  are  large  ana 
acid  and  resemble  the  Dewberry. 

Wilson  Junior  is  one  of  the  best  large 
American  black  sorts,  and  grows  very  freely. 

The  Wineberry  (Rubus  phoenicola^ius)  is  a 
strong  climber  and  beautiful,  even  in  winter 
the  shoots  are  thickly  covered  with  red,  short 
spines ;  in  summer  the  velvety  foliage  is  con- 
spicuous. The  reddish  fruits  are  produced 
freely  in  the  autumn ;  birds  are  very  fond  of 
them.  The  berries  are  small,  and  when  cooked 
have  a  pleasant,  distinct  flavour. 

The  Loganberry  is  a  vigorous  grower,  the 
shoots  reaching  10  feet  to  12  feet  hijB;h  in  a 
season.    Its  handsome  foliage  is  striking,  and 
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it  g^ves  an  abundant  supply  of  large  red 
berries,  which  resemble  Kaspberries  before 
they  are  ripe.  The  Loganberry  is  an  American 
hybrid  between  the  Blackberry  and  the  Rasp- 
berry. The  flavour  is  rich  when  cooked. 
When  used  for  dessert  the  fruits  need  to  be 
fully  ripe. 

The  ifoAc^t.— This  novelty  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Raspberry  Belle  de  Fontenay  and 
the  common  Blackberry,  and  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  hardy  fruits.  In  habit  of  growth  and 
foliage  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Blackberry, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  during  the  latter  part  of 
July  and  early  August.  The  flavour  is  excel- 
lent, superior  to  that  of  the  Loganberry. 


CHERRY  GROWING. 
{CarUinved  from  page  445,  Vol.  LXIIL) 
Chkbrhs  in  the  Orchabd. 
BiroBS  setting  out  to  plant  standard  Cherry  trees 
there  are  a  few  important  points  that  it  is  well  to 
consider.  The  first  is  suitability  of  soil  and 
situation.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  plant  some 
fruits  and  trust  to  chanoe,  but  this  hit  or  miss 
method  will  not  answer  with  Cherries.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  requirements  of  the  fruit, 
and  may  say  here  that  I  have  seen  pounds  and 
pounds  literally  thrown  away  in  attempting  to 
establish  Cherry  orchards  on  water-loi»ed  soil. 
Good  drainage  is  absolutely  essential,  ana  without 
it  nothing  but  failure  can  result.  The  second  point 
to  be  considered  is  the  bird  question.  Various 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe  have  a  marked 
taste  for  ripe  Cherries,  and  to  simply  plant  a  few 
odd  trees  in  an  orchard  along  with  other  fruits  is 
often  only  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  as  the  birds 
generally  get  the  best  part  of  the  crop.  If  orchard 
culture  IS  gone  into  at  all  sufficient  trees  should  be 
planted  to  merit  the  excuse  of  paying  a  man  or 
t>oy  to  look  after  the  fruit  when  it  is  ripe. 

From  observation  and  experience  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  best  site  for  establishing  an 
orchard  is  on  arable  land,  because  the  trees  make 
a  better  start  when  the  sround  is  under  cultivation 
for  the  first  few  years  tban  if  they  are  planted  in 
turf.  At  the  same  time  I  am  aware  that  this  pro- 
ceeding is  not  always  practicable,  and  the  next  best 
thing  IS  to  keep  the  ground  round  the  trees  for  a 
distance  of  6  feet  or  so  bare  of  turf  for  a  few  years. 
Thirty  feet  ajMut  is  a  good  distance  to  plant 
standard  Cherries,  which  should  be  supported  by 
stout  stakes  and  be  protected  from  animals  of 
any  kind  injuring  the  bark.  The  grass  in  Cherry 
orchards  should  be  kept  closely  fed  off,  preferably 
by  sheep,  and  to  attempt  to  ^et  a  rick  of  Hay  from 
the  enclosure  means  something  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  trees.  When  in  full  bearing  standard 
Cherries  need  feeding,  and  top-dressings  of  animal 
manure  are  highlv  heneficiaL  The  contents  of 
li<}uid  manure  tanks  poured  over  the  roots  in  the 
winter  help  the  trees  considerably,  and  where  lime 
is  deficient  occasional  dressings  of  this  material, 
chalk,  basic  slag,  or  old  mortar  rubble  may  be 
applied  with  advantage. 

I^runing.— The  prime  object  at  the  outset  is  to 
furnish  the  trees  with  good  heads,  and  this  done 
the  less  acquaintanceship  they  have  with  the  knife 
the  better  on  account  of  the  deadly  gum  trouble. 
When  newlv-planted  specimens  have  got  hold  at 
the  roots  the  shoots  need  shortening  to  induce 
them  to  throw  out  strong  growths  that  are  to  form 
the  main  branches  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  do  a  little  pruning  for  a  few  years  in  order  to 
shape  the  heads.  After  that  the  less  knife  the 
better,  and  pruning  operations  consist  in  going 
over  the  trees  in  October  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  dead  branches  and  thinning  out  growths 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  crowding.  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  this  operation ; 
the  judgment  of  the  operator  must  be  the  guide, 
though  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  doing  too  little  cutting  than  too 
much. 

Varieties,— In  the  garden  list  above  I  have 
already  mentioned  some  varieties  that  are  well 
suited  to  orchard  culture,  and  in  this,  selection  I 


append  the  names  of 
Cherries  that  are  fre- 
Quently  met  with  and 
ao  well  in  the  orchards 
of  Kent.  Amongst  the 
Cherries  known  as 
White  Hearts  and 
Amber  Bigarreaus,  we 
have  the  Elton  Heart, 
an  early  orchard 
variety,  tliat  does  well 
in  retentive  soil ;  Early 
Amber,  a  very  early 
variety,  largely  grown 
in  East  Kent ;  Kentish 
Bigarreau  or  Amber 
Heart,  a  splendid  mid- 
season  Cheny,  one  .of 
the  standard  Kentish 
varieties ;  and  Bigar- 
reau  Napoleon, 
Florence,  and  Emperor 
Francis,  all  of  which 
are  late. 

The  most  desirable 
amongst  the  Black 
Heart  and  Black 
Bigarreau  Cherries  for 
orchard  culture  are 
Early  Rivers*,  Old 
Black  Heart,  and 
Werder's  Black  Heart, 
for  the  first  picking, 
followed  by  Black  Cir- 
cassian, Turkey  Heart, 
and  Waterloo  Heart 
for  late  use.  A  few  of 
the  Duke  Cherries  are 
suitable  for  orchard 
culture,  amongst  the 
best  being  May  Duke, 
which  is  excellent, 
Royal  Duke,  and  Late 
Duke. 

MOKELLO  ChIBRISS. 

All  the  varieties  in 
this  division  are  suit- 
able for  culinary  and 
preserving  purposes, 
while  the  sharp  acid 
flavour  of  the  fruits 
is  acceptable  to  some  palates  for  dessert. 
As  a  nue  Morello  Cherries  are  less  exacting  in 
their  soil  requirements  than  the  sweet  kmds, 
not  so  liable  to  gumming,  and  more  hard^*.  For 
furnishing  a  north  wall  no  fruit  is  more 
suitable  than  a  Morello  Cherry,  and  if  pro- 
tected the  berries  will  hang  till  quite  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  they  are  most  acceptable.  Morello 
Cherries  succeed  almost  as  well  as  pyramids  in  the 
open  as  they  do  on  walls,  and  occasionally  they  are 
planted  as  low  standards.  The  habit  of  Morello 
Cherries  is  to  produce  fruit  chiefly  on  young  shoots 
of  the  previous  season's  growth,  and  consequently 
the  pruning  of  wall  trees  consists  of  removing  any 
useless  branches  and  laying  in  as  much  young  wood 
as  possible.  In  the  case  of  trees  growing  out  in 
the  open  very  little  knife  work  is  requir^  when 
specimens  are  established.  In  addition  to  the 
Morello  of  ^rdens,  a  useful  littleCherry  for  culinary 
purposes  is  largely  arown  in  Kent,  known  as 
the  Kentish  Red.  This  is  the  fruit  from  which 
most  of  the  Cherry  brandy  is  made.  It  succeeds 
well  in  the  form  of  bushes  and  low  standards,  and 
rarely  fails  to  crop.  The  Flemish  Red  is  somewhat 
similar,  but  it  is  later  and  the  fruits  are  rather 
larger.  For  preserving  and  culinary  purposes  it  is 
a  desirable  variety.  G.  H.  Hollingswobth. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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SPIRiEA    CfiSPITOSA. 

This  little  gem  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to 
my  collection.  It  is  a  remarkable  species,  so  small 
that  a  crown  piece  would  entirely  cover  it,  and  the 
dwarfest  member  of    the  genus  so  far  as  I  can 


TBS  ALTAIAN  COLDMBINB  (aQUILIQIA  OLANDULOSA). 
{Single  plant  vHth  15S  lowers  and  buds.) 


ascertain.  The  plant  forms  dense  rosette-like 
masses  of  tiny,  narrow,  glaucous  green  leaves,  and 
becomes  quite  a  thick  carpet.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  from  New  Mexico  to  Northern 
Nevada,  where  it  erows  on  damp  limestone  rocks 
at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  flowers,  I  learn, 
are  small  and  white,  and  appear  in  early  autumn 
on  stems  1  inch  or  2  inches  high.  I  am  trying  this 
interesting  plant  at  the  moist  edee  of  a  tub 
containing  the  dainty  little  Nympbsea  pygmsBS 
helveola,  and  have  surrounded  it  with  small  pieces 
of  limestone  rock. 

Cydonia  Saoentl 
Here  is  another  small  subject,  and  one  which 
has  been  quite  a  conspicuous  feature  in  my  small 
rock  garden  this  spring,  so  much  so  that  I  can 
thoroughly  recommend  it  as  a  most  desirable  dwarf 
shrub  for  almost  any  purpose,  although  from  its 
habit  of  growth  the  rock  garden  would  appear  to 
be  its  proper  home.  It  came  to  me  from  Newiy 
under  the  name  of  Cydonia  pygmsea,  and,  thougfe 
I  cannot  at  the  time  of  writine  trace  any  authority 
for  this  name,  I  observe  that  Messrs.  Lemoine  are 
distributing  a  Cydonia,  which  exactly  answers  to 
the  description  of  my  plant,  under  the  name  of 
C.  Sagenti.  Whatever  may  prove  to  be  its  correct 
name,  it  is  very  lovely,  and  all  through  April  its 
erect  little  spreading  branches  were  smothered 
with  bright  oranffe  flowers.  In  spite,  too,  of  the 
bitter  April  weather  which  so  injured  many  of  our 
hardy  shrubs,  this  handsome  litUe  one  appearrd 
quite  unaffected,  and  has  even  set  fruit. 

Slug  CATcmNo. 
This  subject  has  been  given  considerable  pro- 
minence of  late.     I  suppose  the  wet  summer  last 
year  has  something  to  ao  with  this,  as  it  proved 
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congenial  to  the  welfare  of  theee  pests.  A  oorre- 
•pondent  wrote  to  the  Field  some  weeks  ago 
as  follows :—"  The  only  eflfootive  remedy  I  can 
find  for  a  plague  of  slogs  is  sncoessional  broods  of 
dacklings — a  fresh  brood  every  month.  No  other 
plan  is  of  any  avail  in  my  garden,  which  has  large 
grassy  banks  on  all  sides  and  meadows  beyond 
them.  The  late  Miss  Ormerod  kindly  gave  me 
the  result  of  her  experiments,  and  she  found  lime 
most  effective — one  application  at  dawn,  another 
after  the  slugs  had  expended  a  lot  of  slime,  and  a 
third  to  make  sure  later  on.     The  slime  being  their 

Eroteotion,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  supply, 
me  kills  them  ;  but  this  plan  is  useless  to  me,  as 
they  keep  invadins  the  garden  from  the  grass  out- 
side daily.  I  find  a  wash  of  one  to  twenty-five 
of  creesilic  acid  and  water  on  frames  and  staging 
prevents  them  from  climbing,  and  the  deterrent 
lasts  a  fortnight  at  least."  After  this  follows  an 
editorial  note  to  the  efiisct  that  powdered  quick- 
lime will  kill  every  slug  or  snail  on  which  it  falls, 
and  is  best  as  dusted  over  crops  after  showers,  or 
in  the  ffloaming,  when  theee  marauders  are  abroad. 
Most  of  us,  too,  will  agree  with  the  editor  when 
he  goes  on  to  add  that  ducklings,  &c,  are  very 
useful,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  employ  them  in 
many  small  gardens. 

To  the  majority  of  hardy  plant  growers  the 
remedy  suggested  is  worse  than  the  disease.  To 
have  such  gems  as  the  Androeaces  and  encrusted 
Saxifrages  overrun  with  ducklings  (however  small) 
would  end,  I  am  afraid,  in  disaster  for  the  plants. 
Dr.  Bonavia  draws  attention  in  the  Oardener'a 
Chronicle  to  a  statement  in  **  Animal  Life  "  that 
the  favourite  diet  of  the  blind- worm  (sometimes 
known  as  the  slow-worm)  consists  of  small  grey 
meadow  slugs;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  most 
beneficial  to  the  gardener  and  the  agriculturist. 
I  was  extremely  interested  by  some  further 
remarks  of  Dr.  Bonavia's,  and  have  therefore 
looked  up  the  matter,  as  the  reptile  is  fairly  abun- 
dant in  tnis  district. 

According  to  "  Chambers's  Eocyclopfledia  "  "  it  is 
very  timid,  and  when  alarmed  contracts  itself 
forcibly,  and  then  becomes  remarkably  brittle,  so 
as  to  l>e  easily  broken  in  two  by  a  blow  or  by  an 
attempt  to  bend  it.  The  name  blind-worm  has 
apparently  originated  in  a  mistake  caused  by  the 
smallness  of  the  eyes,  which,  however,  are  very 
quick  and  brilliant.  Its  food  consists  of  slugs 
and  insects,  and  it  retires  in  autumn 
under  masses  of  decayed  wood  and 
leaves  or  into  dry  soft  soil."  A  friend 
of  mine  kept  one  in  captivity  for  a 
considerable  period,  feeding;  it  on  earth- 
worms. At  the  time  I  did  not  know 
that  slugs  were  included  amongst  its 
diet,  so  that  I  was  not  interested  in 
his  strange  pet,  but  now  I  intend  pro- 
curing one  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  a  well-known  journal  devoted  to 
the  fair  sex  a  friend  has  pointed  out 
to  me  the  following  paragraph  under 
the  heading  of  ''Amateur Gardening": — 
<<A  very  simple  mode  of  slug  catcbinc 
has  been  suggested  by  a  practical 
amateur,  who  aeclares  it  to  be  most 
efficacious.  This  is  to  place  a  few  old 
saucers  about  in  the  borders,  and  pour 
into  them  early  in  the  evening  three  or 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  ordinary  draught 
beer.  The  next  morning  the  saucers 
will  simply  be  crowded  with  tipsy  slugs, 
which  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them.  If  fowls  are 
kept  this  disagreeable  operation  may  be 
avoided,  for  the  slugs  will  afford  them 
a  perfect  feast,  and  the  residue  of  beer 
will  do  them  no  harm."  The  italics  are 
mine!  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
this  "very  simple  mode"  is  really  to 
be  taken  seriously.  According  to  an 
amusing  case  which  figured  in  a  Scotch 
law  court  some  time  ago  the  effect  of 
intoxicants  on  fowls  is  decidedly  more 
degrading  than  one  could  possibly 
imacine. 

The  sum  total  of  my  experience  with 
slugs  is  that  hand  picking  with  a  himp 
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at  night  is  the  only  efficient  way  of  dealing 
with  them  as  far  as  hardy  plants  are  con- 
cerned. Zinc  rincs  and  other  contrivances 
are  unsightly,  and  there  is  no  pleasure  in 
growing  such  plants,  for  instance,  as  Cotyledon 
spinosa  and  Androsace  sempervivoides  when  their 
beauty  is  marred  by  an  ugly  piece  of  metal.  My 
advice  to  anyone  about  to  construct  a  rock  garden 
or  to  make  an  herbaceous  border  is  to  put  small 
heaps  of  bran  on  and  around  the  ground  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lay  out  Then  pay  several  visits  each 
evening;  to  these  heaps  and  collect  all  the  slugs 
which  in  this  way  have  been  attracted,  dropping 
them  Into  a  can  of  brine.  The  bran  should  be 
renewed  occasionally,  and  after  a  while  it  will  be 
found  that  all  the  slugs  are  caught.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  ridding  a  piece  of  ground  of  theee 
pests ;  it  is  both  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  in- 
discriminate use  of  soot  and  lime  amongst  alpine 
plants  is  likely  to  do  as  much  damage  as  the  slugs 
themselves.  Abthur  K.  Goodwin. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

EREMURUS   HIM-ROB. 

AY  I  be  permitted  to  rectify  a  small 
error  in  your  issue  of  the  20th  ult, 
re  the  hybrid  Eremurus  described  by 
your  correspondent  (see  page  423)  ? 
The  parentage  given  is  not  quite 
correct,  as  E.  himalaicus  has  been  the 
seed-Mrent,  and  not  E.  robustus.  The  name 
should  read  him-rob,  not  nimrob.  In  naming  this 
plant,  which  was  raised  in  Messrs.  yan  Tubercen's 
nurseries,  I  followed  Sir  Michael  Foster's  example, 
who  advocates  the  system  of  naming  hybrids  by 
uniting  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  the  parents. 
This  system  has  the  great  advantage  that  with 
hybrid  plants  it  at  once  reveals  their  narentage. 
Haarlem,  ffoUand.  John  hSmj. 
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AQUILEQIA    GLANDULOSA. 
This  nursery  is  the  headquarters  of  Aquilegia 
glandulosa,  and  has  been  so  for  a  long  time. 
It:  18  one  of  my  specialities— -indeed,  my  only 
speciality  in  the  flower  way— for  our  nurseries 


are  mainly  devoted  to  forest  trees,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  fruit  trees,  Hoses,  &c.  This 
Oolumbine  IS  the  only  species  grown  here,  so 
as  to  keep  the  strain  pure. 

This  year  my  stock  of  plants  flowered  splen- 
didly and  are  setting  seed  well,  while  last 

w^?o;i^^^  *^  *  g^  ^^  o^  Woom^ 
but  failed  to  get  much  seed  on  account,  i 
suppose,  of  so  much  rain  just  at  the  critical 
time  of  setting.  The  two  iUustrations  would 
have  been  more  interesting  if  the  photographs 
had  been  taken  a  couple  of  days  or  so  sooner, 
as  the  flowers  were  past  their  best  The  Olus' 
tration  of  the  single  specimen  represents  the 
best  flowering  plant  of  this  Columbine  that  I 
have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Before  this 
specimen  bloomed  well-flowered  plants  miirht 
Sf.^^'^k'?^?!.^^^"'  ^.^^y  to  eightv  blooms  and 
buds ;  but  the  one  illustrated  had  the  enor- 
mous number  of  163  flowers  and  buds  in  aU 
stages  of  development.  On  the  day  it  was 
photographed  about  flfty-six  of  the  flowers 
were  open,  the  remainder  being  buds  in  the 
various  stages.  The  avarace  diameter  of  the 
flowers  IS  3i  inches,  but  thw  year  I  had  many 

4  inches  to  4i  inches  across,  and  one  measured 

5  inches,  but  it  was  exceptional. 

With  us  this  plant  neither  has  nor  requires 
any  special  attention.  It  does  not  do  much 
gpod  in  light  or  poor  soil,  thriving  best  in 
nch  soil  and  that  not  liable  to  get  dry  in 
summer.  Our  present  flowering  plants  are 
growing  on  peaty  soil,  and  we  get  water  3  feet 
r^r"^  i©et  below  the  surface.  Transplanted 
tufts  wUl  flower  in  beds  where  the  seeds  have 
been  sown,  but  nlants  that  have  flowered  for 
some  years  dwindle  away.  I  think  three  year 
old  plants  that  have  been  well  grown  flower 
most  profusely,  although  they  bloom  well  for 
years  after. 

Plants  can  be  moved  during  open  weather 
frona  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  April 
Seed  ni)ens  about  the  first  week  of  July,  W 
that  freshlj  gathered  is  best ;  and  if  sown  at 
once— dunng  July— it  will  germinate  mostly 
the  same   summer   and   the   remainder   the 
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following  year.    If  seed  is  kept  over  until  the 
following;  spring  after  gathenns  it  loses  a  deal 
of  germinating  power ;  so  the  best  method  is  j 
to  get  seed  whenever  ripe  and  sow  it  in  the 
open  at  once.  W.  Wiseman. 

The  Nv/rBerie9^  Forregy  N,B, 

LEWISIA  TWEEDYL 
Wb  are  pleased  to  illustrate  this  beautiful 
flower,  and  should  be  glad  if  readers  would 
give  their  experience  of  it.  It  is  somewhat 
tender  as  a  rule,  but  the  lovely  colouring  of 
the  flowers  is  a  full  reward  for  any  trouble 
necessary  to  get  good  results. 

LYCHNIS  CHALCEDONICA. 
Among  the  old  garden    flowers  we   must   place 
Lychnis  chaloedonica,  whose  introduction  by  way 


of  the  East,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  records  of  the 
past,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.  As 
the  author  of  **  Flora  Historica'*  says,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  was  introduced  into  Europe 
in  their  day,  "  since  we  find  so  many  of  the  Conti- 
nental languages  agree  in  calling  it  the  Cross  of 
Jerusalem — the  French,  Croix  de  Jerusalem ;  the 
Spaniards,  Cruces  de  Jerusalem  ;  the  Italians, 
Croce  di  Cavalieri ;  the  Germans,  Hierosolymorum 
flos."  Gerard  speaks  of  it  as  common  in  English 
«brdens  in  1596,  and  he  calls  it  the  "Flower  of 
Constantinople "  and  the  "Campion  of  Constanti- 
nople." Its  more  common  name  in  recent  years 
has  been  simply  that  of  the  "  Scarlet  Lychnis,"  a 
term  which  expresses  grai>hically,  when  we  are 
aware  of  the  supposed  derivation  of  the  name  of 
Lychnis,  said  to  come  from  one  signifying  flame  or 
lamp,  the  flame-like  appearance  of  the  blossoms. 
When  seen  in  certain  lights  our  flower  seems  to  be 
appropriately  so  named  from  the  brilliancy  of  its 


LBWISIA  TWEEDYI.     {From  a  }  holograph  by  Mis*  Willmott.) 


colour  and  the  effect  it  makes  in  the  garden.  That 
it  has  long  been  a  favourite  need  not  cause  sur- 
prise, as  even  in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
^(arden  is  full  of  colour,  this  flower  can  well  h^d 
its  own.  If  we  are  to  accept  common  traditioQ 
and  many  authorities,  the  scarlet  Lychnis  comes 
from  Russia,  but  the  "  Index  Kewensis "  gives 
Japan  as  its  native  place.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  trace  this  old  flower  in  the  course  of  its  wander- 
ings until  it  found  its  way  to  our  isles.  It  seems 
almost  needless  to  describe  it.  Growing  from  1|  feet 
to  about  4  feet  high,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  cultivation  it  receives,  it  looks  hand- 
some with  its  stem  -  clasping,  rather  lanceolate 
leaves  and  the  clusters  oi  scarlet  flowers  whidi 
surmount  the  erect  stem. 

The  typical  plant  with  single  flowers  is  easily 
raised  from  seeds  or  increased  by  division,  and 
there  are  varieties  with  white  and  rose-coloured 
flowers  in  addition  to  the  scarlet.  It  is,  however, 
to  its  double-flowered  varieties  that  the  scarl^ 
Lychnis  mainly  owes  its  popularity.  The  douUe 
scarlet  is  the  most  brilliant,  and  gives  preoedenoe 
to  none  of  its  compeers  in  its  season.  Scarcer  aod 
beautiful,  if  less  striking,  is  the  double  white 
variety,  which  one  seldom  sees  offered  in  a  cata- 
logue.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  witii 
the  Dutch,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known  to  Henry  Van  Oosten,  whose  '*  Dutch 
Gardener;  or,  the  Compleat  Florist"  lies  before 
me  as  I  write,  and  who  speaks  of  only  '*  one  sort 
of  double  Lychnis."  It  has,  however,  long  beoi 
known  in  this  country,  and  is  appreciated  by  some, 
thouffh,  nersonally,  i  should  not  compare  it  with 
the  double  scarlet  for  sarden  use.  One  may  saj 
the  same  of  another  double — the  double  rose— 
which  I  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  which  must 
now  be  very  rare. 

The  double  varieties  can  be  increased  by  di  visioD 
in  early  spring,  though  it  is  not  always  that 
increase  by  this  simple  method  is  possible  froB 
the  absence  of  side  growths.  Sometimes,  however, 
slips  may  be  procured  from  the  roots  iu  autumn, 
but,  faihng  these,  propagation  is  best  effected  by 
making  cuttings  of  the  flower- stems  before  the 
flowers  open  in  early  summer.  This  process 
requires  more  care  than  can  often  be  spared  in 
these  times,  but  it  is  the  most  certain  way  of 
raising  a  stock.  The  stems  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  three  or  four  joints  and  inserted  in  li^t 
soil  on  a  half  shady  bed  or  border,  leaving  only 
one  eye  above  the  surface.  They  should  be  watered 
so  as  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  cuttines,  and  then 
covered  with  a  band-light  or  glass,  shaded  fron 
strong  sun,  until  they  root,  which  ought  to  be  in 
from  six  to  seven  weeks,  when  some  air  may  be 
given  and  thev  may  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
sun.  These  double  varieties  are  worthy  of  this 
trouble  and  care.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
raising  of  the  sinsle  form  from  seeds,  the  treat- 
ment not  differing  from  that  of  other  hardy  flowers. 
The  scarlet  Lychnis  likes  a  warm  situation  in  a 
rich  but  well-drained  soil,  and  a  group  has  a  much 
better  effect  than  a  single  plant.  S.  A&nott. 


NOTES  FROM  A  YORKSHIRE  GARDEN. 

Mossy  Saxifeagks  as  Edging  Plants. 
This  particular  Yorkshire  garden  consisted  at  first 
only  of  a  portion  of  a  field,  with  a  concrete  walk 
leading  up  to  a  new  house.  It  was  a  question  how 
best  to  obliterate  as  quickly  as  possible  the  stiff^ 
concrete  edgings  of  the  path  and  give  a  pretty 
setting  to  the  herbaceous  oorder  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make.  After  preparing  and  planting  the 
latter,  the  edging  consisted  for  the  first  year  of 
Pansies,  and  very  gay  they  looked  during  the 
summer.  But  in  winter  the  concrete  edging  was 
very  bare  and  ugly,  so  in  the  following  spring  a 
number  of  mossy  Saxifrages  took  their  place,  and 
have  proved  a  great  success  during  the  four  years 
they  have  been  planted.  Beautiful  fresh  green 
tufts  greet  the  eye  in  autumn  and  winter,  followed 
by  masses  of  little  flowers  in  spring,  and  all  so 
easily  grown  and  spreading  so  quicKly.  Perhaps 
Saxifraga  Rhei  with  its  rose-pink  blooms  is  as 
charming  as  any,  and  close  by  is  the  rich  red  little 
atropurpurea,  whilst  muscoides  and  csespitoea 
spread  their  white  carpet  of  blooms  in  contrast  to 
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their  fellows.  There  is  no  special  order  or  arrange- 
meat  of  sorts ;  first  one  variety,  then  another,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  bosses  of  the  same  colour 
together,  the  general  effect  being  very  pleasing. 

Waltbb  JnpiB. 


AN  ARTISTS  NOTE-BOOK, 

ASPIDISTRA    LURIDA. 

A  SPIDISTR A.  LURIDA, withita  leathery 

/\        Palm-like  leaves  and  qoaiot.  dull- 

/  \       coloured  flowers,  that  barely  rise 

/     \      above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  would 

1       V    appear  to  be  as  widely  removed  as 

possiblefrom  the  charming  Ma  donna 

Lily,  whose  shafts  of  the  purest  white  flowers 

form  a  delightful  feature  in  many  gardens,  yet 

the  two  are  closely  allied,  both  being  members 

of  the  extensive  order  Liliacese.    Unlike  most 

of  its  relatives,  this  Aspidistra  is  chiefly  valued 

for  the  persistent  character  of  its  handsome  I 

shining  leaves  and  the  manner  in  which  it 

adapts  itself  to  adverse  conditions^  for  as  a ' 

window,  plant  even  in  the  smoky  districts  of 

London,  the  Aspidistra,  known  popularly  as 

the  Parlour  Palm,  will  not  only  hold  its  own 

but  flourish. 

No  description  of  the  Aspidistra  is  necessary, 
as  it  is  a  well-known  plant,  but  its  curious 
flowers  perplex  many.  They  appear  during 
spring,  firstly  in  the  shape  ot  little  knobs  on 
the  creeping  rhizomes,  which  push  their  way 
just  clear  of  the  soil,  increase  in  size,  and  ulti- 
mately expand.  They  are  of  a  thick,  wax-like 
texture,  ot  a  lurid  purple  when  expanded,  and 
have  a  curious  Musnroom-like  stigma.  Despite 
their  solid  appearance  they  quickly  fade.  There 
is  a  widespread  idea  that  if  allowed  to  develop 
the  flowers  weaken  the  plant  considerably,  but 
there  is  really  no  foundation  for  this,  as  the 
efiects,  if  any,  are  so  infinitesimal  as  to  be 
not  worth  consideration.  China  is  the  native 
country  of  the  Aspidistra,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced from  there  in  1822.  The  variety  with 
variegated  leaves— which,  when  in  good  con- 
dition, is  remarkably  handsome— is  almost  as 
well  known  as  the  ordinary  green-leaved  form. 
In  the  "  Kew  Hand  List  *'  the  specific  names  of 
elatior  and  lurida  are  given,  but  as  generally 
met  with  in  ^rdens  the  two  are  identical.  A 
third  species  is  also  mentioned,  viz..  Aspidistra 
typica,  which  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine^  tab.  7484,  July,  1896.  From  a  foliage 
point  of  view  it  is  not  equal  to  the  older  kind, 
but  is  chiefly  remarkable  from  the  flowers  being 
borne  on  particularly  long  pedicels,  and  beinjaj 
arranged  in  threes  instead  of  fours  as  Aspi- 
distras usually  are.  H.  P 


smooth  surface,  and  he  was  exactly  the  same 
colour  as  the  mould  ;  and,  as  he  exactly  fitted 
the  cavity  in  which  he  squatted,  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  burrow  by  which  ne  had  entered, 
one  might  easily  have  taken  him  up  in  a 
trowelful  of  earth  without  noticing  him.  This 
peculiar  faculty  of  the  toad  for  burying  himself 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  is  due  to  his 
trick  of  burrowing  backwards,  as  a  crab  does, 
his  strong  hind  legs  shovelling  the  earth  for- 
wards until  he  is  covered. 

An  Indian  Parallel. 
Even  as  I   watched   the  toad    he   began 


dawn,    you    might    observe    a   very   curious 
spectacle  on  the  margin  of  the  tennis  lawn. 

The  Vanishing  Trick. 

A  large  number  of  live  tennis  balls,  as  it 
t<eemed,  were  kicking  with  two  long  legs  to 
force  themselves  through  the  wire  netting; 
but  if  you  looked  on  the  other  side  of  the 
netting  you  saw  it  fringed  at  the  ground-level 
with  tne  heads  and  fore  legs  of  frogs,  and  the 
"tennis  balls"  on  the  other  side  were  their 
tif^ht  round  bodies,  too  compactly  crammed 
with  insects  to  get  through  by  the  way  they 
had  come.    It  was  a  ternble  time  for  them, 


t.^±'':^.  '^:±^^:^^lJ:±r:^t^t\^^.  at  dawn  the  crows  and  do«^and  al 

3  are  on  the  prowl 

the  mali  (a  native 

machina  to  help 

Qoing  down  the  line 

with  a  basket  he  unceremoniously  hauled  them 

all  hi\f.\  and  dropped  them  into  the  basket, 

which    he    then   emptied— kerflop !— on   the 


nearest  flower-bed.    After  an  instant  of  wild 
struggling  and  heaving,  all  the  frogs  squatted 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 


"Toad  in  a  Hole." 

If  you  poke  about  the  corners  of  a  garden  you 
will  soon  understand  how  the  stories  of  toads 
imprisoned  in  solid  rock  arise.  You  hardly 
ever  find  a  toad  in  its  chosen  retreat  without 
wondering  how  it  managed  to  get  in,  and  how 
it  proposes  to  get  out  again  ;  and  our  ancestors 
enshrined  this  batrachian  habit  in  the  phrase 
"toad  in  a  hole,"  as  the  name  of  a  dish  in 
which  a  piece  of  meat  is  baked  inside  a  batter 
with  no  visible  means  of  entrance  or  exit.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  recently,  when  a  box  of 
young  Celery  plants  was  lifted  from  a  mound 
of  leaf -mould,  on  which  it  had  been  left  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  a  large  toad  was  revealed  in 
the  middle  of  the  flat  impression  left  by  the 
box.    His  back  was  perfectly  level  with  the 


should  go  for  safety.  Not 
a  sign  upon  the  surface 
would  reviiaJ  his  movement 
downwards,  though  the 
necessity  for  breathing 
would    no    doubt    prevent 

/     /  sat  there  staring  at  you  ^ 

they  all  sank  into  the  ground. 
were  the  last  things  to  disappear,  and  then  the 
am  00 1  h  b  r  o  wn  earth  lav  over  tnem  without  a  sign 
to  show  that  anything  nad  disturbed  its  surface. 
As  you  gflzed  in  wonder  you  could  not  help 
thinking  how  astonishingly  little  one  knows  of 
the  things  that  go  on  around  one  every  day. 

An  Unwelcome  Garden 

Guest. 

And  an  Indian   garden  is 

specially    rich   in    zoological 

surprises.      It    was    in    the 

Punjab  that  the  report  one 

summer  of  wolves  having  been 

seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

the    houses    caused    general 

concern  and  no  small  alarm 

among  the  natives  on  account 

of  their  children.    The  likely 

jungles     in     the    immediate 

neighbourhood    were    drawn 

with  mixed    packs  of   dogs. 

but  drawn  blank;    yet  still 

the  wolves  were  heard  or  seen 

nightly.  Beyond  the  far  corner 

of  our  large  compound  was  a 

bathinj^  tank  and  shrine,  where 

a  religious  fair  was  held  once 

a  year,  and  close  to  this  the 

irrigation  channel    for 

the  garden  was  carried 

between  banks  several 

feet  high.  The  rich  soil 

in  this   corner  of  the 

garden  bore  a  tangle  of 
owering  shrubs  — 
scarlet  Hibiscus  and  a 
perfect  thicket  of 
Lantanas,  orange,  pink, 

him  from  going  far.  In  Indi*  you  may  see  and  white,  weaving  them  all  together  into  an 
earth  frogs  performing  the  same  feat  with  ,  impenetrable  mass.  This  was  a  favourite  haunt 
almost  uncanny  skill.  althoup;h  it  is  not  of  many  scores  of  kinds  of  glorious  butterflies 
often  that  you  eaten  a  glimpse  of  the  by  day  and  hiwk-moths  at  night ;  and  there  I 
evasive  creatures  at  large,  because  they  come  '  was  standing  one  evening,  butterfly  -  net  in 
out  and  feed  only  at  night,  lying  buried  in  the  hand,  when  a  rustle  made  me  turn,  and  within 
ground  through  all  the  hours  of  daylight.  It ,  a  few  feet  of  me  on  the  water-channel  bank  I 
so  happened,  however,  that  in  the  compound  ,  saw,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  for  an  instant, 
of  our  bungalow  there  was  a  tennis  lawn  a  huge  wolf.  Like  a  shadow  it  slipped  noise- 
fenced  on  the  side  next  the  flower-beds  with  j  lessly  from  sight,  and  next  morning,  when  dogs 
wire  netting,  with  a  mesh  just  large  enough  to  were  brought  to  the  spot,  the  lair  was  found 
allow  the  passage  of  the  frogs  on  ordinary  ^  under  the  thicket  of  flowering  shrubs,  but 
VVhen  the   rains    come,  however,   neither  of  the  wolves  were  at  home.    They  had 

taken  warning  from  our  previous  evening's 
meeting  and  were  never  seen  again  ;  yet  many 
times  before  they  must  have  listened  to  my 
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occasions. 


everything  which  can  absorb  moisture  and  eat 
insects  becomes  suddenly  absurdly  fat,  because 

there  are    countless   swarms   of  insects  and  ^  _^  _^ 

I  water   everywhere.      Then,   rising   with   the  I  footsteps  passing  close  to  them  and  have  hear^ 
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the  swiah  of  the  butterfly-net  among  the  flowers 
overhead 

Evasive  Pabtridgbs. 
In  England  wolves  need  not  be  looked  for 
''  round  about  a  garden,"  but  unsuspected  wild 
beasts  may  lurk  there,  nevertheless.  For  many 
months  the  ducklings  of  a  village  had  been 
disappearing  before  the  removal  of  a  plank  at 
the  edge  of  a  five-foot  stream  which  skirted  a 
cottage  garden  revealed  the  opening  to  an 
otters  holt  Here  he  was  trapped;  out  the 
good  wife  was  never  afterwards  able  to  stand 
with  equanimity  upon  that  plank  to  wash  her 
dishes. lest  another  of  the  '^fearsome  beasts" 
should  be  lurking  under  it  again.  But  for 
evasiveness  in  a  garden  a  covey  of  partridges 
are  hard  to  beat.  Two  weeks  ago  a  partridge 
that  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  shrubberies — 
where  there  is  a  nest  every  year— brought  off 
seventeen  chicks  from  her  eighteen  egKs,  and 
the  whole  family  of  nineteen  seldom,  if  ever, 
leave  the  garden.  In  the  early  morning  a 
glimpse  has  been  caught  of  them  on  the  croquet 
lawn,  and  the  gardener  has  once  come  upon 
them  among  the  Cabbages;  yet.  though  the 
garden  is  not  large  and  some  of  tne  household 
move  about  it  all  day  long,  no  other  sign  or 
sound  of  these  nineteen  birds  has  been  observed. 

Invisible  Rabbits. 
There  is  known  to  be  a  rabbit  in  the  garden, 
too,  because  twice  during  the  last  six  months 
it  has  been  disturbed  from  a  patch  of  Snap- 
dragons, but  careful  and  repeated  search  with 
a  terrier  fails  to  reveal  its  hiding-place.  But  I 
have  given  up  being  surprised  at  what  rabbits 
can  achieve  in  the  matter  of  invisibility.  Last 
harvest  two  little  baby  rabbits  were  rescued 
from  the  *^ cutters"  and  placed  in  one  of  our 
small  walled  jrards.  When  they  were  very 
jroung  and  foolish  they  were  often  seen  to  bolt 
into  their  little  burrow  when  the  door  was 
opened.  But  by  Christmas  they  had  grown  so 
wary  that,  although  the  yard  is  entered  twenty 
times  a  day,  and  pigeons,  doves,  and  ducklings 
are  fed  there,  the  rabbits  have  not  been  seen 
since,  except  one  day  recently,  when  we 
dug  them  out  to  make  sure  that  both  were 
alive  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
children.  They  are  both  bucks,  however;  and 
there  they  seem  likely  to  remain,  regularly 
eating  the  food  placed  for  them,  but  never 
once  showing  themselves,  until  they  die  of  old 
age.  And  the  invisible  toads,  rabbits,  and 
partridges  which  a  garden  may  contain  are 
only  a  percentage  of  the  zoological  curiosities 
which  everyone  who  takes  over  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  country  has  always  upon  his 
himds  without  knowing  anything  about  them. 

E.K.R 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Stbawbebribs  in  Pots. 

YOUNG  plants  intODded  for  early  foroing 
Bhoula  be  placed  in  their  fmitiog  pots. 
Small  pots  6  ioohes  io  diameter  are 
quite  large  enough  for  the  first  batch, 
but  for  the  seoeral  stock  a  larger  size 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  See  that 
the  fniitiug  pots  are  dean,  dry,  and  well  crooked, 
for  much  as  the  Strawberry  enjoys  a  strong,  rich 
soil,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  it  soon  b^mes 
unhealthy  in  a  pot  from  which  water  cannot  pass 
away  freely.  Pot  the  plants  singly,  with  the 
crowns  well  above  the  soil,  and  place  them  on  a 
hard  surface  in  a  light,  airy  situation.  Avoid 
crowding  the  plants  t^ether  or  setting  them  near 
large  trees,  as  it  is  important  that  the  leaf-stalks 


ripened  before  the  autumn.  Give  water  which 
has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  keep 
the  beds  of  concrete  or  ashes  on  which  the 
plants  are  placed  well  moistened.  Remove  all 
weeds  and  runners.  Apply  lime  water  if  worms  are 
present,  and  rearrange  occasionally  to  give  more 
room  and  prevent  the  plants  rooting  in  the  ground. 
With  many  growers  it  is  the  practice  to  avoid  the  use 
of  small  pots  altogether  by  filling  the  fruiting  pots 
up  to  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  rim  and 
then  peeging  or  weishting  the  runners  tightly  on 
the  surlaxM.  The  ouawbAck  to  this  plan  is  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  worms  during  the 
time  the  pots  are  standing  on  the  quarters  and  the 
time  occupied  in  watering  in  dry  weather.  The 
plants,  however,  make  excellent  growth,  which 
ripens  well,  and  the  check  which  follows  shifting 
from  3-inch  to  fruiting  pots  is  avoided. 

Peaches. 

When  all  the  fruit  has  been  taken  from  the 
early  house  go  over  the  trees  and  remove  shoots 
which  have  performed  their  functions  and  can  now 
be  spared  with  advantase  to  the  young  growths 
intended  for  next  years  fruiting.  Tie  in  and 
regulate  the  latter,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for 
free  development  of  foliage.  Syrmge  regulai-ly 
with  pure  water  where  the  foliage  is  clean,  and 
add  soft  soap  or  Gishurst  Compound  on  dull 
evenings  to  keep  it  clear  of  spider.  Keep  the 
inside  borders  regularly  supplied  with  water,  and 
renovate  the  mulching  where  the  trees  show  signs 
of  weakness  or  exhaustion  from  heavy  cropping, 
but  carefully  ffuard  against  forcins  them  into  a 
vigorous  growtn  when  they  should  be  going  to 
rest.  The  ventilators  mav  now  be  left  open  by 
night  and  dav,  and  when  the  buds  are  plump  the 
roof  lights,  if  possible,  may  be  taken  on,  painted, 
and  stored  away  ready  for  use  early  in  the  autumn. 
SuocBssioN  Peach  Houses. 

Peach  trees  in  succession  houses  may  now  be 
ffiven  a  higher  temperature  than  would  have 
been  safe  before  the  fruit  commenced  its  last 
swelling.  We  prefer  a  temperature  ranging  from 
60^  at  night  to  75*>  by  day,  with  plenty  of 
air  and  full  exposure  oy  drawing  the  hghts 
off  when  the  weather  is  very  fine  after  the 
end  of  June.  Where  good  soft  water  can  be 
obtained  the  trees  may  be  syringed  every  morning 
until  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  size  and  shows 
signs  of  changing  for  ripening,  but  on  no  account 
should  the  afternoon  syringing  be  performed  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  folif^  remaining  wet  after 
nightfalL 
Madre^fidd  Court.  Wiluam  Cbump. 


they  appear ;  this  is  always  necessary,  and  partico- 
larly  so  this  year,  for  undoubtedly  the  seaaon  wiH 
be  a  short  one.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  these 

Eod  in  open  quarters  and  staked.  Feed 
Bntly  those  plants  that  are  fruiting  in  poto 
xes,  and  chuige  the  stimulant  oocamonally. 
A  few  days  after  applying  an  approved  artificial 
manure  the  surface  soil  wul  be  covered  with  whits 
feeding  roots,  then  is  the  time  to  apply  a  top- 
dressing  of  soil  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  I  &xi 
the  following  mixture  to  answer  well,  viz.,  two 
parts  loam,  one  of  decayed  manure,  and  one  part 
made  up  of  the  following:  bone-meal,  mortar 
rubble,  road  grit,  or  river  sand,  a  sprinkling  of 
soot  and  Clay's  Fertilizer,  and  some  charred 
sarden  refuse.  Incorporate  well  together  and  nm 
fairly  firm. 

Wi>7TSB  Gbeens. 
If  not  abready  done  the   required  ntunber  d 
plants  of    Brussels    SprouU,   Kale,  Savoys,  and 
Broccoli  should  be  put  out  without  delay,  as  the 

Cts  will  not  have  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
me  strong  and  hard  for  passing  through  the 
winter.  In  gardens  having  light  sou  it  ia  hanfl? 
possible  to  put  Broccoli  into  too  hard  a  plot  d 
ground.  The  best  Broccoli  I  have  grown  hat 
were  inserted  with  an  iron  bar  on  a  wom-oat 
Strawberry-bed.  They  were  well  watered  in  at  the 
time  of  planting  and  twice  afterwards,  they  wen 
then  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  nirtbei 
attention  beyond  weeding. 
SUmeleigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Mabtik. 


be  kept  short  and  stout,  and  that   good  single. ^ ^  _  -^—o  -r  — 

crowns  in  preference  to  double  ones  be  thoroughly  1  leaders  and  pinching  out  all  side  shoots  as  fast  as 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cabbots. 
Two  distinct  advantages  are  gained  by  sowing  a 
good  breadth  of  these  at  the  present  time ;  firstly, 
the  young  tender  roots  come  in  for  kitchen  use 
when  the  main  crop  are  becoming  too  large  to  be 
used  economically ;  and,  secondly,  the  latter  are 
not  drawn  upon  whilst  standing,  but  can  be  kept  in 
reserve  for  winter  use.  Quite  young  Carrots  of 
the  Short  Horn  trpe  are  always  much  in  request, 
and  especially  so  fn  the  autumn  montha  Select  a 
partially  shaded  site  for  sowing  this  batch,  and 
see  that  the  ground  is  made  firm  and  well  watered 
the  day  before.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  shallow 
drills,  and  keep  the  bed  sprinkled  during  dry 
weather  to  hasten  germination.  Thin  out  slightly 
when  large  enough,  and  encourage  them  to  make 
quick  growth  by  giving  frequent  waterings  with 
dear  water,  and  liquid  manure  applied  alternately. 
Good  varieties  are  Early  Nantes  and  Cartels 
Favourite. 

Shallots  and  Garlic. 
Generally  speaking  these  become  fit  for  lifting 
together,  and  they  are  in  most  localities  now  suffi- 
ciently ripe,  and  should  be  lifted  and  allowed  to 
dry  for  a  few  days  before  storing.  Should  the 
weather  be  unsettled  the  bulbs  must  be  put  in  an 
airy,  cold  frame,  where  they  will  soon  mature. 

Tomatoes  Against  Walls 

in  the  open  are  now  growing  rapidly,  and  close 

attention  must  be  paid  to  nailing  or  tying  up  the 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Probably  the  most  useful  Begonia  for  the  early 
months  of  the  year  is  B.  Gloire  de  Sceanx,  tiie 
young  stock  of  which  should  by  this  time  be  potted 
up  into  3-inoh  pots.  I  find  that  a  compost  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  together  with  coane 
sand  and  charcoal,  suits  this  plant  better  than  one 
containing  leaf-soil.  Grow  them  in  a  warm  pit  or 
stove  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  give  them  slight  shade  during  very  bright 
weather.  The  small  yellow  thrip,  so  frequeoUy 
alluded  to,  attacks  this  plant  unless  a  sharp  look- 
out is  kept.  Other  winter  •  flowering  subjeeti 
should  be  advanced  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  witii 
well  built-up  growth.  Staking  and  tying  most  be 
attended  to  as  growth  progresses ;  let  the  object 
be  to  keep  the  plants  as  near  to  their  natural  habit 
of  growth  as  possible,  and  give  sufficient  room  to 
any  plants  growing  rather  freely. 

BOVVABDIAS 

planted  in  pits  now  growing  freely  should  have 
the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots  pinched  out  to 
bring  the  plants  into  a  more  uniform  habit  of 
growth  without  the  necessity  of  tying. 

Pot  Roses 
should  now  be  arranged  on  the  ash  border.  Per- 
sonallv  I  prefer  to  have  them  plunged  in'  ashes, 
but  where  this  plan  is  adopted  the  planta  shook] 
be  lifted  once  a  fortnight  to  check  any  roots  thai 
may  be  growing  through  the  holes  of  the  pots,  and 
if  any  be  found  trespassing  in  this  way  cat  them 
off;  the  quantity  and  also  quality  of  the  Roses 
produced  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  roots. 
Any  plants  reauiring  a  larger  pot  should  be  attended 
to  at  once,  otherwise  they  will  not  become  suffi- 
ciently  rooted  before  the  winter,  resulting  in  soft, 
unripened  wood  producing  but  few  flowers,  and 
those  of  poor  form  and  substance.  One  other 
condition  to  guard  against  is  the  plants  becoming 
water-logged.  Where  this  is  found  to  occnr  tte 
plants  must  be  lifted  or  the  ash  border  drained. 
Booted  cuttings  of 

Gardenias 
may  be  potted  up,  three  plants  in  a  5-inch  pot»  In 
this  way  th^  will  become  bushy  and  compact  by 
spring,  and  flower  freely  if  grown  on  in  a  hot  pit 
and  plunged  in  a  good  bottom-heat.  Campanula 
pyramidalis  when  grown  in  poto  and  now  approach- 
ing the  flowering  stage  will  be  much  benefited  bj 
copious  applications  of  clear  liquid  manure  water. 
If  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  root  at  this  period 
this  Campanula  frequently  loses  its  foliageTand 
consequently,  much  of  its  attractiveness.  The 
present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  batch  of 
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to  follow  the  outdoor  plants,  also  to  seleot  a  few 
dozan  pots  from  them  to  grow  on  for  training  as 
standard  or  pyramidal  forms  for  the  early  summer 
of  next  year.  Pots  5  inohes  or  6  inches  in  diameter 
are  the  most  suitable.  Fill  thom  with  two-thirds 
loam,  one-third  leaf-soil,  and  one-eighth  part  of 
old  mortar  broken  moderately  fine,  and  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame  until  the  seecu  germinate. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaquis. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Border  Carnations. 

Time  should  now  be  found  for  mizins  soil  in  readi- 
ness for  layering  these;  leaf-soil  should  be  the 
principal  ingredient,  with  a  liberal  dose  of  common 
sand  and  enough  old  Mushroom -bed  manure  to 
[         help  retain  the  moisture.     If  the  layers  sre  to  be 
I         lifted  in  October,  and  the  ground  on  which  the 
i         present  stock  is  growing  is  of  a  light  nature,  I 
t         would  stronj^y  aavise  pressing  the  ground  firmly 
r        down  with  the  foot.    Giyen  this  treatment  it  will 
be  found  that  the  young  plsnts  haye  a  tendency  to 
keep  at  home  in  the  new  soil  in  which  they  are 
}        layered  instead  of  running  deeply,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do  if  the  soil  is  loose.     The  surface  rootins  is  a 
decided  adyantage  when  they  come  to  be  lifted. 

Pinks. 
Cuttings  of  these  may  be  put  in  now  as  time  will 
permit ;  old  frames  or  hand-lights  will  be  found 
seryiceable,  as  by  their  aid  the  young  pipings  can 
be  shaded  until  they  are  on  the  moye.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  haye  too  many  Pinks. 
Clumps  and  lines  of  them  may  be  planted  in  many 

>  positions,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  all  lovers  of 
the    Pink  family  to  fftow    Mrs.    Sinkins,  Anne 

c  Boleyn,  and  Her  Majesty  in  beds  on  a  north 
border;  by  so  doine  they  will  prolong  the  flowering 
season.     One  rarely  has  too  many  Pinks  ;  they 

I        take  up  very  little  room,  make  a  fine  show,  and 

I        are  always  useful  to  cut  from. 

Pansiks. 
,  Those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  display  that 

can  be  produced  by  planting  in  beds  or  in  masses 
the  old-fashioned  Cliveden  Blue,  Purple,  White, 
and  Yellow  can  form  very  little  conception  of  it ; 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  any  other  plants  could 
be  named  that  will  produce  such  an  amount  of 
bloom  at  any  season  as  these  Pansies,  in  April  and 
May  particularly.  If  the  plants  were  carefully 
lifted  at  the  eod  of  May  or  earl^  in  June  from  the 
flower  garden  and  laid  in  rich  soil  in  a  shady  place, 
having  had  all  the  more  exhausted  parts  cut 
away  and  being  kept  watered  to  enable  them  to 
recruit  their  energies,  they  can  now  be*  divided 
into  as  many  pieces  as  can  be 
had  with  roots,  and  planted 
deeper  than  they  were  before 
in  free  rich  soiL  They  are  fond 
of  well-rotted,  hot-bea  manure, 
and  it  should  be  used  freely  if 
fine,  healthy  plants  are  to  be 
had.  Planted  thus  and  kept 
watered  in  a  shaded  situation 
they  form  plenty  of  fine  healthy 
cuttings  by  the  month  of 
August,  which  root  freely 
Qnaer  hand-glasses  in  sandy 
soil ;  but  those  who  have  not 
even  a  hand-glass  can  root 
them  behind  a  north  wall,  where 
the  sun  does  not  reach  them. 

Aquilegias. 
These  are  elegant  plants  and 
profuse  bloomers,  too  rarely 
seen,  although  easily  raised 
from  seed.  The  long-spurred 
varieties  are  of  great  beauty 
and  utility  and  good  for  cutting. 
Seed  should  Im  sown  now  in 
boxes  of  light  soil  placed  in 
a  cold  frame.  Sow  very  thinly, 
and  when  the  seedlingH  are  of 
a  fair  size  transplant  them  to 
fha  place  they   are    intended 


to  grow  in.    A  moderately  warm,  dry  soil  suits 
them  best.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  work  among  these  will  now  be  full  of  interest, 
though  not  at  all  times  of  the  most  pleasant 
character,  for  there  is  yet  much  to  contend  with 
before  the  flowers  are  perfected,  more  especially 
when  one  intends  entering  into  friendly  competi- 
tion on  any  given  date.  The  heavy  rainfall 
experienced  in  many  parts  of  the  country  kept 
newly-potted  plants  in  a  very  soddened  condition 
for  some  days,  and  unless  means  were  taken  to 
ward  off  some  of  it  many  of  the  weaker  plants  will 
have  suffered  considerably.  We  have  registered 
here  for  June  nearly  6  inches,  but  fortunately  our 
plants  had  been  potted  rather  earlier  than  usual, 
and  were,  ther«fore,  better  prepared  to  receive  it 
than  if  this  had  just  been  performed.  The 
advantage  of  thorough  drainage  will  have  proved 
its  value,  especially  during  such  a  season  as  the 
present,  though  at  all  times  it  is  unquestionably 
most  important,  so  also  is  the  arranging  of  the  pots 
on  boaras  rather  than  on  ashes.  During  spells  of 
very  wet  weather  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  raise  the 
pots  on  two  short  pieces  of  lath,  thus  idlowing  the 
water  to  pass  away  freely. 

Feeding. 
By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  the  plants 
will  have  used  up  most  of  the  manure  placed  in 
with  the  soil,  and  will  need  further  stimulating. 
Some  are  content  to  wait  till  the  bud  is  formra 
before  resorting  to  manure,  but  in  my  opinion  this 
is  certainly  a  wrong  method.  At  the  same  time 
during  the  bud  formation  feedins  should  be  very 
cautiously  done,  which  will  mean  in  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks'  time.  No  plant  enjoys  a  chanse  of 
food  more  than  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  few  tbines 
in  the  way  of  manure,  providing  they  are  judiciously 
used,  wiU  come  amiss  to  them.  Goocl  Peruvian 
Guano  when  it  can  be  procured  is  certainly  one  of 
the  best,  but  requires  to  be  used  with  caution. 
Farmyard  liquid  manure,  when  it  can  be  relied  on 
to  contain  nothing  injurious,  well  diluted  is  also 
excellent,  but  the  safest  and  one  of  the  best 
methods  is  to  mix  up  fresh  horse  and  cow  manure 
in  equal  propotions  m  a  larse  vessel.  Add  a  bas 
of  soot  to  it  and  replenish  when  exhausted.  Good 
patent  manures  are  best  applied  during  showery 
weather.  The  surface  soil  should  be  stirred  up 
often  but  not  sufficiently  deep  to  injure  the  young 
feeding  roots  on  the  top.  Many  of  the  varieties 
are  now  forming  what  is  known  as  the  July  bud, 
and  these  should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Three  shoots  will  generally  break  away.  These 
should    all  be  retained  for  a  short  time,  finally 


selecting  the  stronseet  and  best  and  removing  the 
other  two,  where  tnree  growths  have  been  already 
made,  thus  securing  throe  flowers  to  each  plant. 
The  leaf  miner  has  been  most  troublesome  this  year. 
It  has  inflicted  considerable  damaoe  upon  the 
under  foliaoe,  where  the  leaves  are  baaly  disfigured. 
These  should  be  removed  and  the  others  carefully 
looked  over,  removing  the  magsot  with  a  pointed 
stick.  After  this  date  this  will  probably  cause 
little  further  trouble.  Watch  closely  for  earwigs, 
and  trap  and  destroy  them.  £.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 


l^ATER    ULIEa 

Thk  cultivation  of  beautiful  and  highly 
coloured  Water  Lilies  is  no  new  thing  in 
England,  as  many  suppose.  They  were  mag- 
nificently grown  at  Cnatsworth  in  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton's  time,  forty  or  fift^r  years  ago,  and  are 
so  still.  The  great  Victona  Regia  and  Water 
Lily  house  there,  by  its  light  construction  and 
the  means  of  proyiding  moderate  heat  in  the 
atmosphere  and  water,  is  an  ideal  home  in 
which  to  grow  these  plants,  and  with  due 
deference  to  the  merits  of  the  hardy  hybrids 
introduced  of  late  years,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  for  stateliness  of  growth, 
brilliancy  of  colour,  quality  of  flower,  ana 
sweet  scent  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  well  ffrown  under  glass.  I  mention  this 
only  in  order  to  place  the  fact  before  your 
youneer  readers  that  these  beautiful  flowers 
nave  been  grown  in  many  English  wardens  for 
a  long  time  before  the  hardy  hybrids  were 
introduced  from  France  and  America.  In 
those  days  they  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  the 
few  on  account  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
their  culture  under  glass.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
enterprise  of  our  American  and  French 
hybridists,  they  may  be  had  by  all  who  possess 
a  garden,  or  even  a  sunny  back  yard  large 
enough  to  hold  a  tub  of  water. 

As  the  culture  of  Water  Lilies  becomes  better 
understood,  and  the  price  of  the  best  varieties 
decreases,  tneir  cultivation  in  every  garden  and 
park  will  be  the  rule.  The  most  common  way 
of  crowing  these  Lilies  up  to  the  present  seems 
to  oe  in  tanks  and  tubs.  I  must  say  that  they 
are  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  grown 
under  such  conditions.  They  are  too  much 
restricted,  and  are  far  more  attractive  when 
growing  in  tanks  and  ornamental  waters. 
Four  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  planting 
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a  number  in  the  large  lake  at  Frogmore  House, 
Boyal  Qardena.  Some  were  planted  at  a  depth 
of  2^  feet  or  more  (I  mention  this  as  many  are 
under  the  impression  they  will  not  succeed 
when  planted  so  deep) ;  to  each  plant  a  small 
cart-l(Mul  of  turfy  loam  and  manure  in  equal 
proportions  was  given.  The  plants  were  first 
planted  in  shallow  wicker  baskets  in  the  same 
material,  and  sunk  securely  in  the  heap  of  soil. 
They  have  succeeded  remarkably  well,  and 
under  those  conditions  seem  to  grow  as  freely 
or  more  so  than  the  common  white  one.  They 
delight  in  rich  soil,  and  the  strong  growing 
varieties  should  be  lifted  and  divided  every 
three  or  four  years,  the  divided  plant  often 
making  from  eight  to  a  dozen  plants  for 
replanting.  In  this  way  a  large  surface  of 
water  may  be  covered  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  by  these  beautiful  flowers.  From  the 
middle  to  the  end  of  April  is  the  best  time  for 
dividing  and  replanting. 

Varibties. 

Among  the  bright  crimsons  and  reds,  for 
robustness  of  growth,  size  of  flower,  free 
flowering,  and  rich  colour  I  would  place 
Gloriosa  (shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion) in  the  flrst  position  ;  Camea  is  also  a 
vigorous  grower,  ver^  free  flowering,  light  pink 
in  colour,  and  deliciouslv  sweet:  Ellisiana 
also  grows  well,  flowers  freely,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  handsome,  a  brilliant  red  in  colour, 
with  bright  orange  stamens ;  Falconerii,  intense 
crimson  in  colour,  leaves  and  flowers  of 
medium  size,  which,  however,  are  freely 
produced ;  Laydekerii  rosea,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  a  light-coloured  variety  of  pleasing 
tints  of  rose,  pink,  and  flesh  colour ;  Robin- 
soniana,  dark  rose,  of  moderate  growth,  and 
very  floriferous ;  Marliacea  ignea.  intense 
crimson  in  colour,  one  of  the  most  effective  as 
regards  colouring,  flowers  of  medium  size,  and 
growth  moderate. 

Among  the  yellows  Chromatella  is  one  of 
the  very  best,  the  colour  pide  canary  yellow. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  almost  a  perpetual 
bloomer,  flowers  of  immense  size,  often  8  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  produced  on  strong 
stalks  well  above  the  water.  Helveola  is  of 
medium  growth,  flowers  rather  small,  canary 
yellow  in  colour,  and  richly  perfumed ;  Flava, 
a  pretty  yellow,  of  moderate  growth,  and  very 
free. 

Of  the  whites  Marliacea  albida  is  perhaps 
the  best,  flowers  of  noble  size,  the  colour  pure 
white,  and  requires  plenty  of  space,  as  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower  ;  Odorata,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  whites,  is  deliciously  scented,  the 
tips  of  the  petals  tinted  with  pink  ;  Pygmea  is 
a  little  gem,  miniature  in  growth  and  size  of 
flower,  colour  of  the  purest  white,  and  suit- 
able for  growing  in  tubs.  Unfortunately,  so 
far  we  have  no  blue  hardy  Water  Lilies.  Let 
us  hope  that  before  long  a  hardy  stellata  or 
zanzibarensis  mav  be  forthcoming. 

Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  feast  of  colour 
that  Water  Lilies  are  capable  of  giving  should 
visit  them  in  the  morning  or  midday.  They 
are  not  seen  to  advantage  in  the  afternoon  and 
evening.  Owen  Thomas. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  Jaly  contaioB  por- 
traits of 

Senecio  divorum, — A  oative  of  China  and  Japan. 
This  is  also  known  under  the  synonym  of  Lignlaria 
clivonim.  It  is  oertaioly  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
all  the  herbaceous  species  of  the  genus,  producing 
bunches  oC  large  orange  flowers  on  tall  stems.  U 
will  form  a  oonspicuons  ornament  of  the  wild 
garden,  and  is  specially  suited  for  the  brinkn  of 
ponds  and  other  moist  phices. 


ffelUborus  &'vidt{«.— Native  of  lilajoroa.     This 

giant  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  so  far 
aok  as  1789,  but  so  inaccurately  that  it  is  now 
considered  necessary  to  give  a  correct  portrait, 
together  with  its  rail  synonymy  and  its  native 
country,  which  was  unknown  when  the  first  figure 
was  published. 

Irts  /uptno.— Native  of  Armenia.  This  is  one  of 
the  Oncooyolus  or  Cushion  section  of  the  ftunily, 
and  is  known  to  the  natives  as  Wolfs  Ear,  which 
acoounts  for  the  name  given  to  it  by  Professor  Sir 
Michael  Foster,  who  first  introduced  it  to  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  old  and  well-known 
I.  susiana,  figured  on  t.  91  of  the  Botanical 
Magazine. 

ffuemia  concinna  (syn.  H.  macrooarpa). — Native 
of  Somaliland.  This  small-flowered  stapeliaoeous 
plant  is  of  only  botanical  interest. 

Calotkamnus  rupestris,  —  Native  of  Western 
Australia.  This  is  one  of  twenty-two  species  of  a 
family  of  curious  and  more  or  less  handsome 
flowering  shrubs,  all  of  them  natives  of  South- 
western Australia.  The  flowers  have  no  petals, 
but  consist  of  a  number  of  brilliantly-coloured 
stamens  issuing  from  a  furcate,  greenish  white 
calyx,  which  retain  their  beauty  £>r  quite  three 
weeks.  The  specimen  figured  was  flowered  in  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens  and  sent  to  Kew  by 
Mr.  Lynch,  the  curator. 

The  first  number  of  the  Paris  Beime  Horiicole 
for  July  fiffures 

Protea  Mellifera. — A  native  of  the  Cape  and  of 
Australia,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Honey  Flower 
or  Sugar  Bush,  from  the  abundance  of  sweet 
nectar  afforded  by  its  large  and  handsome  flowers. 

The  July  number  of  the  Revue  de  V Hortievlture 
Beige  fisures  two  well  known  but  beautiful  green- 
house shrubs  from  New  Holland,  under  their  old 
name  of  Genetyllis  fusioides  and  tulipifera.  They 
are  also  known  under  the  name  of  Hederoma  and 
Darwinia.  W.  E.  Guhbleton. 
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ESSRS.  PAUL  AND  SON'S  beau- 
tiful display  of  Roses  at  the 
Holland  House  show,  combined 
with  a  cordial  invitation  from  the 
head  of  the  firm,  Mr.  George 
Paul,  to  ''come  and  see  them 
growing,"  were  the  inducements  held  out  to 
me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Old  Nurseries  on 
the  27th  ult  Of  course,  it  was  too  earlv  to 
see  in  bloom  the  majority  of  the  Teas,  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  had  been 
severely  checked  by  the  cold  and  inclement 
weather  of  the  previous  fortnight,  although 
here  and  there  some  of  the  earlier  varieties  had 
a  few  flowers  expanded.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  garden  Roses  were,  however,  magnificent, 
and  alone  amply  rewarded  me  for  my  visit 
Pride  of  place  must  be  given  to 

Rosa  sugosa  bepens  alba, 
which,  it  is  worthily  claimed,  is,  so  far,  the  finest 
garden  Rose  introduced  this  century.  Words 
fail  me  in  attempting  to  describe  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  this  vanety  at  Cheshunt  The 
original  plant  was  measured  by  Mr.  O.  Paul 
in  my  presence,  and  was  found  to  cover  a 
space  of  no  less  than  160  8(}uare  feet,  and 
when  1  go  on  to  say  that  it  is  simply  the  white 
rugosa  with  the  habit  of  Rosa  wichuraiana, 
and  that  it  bore  thousands  of  stellate  flowers 
and  had  many  thousands  of  buds  to  follow, 
some  slight  conception  can  be  formed  of  this 
truly  magnificent  novelty.  My  advice  to  any 
rosarians  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  to  go  and  see  this  fine  plant  for 
themselves,  when  they  will  find  that  I  have  in 
no  way  exaggerated.  Mr.  Paul  told  me  that  it 
originated  in  a  batch  of  rugosa  seedlings,  and, 
although  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  any 


wichuraiana  blood  in  it,  I  learn  that  Mr. 
Baker  considers  it  must  have  originated 
through  a  chance  cross  with  the  latter  specie 
The  plant  forms  a  perfect  thicket,  some  of  the 
growths  being  pendent  and  some  prostrate, 
while  it  rivals  R  wichuraiana  in  its  scrambling 
habit.  As  a  standard  it  is  still  more  remark 
able,  and  is,  I  think,  seen  even  to  greater 
advantage,  because  the  graceful  and  flonferom 
shoots  droop  down  to  the  ground,  where  tiier 
will  soon  layer  themselves  if  allowed  to  do  la 
The  long  rows  of  standards  of  this  variety  iwe 
all  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  ana  voe, 
indeed,  a  sight  to  b^old.  I  have  never  aea 
more  beautiful  weeping  standards,  even  amoog 
the  new  wichuraiana  varieties.  Of  ooone, 
these  latter  were  well  represented,  and  wi»! 
all  are  good  it  is  really  invidious  to  aeleel 
However,  my  choice  falls  on 

Rene  Andre  and  Alberic  Babbub 
as  being  the  best  varieties  with  which  I  ban 
made  acquaintance  so  far.  What  a  wealth  of 
treatment  these  Roses  lend  themselves  to. 
We  ma^  use  them  for  tumbling  over  a  fink 
fence,  draping  a  bank,  festooning  a  low  temet 
wall,  or  falling  over  the  surface  of  a  laree  vA; 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  me  w 
to  which  we  may  put  them.  In  this  fftk 
we  are  using  them  as  a  carpet  to  shraui 
Mr.  Milburn  has  planted  them  over  acme 
blocks  of  weathered  oolite  stone  in  the 
Botanic  Garden.  At  Cheshunt  R^n6  _ 
planted  on  a  raised  mound,  was  superb 
its  bright  orange-red  blossoms,  and  it 
great  gain  that  these  Roses  should  be  so 
flowering.  Alberic  Barbier  is  just  the 
to  plant  with  the  last-named,  as  its  ^ 
vellow  flowers  and  deep  yellow  buds  foiSf 
happy  contrast.  The  walls  of  Roses  proveli 
of  the  most  conspicuous  features  at  Chedr* 
and  some  of  them  were  just  at  their  1 
particularly  Una,  The  Wallflower  (most  i 
named,  in  that  it  blooms  from  the  top  tal 
bottom  of  its  shoots  and  makes  a  peiroct^ 
of  rosy  crimson  flowers).  The  Lion,  Ctf 
Pillar,  and  Leuchstern.  A  group  of  the  L 
bon  Purity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  ] 
one  of  those  which  was  badly  cut  by  that 
was  covered  with  fresh  white  blossoms,  r 
bed  of  Ro^l  Scarlet,  the  brilliant  crii 
single  Hybrid  Perpetual,  displayed  how  ( 
tive  this  variety  is  for  bedding. 

Ladt  Battsrsea 
has  already  attained  great  popularity— inderf 
the  demand  for  this  variety  exceeds  the  sapp^ 
—and  if  planted  rather  thickly  makes  asplein 
did  bed.  The  blooms  are  produced  on  sd 
long  stalks  that  the  size  of  the  plants  is  oob 
siderably  diminished  when  the^  are  cut  tbe 
full  length,  and  one  only  wishes  thst  it 
possessed  a  somewhat  stronger  habit  of  grovtL 
Unfortunately,  it  does  not  form  a  good  stan 
dard.  Undoubtedly  the  Rose  for  this  lattff 
purpose  is 

Frau  Earl  Druschki. 
Its  bold,  vigorous  shoots  soon  form  a  splendid 
head,  and  Mr.  Paul  is  justly  loud  in  its  praisft 
Another  variety  which  makes  a  standard  of 
remarkable  beauty  is  Tea  Rambler.  I  didiKit 
care  for  the  forced  examples  of  this  Rose  exlfr 
bited  at  the  Temple  show,  but  it  is  spleDdw 
as  I  saw  it  in  the  open.  A  long  row  of  t^ 
year  old  stendards  were  literally  beset  vitk 
the  coppery  salmon-pink  blossoms,  which  ^ 
please  the  most  fastidious.  They  are  veij 
fragrant,  of  pretty  shape,  and  have  the  mejj 
of  remaining  long  in  bloom.  Although  ^ 
foliage  is  Tea-like,  the  plants  appeared  to  k 
very  hardy,  and  had  scarcely  suSflfered  in  the 
least  from  the  past  trying  winter  and  spni* 
Francois  Crousse  is   another    variety  whia 
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aakee  an  excellent  standard.  Only  a  very  few 
if  its  flowers  were  expanded,  so  that  I  was  not 
?ell  able  to  judge  as  to  its  merits,  but  in 
colouring  it  is  not  as  jjood  as  Noella  Nabon- 
land.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
lew  D\jon  Tea,  England's  Glory,  and  it  is 
ikely  to  become  very  popular  m  the  near 
uture,  as  it  is  very  free  and  should  prove 
lardy. 

Needless  to  say,  lar^  beds  of  seedlings 
)f  all  kinds  are  on  tnal,  as  well  as  new 
varieties  from  home  and  continental  raisers, 
^ve  new  varieties  with  which  Mr.  Paul  is 
)8pecially  pleased  are  H.P.  Ben  Cant,  H.T. 
[jady  Moyra  Beauclerc  (lake  and  silvery  pink, 
rerv  lasting).  H.T.  M.  Lede  (bright  rose,  with 
rellow  base),  H.T.  Franz  Deepen  (a  yellow 
Caroline  Testout),  and  H.T.  Mme.  £dm^ 
Vietz  (salmon-pinfc,  mildew-proof,  rather  like 
tf  rs.  Edward  Mawley). 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  describe  a  tithe 
>f  what  I  saw,  and  I  have  therefore  only  jotted 


M.  V,  Leopoldii, — ^Very  distinct,  the  flowers 
deep  rose,  the  Up  having  a  large  deep  maroon 
blotoh  at  the  base. 

M.  V.  leueofflosM^—SepakiM  and  petals  pale  rose, 
lip  pnre  white. 

M,  V.  superba,—ThiB  has  dark  rose-pink  sepals 
and  petals,  the  lower  sepal  streaked  with  red- 
parple  near  the  base,  lip  large,  carmine-rose,  with 
a  tnaogular  purplish  red  blotch,  banded  with  white 
at  the  base. 

M.  V,  ianderiana.— The  flowers  of  this  are  large, 
sepals  rose,  shading  to  white,  the  lateral  two 
having  crimson  dotted  lines  near  the  base,  the 
petals  and  lip  rose,  the  latter  having  a  blood-red 
blotch  at  the  oase. 

M.  V.  memoria  O,  Z>.  Owen. — A  splendid  form, 
flowers  large  and  nohly  coloured,  petals  and  upper 
sepal  bright  rose,  lower  sepals  rose,  with  a  broad 
bar  of  crimson-purple  on  their  lower  halves,  lip 
rose,  with  a  dark  cnmson-purple  disa 

M,  V.  cheUieMia. — Very  distinct.  The  flowers  of 
medium  sisEe,  sepals  and  petals  rose,  the  two  lower 
ones  lined  with  purple  at  the  base,  the  lip  is  rose, 
with^large  purple  blotch  at  the  base,  with  radiating 


the  plant  then  being  transferred  to  a  5-inoh  pot,  and 
thus  developed  two  bulbs  in  1902,  one  of  them  pro- 
ducinff  two  young  growths.  The  other  one,  and 
this  the  present  season,  1003,  developed  three  large 
bulbs,  each  producing  three  spikes,  bearing  in  til 
forty-three  blooms. 

Now  that  the  majority  of  plants  have  passed  out 
of  bloom  they  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of 
the  cool  intermediate  house  (some  growers  place 
them  in  the  cool  house  during  summer).  When 
this  is  done  they  should  be  put  at  the  warmest  and 
cosiest  end,  the  ventilators  not  opened  so  as  to 
cause  draughts,  and  given  sufficient  water  only  to 
keep  them  plump  and  healthy  until  the  young 
growths  are  well  on  the  move,  it  is  then  necessary 
to  repot,  or  it  may  be  left  until  a  later  period  when 
the  young  growths  have  further  advanced  and  new 
roots  issue  from  the  base.  The  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illustration  was  grown  in  peat  moss 
and  leaf-soil  m  equal  parts,  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  together.  This  Miltonia  also  grows  well 
entirely  in  leaf-soil  (if  proper  discretion  is  used  in 
watering  the  plants),  with  one  crock  over  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  Fern  roots  laid  to  the  depth 
of  about  an  inch,  and  over  these  a  toin 
layer  of  sphagnum  moss.  The  leaf-soil 
should  be  pressed  moderately  firm,  work- 
ing in  a  few  crocks  among  it,  and 
finishing  off  with  a  layer  of  fresh  sphagnum 
moss.  A  temperature  of  &^  by  night 
and  65*>  to  10^  by  day  throughout  the 
year  will  grow  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  its 
varieties  well.  F.  W.  Thuboood. 


MILTONIA  VKXILLARIA  VAB.    KAIS£RIN  AUGUSTA  IN  THI  GARDENS  OF  B08SLTN,  STAMFORD  HILL,  N. 


.own  a  few  impressions  of  my  visit  to  this 
tome  and  birthplace  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Worcestershire.        Arthos  R.  Goodwin. 


ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIA     VEXILLARIA 
AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

FEW  Orchids  are  more  beautiful  or  more 
showy  than  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  its 
numerous  varieties.  Many  of  the  latter 
are  very  distinct  and  even  showier  than 
the  species.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  distinct : 
Jf.  V.  alba  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  pure  white, 
rith  the  exception  of  a  faint  rose  tinge  at  the  base 
>f  the  sepals  and  petals.  M.  v.  Queen  Alexandra 
las  extraordinary  large  white  flowers,  the  base  of 
he  segments  very  faintly  tinged  with  rose. 

M.  V.  cobhiana, — The  sepals  and  petals  are  rose- 
»iDk,  margined  with  white,  lip  large  and  pure 
irhite. 


lines,  dotted  with  purple  and  margined  with 
white. 

M,  V,  gigarUea. — The  flowers  are  very  large,  deep 
rich  rose  throughout,  disc  of  the  lip  rather  bright 
yellow. 

The  typical  Miltonia  vexillaria  is  not  merely 
beautiful,  but  also  most  usefuL  It  is  a  fine 
Orchid  for  exhibition,  and  suitable  for  cutting  and 
arranging  in  vases  or  other  decorative  purposes.  I 
have  seen  many  dining-room  tables  majKuificentlv 
decorated  principally  with  this  lovely  flower.  It 
is  one  of  the  freest  to  bloom,  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  and  never  requires  a  (high  temperature,  thus 
making  it  a  most  suitable  Orchid  for  amateurs. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  variety 
known  as  Kaiserin  Augusta,  a  handsome  form,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  deep  rose,  the  two 
lower  sepals  being  lined  with  purple  at  their  base. 
The  lip  is  large,  deep  rose  with  alurge  purple  blotch 
at  base,  and  margined  with  white.  The  illustra- 
tion fully  represents  the  remarkable  way  the  plant 
increases  when  grown  under  suitable  conditions. 
When  bought,  in  a  3-inoh  pot,  in  July,  1901, 
it  had  two  small  bulbs  with  one  lead.  When 
growth  commenced  a  double  break  was  produced, 


KITCHEN   GARDEN, 

TOMATO  CULTURE  UNDEE 
GLASS  WITHOUT  FIRE 
HEAT. 

▲  ORES  of  glass  are  devoted  to 
/%  Tomato  culture,  with  no  arti- 
/  %  fieial  heat,  in  the  islands  of 
/  %  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  but  the 
£  ^  conditions  there  are  more 
fovourable  than  is  the  case 
in  Britain.  Still,  this  system  is  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale  in  many  of  the 
suburbs  of  London.  I  have  visited  one 
where  twenty  houses,  covering  ten  acres 
of  land,  were  utilised  by  Tomatoes. 
Each  house  covers  half  an  acre  of 
land,  ten  of  them  are  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  ten  not  heated  at  all  Both 
the  heated  and  unheated  houses  produce 
two  crops  a  year;  the  heated  ones 
producing  two  crops  of  Tomatoes,  and 
the  unheated  ones  a  crop  of  Tomatoes 
and  one  of  Cabbaffes.  It  will  be  news 
to  many  of  my  readers,  I  have  no  doubt, 
to  hear  that  Cabbages  are  grown  under 
glass  by  the  acre  in  England  The 
system  of  culture  of  the  grower  in  question  is  as 
follows :— Early  in  October  the  cool  houses  are 
planted  with  Cabbages  raised  from  seed  sown  the 
first  week  in  the  previous  August,  the  land 
being  manured  and  du^  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Little  or  no  attention  is  necessary  until  cutting 
commences  early  in  April,  continuing  until  May, 
when  all  the  crop  has  been  disposed  oi  When  we 
come  to  consider  and  realise  the  demand  for,  and 
the  importance  of  a  good  supply  of  tender  Cabbage 
so  early  in  the  year,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
plebeian  Cabbage  is  thus  grown. 

Immediately  the  Cabbages  are  disposed  of, 
trenches  are  due  out  4  feet  apart  and  18  inches 
wide,  into  whicn  some  new  soil  and  a  moderate 
dressing  of  manure  are  placed,  digging  all  together 
some  time  before  planting.  A  double  row  of 
plants,  at  10  inches  apart,  is  planted  in  this  trench. 
When  the  plants  have  established  themselves  and 
are  well  furnished  with  fruit,  the  ridge  between 
the  trenches  may  be  levelled  into  these  as  a  top- 
dressing  for  the  plants.  Heavy  crops  of  fruit  are 
secured  in  this  way  at  comparatively  small  cost — 
watering,  collecting,  and  marketing  the  fruit  being 
the  chief   items  of    labour.     Id   December   the 
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Tomatoes  will  be  almost  over,  and  it  will  be  time 
asain  to  plant  the  Cabbagee.  The  reason  for 
aaopting  the  plan  of  growing  in  trenches  is  that 
deep  digging  and  a  change  of  soil  for  the  crop  are 
thereby  assured ;  the  ground  that  forms  the 
trenches  one  year  will  form  the  ridges  next,  and  so 
on.  The  stronger  the  plants  when  planted  out  at 
the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May  the  better  will 
be  the  result.  Seeds  are  sown  the  last  week  in 
January.  Comet  is  the  only  variety  grown  at  the 
establishment  in  question. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  ten  houses,  which  were 
heated,  covering  5  acres,  is  different.  Here  all  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots,  the  first  fruits  ripenins 
from  April  until  June.  The  pots  are  then  fillea 
with  other  strong  young  plants,  and  they  in  their 
turn  will  yield  heavy  and  remunerative  crops  until 
late  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter,  when  it  is  no 
longer  remunerative  to  grow  English  Tomatoes  by 
virtue  of  the  heavy  importations  of  fruit  supplied 
from  abroad  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  seed  for  the  earliest 
crop  is  sown  the  last  week  in  October,  the  plants  are 
grown  during  the  winter  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots, 
and  potted  into  their  fruiting  pots  (12- inch)  about 
the  middle  of  February.  The  seeds  for  supplying  the 
second  lot  of  plants,  planted  at  the  end  of  June, 
should  be  sown  the  first  week  in  April.  All 
are  grown  on  the  single-stem  system,  the  stems 
bein^  stopped  when  4  feet  high.  The  reason  for 
this  IS  that  the  best  fruit  is  formed  on  this  part  of 
the  stem. 

When  the  same  crop  follows  continuously  upon  a 
limited  area  of  lana  it  is  not  surprising  that 
growers  are,  before  long,  confronted  with  land 
sickness,  and  as  a  consequence  the  plants  show 
diminished  vitality,  are  liable  to  disease,  and  con- 
sequently unremunerative  ;  then  we  see  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pot  system  of  culture,  where  fresh  soil 
can  be  Riven  to  each  plant.  Two  heavy  crops 
during  the  summer  can  also  be  had  from  pot 
plants,  and  this  cannot  be  eanly  acoomplisbed 
under  the  planting-out  system.  *An  abundance 
of  water  is  most  essential  to  successful  Tomato 
culture  under  glass,  and  therefore  an  ample 
supply  must  be  secored.  One  economical  method 
is  to  build  a  tank  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
block  of  houses  into  which  all  the  rain  which  falls 
on  the  roofs  may  drain.  A  tower  will  have  to  be 
built  (on  which  to  fix  the  tank),  high  enough  to 
give  the  necessary  pressure  for  expeditious 
watering.  A  pump  worked  by  hand,  or  by  what- 
ever power  decided  on  (this  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  establishment),  would  have  to  be  fixed  for 
pumping  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  how  much  better  in  every 
way,  and  how  much  more  conducive  to  the  sucoesn 
of  garden  crops,  of  all  sorts,  is  rain  than  spring 
water.  Therefore,  means  should  be  provided  to 
save  all  that  falls  upon  the  roofs.  When  this 
supply  is  inadequate,  and  no  other  source  avail- 
able, a  well  must  be  sunk.  A.  P.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 

NORFOLK  AND  NOBWICH  BOSE  SHOW. 
THIS  anoQal  flztnre,  held  in  the  grounds  of  Cmtow  House 
and  Cvrow  Abbey,  by  permlnion  of  the  Miases  Colman  and 
ProfeMor  J.  Stoart  on  the  2nd  inst,  waa  a  decided  incoeei. 
The  weather  waa  all  that  coold  be  deeired  for  rach  an  event. 
Four  large  tenta  were  reqniaitloned  for  ttaging  the  exhibiu, 
and  these  were  well  flUed.  The  Boae  classes  were  In  many 
cases  not  so  good  as  one  conld  have  wished,  but,  taken 
oollectlTely,  the  bloooM  were  nmeh  better  than  those  staged 
the  preTioos  year. 

The  Celchester  growers—Messrs.  B.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  D. 
Prior  and  Bon,  and  F.  Cant  and  Co.— secored  all  the  prizes 
In  the  order  named  In  the  chief  open  classes.  The  Bev.  A. 
Foster-Melllar  of  Spronghton,  the  Bev.  A.  L.  Fellowes  of 
Shotesham,  and  the  Bev.  John  Fellowes  of  Banwell  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  the  clergy  as  lovers  of  Bose  cnltore 
and  sncoessfnl  exhibitors.  The  Bev.  Foster-Melliar  came 
oqt  well  as  a  prise  winner,  and  likewise  secured  the  National 
Bose  Society's  medal  for  the  best  bloom  other  than  a  Tea 
with  a  line  bloom  of  the  new  Lady  Moyra  Beanderc.  Mr. 
Beglnald  Steward  of  Saxlingham  was  the  fortunate  medal 
winner  for  the  best  Tea  with  a  good  bloom  of  Mn.  Edward 
Hawlsj. 

Miss  PeoTlce  of  Wilton  House  again  secured  the  silver 
chaUenp  <^for  the  best  twenty-four  distinct  varieties 
grown  in  liortolk.  Good  stands  which  secured  prizes  In 
other  classes  wet*  u^  np  by  Mrs.  H.  a  Patteson  (Cringle- 


Miscellaneous  cut  flowers  made  the  boldest  display  of  all, 
and  the  herbaceous  flowers  were  In  grand  condition.    The 

Eremier  stand  in  this  section  was  a  oolleotlon  of  forty-eight 
nnches,  staged  by  Mr.  George  Davison,  gsjidener  at  West- 
wlck  House.  The  massive  bunches  were  grandly  arranged, 
and  the  freshness  of  the  blooms  was  much  commented  upon 
by  the  spectators.  The  same  exhibitor  was  also  first  for 
twelve  bunches  of  flowering  shrubs.  Mr.  P.  Wright,  gardener 
to  W.  J.  BIrkbeck,  Esq.,  Stratton,  Stnwleas,  was  also  a 
winner  in  the  herbaceous  section,  and  a  doaen  bunches  of 
the  clear^yed  Sweet  Williams,  from  the  same  grower,  were 
admired  by  the  old-time  florista.  The  scholars  at  Crooks 
Place  Board  School,  Norwich,  who  have  a  portion  of  the 
public  park,  which,  under  the  able  gnidanoe  of  that  enthu- 
siastic gardener  and  botanist,  Mr.  Edward  Peaks,  grow 
many  charming  blooms,  had  made  an  effective  display. 

Another  rather  unique  exhibit,  labelled  '*  Not  for  com- 
petition," waa  a  miniature  rock  garden  of  British  native 
plants  of  low  growth  made  by  Mr.  H.  Dobble,  Pinebanks, 
Thorpe.  Mr.  Dobble  is  a  keen  follower  of  native  botany 
and  plants,  and  his  Orchis,  Grasses,  and  Mosses,  all  locally 
grown,  were  most  interesting.  Pot  plants  filled  another 
tent,  and  some  grand  Ferns  and  Goleus,  staged  by  Mr.  W. 
Bush,  gardener  to  F.  P.  Hlnde,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  were  worthy 
of  comment.  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  Coleus, 
and  Caladlums  came  from  the  gardens  of  Colonel  Bous, 
Dr.  Osbume.  B.  O.  Buxton,  Esq.,T.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  T.  Glover, 
E«q.,  H.  Skelton,  Esq.,  and  W.  J.  BIrkbeck,  Esq. 

In  the  fruit  secUon,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park,  was  first 
for  a  collection  of  fruit,  first  In  all  four  classes  for  Grapea, 
first  for  Melons,  and  first  for  Peaches.  Mr.  P.  Wright, 
gardener  to  W.  J.  BIrkbeck,  Esq.,  was  first  for  Strawberries 
and  Nectarines.  Mr.  T.  Glover,  gardener  to  Mr.  Craddock, 
was  also  a  winner  for  Grapes.  Mr.  Fitch,  Dnnston  Hall 
Gardens,  was  also  a  meritorious  exhibitor  In  this  section  ss 
well  as  flowers. 

Vegetables  were  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  though 
fairly  good  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Cucumbers,  and  Lettuces  were 
staged,  some  of  the  most  notable  prize  winners  here  being 
Colonel  Bous,  G.  F.  Buxton.  Esq.,  Mrs.  Lubbock,  Major 
Petre,  F.  P.  Hlnde,  Esq.,  F.  MarUn,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  F. 
Carrington. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  Norwich,  put  up  a 
charming  bank  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  containing 
new  and  choice  specimens  of  Heliotropes,  Hydrangeas, 
Crassulas,  Palms;  Fema,  Ac 

Hobbles,  Limited,  Dereham,  made  one  of  their  pretty 
displays.  In  the  centre  of  their  stand  they  had  formed  an 
arch  of  Dorothy  Perkins  Bambler  Bose,  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  the  newest  H.T.'8  There  were  also  Sweet  Pess, 
Pelargoniums,  and  other  amateurs'  flowers  in  profusion. 

The  rscelpU  for  admission  reached  £166  8s.,  over  £60  In 
advance  of  last  year. 

POBTSMOUTH. 

On  the  Clarence  Pier,  Southsea,  the  Portsmouth  Bose  show 
was  held  on  the  Ist  Inst,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  was  successful  In  every  respect.  If  Boses  were  not 
numerous  they  were  good  in  quality. 

The  principal  class  was  that  for  forty-eight  distinct  single 
blooms.  Three  competed  for  the  substantial  prizes  offered. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  won  the  coveted 
award  somewhat  easily.  Bessie  Brown,  La  France,  Margaret 
Dickson,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Mme.  G.  Lulzet,  Maman  Cochet, 
and  Marquise  LItta  were  the  best  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Canter- 
bury, was  second  with  smaller  yet  riehly-cokmred  blooms. 
Messrs.  Bogers  and  Son,  Southampton,  were  third. 

For  twenty-four  trebles,  distinct,  Messrs.  Prior  again  won 


with  an  even  set  of  blooms.    Especially  good  were  A.  E. 
WiUiams,  Caroline  Testout,  Mn.  John    Lalni 


Marquise 
la,    Ulrich 


LItta,  Helen   Keller,  Kalserin  Augusta  Victoria,    

Bmnner,  Antolne  Blvolre,  and  Souv.  d'un  AmL  Mr.  Mount 
was  second. 

For  twelve  Teas,  distinct,  Messrs.  Prior  were  unapproach- 
able, so  even  and  good  b  quality  were  their  blooms, 
particularly  Devoniensis,  Edith  Gifford,  Souv.  d'Ellse 
Vardon,  Medea,  The  Bride,  and  White  Maman  Cochet.  Mr. 
Blount  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Bogers  were  third. 

For  twelve  H.P.'s,  dark,  Messrs.  Prior  acain  won,  stacdng 
A.  K.  Williams  and  Prince  Arthur  in  capital  form.  For 
twelve  H.P.'s.  light,  Messrs.  Prior  also  won  with  extremely 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  and  Marchioness  of  Downshlre. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  Prior  could  not  be 
beaten,  so  superior  were  their  blooms  of  Mrs.  K  Mawley, 
Ernest  Metz,  The  Bride,  and  White  Maman  Cochet  Mr. 
Prisnall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cecil,  Byde,  was  second  in  the 
last-named  class  with  creditable  flowers. 

Garden  Boses  were  grandly  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Ellwood, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Swanmore  Park. 
Bishop's  Waltham,  in  the  class  for  eighteen  bunches  distinct 
The  names  were  Papa  Gontler,  Mme  Eugtoe  Besal,  Leuch- 
stern,  Mme.  Plantler.  Gustave  Begis,  Common  China,  Glolxe 
de  Mousseuses,  Cheshnnt  Scariet,  Fellenberg,  Felicity  Per- 
petue,  Moschata  alba,  Gloire  des  Polyanthas,  Wallflower, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Psyche,  Buphrosyne,  and  General  Butriel. 
Mr.  Dmce,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Winthorpe,  Esq.,  Byde,  was  a 
good  second,  staging  Macrantha  extremely  fine. 

Hardy  cut  flowers  were  grand.  Six  competed  for  twelve 
bunches,  distinct  Mr.  Le^,  Burstead,  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
first,  Mr.  Ellwood  second,  and  Mr.  Prince  third.  BouqueU 
were  beautifully  dispUyed  bv  Mr.  E.  Wills,  florist,  South- 
ampton, who  won  for  both  ball  and  bridal  bouqueta. 


Bomalne,  The  Priory,  Old  Windsor ;  deoonthi  dn 
Mrs.  Murray,  Perival,  Byde,  Isle  of  Wi^t,  isd  Is 
Woodward. 

In  the  local  classes  the  exhlblta  were  good  Ibra^ 
some  of  them  being  very  line.  Mr.  B.  C.  MouiioClibfM 
secured  first  place  In  the  local  amateurs'  clsis,  with  i  bob 
ful  lot  of  blooms.  Including  Claire  Jaequier,  Tnnei'i  Ojm 
Bambler,  the  old  Alm&  Vibert,  #eliciU  Pttp«^  si 
Beine  Marie  Henriette.  Mr.  Dunlop  of  MaisoMttc,  k)q 
was  a  splendid  second,  the  former  exhibit  bdnf  i  llttkH 
artistically  arranged. 

In  the  open  class  for  nurserymen,  Hshi  iitaak 
Dickson  and  Son  gained  the  blue  ribbon  with  tout  M) 
blooms,  among  which  were  Mildred  Grant,  ieak  km 
Caroline  Testout,  Mrm.  W.  J.  Grsnt,  sod  Sonairt 
Prssldent  Camot 

The  Bev.  F.  Page-Boberta  of  Stratfleldssje  Bcctoyis 
awarded  first  honours  for  the  best  Bose  in  tlM  ioal  dm 
with  Oomtesse  de  Nadalllac. 

Mr.  T.  Bigg  of  Caversham  was  a  very  sacoesdnl  oliiliai 
With  four  entries  he  carried  off  four  firsts  ind  tm  stda 
In  Class  8  (open  to  all),  for  twelve  single  tmsHL^a 
variety,  the  fudges  had  no  hesitation  In  plsdDgusini 
Bessie  Brown,  one  of  his  flowers  in  this  cIsh,  iho  mt 
the  National  Boae  Society's  medal  for  the  bsst  blooaV^ 
show.  In  Classes  6,  7,  and  8  Mr.  Bigg  also  dktii^ 
himself,  carrying  off  highest  honours  with  eqosDy  baSk 
blooms. 

Mr.  W.  Conwav  Jones  was  first  in  the  amaienr  daa  ip 
for  twenty-four  alstinct  single  trusses,  and  so  vos  iteei 

Siven  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer.  His  was  a  nrj  mkm 
isplay,  comprising  the  leading  varieties.  Tbsbouaite 
were  a  fair  feature,  but  a  little  more  artistic  tuts  aldsk 
displayed  In  tUs  direction.  The  baskets  and  vsiei  oUnb 
wen  attractive;  this  Is  a  branch  which  ihoika 
encouraged.  Flowers  so  arranged  look  far  better  tkn  te 
displayed  on  boards. 

Among  the  honorary  exhlblta  must  be  msotiosed  tki 
Mr.  Edward  Hudson,  The  Deanery  Garden,  Scm^i 
nrden  Boses,  arranged  In  "  Munstead  "  bowls  asd  |iaB 
The  variety  Klllamey  was  very  beauUfnl. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons'  display  of  0mm 
Marguerites,  Verbenas,  Palms,  Ac.,  wss  also  t  ^n 
feature  in  one  of  the  tenta  Mr.  Bobert  Sjdohal 
Birmingham  also  had  a  splendid  exhibit  of  GsnstlMBi 
tastefully  arranged. 

During  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Benyon  (the  praUafib 
tributed  the  cups,  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  Bet.  ih 
Cheales,  seconded  by  Mr.  Strange,  was  acoordedikm 
vote  of  thanks. 


BEADING  BOSE  SOCIETY. 
Wi  hope  that  this  newly  formed  society  has  begun  a  pros- 
perous career.  lis  first  show.  In  spite  of  the  weather  of  the 
preceding  few  weeks,  was  a  very  Interesting  and  pretty  one, 
and  the  sunshine  brought  together  a  large  company.  We 
congratulate  the  hon.  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker,  upon  the  success  of  his  endeavours.  The  judges 
were :  Open  dasses-M  r.Dickson,  Newtownards,County  Down, 
and  Mr.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks;  amateur  class,  the 
Bev.  F.  Page-Boberta,  Stratfleldsaye  Bectory,  and  Mr.  Colin 


BICHMOND  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOOm. 

This  society  held  Ita  twenty-ninth  exhlbiUoo  io  tki 
Deer  Park  on  the  1st  Inst.,  and,  favoured  with  (Isis 
weather.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  show,  from  (faa^ 
cultural  point  of  view  at  least,  waa  an  nnquslifled  mm 
The  management  of  the  exhibition  was  in  the  cspiliitt* 
of  Mr.  C  B.  King,  the  honorary  secretary,  and  i  capial' 
practical  working  committee,  which  left  Dothisg  b  > 
desired. 

Forty-eight  Boses.  distinct,  three  blooms  of  mAi 
which  the  Gunnersoury  Park  Challenge  Cap,  vilk  fit 
money,  was  the  first  prize.  This  was  secured  bf  V 
B.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  with  a  fine  lot  of  bk* 
the  best  being  Ulrich  Bmnner,  Ellen  WilliBott.  Hsp« 
Dickson,  Klllamey,  Medea,  Gustave  Piganeaa,fieaieB^ 
and  others.  The  second  prize  waa  secured  bj  M«Ai 
Prior,  also  of  Colchester.  Messrs.  Frank  Osst  ail  ^ 
Bralswlck  Bose  Gardens,  Colchester,  took  the  tUrdpba 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  three  itom* 
each,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  took  the  lflsdiB||l» 
having  notable  blooms  of  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  S**^' 
President  Camot,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  Cleopatra. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  also  secured  the  ^^^P 
for  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  loate «' 
best  flowers  including  Tennyson,  Mildred  Onit." 
Kalserln  Augusta  Victoria.  For  twelve  bfcnoisj* 
variety  only,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Ca  cane  flnl  ■> 
Fran  Karl  Druschkl  in  capital  form,  the  second  prteM 
awarded  to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Cotchester.stoV 
fine  blooms  of  Mme.  Gabriel  Lulzet 

For  twelve  Tea  Boses  of  one  variety  Messrs.  IX  Fris* 
Sons  and  Frank  Cant  and  Ca.  both  of  Colchester, fatfP 
and  second  places  respectively,  each  firm  stsgiog  Sb^^ 
de  S.  A.  Prince  In  capital  form.  In  the  anuOesr  m* 
twenty-four  Boses,  disUnct,  Mr.  W.  C.  BosiiiMj" 
Windsor,  was  placed  first,  having  Maiguet  MJ* 
Gustave  Figaneau,  and  Bessie  Brown  very  good.  Iki^ 
exhibitor  also  secured  first  prize  In  the  dssi  te  t** 
blooms  distinct 

A  splendid  group  of  out  blooms  of  MalmslsoP  ^b^ 
came  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  Dover  House,  ^^^"''5 
(gardener,  Mr.  McLeod).  The  varieties  were  (M  V^ 
ftlncess  of  Wales,  and  the  rich  crimson  Und,  Hit  ij 
Jones.  The  yellow  Cecilia  was  also  staged,  the  mOn^ 
attracting  much  attention  throughout  the  dsy.       ^ 

Of  exhlblta  of  the  amateur  class  we  were  strooglr  v^ 
with  that  of  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Owen,  Old  Palace,  Kefca* 
who  showed  Ltllum  auratum  In  pota  aa  fine  umun^ 
seen  It  , 

Hardy  flowers  In  the  amateur  classes  were  tmijm/^ 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Peteraham,  and  by  Mrs.H.LW«« 
Petersham  House,  and  took  first  and  second  P>t>*  ^ 
tlvely.  The  class  was  for  twenty-four  bunoMia'? 
herbaceous  things,  bulbous  planta  being  adnliw^ 
usual  seasonable  dowers  were  well  shown,  and  is  m^^ 
bunches.  .  i 

Hardy  flowers  were  extensively  staged  by  Neai&Jv: 
Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  who  had  masses  of  W^ 
Moerhelmi  (pure  white).  Delphiniums.  Oriental  lad  i^ 
Popples,  Water  Lilies,  Ixias,  Ac  In  another  jpoV ' 
same  firm  staged  an  admirable  lot  of  Boses  in  v^l^^^ 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables,  usually  a  stwsg.fL 
BIchmond,  little  competition  was  offered  to  Lord  AM*^ 
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IrtTM  (sMdener.  Mr.  E.  BMkottX  who  took  the  flnt  prise 
IT  a  ooliectlon  of  Teiietablci  both  in  the  open  clan  and  in 
lat  for  the  beat  diaplay  of  reffetablea,  nine  diatioct  lEfoda, 
Imd  bj  Meaara.  Carter  and  Co.,  Hish  Holbom. 
The  RTOop  of  Orchid*  from  Sir  F.  Wlgan,  Bart,  Clare 
awn.  Beat  Sheen,  contained  excellent  exampleaof  Gattlejraa, 
[aadeTallia,  Odontogloaaam  crlapum,  and  othera,  with 
lefconiaa  of  the  Rex  section  aa  a  very  aoltable  margin. 

For  a  collection  of  fmlt,  not  leaa  than  nine  dishes,  the 
fat  price  ia  Lady  Max  Waechter's  Challenge  Cap  and  £3 10s. 
1  money,  waa  talcen  by  Sari  Dysart,  Ham  Honse.  For  BlaclE 
(rapes.  Sir  F.  Swinfen  Sady,  Weybridge  (Mr.  J.  Locke, 
araener),  waa  first,  the  same  exhibitor  taking  the  lead  in 
Vhtte  Orapea  The  aame  exhibitor  alao  took  the  leading 
lace  for  Feachea  and  Nectarines. 

Kr.  C.  Fordham,  Twickenham,  had  a  rery  fine  gronp 
TTanged  in  the  graaa  for  effect. 

Mr.  J.  BQsaell,  Richmond,  had  a  large  exhibit  of  Crotona, 
.locacias,  Aralias,  Dracaonas,  Palms,  Ixoraa,  and  snchOike 
hinga  in  profoaion,  ooenpying  a  large  apace.  In  the  open 
*\9  aame  firm  showed  a  moat  complete  arrangement  of  the 
^rea  Iry,  green  and  Tariegated,  silver  and  gold  in  great 
arlety. 

Mr.  loeton,  Putney,  showed  Palma,  Lily  of  the  Valley  en 
»taaae,  with  Hydrangea  panlcnlata  grandiflora.  A  capital 
rovp. 

A  groap  of  Palma  waa  a  moat  commendable  item  from 
Ir.  J.  Bnickhana,  Twickenham,  giant  Kentiaa  and  Arecaa 
veTalllng,  interspersed  with  Acers  and  other  plants. 
:  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sona,  Chiswlck,  had  a  Tery  telling 
ironp  of  Japaneae  Accra,  with  Bamboos,  Aralia  pentaphylla, 
^id  a  fine  lot  of  Kalmia  latifolia  laden  with  delicate  pink 
rowers  in  profusion. 

N  Some  magnificent  specimen  Fnchslaa  were  ahown  by  Mr. 
Sallowa,  Twickenham,  the  fine  planta  averaging  aome 
[  feet  in  height,  and  perfect  in  foliage  and  bloaaom. 

Mr.  W.   Thompaon,  Sheen  Nurseries,  Richmond,  had  a 

•OOP  of  Crotons,  Palms,  Acers,  Pandaniis  Yeitchl,  Spir»a 

Alnaata,  with  Plumbago  capensls,  and  other  thlnits. 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Ounnorsbury,  sent  fine  ex- 
:  nplea  of  blue  Water  Liliea,  auch  as  Nymphna  gioantea  and 
,  id  N.  W.  Stone,  the  handaome  flowers  being  much  admired. 

WINDSOR  AND  ETON  ROSE. 

.  BBOUOH  the  gradoua  permission  of  His  Majesty  the  King, 

lia  aoeiely  held  Ita  twelfth  annual  show  on  the  slopes  at 

'indsor  Castle  on  the  4th  Inst.    It  would  be  difficult  to 

I  lat^ine  a  more  suitable  place  in  which  to  hold  a  flower 

I  .ow  than  this  beautiful  part  of  the  grounds  at  Windsor. 

le  claaaea  were  not  ao  well  filled  aa  formerly,  owing,  no 

rabt,  to  the  indifferent  season,  which  caused  the  society 

•  altar  the  date  a  week  later. 

There  waa  keen  competition  in  the  open  class  for  the 
aeen'a  Cup,  forty-eight  distinct  single  trusses.  Messrs. 
«rkneas  and  Go.  were  a  splendid  first,  with  grand  blooms 
La  France,  Le  Havre.  Alfred  K.  Williams,  Jean  Docher, 
ildred  Grant,  Star  of  Waltham,  Helen  Kellar,  and  Mrs.  J. 

I  Ung.    The  latter  bloom  waa  given  the  silver  medal  for  the 

.  .lat  one  in  the  show.    Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  a  good 

'cond  with  splendid  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Mra.  J. 
king,  Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Ulster;  third,  Measrs.  B.  R. 
Ant  and  Sona. 

'  Eighteen  Teaa  dlatinct :  Measrs.  D.  Prior  were  first  with 
I   even  stand.    Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting,  The  Bride, 

'  oocente  Pirola,  Cleopatra,  and  Mra.  £.  Mawley  were 
e  beat  blooms.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  second 
ith  good  Rubens,  The  Bride,  and  Mme.  Ravary ;   third, 

'  easra.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sona. 

For  twelve  distinct  (three  trusses  of  each) :  Messrs.  Alex. 
ickson  and  Sons  were  first  with  a  grand  lot  of  well-built 
iwers.  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Robert  Scot, 
3re  aplendid.  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  second,  with 
rfid  Bessie  B/own,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

'■■  eaars.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  third. 

-  For  twelve  single  tnisses  of  any  H.P.  or  H.T.,  Measrs. 
•ank  Cant  and  Co.  were  first  with  a  lovely  stand  of  Mildred 

I  rant ;  second,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  with  Bessie 
rown  ;    third,  Mr.  Thomas  Rlgg  with  the  same  variety. 

'  For  twelve  single  truwes  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  Messrs. 

.  .  Prior  and  Son  were  first  with  a  splendid  lot  of  Maman 

ichet.    There  was  only  one  entry  in  the  class  for  eighteen 

tnchea  of  garden  Roaea,  and  thla  waa  won  by  Charlea  Turner 

Slough,  with  a  very  attractive  exhibit  in  which  were 

.  me.  P.  Ducher,  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Marqub  of  Salisbury, 
me.  Charles,  W.  H.  Richardson,  and  L'Ideal. 

Amatkurs. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  single  trusses :  First,  Rev.  J.  H. 

emberton,  with  a  nice  even  lot,  including  Caroline  Testout, 
'■'  ra.  W.  J.  Grant,  Tennyson,  Killamey,  Duchess  of  Albany, 

id  Laurence  Allen ;  second,  Mrs.  Hayward  ;  and  Mr.  W.  C. 
'  omaine  third. 

Six  aingle  trusses,  one  kind  :  First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 

Ith  Bessie  Brown;  second,  Mrs.  Hayward,  with  Her 
^  ajeaty ;  third,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond. 

-  Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes :  First,  Mr.  A.  Munt,  with  well 
'^^llt  flowers  of  good  colour,  including  Maman  Cochet. 
'*'  eopatra,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Anna  Olivier ;  second,  Mra. 

>  ayward  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond. 

*  SIX  distinct,  three  of  each  :  First,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ; 
cond,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley ;  third,  Mrs.  Hayward. 

>  Twelve  bunchea  of  garden  Roaes :  First,  Rev.  J.  H. 
^mberton ;  second,  Mrs.  Irving. 

^'Twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley 
I  obba,  with  good  Bessie  Brown,  Maman  Cochet,  Alice 
t'.Ddaell,  and  Ulster;  second,  Mr.  F.  B.  Gabriel ;  third,  Mr. 
^'.  C.  Romaine. 

icTwelve  distinct  single  trusses :  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley, 
#fth   a  grand   stand  of  White  Maman  Cochet,   Caroline 
satout,  and  Maman  Cochet ;  aeoond,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hammond  ; 
,#tlrd,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobba. 

^<*  Local  Classis. 

^In   the  daaa  for  eighteen  distinct  single  trusses  (the 


Romaine  was  first,  and  he  having  won  It  three  aocoeaalve 
Umea  It  now  becomea  hia  propertv.  He  had  a  splendid 
stand,  including  Mrs.  J.  Laing  (good),  Maman  Cochet,  Duke 
of  Albany,  and  A.  K.  WiUlama ;  second,  Mr.  J.  B.  Fortescne ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  F.  Govett 

For  twelve  distinct  aingle  tniaaea :  Flnt,  Mr.  A.  Munt ; 
second,  Mrs.  H.  Thomas ;  third,  Mrs.  Bulteal. 

For  six  trusses  of  any  H.T.  or  H.P.,  Mr.  A.  L.  Wigan  waa 
first  with  Kaiaerin  Anguau  Victoria ;  aeoond,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Shackle,  with  aame  variety;  third,  Mr.  A.  Munt,  with 
Bessie  Brown. 

For  six  trusaea,  any  Tea  or  Noiaette,  Mr.  A  Munt  was  first 
with  White  Maman  Ck)chet  (splendid);  second,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Fortescne,  with  Mme.  (kurin ;  third.  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,* 
with  Anna  Olivier. 

For  six  bunches  of  garden  Roaea,  distinct :  First,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Shackle,  with  a  charming  lot,  including  Crimson 
Rambler,  W.  Allen  Richardson,  and  Macrantha;  aecond, 
Mrs.  Irving ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Green. 

For  the  liest  display  of  cut  Roaes,  Mrs.  Irving  was  first 
with  a  very  charming  display,  and  won  the  Ducheas  of  Suther- 
land's Cup  outright  for  this ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Baxter;  third, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Austin. 

For  best  basket  of  Rosea,  Miss  Violet  Of  was  first  with  a 
pretty  arrangement ;  second,  Mrs.  Baxter;  third.  Mrs.  Green. 

For  best  dinner-table  decoration,  Mrs.  Daviea  was  firat 
with  a  charming  arrangement  of  Iceland  Popplea  and 
Gypsophila. 

For  a  group  of  planta,  Mr.  A  F.  Govett,  took  the  leading 
award  in  this  daas  with  a  nicely  arranged  group  of  Crotons, 
Francoa,  Schizanthua,  Caladinma,  Ac 

Fruit 
was  very  poorly  represented,  but  vegetablea  were  very 
plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Ca  had 
a  grand  display  of  hardy  fiowers  Me* sra.  Jonea  and  Son, 
Shrewsbury,  had  charming  Sweet  Peaa  arranged  with 
Gypaophila  and  Graaaea  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  had  a 
very  extensive  display  of  hardy  flowers,  Ro^e«,  and  Fuchsiaa. 
Measrs.  Litt  and  Son,  Windsor,  had  a  pretty  frrangementof 
floral  designs. 


,^'lndsor  Cu<)  is  given  to  the  winner  of  this  class),  Mr. 


HARROW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Fvw  people  are  aware  that  the  Harrow  Horticultural  Society 
was  esUDlished  so  long  ago  as  1863,  yet  such  is  the  case, 
and  it  is  still  doing  good  work  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
encouragement  of  gardening.  The  annnal  exhibition  was 
held  on  Tuesdav  last  (July  7),  in  the  grounds  of  Dudley 
Lodge,  by  kind  permission  of  J.  MacAndrew,  Baq.,  and 
althoujdi  the  gale  of  the  day  before  liad  damaged  some  of 
the  flowers  there  was  a  tery  good  display,  of  Roses  especially. 
Messrs.  D.  Prior's  flrst  prize  exhibit  of  thirty-six  blooms, 
waa  as  good  as  we  hate  seen  this  seaaon.  In  addition  to  the 
numerous  Rose  classes,  which  were  well  filled,  miscellaneous 
hardy  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  added  to  the  attrac- 
tiveneaa  and  intereat  of  the  show.  One  tent  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Lvlles'  exhibits,  the  chief  of  which  were  those 
competing  in  the  claaa  for  dinner-table  decoration.  There 
were  no  less  than  ten  displays  of  this  description,  and,  being 
unusually  well  arranged,  they  were  really  one  of  the  best 
featurea  of  the  show.  At  the  lunch  given  to  the  com- 
mittee. Judges,  and  other  officials,  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle  said  how 
much  they  were  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Mawley  and  Mr.  George 
Paul  for  their  valuable  help  on  many  occasions.  Several  of 
the  visitors  spoke  of  the  great  pleaaure  it  gave  them  to  vialt 
the  Harrow  Show,  where,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  A.  H. 
Williams,  Mr.  F.  Spencer  (honorary  secretaries),  and  Mr. 
Lewis  R.  Pawle  (honorary  treaaurer),  everything  worked  ao 
well,  and  they  met  wllh  so  hearty  and  hospitable  a  reception. 
Mr.  Mawley  referred  to  the  practice  of  mossing  the  boxes 
Instead  of  using  green  painted  lids,  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
that  it  was  disappearing.  He  alao  made  the  auggeation 
(which  we  think  the  committee  would  do  well  to  carry  out), 
that  thia  aociety  should  be  called  **  The  Harrow  Rose  and 
Horticultural  Society." 

Opsm  Classes. 
Thirty-six  Roses,  distinct:  First,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester,  with  an  excellent  lot  Beasie  Brown  in  this 
stand  won  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver-gilt  medal  for 
the  best  bloom  In  the  show,  given  by  Dr.  Williams.  Other 
lovely  blooms  in  thb  exhibit  were  Mildred  Grant,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Prince  Arthur,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting. 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Robert  Scolt.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester,  wore  second.  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Tennyson,  General  Jacqueminot,  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  and  Mme.  de  Wattevllle  were  tlie  best  blooms.  The 
third  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester.  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  were  the  best.  The  Harrow 
Horticultural  Soclety'a  Jubilee  (Challenge  Cup,  presented  by 
the  Ladles  of  Harrow  (to  be  won  three  years  In  succession), 
goes  with  the  flrst  prize.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  won 
it  in  1902. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct.  Tea  or  Noisette :  First,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  with  a  very  pretty  stand  that 
included  Jean  Ducher,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  The  Bride,  Maman 
Cochet,  Golden  Gate,  and  Ethel  Brownlow,  all  good.  Second. 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Culcheater,  with  Mra.  Edward 
Mawley,  Lady  Roberta,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadalllac  in  really  good  condition.  Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Esq., 
West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  third,  Mme.  Hoate,  Cleo- 
patra, and  Bridesmaid  being  flnely  shown.  There  were 
several  more  entries  in  this  claas. 

Twelve  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  distinct :  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  won  the 
flrst  prize.  Camoens,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Guatave  Regis,  and  Liberty  were  very  pretty  bunches. 

Amatiurs. 
Twenty-four  Roaes,  distinct :  First.  E.  B.  Llndsell,  Esq., 
Bearton,  Hitchin,  who  thereby  won  the  cup  given  by  Lewis 
S.  Pawle,  Eiq.  (^mtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Beasie  Brown,  La 
France,  Mme.  Cusin,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  Grant,  and  S.  M. 
RodocanachI  were  the  best  of  a  beautiful  lot.   0.  G.  Orpen, 


Saq.,  West  BeiJB^olt,  Colchester,  was  second  with  an  exhibit 
of  leaa  uniform  quality.  The  beat  blooms  were  Mme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  bridesmaid.  White  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Mildred  Grant;  third,  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Berkhampstead. 
whoae  fineat  flowers  were  Mrs.  Grant,  Marquise  Litta,  ana 
La  France. 

Twelve  Roaea,  distinct,  not  open  to  exhibitors  In  the 
preceding  class:  First,  Arthur  Munt,  Esq.,  Hedgerley, 
Slough,  with  good  blooms,  the  pick  of  which  were  Mrs. 
Grant,  Maman  Cochet,  and  La  France.  W.  G.  Adoock,  Esq. 
The  Briars,  North  Finchlev,  was  second,  Gustavo  Piganean 
and  Captain  Hayward  being  finely  ahown;  third,  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Eaq.,  Burgeaa  Hill,  Sussex.  His  Killamey  was  a 
lovely  bloom. 

Twelve  Rosea,  dlatinct.  Tea  or  Noisette :  First,  Rev.  F.  R. 
Bnmalde,  Stanbridge  Rectorv,  Essex.  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  EdwardMawley,  Muriel  Grahame,  and  L'lnno- 
cence  Flrola  were  the  best  blooms  In  a  fairly  cood  exhibit. 
Osmond  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Mme.  Ho^ 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  Medea  aa  the  beat ;  third,  Arthur 
Munt,  Esq.,  Hedgerley,  Slough.  Mme.  Cualn  was  the  beat 
bloom. 

MEMBIRS  of  THR  SOCIXTT.— GAKDIiriBS'  DlYISION. 

Twelve  Roaea,  dlatinct :  First  prize  and  National  Rose 
Society's  silver  medal  were  won  by  Lewis  S.  Pawle, 
Esq.  Antoine  Rivoire,  Bessie  Brown,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  and  Maman  Cochet  were  the  beat  blooma.  Dr. 
H.  A.  Willlanw,  Rotorua,  Harrow,  was  second.  Mrs.  Sher- 
man Crawford,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Margenth  Appert  (a 
well-formed,  large,  roae-colonred  bloom),  and  Maman  Cochet 
were  his  finest  flowers;  third,  J.  R.  Cater,  Esq.,  Kaiaerin 
A.  Victoria  and  Medea  both  being  good. 

Six  Roaea  (dlatinct),  not  open  to  exhibitors  in  preceding 
daaa:  Flrat,  Frank  Spencer,  Esq.,  with  some  beautiful 
blooma.  One  of  Mildred  Grant  on  this  stand  won  the 
National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in 
members'  claaaea.  white  Maman  Cochet,  Clara  Watson, 
Tennyaon,  and  Lady  Clanmorrla  alao  were  well  ahown. 
Second,  Arnold  Mitchell.  Esq. ;  thUd,  L.  R.  W.  Forrest,  Esq. 

Six  Roses,  Tea  or  NoiMtte:  First,  Frank  Spencer,  Esq., 
who  again  showed  well.  Jean  Ducher,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  being  excellent ;  aeoond.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Williama,  whoae  blooma  were  rather  smaller.  Catherine 
Mermet,  Bridesmaid,  and  L'Innocente  Pirola  were,  however, 
all  well  shown ;  third,  J.  R.  Cater,  Esq. 

Four  Roses  of  any  one  variety  :  First,  Frank  Spencer,  Siq., 
with  very  good  White  Maman  Cochet;  second,  Arnold 
Mitchell.  Esq.,  with  Caroline  Teatout;  third,  Lewia  S. 
Pawle,  iGsq.,  with  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford. 

Three  vaaea  of  Roaea,  three  blooms  of  each  :  First,  Frank 
Spencer.  Eaq. ;  second,  A.  S.  Hargreavea,  Esq. ;  third.  Dr. 
A.  H.  Williama 

Four  bunches  of  garden  Roaes :  First,  A.  S.  Hargreavea, 
Esq.,  whoae  beat  vaseful  was  W.  A.  Richardson  (beautiful 
colouring) ;  second,  Dr.  A.  H.  Williams ;  third,  S.  Gardner, 
Eiq.,  who  showed  rugosa  and  other  single  Roses. 

Amateur  Members. 

Six  Rosea,  not  more  than  two  of  one  sort:  First,  A 
Bryans,  Eaq.,  H.  Schulthels  and  Killamey  being  the  beat ; 
second,  Mrs.  Burton.  Prince  Camllle  de  Rohan  was  a  lovely 
bloom,  also  Cleopatra ;  third,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Holme. 

Vaae  of  Roaea :  First,  A.  J.  Obermayer,  Eaq. ;  aeoond, 
Captain  Johnson. 

OoTTAasRS  (Members  Only). 

Six  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Mrs.  Whitfield,  with  several 
good  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Mower ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Allen. 

Group  of  planta :  Firat,  Mra.  Charlea  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Norman). 

Four  Begonias :  First,  A.  S.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  with  very 
creditable  plants. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Collection  of  cut  flowers  (prizes  glren  by  Lady  North  wick) : 
First,  S.  Gardner,  Esq.,  who  showed  Iceland  Popples,  Gall- 
Urdias,  Eschscholtziaa,  Sweet  Peaa,  and  other  bright  flowers ; 
second,  A.  8.  Hargreavea,  Eaq.,  whose  group  included  some 
English  Irises,  Lychnis  (dialoedonica,  Canterbury  Bella,  Ac ; 
third,  Mrs.  Charles. 

Twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers :  First,  Rev.  E.  C.  K  Owen ; 
second,  E.  Graham,  Esq. ;  third,  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  Esq.,  all 
very  bright. 

Six  bunches  of  cut  flowers :  First.  E.  W.  Howson,  Esq. ; 
second,  G.  B.  Innes  Hopkins,  Esq. ;  third,  Arnold  Mitchell, 

^Twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peaa,  distinct :  First,  Lewis  S. 
Pawle,  Esq.,  the  best  varieties  being  Miss  Willmott,  cocdnea, 
and  Duke  of  Westminster ;  second,  J.  A.  Stuart,  Esq.,  with 
a  very  pretty  lot  also ;  third,  Mrs.  Charles. 

Six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas :  First,  A.  K.  Cariyon,  Esq. ; 
second,  G.  B.  Innes  Hopkins,  Esq. ;  third,  E.  W.  Howson, 


Th( 


he  flrst  prize  for  six  spikes  of  Delphiniums  was  won  by 
Arnold  Mitchell,  Esq. ;  Lewis  8.  Pawle,  Esq.,  was  second ; 
and  E.  Graham.  Esq.,  third. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  showed  an  admirable 
diaplay  of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  lovely  varietlea  Measrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheahnnt,  aent  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  Lion, 
Stanmore,  Middlesex,  showed  Caladlums,  Delphiniums,  and 
New  White  Royal  Pelargonium  Mra.  J.  Lion. 

Meaars.  Jamea  Taylor  and  Sona,  St.  Hilda's  Nursery, 
Harrow,  exhibited  miscellaneous  Planta;  Meaara.  w. 
Cutbnsh  and  Sons,  Bamet  Nurseries,  and  Highgate,  N., 
showed  an  attractive  display  of  Sweet  Peaa,  Roaes,  ana 
Gamatlona,  both  Malmaison  and  tree  varieties.  There 
were  numeroua  exhibits  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Ladies'  Division. 
Dinner-table  decoration.— The  flrst  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Evelyn  MacAndrew  with  a  very  pretty  arrangement  of  pink 
Gladioli,  pink  Centaurea  and  Gypsophila.  Miaa  O'Neill  was 
second  with  a  simple—yet  unusually  effective— table  of  light 
purple  Sweet  Peas  in  the  centre,  and  dark  ones  at  each 
corner.  The  third  prize  was  won  by  Mra.  Arnold  Mitchell, 
who  used  Cornflowers,  Teasel,  Gypaophila,  but  there  waa 
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a  propondenmce  of  greeneiy*  Then  wen  nnmerotu  other 
entriet. 

Mr*.  PeriDfler  wm  flnt  for  an  ammgement  of  flowers  in 
a  Tase,  showing  Koses. 

Min  Evelyn  MacAndrow  won  the  first  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion of  cut  flowers,  arranged  in  a  basket,  with  English 
Irises  and  Scablons,  all  of  Tarioos  shades  of  purple. 

In  the  class  for  an  arrangement  fpr  centn  of  dinner-table, 
Roses  only,  (open  to  amateurs  within  25  miles  of  Harrow),  Miss 
Beatrice  Lsngton  was  first,  with  a  lovely  display  of  Apricot 
and  yellow>tmted  flowers. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thbre  was  a  very  small  meeting  of  the  society  on  the 
7th  inst.,  but  the  groups  shown  wen  interesting,  and  in  some 
cases  very  beautiful. 

Floral  ComarTES. 
Present :  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (chairman)^  Messrs.  Charles  T. 
DrueiTt  Oeo.  Nicholson,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  James 
Hudson,  J.  Jennings,  Wm.  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  Chas.  Dixon, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  Geo.  Gordon,  H.  J.  Jones,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
Charles  E.  Pearson,  Charles  K  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  and  Amos  Perry. 

Hardy  flowers  wen  well  shown  on  this  occasion,  some 
important  groups  being  staged  by  the  leading  growers  of 
these  plants. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  set  up  a  good  lot 
of  pennnials,  among  which  we  wen  pleased  to  note  the 
somewhat  scarce  double  white  sweet-scented  Campion, 
Lychnis  vespertina  plena,  good  masses  of  AlstroDmerlas, 
Galegas,  Delphinium  Belladonna,  PotenUllas  (very  fine). 
Lychnis  haageana,  many  Gaillardias,  Lillum  Brownii,  Water 
Lilies,  <fcc 

Messrs.  T.  8.  Wan  and  Co.,  Feltham,  made  a  speciality  of 
Delphiniums  on  this  occasion,  and  of  these  showy  July 
flowers  there  was  certainly  a  goodly  array,  quite  informally 
arranged . 

Some  fine  Enmurl  wen  also  shown,  among  which  we 
noted  Sybil,  orange-yellow,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  B. 
Bnngei  and  E.  Wani,  and  E.  Wycliffe,  a  strong  yellow, 
brosd  In  petal,  and  said  to  result  from  the  crossing  of  E. 
Wani  and  E.  Olsie. 

Crotons  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  wen  in  some  120 
distinct  varieties,  and  in  their  groundwork  of  Maidenhair 
Kern  made  a  fine  display  of  colour.  The  plants  wen  mostly 
small  examples  In  6-Inch  or  6-Inch  pots  and  quite  npresen- 
tatfve  of  all  sections  of  this  fine  decontlve  group. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  showed  a  group  of 
Carnations,  Malmalsons,  and  border  varieties  in  pots, 
intermingled  with  each  other. 

Carnations  wen  also  finely  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  HIghgate.  Of  those  shown  we  noted  Monk,  a  very 
fine  scarlet ;  Maggie  Hodgson,  crimson;  Valleta,  blush ; 
Thora.  also,  blush ;  Don  Juan,  crimson,  fine  petal ;  Queen  of 
the  Isles,  yellow  ground  ;  and  others. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sonp,  Chelsea,  showed  a  beautiful 
lot  of  AnsBctochilus  and  allied  things,  as  D.issinia,  Hsemarla, 
Goodyera,  Ac.  Of  these  Dossinia  marmorata  was  very  fine. 
The  group  was  surrounded  by  small  plants  of  Eugenia  myrio- 
phylla,  a  dainty  shrub-like  plant  very  dwarf  in  stature. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  showed,  as  usual, 
hardy  cut  flowers  in  great  quantity.  Some  of  the  things 
wen  exceedingly  showy,  notably  Eremurus  Bungei,  a  rich 
yellow-flowered  plant  Iris  laevigata  In  variety  was  also  in 
strong  force,  and  so  too  Iris  spuria  alba,  &c.  The  Calochortl 
from  this  firm  an  always  very  beautiful,  and  from  this 
standpoint  then  is  no  variation.  Liliums  wen  good  and 
numerous,  particularly  so  being  L.  Brownii.  L.  tigrinura 
in  variety,  L.  szovitzlanum,  all  very  beautiful.  Iris  Mounleri, 
rich  yellow,  is  also  a  fine  border  plant  now  In  season. 

The  Roses  from  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sens,  Old  Rose 
Gardens,  Colchester,  wen  a  capital  lot,  especially  good  being 
the  pun  white  Fran  Karl  DruscbkL  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Mildred  Grant,  Papa  Lambert,  deep  pink  of  exceptional  size 
and  form ;  Duchess  of  Portland,  fine  creamy  white ;  Mrs. 
B.  R.  Cant,  deep  rose-pink ;  and  Souv.  de  Catherine  Gulllot, 
deep  apricot,  wen  among  the  best  Blush  Rambler  was  also 
finely  shown,  and.  Indeed,  Is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  wen 
very  good,  and  included  the  leading  sorts  now  grown. 

Hardy  fiowers  from  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent, 
included  Inula  glandulnsa,  Potentillas,  Delphinlnms,  Iris 
Monnieri,  Gaillardias,  Campanulas,  d^c.  Iris  ochroleuca  was 
also  very  fine. 

Small  Cactaceous  plants  and  allied  things  wen  again 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Anker,  Baker  Street  Then  wen  many 
species  grouped  together. 

Verbena  Warley  was  well  shown  by  Miss  WUlmott,  Warley 
Place,  Essex.  It  Is  a  fine  scarlet  variety,  of  a  vigorous 
constitution,  the  colour  exceedingly  shovry. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Wlnchmon  Hill,  showed  hardy  plants  In 
fine  condition,  and  with  a  ran  lot  of  Water  Lilies  in  trays 
made  a  most  effective  exhibit  Of  these  latter  we  noted 
N.  Laydekeri  rosea,  N.  elllslaua,  N.  Marllacea  chromatella, 
N.  M  camea,  N.  Gladstonel,  N.  Wm.  Dongal  (a  grand 
white),  N.  Marliacea  alblda  (very  fine),  Ac. 

Campanula  rhomboidalis,  a  rich  bine,  was  finely  staged. 
It  is  a  capital  dwarf  border  plant  Heuchera  sanguinea 
Walker's  variety  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all  this  race,  rich 
in  colour  and  large  In  bell. 

Messra.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Malmal- 
son  Carnations  in  grand  style ;  the  plants  perfect  in  health 
and  vigour.  A  few  of  the  best  an  John  Coles,  scarlet,  fine ; 
Robert  Bums,  red-scarlet ;  Mra.  Tnlawny,  Mn.  Grimston, 
rosy  flaked  bloom  ;  Sir  Charles  Freemantle ;  Lady  Rose,  deep 
rnse-pink,  one  of  the  gems ;  Magirle  Hodgson,  crimson  ; 
NamUus,  flesh ;  Albion,  rose ;  and  King  Oscar  being  among 
the  best. 

Some  pots  of  Lilium  Marham  in  variety  wen  shown  by 
Miss  WUlmott,  Wariev,  Essex. 

Shrubs  from  Messrs.  Veitch  included  Escallonia  phUlipiana, 
white  flowen,  Oytlsitt  nigricans,  golden  ;  Stuartia  Pseudo 
Qamellia,  cupped^  white  flowers;    Gjrtlsus   schipkaensi*, 


creamy  flowers ;  a  group  of 
Rhododendrons  of  the  Java 
Jasminiflorus  group  was 
also  shown. 

Carnations  of  the  border 
Wpe  wen  shown  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shir- 
ley,  showed  his  much 
improved  strain  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  a  group  embracing 
the  greatest  beauty  and 
many  shsdes  of  colour. 

A  group  of  Campanula 
peregrins,  together  with  a 
large  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  in  pots,  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  attracted  mudi 
attention.  These  letter 
wen  grouped  in  triangular 
fashion,  thne  pots  of  each, 
and  about  S  feet  high. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons 
showed  a  small  group  of 
cut  flowers,  the  chief  of 
these  being  the  early 
Gladioli,  of  which  a  Ia<^ge 
variety  was  set  up.  Iris 
Itevigata  in  variety  and 
with  Water  Lilies  wen  also 
from  the  same  firm. 

Nymphiea  mooriana, 
from  Australia,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Leopold'  de  Roth- 
schild, Gunnersbury  House 
igardener,  Mr.  Hudson).  It 
Is  yellow-flowered,  and,  we 
presume,  not  hardy. 

Awards. 

The  following  received  an 
award  cf  merit : 

CampanrUa  peregritM,  » 
This  Is  a  showy  biennlsl 
species  of  some  worth  as  a 
flowering  plant  for  the  con- 
servatory. The  flowen  an 
bell-shaped,  pale  blue  to 
violet-blue  In  colour,  the 
ovary  being  encinled,  as 
also  the  base  of  the  corolla, 
with  deepest  violet -blue. 
The  flowers  an  arranged 
In  a  dense  splcate  raceme 
2h  feet  high,  llie  plant 
ii  much  branched  from  the 
base,  thus  enhancing  its 
decorative  value.  The  spe- 
cies is  a  very  old  one,  and 
long  known  to  gardens. 
Shown  by  Messra.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Carnation  Diadem.  —  A 
well  formed  flower,  with 
light  yellow  ground  and 
rose  markings  and  stripes. 
The  flower  is  beautifully 
formed. 

Carnation     Merlin.  —  A 
yellow  ground  bloom  of  large  size,  with  bordering  of  heavy 
crimson.    Both  these  wen  from  Messra.  Wm.  Cutbush  and 
Sen,  HIghgate. 

Nephrolepii  eord\fblia  crittata  con^rMto.— This  dwarf  in- 
teresting Fern  Is  fully  described,  or  at  least  broadly  so.  In 
its  name.  The  fronds  an  some  6  Inches  long,  as  shown,  the 
parts  appanntly  congested  or  closely  arranged  together. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

List  of  Medals. 

SUver-gUt  Ftora.  — Messra  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  May.  Upper  Edmonton. 

SUver  Flora.— ^wm.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

saver  Bankeian.—Ur.  M.  Prichard,  Hants;  Messra  T.  S. 
Wan  and  Co.,  Feltham ;  Messra.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Col- 
chester; Miss  WUlmott,  V.M.H.,  Warley;  Mr.  J.  Peed, 
West  Norwood  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Perry,  Wlnchmon  Hill. 

♦♦*  The  reports  of  the  Sutton  Roee  Show,  Croydon  Flotoer 
^if,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Orchid  and 
Frutt  Cammitteet  are  unavoidably  held  over. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  V.M.H. 
With  much  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death, 
on  Fnday,  the  3rd  inst,  of  Mr.  William  Thompson 
of  Ipswich,  in  his  Slat  year.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
aay  that  the  whole  horticultural  world— not  that 
of  England  only— knew  and  honoured  Mr.  Thomp- 
son.  His  wide  knowledge  and  unfailing  kindness 
were  always  at  the  service  of  enquirers,  while  those 
who  knew  him  as  a  friend  knew  how  good  a  friend 
he  wa«i.  His  position  in  horticulture  was  one  by 
itself.  His  wide  botanical  studies  were  reflected 
in  his  seed  catalogue,  always  the  most  interesting 
of  any  to  the  intelligent  amateur.  In  the  lists  of ,  c,^«o 
others  of  the  most  eminent  seed  firms  might  be  1 1855. 


THE  LATE   MB.  WILLIAM  THOMPSON,  V.M.H. 


found  varieties  of  garden  flowers  carried  to  bi| 
and  more  special  development ;  but  people  fa 
that,  allowing  for  errors  that  most  creep  ral 
list  of  such  wide  comprehensiveness,  Thcn^ 
was  entirely  to  be  depended  on. 

We  desire  to  record  to  his  honour  that  a 
other  tradesman's  list  do  we  remember  to  k 
seen  appended  to  the  name  of  a  plant :  **  Tliis  i 
I  cannot  recommend."  The  seea  in  qaeetioo 
of  some  half-hardy  annual  commonly  called 
but  Mr.  Thompson  had  reason  to  doubt  the  qa 
of  the  batch  that  had  that  year  oome  into 
hands.  The  same  thing  may  have  been  d 
observed  in  the  interesting  supplementary  lot 
seeds  of  new  or  special  plants.  When  wed 
offered  of  plants  unknown  to  him  he  passed  <m 
description  he  had  received,  but  was  oarefsi 
say  that  he  had  not  himself  tested  it. 

The  following  from  the    East    Angiicm   I> 
Times  is  of  interest : 

**  Mr.  Thompson,  who  leaves  a  son  (Mr.  ^ 
Thompson)  ana  three  daughters  to  mourn  his  I 
had  resided  in  Ipswich  all  his  life.  He  man 
Miss  Fisher  of  Yoxford,  who  predeceased  hia 
1884.  As  a  young  man,  the  deceased  gentki 
was  always  deeply  interested  in  science. 
beffan  by  studying  chemistry  and  photograp 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the 
Daguerreotype  method  of  photography.  Afw 
time  his  health  began  to  fail  him  a  little,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  botany,  his  pursnit  of  i 
science  being  at  the  outset  purely  a  nobby.  lii 
by  little  be  began  the  exchange  and  sale  of  i 
seeds,  and  he   published    his   first  catalogae 
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His  speoiality  was  always  bepbaoeous  aod  alpine 
plants.  Through  many  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  he  was  gradaally  enabled  to  introduoe 
to  the  English  gardening  world  a  large  number  of 
plants  hitherto  not  brought  into  cultivation. 

"The  deceased  was  a  man  of  wide  interests,  great 
reading,  marvellous  memory,  and  an  extremely  good 
linguist.  He  was  of  lovable  disposition,  and  dis- 
played an  old-world  courtesy,  comoined  with  entire 
simplicity  of  character."  Mr.  Thompson  was  a 
Victoria  Medallist  of  Honour. 


The   Midland    Caraation   and 

PlOOtee  Society  will  hold  its  usual  annual 
exhibition  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  6  and  7, 
which  is  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  season. 

The  Royal  Hoptioultupal  Society's 
gardens  as  an  open  space  fop  Chis- 

wlok. — There  is  considerable  heart-burning  in 
Ghiswick  over  the  society's  gardens.  Some  consider 
their  purchase  a  wise  move,  others  that  it  is  just 
the  spot  for  a  new  technical  school,  but  it  does  not 
seem  at  all  clear  that  the  council  of  the  society  have 
even  parted  with  them.  Whatever  their  future  is 
to  be  there  is  a  decided  opinion  that  they  should 
be  preserved  as  an  open  space, 

National  Dahlia  Society.— A  meeting 

of  the  committee  will  be  held,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  in  the  club-room  at  the 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  on  Tuesday, 
the  21st  inst.,  at  2  p.m.  Business  :  1.  Election  of 
judges  for  London  and  Manchester  shows ; 
S.   Advertising   the   London  exhibition.— P.   W. 

TUIXOCH. 

The  1908  Sweet  Pea  Show.— Evicted 

from  the  site  of  their  former  yearly  displays,  the 
National  Sweet  Pea  Society  will  hold  their  third 
grand  exhibition  at  London's  popular  resort, 
£arrs  Court,  on  the  15th  and  16th  inst.  On 
both  days  the  spacious  Prince's  Hall  at  the 
Warwick  Road  entrance,  picturesquely  arrayed 
with  countless  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  be  open  entirely  free 
to  visitors  to  the  International  Fire  Exhibition. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  prizes  offered  in  the 
recognised  classes,  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society's  silver  medal  will  be  given  for  the  finest 
novelty  of  the  year. 

Bamboos  flOWepillflr*— I  saw  your  notice 
of  the  Bamboo  A.  Simoni  being  in  flower.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  as  troublesome  as  my  two  large  plants  of 
A.  S.  variegata.  These  for  three  years  have  refused 
to  doanvthing  but  flower  and  seed  for  about  eisht 
months  m  the  year.  This  year  they  began  soon  after 
Christmas,  and  there  is  not  a  culm  that  is  not 
crowded  with  old  and  young  need-pods.  I  send 
vou  a  bit  of  both  to  see.  You  will  notice  that  the 
iater  fLoworina  has  resulted  in  plenty  of  seed  set.  I 
did  not  senaany  larger  quantity  as  it  is  not 
beautiful.  The  plants  now  look  like  ragged  bundles 
of  old  straw  ;  there  must  be  pints  of  seed,  yet  only 
a  leaf  here  and  there.  I  send  one  of  the  largest 
branchlets,  but  it  shows  the  variegation.  I  have 
never,  known  -  tender  and  half-hardy  shrubs,  also 
Bamboos,  in  such  rampant  growth  as  this  vear,  and 
the  dry  heat  that  we  aire  now  suffering  from  will, 
at  any  rate,  ripen  the  wood,  and  so  do  good,  but 
we  are  parched  up.  —  A.  Bayldon,  OaJdands^ 
Datolish,  Devon, 

I  have  here  a  quantity  of  Bamboos,  which  this 
year  are  covered  with  inflorescence.  Only  one  is 
in  flower,  which  I  think  may  be  Simoni,  but  I  am 
not  very  cleaf  as  to  the  different  forms.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  flowering  of 
this  Bamboo  is  general  throughout  the  country  this 
year,  also  to  observe  whether  the  seed  will  ripen 
in  this  climate.— R.  M.  Greavks,  fTem,  Port- 
madoc. 

Rhubarb  The  Sutton.— For  a  great 

number  of  years  I  have  taken  much  interest  in 
Rhubarb,  chiefly  to  get  an  early  variety  with 
sticks  of  sood  colour  that  does  not  run  to  seed 
quickly.  My  note  on  this  occasion  refers  to  The 
Sutton,  and  so  far  it  is  much  superior  to  any  variety 
I  have  grown.  I  force  large  quantities  of  Rhubarb, 
and  I  lukve  given  most  sorts  a  trial  with  excellent 
results,  both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  the  forcing 
pit.     This  variety  much  resembles  the  Victoria, 


but  is  earlier  and  scarcely  produces  a  seed.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  rich  red,  and  this  is  retained 
even  in  a  cooked  state,  and  the  roots  even  when 
forced  in  a  dark  Mushroom  house  Rive  well  coloured 
sticks  of  good  size.  The  Sutton  Rhubarb  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  a  year  or  two  aso,  and  in  my  opinion 
thorouflhly  deserved  a  higher  award,  as  after  two 
seasonr  trial  it  is  better  than  older  sorts,  both  for 
flavour  and  earliness,  two  important  points.  It 
also  forces  very  readily.  This  variety  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  more  recently  introduced  winter 
Rhubarb,  an  American  variety  that  requires  no 
forcing,  but  merely  protection.— O.  W. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qu««tloiMi  and  Ajamwwnu—Tlu  Editor  mtends  to 
mate  Tna  Oakdin  k§ln^toaUr6€uler$wKodstire«uiisUino$t 
no  maUtrvfkat  ths  hranok  €/ gardening  nutybOt  ^^"^d  with  that 
ob^eet  wiU  make  a  »pte%al  fMStwre  of  Om  "  Annotn  to  Corre- 
pondonts"  eolwnn.  All  eommunicationt  tkould  be  clee^ 
and  eoneieely  written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreeeed  to  the  Sdrob  of  Thi  Oardbh,  §0,  TavietoekStreetf 
Covent  Oarden,  London.  Lettere  on  bveineu  ehould  be  tent 
to  the  PUBUBHUL  The  name  and  addrett  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  detignation  he  may  detire  to  be 
lAted  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  tent,  eaeh 
thould  be  on  a  teparate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.—./.  F.  A.—i,  DictamnQs  FrazInelU; 

2,  AnchoM  sempenrirens  probably,  no  flower  remained ; 
8,  AJaga  pvrainidalU ;  4,  Scilla  iilio-hyactnthina ;  6, 
fliytemna  orblcolare  ;  6,  Phjrteama  orbiculare  rarlety ;  7, 

Ertgerun  phtladelphlcut. Medway.—TnteopogQn  pratense. 

Rote.— I,  Phyteoma  orbiculare;  2,  Seneeio  Doronicum  ; 

3,  Centranthui  mber. Lady  f/.— Phlomit  frutlcoea. 

Unhealthy  Fuohelaa  (A.  K  L.).-Judging  hy  the 

shoots  sent  your  Fachsia  bas  received  some  decided  check, 
caused  probably  by  the  cold  harsh  weather  that  we  have 
experienced  this  season.  Now  that  the  warmer  weather  has 
set  in  the  plant  will  probably  soon  outgrow  its  ailment,  and 
flower  as  well  as  ever,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  later  than 
usual. 

Cuppant  ehoota  blighted  (J.  F.  fi.).— The  Currant 
shoots  which  yon  sent  were  very  much  dried  up  by  the  time 
they  reached  me,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  the  distortion  of 
the  shoots  is  due  to  the  action  of  aphides.  The  best  way  of 
destroying  the  aphides  is  by  spraying  with  paraflln  emulsion. 
Abol,  or  some  other  Insecticide  containing  paraflln  and 
soft  soap.  This,  however,  will  not  improve  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  which  should  be  well  syringed  with  water  a  few 
hours  afterwards.  When  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  collect 
and  burn  them,  and  when  pruning  the  bushes  collect  and 
bum  all  that  has  t)een  cut  of.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
winter  and  before  the  buds  show  any  signs  of  opening 
spray  the  bushes  with  the  following  caustic  wash :  Dissolve 
lib.  of  caustic  soda  in  half  a  pail  of  water,  then  add  }lb. 
of  pearlash.  Stir  until  all  Is  dissolved,  add  water  to  make 
10  gallons,  and  then  add  lOos.  of  soft  soap  which  has  been 
already  melted  in  a  little  hot  water.  This  mixture  is  very 
caustic,  and  must  not  be  sllowed  to  remain  on  the  hands 
or  clothes.  Next  season  if  the  bushes  be  again  Infested 
spray  with  paraflln  emulsion  as  soon  as  any  injury  Is 
noticed.— O.  8.  8. 

Peap  tpee  diseased  (I.  H.  WabdX— The  branch  of 
your  Pear  tree  that  you  sent  Is  infested  with  one  of  the 
scale  Insects  (Lecanium  genevense).  I(  only  a  few  shoots 
are  infested  1  should  cut  them  off  at  once  and  bum  them, 
but  if  the  insects  are  more  or  less  spread  over  the  tree  I 
should  spray  the  tree  well  with  paraflln  emulsion,  avoiding 
the  fruit  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  tree  be  a  small  one 
you  might  simply  paint  the  affected  shoots  over  with  the 
emulsion,  having  first  robbed  off  with  a  stiff  brash  as  many 
of  the  scales  as  possible.  It  Is  as  well  when  doing  this  to 
wet  the  brush  with  the  emulsion  or  with  soft  soap  and 
water.  The  insect  lays  Its  eggs  beneath  its  scale,  so  that 
when  these  are  brushed  off  there  Is  a  chance  of  the  eggs 
falling  on  to  other  parts  unless  they  are  caught  in  some 
liquid.  When  the  leaves  are  off  go  carefully  over  the  tree  and 
dress  all  the  infested  parts  with  paraflln  emulsion.— O.  8.  8. 

Ventilation  of  vineplea,  6co.  (Edkn  Phillpotts). 
From  your  statement  iliat  the  Axaleas  placed  under  the 
Vines  were  known  to  be  infested  with  thrlp,  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Azaleas  are 
responsible  for  communicating  the  thrlp  to  the  Vines.  This 
\%  a  common  occurrence,  aod  arises  from  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivator  in  not  seeing  that  the  plants  are 
perfectly  clean  when  placed  in  the  vinery  for  protection 
during  winter.  These  conditions  assured  there  is  no  reason 
why  such  plants  should  not  be  wintered  in  a  vinery.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  insect-Infested  plants  are  placed  In  the 
vinery  all  hope  of  successful  Qrape  culture  may  be  abandoned. 
Vines  seriously  attacked  by  thrip  or  red  spider  are  so 
weakened  and  handicapped  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  good  quality  fruit.  The 
front  ventilation  of  vineries  is  a  question  upon  which 
conflicting  opinions  are  held  bv  experts.  To  answer  your 
question  satisfactorily  one  ought  to  know  whether  It  has 
reference  to  early,  mid-season  or  late  Grapes.  If  it  refers  to 
early  Grape*,  ripening  say  at  the  end  of  May,  the  weight  of 
opinion  among  experts  is  against  the  admission  of  front  air 


until  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  At  that  season  the  tem- 
perature may  be  properly  controlled  by  the  use  of  the  top 
ventilators  alone.  The  weather  Is  then  usually  cold  and 
changeable,  and  a  draught  of  cold  air  coming  In  direct 
contact  with  the  foliage  may  do  much  damage  in  a  very 
short  tine  by  causing  mildew  or  rust  to  attack  the  Vines. 
For  later  Grapes,  during  May  and  subsequent  months,  front 
air  may  be  admitted,  at  first  cautiously  and  sparingly,  and 
only  during  bright  and  warm  weather.  As  the  summer 
advances  more  air  msy  be  given,  but  it  is  always  necessary 
to  exercise  caution  in  the  admission  of  front  air.  The 
cultivator's  object  In  view  should  be  to  secure  a  warm, 
buoyant  atmosphere  without  draughts  which  chill  the  air 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Vines. 

Fly  (name  of  sender  lost).— The  brilliantly  coloured  little 
fly  is  one  of  the  "Ruby  flies"  belonging  to  the  genus 
Chrysia.  In  a  garden  it  is  of  no  Importance  one  way  or 
another,  except  from  an  testhetic  point  of  view,  for  they 
are  most  beautiful  little  Insects.  Tliey  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  insecU  as  the  bees  and  wasps,  and  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  grabs  of  other  insects  belonging  to  the  same  order.— 
G.  8.  8. 

P»onlea  and  Sweet  Pea8(E.  H.  J.  Caistbb).- 
We  cannot  give  the  remotest  reason  for  the  failure  of  the 
former  from  the  very  small  scrap  senL  You  give  no  par- 
ticulars of  cultivation,  and  you  do  not  say  if  the  disease  so- 
called  is  of  annual  ooourrenoe  or  only  of  the  current  year. 
In  the  latter  insUnce  PsDonles  all  over  the  country  have 
suffered  terribly  from  the  frost ;  Indeed,  this  crippled  the 

Slants  so  much  that  it  was  feared  the  buds  were  rained, 
uch  frosts  as  those  experienced  this  year  while  the  plants 
were  in  full  bud  have  never  before  been  known,  tlie  growths 
drooping  for  days.  It  is  probable  your  plants  nave  suffered 
from  tiie  same  cause,  and  we  could  nave  given  a  more 
definite  reply  had  you  submitted  quite  fresh  material. 
With  regard  to  the  Sweet  Peas  we  say  at  once  it  Is 
most  unwise  to  plant  in  the  same  position  year  after 
year.  Nothing  is  calculated  to  bring  abeolute  failure  more 
quickly  than  this.  These  and  similar  crops  should  be 
given  a  fresh  position  or  fresh  soil  each  year,  the  ground 
well  prepared  In  autumn  and  liberally  treated  with  nitro- 
genous manures.  Farmyard  or  sUble  manure  Is  excellent, 
and  in  fresh,  deeply  worked  soil  Is  capable  of  yielding  the 
best  results. 


*•*  The  Yearly  Svbteription  to  T^l  Gabdbn  if:  Inland, 
1B».:  PorHan.  17m.  6d. 
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HARDY    FRUITS    IN    1903. 

A  Disastrous  Year. 

THIS  season  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  bardy  fruit  culture 
in  the  British  Isles.    From  reports 
received  early  in  the  year  we  were 
prepared  to  hear  of  poor  and  partial 
crops    throughout    the    country;    but   later 
reports  gave  a  gloomy  account  of  the  outlook 
with  regard   to  the    returns  that  might  be 
expected    from    our     British    orchards   and 
,  gardens,  especially   of    the    most    important 
I  crops  of  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Pears. 
'  Year  in  and  year  out  we  are  blessed  with  an 
abundant    promise    of    bountiful    crops    by 
the  rich  and    luxuriant   display  of  blossom 
t  fruit  trees   always   present  in   spring.     This 
spring    was     no     exception,     as     a     better 
promise  of  abundant  crops  was  never  more 
apparent.     Amongst  other  counties,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  Worcestershire,  where 
:  the   trees  in  orchards  and  gardens  were  in 
'  bloom,  and  a  more  beautiful  sight  or  a  more 
promising  prospect  for  a  good  fruit  season  we 
!  never  remember. 

The  art  of  fruit  growing  in  Britain  has  been 
.  brought  to  such  perfection  at  the  present  day 
•  that  the  gardeners  cannot  be  blamed  in  this 
respect,  as  the  failure  is  due  to  the  frosts 
.This  year  8*>  to  10*^  prevailed  for  nearly 
/a  fortnight  together  whilst  the  trees  were  in 
^full  bloom.  Under  such  unavoidable  and 
;  deplorable  conditions  as  these  what  becomes 
j  of  the  poor  gardener's  art  and  all  his  labour  on 
'  behalf  of  his  trees  during  the  year  1  He  has 
simply  to  confess  himself  hopelessly  beaten. 

ils  this  to  go  on  for  ever  ?  Must  we 
always  go  on  bemoaning  our  fate  over  this 
matter  of  the  destruction  of  our  fruit  crops  by 
the  May  frosts  1  Surely  the  genius  and  enter- 
I  prise  of  British  horticulturists  will  before  long 
find  out  a  way  of  solving  the  difficulty. 

Attention  was  drawn  in  a  recent  article  in 
Thb  Garden,  with  illustrations  (see  issue  of 
the  4th  inst.),  to  a  system  of  covering  large 
areas  of  land  with  temporary  glass  roofs  and 
canvas  sides  for  growing  Roses  and  other 
flowers  for  market.  These  rough  and  cheap 
structures  for  the  growth  and  protection  of 
flowers  have  proved  a  complete  success,  not 
only  in  aflfording  protection  and  improving  the 
growth  of  the  flowers,  but  financially  also. 
The  market  grower  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in 
fads  and  fancies.  Hard  cash  is  the  standard 
by  which  everything  he  does  is  measured. 
Here,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  successful 
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way  has  been  pointed  out  by  our  market- 
growing  friends  how  to  save  not  only  our  bush 
fruit  trees  and  Strawberries,  but  also  our 
valuable  early  vegetable  crops  and  salads  as 
well. 

These  protectors  are  constructed  of  rough 
timber,  and  any  handy  labourer  can  put  them 
together.  They  can  be  built  of  any  size  and 
height  desired,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  in  bloom  ^ass  could  be 
dispensed  with  and  tiffany  or  herring  nets 
would  make  an  effective  substitute.  These 
erections  once  built  will  last  for  years,  and 
when  cohered  with  portable  lights  of  glass,  as 
in  the  case  illustrated,  and  heated  with 
movable  boilers  and  hot -water  pipes  as 
practised  in  the  case  referred  to,  they  become 
not  only  protectors  from  frosts,  but  effective 
and  profitable  orchard  houses,  covering  at  a 
cheap  rate  any  area  of  land  desired.  Adversity 
and  failure  are  often  as  potent  in  teaching 
useful  lessons  in  life  as  successes.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  destruction  of  eur  hardy  fruit  crops  of 
1903  by  frost  will  so  impress  upon  gardeners 
and  others  interested  the  importance  of  protec- 
tion that  some  such  provision  as  we  have 
indicated  (or  something  better)  will  become 
general  in  gardens. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope.  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  tne  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Co  vent  Garden,  London. 


Bamboos  Flowering. 
We  have  received  the  following  very  inter- 
esting letter  upon  the  flowering  of  Bamboosfrom 
Captain  R.  C.  Daubuz,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight : 
"To  my  great  regret  my  specimen  of  Arundi- 
naria  nobilis  is  developing  flower  and  seed. 
The  specimen  is  25  feet  high  and  8  feet  through 
at  the  ground,  and  was  planted  some  thirty 
years  ago  from  seed  taken  from  its  predecessor 
on  the  same  site,  which  flowered  and  died. 
This  species  flowered  and  died  elsewhere  the 
same  year.  I  have  enclosed  a  piece  of  the 
cane  on  which  flower  is  not  snowing,  the 
difference  in  size  of  foliage  being  remarkable. 
At  the  same  time  the  shoots  for  this  year, 
thirty  or  more,  are  18  inches  high  and  very 
vigorous.    Arundinaiia  Simoni  has  also  seeded 


with  me  this  year  into  a  state  of  broomsticks. 
This  has  been  noticed  in  The  Garden  as 
occurring  in  several  localities,  and  its  liability 
to  do  this  lessens  its  value.  Two  other 
specimens  of  A.  Simoni,  younger  than  the  one 
alluded  to  above,  have  no  seeds  worth 
mentioning  on  them,  so  that  age  of  plant 
and  not  season  seems  to  be  the  factor  of 
importance." 

Tuberous  Begonia. 
Mr.  Greenwood  Pim  sends  from  EastoD  Lodge, 
MonkstowD,  County  Dublin,  flowers  of  a  superb 
crimson  tuberous  Begonia  ;  the  blooms  are  very 
large,  not  coarse,  and  finely  fringed.  Mr.  Pim 
writes : — "  I  think  this  is  a  very  handsome  and  not 
common  Begonia — a  fringed  one— which  I  bad  from 
Dreer  of  Philadelphia  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  a 
very  strong  grower  and  free  blooming,  and  produces 
flowers  also  considerably  larger  than  those  enclosed. 
1  look  upon  it  as  a  decided  acquisition." 


Odomtoglossum  crispum  flowers. 
A  correspondent,  whose  letter  we  have  unfortu- 
nately mislaid,  sends  several  spikes  of  spotted 
forms  of  Odontoglossnm  crispum.  None  of  the 
varieties  were  of  great  value,  that  is,  for  their 
'*  spots,"  but  all  were  very  beautiful,  and  the 
spikes  showed  how  well  the  plants  have  been 
grown.  The  varieties  were  very  distinct,  one 
almost  pure  white,  except  a  spot  upon  the  lip, 
and  in  one,  a  rosy  purple  shaded  flower,  we  could 
trace  the  influence  of  probably  O.  gloriosum.  We 
thank  our  corre^ponaent  heartily  for  so  fine  a 
gathering  of  flowers.  0.  crispum  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  ^rown  of  all  Orchids,  and  should  be 
one  of  the  tirst  selected  by  the  beginner.  We 
hope  the  sender  of  these  flowers  will  write  a  short 
article  upon  the  culture  of  this  Odontoglossum  as 
a  help  tu  those  who  would  like  to  begin  Orchid 
gprowing  in  a  cool  house. 

Flowebs  from  Newky. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  sends  from  Newry,  Ireland,  a 
charming  assortment  of  good  things.  We  note  the 
more  interesting. 

Campanula  persicifolia  Newry  Giant. — A  verv 
handsome  half -double  form  of  one  of  the  best  of  all 
Campanulas.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  pure 
while,  and  thickly  set  upon  the  stem.  A  group  of 
this  in  the  garden  would  make  a  brave  show  of 
white,  and  be  less  likely  to  suffer  in  rough  weather 
than  if  composed  of  the  single  variety. 

Veronica  hyhrida  Newryenais. — A  very  free  and 
pretty  form  with  dense  spikes  of  white  and  blue 
flowers.  It  has  a  fine  leaf  and  is  exceptionally 
free  in  all  ways. 

Anthericnm  plumosum.  —  A  pretty  grassy  An- 
thericum  with  white  flowers. 

Iris  Ddavayi,  — Very  dark  purple-blue  with 
white  bape  to  the  segments.  A  handsome  and 
graceful  flower. 

Campanula  persicifolia  Daiay  Hill,  — This  is  a 
companion  to  the  Newry  Giant  mentioned  above. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  with  two  rows  of 
thick  blue  petals,  it  is  without  the  srace  of  so 
beautiful  a  flower  as  the  single  white  alba  grand i- 
flora,  but  is  a  good  border  plant. 

Helianthemum  vxUgart  Lemon  Queen. — A  quite 
double  yellow  variety.     A  plant  for  sunny  banks. 
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Iris  ochroleuc(i.—A  noble  Iris,  and  the  flowers 
sent  are  a  pleasant  reminder  of  their  beauty  of 
oolooring. 

Ozoihamnus  rosmarinifoliiu,— One  of  the  prettiest 
and  moet  fragrant  of  shrubs.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
shrubs  that  flower  in  summer,  and  at  this  time  the 
dense  white  clusters  are  welcome. 

Anchusa  capensU, — A  distinct  biennial  from 
South  Africa,  with  flowers  of  deepest  blue,  much 
like  those  of  the  better  known  A.  italica. 

Bwa  YiMMcAata.— The  Musk  Rose,  sweet  and  free, 
but  without  the  charm  of  the  larger  variety  nivea. 

Delphinium  grafidi/larum.—MT.  Smith  sends  the 
intense  purple  type,  finely  grown,  and  a  clear  blue 
variety  named  pallida,  the  colour  of  D.  Belladonna. 

Bosa  ntgoaa  x  polyantha, — A  distinct  cross 
between  the  two  species,  and  with  the  parentase 
about  equally  shown.  It  should  be  a  good  half 
climbing  Roee,  but  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  nothing 
about  its  habit. 

Old  garden  Boms, — We  were  pleased  to  find  in 
the  collection  bunches  of  the  deliciously  sweet  old 
rarden  Rose  Spons  and  the  De  Meaux  in  three 
:onns,  one  pure  white,  and  all  very  frasrant 

Asphodeltne  isthuocarpa.  —  A  soft  salmon-brown 
striped  flower,  opening  about  11  a.  m.,  not  showy, 
but  interesting. 

Among  other  thinss  were  the  soft  white  flowers 
of  Cytisus  schipkxtnnB^  a  pretty  garden  shrub,  rare, 
but  should  not  remain  so;  its  flowers  appear  in 
profusion. 

EpJPACTIS  AMIBICANA. 

Mr.  Field,  Ashwellthorpe,  Norwich,  sends  spikes 
of  the  very  interesting  Epipaotis  americana.  This 
plant  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  Rhubarb,  if  onlv 
planted  in  consenial  soil  and  position  ;  it  does  well 
in  a  free  sandv  boil  mulched  with  leaf- mould  or 
cocoa-fibre,  and  in  a  partially  shaded  spot.  It 
will  be  found  to  succeed  with  pretty  full  exposure, 
or  in  fact  as  a  border  plant.  It  makes  a  good 
companion  to  our  hardy  Cypripediums. 

A  tall  Orchid  with  quaintly  coloured  flowers, 
brown,  touched  with  purplish  rose. 
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SntAWBKBBT  GiVON'8  LaTE  PBOLIFia 

Mr.  George  Bunyard,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  sends  a  box  of  this  valuable  late 
Strawberry.  The  fruits  are  very  larae,  of  a  rich 
red  colour,  and  really  ^ood  flavour.  Mr.  Bunyard 
writes  :  "  This  is  proving  one,  if  not  the  best,  of 
our  late  large  Strawberries.  The  plants  are  sturdy, 
of  vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruits  are  produced 
over  a  long  period." 

LiLIUMS  FROM  COLCHSSTEK. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  send  a  choice  collection  of  Liliums, 
Calochorti,  and  other  seasonable  flowers.  The 
Lilies  are  a  lovely  lot,  and  include  flowers  of  the 
choicest  species  and  varieties,  many  of  them  of 
verv  beautiful  colouring.  They  are  as  follow: 
Lilium  elegans  Orange  Queen,  rich  apricot- bufi' ; 
L.  e.  atro-sanguineum,  blood  red ;  L.  Martagon 
dalmaticum,  deep  ruby-red  (one  of  the  best  forms); 
L.  M.  Catani,  with  large  black-red  flowers ;  Lilium 
venustum  macranthum,  beautiful  rich  apricot 
colour ;  L.  excelsum  ;  L.  concolor  var.  Coridion,  a 

Sretty,  small,  bright  yellow  flower ;  L.  colchicum, 
eep  primrose  ground  with  bands  of  deeper  yellow 
and  purple  dots ;  L.  superbum,  a  spreading  star- 
like newer  heavily  spotted  with  purple-black  upon 
an  oracge-red  ground ;  L.  Humboldtii  magnificum, 
one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Lilies,  the  ground 
colour  of  the  recurving  petals  is  orange,  the  lower 
half  blotched  with  vinous  red,  the  upper  part 
spotted    with    purple-brown;   L.    Brownii,    pale 

Surple-brown  outside  and  white  within  ;  L.  longi- 
orum  albo-marginata,  with  white  margined  pale 
green  leaves;  L.  Marhan  (Martagon  X  Hansoni).  The 
Irises  include  I.  aurea,  rich  yellow ;  I.  Monnieri, 
large,  lovely  deep  lemon-yellow;  I.  intermedia 
(aureik  x  ffigantea),  and  aurea  x  Monnieri. 
There  at«  also  dJalocbortus  venustus  pictus,  C.  v. 
citrinus,  C.  ^.  oculatus,  and  the  large  yellow  C. 
olavatus  with  ik  beautiful  fringe  on  the  petals. 
Eremurus    Bungel,    «    most     attractive     plant 


Eremurus  X  Olge,  a  soft,  rather  dull  yellow ; 
Brodisea  oalifornica,  lilac-purple ;  B.  peduncu- 
laris,  B.  ixioidee,  B.  Purdyi,  rich  purple,  and 
Omithogalum  pyramidale  also  were  represented. 


SSBDUNG   MkCOMOPSIS. 

"  I  send  you  a  few  more  blooms  of  the  seedling 
Meconopsis  plants  which  have  been  very  brilliant 
this  season.  I  also  add  for  your  table  blooms  of 
Clematis  Pallasii  purpurascens,  Carpenteria  oalifor- 
nica, Escallonia  laogleyensis,  Veronica  elegans  var. 
camea,  and  Typha  minima. — John  McWaltkbs, 
The  MaU,  Armagh:' 

The  double  seedling  Poppies  are  very  bright, 
orange-red  and  yellow,  while  the  large  pure  white 
Anemone-like  blooms  of  the  Carpenteria  are  very 
beautiful ;  Veronica  elegans  carnea  has  erect 
racemes  of  pretty  purple-pink  flowers,  and  the 
Clematis  beats  numerous  small  white  blooms. 


Lilium  elkoaks  Pxteb  Babr. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  write :  **  We  send  you  herewith  a  sample 
bloom  of  quite  a  new  variety  of  Lilium  elegans 
called  Peter  Barr.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  at 
our  nurseries,  and  grows  1  foot  high.  It  is  quite 
as  hardy  and  robust  as  any  of  the  other  varieties  of 
Lilium  elegans." 

The  flower  of  this  new  Lily  is  large  and  hand- 
some. The  colour  is  perhaps  best  described  as  rich 
apricot-bafi^,  the  colour  being  most  intense  in  the 
centre  of  the  petals.  These  are  slightly  spotted 
with  reddish  orown.  A  flowering  plant  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  striking  object. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  21. — Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Committees  and  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society's  Show,  both  at  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster, lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Hunt  on  **  Horticul- 
ture in,  and  the  Flora  of,  New  Zealand ;  Tibshelf 
Rose  Show. 

July  22— Newcastle  (three  days),  Caidiff  (two 
days),  and  Glasgow  and  West  oi  Scotland  Pansy 
Shows. 

July  23.— St.  Ives  and  Selby  Flower  Shows. 

July  29.— Chesterfield  Horticultural  Show. 

August  3.— Basingstoke,  Newbury,  Sheffield, 
Grantham,  Lichfield,  and  Headington  Horticultural 
Shows. 

Royal  Hoptioultupal  Society.— The 

next  meeting  of  the  above  society  will  be  held 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday  next,  tne  2l8t  inst.,  from 
1  to  6  p.m.  In  connexion  with  this  meeting  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  show.  Instead  of  the  subject  previously 
announced,  the  lecture  will  be  on  '*  Horticulture 
in,  and  the  Flora  of.  New  Zealand,"  by  Mr.  G. 
Hunt. 

Rose  Fpau  Karl    Dpusohki.  —  The 

twelve  blooms  of  this  beautiful  Rose  fiom  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Col- 
chester, were  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  show  of 
the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  on  July  1,  and 
deservedly  won  the  first  prize.  In  our  report  this 
prize  is  stated  to  have  been  gained  by  another 
exhibitor,  which  is  a  mistake. 

Leotupe   on  Hapdy  Ipises.- A  most 

interesting  lecture  was  given  upon  Irises  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
Miss  Armitage,  and  Mr.  Caparne  was  also  to  have 
lectured  upon  the  same  subject,  but  his  notes  will 
appear  iu  the  society's  journal.  We  hope  to 
reprint  the  lectures  when  they  are  published. 

OlaSfiTOW  Rose  Show.— Just  as  we  were 
going  to  press  we  received  a  wire  from  our  corre- 
spondent at  the  Glasgow  Roee  Show,  giving  the 
prize  winners  in  the  leading  classes.  Messrs. 
Markness  and  Co.,  Hitcbin,  were  first  in  the  class 
for  thirty -six  blooms  (distinct),  and  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were    second.      Messrs.    Alexander  Dickson    and 


Sons,  Newtownards,  were  first  for  forty-a 
blooms  ;  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Ca  wenig 
first  for  thirtv-six  blooms  (trebles).  Afintp 
for  thirty -six  blooms  (distinct)  was  won  byMoi 
Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester.  Mr.  Gto 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  was  the  chief  pi 
winner  in  the  classes  for  Teas  and  Noiietl 
Competition  was  strong  in  the  leading  claaK^l 
a  splendid  show  resulted.  We  shall  give  i  j 
report  next  week. 

Bamboos  flowepinfir.— The  foilowiD|» 

which  appears  in  Indian  Planting  aitd  Garim 
will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest:  "W 
reference  to  the  flowering  of  the  Bambooii 
their  alleged  death  in  consequence  of  the  p 
duction  of  seed,  we  append  an  extract  fros 
oflScial  report  drawn  up  by  Major-GeDcnl  C 
Lucie-Smith,  when  Deputy  Commissioner  of  t 
Chanda  district,  in  the  Central  Provinces  of  led 
a  tract  of  country  some  10,000  eqoare  mila 
extent,  over  more  than  half  of  whicli  in  1869 1 
forest  rolled  league  upon  league,  one  migfatjn 
of  trees  and  Bamboos.  General  Lucie-SiDith  i 
for  some  years  in  the  West  Indies  and  Sa 
America,  but  he  never  heard  that  the  fiubi 
growing  in  those  countries  died  after  flovefia 
*The  uses  of  the  Bamboo,'  he  wrote,  'are  liii 
infinite,  and  it  could  probably  be  the  least  if» 
by  the  people  of  all  the  products  of  the  iota 
It  is  of  two  kinds — the  common  and  the  Kits 
Bamboo.  The  first  grows  in  all  light  soils,  udi 
each  clump  there  will  be  one  or  two  canes  fte 
shoot  up  above  the  others,  with  only  a  smilliiob 
at  the  core,  being  the  male  Bamlxx),  so  pritfiii 
the  shafts  of  hog-spears.  The  Kntung  ii  as 
larger  than  the  common  species,  attaining  sbc^i 
of  60  feet,  with  a  corresponding  tbickneac 
stem,  and  grows  chiefly  ou  the  bcmks  of  itntf 
In  the  Khalsa  country  it  is  found  prindpaOj^ 
the  dense  Mohurlee  forest,  but  the  Zemiodsfl 
have  it  in  great  abundance.  During  the  rsitf  ^ 
young  cane  shoots  from  the  ground,  and  beiotui 
tender,  though  of  considerable  thickness,  anW 
and  eaten  by  the  Gouds.  It  seeds  at  int^ 
intervals,  and  the  produce  is  caref allj  ooOitf 
for  food.  With  the  effort  the  Kutung  dm,* 
people  of  all  classes  believe  that  seeding  ooljuh* 
place  during  years  of  scarcity.  My  on  4 
perienoe  is,  that  in  each  year  since  1864,  nrM 
clumps  of  Kutung  have  seeded  in  sacoeseioa'' 

SpiPCBa  apiSDfOlla.— Intiodueed  io  Bj 
from  North -West  America,  this  flowering  m 
has  become  very  popular  in  this  counlry,iiM 
the  shrubbery  there  are  few  morebeaatifulnlj 
at  the  present  time.  Though  the  ooloor  i 
flowers  is  sometimes  described  as  a  dirty  vl 
the  term  creamy  white  would  seem  moreapplifl 
and  these  are  produced  in  large  panicles  to  k 
as  almost  to  hide  the  foliage.  This  Spinn  ^ 
a  spreading  bush  8  feet  to  10  feet  in  heigbv 
requires  little  attention,  but  the  current  m^ 
growth  must  be  pruned  away.  Consideris; 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated,  and  thtti 
happy  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  it  issMH 
a  shrub  worth  including  in  all  gardens,  \up 
smalL— A.  £.  Thatcher. 

Swanley  HoptiouItupal  College 

To-day  (Saturday)  the  Lady  Frances  Balfoorj 
present  the  prises  to  students  at  the  abov«e> 
who  have  been  successful  during  the  psstti 
The  Hon.  Sir  John  Cookbum,  K.C.M.G..  wiflj 
the  chair  at  four  o'clock.  Trains  leave  Victoii 
1S.50  and  2.42  for  Swanley  Junction.  Viiitorl 
especially  requested  to  arrive  by  the  Mrlj  ti^ 
as  to  have  time  to  inspect  the  college,  South  A 
Colonial  Branch  (West  Bank),  and  groundj.j 
college  is  1^  miles  from  the  Swanley  Jon 
Station  on  theSouth-Eastem  and  Chatham  W 
Carriages  will  meet  the  trains.  R«l"'"J 
leave  Swanley  at  4.43  and  6,  arriving  at  vw 
at  5. 36  and  6. 37  respectively.  ^ 

Pavetta  oaffpa.— Introduced  from  J 
Africa  about  eighty  years  ago,  this  flowenog* 
(which  succeeds  best  in  a  warm  greenhotf 
rarely  seen,  though  it  is  decidedly  o™**f 
It  forms  a  neat-growing,  freelv -branched  * 
clothed  with  smooth  obovate  leaves,  *J* 
terminal  clusters  of  flowers,  which  are  bof* 
compact    rounded    heads,  are   white,  wiio 
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prominent  Btamens.  It  flowers  at  this  season,  and 
is  not  at  all  difficult  to  onltivate  if  potted  in  a 
mix  tare  of  loam,  peat,  and  pand,  the  peat  pre- 
dominating. Being  a  native  of  Caffraria,  it  needs 
a  little  more  heat  than  plants  from  the  southern 
portion  of  Cape  Colony.  It  will  flower  well  when 
little  more  than  a  foot  high,  but  is  said  to  reach 
three  times  that  height.  Under  the  name  of 
Pavetta  borbonica,  a  very  ornamental,  fine-foliaged 
stove  plant  has  been  long  grown  in  gardens,  but  it 
is  very  questionable  if  it  is  a  Pavetta.  It  has, 
however,  I  believe,  not  vet  flowered  in  this  country, 
and  until  it  does  so  this  name  mnst  suffice.  In 
general  aspect  it  somewhat  resembles  an  Aralia, 
the  long  narrow  leaves  being  dark  green  studded 
with  white  spots,  while  the  midrib  is  of  a  bright 
salmon  hue.  This  Pavetta  requires  a  stove  for  its 
successful  culture. — T. 

Aohimenes  tUbiflOPa.— This  is  widely 
removed  from  the  generally  cultivated  varieties  of 
Achimenes,  as,  in  the  first  place,  it  forms  a  firm 
tuber-like  root  instead  of  the  small  scaly  ones  of 
the  other  sorts ;  it  also  pushes  up  a  stem  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high,  the  upper  portion  of  which  bears 
several  larae  white  flowers.  Individuallv  these 
are  long-tubed,  with  the  expanded  mouth  about 
1|  inohett  across,  and  of  the  purest  white.  Ei^ht 
or  ten  flowering  spikes  form  a  most  attractive 
group,  especially  when  associated  with  some  low- 
growine  subjects  that  are  overtopped  by  the 
flower-bearing  portion  of  the  Achimenes.  It  is  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  has  been  Ions  known 
in  gardens,  but  is  cultivated  onl^  to  a  smalT  extent. 
The  name  of  Gesnera  tubiflora  is  sometimes  given 
to  it. 

IXOPa  OOOOinea  lUtea.— f  n  the  days  when 
specimen  Ixoras  used  to  figure  largely  at  the 
different  summer  exhibitions  this  form  (now 
flowering  in  the  stove  portion  of  the  T  range  at 
Kew)  would  have  been  eagerly  sought  after,  owing 
to  the  distinct  colour  of  the  blossoms.  It  is  a 
variety  of  the  old  and  well-known  Ixora  coccinea, 
but  differs  from  the  tvpe  in  the  flowers  being  of  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  soft  yellow,  without  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  salmon  tint  which  occurs  in  so 
many  Ixoras.  One  scarcely  longs  for  the  large 
formal  specimens  of  bygone  days,  but  at  the  same 
time  neat  little  bushes  of  Ixoras  in  pots  6  inches  to 
8  inches  in  diameter  form,  when  studded  with 
their  clusters  of  bright-coloured  blossoms,  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  stove. — H.  P. 

Floweps  that  attpaot  buttepflies. 

An  enquiry  is  made  on  page  434  for  the  names  of 
plants  which  are  noted  for  attracting  butterflies 
(not  white  ones)  in  late  summer.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  as  certain  as  Sedum  spectabile,  when  in 
bloom,  to  have  a  number  on  or  about  it  on  a  fine 
day.  Red  Admirals,  also  Peacocks  and  Tortoise- 
shells— but  Red  Admirals  in  particular — seem  to 
be  specially  fond  of  the  heads  of  flowers,  on  which 
they  rest  with  their  wings  opened  flat,  seemingly 
in  complete  enjoyment  of  sunshine  and  nectar. 
The  plant  is  easily  grown,  and  effective  both  in  and 
out  of  bloom,  compact  of  habit,  and  unless  drawn 
up  into  weak  growth  in  a  shady  place,  never  un- 
tidy, so  that  apart  from  its  speciality  as  a  butterfly 
collector  it  deserves  to  be  seen  more  often  than 
it  is.— C.  ScBASE  Dick  INS. 

Holly  hooks  and  the  disease.- Last 

year  I  wrote  a  short  letter  on  Hollyhocks  and  the 
Bollyhock  disease,  setting  forth  my  own  theory 
that  the  latter  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  caused  by 
over  manuring.  My  subsequent  experience  may 
t>e  of  interest  to  your  readers.  The  plants  here 
liavine  been  pronounced  by  a  good  authority  (Mr. 
"^oodall)  to  DC  infected  with  the  disease,  I  told 
t^he  gardener  to  bum  them  all.  This  he  did,  but 
£orgot  some  on  a  side  border  which  were  not 
a^pparently  infected.  We  then  proceeded  to  sow 
some  fresh  seed  from  Sutton.     This,  in  due  course, 

germinated.  When  the  leaves  of  the  seedlings 
eveloped  they,  too,  appeared  covered  with  the 
disease.  Could  it  have  been  left  in  the  air  ?  These 
£t.gain  I  told  the  gardener  to  burn.  He  asked  to  be 
«kl  lowed  to  keep  them  till  this  spring,  and 
iCE  the  meantime  burned  all  the  old  ones  from 
t^tie  side  border.  He  then  syringed  the  seedlings 
-v^ith  the  usually  prei^cribed  remedies  and  pulled 
otf  all  the  diseased  leaves,  with   the  result  that 


by  Easter  they  were  more  diseased  than  ever. 
I  then  ceased  to  take  any  further  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  the  gardener  planted  out  the  diseased 
plants  in  a  comer  of  the  shrubbery  which  we  had 
recently  reclaimed  from  nettles,  and  which, 
turning  out  to  have  been  an  old  ash  tennis  court, 
consist  entirely  of  ashes  and  sand.  Judge  of  my 
astonishment  a  ^w  days  ago  at  finding  the  plants 
ffrowin^  vigorously  and  appearing  perfectly  free 
from  disease.  The  Hollyhocks  in  the  village  here 
look  more  vigorous  than  ever  this  year.  I  recently 
saw  a  row  growing  6  feet  hi^h  in  a  neglected  ana 
dnr  border  not  18  inches  wide  on  the  north-east 
side  of  a  cottage,  and  another  lot  over  7  feet  high 
in  a  similar  position  in  a  back  yard.  Any  further 
experiences  shall  be  chronicled. —Basil  Levktt, 
Wychnar,  Staffs. 

Bopdep    Caraation    Countess    of 

PaPlS. — I  have  grown  this  variety  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  it  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  best 
for  earliness,  delicate  shade  of  colour,  and  total 
freedom  from  splitting  of  the  calyx.  It  is  not  so 
larse  as  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  but  in  sood 
soilwill  come  slightly  above  medium  size,  and  all 
the  blooms  develop  welL  At  the  time  of  writing 
(July  8)  we  have  half  a  dozen  good  flowers  on 
many  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  variety  that  requires  a 
little  extra  attention  to  secure  well-rooted  plants 
for  the  October  planting,  from  the  fact  that  the 
grass  is  somewhat  thin  and  wiry,  and  root  develop- 
ment is  slow.  Early  layering  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  soil  about  the  layers  should  be  kept 
always  on  the  moist  side.  Cassandra  is  very 
similar  to  the  foregoing  in  shape  and  colour,  but  is 
late  flowering.— E.  Burrell. 
Supeplntendent  of  Battepsea 

PaPk.— We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  Rogers,  superintendent  of  Battersea 
Park  : — "  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  report 
which  appeared  in  vour  issue  of  the  20th  ult.  of  a 
lecture  given  to  the  members  of  the  Battersea, 
Clapham,  and  Wandsworth  Chrysanthemum  and 
Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  D.  Crane,  of  High- 
gate,  upon  *  Violas.'  The  chair  (it  is  stated)  *  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Weatherstoo,  the  able  superintendent 
of  Battersea  Park,'  which  statement  is  very  mis- 
leading, as  this  position  is  held  by  me,  and  not 
bv  Mr.  Weatherston.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  glad 
ifyou  will  kindly  give  publicity  to  this  error." 
[We  publish  Mr.  Rogers'  letter  with  pleasure,  and 
much  regret  the  mistake  we  inadvertently  made. 
The  note  in  question  was  sent  to  us  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  the  neighbourhood. — Ed.] 

Capdlff  Gapdeneps'  Assoolatlon.— 

Mr.  John  Julisn,  honorary  secretary,  writes  that 
the  annual  outing  of  the  above  association  will  be 
to  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (the  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Llangattock),  on  Monday,  August  10. 
The  train  will  leave  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Station,  Cardiff,  at  9.20  a.m.,  returning  from 
Abergavenny  at  8  45  p.m.  The  tickets  (to  mem- 
bers) will  be  10s.  6d.,  which  will  include  railway 
journey,  dinner,  and  brake  fare  to  The  Hendre 
and  back.  Members  who  would  like  to  take  a 
friend  (ladies  excepted)  may  do  so,  providing  the 
limit  (which  will  be  strictly  adhered  to  on  this 
occasion)  is  not  exceeded  by  the  members  them- 
selves. An  early  application  should  be  made  for 
visitors'  tickets,  which  will  be  issued  on  the  same 
conditions  as  for  members,  excepting  that  the 
price  will  be  2s.  6d.  extra.  The  drive  from  Aber- 
gavenny to  The  Hendre  and  back,  if  practicable, 
will  be  a  circuitous  one  of  about  28  miles.  Mem- 
bers are  particularly  requested  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  times  on  programmes,  which  will 
be  supplied  with  tickets,  and  Mr.  Julian  asks 
that  all  who  wish  to  go  should  let  him  know  not 
later  than  August  1. 

Society  fop  hoptioultupal  soienoe. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  in  the  United 
States  a  society  for  horticultural  science.  Professor 
Beach,  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  New  York,  is  an  active  promoter  of  the 
society,  and  those  interested  should  address  him 
for  particulars.  The  object  of  the  society  is  more 
full5'  to  establish  horticulture  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  membership  would  naturally  be  made 
up  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  experiment  stations 
and  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture, together  with  other  scientists  whose  work 
has  a  horticultural  bearing.  The  meetings  would 
be  held  in  connexion  with  those  of  some  kindred 
society,  as  the  American  Pomological  Society  or 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  This  society  would  not  supplant  any 
existing  horticultural  activities,  but  would  supple- 
ment aU  of  them.  It  would  aim  to  do  for  horti- 
culture in  seneral  what  the  Plant  Breedinff 
Conference  did  for  one  special  branch— it  would 
call  forth  and  centralise  the  most  advanced  horti- 
cultural thought  of  the  day.  It  would  be  a  Plant 
Breeding  Conference  generalised.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  favourable  replies  are  received  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  the  first  meeting  in  connexion 
with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  in  Boston,  September  10  to  12  next.— T^Ae 
Ftcrisi'a  Exchange,  New  York, 
Cydonla  Sapsrentl.  —  As  one  who  has 

r)wn  this  little  Cydonia  for  the  last  three  years 
may  be  permitted  to  express  agreement  with 
what  is  said  by  Mr.  Goodwin  about  it.  I  am 
satisfied  that  my  plant,  also  received  from  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  is  the  same  as  Messrs.  Lemoine's 
C.  Sargenti.  It  is  a  charming  plant  for  the  rock 
garden,  and  this  season  it  was  greatly  admired  here 
when  in  bloom,  at  the  same  time  as  the  double 
white  Arabis,  which  partly  carpeted  it.  The 
picture  presented  by  the  fine  white  flowers  of  the 
Arabis  and  the  clustered  orange-scarlet  flowers  of 
the  Cydonia  was  a  pleasing  one.  It  bore  only  one 
fmit  last  year,  but  it  was  large  [for  the  plant. 
The  fruit  remained  hard  and  green  until  late  in 
the  season,  and  its  appearance  was  not  tempting 
enough  to  lead  one  to  test  if  it  was  edible.  This 
season  some  of  the  later  blooms  appear  as  if  they 
had  set  for  fruit,  but  the  earlier  ones  did  not  do  so. 
We  have  none  too  manv  shrubs  of  its  character 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  and  those  who  secure 
it  will  have  reason  to  thank  Mr.  Goodwin  for 
drawing  their  attention  to  it.— S.  A. 

TPOpSDOlum  polyphyllum.— This  dis- 
tinct trailing  Tropawlum  is  not  so  much  seen  in 
ffardens  as  iu  merits  deserve,  and  its  capabilities 
for  growing  on  rough  rock  work  or  for  covering 
banks  in  tne  early  summer  are  not  well  enoush 
known.  It  is  very  largely  grown  in  the  lovely 
garden  of  the  Messrs.  Walpole  at  Mount  Usher, 
County  Wicklow,  where  many  will  recollect  seeing 
it  in  perfect  health  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  banks 
of  the  old  mill-stream.  It  is  not  always  so  happy, 
however,  and  I  have  found  that  this  is  lai^ely 
owing  to  its  beins  given  a  position  in  a  place  where 
it  becomes  too  dry  at  or  near  the  flowering  time. 
In  these  circumstances  it  soon  becomes  yellow  in 
the  foliase,  and  goes  to  rest  without  flowerins.  In 
the  garoen  of  Mr.  P.  Neill-Fraser,  at  Rock vi He, 
Edinburgh,  it  does  well  on  the  rocket ies  near  the 
entrance  to  the  house,  but  the  best- flowered  plants 
1  have  ever  seen  were  in  bloom  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Robinson -Douglas  of  Orchard  ton.  Castle 
Douglas,  N.B.,  the  other  day.  They  were  on  a 
rockery  where  the  roots  were  in  moist  peat  and 
under  the  shade  of  small  shrubs  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. Throuffh  this  the  trailing  stems  pushed  to 
the  sun,  and  the  phints  were  remarkably  free 
flowering,  and  made  quite  a  brilliant  effect  with 
their  yellow  blooms.  I  have  seen  it  do  well  in 
many  other  places,  among  these  being  at  Straffan, 
but  nowhere  nave  I  seen  it  so  flne  as  atOrchatdtou. 
In  my  own  garden  it  has  done  but  poorly,  but  the 
result  of  my  past  observation  has  eonvinced  me 
that  my  plants  of  T.  polyphyllum  must  be  removed 
to  a  moister  position  to  secure  the  most  satis- 
factory results. — S.  Arnott,  Garsethorn  by  Dum- 
fries, N.B, 

PelaPSTonium    Paul  Cramfel.— This 

is  probably  one  ot  the  finest  introductions  of  late 
years,  either  for  bedding  or  pot  work,  of  dwarf 
compact  habit,  very  free  colour,  a  rich  glowing 
scarlet,  with  very  large  truss, which  stands  remark- 
ably well.  I  am  using  it  both  in  and  outdoors  this 
summer,  and  am  so  well  satisfied  with  it  that  all 
cuttings  available  will  be  obtained  for  another 
season.  It  has  not  vet  been  tried  for  winter 
flowering,  but  a  good  batch  is  coming  along  in  the 
pits  for  this  purpose.  I  think  the  combined  habit, 
colour,  and  freedom  should  render  it  an  ideal 
variety.— E.  Bqbrell. 
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Soapoity     of    ft*uit    in    West 

Middlesex.  —  The  oatlcx>k  for  growers  who 
rely  upon  their  fruit  crops  for  a  living  is  so  dismal 
that  in  conversation  with  those  woo  have  had 
fruit  farms  for  over  half  a  century,  I  am  told  that 
such  an  entire  failure  has  never  heen  known.  1 
recently  went  over  several  acres  of  Piums,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  saw  a  hundred  fruits,  the  owner 
remarkins  that  there  was  not  a  bushel  in  the  whole 
place,  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  in$>tance.  In  many 
cases  the  trees  are  young,  well  nourished,  and 
fairly  dean.  The  only  varieties  I  saw  with  a  few 
fruits  here  and  there  were  Gisborne  and  Orleanp. 
Pears  are  even  worse  than  Plums.  I  counted  in  m^ 
garden  three  fruits  on  one  hundred  trees,  and  this 
IS  general  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  trees 
are  also  badly  attacked  by  insect  and  other  pests. 
Mealy  bug  is  rampant,  in  spite  of  heavy  rains  and 
severe  frosts,  and  this  will  affect  next  season's 
growth.  Apples  are  a  peculiar  crop.  In  some 
caws  there  is  a  medium  crop  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  and  this  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  late 
flowering,  and  small  trees  are  cropping  much  better 
than  large  ones.  This  was  prubably  because  they 
are  more  sheltered.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  which  is  always  reliable  ;  it 
did  not  fail  in  the  worst  season  I  ever  remember. 
Laree  fruit  growers  say  that  they  have  very  few 
small  fruits.  The  Raspberry  canes  were  much 
injured,  and  Currants  and  Gooseberries  dropped 
wholesale,  while  Strawberries  in  most  cases  are 
only  half  a  crop.  Of  Cherries  there  are  practically 
none.  There  are  a  few  cases  where  a 
tree  has  a  crop,  but  these  are  peculiar, 
as  often  only  a  road  divides  quite 
barren  trees  and  those  that  have  fruit; 
the  variety  is  the  pame,  and  often  the 
trees  are  of  the  same  age  and  sis&e.  In 
my  own  case  we  have  a  few  Keswick 
Codlin  Apples  on  a  quarter  that  is 
sheltered  from  the  east,  but  none  in 
any  other  position.  Most  of  the  trf'es 
that  have  any  fruits  at  all  naturally 
flower  late.  I  hear  that  much  the  same 
condition  of  thinss  exists  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  In  private  gardens  the 
late  Pears  are  always  a  valuable  crop, 
as  they  are  so  useful  for  dessert  when 
there  is  a  more  restricted  choice  of  fruits, 
and  mhat  with  other  losses  the  grower's 
lot  this  year  is  not  a  happy  one. — W.  M. 


It  has  slender  stems,  egg-shaped  bods  v^ 
pointed  petals,  which  do  not  expand  wkfei 
colour  a  creamv  yellow,  flushed  vermilioii  ke 
the  base  on  botn  surfaces ;  they  average  31^ 
in  length,  the  inner  petals  being  mnch  broaikr 
than  the  outer,  and  the  basal  colourinfai 
well-defined  ring  of  brown  and  green.  It  Lm 
pretty   Tulip,  of    elegant     forui   and  i«? 


THE    TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from  jtage  ^i  ) 
TuLiPA  MACKOSPEiLA  (Baker).— Au 
old  and  valued  garden  plant  with 
flowers  of  sweet  fragrance.  It  grows 
18  inches  high,  and  is  mainly  of 
ge>ncriana  shape  and  habit,  the  petals 
light  reddish  Fcarlet,  darker  exter- 
nally, forming  a  deep  cup -shaped 
flower  when  expanded.  The  inner 
basal  colouring  is  black,  five  sided, 
and  edged  with  old  gold  as  a 
dividing  colour.  Though  an  old 
plant  it  is  one  of  the  best  late- 
flowering  Tulips,  remarkably  hardy 
and  vigorous,  and  growing  well  in 
even  the  poorest  soil.  One  can  leave 
it  for  years  undisturbed,  and  though 
it  will  not  increase  after  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year  on  the  same  site,  it  will 
cot  deteriorate.  I  have  never  seen 
this  plant  suflfer  from  any  disease. 
Its  flowers  last  long  in  good  con- 
dition, and  their  bright  colour, 
pleasing  shape,  and  sweet  fragrance 
should  recommend  them  to  the 
planter.  Several  colour  forms  are 
grown,  but  they  are  not  distinct 
*'brcaKs,"  merely  shade  varia- 
tions, which  may  or  may  not 
be  c  o  Ti  a  i  8 1  e  n  t  under  varying 
conditiotiQ  of  soil  and  climate. 


T.  maculata  (Baker)  is  a  taller  growing 
plant,  generalljT  2  feet  high,  with  rather  weak 
stems  and  medium  sized  rich  crimson  flowers. 
They  are  like  those  of  T.  gesneriana  in  shape, 
and  their  bases  are  dull  black,  very  regular 
in  outline,  edged  golden  yellow.  The  netals 
are  stout,  and  stand  wet  weather  well  Many 
garden  forms  are  known  and  grown. 

Var.  brilliant  is  shorter,  exactly  resembling  colouring,  excellent  as  a  cut  flower*  i 
the  fragrant  macrosp  ila  in  outline,  colour  a  soft  colouring  is  very  beautiful  under  i^ 
bright  shade  of  scarlet-crimson,  darker  ex-  ficial  light  Treatment  of  billietiaiia,  ii 
ternally,  base  black,  edged  yellow.  flowering. 

Var.globosa  has  very  full  petalled  flowers  |  T.  maurtana  (Jord.).— A  fine  late-flowery 
of  perfectly  globular  outline  when  closed,  i  species  from  Savoy,  of  gesneriana  shape  la 
coloured  a  rich  lustrous  shade  of  crimson,  base  !  habit.  It  should  become  popular  when  f£ 
intense  glowing  black.  There  are  two  forms  known.  It  grows  18  inches  high,  hascrias* 
grandiflora  and  nana,  \  scarlet  flowers  which  are  8  inches  in  diuKfe 

Var,  The  Moor  is  a  tall  plant  with  stout '  the  basal  colouring  is  a  perfect  ringdro 
stems  and  glowing  scarlet  flowers, which  expjind  yellow,  and  the  anthers  are  black.  Thef^- 
widely,  and  their  oasal  colouring  is  blue-black,  are  ovate,  nearly  equal  in  s'ze,  of  stoct  jc 
This  plant  and  var,  major  are  the  two  best  stance,  and  their  surfaces  are  very  lustroiaL- 
forms  of  T.  maculata.  They  all  flower  late  in  habit  of  the  plant  leaves  nothini?  to  bedcs?- 
the  season,  lasting  till  the  third  week  in  May.  and  one  can  recommend  it  as  a  cauitalgL^i 
The  Moor  is  the  last  Tulip  to  flower  save  Tulip,  distinct  in  character  and  colourinliE 
r.  Sprengen.  They  are  all  accommodating  quite  weatherproof.  At  the  Temple  sbt 
plants,  requiring  but  little  care  in  their  1902  someone  who  thought  its  name  had  k 
cultivation.  misspelt  altered  the  label  to  T.  mooriMi,c 

T.  Marjoletti  is  a  pretty  Tulip  of  billiotiana  the  species  will  be  found  recorded  tic 
form,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown  to  me.   plants  that  there  received  an  award  of  ar 

under  the  name  of  T.  nworiattx 
2\  Majcimounczii  (Kegel)  is 
species  from  Bokhara,  coloffldi 
purplish  red  with  scarlet  shads 
basal  blotch  dark.  It  is  verrot 
in  size  and  habit  to  T.  linifdiic 
T.  wilsoniana,  and  may  be  airJi? 
grown. 

T,  maleolens  is  a  Euroja 
species  of  no  garden  v«ilue 

T.  mi-heliana,  a  new  species  li« 
ii^astern  Europe,  has  stout  ^ 
above  a  foot  hi,h,  leaves  lined  ic 
flecktd  as  in  T.  Greigi,  but  sck 
times  simply  glaucous,  flowed  tin 
petals  very  broad  at  the  » 
coloured  reddish  scarlet  withajs 
lil-dehned  brown  or  black  b» 
blotch,  which  runs  half  #ray  ap  ti 
petal.  The  flowers  lack  refiDeffiac 
but  with  a  little  trouble  seedijj 
could  be  reared  from  the  few  b? 
flowered  forms  that  are  foaid  i 
imported  plants  collected  wiMc 
Uius  establish  a  better  garden  n|t 
Ihe  leafage  and  btout  steins  *c 
those  of  T  Greigi,  but  the  fW 
are  little  better  in  character  i» 
large  T.  montana,  the  "  undctirafefe 
among  Tulipi.  T.  michelianafloi* 
in  April,  cultivation  as  for  T.  Grr^ 

T.  montana  (Lind.)  is  a  vaiiut 
plant  found  on  mountain  ranges 
«outh  -  East  rn  Kuropc  ;  its  cfe 
honae  is  Persia.  It  is  a  dwarf  ^ 
with  pale  scarlet  lanceolate  pdii 
almost  entirely  yellow  eitenil 
the  outer  ones  being  considai^ 
longer  than  the  inner  ones,  ft 
basal  colouring  is  a  miitiuf  i 
¥a^  8"°^  black,  invariablT  ii 
defaned,  and  generally  reaching  k 
way  up  the  petal.  It^  garden  ni« 
IS  slight,  and  it  is  described  fes 
because  amateur  collectors  hd^ 
making  m  its  country  often  ^ 
it  home  with  them  as  a  son^oJ 
April;  grows  any  where, 

T  nitid'i.  —  A  small  floira^ 
Bokhara  species,  newly  introdod 
resembles  T.  Korolkowi  very  doa^ 
It  has  very   slender  leaves,  dt* 
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carlet  -  vermilion  flowers  with  black  basal 
olouring.  It  was  introduced  in  1902,  and 
ne  yeaPs  cultivation  is  insuflicient  to  deter- 
Qino  its  value  as  a  garden  plant,  especially 
8  but  5  per  cent  of  its  bulbs  as  collected  have 
lowered.  G.  B.  Mallbtt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 


JYTISUS     SCOPARIUS     VAR. 
ANDREANUS    FAILING. 

I  HAVE  read  the  recent  notes  about  the  failure 
of  this  plant  in  two  very  different  kinds  of 
soil  with  regret,  and  everyone  will  agree 
that  it  is  a  great  pity  sach  a  handsome 
flowering  shrub  as  this  should  not  thrive. 
The  fault,  however,  lies  mainly  in  the 
lethod  of  propl^ation,  which  is  performed  either 
Y  means  of  cuttings,  grafts,  or  seeds  for  this  plant 
I  for  the  various  other  hardy  forms  of  Cytisus  and 
enista.  When  raised  from  cuttings  U.  s.  var. 
idreanus  and  C.  purgans  have  the  habit  of 
iddenly  soing  off  sooner  or  later,  usually  within 
le  first  four  years  of  their  existence.  All  the 
her  hardy  Gytisuses,  as  far  as  I  know,  make 
Kxi  plants  without  any  signs  of  weakness  when 
ised  from  cuttings,  notably  C.  prseoox  (G.  albus 
C.  purgans),  which,  from  its  hybrid  origin,  one 
3uld  think  would  be  the  first  to  fail.  The  exact 
use  of  the  failure  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
the  two  mentioned  above  I  am  unable  to  say, 
It  if  they  are  examined  the  roots  will  be 
and  springing  from  around  the  foot  of  the 
tting,  the  callus  not  extending  under  the  base, 
iving  the  central  pithy  part  entirely  unprotected, 
obably  this  is  the  cause  of  failure,  as  I  have 
jnd  plants  with  the  stem  entirely  rotted,  while 
e  roots  are  sound.  The  moisture  seems  to  strike 
»wards  through  the  plant,  rotting  the  stem,  and 
using  it  to  go  off  sooner  or  later. 
By  grafting  C.  s.  var.  andreanus  on  stocks  of  C. 
jparius  plants  are  obtained  which  usually  do 
ill,  though  they  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a 
i^s,  which  is,  I  believe,  principally  caused  by 
ciDff  the  scions  from  an  unhealthy  plant  rather 
in  being  characteristic  of  it  when  grafted,  as,  on 
)  whole,  it  does  fairly  well  when  worked. 
Propagation  by  seeds  is  a  rather  trying  task  with 
B  plant,  as  being  a  sport — thouffh  a  natural  one — 
does  not  come  true  from  seed,  though  if  the 
iter  were  taken  up  in  a  proper  manner  I  do  not 
why  one  could  not  raise  it  true  from  seed.  As 
tters  are  now  seedlinss  are  very  variable,  a 
^e  i>ercentage  being  of  the  true  C.  scoparius, 
lie  of  the  remainder  probably  not  5  per  cent. 
I  be  true  andreanus,  but  vary  between  the  two, 
ring,  as  a  rule,  dirty  brown  markings  and  very 
ae  flowers. 
Sagshoty  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 
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MULCHING     TUFTED 
PANSIES. 

3FTEN  regarded  as  unsuitable  to  hot 
i  and  dry  gardens  are  Tufted  Pansies, 
I  but  this  is  not  so.  I  have  in  my 
'  mind  at  the  moment  a  garden  in 
which  the  Tufted  Pansies  are 
grown  quite  freely,  and  this  same 
<len  is  in  a  position  where  the  plants  are 
>osed  to  the  sun  from  early  mom  until  evening. 
9  garden  is  also  on  a  hillside,  and  anv 
3  that  may  fal)  is  of  comparatively  small 
lefit-,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil  as 
11  as  the  apparently  unsatisfactory  position  of 
beds  and  borders  devoted  to  the  plants.  The 
vrer,  fortunately,  is  an  enthusiast,  and  has 
rcome  the  difficulties  of  situation,  &c.  He  is  a 
at  believer  in  deep  cultivation,  and  not  only  does 
deeply  till  the  soil,  but  manures  it  very  freely 


also.  His  plants  in  consequence 
have  a  free  root  run,  and  the  soil  is 
also  kept  moist.  He  pins  his  faith, 
however,  very  largely  to  a  thorough 
system  of  mulchinff  the  beds  and 
borders.  The  mulching  material  is 
applied  quite  early  in  the  summer, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  before  the  really 
hot  weather  arrives.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  loam  is  added  to  a  larse 
amount  of  horse  manure,  and  the 
latter  is  prepared  as  for  a  Mush- 
room bed,  and  before  doing  so  is 
carefully  broken  up  and  repeatedly 
turned  over.  In  this  wav  excellent 
mulchinff  material  is  made,  and  this 
is  worked  well  into  the  collar  of  each 
plant  The  surface  of  the  beds  and 
borders  is  also  dressed  with  the  same 
preparation.  By  these  means  the 
roots  are  kept  cool  and  moist  and 
the  plants  thrive  luxuriantly.  The 
mulcn  is  not  in  the  least  unsightly, 
and  after  a  few  days  assumes  the 
normal  appearance  of  the  garden 
soiL  Long  before  the  flowerins 
season  is  over  the  beds  are  covered 
with  growth.  D.  B.  C. 

HARDY  LADY'S  SLIPPERS. 
Few    bardy    plants     are    more 
admired  than   the  hardy  Lady's 
Slippers,    as    Cypripediums    are 
often  called.     The  popuUrity  of 
the  plants  is  well  deserved,  and  as 
it  becomes  realised  each  year  that 
these  Orchids  are  absolutely  hardy 
in   British   gardens  the  demand 
will   increase.    During  the    past 
few  weeks  a  representative  exhi- 
bition has  been  seen  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  while  the  method  of  staging 
the  plants  in  colonies  or  groups 
not    onl^    impresses  the    visitor 
with  their  worth,  but  at  the  same 
time  indicates  something  of  the 
way  in  which  the  plants  may  be 
arranged  in  the  open  garden.    It 
is,  indeed,  in  the   garden  where 
such    plants   show   their   fullest 
beauty,  and  none  more  so  than 
when  a  few  years   established  in  one  spot. 
In  the  matter  of  cultivation  there  are  few, 
if  any,  difficulties  to  surmount  generally,  while 
those  we  illustrate  to-day   may  be  safely  re- 
garded as  the  least  exacting  of  the  whole  race. 
Taking  first  the  lovely  Mocassin    flower   of 
Noith  America, 

Cypripedivm  spectahUe,  we  have^  perhaps, 
the  finest  of  the  group.  The  flower  is  rich  and 
varied  in  colour,  some  nearly  pure  white 
throughout,  others  with  very  rich  or  intensely 
coloured  labellum,  and  ouiers  again  quite 
intermediate  between  these  extremes.  It  is 
of  fine  stature,  often  more  than  2  feet  high, 
and  when  established  the  strongest  crowns 
each  year  give  two  and  occasionally  three 
flowers  in  a  scape.  This  species  is  practically 
a  bog  plant,  revelling  in  peat  ana  leaf-soil, 
while  decaying  manure  may  also  be  added  each 
year.  The  nnest  beds  of  these  ever  in 
my  keeping  were  given  a  covering  of  leaf- 
soil  Kdi  manure  each  veinter,  and  no  plants 
could  have  yielded  a  greater  return.  Then 
with  moisture  at  hand  all  the  summer  the 
masses  of  roots  horizontally  produced  ex- 
tended quite  2  feet  from  the  tufts.  Shade 
is  quite  as  important.  Pot  plants  may  be  put 
out  at  any  time,  but  the  best  period  for  plant- 
ing freshly  imported  examples  is  during 
autumn  and  winter.  The  natural  flowering 
period  of  this  fine  hardy  plant  is  July.  No 
other  species  is  so  strictly  bog-loving  as  this. 

(7.  pubeacew. — This  may  be  accepted  as  the 


CTPBIPBDIUM  ACAlHiB.    (Reduced.) 

finest  of  yellow-flowered  species,  the  glistening 
yellow  pouch  and  twisted  narrow  petals,  the 
colour  of  which  is  brown,  giving  the  flower  a 
distinct  character.  While  not  objecting  to  peat 
in  some  degree  the  plant  develops  best  in 
moist  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The  stems  are 
1^  feet  high  when  well  grown,  the  plant 
flowering  in  April  and  May.  North  America. 
Another  yellow-flowered  species  is 

C.  Calceoliis,  a  rare  British  species,  probably 
now  extinct  as  a  wild  plant  This  majr  be 
grown  beside  the  last  named,  while  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  for  those  who  live  in 
calcareous  districts  that  this  plant  is  very 
happy  when  upon  such  formation.  While 
some  other  species  may  resent  the  application 
of  lime  or  chalk,  the  English  Lady^s  Slipper 
may  be  naturalised  in  this  soil.  The  flower  is 
smaller  than  0.  pubescens,  the  smaller  leaves 
are  more  erect.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
plant. 

C.  acaule.Some  of  the  finest  examples  I 
have  seen  of  this  species  have  appeared  this 
season  at  the  Drill  Hall,  the  foliage  being  even 
more  satisfactory  in  its  fine  proportions  than 
the  pleasing  and  large  rosv  purple  flowers.  It 
may  be  well  grown  in  sandy  loam,  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  that  very  few  so  thoroughly 
appreciate  sand  at  the  root  or  base.  This 
may  be  given  freely.  Light  shade  is  also 
desirable.  This  species  is  not  difficult  to  grow. 
The  rare  Siberian 

C.  macranthum  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
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washy  and  poor  things  we  now  get  from  Japan 
under  this  title,  they  are  a  libel  upon  one  of 
the  best  of  hardy  Orchids.  E.  J. 

EVERLASTING  PEAS. 
0ns  is  glad  to  see  Mr.  R.  Dean's  note  on  the 
early-flowering  Everlasting  Peas,  and  his  reference 
to  the  reputed  non-seeding  of  Lathyrus  grandi- 
floras  induces  one  to  follow  him  with  a  few  notes 
on  the  whole  subject.  That  L.  grandifloras  does 
occasionally  produce  seed  in  this  country  I  have 
had  proof  of,  as  I  saw  last  year  a  pod,  containing 
apparently  fertile  seeds,  on  a  group  of  Lathyras 
grandiflorus  in  a  neighbouring  garden.  I  have  also 
raised  seedlings  from  seeds  purchased  as  those  of 
L.  ffrandifloras  var.  Frederici,  but  the  flowers  the 
seeoiinKS  give  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
common  L.  grandiflorus,  though,  perhaps,  a  little 
larger  and  slightly  deeper  in  colour.  Of  course, 
these  seeds  may  have  been  raised  abroad.  Seeds 
of  the  typical  ll  grandiflorus  are  offered  by  seeds- 
men. There  appears  to  be  room  for  some  variety 
in  this  Everlasting  Pea,  whose  flowers  are  certainly 
hy  far  the  finest  of  the  perennial  Peas,  and  we 
must  forgive  its  spreading  tendencies  for  the  sake 
of  its  beiaiuty.  Has  any  one  here  flowered  L. 
grandifloras  floribundus,  of  which  I  have  only  a 
small  plant  ?  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Dean 
speaks  so  highly  of  L.  Drammondi,  considered 
by  the  authors  of  the  "Index  Kewensis'*  to  be 
distinct  from  L.  rotundifolius,  although  often 
reckoned  as  synonymous  in  gardens.     One  is  dis- 


posed to  agree  with 
Mr.  Dean  in  thinking 
them  distinct.  I  may 
also  be  permitted  to 
mention  the  manner 
in  which  L.  latifolius 
of  gardens,  called  bv 
Mr.  Nicholson  L.  syl- 
vestris  var.  platyphyl- 
lus,  has  suffered  this 
season  from  the  unsea- 
sonable weather.  I 
find  that  Mr.  James 
Allen,  at  Shepton 
Mallet,  has  had  an 
almost  similar  experi- 
ence this  year,  but,  if 
possible,  an  even 
worse  one.  The 
plants  here  made 
growth  early  in  the 
year,  but  this  was  cut 
down  by  the  late 
frosts,  and  some  have 
never  pushed  shoots 
since.  Those  which 
remain  are  quite 
weakly,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which 
scrambles  through  a 
hedge,  and  was  pro- 
tected partly  by  its 
growths  being  shielded 
by  the  branches.  I 
have  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  a  very  fine 
white  variety,  which 
has  totally  disap- 
peared, though  in  a 
warm  position. 

Another  Everlasting 
Pea  of  somewhat 
similar  habit,  with 
dull-ooloured  flowers, 
which  I  received  as 
L.  armitaseanus,  has 
suffered  like  L.  lati- 
folius, but  is  now 
making  fresh  growths 
again.  L.  tuoerosus 
is  such  a  favourite 
with  the  slugs  that  I 
have  been  unable  to 
keep  it.  The  recent 
notes  on  L.  pubescens 
are  particularly  inte- 
resting to  me,  especially  as  the  coloured  plate 
in  Thk  Garden  of  this  lovely  species  was 
from  flowers  I  sent  to  the  Editor.  Those  who 
grow  it  will  do  well  to  keep  a  reserve  plant 
or  two  under  glass  in  winter,  as  it  may  be  lost 
outside  during  an  exceptionally  hard  winter, 
or  from  a  combination  of  bad  weather  condi- 
tions such  as  we  have  had  this  season.  Wood's 
Scarlet  Pea,  which  I  take  to  be  the  trae  Dram- 
mondi, has  been  killed  also,  but  L.  rotundifolius 
has  escaped.  May  I  ask  if  any  of  your  readers 
have  tried  propagating  L.  latifolius  from  cuttings 
of  the  old  growths  just  as  they  push  in  spring 
when  grown  under  glass  ?  I  have  a  plant  of  a  very 
fine  wnite  variety  which  was  given  to  me  by  a 
good  plantsman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  propa- 
gating it  in  this  way.  It  is  true  that  this  species 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  growths  from  the  base  in  spring,  but  these 
are  not  always  procurable  from  some  individual 
specimens,  and  the  alternative  method  is  worth 
considering. 

Carsethom,  hy  Dumfries,  X.B,        S.  Arnott. 


CHERRY     GROWING. 

{Continued  from  ptige  S6. ) 

Chk&ries  in  Pots. 

To  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  neceseary 

glass  accommodation  the  pot  culture  of  Cherries 

commends  itself  as  a  means  by  which  the  finent  of 

I  fruits  may  be  obtained  both  early  and  in  succession. 


The  preparation  of  pot  trees,  both  oordoni  lu 
pyramids,  has  received  the  attention  of  lesdiDj 
frait  nurserymen  of  recent  years,  and  befon 
making  a  start  any  intending  grower  will  do  wd 
to  get  a  stock  of  trees  specially  grown  for  poi 
culture,  which  may  be  obtained  at  prices  varyiDj 
from  38.  6d.  to  58.  each. 

The  first  essential  is  a  suitable  house,  and  in  tb 
erection  of  this  the  object  is  to  secure  the  atmoU 
amount  of  light  and  ventilation.  Spao-roofec 
houses  are  very  good,  and  if  they  are  built  witi 
wooden  sides,  which  will  open  in  sectiona  sloo{ 
their  entire  length,  so  much  the  better.  It  ii 
usual  to  have  a  pathway  down  the  middle,  and  k 
stand  the  pots  containing  Cherries  and  other  fnit 
trees  on  either  side.  In  the  case  of  a  lean-to  house 
single  cordon  Cherries  may  be  trained  on  the  biek 
wall.  It  is  advisable  to  have  some  heat,  sod  for 
ordinary  purposes  a  single  row  of  4- inch  pipa 
ranning  all  round  the  house  is  sufficient. 

Soil  and  Potting.— Ab  a  rule  lO-inch  and  l2-iBel 
pou  are  suitable  for  Cherry  trees,  and  it  is  moit 
important  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  dniued. 
As  Cherries  are  averse  to  much  root  distDrbuee 
over-potting  must  be  strenuously  avoided,  aod  win 
trees  are  well  established  top-dressing  is  better 
than  potting  every  year.  When  the  latter  opai- 
tion  18  necessary  it  is  best  done  at  the  aod  i 
September  or  early  in  the  following  month,  tbetiw 
being  placed  in  similar  or  larger  pots,  scoordiog  to 
their  condition.  Fibrous  loam,  pulled  in  pieos 
about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  is  the  staple  msteriil 
for  either  potting  or  top-dressing,  and  to  thii  mj 
be  added  one  part  of  thoroughly  decayed  dudoii 
to  three  parts  of  the  former,  with  a  free  sprinkling 
of  mortar  rubble  and  a  few  crushed  bono.  A 
portion  of  the  soil  should  be  removed  froo  ib 
sides  and  surface  of  the  ball,  and  then  the  Uttarbe 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fresh  pot.  The  compos 
must  be  made  firm  evenly  round  the  sides  of  ti» 
pot  with  a  blunt  potting-stick,  and  the  old  ball  fa( 
also  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  Whs 
top-dressing  is  substituted  for  potting  the  suiKt 
soil  is  pricked  up  and  removed,  along  witb  > 
portion  of  that  down  the  sides,  by  means  o^  > 
sharp  peg  or  a  bent  piece  of  iron,  and  the  apts 
fiUen  up  with  compost. 

Considering  that  the  trees  are  only  provided 
with  a  very  limited  root  space  the  neoewity  ij 
feeding  arises.  While  in  a  state  of  growth  llq» 
manure  must  be  given  in  fairly  liberal  qosntiua 
and  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  fix  zinc  coUan  iosat 
the  rims  of  the  pots  which  will  allow  for  nirke 
dressings  of  rich  compost,  through  which  tb 
roots  freely  percolate. 

Pruning. — The  fruiting  area  of  pot  trees  b«l 
restricted,  it  is  desirable  that  every  possible  m 
of  wood  should  be  furnished  with  fruit-spun.^ 
attain  this  object,  and  also  to  avoid  mDch  k^ 
work,  a  system  of  summer  pinching  as  advised* 
garden  trees  outdoors,  should  be  practised.  V^ 
little  extension  can  of  course  be  allowed,  bota 
the  case  of  established  trees  having  branches «« 
clothed  with  spurs  not  much  extension  growth  % 
made.  J 

General  TreatmeiU.— When  the  trees  are  brosjl 
indoors  in  the  spring  they  should  be  well  synifl 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  though  this  opmH 
must  of  course  be  stopped  during  the  flioweri 
period,  it  should  be  continued  again  when  the  ni 
is  swelling.  Very  little  artificial  heat  ia  reqdi 
to  maintain  a  genial  buoyant  atmosphere,  aw  j 
all  favourable  occasions  ventilation  Bboold  I 
allowed, 
an  over 

sour  soil,  

After  the  frait  is  gathered  the  trees  ™*y  ^  !!- 
in  a  sunny  position  outdoors,  and  have  some  itn 
or  Bracken  packed  round  the  pots  to  pre^^^Jj 
sun  from  drying  the  soil  too  quickly.  A  p<*Jj 
outdoors  is  the  best  for  the  trees  in  the  wjwj 
They  should  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  of  the  p 
in  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  in  the  event  of  >^^^'v^ 
be  further  protected  with  litter  or  Bracken  pW 
round  and  over  the  pots.  In  this  manner  the  W 
are  wintered  safely,  and  will  soon  oommeDoeacOi 
when  placed  under  glass  in  the  early  spring- 

Varitties.— The  following  is  a  short  selectK* 
excellent  varieties  suitable  for  pot  oultwe  '.-'^ 


kvourable  occasions  ventilation  ehoow  i 
d.  Watering  must  be  carefully  ^^J\ 
er  supply  be  avoided  or  the  result  wijjl 
oil,  which  is  faUl  to  the  health  of  theM 
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Dake,  £%r1y  Rivera*,  Governor  Wood,  Belle  which  have  been  detoribed  by  various  authorities. 
d'Orleans,  Royal  Duke,  aud  Empress  Eugenie.  It  I  Some  of  these  have  probably  never  been  introduced 
is  needless  to  add  that  this  list  may  readily  be  |  to  English  |;arden8, and  many aredoubtlessun worth; 
extended,  and  that   all    trees  intended   for    pot    -'     -»----^  —     '^ -»     ^ 


^ortny 
of  cuitivatTon.  Quite  recently  I  was  very  pleased 
to  meet  with  a  species  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
beautiful.  It  was  my  privilege  during  the  last 
week  in  June  to  be  allowed  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  in  Cinon  Ellacorobe's  most  charming  and 
interesting  garden  at  Bitton,  and  the  Canon  him- 
self was  good  enough  to  show  roe  some  of  the 
most  noteworthy  and  beautiful  plants  in  his  collec- 
tion. We  were  walking  down  the  path  in  front  of 
the  Ions  and  sheltered  south  border  when, 
among  tne  numberless  little  dwarf  rock  and 
carpet  plants  which  fringe  the  stone  edges  of  this 
bonier  in  such  a  charming  manner,  I  saw  in  the 
distance  what  at  firet  sight  appeared  to  me  to  be 
an  enlarged  form  of  Erodium  chamsedryoides,  but 


culture  should  be  worked  on  the  Mahaleb  stock. 
Enemies  and  Diseases. 

Birds  are  the  bane  of  ripe  Cherries,  and  unless 
some  preventive  measures  are  adopted  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  a  crop.  Trees  under  glass  can  of 
course  be  protected  against  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  when  only  a  few  Cherries  are  grown  I  would 
sdvise  dwarf  trees,  which  can  be  netted.  Ic 
Orchards  clappera  and  scares  may  be  used  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  a 
gun,  and  so  persistent  are  the  birds  that  the 
**  Cherry  tender"  mustkeepacloselook-out  from  the 
early  houra  of  the  morning  as  long  as  daylight  lasts.  _ 

Black  aphis  (Aphis  cerasi)  is  the  greatest  enemy  .  which  on  closer  inspection  proved  to  be'the  dainty 
of  the  Cherry  in  the  way  of  insects,  and  should  little  Geranium  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
never  be  allowed  to  make  headway.  With  trees  '  note.  The  remarkably  thick  green  leaves,  between 
under  glass  prompt  fumigation  will  check  it  at  I  which  peeped  the  almost  stemless  "flowera,  that 
once,  and  specimens  outdoora  that  are  affected  are  white  veined  with  purple,  formed  a  lovely  little 
should  be  sprayed  with  a  solution  of  quassia  and  ;  floral  carpet  but  an  inch  or  two  in  height.  It  is 
soft  soap  or  other  approved  insecticide.  Trees  in  I  synonymous  with  G.  brevicaule,  and  a  description 
pots  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  red 
spider,  and  an  attempt  should  be  made 
to   avoid    it    by    maintaining    a    moist 

atmosphere  by  syringing  and  free  venti- 
lation.      Slugworms     are    objectionable 

pests,  and    when    they    attack    Cherry 

trees  soon  make  short  work  of  the  foliage 

if  not  promptly  checked.     Two  or  three 

dustings  of  lime  repeated  at  intervals  of  a 

few  days  will  generally  rid  the  trees  of 

the  trouble. 

The  exudation    of    gum,    so   common 

amongst  Cherries,   may  be   traced  to  a 

variety  of  causes,  including  bruises,  bad 

union  of  stock  and  scion,  unripened  wood, 

imperfect  drainage,  over-pruning,  and  the 

abronce  of  some  essential  element  in  the 

soil,  generally  lime.     It  will  be  seen  then 

that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  in  the  hands 

of  the  cultivator  to  avoid  gumming  by 

care  in  the  handling  of  trees  and    the 

preparation  of  the  soil.  As  a  remedy 
surface-dressings  of  lime  in  some  form  arc 
good,  and  maintaining  a  free  growth  by 
Bfcdequate  feeding. 

G.    H.    HOLLINGWORTH. 


hardy  Geraniums  is  tried  it  should  be  done  in 
spring  just  after  the  plants  have  begun  growing. 
Another  species, 

Oeranium  argenteum,  a  deservedly  popular  plant, 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  whole  genus, 
and  has  been  very  good  with  me  this  year.  It 
attracts  the  attention  of  even  the  most  unobservant 
visitora,  not  because  its  blossoms  are  of  brilliant 
colouring,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  whole  plant 
is  so  neat  in  appearance.  The  tufts  of  silky, 
silvery  leaves,  surmounted  by  the  rose-coloured 
flowera,  are  most  attractive,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
choicest  gems  for  the  rock  garden  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


NOTES   FROM  SCOTLAND. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  grumbling  about  the 
want  of  Cauliflowera,  accentuated,  as  it  has  been, 
by  late  Broccoli  having  turned  in  earlier  than 
usual,  so  that  during  the  month  of  June  theie  was 
a  regrettable  gap  in  the  supply.  Much  of  the  loss 
and  dissatisfaction  might  have  been  discounted  if, 
instead  of  Early  London  being  solely  cultivated  in 


NOTES   ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 


ANEMONE   PULYANTHES. 

SOMEWHAT  in  the  way  of 
the  European  A.  narcissiflora, 
but  of  more  robust  habit,  the 
Himalayan  many-flowered  Anemone 
is  a  common  plant  in  Kashmir  and 
Sikkim  at  elevations  of  10,000  feet 
tnd  12,000  feet.  It  is  usually  found  growing 
d  moist  shady  places.  A  similar  position 
.liould  be  selected  for  it  in  the  lock  garden, 
vhere  it  occupies  a  foremost  place  among  the 
lioicest  plants.  Though  introduced  over  half 
,  century  ago  it  is  still  an  uncommon  plant 
n  gardens.  The  large  white  flowers  are  some- 
Mjcaea  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  borne  in 
ompound  umbels  of  often  twenty  flowers  on 
tout  petioles  exceeding  1  foot  in  height.  An 
dditional  attraction  is  the  silky  appearance  of 
tie  whole  plant,  which  is  covered  with  silky 
a.irs.  The  illustration  shows  a  plant  growing 
ri.  the  north  side  of  a  stone  in  the  rock  garden 
fc  Kew.  W.  Ievino. 

THREE  HARDY  GERANIUMS. 
^KANIUM    SESSILUTLORUM   AT  BiTTON.  —  Nearly 
^vy  species  of  hardy  Geraniums  are  to  be  found 
motioned  in  the  *'  Kew  Hand  List,"  and  even  these 
-^  but  a  tithe  of  the  hardy  members  of  this  genus 


THB  EABE  ANKMONE  P0L.YANTHTS  IN  THE  EOCK  OAEDEN   AT  KEW. 


of  it  is  given  in  Hooker's  **  Handbook  of  the  New 
Zealand  Flora,"  page  36.  It  seems  to  prove  hardy 
at  Bitton,  and  appears  to  flourish  in  just  such  a 

rMition  as  suits  the  little  Erodium  oharoiedryoides. 
do  not  think  that  it  is  in  oommerce,  but  seed 
ought  to  be  obtainable  from  one  or  other  of  the 
New  Zealand  seedsmen. 

Oeranium  attbcaulescens, — I  noticed  this  bright 
little  plant  in  flower  on  the  rock  garden  at  Kew  at 
the  end  of  last  month,  and  mention  it  here  because 
its  merits  must  be  unknown  to  many  amateurs,  or 
else  it  would  surely  be  more  cultivated.  Many  of 
these  hardy  Geraniums  are  difficult  to  propagate 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  but  one  root-stock ; 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  divide  successfully. 
Neither  do  cuttings  meet  with  success  because  the 
shoots  sent  up  are  usually  only  flowering  stems, 
which  refuse  to  root.  Fortunately,  many  of  the 
species  seed  pretty  freely,  and  this  is  the  case  with 
the  plant  under  notice ;  but  to  ensure  success  I 
find  that  the  seed  should  be  Bown  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  gathered.  G.  subcaulescens  has  roundish, 
downy  leaves  divided  into  five  segments ;  the 
flowers  are  rosy  violet  with  veins  of  a  darker 
colour.  It  is  well  worth  a  sunny  position  in  the 
rock  garden  in  sandy  loam.    If  division  of  these 


I  many  gardens,  one  of  the  early-forcing  varieties 
had  been  substituted,  and  the  seeds  sown  under 
glass  in  January  instead  of  the  autumn.  It  is 
seldom  that  late  Broccoli  and  one  of  these  early 
I  Cauliflowers  fail  to  overlap,  but  this  year  we  had 
the  interval  of  a  week  between  the  end  of  the 
first-named  and  the  commencement  of  the  other. 
Large  and  beautiful  heads  of  Methven's  strain  are 
being  out.  The  plants  are  much  more  robust  than 
some  of  the  early-forcing  sorts,  and  only  slightly 
later.  In  your  report  of  the  York  Gala  a  slight 
mistake  was  made  in  describing  the 

New  ApEicoT-cx)LonEBD  Caenation 

Francis  Samuelston  as  a  tree.  By  the  courtesy  of 
the  raiser  I  had  three  small  plants  in  spring,  which 
show  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tree  section. 
In  addition  to  its  glorious  colour  the  plant  is  quite 
upright  in  habit,  very  floriferous,  and,  as  twenty- 
two  shoots  are  ready  to  layer,  also  free  of  increase. 
In  grass  and  growth  it  is,  indeed,  similar  to 
Mephisto.  I  have  another  variety  from  the  same 
raiser,  apparently  from  the  same  seed-pod,  as  it  is 
in  all  respects  similar,  save  in  colour,  which  is 
brick  red.  It  is  named  Muriel  Samuelston.  I 
anticipate  that  both  sorts  will    become  popular 
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garden  varieties,  though,  judging  from  the  many 
failures  in  constitution  that  have  occurred  in  the 
past  with  new  varieties,  time  is  necessary  to 
determine  that. 

Fruit  and  Flowers  at  Nbwbyth. 
It  is  seldom  that  really  good  Strawberries  can 
be  gathered  off  plante  of  Royal  Sovereign  in  the 
garden  here,  the  soil  being  light.  My  own  expe- 
rience points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  fit  to  grow 
only  as  a  forcing  variety.  Yet  at  Newbyth,  Sir 
David  Baird*s  place,  it  produces  enormous  crops  of 
magnificent  fruits.  Mr.  Thomson  told  me,  when 
lately  I  called  to  see  some  of  the  good  thinss  in 
the  garden  there,  that  he  had  gathered  as  early  as 
June  18  from  plants  set  out  last  September.  These 
were  producing  finer  fruite,  but  two  year  old 
plants  were  carrying  the  larger  crop.  Newbyth 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  superior  hardy  fruits. 
Peaches  in  the  open  being  particu- 
larly well  done.  This  jear  they 
are,  unfortunately,  a  comparative 
failure.  Enormous  quantities  of 
hardy  flowers  are  cultivated  in  the 
borders  alongside  the  walks  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  rendering  that 
generally  prosaic  enclosure  gay  and 
alwavs  pleasant  to  ramble  through. 
A  distinct  and  pretty  strain  of 
Sweet  William  is  largely  culti- 
vated, and  is  attractive  and 
sweet.  R.  P.  B. 


said  of  quite  a  number  of  our  popular  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  ;  but  I  should  not  discard  them  on  that 
account.  The  colour  is  blush  white  with  the 
delicate  pink  shading  of  the  Celestial  Rose,  the 
latter  a  near  relation  to  Maiden's  Blush.  I  am 
confident  that  we  do  not  obtain  half  the  beauty 
that  is  possible  with  these  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Let  them  be  treated  as  3-feet  to  4-feet  pillars,  and 
see  how  beautiful  and  showy  they  will  become. 
The  srrowths  may  be  pruned  irregularly,  some 
being  left  1  foot  long,  others  U  feet,  others  2  feet, 
and  so  on,  and  a  pilUr  of  blossom  is  the  result. 

Philombl. 


ROSES  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Although  the  effects  of  the  season  were  plainly 
visible  on  many  of  the  blooms,  several  very  fine 
boxes  were  staged  at  this  show  on  the  7th  inst. 


ROSE  GARDEN, 

ROSE  VISCOUNTESS 
FALMOUTH  (H.T.). 

ONE  of  the  first  of  the 
late  Mr.  BeDnctt's 
results  in  cross - 
fertilising  the  Rose 
was  the  above. 
Though  a  fairly 
ffood  variety  it  never  made  many 
friends  in  this  country,  prob- 
ably because,  with  others,  it 
was  introduced  with  rather  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  The  first 
few  Mr.  Bennett  sent  out  were 
decidedly  disappointing, 
although  how  far  they  were 
used  in  producing  the  splendid 
results  of  his  later  efforts  no  one 
probably  will  ever  know.  I  do 
not  suppose  there  is  now  an 
English  catalof^ue  that  contains 
the  name  of  Viscountess  Fal- 
mouth, but  it  is  found  in  many 
foreign  ones.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  rosy  red  colour,  and 
are  very  large  when  well  grown. 
The  form  is  globular,  the  blooms 
being  fairly  full  and  very  sweet- 
scented.  It  is  a  useful  variety 
for  winter  blooming,  as  is  Duke 
of  Connaught,  another  variety 
of  the  same  year  (1880).  Mr.  Bennett  said  he 
obtained  this  variety  by  crossing  the  Tea  Rose 
President  with  the  Moss  Hybrid  Soupert  et 
Notting.  He  was  certainly  wise  in  using 
President  as  the  seed-parent  I  am  persuaded 
we  shall  yet  obtain  some  glorious  Roses  by 
going  back  to  the  old  varieties  and  using  them 
for  hybridising. 

ROSE  CLIO  (H.P.). 
An  exhibition  tent  is  not  the  best  place  to  see  this 
beautiful  Rose,  but  when  seen  growing  upon  the 
plant  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  sturay  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Its  vigoar  and  freedom  of  flowering 
commend  it  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
Roses  that  may  be  depended  upon  to  grow  well. 
CUo  is  not  a  good  autumnal,  and  the  same  may  be 


fine  examples  of  Emilie  Gonin,  Mariel  GrahaiM, 
and  Horace  Vemet.  Five  splendid  flowen  is 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.'8  exhibit,  wbifl 
secured  the  first  prize  for  forty -eight  distiae; 
varieties,  are  specially  worthy  of  mention.  Tbev 
were  Lady  Clanmorris,  Liberty,  Captain  Haywvi 
and  Marquise  Lilta.  For  eight  distinct  vmrietM, 
three  blooms  of  each,  Mr.  George  Mount  w 
easily  first  with  a  magnificent  box,  which  vii 
quite  a  centre  of  attraction.  The  varieties  vtn 
Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Frau  K%rl  Dni«ckki. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner  (very  v*-i 
shown),  Caroline  Testout,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  lad 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry.    The  class  for 

TwKLVE  Nbw  Rosbs 
brought  a  capital  exhibit  from  Messn.  E  R 
Cant  and  Sons.  In  this  exhibit  one  flower— I  rt^ 
to  Prince  de  Bulgarie— probably  attracted  bor 
attention  than  any  other  varetj 
The  outer  petals  are  of  a  ri: 
orange  coloar,  the  centre  snffiBBi 
with  intense  salmon  -  pink,  in 
fragrance  also  is  delicious.  Mae 
Jean  Dupuy  may  be  summed  op^ 
a  pink  Fraucisca  Kruger,  and  ok 
can  only  hope  that  it  will  grew* 
well  as  does  this  latter.  Fni 
Peter  Lambert  did  not  ap(Mn^ 
me  to  be  nearly  eo  t-hapeiy  s 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victorii 
although  stated  to  be  a  pink  Ion 
of  this  variety.  Edraond  DesluTs 
was  also  shown,  but  did  not  strit 
me  as  being  distinct  enougk  to  s 
wanted.  lu  the  class  for  nine  ^ 
tinct  varieties  of  Teas  and  Nj 
settee,  to  be  staged  in  vases,  m^ 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  G.  Prince  iu. 
a  beautiful  exhibit,  which  mr 
gained  the  first  prize.  The  nn 
ties,  which  were  tastefallv  sUfs 
on  black  velvet,  were  Innoeav 
Pirola,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  Sobt  ir 
S.  A.  Prince,  Marie  van  Hocii 
Medea  (extremely  beautiful),  Hql 
E.  Gifford,  Mme.  de  WatteriGi 
Maman  Cochet,  and  White  Mmbs: 
Cochet.  An  extremely  interefLa. 
class  is  that  for  twelve  dark  Kckl 
and  here  Mr.  Mount  again  va 
with  a  superb  box  of  Liberry 
beating  several  exhibitors  wbo^ 
relied  upon  A.  K.  WilliamiL  I: 
the  class  for  twelve  light  Km 
Mr.  G.  Prince  carried  all  befo? 
him  with  Mildred  Grant,  wtjf 
Messrs.  Townsend  were  stcoL 
with  Bessie  Brown,  both  v^ry  £» 
exhibits.  A.  R.  G. 


BOSS   VIS0OUNTKS9  FALMOUTH. 


In  the  premier  class  for  seventy- two   varieties, 

.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.  of  Hitchin  were  placed 
first,  and  their  exhibit  contained  some  splendid 
flowers.  The  following  were  particularly  fine : 
Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey,  Golden  Gate,  White  Maman 
Cochet,  Mildred  Grant  (a  superb  bloom),  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  (an  exquisitely  shaped  flower),  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Bessie  BroMm  (a 
huge  flower),  Louis  van  Houtte,  and  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were 
placed  second.     Their  stand    included  a  superb 

j  flower  of  Helene  Guillot  (pearly  white,  with  a 
salmon-pink    centre,    and    very    shapely),    Jean 

'  Ducher,  Ben  Cant  (a  splendid  colour,  but  rather 
undersia^  as    shown),    Ellen    Willmott,    Robert 

,  Scott  (a  lovely  clear  pink),  Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot,  and  Medea.     The   third  prize   went    to 

i  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  whose  stand  included 


DAFFODILS     FROM 
SBED. 

I  HAVB  just  read  the  Rev.  &E 
Bourne's  very  excellent  \rvk 
book  on  Daffodil  culture,  *'Tk 
Book  of  the  Daffodil,"  which  ■ 
practically  a  reprint  of  a  p«^ 
read  by  him  at  the  Dm 
Hall  in  April,  1900.  with  some  addition 
notably  a  list  of  all  Daffodils  that  have  hdei 
certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Sodil| 
up  to  last  year,  a  very  useful  list  of  reJ| 
good  flowers  that  have  not  received  an  awarf 
i  and  a  chapter  on  "  Cross  Fertilisation  xd 
Seedling  Raising."  This  chapter  would  la* 
been  more  useful  to  beginners  if  a  list  had  \xe 
given  of  varieties  that  seed  freely  and  of  tk 
most  useful  pollen  flowers.  In  the  hope  tU 
others  may  give  us  their  experiences  m  'M 
direction  I  append  a  list  of  Daffodils  tbis^ 
have  found  good  seed  bearers.  My  experi^ 
only  extends  over  about  five  years,  so  that  i^ 
list  must  naturally  be  very  incomplete,  W 
when  I  started  raising  seedlings  such  a  ^ 
would  have  been  a  great  help  to  ma     It  cm 
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►rises,  for  the  most  part,  good  cheap 
arieties  that  can  be  recommended 
o  a  beginner  for  this  purpose.  j 

Free  Seeders. 

M.  J.  Berkeley,  almost  every  flower 
TOSsed  sets  seed ;  Apricot,  every 
lower  I  have  crossed  (for  two  sea- 
iom)  has  set  seed ;  Golden  Prince, 
irery  free  seeder. 

Good  Seed  Bearers. 

Mrs.  Thompson,  Chaucer,  CJomus, 
Weardale,  Minnie  Hume,  Firebrand, 
Princess  Mary,  Princess  Louise,  Cas- 
landra,  Ornatus,  Cernuus  Pulcher, 
^f  rs.  Burbidge,  P.  R.  Barr,  William 
Joldring,  Mme.  Plemp,  and  Emperor. 

Fair  Seeders. 

Horsfieldi  (usuallv  very  few  seeds 
n  each  pod),  Mme.  de  Graaff, 
Baroness  Heath,  Mrs.  C.  Bowley, 
Vfaximus,  Flora  Wilson,  Gloria 
Mundi,  James  Bateman,  Poetarum, 
V1r.«.  W.  Ware,  Princess  Ida,  and 
3^olden  Spur. 

Of  the  following  I  have  only  had 
\eed  from  a  small  percentage  :  Nel- 
loni  major,  Shakespeare,  Glory  of 
Leiden,  C  J.  Backhouse,  Jeannie 
A^oodhouse,  and  Ellen  Barr. 

From  many  varieties  I  have  never 
lucceeded     in     getting    any    seed. 


THE  OINTIANELLA   (OKKTIANA  ACAULIS)   IN  A  SURREY  GARDEN, 


impress  is  one  of  these,  also  John  .  , 

N'clson,  Captain  Nelson,  George  Nicholson,  M.  I  to   dividing    and    replanting   as   September. 
Magd.  de  GraafiF,  Sir  Watkin,  William  Wilks,  Planted  firmly  in  good  ground  at  any  time 


ind^  Crown  Prince.  I  should  very  much  like 
>o  know  if  anyone  has  succeeded  with  Crown 
Prince,  as  if  it  can  be  induced  to  seed  it 
flight  to  be  a  splendid  flower  to  breed  from. 
[  have  entirely  tailed  with  it  also  as  a  pollen 
lower. 

Good  Pollen  Flowers. 

Most  of  the  Poeticus  varieties,  lone,  Triandrus 
^alathinus,  Golden  Spur,  Santa  Maria.  Mme. 
ie  Graaff,  Lulworth,  H.  E.  Buxton,  William 
^^oldringj  Mrs.  Burbidge,  W.  P.  Milner, 
l>bvallaris,  Stella  superl^,  Triandrus  albus, 
Emperor,  Gloria  Mundi,  Monarch,  and  Flora 
Wilson. 

The  largest  number  of  seeds  I  have  had  out 
>f  one  iK)d  was  eighty- three  from  Jeannie 
VVoodhouse,  every  single  seed  of  which 
germinated. 

Scotland.  N.  B. 


during  September  or  October,  the  losses  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  plants  take  readily 
to  the  soil,  and  continue  making  stoloniferous 
growth  nearly  all  the  winter,  a  fact  that  may 
be  verified  in  the  ensuing  spring  when  the 
young  shoots  appear  above  ground.  Over- 
dense  patches  often  fail  to  flower  freely,  but 
with  room  for  development  they  produce  one 
of  the  brightest  displays  of  spring. 


OENTIANA    AOAULIS. 

PoR  its  bright  displav  of  blossoms  in  the  early 
spring  and  summer,  the  old  garden  Gentianella 
[a  among  the  most  prized  of  all  hardy  carpet 
plants,  and  on  some  soils  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  please.  In  other  districts,  however, 
the  plants  are  invariably  unhappy,  and  while 
growing  freely,  or  rather  forming  patches  of 
rather  diminutive  growth,  fail  to  give  anything 
Like  an  adequate  flowering.  This  may  be,  of 
course,  due  to  neglect  rather  than  anything 
else,  or,  again,  some  deficiency  in  the  soil  mav, 
in  a  measure,  account  for  the  poor  growth. 
Too  frequently  the  large  patches  are  left  t»o 
long  without  disturbance,  which  with  this  species 
is  an  error.  It  is  equally  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
only  inferior  results  ensue  when  the  plants  are 
pulled  to  pieces  and  planted,  as  they  are  quite 
frequently,  in  spring  at  flowering  time.  During 
the  latter  period  many  hundreds  of  plants  are 
sold  because  attractive,  though  the  future  of 
tbe  majority  of  such  plants  would  not  prove 
very  encouraging  if  followed  up.  Where  the 
plant  thrives  it  should  be  made  much  of,  and 
QO   season  in  the  whole  year  is  so  well  suited 
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ECCENTRIC   FERNS. 

ERN  varieties  may  be  claeaed  under  two 
heads — beauties  and  curios— and,  though 
the  former  undoubtedly  claim  first  place 
in  ooUections  by  virtue  of  their  symmetry 
and  thoroughbred  character,  the  latter 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  Nature.    The  lowest  class  of  curios, 
so  to  speak,  are  the  '*  rogue  *'  members  of  the  Fern 
family  which  appear  to  be  trying  to  vary,   but 
cannot  do  it  properly,  andamoneour  native  species 
it  is  the  Male  Fern  which  displays  this  tendency 
the   most,    sinoe   specimens   are   by    no    means 
uncommon,  in  which  some  of  the  fronds  differ 
from    the   normal   ones  in  forking  and    varying 
in  other  ways.      Sometimes,  indc^,   the    whole 
plant  is  so  characterised  as  to  entrap  the  beginner 
in  Fern  hunting  into  the  idea  that  he  has  found  a 
prize,  while  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that 
when  transferred  to    his  garden  it    resumes  its 
normal  character  partially  or  wholly.     The  writer 
found  a  grand  specimen  of  this  kind  in  Scotland, 
in  which  all  the  fronds  had  abnormally  long  eide 
divisions,  and   the   sub-divisions   of   these   were 
prettily  out  and  set  so  far  apart  as  to  render  the 
plant  an  acauisition.     Dug  up  and  potted  it  imme- 
diately produced  a  set  of  common  fronds,  perfectly 
normal.     Next  season,  however,  it  resumed  its 
form    as  found,  and,  being    then  divisible,  was 
divided,  one  being  potted,  the  other  installed  in  a 
congenial  shady  position  in  the  open.     Result — a 
good  varietv  in  the  pot  and  an  absolutely  normal 

Slant  in  the  open.     What  subtle  influence  can 
etermine  so  marked  a  structural  change  no  one 
can  say.    It  is  not  determined  by  exposure,  for,  as 


we  have  seen,  the  plant  was  found  in  the  open, 
and,  moreover,  the  abnormal  character  is  per- 
ceptible directly  the  frond  begins  to  uncoil,  so  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  subsequent  influence,  but 
begins  in  the  crown.  This  instability  is  usually 
verv  difficult  to  breed  out ;  it  is  as  a  rule  inherited 
and  transmitted  seneration  after  generation.  That 
charming  Lady  ^m  (Athyrium  filix-fcemina  Kalo- 
thrix)  has  been  raised  presumably  by  the  thousand, 
but  all  the  plants  we  have  seen  show,  sooner  or 
later,  a  few  pinnae  or  an  entire  frond  of  much  wider 
and  tougher  make,  and,  what  is  more,  its  spores 
invariably  yield  a  percentage  of  plants  so  charac- 
terised throughout  (A.  f.-f.  plumosum  Stanafield), 
without,  however,  the  leattt  tendency  to  vary  again 
into  the  Ralothrix  type. 

Here,  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  a  case  of  simple, 
partial,  or  entire  reversion.     That  beautiful  Poly- 
pody, P.  vulgare  cornub-ense,  is  a  precisely  similar 
example,  except  that  it  goes  a  step  further  by 
bearing  three  kinds  of  fronds,  viz.,  the  very  finely 
dissected  ones  of  the  type,  a  coarser  make  of  this, 
and  perfectly  normal  ones.     An  odd  feature  in  this 
plant,  and  a  truly  eccentric  one,  is  that  here  and 
there  the  side  divisions  of  these  normal  fronds  may 
be  of  the  best  dissected  type,  or  all  three  types 
may  appear  piecemeal  on  one  frond,  as  it  were  in 
patches.    This  Fern,  crossed  with  a  crested  form, 
exhibits  its  eccentricity  still  more  markedly,  for 
now  we  have  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  fronds, 
viz.,  normal,  normal  but  crested,  dissected,  crested, 
and  uncrested,  and  the  intermediate  type  ditto, 
showing  that  the  varietal  and  normal  influences 
have  not  properly  combined,  and  are  still  capable 
of  asserting  themselves  independently  here  and 
there.     This  again  is  obviously  due  to  reversion. 
The  class  of  "  eccentrics ''  known  as  truncate  differ 
in  beins  constant  and  of  a  type  which  cannot  be 
imputea  to  specific  influence.     In  these  the  frond 
and  its  parts  are  normal  up  to  a  certain  point,  at 
which,  however,  side  and  terminal  growth  suddenly 
ceases,  the  midrib  continues  a  little  way  as  a  thorn, 
and  the  ends  of  the  frond  or  pinnsB  terminate 
squarely  or  with  a  sort  of  pouch,  or  they  may 
finish  up  roundly  with  the  midrib  projeotine  at  the 
arc  of  the  semi-circle  as  a  Thorn,  either  in  front  of 
the  frond  or  the  back  of  it,  according  to    the 
variety,  but  never  indiscriminately.     In  the  Lady 
Fern  we  have  this  exemplified  in  A.  f.-f.  excurrens, 
all  ends  square,  and  a  long  bristle  protruding  ;  in 
the  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  filix  mas  truncata)  it  is 
precisely  the  same,  but  with  a  short  thorn  ;  in  L. 
montana   (the    Lemon-scented   Fern)    this   form 
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oooun  ao  frequently  that  amoDg  Fern  banters  it 
is  known  as  "  the  beginner's  find."  In  the 
Hart's-tongne,  however,  we  have  roost  examples, 
and  these  are  known  as  the  pooch-bearing  type, 
in  which  there  is  a  pouch,  pocket,  or  rosette- 
shaped  cup  at  the  frond  end,  the  midrib  projecting 
from  the  centre ;  and  the  oomutum  or  horned  type, 
in  which  the  frond  is  abruptly  rounded  off,  with 
the  midrib  projecting  behind  or  before,  as  above 
stated.  This  character  is  truly  transmitted  by  the 
spores,  and  has  even  been  combined  by  crossing 
with  other  types.  We  have  a  variety  raised  by 
ourselves,  in  which  the  usually  rounded  basal  lobes 
also  bear  pockets,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  tripera- 
ferens,  or,  as  we  tell  our  friends,  breechespocketum. 
In  Polystichum  angulare,  or  Soft  Shield  Fern,  we 
have  trunoatum  forms,  with  square-topped  fronds, 
but,  curiously  enough,  considering  the  wonderful 
tendenov  of  this  species  to  vary,  we  know  of  no 
thoroughbred  variety  of  the  ezcurrens  type,  ».&, 
with  the  side  divisions  thomed  and  truncate  also. 

Another  form  of  eccentricity  is  seen  in  Ferns  of 
the  lineare  and  mediodeficiens  types.  In  these  the 
small  divisions  next  the  midrios  of  frond  and 
pinniB  are  either  quite  absent  or  reduced  to  rudi- 
mentary thorns  ;  examples  of  this  are  found  in  the 
Lady  Fern,  Male  Fern,  and  Shield  Fern.  This 
peculiarity  is  also  trul^  transmitted.  Naturally, 
where  the  gaps  are  irregular  these  Ferns  are 
unsightly,  but  there  are  several  forms  of  Lady 
Fern  in  which  both  fronds  and  pinnw  are  evenly 
open  along  the  centre,  giving  them  a  light  and 
graceful  appearance.  We  might,  of  course,  carry 
our  theme  of  eccentric  Ferns  into  many  other  varie- 
ties, but  space  compels  us  to  limit  ourselves  to  a 
type  or  two,  and  the  above  are  certainly  the  most 
striking  and  interesting. 

Chas.  T.  Dbumy,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


beneficial,  and  a  good  soaking  of  water  to  follow. 
This  should  be  repeated  at  intervals  if  the 
weather  is  dry  and  hot.  Red  spider  and  other 
insects  are  by  no  means  partial  to  the  aroma  that 
follows  the  soaking  of  fresh  manure. 

Clipping  Hedges. 

Attend  to  the  clipping  of  hedges.  If  they  are 
neglected  and  long  woody  growths  are  permitted 
to  form  the  symmetry  of  the  hedge  may  be 
destroyed,  for  most  evergreen  plants  suffer  more 
from  a  severe  cutting  down  than  from  frequent 
clipping  of  their  small  twigs.  T.  B.  Fidj). 

Ashivellthorpe  Oardena,  Nonoich. 
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Roses. 

BEFORE  these  get  past  their  best  it  is 
advisable  that  notes  be  made  of  the 
colour  and  good  or  bad  qualities  of 
I  unfamiliar  varieties.  Now  is  the  time 
to  condemn  certain  sorts  for  weeding 
out  to  make  room  for  others  of  a  better 
quality.  Some  varieties  do  better  in  a  certain 
situation  or  on  a  particular  stock ;  notice  should 
be  taken  of  these  facts.  As  the  foundation  of  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year  may  depend 
upon  a  few  days  observation,  all  flowers  should  be 
cut  as  soon  as  they  are  faded.  Should  mildew 
become  troublesome  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  keep  it  under.  Hoeing  should  not  be  neglected, 
or  watering  if  the  weather  is  very  dry.  The 
budding  of  Tea  Roses  will  now  have  commenced 
on  Standard  stocks,  and  the  work  should  be 
persevered  with.  Stocks  often  suffer  from  stagna- 
tion of  sap  in  August,  and  where  Tea  buds  can  be 
had  in  sufficient  Quantity  it  is  best  to  bud  early, 
as  these  invariably  stand  the  winter  better  than 
those  budded  later  in  the  season. 

Dahlias. 

These  just  now  will  perhaps  claim  more  atten- 
tion than  roost  plants,  especially  if  the  weather  be 
dry.  Dahlias  cannot  possibly  make  headway  in  a 
dry  soil ;  they  must  have  moisture  and  plenty  of 
it  or  there  will  be  no  blooms  fit  for  the  exhibition 
stand.  Give  them  water  two  or  three  times  a 
week  in  the  evening.  It  is  no  use  pouring  it  on 
the  surface  for  the  greater  part  to  run  away.  Scoop 
out  a  hollow  round  the  plant,  fill  it  with  mulch, 
and  water  through  that.  Thin  out  the  growths 
where  necessary,  examine  the  stakes  and  tie  bands, 
and  disbud  where  too  many  buds  make  their 
appearance.  Earwigs,  caterpillars,  snails,  &c., 
must  be  searched  for,  or  great  injury  will  quickly 
be  done  to  the  young  shoots  and  buds. 
Violets. 

These,  if  not  alreadv  done,  should  have  a  good 
surface  mulching  of  short  manure ;  such  as  would 
be  shaken  out  for  Mushrooms  will  be  found  very 
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Early  Potatoes. 
These  may  now  be  lifted  while  the  ground  is  in 
a  fairly  dry  state,  for  should  much  rain  occur, 
especially  on  stiff  soils,  the  disease  may  set  in. 
The  sooner  this  crop  is  lifted  and  carefully  stored 
after  the  skins  are  set  the  better.  Hoe  and  clean 
the  sround  in  readiness  for  some  late  crop,  as 
Turnips  and  Spinach  for  winter.  Lettuce,  Endive, 
and  late  Savoys.  No  digging  or  manuring  will  be 
necessary  for  these  crops,  provided  a  dressing  was 
given  for  the  Potatoes.  Other  ground  that  has 
been  cleared  of  early  crops,  as  Peas,  Beans,  and 
Cauliflower,  should  be  treated  likewise. 

Cabbage  for  Spring. 
Much  depends  upon  the  locality  and  nature 
of  the  soil  as  to  the  date  for  sowing  the  seed. 
Generally  speaking,  gardeners  have  a  fixed  date 
which  they  know  from  experience  to  be  about 
right  for  their  particular  district,  but  to  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunities  to  note  this  it  is  a  good 

Sractice  to  make  two  sowings,  viz.,  one  about  this 
ate  and  the  other  a  week  or  so  later.  He  then 
makes  sure  that  one  batch  of  plants  will  be  about 
right.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  cold  the  first 
sowing  should  be  made  at  once.  Prepare  the  seed 
bed  by  treading,  raking  level,  and  writering  the 
day  Mfore.  Then  sow  the  seed  broadcast  and 
cover  with  mats  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. 
This  will  conserve  moisture  and  hasten  germina- 
tion. Sow  thinly,  and  when  the  first  rough  leaf 
apnears  remove  a  few  of  the  superfluous  plants  in 
order  to  ensure  the  remaining  ones  being  sturdy. 
Sow  varieties  that  come  into  use  early  and  are  not 
addicted  to  boltine.  Good  strains  of  Ellam's 
Early  and  Flower  of  Spring  are  hard  to  surpass. 

Herbs. 

The  present  month  is  opportune  for  cutting  down 
many  kinds  of  herbs  for  the  purpose  of  drying  in 
an  airy  shed  for  use  in  winter  when  green  herbs 
are  scarce.  The  growths  should  be  firm  and  fully 
developed,  as  then  the  full  flower  of  each  kind  is 
ensured.  A  crude  method  adopted  in  some  cardens 
is  to  merely  hang  up  the  bunches  and  use  them  as 
required,  whilst  a  few  gardeners  have  the  leaves 
rubbed  down  to  powder,  or  nearly  so,  then  bottle 
and  properly  label  them.  Of  course,  the  latter 
method  has  its  advantages  if  time  can  be  spared  on 
wet  days  for  the  operation.  The  herbs  must,  of 
course,  be  perfectly  dry  when  gathered,  also  when 
bottled,  and  the  bottles  must  be  made  quite 
air-tight. 

SUmdtigh  Abbey  Gardens,  H.  T.  Martik 


of  sunshine,  of  which  these  cannot  have  too  moei 
provided  they  are  properly  supplied  with  air  iii 
water.  Look  well  to  the  mulching,  add  more  ii 
it  is  required,  feed  well  with  good  liquid,  aad 
syrinse  twice  a  day  with  clean  soft  water  nnta  tk 
fruit  begins  to  change  for  ripening.     If  any  of  tk 

Early  Pot  Cherries 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  reqsJR 
potting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  ilift 
before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  si  tki 
latter  will  be  kept  like  a  warm  orchard  honss,  & 
soft  humid  atmosphere  will  favour  the  rsfi 
formation  of  fresh  roots.  When  new  growth  fas 
set  in  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  tbes 
removed,  first  to  a  sheltered  shady  pTaoe  for  s  fe? 
days,  thence  to  a  dry  open  situation  where  (faej 
can  be  plunged  and  mulched  to  save  watering. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
When  all  the  youne  growths  actually  leqiund 
for  forminff  the  trees  have  been  nailed  or  tied  ii 
the  final  thinning  of  the  fruit  will  follow  witkc 
delay,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  fairly- treated  tns 
lose  many  fruits  at  stoning  time.  *  Where  tiaeh 
attention  is  paid  to  selection  of  the  fruit  for  tk 
crop  preference  should  always  be  given  to  ik 
finest  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots,  and  tahiy 
the  whole  area  of  the  wall  covered  with  foliifL 
about  one  Peach  to  the  square  foot  will  be  {smt 
quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  trees  to  carry.  Fnc 
this  time  forward  the  principal  work  will  b 
keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects,  tk 
most  troublesome  of  which  are  black  fly  and  k 
spider.  The  first  may  be  destroyed  by  the  pfr 
sistent  supply  of  tobacco  water,  and  the  sseosi 
makes  but  little  headway  where  the  borden  is 
well  mulched  and  the  engine  is  vigoroiuly  apslas 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  proper  balance  onk 
trees  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  otherwise  ^ 
right  and  gross  shoots,  while  robbing  the  frr.. 
will  greatly  interfere  with  the  extenaion  of  tt 
leading  branches. 

Stramtberrirs. 

Young  plants  intended  for  making  new  ptei» 
tions  should  be  taken  away  from  the  parent  itBck 
as  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  filled  with  noa 
If  the  ground  on  which  they  are  to  be  planted  oc 
be  cleared  of  the  spring  crop,  which  geDen^ 
consists  of  early  Peas  or  Potatoes,  loee  no  tiae  a 
getting  it  well  manured  and  broken  up  to  a  depa 
of  18  inches  or  2  feet;  add  another  dreosi^s 
manure,  fork  it  in  near  the  surface,  and  %im 
firmly.  Set  out  the  lines  2  feet  6  inches  apart,  m 
that  the  soil  of  the  youns  planta  is  thoroaf^ 
wet  when  they  are  tumea  out,  and  place  ths 
15  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Madre^fdd  Court,  William  CRmr. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Plcms  and  Cherries. 
Ir  any  of  the  Biearreau  and  other  late  kinds  of 
Cherries  are  still  hanging  on  pot  trees  they  will  be 
the  better  for  removal  to  a  cool,  airy  place  where 
they  can  be  effectually  protected  from  sun,  rain, 
and  birds,  and,  space  being  limited,  the  very 
early  Plums  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  ripen. 
The  finer  varieties,  including  the  Gages,  Jefferson's, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Coe's  Late  Red,  lokworth 
Imp^ratrice,  and  others,  which  are  so  much  im- 
proved by  being  grown  and  ripened  under  glass, 
may  then  be  rearranged  for  the  season.  If  any  of 
the  second  srowths  are  starting  away  freely,  as 
they  often  ao  after  the  stonine  is  complete,  let 
them  be  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  other- 
wise they  will  rob  the  fruit  of  food  and  deprive  it 


GARDENS     OF    JAMAICA. 

fCofUinued  from  page  431,  Vol.  JLXIII.j 
Leaving  the  sea  coast  we  may  again  traw* 
another  chain  of  mountains  to  meet  with  w 
scenery  and  fresh  spots  of  interest.  We  pM 
through  the  parishes  of  St.  James,  Haoovsr, 
and  Westmoreland.  It  is  in  this  part  of  di 
island  that  the  finest  Cotton  Trees  are  fba^ 
These  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  fnm  o 
Cotton  plant,  which  is  a  mere  shrub,  and  wosi 
hardly  be  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  lor  sit 
value  which  manufacturers  have  placed  upas  Q 
products. 

The  Cotton  Tree 

is  of  gigantic  size,  and  equalled  by  few  other  tns 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  so  called  becsaiei: 
produces  a  thin  silky  cotton,  which  is  unsmted,  boa 
from  the  shortness  of  the  supply  and  the  naiuf»<s 
its  texture,  for  the  purposes  of  manufactnze.  Ot 
peculiarity  of  its  form  is  that  the  high  truak^ 
perfectly  straight,  and  rises  to  a  great  be  ' 
before  it  throws  out  any  lateral  branchea 
support  this  immense  mass  the  tree  baa  great  i. 
at  the  roots.  The  space  between  these  spun  I 
often  so  great  as  to  be  wide  enough  for  the  st  "* 
of  horses.  Of  these  trees,  one  at  Hc^ietcui,  _ 
parish  of  Westmoreland,  is  about  the  finest. 
proportions  and  symmetry  sre  so  ^reat  that  no 
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katimate  can  be  formed  by  the  eye  of  its  pro- 
ligioua  size.  But  an  observer  on  the  spot  estimated 
hat  the  truDk  reached  the  heiebt  of  200  feet  ere 
t  atrack  oat  any  lateral  branches,  and  the  trunk 
taelf  was  13  feet  in  diameter.  The  root  spurs  of 
>ne  at  the  town  of  Mandeville  have  remarkable 
f>roportions»  and  it  is  common  to  see  groups  of 
borsee  and  mules  resting  between  these  bish  pro- 
jections. The  Cotton  Tree  is  seldom  used  for  any 
>ther  purpose  than  that  of  making  canoes.  These 
ire  the  native  boats  which  are  formed  from  one 
;ronk  ;  they  are  hollowed  out,  and  are  capable  of 
iaking  in  a  considerable  number  of  men  and  a  con- 
liderable  quantity  of  cargo. 

The  Cotton  Tree  is  one  of  the  few  deciduous  trees 
x>  be  found  in  the  country.  Towards  the  autumn 
;he  leaves  begin  to  fall  off,  and  after  a  time  the 
>ranche8  become  perfectly  bare. 

A  large  and  graceful  tree  is  found  occasiifinbUy  >n 
ihe  mountains,  but  grows  more  luxuriantly  in  ihe 
owlands.     It  is 

The  Tamarind. 

[ta  foliage  is  of  a  pale  green,  light  and  b^'/ivuifiiL. 
Some  of  these  trees  have  the  peculiar  roun<Iei)  inrm 
>f  the  Mango  ;  but  it  is  generally  more 
rregnlar  in  its  shape.     The  fruit  hangs 
Tom  every  limb,  and  has  the  appear- 
iDoe    of  a    large    Bean.      When    it 
ipens  the  skin  of  the  Bean  becomes 
irovm  in  colour ;  it  is  easily  removed, 
rhen  the  pulp  is  eaten  from  the  seed**. 
dost  persons  are  familiar  with   the 
Aste  and  appearance  of  the 
ramarind  when  ascording  to 
^neral  use  it  is  preserved 
ind  sent  to  England.      In 
his  state  it  may  be  made 
nto  a  very  agreeable  bever- 
age*   the    acid    being   ex- 
reniely  pleasant. 

A  group  of  trees  attracts 
»ar  notice  covered  with  a 
arge  green  fruit  ;  that  is 

Tns  Pear. 

Vhen  we  speak  of  the  Pear 
.  very  different  fruit  must 
e  understood  to  that  which 
I  known  in  Ensland  by 
hat  name.  Indeed,  its 
ature  is  such  that  we 
ardly  know  whether  to 
peak  of  it  as  a  fruit  or  a 
ei^etable.  The  shape  of  the 
mit  is  very  like  that  of 
ur  Pear,  but  it  is  much 
trgper,  and  has  a  more 
jip«ring  neck.  Its  colour 
I  general  does  not  vary, 
eiog  green  when  it  is 
vLite  ripe.  There  are  a 
)W  sorts,  however,  which 
ecome  purple  when  this 
I  so.  The  Pear  should  be 
atbered  before  it  is  ripe, 
b  is  known  to  be  so  oy 
be  shakins  of  the  stone 
rithin  ;  indeed,  the  ex  peri - 
need  eye  knows  this  from 
bservation.  When  gathered 
i  is  put  in  a  warm  place, 
r,  what  is  better,  covered 

^ith  some  kind  of  grain.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be 
t  for  use.  The  outer  skin  is  then  cut  with 
knife,  and  affixed  to  it  is  found  a  firm  sub- 
tanoe  of  the  consistency  of  marrow,  from 
tiree- quarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  thickness. 
here  is  a  large  stone  within.  This  marrow  eub- 
^nce  is  eaten  with  salt  and  by  some  persons 
ith  pepper  also.  Animal  and  other  vegetable 
Kxl  is  eaten  with  it,  and  there  is  no  meal  at 
hich  it  is  not  used.  There  are  few  persons  who 
^  not  from  the  first  like  its  flavour  and  taste,  but 
:teT  a  time  everyone  is  wont  to  pronounce  it  to  he 
le  most  delicious  of  all  vegetables  and  fruits.  Its 
[>oper  name  is  the  Avocado  Pear. 
There  is  another  fruit-bearing  tree  which  is  very 
)iD&rkable  in  its  character.     The  wood  of 


The  Cashew, 
like  that  of  most  fruit  trees,  has  but  little  value. 
But  it  produces  a  Nut,  which  by  many  persons  is 
esteemed  to  be  the  very  finest  that  can  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  world.  But  this  Nut  grows  in  a 
most  curious  way  from  the  end  of  the  fruit,  which 
is  almost  the  size  of  a  small  Pear.  The  colour  of 
the  fruit  is  yellow,  and  the  Nut  nale  brown  of  a 
kidney  shape.  The  Nut  is  encloeea  in  a  very  thick 
shell,  the  oil  of  which  is  so  pungent  that  if  the 
lips  are  touched  with  it  it  blisters  the  skin.  The 
usual  way  of  separating  the  shell  from  the  kernel  is 
to  place  it  in  a  light  fire  made  of  thatch  leaves, 
taking  care  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  the  shell 
appears  to  be  well  roasted.  They  may  also  be 
eaten  in  their  uncooked  state,  and  if  plaoed  in  salt 
and  water  they  are  particularly  agreeable.     The 


in  the  year  it  is  possible  to 


CATTLBYA  WABNEBI  alba.    (Ttoothirdi  natural  size.) 

{Shown  by  M.  Peetertt  Brussels,  at  the  recent  HoUand  House  Show.    It  then  obtained  a  first-dass 
oertifieate  and  a  cultural  commendation.) 


fruit  is  too  acid  to  be  generally  eaten,  but  it  makes 
a  most  excellent  preserve. 
Throughout  this  part  of  the  island 

The  Orakob 


is  found  in  great  abundance.  They  form  in  some 
parts  quite  a  hedse  by  the  roadside.  In  others 
they  are  scattered  here  and  there  or  grouped 
together  in  clumps.  In  some  few  instances  they 
are  planted  in  groves,  which,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  present  a  beautiful  picture  of  green  and  gold. 
The  Orange  is  too  well  known  in  our  own  land 
to  need  a  lengthened  description.  It  possesses 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  having  the  blossom, 
young,  green,  and  ripe  fruit  on  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  this  will  account  for  the  fact  that  at 


least  nine  months 
obtain  Oranges. 

The  tree  grows  as  luxuriantly  in  the  mountains 
as  it  does  in  the  lowlands,  but  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  very  much  better  in  the  latter  parts. 
Like  the  Aiango,  it  ffrows  wild  or  is  grouped 
together  in  the  open  fields.  In  all  these  oases 
Oranges  may  be  taken  in  numbers  by  anyone  who 
wants  them.  The  people  from  the  country  take 
them  into  the  town  markets,  where  baskets  of 
them  may  be  bought  for  a  very  small  sum. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  Oranges  produced  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  except  Jaffa  in  toe  Holy  Land,  which 
may  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  Jamaica 
There  are  several  sorts  of  Oranges.  The  Seville  of 
Bitter  Orange  is  that  which  is  used  for  preserving. 

We  are  now  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  or 
some  parts  of  the  mountains  of  the  parish  of  St. 
ErLzal>Qth's.  This  is  the  character  of  portions  of 
('he  mouiit&m  range,  but  most  of  it  is  rich  and 
fertile.     Id  ih&  midst  of  these  rocks 

The  Aloe 
'OW8  in  great  luxuriance.      It  seems  to   thrive 
where  the  roots  manage  to  penetrate  between 
the  crevices  of  the   rocks,  and  it  is 
pri:}bable  that  from  these   there  is  a 
greater  supply  of  moisture.      We  see 
them  sometimes  perched  like  a  huge 
bird  upon  the  edge  of  some  precipice, 
at  other    times   grouped   together  in 
ni^j^ses   on    the   most  rugged  places. 
They  are  rarely  seen  to  flower  in  our 
land,   but  in   Jamaica   the 
plant  throws  out  its  majes- 
tic flower  when  it  is  about 
three  years  old.    The  shoot 
proceeds  from   the    centre, 
gradually    rising    to    the 
height  of   10  feet,  12  feet, 
or  even  15  feet.     From  the 
top  the  pale   yellow   blos- 
soms are  thrown   out,   and 
when  the   Aloes    are    fine, 
few  things  can  be  compared 
to  them    for    majesty    and 
gracefulness  of  form.    Soon 
after  it    flowers  the   plant 
begins  to  die,  and  as  both 
the  stem,    leaves,    and 
flower    wither     away     the 
place  is  token   by  another 
young  Aloe. 

When  the  shoot  is  ^oung 
the  top  is  sometimes  cut 
off,  and  if  some  of  the  inner 
part  is  scooped  out  the  eap 
rises  and  fills  it  like  a  cup. 
The  action  of  the  sun  pro- 
duces fermenUtion  in  the 
liquid,  and  it  becomes  thus 
a  strongly  intoxicating 
liquor. 

The    Aloe   is    commonly 
called   in  this  country  the 
Kuroatoe,    and     by     some 
persons  the  Jamaica  May- 
pole.    An  amusing   story 
is    told    of    a    gentleman 
from  Jamaica  going  to  an 
exhibition     of     a     "  great 
American  Aloe"  in  London, 
and    his    indignation    at 
finding;  that  he  had  paid  his  shilling  to  see  what 
he  called  nothing  but  a  "  Jamaica  Maypole." 
(To  be  coniintied.) 


CATTLETA  WARNBRI   ALBA. 

One  of  the  most  striking  plants  at  the  recent 
Holland  House  Show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  a  plant  of  Cattleya 
Warneri  alba,  shown  by  M.  A.  A.  Peeters,  of 
Brussels.  It  had  two  strong  growths,  one  of 
which  carried  a  raceme  bearing  ^ve  lovely 
flowers,  white  except  for  the  orange  throat.  A 
high  price  was  asked  by  M.  Peeters  for  this 
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plant.  The  Orchid  committee  gave  it  a  first- 
class  certificate,  as  well  as  a  cultural  com- 
meudatioD. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


CAULIFLOWERS  IN   POTS 
AND    FRAMES. 

DURING  the   past  few  years   exoelleDt 
k      varieties  of   Cauliflowers  have  been 
I     introduced,  which  give  good  returns 
I     in  frame  or  pot.    Few  vegetables  are 
of   better  quality  when  forced  than 
the  early  Cauliflower,  as  grown  thus 
there  is  an  absence  of  that  strong  taste  which  many 
find  objectionable. 

In  many  gardens  want  of  space  would  be  the  draw- 
back to  the  growth  of  Cauliflowers  under  glass  ; 
but  let  me  add  fire-heat  is  not  necessary,  and 
what  may  be  termed  cold  frame  treatment  only  is 
required.    In  many  gardens  at  the  present  day 


of  the  country  require  glass  protection  a  portion 
of  that  time,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  what  an 
immense  gain  the  dwarf-early  forcing  Cauliflowers 
are.  In  many  gardens  good  vegetables  are  none  too 
plentiful  in  late  May  and  early  June,  and  the 
Cauliflower  is  more  valuable  then,  as,  though  small, 
it  is  delicious. 

Any  of  the  varieties  referred  to,  if  sown  in 
January  or  February,  will  give  a  May  supply.  I 
prefer  to  sow  in  pans  or  boxes  in  a  warm  house  or 
frame  on  a  hot-oed,  and  to  place  near  the  light. 
When  the  plants  are  well  above  the  soil  prick  out 
the  seedlings  in  boxes,  or  on  a  bed  with  a  little 
warmth,  and  then  when  large  enough  transfer  them 
to  their  growing  quarters. 

The  pubnts,  when  they  have  made  four  or  five 
leaves,  are  potted  up  in  6-inch  pots.  I  have 
grown  Snowball  in  5-inch,  but  the  plants  of 
Sutton's  First  Crop  are  best  in  a  larger  size,  and 
grown  thus  they  take  up  little  room,  as  they  stand 
pot  to  pot  for  a  time,  and  ma^  be  placed  in  the 
front  of  fruit  houses,  cases,  or  in  cold  frames. 

In  our  own  case  we  grow  the  plants  in  three 
different  ways.  An  early  lot  is  planted  out  on  a 
warm  bed  of  leaves  and  litter,  frames  being  placed 


stronger,  and  there  is  less  fear  of  bolting  if  ^ 
much  warmth  is  given  at  the  start.  I  bod  Ui 
best  results  are  obtained  from  plants  plaotedntii 
cold  frames.  The  heads  are  cat  when  about  tba 
of  a  cricket  ball.  Planted  out  in  March  fiuDd 
sown  six  weeks  earlier  there  will  be  gpod  heidii 
May,  and  the  plants  may  be  grown  much  ekx 
than  on  open  borders.  We  give  15  inchtt  betm 
the  rows,  and  a  little  more  than  half  that  diitii^ 
say  12  inchoH,  in  the  rows.  The  frama  iti 
planting  are  kept  close.  In  some  seaBooa  it  n 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  class  at  nigix  ti 
growth  is  active.  Another  lot  of  later  piiaa 
may  be  placed  under  hand  glassei  in  i 
open  on  a  south  border.  These  give  a  n» 
sion,  but  for  that  purpose  I  shonld  pife 
pricking  in  frames  from  the  seed-pan  ud  tk 
planting  out. 

B^  frame  and  pot  culture  there  is  no  difficult  i 
having  choice  Cauliflowers  when  they  m  bs 
appreciated,  and  at  a  small  cost  GltBe  eredi 
are  now  so  numerous  that  frames  can  be  s^u 
early  vegetable  crops.  They  can  be  used  kri 
many  plants  that  they  are  most  valuable  id^ 
to  all  gardens,  as  in  autumn  they  are  qnie  i 
valuable  for  shelteriDg  plants  or  ^ 
tables,  especially  salada 

G.  Wim 


A  SIUPLE  AND  ETFECTIVB  METHOD  OF  PROTECTINO  STRAW BEBIUXS. 


there  are  late  fruit  houses  which  would  suflice  to 
start  the  plants  when  given  not  culture,  and  the 
frames  are  often  available  after  winter  is  over. 
The  value  of  Cauliflowers  grown  thus  is  that  there 
is  no  break  between  the  late  Broccoli  crop,  such  as 
Model  and  Late  Queen,  and  the  plants  turn  in  just 
before  the  Peas,  Beans,  Marrows,  and  other  choice 
vegetables. 

For  many  years  I  grew  Cauliflowers  largely 
in  Peach  cases  not  forced,  and  at  that  time 
the  varieties  were  not  so  dwarf  or  reliable.  Such 
sorts  as  Early  London  take  a  longer  time  to  mature 
than  Sutton's  First  Crop  and  Veitch's  Extra  Early 
Forcing.  These  are  admirably  adapted  for  frames, 
and  to  them  should  be  added  Carter's  Defiance 
Forcing  and  the  older  Snowball ;  the  last-named, 
though  very  small,  is  one  of  the  earliest. 

The  culture  is  most  simple.  There  must  be  no 
break  or  check  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed 
till  the  beads  are  cut.  The  old  system  of  sowing 
in  autumn  is  now  superseded  by  sowing  the 
forcing  varieties,  as  these  with  gooH  culture  may 
be  grown  in  about  three  months,  or  at  the  most 
four,  whereas  autumn-sown  plants  require  nearly 
three  parts  cf  a  year,  and  these  latter  in  most  parts 


over  the  bed  when  the  latter  is  made,  and  from 
6  inches  to  9  inches  of  soil  given.  Very  little  heat 
is  required,  as  too  much  causes  leaf  growth,  and  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  favourable  free 
ventilation  should  be  afforded. 

These  plants  turn  in  first,  and  crown  thus  there 
is  no  cap  between  the  Broccoli  and  the  first  frame 
Cauliflowers.  When  frames  cannot  be  given  pots 
are  used  of  the  size  named,  and  the  soil  employed  is 
rich,  but  firm  potting  is  required  to  get  a  sturdy 
ffrowth.  After  the  potting  the  plants  are  placed 
in  any  convenient  position  such  as  described 
above,  but  if  frames  are  available  there  is  no  better 
place,  as  here  the  plants  can  be  given  more 
light  and  grown  as  firm  as  possible  from  the 
sUrt. 

I  have  grown  pot  plants  in  a  variety  of  ways  on 
stages  or  shelves,  and  also  on  the  front  borders  of 
a  cool  fruit  case,  and  by  the  use  of  pots  the  border 
is  not  soddened  or  injured.  I  do  not  advise  the 
culture  of  the  older  sorts,  such  as  Walcheren,  in 
pots,  though  excellent  results  have  been  secured. 
These  plants  require  more  room. 

For  pot  culture  I  prefer  First  Crop  or  Defiance. 
These  are   superior  to  Snowball,  the  leafage  is 


THE  CUSTARD  MARROWS  5 

FRAMES  IN  SPRING. 
The  trial  of  Vegetable  Marrows  it  i 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  ^ 
will  be  very  intereetiog  this  jtar,Mt 
may  possibly  get  some  good  additiosi 
this  useful  class.  Although  (^ 
Marrows  crop  less  freely  than  the  (tali 
long  varieties,  they  well  deiem  & 
tion,  and  when  given  a  warm  bedis) 
frame  crop  much  earlier  than  tbef 
ground  plants.  There  are  seTenls 
tinct  sorts,  the  Bush,  Cluster,  or  ^ 
san,  but  I  do  not  think  these  ant^ 
to  the  trailing  variety  with  onasaa 
fruit,  as,  though  this  reqnirei  K 
space,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  nei 
growth  by  stopping,  and  thna  nesti 
early  set.  I  find  that  the  Inp* 
Custard  crops  much  earlier  tbiii 
Bush  grown  under  glass,  aod  eid^ 
is  a  great  gain.  Another  poiotii^ 
these  fruits  must  be  cut  yoaog  ^f 
the  best  quality.  If  left  to  aittiaR 
size  they  harden,  and  are  then  irf* 
mealy.  For  early  supplies  tlie  Vf 
table  Marrow  is  well  worth  fns<^ 
ture,  and  eiven  for  open  gFoaodca^ 
the  Custard  should  be  gireo  » ^ 
as  it  is  so  distinct  from  theotber^ 
ties.  It  makes  a  nice  chasgeoj 
vegetable  supply,  a  point  tlttt  ^ 
not  be  overlooked  in  gardenici'' 
size.  The  plants  continue  beinil 
long  time  if  the  frames  are  removed  aodH^ 
supplies  of  food  given  in  the  shape  of  If 
manure.  S.E> 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN 

THE     STRAWBERRV 
SEASON. 

STRAWBERRY  time  is  nowfitk' 
and  those  who  grow  these  \^ 
fruits  are    usually   obliged  to* 
some  steps  to  protect  them  ijoo' 
ravages    of    birds— blackbir^* 
thrushes     are     especially  fo^. 
Strawberries.    The    old,    and   at  one  ^ 
universal,    custom    of    covering   Stn*'* 
plantations  with  fish  nets   resting  npofij 

Elants  is  now  superseded   in  many  &^ 
y  a  method  that  has  much  to  recojniD^ 
Instead  of  the  net  being  directly  in  ^ 
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ith  the  plants,  it  is  rjiised  at  varying  distances 
f  means  of  woodwork.  As  shown  in  the 
MX>mpan^ng  illustration,  the  net  is  raised 
)me  18  inches  or  2  feet  above  the  plants, 
hile  in  some  cases  crrowers  erect  a  wooden 
iclosare  sufficiently  ni^h  to  allow  a  man  to 
«lk  beneath  and  cover  it  with  netting.  For 
)  narrow  a  border  as  that  here  illustrated, 
o^irever,  such  an  erection  would  be  altogether 
n necessary.  The  advantages  of  a  raised 
Btting  are  that  it  eflfectuallv  prevents  birds 
"om  reaching  the  fruit,  as  they  are  still  able 
>  do  when  the  net  rests  npon  the  plants,  and 
lere  is  no  ri^k  of  damaging  the  fruit  when 
ithering. 

The  nets  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  low 
ooden  structure,  while  from  the  higher  one  of 
)urse  it    is    not    necessary.    For  very  large 
larters  covered  with  Strawberry  plants  it  is 
ell  worth  while  to    erect  such  a    wooden 
iclosure  as  previously  mentioned,  high  enough 
»  allow  one  to  walk  beneath,  say  5^  feet.  This 
?ight  permits  an  average  man  to  gather  the 
uit    without    inconvenience     and 
ith  far  greater  despatch  than  when 
3ts  have   to  be  removed  and  re- 
aced.    Unless  the  Strawberry 
larter  is  fairly  large  it  hardly  pays 

put  up  a  protection  of  this  dc- 
ription.  When  very  early  fruits 
e  desired,  for  instance,  from  plants 
x>n  a  narrow  south  border,  a 
w  wooden  framework,  over  which 
nvas  blinds  are  rolled,  hastens  the 
pening  of  the  fruits  very  con- 
ierably,  and  the  same  framework 
Biy  be  covered  with  nettins;  later 

the  season  when  the  Strawberries 
e  ripening. 

Wh*  n  they  have  to  be  sent  long 
stances  Strawberries  should  be 
.thered  early  in  the  morning  when 
ey  are  cool,  and  as  all  those  will 
low  who  send  Strawberries  by 
il  or  road  the  fruit  must  not  be 
ached  with  the  hand  if  they  are 

reach   their   destination  in    the 
Bt  possible  condition.    All  hand- 
iK  should  be  done  by  means  of  the 
ilk,  and  this  is  not  difficult  if  the 
lit    is  first  gathered  with  a  good 
Jk.     Packedf  singly   in   a  Straw- 
rry    leaf  and  placed    closely    te- 
ther   in     square   shallow    boxes. 
reral  of   which   are    finally   tiea 
gather,    holding    one    layer  only, 
d  divided  into  four  compartments, 
jy    will    travel    well.      Line    the 
erior  of  the  box  with  Vine  leaves 
•eferably    young    one?,    gathered 
nn  a  Vine  out  of  doors)  so  as  to  ensure  a 
t    base.    It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  few 
nes  out  of  doors,  simply  for  the  production 
leaves;  for  packing  Strawberries,  Peaches, 
>ctarines,  (fee,  they  are  invaluable, 
^o me  varieties  travel  much  better  than  others, 
1    it  is  as  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when 
lowing  Strawberries  to  be  sent  a  longdistance. 
e  fruits  of  some  are  so  soft  that  it  is  next  to 
possible  to  ensure  their  delivery  in  good 
edition  after  a  journey  by  train.    Sir  Josei>h 
x:ton  is  a  good  variety  to  send  long  distances, 

a.lso  are  Royal  Sovereign  and  President, 
tintess  is  another  variety  safe  to  pack,  and 
3  that  is  not  nearly  so  widely  ctowu  as  it 
>iild  be.  It  is  a  large,  brightly-coloured, 
iclsome  fruit,  wedge-shaped  usually,  and  has 
5listinct  and  aromatic  flavour  peculiar  to 
le  other.  The  plants  grow  well  and  bear 
it  freely  if  given  good  cultivation, 
diitess  Strawberry  is  one  of  the  oldest 
ieties,  but  we  seldom  hear  it  spoken  of  and 


very  rarely  is  it  exhibited.    Royal  Sovereign 

I  seems  to  have  eclipsed  several  really  good  sorts 

that  formerly  were  widely  grown,  and  this  is  a 

pity,  because  there  are  several  Strawberries  of 

'  mucn  better  flavour  than  Royal   Sovereign. 

The  days  of  quality  rather  than  quantity  seem 

to  have  passed  away.     Formerly  cultivators 

were  content  with  a  fair  crop,  but  liked  to 

have  their  Strawberries  of  the  best  quality. 

Nowadays  it  is  Quantity  that  must  be  had, 

quality  is  a  secondary  consideration,  and  so  a 

variety  like  Royal  Sovereign  holds  the  field. 

La  Qrosse  Sucr&  is  an  excellent  Strawberry  in 

most  gardens,  but  is  rather  too  soft  to  travel 

really  well.    Sir  Charles  Napier  may  be  re- 

I  commended  to  those  who  like  a  sharp  flavoured 

,  fruit ;   it  is  firm,  and  travels  well.    It  is  not 

I  advisable  to  eatner  Strawberries   when  they 

are  wet,  for  tnen  they  bruise  so  much  more 

easily,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  x>ack  them 

safely. 

From  time  to  time  there  has  been  much 
discusfcion  as  to  what  is  the  proper  number  of 


SOCIETIES. 


SUTTON  ROSE  SHOW. 
Oh  the  whole  there  wm  a  Tery  good  exhibition  on  the  4th 
intt.  in  the  grounds  of  Manor  Parle  School.  The  commiitee 
and  Mr.  Nightingale  deserve  congratulations  on  the  success 
of  their  efforts,  and  the  day  proved  ideal  for  an  event  of  this 
kind.  The  sale  of  flowers  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Cottage 
Hospiul,  and  a  pastoral  play,  are  two  features  of  the  occa> 
sion  to  which  allusion  should  be  made. 

Division  A.— Opbn  to  all  Amatbdrs. 

The  flrst  class  on  the  schedule  (the  Goronatir^n  Cup  class) 
required  a  dozen  flowers  in  distinct  sorts,  and  Mr.  A.  Tate's 
set  from  his  extensive  collection  at  Downside,  Leatherhead. 
was  flrst,  though  Mr.  S.  B.  LIndsell  made  a  really  aood  bid 
for  the  leading  honours,  which  he  must  have  missed  by  only 
a  few  points.  The  third  place  out  of  Ave  entries  fell  to  Mr. 
S.  M.  £versfleld  with  small  flowers. 

For  two  dozen  blooms,  Mr.  LIndsell  staged  the  best,  though 
these  were  below  the  average  in  qualltv  of  the  foregoing 
twelve ;  Mr.  A.  Slaughter  was  second  wlih  a  very  poor  lot ; 
and  the  third  prize  went  to  Colonel  T.  H.  Pitt. 

For  eighteen  varieties  Mr.  Tate  beat  Mr.  B.  M.  Eversfleld, 
and  Mr.  O.  H.  Bixter  followed  third.  Messrs.  Tate  and 
Lindsell  were  placed  in  this  order  ttr  the  eight  distinct 
trebles,  the  two  sets  making  a  favourable  show,  and 
magnificent  samples  were  seen  of  Bessie  Brown. 

Five  competitors  staged  each  a  dozen  Teas  and  Nuivettes 
in  Class  5.  Rev.  F.  B.  Bumside  leading  against  Mr.  Tate, 
second ;  Mr.  Eversfleld,  third. 


STRAWBERBT    *<  LEADEK"   IS   A   MIDDLESEX  GABDVN. 


I  years  to  keep  a  plantation  of  Strawberries. 
Some  used  to  advocate  two  years,  some  three, 
while  some  advised  destroying  the  plants  after 
the  first  year's  crof)  was  gathered.  It  is,  1 
think,  generall}'  admitted  now  that  Strawberry 
plants  produce  the  best  fruits  when  one  and 
two  years  old,  but  that  in  the  third  year  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruits  is  obtained,  but  they 
are  much  smaller ;  they  are  just  as  sweet 
however.  The  third  year's  crop  is  valuable  for 
preserving,  and  those  who  make  use  of  Straw- 
berries for  this  purpose  should  certainly  keep 
their  plants  three  years. 

The  other  illustration  given  of  a  plantation 
of  the  variety  Leader,  shows  how  well  this  old 
Strawberry  fruits,  and  that  its  value  is  still 
recognised  by  some  at  least  of  our  cultivators. 
The  photograph  from  which  this  illustration 
was  made  was  taken  in  a  Middlesex  garden, 
near  London,  so  that  it  has  an    additional 

'  interest  in  showing  what  are  practically  town- 
grown  Strawberry  plants.  A.  P.  H. 


Division  B.— Orowbrs  of  Less  than  i,ooo  Plants. 

In  the  sixth  class  nine  distinct  blooms  were  required,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Thompson  arranged  a  highly  creditable  selection, 
the  second  place  falling  to  Mr.  Q.  U.  Bixter;  Mr.  E. 
Wilkins  was  third. 

For  the  four  distinct,  In  trebles,  Mr.  Thompson  was  flrst, 
Mr.  Baxter  being  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  again 
came  third.  Ttiis  was  one  of  the  t>e&t  classes  for  qoaiity  of 
blooms  in  the  exhibition. 

In  Division  0,  for  a  collection  of  garden  Rises,  there  were 
no  entries. 

Division  D.— Kursbrtmbn's  Open  Class. 

A  brilliant  array  of  five  separate  entries  was  famished 
under  Class  10  for  thirty-six  varieties,  the  first  prize  falling 
to  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sjn  with  generally  very  good 
flowers:  Messrs.  B.  Harkness  and  Co.  of  Hitchin  were 
second  ;  and  the  third  award  fell  to  Messrs.  B.  IL  Cant  and 
Sons. 

Messrs.  B.  B.  Cant  and  Sons  won  premier  place  for  the 
twenty-four  distinct,  having  capital  Koses.  Second  out  of 
five  came  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sun.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and 
Co.  were  third. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  led  for  the  twelve  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  and  Messrs.  Prior  were  again  second.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshunt,  followed  third. 

Division  E.— Local  Classbs. 
The  competition  in  this  section  was  moderate,  but  some 
good  and  well  set  up  flowers  were  on  view.    The  leading 
awards  were  taken  by  £.  J.  Holland,  Esq.,  for  twelve  blooms 
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In  nine  varieties.  Second,  A.  B.  F«radeD,  Esq.  Mrs.  West 
had  the  beat  nine  dtottnct,  and  was  second  to  E.  J.  Holland, 
Esq.,  for  six  Teas.  K.  H.  GIfford.  Esq.,  bad  the  best  half- 
disen  of  one  variety  with  Mrs.  Laing,  and  B.  B.  Orimson, 
£pq.,  came  next  with  the  same  variety.  K.  Oifford,  Esq., 
again  won  for  the  six  distinct  sorts  in  class  17. 


BOYAL  HOKTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Orchid  Cohhittbb. 
Prbbirt:    H.  J.    Little,    Esq.    (In    the    cbalrX    Mesars. 
J.  O'Brien,  D.  B.  Crawshay,  H.  T.  Pitt,  VV.  B^ixall,  If.  Oleeson, 
W.  EL  Young,  E.  Hill,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  White,  and  H.  A 
Bilney. 

At  the  tail  end  of  the  season  one  does  not  expect  to 
see  many  Orchids,  neither  were  ihev  strongly  represented  on 
this  occasion.  The  only  group  shown  was  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans.  This  was  chiefly  notice- 
able for  the  hybrid  Lnlio-Cattleyas,  which  differed  con- 
siderably in  form  as  well  as  colour,  the  most  attractive 
ptanU  being  Lielio-Gattleya  Martineti,  L.-a  Martinetl 
splendldum,  L.-G.  atro-rubens,  L.-C.  canhamiana,  C.  MossIsb 
reinecklana,  and  Oncidium  m  'Cranthum. 

From  Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  F.  Wigan, 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  came  a  nice  little  display  of  cut 
Sobralias,  which  included  Wiganin,  S.  Veitcfali  anrea,  S. 
niacrantha,  S.  sanfrulnea,  and  8.  xantholeuca,  with  a 
nice  form  of  Cypripedlum  Godefroyie  leuoochilum. 

A  small  group  of  Ancetochili  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  which  were  well  grown  and  staged  with 
appropriate  foliage. 

Fruit  and  Ybobtablv  Comkittes. 

Present:  Qeorge  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chainnanX  Mesars.  J. 
Cheal,  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer.  Alex.  Dean.  T.  Coomber, 
0.  G.  A.  Nix,  James  Smith,  F.  L.  Lane,  G.  Wythes,  J.  H. 
Yeitch.  A.  H.  Pearson,  H.  Balderson,  and  H.  B«liiig.  The 
duties  of  this  committee  conlinne  to  be  of  a  licht  character. 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  gardener  to  L«>rd 
Llangaitock,  The  Heodre,  Monmouth,  staged  eighteen 
Queen  Pines  in  superb  condition  They  were  of  gofxl  size 
and  splendidly  flniihed.  The  suroe  exhibitor  also  staged  a 
good  dish  of  Peaches,  named  BAymaikers,  the  fruits  being 
lance  and  well  coloured. 

Mewrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  sent  a  fine 
fruiting  specimen  of  White  Marseilles  Fig  and  two  pot 
Vinee,  Syrian  and  Lady  Hastings. 

Messrs.  O.  Bunyard  and  Co. ,  Maidstone,  made  an  Inter- 
esting exhibit  of  Strawberries  in  chip  baskets.  The  fruits 
were  good  typical  specimens,  beitutirully  packed.  The 
varieties  were  Pre«ident,  R<»yal  Soverelini,  Trollope's  Ylc- 
toria  (soft),  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Louis  Gantler,  Waterloo, 
Leader,  Monarch,  Goliath,  Trafalgar,  Wallruff  (a nice-looking 
variety),  and  Dr.  Hng^. 

Fit>iii  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  came  a  good  dish 
of  Peas,  called  Western  Express.  Specimens  of  the  gniwth 
were  also  staged. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  staged  a  few  seedling 
Melons  and  a  nice  dish  of  Lady  Sudeley  Apples. 

Mr.  George  Fowler,  78,  Bank  Street,  Maid«tone,  exhibited 
bottling  appliances,  also  a  few  examples  of  bottled  fruits. 

New  Frcit. 
Mfelnn  President  Loubet.—k  medium-sized  fruit,  nicely 
netted,  flesh  scarlet,  and  of  fair  flavour.    This  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  Suell.    Award  of  merit. 


HANLBY  HOBTICULTUBAL  FETE. 

Thb  seventh  annual  show  was  held  in  Hanley  Park  on  July 
1  and  2,  and  was  very  successful,  one  of  the  best  shows  ever 
held  there.  Mr.  Kent,  the  secretary,  deserves  congratula- 
tioua. 

Plants. 

Mea^rs.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  were  flrst  for  the  large  irronp; 
Mr.  Y^nsf,  Le^mhigton,  seoiiiHi ;  and  Mr.  J.  Read,  Bret  by 
Uall  Ga  dens,  third.  Mr.  J.  iUibson,  Altrincliam,  had  the 
best  grunp  of  Orchids,  and  Messrs.  Cypher  were  second. 
Messra.  Cypher  cleared  the  bi>ard  for  six  specimen  plants 
in  flower,  six  flowering  and  six  foliage  plants,  eight  Orchids, 
and  six  Palms. 


Mr.  Bannerman  was  first  for  any  other  black,  and  also  for 
two  bunchea  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  for  any  other 
white. 


Messrs.  Harkness  and  Co.  won  first  prize  in  the  great  class 
for  seventy-two  blooms ;  Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury, 
was  second ;  and  Mesars.  G.  and  W.  Buruh,  Peterborough, 
third. 

For  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct :  The  King's  Acre  Nursery 
Company,  Hereford,  were  first ;  Messrs.  Burch  were  second  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  Mount,  third. 

Messrs.  Harkness  were  flrst  for  thirty-six  blooms  (trebles); 
•econd,  Messrs.  Burch  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Mount. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  :  First,  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co., 
Chard ;  second,  MeMrs.  Townsend  and  Son ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Freti  Ingham. 

Twelve  blooms  (one  variety):  First,  The  King's  Acre 
Nuraery  Company,  Hereford ;  second,  Messrs.  Townsend  and 
Sons :  third,  Mr.  O.  Mount.  Messrs.  Townsend  were  first  for 
garden  Boaes ;  The  King's  Acre  Ckfmpany,  second. 

Mesars.    Harkne«a   were  first  for  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  with  a  brilliant  display ;  second,  Messrs.  Gibson  and 
Ca,  Bedale :  third.  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester. 
Fruit. 

Mr.  Jordan,  Impney  Hall  Gardens.  Droit wlch,  was  flrst 
for  the  decorated  dessert  table  (114i  points);  second,  Mr. 
Oondacre  (110  poinU) ;  thl^l.  Mr.  J.  Bmd  (89  points). 

Twelve  dishes  of  fruit :  First,  Mr.  Jordan ;  second,  Mr. 
Mcpherson  ;  third,  Mr.  Goodacre.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman  was 
flrst  for  six  dishes  of  fruit ;  Mr.  J.  Bead,  second ;  and  Mr. 
NIcholls,  third. 

Mr.  Nicholls  was  victorious  for  his  bunches  of  Grapes  of 
both  black  and  white ;  Mr.  J.  Bead  was  second :  Mr.  (Good- 
acre third.  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall  won  for  two  bunches  of  black 
Hamburgh ;  Mr.  Goodacre,  second ;  and  Mr.  Nicholls,  third. 


(GOVERNMENT  ENQUIRY  INTO  FRUIT  PESTS. 
A  DBPUTATIOM  from  the  National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation 
and  the  Herefordshire  Association,  waited  on  Lord  Onslow 
recently,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  lordship's  attention 
to  the  very  serious  losses  sustained  by  the  Industry  through 
the  ravages  of  blight  and  insect  pests,  and  urging  him  to 
grant  a  Government  Enquiry  into  the  whole  subject,  with  a 
view  to  concerted  action  for  their  eradication.  The  deputa- 
tion was  introduced  by  Sir  James  Rankin,  BarU,  M.P.,and 
Colonel  C.  W.  Long,  M.P.  (Preaident  of  the  National  Frait 
Growers'  Federation).  Messrs.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  C.  D.  Wise, 
W.  Home,  A.  Grant,  H.  F.  Getting,  and  J.  Riley  were  all 
present,  and  spoke  on  the  sublect.  Sir  James  Rankin 
referred  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  him  in  the  present  session, 
which  provided  that  all  nurserymen's  stock  should  be  In- 
spected, and  that  compulsory  dressing  should  be  resorted 
to  in  their  case. 

This  Bill  has  been  withdrawn,  and  there  appears  to  be  a 
general  feeling  among  growers  that  any  compulsory  measure, 
if  adopted,  should  be  extended  to  orchards  as  well  as  nursery 
stock.  The  members  of  the  depuUtlou  were,  however, 
agreed  that  more  information  was  required  before  legis- 
lation is  resorted  to.  and  they  therefore  pressed  on  the 
President  of  the  Board  the  necessity  for  an  ofiicial  enquiry 
into  the  nature  of  the  various  orchard  pests,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  would  be  preventible,  as  well  as  to  how 
compulsory  dressing  would  be  regarded  by  growers.  His 
lordship  said,  in  reply,  that  he  quite  recognised  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  was  very  glad  to  have  heard  the 
views  of  the  depute r ion,  with  which  he  generally 
agreed,  and  promised  that  a  Departmental  Enquiry  should 
be  held,  commencing  work  after  the  coming  recess. 


ROSE  EXHIBITION  AT  REGENT'S  PARK. 
In  the  collection  of  growing  and  cut  Roses  which  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  had  on  view  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  from  June  80  tf> 
July  4,  we  noticed  the  following  excellent  introductions  of 
the  firm,  which  are  sure  to  be  found  in  all  good  collections. 
First  to  attract  our  notice  was  the  beautiful 

Chameletm,  a  flower  remarkable  for  iu  colouring:  As  seen 
here  it  gave  ns  the  impression  of  being  an  Anna  (Jlivier  with 
a  very  heavy  brownish  red  blotch  at  the  ba^e  of  each 
petal,  and  when  shown  In  masses  the  effect  was  most  telling, 
as  doubtless  It  will  be  when  planted  In  beils. 

Dainty  is  another  of  the  very  attractive  decorative  Roses 
Messrs.  William  PftuI  and  Son  have  introduced.  Here  we 
have  quite  a  distinct  shade  of  yellow,  the  prevailing  hue 
being  that  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  but  the  edging  of  carmine 
gives  the  flower  a  very  dainty  appearance. 

Elizabeth  ITtfto,  too,  is  a  very  lovely  variety.  Any  Rose 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  Mme.  Abel  Chateoay  is  sure  to  gain 
notice.  In  this  case  we  have  the  charming  colour  of  the 
latter,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  Cactus  Dahlia-like  formation, 
but  the  plant  is  of  the  even  growth  of  Mme.  Jules  Gn>lez. 
It  will  certainly  prove  one  of  our  most  useful  bedding 
Roses. 

Morning  Glow  is  well  named.  The  glow  of  the  bloom  is 
quite  dazzling.  A  quantity  grouped  tc^ther  in  the  garden 
would  be  most  oonipicuius. 

Tennyeon  was  shown  in  superb  form.  The  splendid  finish 
to  the  massive,  very  double  flowers  makes  it  an  ideal  exhibi- 
tor's Rose,  but  it  is  not  only  as  an  exhibitor's  Rose  that  it 
will  be  grown.  Where  a  dwari  bedding  sort  with  large 
flowers  is  wanted  it  will  be  most  useful. 

Comna  we  much  admired.  The  warm  flush  of  a  moat 
delicate  pink  shade  was  delightfully  brought  <»ut  upon  the 
very  expansive  flowers,  some  of  them  being  fully  6  inches 
across,  and  as  flat  as  a  Camellia.  This,  too,  should  be  a 
useful  bedding  Rose. 

B'tadieea  is  a  variety  already  forging  ahead,  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  It  is  seen  in  every  prize  stand  next 
year.  The  rich  pink  colonr  and  grand  deep  petals  are 
Httmctlve  features.  We  are  informed  that  this,  one  of 
Mesars.  William  Paul  and  Son's  best  introductions,  is  also  a 
flne  decorative  garden  Rose.  Many  other  new  Rosen,  in- 
cluding Corallina,  the  l>eantiful  Sulphurea,  the  Alexandra, 
Salmonea,  tosether  with  older  varieties  of  the  firm's  intro- 
ductioiK  such  as  Enchantress,  Queen  Mab,  Sylph,  Sappho, 
White  Lady,  Clio,  Spenser,  Crowu  Prince,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Aa,  were  well  represented,  each  variety  in  a  basket 
containing  some  30  or  40  blooms,  and  it  appeared  to  us 
that  this  was  one  of  the  most  natural  ways  In  which  Roses 
cou'd  be  displayed,  in  order  to  give  the  public  a  good  idea  of 
their  true  decorative  value. 

Other  good  new  Roses  were  also  on  view,  such  as  the 
superb  Mlldrtd  Grant,  Frau  Kiri  Druschkl,  Solell  d'Or, 
Robert  Scott,  Dr.  F.  Guyon,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting, 
and  in  fact  nearly  every  new  Rose  of  merit  was  exhibited 
here  during  the  four  days  of  the  special  show. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sim  are  to  be  congratulated  in 
bringing  together  and  maintaining  such  a  large  collection 
as  was  here  displayed,  the  beauty  of  all  being  much 
enhanced  by  the  charming  surroundings  of  these  lorely 
gardens. 

CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
The  thirty-sixth  annual  summer  show  of  this  society  was 
held  on  July  8,  and  an  excellent  display  resulted.    The  Roses 
were  the  best  feature. 

OPBN  ROSB  CLASSB& 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester, 
were  flrst  In  the  principal  Rose  class  (forty-eight  blooms, 
distinct),  thereby  winning  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver- 
gilt  medal.  They  showed  blooms  of  most  uniform  quality, 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  were  second,  and  Messrs. 
Frank  Coat  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  third.  Most  of  the 
blooms  In  this  class  were  large  and  good. 


Twenty -four  Roses,  distinct  (trebles) :  Mesm.as.Cte 
and  Sons  were  again  flrst ;  Frau  Karl  Droachki  vn  ii^i 
shown  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sou,  being  s  good  wai. 
Messrs.  Paul  an<i  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  third. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butcher,  I'he  Nuraertes,  South  Norwood, n 
first  in  another  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  di»tipd;k: 
Will  Tayler,  Hampton,  second,  and  Mr.  £.  J.  Jdlen 
West  Croydon,  third. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  flrst  for  eij^teesTs 

Sistinct),  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley  being  a  lovely  bkos: 
esars.  Prior  were  second,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cs&iasdSai 
third. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  (X>lc1iester,  werpflntfortitht 
blooms  of  one  variety,  showing  lovely  BMtt  Bnm,t 
splendid  lot ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Cu.  vera  Moa 
with  Frau  Karl  Uruschki  in  very  good  form;  thini,Hesit 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  with  Her  Mfijesty. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  first  for  twelnTea,* 
variety,  with  very  good  and  well  coloured  iami 
Mrs.  Mawley;  second,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  with  If  siDuC<xiB: 
third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  with  Medea. 

Mr.  Will  Tayler  was  first  for  twelve  baucha  of  pik 
Roses.    There  were  no  more  exhibits  in  this  clia. 

Amatburs. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  (challenge  cap  criBp^<y» 
First,  Alfred  Tate,  Bsq.,  Leatherhead,  with  a  stand  tldt» 
tained  some  very  fine  blooms.  This  exhibit  coDtiooJ  ii 
best  Rose  in  the  show  (Mrs.  J<}hn  Laing,  liiref-adlt 
second.  Mrs.  Hayward,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Seicate;Ait 
B.  M.  Croafleld,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham. 

Twenty-four  Roses,  distinct :  Klrat,  Mrs.  Hiyrnid,  Mai 
Ckwhet  being  the  best ;  second,  E.  M.  EversUdd,  Esq.:  tta 
A.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning. 

Eighteen  Teaa:  Firat,  K.  M.  Eversfleld,  Esq.;  nai^ 
Mrs.  Haywood;  third.  A.  Slaughter,  Esq.  TboeUrta 
were  of  moderate  quality  only. 

Six  blooms  (trebles):  First,  Mrs.  Haywsrd;  theira< 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry  and  Maroan  Cocbetvecia 
second,  A.  G.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Cambrian  Hume,  iiep 
Hill ;  thirti,  £.  M.  Eversfleld,  Eiq. 

Twelve  Roses,  one  variety :  First,  Mrs.  Hi7ward,«tik«E| 
good  Her  Majesty ;  second,  Keppel  H  Gifford,  Ki4,Sis» 
third,  E.  M.  Eversfield,  E«q. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Edward  Ua«kf,  K 
Berkhampstead,  White  Maman  Cochet  l^elngalitTeifSou 
second,  F.  Wellesley,  Esq.,  WestHeld.  Woking;  Uui4,il 
Eversfield,  Esq. 

Twelve  Teas,  distinct:  First,  F.  Welleslej,  l^,^ 
vei7  good  blooms;  second,  E.  M.  Eversfleld,  E«i.;4oi 
A.  Slaughter,  Esq. 

Local  Boss  Classics. 

Twelve  Roses,  distinct :  First  (challenge  bovlfortk« 
and  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver-gilt  mcdsDir^ 
Amsden,  Esq.,  22,  Chichester  Road  ;  secood,  C  &  ui| 
Eiq.,  Chichester  Road. 

Six  H.  P.  Roses,  distinct :  First,  G.  T.  MooD,8iq.,0a|ii 
Road  ;  second,  F.  W.  Amsden,  £q. 

Six  Teas,  distinct :  First,  Miss  Threle,  Shirlcf  lA 
Shirley.  This  sUnd  contained  the  best  blwa  >> 
Edward  Mawley)  In  the  local  clasaea,  which  irsiih"' 
sliver  medal. 

MISOKLLANEOUS. 

The  flrst  prize  for  table  decorations  was  voo  I?  1^ 
Edith  M.  Robinson,  Hillside,  Purley,  with  (kpa 
arranged  Pink  Carnations  and  Gypaophila. 

Twenty-four  bunches  Sweet  Peas  :  Firat,  Mr.  W.  lJi« 
The  Gardens,  Marden  Park;  second,  C.  &  Cnif.i* 
Chichester  Road ;  third,  Misa  Beckfoixl,  0xf>ini  H« 
Hanu.  ^ 

Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas :  First,  F.  W.  Amid«t,» 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Son,  Foreat  Hill,  were  fifli&fi 
group  of  plants,  showing  very  well,  and  wiiiiiiiigUK>* 
gilt  medal. 

For  a  small  group  of  plants  F  A.  Radford,  E«i..  MW 
hurst.  South  Hill  Park  K  lad  was  Ant  with  apiettfi&P 
the  tuberous  Begonias  were  excellent. 

The  first  prize  for  a  group  10  feet  by  7  feet  m**' 
F.  Link,  E^q.,  J.  P.,  Homedale  Park  Hill,  li  ott0 
some  splendid  Gloxinias. 

NON-OOKPBTirn'B  BXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Butcher,  The  Nurseries,  South  Norwood.  *^^ 
group  of  Palms  and  flowering  plants ;  MearsL  CuMBa 
Sons  exhibited  their  brilliant  Cannas;  Messrs.  J.  M« 
Sons  sent  Sweet  Peas;  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  ^«a,Ca^ 
hardy  flowers,  and  Messrs.  John  Laing,  showed  bArlTS«^ 
extensively.  There  were  Begonias  from  Mr.  **  ** 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sou,  Che»hunt,  and  frum  1^ 
Jackman,  Woking,  hardy  flowers  and  Water  LiliM  &t^* 
Amos  Perry,  and  hardy  flowers  frum  Messrs.  T.  i  ** 
Limited.  .  ^ 

Strawberries  and  Tomatoes  were  the  chief  featsTcm' 
fruit  and  vegeUble  classes,  while  the  tent  deTutedu* 
cottasers'  exhibits  was  of  much  interest  asd  v^^ 
excellent  produce. 

WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL   FETi 

One  of  those  circumstances  over  which  one  has  ■«  <J[J 
occurred  at  the  Wolverhampton  Floral  Ffete  on  Mk£JJ 
of  Monday,  the  6th  lust.,  when  the  wind  nm  and  M^ 
authorities  to  lower  all  the  tenta.  Happily,  in  ^^^^ 
to  the  big  marquee,  wherein  nearly  all  the  main  po"^ 
broken,  no  one  was  injured ;  but  it  was  imp«asibl«M^ 
thing  in  regard  to  staging  to  be  done  t'^^'"'!^},.!!!! 
operilng  day  of  the  exhibiiTon  the  tents  were  rapidly  F* 
and  by  nine  o'clock  all  were  standing,  ihuagb  bo<2 
was  then  erected.  However,  exhibitois  and  ct^s^ 
worked  with  such  unanimity  that  the  judging <tf»e*L 
was  commenced  at  11.46  a.m.,  only  an  hour  and  *f^ 
after  the  proper  time.  It  was  in  the  iK>D-coapi(jvK 
specimen  plant,  and  group  sections  that  the  g'^"^^ 
occurred,  and  when  our  representative  left  laie  wJJJ", 
noon  the  groups  for  which  Wolverhampton  hsi  moe» 
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fiuDou  w«re  not  arranged,  and  we  are  forced  to  omit  any 
farther  reference  to  them  io  this  report.  While  ooDdolIng 
with  the  manigers  upoD  the  trouble  which  haa  come  npon 
them,  we  most  ooogratulate  them  upon  the  manner  in  which 
it  wu  met  and  largely  overcome.  There  was  no  flarry  or 
excitement,  the  work  being  puehed  forward  with  iteady 
penistenojr.  Ab  has  been  ■aid,  the  Kom  section  was  ready 
for  the  Judges  at  11.46  a.m.,  and  the  display  was  one  of  the 
finest  that  has  been  seen  this  year.  There  were  many  han- 
dredi  of  blooms  staged  by  amateur  and  professional  growers, 
and  throQghont  there  was  an  evenness  of  quality.  In  the 
amatenn'  division  the  chief  honours  fell  ti)  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Femberton,  and  in  the  nurserymen's  section  to  Messrs.  B. 
HarkneM  and  Co. 

AXATIURS. 

The  chief  class  In  this  division  was  for  thirty-six  single 
tmsiei, distinct,  and  the  place  of  honour  was  secured  by  ine 
Bev.  J.  H.  Femberton,  Ha vering-atte  •  Bower,  Bomford, 
whose  beautiful  exhibit  comprised  Mrs.  B.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Ulrlch  Brunner,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Horace  Vemet.  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ck>untess  of  Caledon,  Caroline 
Testont,  Frao^ia  Michelon,  and  Fapa  Lambert.  Mr.  B. 
Fuley  Hobbs,  Worcester,  was  placed  second,  and  had 
charming  blooms  of  Tom  Wood,  Mrs.  John  Laing.  White 
Maman  Oochet,  Kaiserln  Ancnsta  Victoria,  Caroline  Testout, 
Bessie  Brown,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  amongst  others. 
Mr.  W.  Boves,  Derby,  was  third. 

For  six  blooms  (trebles)  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  won 
with  Beisie  Brown,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Kaiserln  Augusta  Victoria,  and  Caroline  Testout. 
Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester,  who  was  seoond,  had  Mrs.  B. 
Mawley  In  grand  condition.  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  Kenilworth, 
was  third. 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  again  first  for  twenty-four 
distinct  Messrs.  B.  Foley  Hobbs  and  M.  Whittle  were 
second  and  third. 

For  twelve,  distinct,  the  prise-winners  were  Messrs.  M. 
Whittle,  F.  Dennison,  and  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  names  are  given. 

For  twelve  Teas,  distinct,  Miss  Whittle  was  easily  flivt 
with  Bridesmaid,  Medea,  White  Maman  Cochet.  The  Queen, 
Mrs.  S.  Mawley,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mme.  Cusln,  Coratesse 
de  Nadaillac,  and  Caroline  Busier.  Mr.  B.  Foley  Hobbs 
was  second,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  George,  Worcester,  third. 

NURSBRYMXN. 

The  great  claM  of  the  show  was  that  for  seventy-two, 
distinct,  and  there  were  no  less  than  six  competitors,  of 
whom  the  Metropolitan  champions,  Messrs.  B.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  were  placed  first  with  a  magnificent  stand  of  fresh 
bright  blooms.  Some  of  the  varieties  best  represented  were 
Vlrich  Brunner,  White  Lady,  Charles  Lamb,  Papa  Lambert, 
Marie  Banmann,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Heiiirich 
Schultbeis,  Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Muriel 
Orahame,  Horace  Vemet,  Mrs.  Harkness,  Alfred  Columb, 
Captain  Christy,  Marie  Verdier,  Dr.  Sewell,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Comtesse  de  Ludre,  Mar6chal  Nlel,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Mme.  £.  Verdier.  Messrs.  B.  B. 
Cant  and  Sona,  Colchester,  were  second,  some  of  their  best 
blooms  being  A.  K.  Williams,  Mildred  Grant,  Mme. 
Cnsin,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  Ben  Cant, 
uid  Souvenir  d'Blise  Vardon ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons  third. 
Ill  the  class  for  forty-eight,  distinct,  Messrs.  B.  Harkness 
and  Co.  were  again  ahead.  Mildred  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Papa  Lambert,  Star  of  Waltham,  Her  Maiestv,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Bessie  Brown,  Suzanne  Marie  Boducanachi,  Mme.  Delvllle, 
sDd  Frau  Karl  Druschki  were  very  fine.  Mr.  G.  Mount 
iras  second,  and  Messrs.  B.  B.  Cant  and  Sons  third. 

Mr.  O.  Mount  secured  the  lead  for  eight  trebles  with 
craod  examples  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mildred  Grant,  Ulrich 
^runner,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
tf  ra.  J.  Laing,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Caroline  Testout.  Mr.  G. 
lioant  also  won  for  twelve  bunches  of  Boses,  some  of  the 
lest  being  Captain  Hayward,  Liberty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
}«neral  Jacqueminot,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Mr.  G.  Prince 
ras  aecond,  and  the  King's  Acie  Nurseries,  Hereford,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  new  Boses,  Messrs.  B.  B.  Cant  and 
oos  wero  fl:  st  with  a  handsome  set ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
WiB,  Newtownards,  and  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons, 
k>TeDtry,  were  seoond  and  third. 

For  tweWe  dark  Boses,  one  variety,  Mr.  G.  Mount  was 
irst  with  Liberty  in  wonderful  colour ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
lOB  aecond  with  A.  K.  Williams,  and  the  King's  Acre 
roraeriea  third  with  the  same  variety.  For  a  light  Bose 
It.  O.  Prince  was  first  with  superb  specimens  of  Mildred 
frmnt;  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  second,. and  Messrs.  D 
rior  and  Son  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  Mount  was 
rat  with  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Moyra 
aauderc,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Suzanne  Marie 
odocanachi.  Marquise  Litta,  and  others.  Messrs.  J. 
ownaend  and  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  third, 
le  laat-named  showing  very  strongly  in  both  classes  for 
sas  and  Noisettes. 

Sweet.  Peas,  herbaceous  fiowers,  Pansies,  and  Violas  were 
1  grandly  ataged,  while  specimen  plants  and  Begonias  made 
splendid  show  in  themselves.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were 
oat  creditable,  some  of  our  best  growers  showlns;  in  both 
aaaea.  The  non-competitive  section  was  raasniflcent,  and 
»Diprlaed  practically  everything  that  could  be  shown. 
ieasra.  'WeDb  and  Sons  write  that  they  were  awarded  a 
rge  gold  medal  for  their  exhibit  of  Gloxinias,  &c. 

MANCHESTEB  BOSE  SHOW. 
IIS  annosa  fixture  fully  sustained  its  high  reputation  on 
iljr  11  a»  one  of  the  finest  gatherings  of  the  season.  The 
ooms  were  considered  to  be  quite  equal  to  anything  staged 
irins  the  year.  The  competition  also  proved  Keen,  in  »tme 
asses  ten  entries  belnR  staged.  The  day  proved  an  Ideal 
e,  wskrm,  but  sunless,  the  Boses  were  therefore  attractive 
itU  closing  time. 

Opbn  Classes. 

Sixty  distinctsingletnisses  brought  six  competitors,  Messrs. 

Karlcness  and  Co.  staging  the  premier  lot.    They  had  fair- 


shEed  fresh  blooms,  the  best  being  Comte  de  Baimband,  Her 
Majesty,  La  France  de  80,  Gustavo  Piganeau.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Sari  of  Dufferin,  Gladys  Harkness,  Mildred  Grant, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Bessie  Brown,  Comle  de  Ludre,  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Golden  Gate,  and  others  ;  second, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
with  some  fine  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  others ;  third, 
Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  trusses :  Messrs.  Harkness  were  again 
first,  with  a  veiy  fine  stand ;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons, 
Colchester:  third,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  There 
were  several  more  competitors. 

Twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes :  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 


Co.,  Colchester,  won  with  a  fine  lot,  the  best  being 
Cochet,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Muriel  Grahame,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  and  others  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth, 
with  One  blooms  of  Mrs.  E  Mawley,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Maman  Cochet,  Hon.  Edith  Gilford,  and  Mme.  Cnain.  Messrs. 
Prior  and  Sons  won  the  remaining  award. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes :  Mr.  G.  Prince  led  with  a  fine 
even  box  of  varieties,  already  named.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  and  Messrs.  Prior  and  Sons  were  placed  in  the 
order  named. 

Twelve  trusses  of  any  white  or  yellow  Bose  :  Mr.  G.  Prince 
secured  the  chief  honour  with  very  fine  White  Mam>in 
Cochet.  Meaars.  Harkness  were  second  with  Frau  Karl 
Druschki ;  third,  Messrs.  Prior  with  White  Maman  Cochet. 

Twelve  single  trusses  any  light  colour :  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  won  with  grand  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant ;  Messrs. 
J.  Townsend  and  Sons.  Worcester,  were  second  with  Bessie 
Brown ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  third  with  Mildred 
Grant. 

Twelve  single  trusses  of  any  crimson :  The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  secured  the  leading  award  with 
massive  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams;  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  was  seoond  with  well-formed  blooms  of  Hugh 
Dickson ;  the  remaining  award  went  to  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Son  for  A.  K.  WUlUms. 

AMATKUR8. 

Twenty-four  trasses,  distinct :  E.  B.  Llndsell,  Esq., 
took  the  lead  with  a  fine  lot.  Especially  good  were 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Horace  Vernet.  A.  K. 
Williams,  Victor  Hugo,  Mamao  Cochet,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
and  Dncfaeaaof  Portland  ;  second,  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ; 
Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  was  third. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties :  First,  E.  B.  Llndsell,  Esq  ,  with 
large  blooms ;  B.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  and  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  second  and  third. 

Eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct :  Conway  Jones,  Esq. 
led  with  fair  sized  pretty  blooms.  B.  Foley  Hobbs,  E^q., 
and  BIchard  Park,  Esq.,  were  placed  as  named. 

Twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  brouaht  five  competitors,  the 
prize  takers  being  Messrs.  B.  Park,  Conway  Jones,  and  E. 
B.  Llndsell. 

Twelve  single  trasses  of  any  white  or  yellow :  First,  the 
Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  with  Bessie  Brown  in  good  form. 
F.  B.  Curtis,  Emi.,  was  second  ;  H.  V.  Machln,  Esq.,  third. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  light  coloured  variety :  B.  Park, 
Esq.,  was  first  with  Bessie  Brown ;  E.  B.  Llndsell,  Esq., 
second,  with  large  blooms  of  Her  Majesty,  and  B.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Esq.,  third,  with  Bessie  Brown. 

Twelve  blooms  of  any  crimson :  First,  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  with  Charles  Lefebvre.  H.  V.  Machln,  Esq..  with 
Gustavo  Piganeau  and  F.  B.  Curtis,  Esq.  with  Ulrich 
Branner  were  second  and  third. 

For  district  grown  Boses,  twelve  varieties,  C.  Burgess,  Esq. 
was  first,  and  B.  Hall,  Eiq.  second ;  the  first  and  second  prize 
winners  for  six  being  the  same  exhibitors. 

MiSOBLLANXOUS. 

For  a  display  of  Boses,  Mr.  J.  Mattock  was  placed  first. 
His  exhibit  comprised  some  lovely  single  varieties ;  Messrs. 
J.  Townsend  were  second  with  a  somewhat  formal  display  ; 
Mr.  G.  Prince  third,  liaving  grand  blooms  of  Liberty,  Mme. 
J.  Grolez,  and  others. 

For  the  best  arranged  basket  of  Boses,  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons,  Coventry,  won ;  Mrs.  J.  NIxuu  and  Miss  Ada  SUnley 
took  the  remaining  prizes. 

The  society's  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  for  Mildred  Grant  as  the 
best  H.P.  or  H.T.,  and  Mr.  G.  Prince  had  a  similar  award  for 
White  Mamau  Cochet  as  the  beat  Tea  or  Noisette. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  John  Derbyshire 
secured  the  silver  medal  for  a  meritoi  lous  lot  of  about  100 
varieties.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  the  same 
exhibitor  wu  first,  a  new  variety  called  Dainty  having  a 
white  ground  with  a  rosy  pink  edfce,  was  Included.  For  noc 
less  than  twenty-five  varieties,  Mr.  F.  Smith  secured  the 
chief  honour. 

Of  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sonf, 
Shrewsbury,  were  awarded  the  siiver-gilt  medal  for  a  fine 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison 
for  Vioiaa;  Messrs.  Caldwell  and  Sons  for  Boses  and 
herbaceous  cut  flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Williamson  for  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Lilium  auratum;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Pilling  for 
Violas. 

At  the  luncheon  several  members  of  the  District  Council 
were  present,  and  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  visitors,  an 
announcement  was  made  that  it  was  desired  by  the  council 
that  the  gardens  should  remain  for  all  time  in  their  present 
form.  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  as  usual,  made  most  satisfactory 
arrangements  both  for  the  exhibitors  and  the  numerous 
company  of  visitors  who  patroi  iaed  the  exhibition 


way  he  talked  of  the  plantaand  their  habitats  at  once  showed 
his  love  and  deep  interest  for  them.  He  said  that  to  talk  of 
a  herbaceous  garden  was  to  talk  of  a  garden  of  floworo,  a 
garden  where,  from  the  Aconite  to  the  Hellebore,  something 
fresh  was  to  be  found  dally.  He  told  also  what  success  was- 
to  be  obtained  by  learning  the  natural  habitats  of  plants  and 
making  the  position  in  the  garden  as  like  them  as 
possible.  Make  groups  of  this  class  of  flowers  bold  and 
imposing.  Be  careful  to  use  only  the  best  portions  of  the 
plants  for  replanting.  Mr.  Davison  also  made  allusion  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flowering  shrabs.  He  also  told  of  the  wayside 
flowers  and  the  poesibilities  of  working  these  up  to  good. 
The  following  were  some  of  the  specimens  Mr.  Davison  had 
filled  the  table  of  the  room  with  and  to  which  he  occasionally 
made  reference  :  Lilium  giganteum,  Lathyrus  latlfolius 
grandlflorus  albus,  new  seedling  Delphiniums  of  many  shades 
and  massive  spikes.  Orchis  foliosa,  Pasonies,  Tropaojlums, 
Eremuras  Bungei,  (Enothera  speciosa  rosea,  and  a  good 
many  others. 

A  beariy  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Davison  for  his 
instractlve  discourse.  A  capital  discussion  folloired  In 
which  Messrs.  T.  B.  Field,  K  Peake,  J.  C.  Abel,  the  president, 
and  others  took  part.  The  exhibition  tables  were  well  filled 
with  good  produce,  in  the  competitive  classes  Boses  and 
Peas  (edible)  being  exceptionally  good. 

Six  Tea  Boses,  sUged  by  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Louis  Tlllett  were  the  best  in  tliat  class.  Mr.  0.  Matthews, 
gardener  toL.  S.  WiUett,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  being  first  for  six 
H.P.s. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  by  the  floral  committee  to  a 
grand  salmon  zonal  Pelargonium  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  D. 
Howlett,  gardener  to  T.  Chaplin,  EMr,  Thorpe  Hamlet. 
Mr.  Henry  Dubbie,  Pinebanks  Gardens,  Thorpe  St.  Andiew, 
secured  Mr.  E.  Peake's  prize  for  six  specimens  of  wild  flowers 
correctly  named. 

Mr.  Bobert  Holmes,  Tuckawood  Farm,  Norwich,  showed  a 
decided  new  break  in  the  Shirley  Popples  with  full  donbletf 
and  semi-doubles  of  pretty  shades  which  are  coming  true 
from  seed.  The  Shasta  Daisy,  too,  is  well  grown  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  he  staged  half  a  score  bunches,  quite  distinct 
in  form,  some  being  4  Inches  across.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox,  gardener 
to  Sir  Edward  Mansel,  Bart.,  Catton  House,  had  a  bunch  of 
exceptionally  good  seedling  Delphiniums,  very  large  in  the 
individual  blossoms  and  bold  spikes. 

The  competition  for  the  cup  presented  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Boardman,  Town  Close,  Norwich,  was  commenced,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hintis,  Trowse,  gaining  the  most  points.  The  second  stage 
of  the  cup  presented  by  Mrs.  Louis  Tlllett,  Old  Catton,  was 
also  decided,  the  vegetables  being  so  Rood  as  to  cause  a  tie 
between  Mr.  C.  H.  Hlnes,  Trowse,  and  Mr.  W.  Bush,  Thorpe. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  also,  that  Mr.  Q.  Davison  had 
brought  up  large  patches  of  the  Bog  Pimpernel  and  Mono- 
tropa  hypopithys,  the  latter  a  most  curious  root  parasite. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUB  GABDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
TBI  ooDversazione  and  exhibition  of  this  association  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  7lh  inst,  and  was  quite  equal  to.  If 
not  dlatinctly  in  advance  of,  many  of  its  predecessors.  Two 
large  halls  were  needed  to  display  the  garden  produce  of  its 
members,  and  the  exhibits  in  many  insunces  were  of  a  high 
Older  of  merit. 

llie  table  decorations  of  the  ladles  were  a  very  special 
feature,  and  on  this  occaaion  several  handsome  prizes  were 

Sven  by  generous  donors.  The  chief  class  was  won  by 
rs.  G.  W.  Cook,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  who  had  a  very  dainty 
arrangement  of  Cecile  Branner  Bose  and  appropriate 
foliage ;  Mra.  0111  ver,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  was  second  with 
a  superb  arrangement  of  Iceland  Poppies  and  Asparagus ; 
and  Miss  Wright,  Nigel  Boad,  Peckham,  S.E.,  was  placed 
third.  In  another  class  for  prizes  of  less  value.  Miss  Wright 
was  first  with  an  arrangement  of  red  Poppies  and  Oats,  and 
Mra.  Cook  aecond  with  pretty  decorative  Boses.  In  another 
class  of  a  similar  chsracter  Mrs.  A.  Taylor.  East  Finchley,  N., 
was  first  with  Iceland  Poppies,  Ac.,  and  Miss  Welch  second 
with  pale  pink  Carnations.  Miss  Olllver  was  first  with  a 
large  vase  of  flowers,  set  up  for  artistic  effect,  and  Miss 
Grose  seoond.  Miss  Welch  led  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Mr^.  Taylor  waa  aecond. 

The  Sweet  Pea  championship  for  the  trophy  offered  by 
Mr.  B.  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  was  won  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Hlghgate,  N.,  who  had  large  blooms  of  good  colour  of 
most  of  the  newer  and  better  sorts  set  up  in  pleasing 
fashion.  In  this  case  the  patent  vases  for  displaying  Sweet 
Peas  were  used  by  the  winner,  and  much  may  be  said  in 
their  favour.  For  the  "Needs"  Sweet  Pea  championship 
several  of  the  exhibitors  were  disqualified,  and  in  this 
instance  Mr.  Olliver,  Tollington  Park,  N.,  was  second.  Of  the 
**Icthemlc"  championship  for  cut  flowers,  set  up  on  space 
5  feet  by  2  feet,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  a  good  winner,  staging  a 
most  representative  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in  season, 
and  tastefully  displayed. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  Muswell  Hill,  N.,  easily  secured  the 
silver  medal  for  six  bunches  of  garden  B)ses.  These  were 
beautifully  staged,  and  the  flowers  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit 

Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S.  (the  president)  look  the  chair 
at  the  conversazione  and  concert,  and  It  was  quite  late 
before  the  company  dispersed  after  the  close  or  a  most 
enjoyable  time. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  East  Anglians  at  the  July 
meeting  to  hear  a  discourse  by  Mr.  G.  Davi(»on,  of  Westwick 
House  Gardens,  upon  "  Herbaceous  Flowers."  Mr.  Davison 
has  a  wide  repute  for  growing  these  flowers  well  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  taken  for  several  years  in  succession  first  prize 
for  forty-ei^ht  bunches  at  the  Norfolk  Society's  Show.    The 


FRENCH  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  above  society  were 
Invited  by  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  the  eminent  Grape  culturiat  of 
Finchley,  to  visit  his  establishment  there.  The  party, 
consisting  altogether  of  about  fifty  persons  of  various 
natiunaiiiies,  English  and  French  predominating,  assembled 
on  the  ground  about  4  p.m.  They  were  met  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevau,  who  conducted  the  party  through  the  various  green- 
houses, andwhogave  information  as  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Kay's 
culture,  the  method  by  which  the  whole  establishment  was 
supplied  with  water,  independent  entirely  of  the  local  water 
company,  and  much  other  technical  matter.  Among  the 
visitors  were  Mr.  George  Schneider,  Mr.  Ingamells,  Mr, 
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Witty,  Mr.  Hwman  Payne  and  Son,  Mr.  Cutbiuh  and  Son. 
Mr.  Droit,  Mr.  Oalllod.  Mr.  B.  H.  Pearson,  Mr.  Hlchle,  and 
many  of  the  young  French  mem  ben. 

The  inipection  of  the  eaUblitbment  being  ended,  the 
company  was  then  oondaoted  to  the  lawn  behind  Mr.  Kay's 
residence,  where  tables  were  spread  and  a  light  meal  pro- 
Tided.  Here  the  visitors  remained  for  some  time,  enjoying 
the  open  air  enterUliiment  in  the  heartiest  good  humour, 
frequent  references  being  made  to  the  recent  demonstrations 
of  friendly  regard  that  have  taken  place  between  the  two 
nations,  which,  as  one  speaker  pointed  out,  are  no  new 
thing  between  £nglish  and  French  horticulturlsU,  who  have 
always  held  each  other  in  high  esteem. 

Mri.  Kay,  upon  the  inviution  of  her  husband,  proceeded 
In  fluent  and  excellent  French  to  propose  the  health  of 
M.  Loubet,  which  was  cordially  received.  Mr.  O.  Schneider 
proposed  the  health  of  the  King  and  other  members  of  the 
Royal  family,  both  of  these  toasU  being  duly  honoured  by 
the  singing  of  the  respective  national  anthems.       ^  ..  ^ 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  expressed  his  delight  at 
seeing  so  many  friends  of  the  society  present,  reminding 
them  that  he  had  been  awarded  gold  medals  in  France  for 
hU  Orapes.  and  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  NaUonal 
Horticultural  Society  of  France.  He  proposed  the  toast  of 
success  to  the  French  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  and 
would  ask  iu  president,  Mr.  Schneider,  to  reply.  Mr. 
Schneider,  In  returning  thanks,  dwelt  briefly  on  the  aim  and 
objecU  of  the  society,  expressing  gratitude  for  their 
reception  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kay  that  afternoon,  and  to  all 
friends  who  had  helped  in  the  work  of  thehr  society,  which 
DOW  numbered  000  members.  Other  toasts  were  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan,  Mr.  Harmsu  Payne,  Mr.  Hunt,  a 
visitor  from  New  Zealand,  and  others.  Altogether  the 
meeting  was  a  very  cordial  and  enjoyable  one.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kay's  hospitality  was 
much  appreciated,  and  wiU  long  be  remembered  by  every 
one  present. 

KOMFORD  AND  ESSKX  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thk  flfty-flfth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  in  a 
meadow  overlooking  Olden  Hall  Park,  Romford,  on  Thurs- 
day. July  9.  To  protect  their  position  financially,  the 
executive  had  deleted  from  their  schedule  of  prizes  Mvei^l 
large  and  Important  classes,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  dis- 
play was  of  a  most  interesting  description.  In  some  Instances, 
however,  the  competition  left  something  to  be  desired,  but 
this  may  rightly  be  attributed  to  the  vagaries  of  the  weather 
this  season.  _ 

Plants. 

For  the  best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  group,  with  a 

oirenlar  front,  10  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  A.  C.  Phil  brick,  gardener 

to  Mrs.  Mashiler,  Marshall's  Park,  Romford,  had  the  best 

exhibit.    The  arrangement  was  pretty  and  pleasing  and  the 

Slanta  were  well  disposed.    Mr.  H.  C.  Chaffe,  gardener  to 
t.  B.  Mlchell,  Eaq..  Eastbury  House,  was  a  goiid  second, 
although  some  of  the  more  important  poInU  of  the  group 
were  not  well  finished.  ....      ...     ,  . 

The  Ave  guinea  challenge  cup  presented  by  the  late 
iresldent  was  won  outright  on  this  season  by  Mr.  W. 
Richardson,  gardener  to  F.  Green,  Esq.,  Hainault  Lodge, 
for  a  similar  group  to  the  last  mentioned,  but  in  this 
Instance  6  feet  by  6  feet  This  group  was  well  arranged 
with  bright  flowering  and  good  quality  foliage  pUnU. 
Second  prize  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Higglns.  Cottage  Homes, 
Homchurch.  .  ^.        ,        w    *     *w 

A  decorated  fireplace  was  an  interesting  class,  by  far  the 
best  display,  winning  first  prize  for  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
had    Hydrangeas,    Acalypha  Sanderil,    Begonias,     and    a 

S leasing  assortment  of  foliage  planta  charmingly  disposed ; 
[r.  Higglns  was  second,  and  Mr.  Phllbrick  a  good  third. 
Cut  Flowkks. 

Five  entries  for  twenty-four  cut  Roses,  distinct,  made  a 
brave  display,  a  good  lot  securing  first  prize  for  Mr.  O.  H. 
Bsxtar,  Button  Park,  Brentwood;  Miss  Pemberton, 
Haverinc,  was  second  with  a  good  lot  of  blooms ;  Mr.  P. 
Perry,  Wh»te  Horse,  South  Weald,  was  third. 

Mr.  O  H.  Baxter  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  Tea 
Roses,  distinct,  and  was  awarded  first  prize. 

The  three  exhtbiu  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas  made  a  charming  display,  Mr.  Baxter  again  leading  ; 
Mr.  Higglns  was  placed  second  with  blooms  less  meritorious. 

Twelve  hunches  of  cut  flowers  found  Mr.  Richardson  again 
leading  with  a  fair  lot  of  flowers  of  a  varied  character ;  and 
Mr.  Chaffe  waa  second. 

Fruit. 

For  the  seaaon  fruit  was  well  shown.  For  a  collection  of 
four  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Farrance,  Chad  well  Heath, 
staged  a  very  handsome  lot,  Gross  MIgnonne Peach,  black 
Hamburgh  Grape4.  Steels  Victoria  Raspberries  (very  oood), 
and  Latest  of  All  Strawberries  pisced  this  exhibitor  In  the 
leading  position ;  Mr.  W.  Green,  Harold  Wood,  was  placed 

Mr.  Farrance  led  in  the  class  for  three  bunches  black 
Orapes,  and  Mr.  Chaffe  was  placed  second.  With  a  dish  of 
crimson  Galande  Peach,  Mr.  Farrance  and  Mr.  Green  with  a 
good  and  ripe  Melon,  secured  first  prize  in  thf  ir  respective 
classes.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Strawberries, 
distinct,  Mr.  W.  Green  staged  a  phenomenal  trio.  They 
were  indeed  fine.  Royal  Sovereign,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Latest  of 
All  being  seen  at  their  best,     ^     ,,     „  ,^    .  w 

For  a  single  dish  of  Strawberries  Mr.  Farrance  led  with  a 
grand  basket  of  Latest  of  All.  Mr.  Green  being  second  with 
Dr.  Hogg,  and  Mr.  Richardson  was  third.  Mr.  Farrance 
won  first  prize  for  a  dish  of  Gooseberries,  showing  Leveller ; 
Mr.  A.  C.  Phllbrick  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Chaffe  third. 
The  last-named  led  with  a  nice  and  well-flnished  dish 
of  Tomatoes  ;  Mr.  Farrance  second,  and  Mr.  Higglns  third. 

Vegetables  were  falriy  well  staged,  particularly  so  in  the 
amateurs'  and  cottagers'  tant.  The  display  as  a  whole  was 
very  encouraging  to  the  executive,  and  with  such  a  long 
experience  it  is  hoped  this  society  will  have  a  useful  fntnre. 

Table  decorations  were  beautifully  arranged  by  Mrs.  W 
Qreen,  Harold  Wood,   who  also  was  placed  first  in   the 
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classes  for  a  bouquet  and  button-holes.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown, 
Brentwood,  had  a  small  though  very  charming  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  fine  condition,  and  an  intaresting  ooUectloB 
of  English  Irises  set  up  with  considerable  tasie. 


ULVER8T0N  ROSE  SHOW. 

On  Thursday,  the  9th  Inst.,  delightful  weather  favoured  this 
popular  event,  which  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant shows  In  the  North  of  England,  and  that  chiefly 
owing  to  the  labours  of  the  committee  and  Messrs.  G. 
Mackereth  and  G.  W.  Poole,  the  honorary  secretaries.    The 

gate  money  amounted  to  over  £180.  From  the  many  shows 
eld  last  week  one  might  naturally  expect  a  decrease  In  the 
open  classes,  but  this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  wondrous  display  from  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  County  Down  and  Ledbury,  who  swept  all 
before  them,  many  new  seedlings  figuring  prominently. 

Opkn  Classks. 

The  great  clsss  In  the  show  was  for  seventy-two  distinct, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  staging  flowers  of  grand  sub- 
stance and  colour,  some  of  the  best  blooms  of  which  were 
Alice  Llndsell.  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Conway  Jones  (a  charming 
pink).  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  and  Mrs.  D.  McKee  (a  bright 
yeiliiw  H.T.).  They  also  had  the  first  prize  for  sixteen 
trebles,  a  must  superior  lot. 

Also  in  the  class  for  thirty-six,  distinct,  was  the  same 
good  quality  shown.  Marehioness  of  Downshire,  Caroline 
Testout,  Duchess  of  Westminster  (a  superb  pink),  and 
several  seedlings  telling  with  good  effect.  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin, 
Worksop,  staged  a  smaller  but  effective  stand,  Bessie  Brown, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Captain  Hay  ward  stood  out  con- 
spicuously. 

For  six  blooms  each  of  dark,  light,  and  Teas,  Messrs. 
Dickson  were  again  first.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Lady  Derby, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Niphetos,  and  Rubens  were  splendid. 
Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  was  a  moderate  second. 

The  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  was  again  a  victory 
for  Messrs.  Dickson.  The  same  firm  won  the  National  Rose 
Society's  bronze  medal  fcr  the  best  H.P.,  the  best  Rose,  the 
best  H.T.,  and  the  best  Tea  or  Nolsetta,  with  Horace  Vemet, 
Mildred  Grant  (2),  and  Bessie  Brown,  in  each  case  being 
followed  by  Mr.  Machin,  who  showed  very  well. 

Messrs.  Dickson's  stand  for  twelve  new  Roses  was  greatly 
admired,  and  contained  the  following  varieties:  Gladys 
Harkness,  Countess  of  Annesley  (the  best  new  seedling), 
Alice  Grahame,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Mrs.  D.  McKee,  Duchess 
of  Portland,  Lady  Derby,  Robert  Scott,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
a  sterling  seedling.  They  had  the  finest  twelve  blooms  of 
one  dark  and  one  light  variety  in  Tom  Wood  and  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley ;  Mr.  Machin  again  following. 

AMATMUSa 
Classes  were  numerous,  but  space  will  only  allow  of  the 


following  being  dealt  with,  viz.,  the  gold  challenge  cup 
class,  value  15  guineas  and  medal.  Here  Mr.  F.  W.  Tattorsall 
of  Morecambe  won  for  the  second  time  with  some  good 
blooms.  Mr.  R.  L.  Gamett,  Lancaster,  was  a  close  second, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lanfl[tree,  Grange,  third.  The  latter 
exhibitor  had  a  beautiful  lot  in  eighteen  distinct.  The 
prizes  in  the  remaining  classes  were  evenly  distributed 
among  Messrs.  Machin,  Mldgley.  Tattersall,  and  Garnett. 

The  medal  for  the  best  dark  Rose  went  to  Mr.  Machin  for 
Gustave  Plganeau ;  for  the  best  Tea  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Jf^nson 
for  Innocente  Pirola,  and  for  the  best  H.T.  to  Mr.  Gamett 
for  Mildred  Grant 

Growrbs  op  Lkss  than  900  Plants. 
The  Ulverston  Council  trophy  and  silver  medal  was  won 
Mr.  F.  J.  Harrison,  Ulveraton,  Messrs.  Postlethwalte  and 
E.  Johnson  taking  many  others.    The  Myles  Woodbume 
challenge  trophy,  for  the  best  bloom,  was  awarded  to  the 
latter  gentleman  with  a  fine  Innocente  Pirola. 
Swbbt  Peas. 
These  were  magnificent.    The  J.  Towers  Settle  challenge 
trophy,  value  20  guineas,  also  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for 
twelve,  were  handsomely  won  by  Mr.  M.  Firth,  Leicester. 
A   10  guinea  cup   for  local   growers,  given  by  the  same 

Ssntleman,  was  taken  by  Dr.  Jackson.  The  Irish-grown 
owers  from  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  were  noticeable  for  their 
grand  colour.  Messrs.  Gamett  and  Mldgley  also  showed 
well. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  given  to  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  Shrewsbury;  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Caroforth.  for  ^weet 
Peas;  Mr.  Mawson,  Windermere,  for  herbaceous  planta; 
and  Mr.  Mackereth,  for  shower  bouquets. 
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WOODBRIDGE  FLOWER  SHOW. 
So  strong  a  hold  has  Woodbridge  Show  secured  in  Bast 
Anglia  generally  that  It  has  been  for  long,  and  is  so  still,  a 
a  name  to  conjure  with.  A  casual  visitor  seeing  this  show 
for  the  first  time  has  not  far  to  go  on  entering  the  town 
before  he  sees  signs  of  and  feels  the  influence  which  has 
secured  for  this  show  the  success  It  boasta  of,  as  being  the 
chief,  the  oldest,  and  the  most  popular  show  and  gala  in 
East  Anglia.  The  enthusiasm  engendered  by  the  show  is 
apparent  everywhere.  It  Is  in  the  atmosphere ;  everybody 
is  smitten  with  It.  We  never  saw  a  country  town  so 
bedecked  with  flags  and  banners  and  bunting  before.  Every 
house,  like  its  occupant,  was  msde  to  wear  a  smiling  face, 
for  that  day  at  least.  All  associated  with  the  show,  now 
established  fifty-two  years,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  from  the  president  (Lord  Rend iesham), Major  and  Mrs. 
Howey,  in  whose  beautifully  wooded  park  It  was  held,  the 
committee,  and  Ust  but  not  least,  the  hon.  secretsunr,  Mr. 
John  Andrews,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  tireless  In 
hU  efforts  to  mfnieter  to  the  success  of  the  show,  and  to 
whom  the  exhil  itors  and  judges  are  especially  indebted  for 
boundless  hospiiallty  at  his  private  residence. 

The  show  was  held  in  six  tenta  on  the  9th  Inst.  Apart 
from  the  Rose  tent  the  chief  attractions  of  the  show  were 
%ntred  in  the  large  tent,  and  the  exhibiU  in  It  were  chiefly 
honorary  aod  supplied  by  the  trade.    The  following  firms 


were  well  represented  by  splendid  exhiblta  of  plAnta  and 
flowers.  Messrs.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  amongst  other  good 
things,  had  a  splendid  collection  of  Iris  KjempferiL 

Messrs.  Daniel  Brothers  of  Norwich  had  an  eztenaiTe 
collection  of  hanly  herbaceous  flowen  artistically  arranged 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  their  managen,  Mr.  Clayton. 
Conspicuous  amongst  them  was  a  grand  new  variety  of 
Candytuft  Grand  Emperor,  and  Carnation  Victoria  Harbord, 
as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  the  best  Sweet  Peaa.  Meaara. 
Fred  Smith  and  Co.,  seed  growers  of  Woodbridge,  had  an 
imposing  bank  of  hardy  flowers  In  season.  Mr.  R.  CL  Noteats^ 
of  Ipswich  and  Woodbridge,  had  a  unique  and  baaQtlfnl 
exhibit  of  Roses  arranged  in  glasses  with  abundant  foliage 
and  on  long  shoota,  affording  an  effective  object-leaaon  In  the 
natural  and  l>est  way  of  arranging  the  Rose.  Mema.  Kiag 
and  Co.,  of  Coggeshall,  exhibited  Sweet  Peaa  in  great 
variety  and  excellence.  Messrs.  Cntbush  and  Sona,  of 
Highgate  and  Barnet,  were  represented  by  an  intereatiag 
exhibit  of  flowering  planta  and  cut  flowers.  Fram  tbe 
president.  Lord  Rendlesham,  came  a  beautiful  ooUectk»  at 
Carnations. 

Among  the  cut  flowen  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  Rose 
always  takes  precedence,  and  here  It  had  a  large  tent  devoted 
to  Itaelf,  and  for  quality  of  flowers  and  extent  of  exhibits  fit 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  year  so  far. 

Fratt  was  well  represented,  the  Grapes  throttgfaooft 
showing  good  quality,  as  did  other  fraita  also.  We  ha>«  not 
seen  British  Queen  Strawberry  so  well  exhibited  for  many 

Sears.  It  was  the  true  variety,  the  flavour  being  qoiic 
Istinct  and  very  delicious.  Planta  iu  pota  were  the  weakeat 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  very  few  possessing  any  meilta 
being  shown.  Vegetables,  on  the  contrary,  both  in  tlie  optm 
aod  the  cottagers'  classes,  were  well  shown  and  in  goed 
numbers.  We  congratulate  the  society  on  the  sueceas  of 
the  show,  and  especially  on  the  record  attendance  and  cash 
taken  at  the  gate. 

Thirty-six  distinct  varieties,  single  trusses :  First,  Messrs. 
R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  HItehin ;  second.  Messrs.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Son^ 
Colchester. 

Twenty-four  blooms :  FIret,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Son  ;  second, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons ;  third,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness 
and  Co. 

Twelve  blooms,  Teas  or  Noisettes  :  First,  Msaars.  F.  Oaiit 
and  Co.,  Colchester;  second,  Messrs.  Prior  and  Scmo  ;  third, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Twenty-four  distinct  garden  or  decorative  Rosea,  space 
10  feet  by  8  feet :  Flnt,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co. ;  seoood, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Amateurs. 

Twenty-four  single  trusses,  twelve  Teas  or  NolaeUcs 
allowed :  First,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt ;  aeeond. 
Rev.  A.  Foster-MelUar,  Sproughton ;  third,  Mr.  V.  Cants, 
West  Bergholt. 

Twelve  single  trusses :  First,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen ;  aecood. 
Rev.  A.  Foster- Melliar ;  third,  Mr.  Reginald  Steward,  Pack- 
Ingham  Hall,  Norwich. 

Six  single  trusses  (Teas  or  Noisettes):  First,  Kev.  A. 
Foster-Melliar ;  second,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen;  third,  Mr.  R. 
Steward. 

Six  any  Teas  or  Noisettes,  single  tmeses :  FIret,  Ur.  O.  6. 
Orpen  ;  second,  Mr.  F  Curtis ;  thlid,  Mr.  R.  Steward. 

Six  Briar  Roses  (distinct  varieties) :  No  entry. 

There  were  many  classes  provided  for  mlscellaneoua  eat 
flowen  arranged  for  effect,  and  these  undoubtedly  fonned 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 
Ths  usual  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphl  Temce,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last.  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  presided.  Foor 
new  members  were  elected,  makius  sixty-one  this  year,  the 
total  membership  now  being  1,028.  Five  members  were 
reported  on  the  sick  fund.  The  sick  list  has  been  onnaiialiy 
heavy  during  the  last  half  year. 

NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 
Thv  third  CThlbltion  of  this  society  was  held  In  the  Prinee's 
Hall,  Earl's  Court,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last.  The 
quality  of  the  blooms,  on  the  whole,  was  excellent,  (mt  it  is 
a  pity  that  the  surroundings  were  not  more  attractive.  The 
yellow-painted  sides  of  the  building  would  have  been  mach 
Improved  by  a  partial  draping,  and  the  exblbita,  as  a  whole, 
were  very  flat.  These  are,  however,  minor  pointe,  to  which 
the  committee  are  fully  alive.  The  exhibition  was  a  vwy 
pretty  one,  and  Mr.  Horace  J.  Wright  (the  hon.  seereiary) 
has  worked  hard  for  ita  success. 

Open  Classbs. 

Special  dassiflcation  class.  Collection  of  nineteen 
varieties.  This  class  Is  Intended  to  Illustrate  the  ooloar 
distinctions  in  the  society's  classification.  Flnt  prise,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  ISO,  High  Street,  Winchester,  with  a 
really  distinct  collection.  Duke  of  Westminster  (pnrj^X 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  (very  pale  vellow),  Cooclnea  (red), 
Jeannle  Gordon  (cream  and  rose),  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamlluis 
(lavender)  were  the  most  striking;  second,  Mark  Flrlh, 
Esq.,  Wistow  Hall,  Leicester  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  J.  ClarkX 
America  (splashed  red  and  white),  Lottie  Bckford  (pals  bloc- 
violet),  Dorothy  Tennant  (rich  purple),  Man  (crtnsonX 
Captain  of  the  B'ues(rich  blue-purple)  were  excellent;  m 
fact,  the  coloun  were  remarkably  good.  A.  O.  Hayn»aS, 
Esti-  (gardener,  Mr.  Ackland),  Hapaford  House,  Frome,  was 
third,  with  good  flowers  also. 

Thirty-six  bunches :  First,  Mr.  Mark  Firth,  Wistow  Hall. 
Leicester  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clark),  with  bright  dintinct 
flowers.  Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Daffoail  Nursery,  Brentwood, 
was  second ;  and  Mr.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  tUrd.  The 
flnt  prize  lot  was  arranged  by  far  the  betU 

Twelve  bunches:  Flnt,  Messn.  Jones  and  Bona, Shrews- 
bury, with  excellent  flowen  ;  second,  Mr.  Breadmore,  Win- 
chester, with  crowded  vases ;  third,  Mesus.  B.  W.  King  aad 
Co.,  0)ggeshall. 
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THE    GARDEN. 


CARSON'S   PLASTiNE. 

A  PLASTIC,  DURABLE,  GLAZING  COMPOSITION. 

^Uhsiands  exposure  to  he^  md  moisture  on  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  Frames,  etc.     Supersedes  Genuine  Linseed  Oil  Putty. 
SOLD  IN  KEQS,  aSlbs.,  sdlbs.,  and  iialbs.  each.     Price  ids.  per  cwt.    a  cwt.  and  upwards  delivered  carriage  paid 

^^  VITROUTE.'' 

A    PAINT    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    HORTICULTURAL    WORK. 

Durable,  EtasUc,  fulllnoi  Flake  or  Scale,  Dries  'k>Uh  an  Enamel  Surface. 
WHITE,    AND   STONE   COLOUR,   y*.    6d.   per  gallon.         Mixed   ready  for  use.         8   gallons  and   upwards  delivered   free. 

FULL   PARTICULARS   SENT   ON    APPLICATION. 

¥aiten  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  London. 

ANTHRACITE  Ih^itl' 


Writa  fbr  Pricas  of  BEST  AMD  RED  VEIN  Qualltin,  Larja  and 

A^ESTERN  VALLEYS  ANTHRACITE  Co. 
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AaMricao  Blirfat, 
Catarplllars, 

and  AllkiiuUol 
TRY  IT  *°<^  Jo°  ^U  Mrree  with  other  XJmn, 

"Itaottllktaobarm."  *I  wm  snrpriMd.**  "OaiuioI 
Oiut  a  UTlnff  ay.**  **Aiwwen  admiraMj."  ** Wldi  I  had 
used  It  •oooar."  *■  Sand  me  aoma  mora.*'  ''Obeap  and 
aafa."    **  A  liMe  goaa  a  loof  way."    ftc^Aa 

ONE  PINT  MAKES  100  PINTS. 

Pint  1/6:   Quart  2ltx  Half-Oaa  4/-;  QalL  7/6 

OF  ALL  SSBDBmN  AND  FLORUTB, 

or  poal  fna  on  raodpt  of  ramtttanea  from  the 

SOLS Manufaoturibs-E.  A.WHITE,  Lid, 

Hop  A  Fruit  Qro wan,  PADDOCK  WOOD,  KEMT. 


Sappliedwith  varioas  arraneements  of  Pipes. 
Catalogues  (fitse)  of  BoJers,  Pipes,  Radiators,  &c. 

STOCK  1,200  BOILERS. 


JONES, 


WOOD 


WEST'S  SLUG  KILLER  POWDER. 
WEST'S  ANT  KILLER  POWDER. 
WEST'S  WDODLICE  KILLER  POWDER. 


Tomt  m 

FREE  SAMPLE^ 

Bna  youfsotf 

eteolttB 
on  Its  moHtSm 


It  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST'S     PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


CATALOGUE  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on   Horticulture,  post  free. 
No  Trade  Terms  possible  oflf  theie  low  prices. 


Plants    Protect, 
Money  Save, 

AND 

Labour  Base. 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries— 


0.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY, 

(SUFFIOIBNT  ADDRESSES.) 


OP  direct  to  the 
Wopka, 


NO  AGENTS. 


HI6HAM  HILL, 

LONDON,  N.E. 


THOMSON'S 


MANURE. 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE 

Splendid  for  all  purpoaeA. 
ALSO  THOMSON'S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Sold  by  all  Sbldsmkn. 

Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers, 

WM.  THOMSON  ft  SONS,  Ltd..  Tweed  Vineyard. 

Clovenforda,  Galaahlela,  N.B.  London  A^rent:  Mr.  )AMES 
GKOKGE,  14,  Redgrave  Road,  Putney.  Channel  Islands  Auent. 
Messrs.  PAKSONb  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guernsey. 


GARDEN  CANES  AND  PEA  STICKS    c?e?p. 

Best  Quality,  4ft.,  2/6;   5ft.,  7/6;  6ft.,  8,6;   7ft.,  q/6  per  100, 

Write  for  Full  Price  Libt. 

DA  VIES  BAMBOO  CO.,  164,  Lever  Street,  Bath  Street, 

City  Road,  London,  B.C. 


SPhmeTER^RIPMOSE- 
"HEReULtS"  Brand. 


f  R€DPAWAY&C»L°.  Pendleton, 
MANCHESTER. 

A\so  maKers  of  Garden  Hose- 


VI. 


THE    GARDEN. 


[July  18,  1903. 


Trade  Excluded. 

Thirtjr-tix  banchei :  First,  Mr.  A.  G.  Haymiui  (gardener. 
Mr.  Acklaiid),  HapefonJ  Bouse,  Frome,  with  a  raally 
excellent  display ;  a  guod  seoood  Mr.  a.  H.  Baxter,  Button 
Paik,  Brentwood  (gardener.  Mr.  B.  Bolloway);  third,  Mr. 
Michels,  Kingston. 

Twenty-four  bunches :  First,  Mr.  A.  F.  Wootten,  College 
Boad.  Epsom,  with  fresh  and  bright  blooms ;  second,  Mr. 
B.  T.  Michels,  Farleigh  Bouse,  Kingston  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bughes);  third,  Mr.  R.  Bathurst.  Iron  Acton,  Gloucester. 

Twelve  bunches,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  Bueh  Aldersey, 
Aldersey  Ball,  Chester,  the  new  King  Edward  VIL  being  the 
best;  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Davies,  Park  Bouse,  Addlestone  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  George  Crabbe)  was  a  good  second,  Agnes  Johnson 
(rose-buff)  being  a  lovely  flower ;  Mr.  B.  J.  Meyer,  The 
Grange,  Barlow,  was  third ;  and  Mr.  Mark  Firth  fourth 
There  were  eleven  exhibiU  in  this  dssi. 

Nine  bunches :  First,  Mr.  Bagh  Aldersey,  Aldersey  Ball. 
Chester,  with  pretty,  well  set  up  flowers ;  seoood,  Mr.  A. 
Steir,  Soyston  Park,  Pinner;  third.  Miss  Beeehford,  Bam 
Common  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Watson). 

Hlx  bunches:  First,  Mrs.  F.  Brewer,  Sufiield  Bouse, 
Bichmond,  with  Gorgeous  and  Lottie  Batchiiis  as  the  best 
of  a  pretty  lot;  second,  Mr.  8.  F.  Jackson,  Danehurst, 
Epsom ;  third,  Miss  Beckford. 

Opin. 

Two  bunches  (white)  :  First,  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Win- 
chester, with  excellent  Sadie  Burpee  and  Dorothy  Eckford ; 
second,  Mr.  Bugh  Aldersey ;  third,  Mr.  K.  Bathurst,  Dean 
Lodge,  Iron  Acton,  Gloucester. 

Tivo  bunches  (crimson):  First,  Mr.  Breadmore  with 
Salopian  and  Mars ;  second,  Miss  Beckfurtl,  Bam  Common 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Wation);  third,  Mrs.  F.  Brewer,  Suffleld 
Birase,  Richmond, 

^  Two  buuche  I  (yellow):  First,  Mr.  Breadmore,  with  Bon. 
Mrs.  Kenyon  and  Bon.  Mary  Ormsby  Gore  ;  second,  Mr. 
Bugh  Aldersey ;  third,  Mr4.  F.  Brewer,  Richmond. 

Two  bunches  (pink) :  First,  Mrs.  F.  Brewer,  Suflleld 
Bouie,  Richmond,  with  Lofely  and  Prima  Donna ;  second. 
Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Davies,  Addlestone;  third,  Mr.  M.  Y.  Green, 
Synsford. 

Two  bnnches  (rose  and  carmine) :  First,  Mr.  Breadmore, 
with  Lord  Roeebery  and  Prince  of  Wales ;  second.  Mr.  R. 
Bathurst ;  third,  Mrs.  F.  Brewer. 

Two  bunches  (mauve):  First,  Mrs  F.  Brewer.  Admiration 
and  Dorothy  Tennant  were  the  varieties;  second,  Mr. 
Breadmore. 

Twv  bunches  (blue):  First.  Mr.  Breadmore,  with  Countess 
Cadogan  and  Navy  Blue ;  second,  Mrs.  Brewer ;  third,  Mrs. 
A.  Tigwell. 

Two  bunches  (orange  shades) :  First,  Mr.  Breadmore.  with 
Miss  Wiilmott  and  Led/  Mary  Currie;  seoood,  Mr.  Bugh 
Aldersey  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Bathurst. 

Two  bunchesrblush):  First,  Mr.  Breadmore,  with  Modesty 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  second,  Mr.  B.  I.  Michels. 
Kingston. 

Two  bunches (Piootee  edged):  First,  Mr.  Bugh  Aldersey, 
^  with  Maid  of  Bonour  and  Golden  Gate ;  second,  Mr.  Bread- 


Two  bunches  (striped  and  flaked  red  and  rose) :  First,  Mr. 
Breadmore.  with  Gaiety  and  America ;  seoood,  Mrs.  Brewer; 
third,  Mr.  B.  T.  Michels,  Kingston. 

Two  bunches  (striped  and  flaked  purple  and  bine) :  First, 
Mr.  Breadmore,  with  Grey  Mar  and  Princess  of  Wales; 
feecond,  Mr.  B.  T.  Michels. 

Two  bunches  (bioolor):  First,  Mr.  Breadmore,  with 
Triumph  aod  Prince  Edward  of  York;  second,  Mrs.  F. 
Brewer;  third,  Mr.  Bugh  Aldersey. 

Two  bunches  (violet  and  purple) :  First,  Mr.  Breadmore, 
with  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Duke  of  Clarence ;  second, 
Mr.  Bugh  Aldersey ;  third,  Mr.  B.  T.  Michels. 

Two  bunches  (maroon  and  bronze) :  First,  Mr.  Breadmore, 
with  Black  Knight  and  Boreaton;  second,  Mrs.  Brewer; 
thiid.  Miss  Beckford. 

Twu  bunches  (lavender):  First,  Mr.  Breadmore,  with  Lady 
Grisel  Bamitton  and  Lady  Nina  Balfour;  second.  Mr. 
Aldersey  ;  third.  Mr.  B.  T.  Michels. 

Two  bunches  (fancy) :  First,  Mr.  Breadmore  with  Lottie 
Butchings  and  Grade  Greenwood ;  second.  Mr.  F.  Lloyd 
Davies  ;  thirti,  Mr.  Michels. 

Two  bunches  (magenta) :  First,  Mr.  Micheis  with  Captlva- 
tiiin  and  George  Gordon. 

Two  bunches  (cerise) :  First,  Mr.  Breadmore  with  Cooclnea; 
second,  Mr.  T.  Lloyd  Davies ;  third,  Mr.  Michels. 
Floral  Decorations  with  Sweet  Peas. 

Table  decoration  (trade  excluded):  First,  Mrs.  Rapley, 
St.  John's,  Withdean,  near  Brighton,  with  pink  and  ted 
Sweet  Peas,  Maidenhair  Fern,  Ac  ;  second,  the  Right  Bon. 
Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp  Park.  Northampton  (gardener, 
Mr.  Silas  Cole),  with  splendid  blooms  of  a  pink  variety ; 
Uiird,  Miss  M.  M.  West,  Rydai  Grange  Road,  Sutton. 

Ill  the  open  class  for  table  decoration,  Miss  Cole,  The 
Vineyard,  Feltham,  was  flrst,  using  effectively  the  Rural 
Table  Decorations;  second,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons, 
Shrewsbury,  with  red  and  pale  yellow  varieties ;  third,  Miss 
Dorothy  M.  Oliver.  97,  ToUlngton  Park,  N. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  were  first  for  a 
Ijouquet  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  second  for  a  wreath  or  cross. 
Miss  C.  J.  Ct)le,  Feltham,  was  flrst  in  the  latter  class,  also 
for  three  buttonholes,  an  epergne,  and  basket  of  Sweet  Peas. 

New  Sweet  Peas. 
The  best  of  the  new  varieties  were  :— 
Scarlet  Gem.— A  t)eautiful  soft  crimson-red.  very  distinct 

From  Mr.  Eckford. 
Ftorenee  M  olyneux.—Whltettiaked  with  pale  rosy  purple. 

Very  dainty  and  attractive.   (Dobble  and  Go.) 
Mrs.  U,  K.  /^aniM.— Buff-white.   (Dobble  aod  Co.) 
Agnes  Johnson,— huff-pink.    (Dobble  and  Co.) 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Wright.—Klch,  rather  crude  purple.  (Dobble.) 
Gladys  Unwin.—A.  pretty,  rich  pink  flower,  with  wavy 

edges.    From  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwln,  Blston,  Cambridge. 
Bolton's   Pink.- Rich,  deep  rose-pink.     A  g<(Md  colour. 

From  Mr.  Roberi  Bolton,  Wartoo,  Caroforth. 


ifaraaret.— White.  A  flower  of  good  form  and  substance. 
From  Mr.  E.  Molyueux,  Bishop's  Walthsm. 

Mus  Ettie  /n^man.— Rich  pink. 

Jfr.  John  /npmAn.— Rose-scarlet,  very  bright.  From  Mr. 
S.  Cole,  The  Gardens,  Althorp  Park. 

Lathyrus  latifolius  grandiflorus  ntba  was  well  shown  by 
Bobbies  Limited,  Dereham. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  IM.  Disraeli  Road,  Putney,  showed  several 
dark  purple  varieties.  The  certificates  were  not  awarded 
when  our  representative  left. 

NoN -competitive. 

Mr.  Benry  Eckford,  Wem,  showed  a  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas  that  comprised  some  very  distinct  varieties,  flsarlet 
Gem,  a  striking  flower,  more  crimson  than  scarlet,  was 
the  best.    Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
Sweet  Peas  in  quantity.  The  Cupid  varieties  were  particularly 
good,  and  there  were  also  bold  vasefuls  of  the  better  known 
sorts.  America,  Lottie  Eckford,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Mauve 
Queen  are  all  new  and  distinct  Cupid  varieties.  Gold  medal. 

Mr.  R.  Sydenhsm,  Tenby  Street  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  J. 
Williams,  Oxford  Riad,  Ealing,  showed  Rural  Table  Decora- 
tions prettily  arranged  with  Sweet  Peas  and  greenery; 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  Essex,  exhibited 
bunches  of  the  Sweet  Pea.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  arranged  an  exten- 
sive display  of  Sweet  Peas  in  many  good  varieties.  The 
pinks  and  salmon-pinks  were  very  attractive.  Large  silver 
medal. 

Bobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  had  a  splendid  display  of 
Roses,  Carnations,  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  Roses,  effectively 
arranged  in  twwls  and  vases,  with  arches  of  Crimson  Rambler 
behind,  filled  one  end  of  the  group.  Camatlnns  in  some 
lovely  varieties  occupied  the  centre,  and  Sweet  Peas  filled 
the  remaining  space.  Among  the  new  Sweet  Peas  were 
Golden  Rose,  cream  and  rose ;  Mrs.  W.  Wright,  bright 
purple ;  King  Edward,  crimson  ;  and  Dainty,  blush.  Large 
gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobble  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  a  delightful 
lot  of  Sweet  Peas,  all  the  varieties  shown  being  new  ones. 
Florence  Molyneux  (white  and  rose),  American  Queen 
(crimson  rose).  Lord  Rosebery  (rich  deep  rose).  Grade 
Greenwood  (salmon  pink),  Dorothy  Eckford  (pure  while), 
Jessie  Cuthbertson  (cream,  flaked  with  crimson),  and  others 
were  well  represented.     Sllver-glit  medal. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester,  arranged  ai^exten- 
slve  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  which  wotild  have  been  more 
attractive  had  there  been  less  greenery  used.  The  flowers 
were  of  good  size  and  the  leading  sorts  were  shown  as  well 
as  some  new  varieties.    Gold  medal. 


Proposed  Interaatlonal  Exhi- 
bition, ManchestePy  1905.— At  a  meeting 
recoDtly  held  in  this  city,  it  was  ananimoasly 
resolved  that  it  is  desirable  to  hold  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  Manchester  in  1905,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  take  sach  steps  as 
they  consider  necessary  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
those  likely  to  be  interested  in  such  a  project. 

EalinfiT    Flower    Show.— Years    ago 

siMcimen  plants  used  to  be  well  shown  at  the 
exhibitions  of  this  society,  which  held  its  thirty- 
ninth  annoal  display  on  July  8.  The  ever-encroach- 
ing builder  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
smaller  estates,  account  largely  for  their  non- 
appearance nowadays.  The  writer's  memory  is 
carried  back  to  a  certain  grand  show  held  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society  some  thirty-five  years 
ago  in  Ealing  Park.  The  mention  of  this  once- 
famous  place  recalls  that,  at  one  time,  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lawrence,  mother 
of  the  present  well-known  and  esteemed  president 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.  In  1868  Ealing  Park  was  tenanted 
by  H.  S.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Mr.  Cole  the  then 
gardener  showed  some  magnificent  plants,  and  the 
celebrated  old  firm  of  Messrs.  John  and  Charles 
Ijce — then  in  its  prime — also  contributed  largelv. 
The  society  is  not  supported  at  all  as  it  should 
be  by  the  residents.  But  to  refer — very  briefly  — 
to  the  show  under  notice,  which  was  held  in 
Walpole  Park.  Visitors  t<>  these  annual  displays 
always  look— and  never  look  in  vain— for  the 
beautiful  non-competitive  contributions  from 
Ounnersbury  Park  and  Gunnersbury  House.  O.i 
this  occasion  Mr.  Georse  Reynolds  sent  from  the 
former  place  a  very  charming  group,  while  Mr. 
James  Hudson  contributed  from  Gunnersbury 
House  beautiful  new  hardy  Water  Lilies.  Likewise, 
not  for  competition,  was  a  lovely  group  of  Maples 
and  Lilies  from  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  and  Sons, 
Chiswick.  Turning  to  a  few  only  of  the  strictly 
competitive  classes,  cut  Roses  made  a  good  display. 
For  forty-eight  blooms  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch, 
Peterborougn,  secured  first  honours  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  secured  second  place.  The  dinner- 
table  decorations  were  very  attractive.  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Perkin  gained  first  prize  with  a  design  in  tricolor 
in  honour  of  the  French  President's  visit— an  apt 


and  much  admired  act  of  floral  patriotism.  Mia. 
H.  B.  Smith's  beautiful  bouquets  of  Orchids,  &o. — 
not  for  competition — were  a  very  attractive  feature. 
A  much-merited  word  of  praise  must  be  aooorded 
to  the  cottagers'  iSne  vegetable  display — the  sdlot- 
ments  at  Ealing  doing  splendid  work  in  this 
direction — truth  to  tell  the  vegetables  shown  by 
the  cottagers  were  superior  to  those  shown  by 
professional  gardeners.  Certainly  noproduoe  frocn 
this  latter  section  equalled  the  six  first  prize 
dishes  from  John  Grant,  the  champion  allotment 
holder  at  Ealing  this  year.  The  show  was  well 
managed  by  Mr.  George  Cannon,  the  hard-working 
secretary.— Quo. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTa 


Names  of  plants.—-/.  Good/eUow.— The  ainan-leaTcd 

Veruiiica  is  V.  caniotula.  Of  the  remaining  two  the  ooe 
with  the  lonRer  racemes  is  V.  salicifolia  var.,  and  the  other 

U  V.  spedosa  var. B.  E.  C.  Chambers.— The  name  of  the 

SUtie  is  Clio. R.  M.  G.,  Poremcufoe.— Unfortunately,  the 

plants  were  very  much  shrivelled,  but  apparently  Neillia 
Torreyi.  If  a  large  shrub  it  is  Neillia  opalifolia.  Soom 
indications  of  the  character  of  the  plant  are  a  great  help. 

Romneya  Coultepi  dlseasacl  (Brbnchi.btX— 
Your  Romneya  appears  to  be  infested  with  a  fangos. 
probably  mildew.  You  might  try  dusting  it  over  wlili 
flowers  of  sulphur.  If  this  does  not  answer  and  the  plaai 
ftets  worse  it  would  be  advisable  to  bum  it  to  sa've  the 
others  from  becoming  infette  1. 

Rose  leaves  Infested  (Subsokibkr).  —  Tonr  Rose 
leaves  are  infested  by  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  aaw-Aics 
(Blennocampa  pusilla),  which  feed  on  the  uudersfdee  of  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  curl  up  at  the  edges,  and  eTentuaUy 
to  roll  up  as  you  find  them.  No  insecticide  can  be  applied 
to  the  grubs,  as  they  are  safely  sheltered  by  the  leaf,  and  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  try  and  catch  the  fliea  before 
they  lay  their  eggs.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  off  the 
leaves  as  soon  as  they  show  any  signs  of  curlins  and  burn 
them.— O.  8.  8. 

'^4,*  Several  *'  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  are  w 
held  over  until  next  vtek. ..... 


Erratum  —A  slip  occurred  in  "  Notes  from  li^orceatcr^ 
shire  *'  last  week.    For  Cydonia  Sagenti  please  read  Safyemti. 


\*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  T^E  Qardkh  is: 
Us.;  Foreign,  17$.  M. 
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THOS.  GREEN  &  SON,  LTD., 

»mithfleld  Ironworks,  LEEDS;  snd 
Now  Surrey  Werks  South wark  St.,  London,  8.6. 

May  be  obuined  from  Leading  IroDmongen. 
Seed -.men,  and  Machinery  Agenr 
--    —    "OWERS 
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600  New  A12  Oyolot  for  Oslo, 
C5  5«  CaanOolT.  0»^ri«Mpald. 
Bent  befo  e  payment.  Free  wbeali, 
Plated  Klina,  Rim  Bnkw.  Tyrwi 
Danlop  an  I  CI  netaer  prlnelple.— 
Wri  fl.  rilEDERICK  O^OllQE 
POTTBB.  Cycle  Al  re  an*,  Norwlelu 
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THE    INFLUENCE   OF 
GARDENING  ON   HEALTH. 

WE  hear  much  in  these  days  of 
cures  for  every  mortal  ill— 
the  open  air  cure,  the  light 
cure,  the  Grape  cure,  and 
countless  others.  It  is  strange 
[lat  no  healer  of  body  and  mind  should  have 
efore  now  suggested  the  gardening  cure.  True, 
ardening  is  made  part  of  the  daily  routine  in 
inatic  asylums,  workhouses,  and  reformatories, 
rhere  the  occupation  is  supposed  to  produce  a 
Etlutary  effect  on  the  unfortunate  inmates; 
at  as  far  as  we  know,  for  sane  and  orderly 
>lk,  gardening  has  never  been  raised  to  the 
ignity  of  a  scientific  cure.  Yet  how  many 
ires  which  are  disguised  under  finer  names 
lay  be  gathered  into  the  one  focus  of 
ardening  !  Open  air,  Heaven's  own  light  of 
nnshine,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  exercise  of 
mb  and  muscle— all  these  are  close  at  hand 
ad  at  the  service,  without  money  and  without 
rice,  of  many  a  one  who  passes  them  by 
ithout  so  much  as  a  thought  Alas  !  that 
lere  should  be  toilers  without  number  in  all 
ar  large  towns  to  whom  such  blessings  are 
Lrtually  denied. 

But,  after  all,  as  the  old  adage  says,  preven- 
on  is  better  than  cure,  and  there  is  no 
nestion  that  the  man  who  in  leisure  moments 
Lgs  or  hoes  his  bit  of  garden  ground— who 
ages  war  against  the  ever-present  weed  or 
light— who  buds  his  own  Roses  or  in  one  way 
r  another  enjoys  the  product  of  his  own  skill, 
e  he  gentle  or  simple,  will  be  far  more  likely 
>  keep  disease  at  bay  and  to  be  healthier  and 
appier  than  his  neighbour  who  cares  for  none 
I  these  things. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Gardening  not 
ily  strengthens  the  physical  powers.  It  is 
1  engrossing  occupation  which,  without  over- 
kxing  it,  diverts  and  soothes  the  mind,  while 
I  its  never-ending  phases  there  is  no  mono- 
my.  If  we  tire  of  one  aspect  of  it,  we  have 
it  to  turn  to  another  to  find  rest  and  variety 
.  an  entirely  different  branch  of  its  many 
.mifications.  Each  day — nay,  one  might 
most  say,  each  hour— brings  its  own  change, 
id  however  much  the  gardener  may  plod,  he 
jed  never  be  mind-weary.  Infinite  diversity 
always  within  reach,  and  every  day  and 
rery  recurring  season  brings  its  own  refresh- 
ment and  rich  reward.  What  else,  may  we 
ik,  yields  such  large  returns— such  manifold 
iterest  on  work  or  outlay  ? 
To  possess  a  garden  is  one  thing,  to  be  a 


gardener  is  another  and  quite  distinct  matter. 
We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  more  than 
one  deep  truth  lies  hid  in  the  old  story  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Is  it  not  possible  that  we 
may  find  there,  if  we  will,  not  Adam  alone,  nor 
even  Humanity  in  him  prefigured,  but  the 
individual  man  and  woman  placed  by  Eternal 
decree  in  the  Garden  of  the  World  to  dress  it 
and  to  keep  it.  We  may  catch  the  echo  of  the 
Everlasting  fiat  that  in  all  future  time  and 
through  all  the  generations  to  come,  each  in 
his  or  her  own  order  should  work  in  one 
degree  or  another  for  the  well-being,  not  of 
themselves  alone,  but  of  the  race.  Surely  we 
may  take  it  as  a  foreshadowing  of  the  health- 
ful labour  joining  hand  in  hand  with  gladness 
and  plenty,  which  was  fore-ordained  to  be  the 
common  lot.  Certain  it  is  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  child  of  either  sex  who  has  not  the  intuitive 
desire  and  love  of  "  making  a  garden."  Yet 
how  seldom  are  children  helped  and  encouraged 
as  they  should  be  by  suitable  training  to  find 
the  pleasure  these  natural  promptings  lead 
them  to  expect.  Rather  than  leaving  them 
entirely  to  their  own  devices  in  these  matters, 
how  much  better  that  limbs  and  brain  alike 
should  be  developed  while  real— not  make- 
believe— work  goes  on  merrily  in  the  children's 
quarters.  Thus  the  gardening  instinct  would 
be  fostered  in  early  youth,  and  a  good  founda- 
tion laid  for  the  rational  use  of  it  when  they 
shall  be  children  no  longer,  and  need  whole- 
some and  restful  relaxation  from  the  storm 
and  stress  of  after  days.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  love  and  knowledge  of  gardening 
cannot  be  picked  up  like  pepples  any  day  at 
will  as  we  wander  idly  along  the  shore  of  life. 
The  natural  intuition  once  shrivelled  up  and 
withered  may  never  again  be  galvanised  into 
existence. 

Ideal  gardening  of  necessity  is  in  the  pure 
air  of  the  open  country,  but  we  may  see  many 
an  evidence  of  the  craving  for  it  in  the  window 
box  of  the  bustling  town— the  dusty  Ferns  and 
hanging  pot  of  Creeping  Jenny  in  the  London 
area— or  the  roof  garden  amongst  the  chimney 
pots  of  the  City  warehouse.  And  who  shall 
say  what  healthful  influence  may  not  hover 
about  the  poor  Geranium  trying  to  grow  in 
the  cracked  teapot  of  some  sad-eyed,  toiling 
seamstress  of  the  East  End  slum  1 

We  cannot  all  be  practical  gardeners^ 
yet  it  would  be  well  for  this,  our  mighty 
empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Britain  beyond 
the  seats,  if  a  vastly  greater  proportion  of 
us  were  proud  to  claim  the  title.  It  is 
not    too    much  to   say   that  in  every  home, 


whether  in  town  or  country,  there  should  be 
at  least  one  inmate,  if  not  more,  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  garden,  and,  where  that  is  im- 
possible, at  any  rate  in  the  garden  produce 
department.  Even  where  no  part  can  be  taken 
in  open  air  work,  every  household  is  happier 
where  there  is  one  who  will  undertake  daily  to 
rearrange  the  flowers  and  to  control  the  proper 
use  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in  their  season. 

For  whether  gardening  be  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  fine  art  or  of  a  practical 
science  of  daily  life,  it  must  be  reckoned  with, 
and  either  furthered  to  the  great  and  lasting 
benefit  of  every  member  of  the  household  or 
neglected  to  their  serious  detriment 

Within  the  last  half  century  a  radical  and 
happy  change  for  the  better  has  come  over  our 
English  School  of  Cookery.  We  have  wisely 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  our  neighbour's  book,  und 
have  learnt  to  diversify  the  solid  meat  dinners 
and  suppers  of  our  forefathers  with  many 
additions  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  formerly 
unattainable,  at  any  rate  by  the  million. 
There  are  those,  nowadays,  who  advocate  a 
strictly  vegetable  diet,  but  without  going  to 
any  such  extremes  we  may  safely  say  that  an 
abundant  daily  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  ons  most  important  factor  of  our 
national  health,  not  to  say  of  our  national 
moral  well-being.  It  is  a  .very  significant  fact 
that  after  the  last  Bank  Holiday,  the  increased 
orderliness  of  the  holiday  makers,  and  the 
reduced  number  of  the  usual  police-court  cases 
were  commented  on  in  the  daily  papers  as  one 
result  of  the  greater  facilities  afforded  to  the 
populations  of  our  large  cities  of  buying  cheap 
and  wholesome  fruit.  Certainly  it  is  good  to 
be  able  to  buy  garden  supplies,  but  happier  he 
who  has  the  chance  of  raising  his  fruit  and 
vegetables  by  his  own  skill  or  by  the  skill  of 
others  under  his  own  eye.  Are  we  not  all 
ready  to  acknowledge  with  acclaim  the  supe- 
riority of  the  produce  of  our  own  plot  of  Mother 
Earth? 

Even  the  citizen  cooped  up  by  bricks  and 
mortar  and  restricted  thoroughfares  is  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  universal  law  of 
gardening  which  we  maintain  to  be  the 
heritage  of  human  kind.  If  he  has  neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  work  with  his  own 
hands,  it  is  still  incumbent  on  him  to  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  promote  the  intelligent  and 
worthy  labours  of  others,  and  there  are  multi- 
tudinous ways  in  which  this  may  be  done. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  owner  of 
many  a  fine  estate  finds  his  happiest  and  most 
salutary    occupation    in    looking    into    and 
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Elanning  with  his  workpeople  the  details  of 
is  flower  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds,  his 
orchards^  his  vineries,  his  wood  and  coppices. 
"Tve  tried  most  things,"  said  such  an  one, 
"  but  never  until  I  took  up  gardening  have  1 
had  such  keen  delight  in  any  pursuit,  and  the 
best  of  it  is  it  leaves  no  bitterness  behind." 
If  anyone  doubts  the  truth  of  the  statement, 
and  especially  if  without  any  particular 
organic  trouble  he  is  feeling  somewhat  ailing 
and  weary  in  mind  and  body  from  the  over- 
taxing of  nis  nerves  in  the  hurry  and  rush  of 
life,  let  him  begin  at  any  point  to  which  his 
fancy  leads  him  and  give  a  fair  trial  to  an 
hour  or  two  daily  of  garden  work.  It  need 
not  be  hard  labour,  but  if  the  gardening  cure 
is  to  do  any  good  tnere  must  be  real  work  and 
real  interest,  whether  of  hands  or  head,  within 
the  precincts  of  the  garden  itself.  A  hundred 
ways  are  open.  A  neglected  bit  of  ground  to 
be  converted  into  a  thing  of  beauty— a  kitchen 
garden  to  be  better  ordered  and  made  more 
productive — fruit  trees  to  be  pruned  or  grafted 
and   renovated,  or   fruit   to   be   thinned   or 

gathered  and  stored— a  greenhouse  with  capa- 
ility  of  flower  beauty  yet  not  as  satisfactory 
as  it  might  be~a  strain  of  some  favourite 
plant  to  be  improved  by  selection  and  hybridi- 
sation—a shruobery  altered  from  a  series  of 
dull  green  bushes  to  a  delightful  belt  of 
flowering  and  fruiting  trees.  In  fact,  there  is 
literally  do  end  to  the  gardening  avocations 
presented  by  every  acre  of  ground.  Persevere 
only  and  we  venture  confidently  to  predict  that 
the  priceless  jewel  of  health  will  be  found 
lying  hidden  somewhere  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  peaceful  enclosure. 


Lo(]  AN  BERRIES    FROM   A   NORTH   WaLL. 

Mr.  Wythes  also  sends  a  few  splendidly-grown 
Loganberries  from  a  north  wall.  This  is  an  excellent 
fruit,  pleasantly  acid  in  flavour,  and  very  refresh- 
ing. Several  notes  and  an  illustration  appeared  in 
The  Garden  of  July  1 1  last. 

Lotus  Tetragonolobds. 
Mr.  M.  P.  Forster,  Fairfield,  Warkworth, 
Northumberland,  sends  flowers  of  the  interesting 
Lotus  Tetragonolobus  with  the  following  note : 
**  This  is  a  very  handsome  rock  plant  here  in  deep 
soil  and  sun.  Eremurus  himalaicus  and  K 
robustus  have  been  very  fine ;  E.  Bungei  is  just 
opening." 

A^iCHUSA  CAPENSIS. 

Among  the  many  interesting  plants  recently  sent 
from  Newry  by  Mr.  Smith  was  this  beautiful  blue- 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Strkptogarpus   Flowers   from   Aloenham 
House. 

Mr.  Beckett  sends  from  the  Aldenham  House 
sardeos  a  delightful  gathering  of  Streptocarpus 
flowers,  oonspicuouB  for  their  pure  and  varied 
colourinffs.  The  rose  shades  were  jparticularlv 
olear  and  distinct,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Beckett  will 
aim  at  keeping  the  colours  quite  pure,  and  not 
trouble  about  the  size  of  the  flowers.  Our  oorre> 
spondent  writes :  '*  Most  of  the  flowers  I  send  you 
are  our  own  seedlings.  My  ambition  has  been  to 
produce  new  colours  and  long  flower-stems.  I 
oelieve  the  Streptocarpus  when  its  culture  is 
better  known  will  have  a  great  future,  as  well- 
grown  plants  continue  to  bloom  practically  all 
the  summer."  The  strain  at  Aldennam  House  is 
an  excellent  one  for  cutting.  The  stems  are  long, 
without  any  tendency  to  homing  overdrawn. 

Seedling  Carnations. 
Mr.  Wythes  sends  from  the  Syon  House  gardens 
a  superb  gathering  of  seedling  Carnations  raised 
from  seed  supplied  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Edenside, 
Great  Bookham.  The  flowers  were  exceptionally 
varied  in  colour,  large,  and  for  the  most  part  not 
split,  and  very  sweetly  scented.  One,  a  white 
variety,  was  quite  worth  perpetuating.  When 
Carnations  so  beautiful  as  this  can  be  srown  from 
seed,  it  is  almost  needless  to  trouble  about  named 
•orts. 


coloured  flowers  a  conspicuous  and  handsome  objed 
in  the  odd  corners  of  the  garden.  It  is  qniti 
hardy,  and  the  leaves  do  not  completely  die  dovi 
during  even  severe  weather.  I  am  surprised  thtf 
one  so  seldom  meets  with  it."  We  hope  Ifi 
Shillitoe's  note  will  draw  attention  to  so  littii 
known  a  plant. 

Flowers  from  a  School  Ga&i>en. 
Mr.  Edward  Peake,  Rydal  House,  Earlhaa 
Road,  Norwich,  sends  Sweet  Peas  and  Antirrhimia 
from  a  school  to  which  we  have  on  more  than  ooi 
occasion  directed  the  attention  of  our  readsn 
Mr.  Peake  is  accomplishing  a  sound  korticnltnnj 
work  among  the  boya  under  his  charge,  and  m 
know  this  from  the  many  good  things  that  o 
from  the  school.  The  flowers  sent  showed  Uyi 
the  most  intelligent  culture  had  been  broaght  tt 
bear  upon  the  pUnts. 


Some  Delightful  Everlasting  Pkas. 

Mr.  R.  Dean  sends  some  charming  vafieti«  d 
Everlastinff  Peas  with  these  words  i  **  Kntkmj 
are  a  few  Everlasting  Peas  from  plants  growing  li 
bushes  against  Apple  trees  in  my  seed  groaodi  4 
Hounslow,  and  therefore  having  no  special  cii]tifi< 
tion.  The  white,  if  grown  under  glass*  or  if  it  kil 
special  culture,  would  be  as  fine  as  anything  sha 
this  season.  The  storms  have  sonewhat  damsgri 
the  blooms.  I  have  two  or  thr^e  forms  of  Deliosts; 
the  one  sent  is  the  only  oue  yet  in  bloom." 

The  flowers  were  remarkable  for  their  abuDdsnoe, 
neatness,  and  variety  of  colouring.  Mr.  Dean  bbA 
the  handsome  L.  grandi floras  with  its  big  poz^ 
flowers ;  Delicata,  a  lovely  warm  rose-purple  ahaoi* 
very  bright ;  Queen  of  the  West,  a  beautif  ul  while, 
very  free  ;  and  Latifolius  superbu?,  intense  poipit* 
crimson. 
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Interesting    Plants    in    Flowkb. 


ANCHUSA    CAPENSIS. 

flowered  biennial,  a  much  reduced  illustration  ot 
which  we  give.  Its  large  blue  flowers  are  very 
welcome  in  some  rather  shady  corner,  and  give 
just  the  colour  so  many  desire. 

MULOBDIUM  PlUMIERI. 

Mr.    Shillitoe,  F.L.S.,  sends    from    Sydenham 
Hill,  S.E.,  flowering-stems  of  this  beautiful  Mul- 

gedium,  with  its  tali  stems  and  clearly  coloured 
owers.  The  following  note  accompanied  this 
welcome  flower  for  our  table:  **I  forward  you 
some  flowering  stalks  of  Mulgedium  Plumieri. 
They  are  very  fine  this  year,  some  being  more  than 
8  feet  high.  I  brought  the  seed  many  years  ago 
from  the  Pyrenees.  The  clumps  are  now  of  large 
size,  and  numerous  seedlings  come  up  every  year. 
The  leaves  are  very  long,  deeply  dentated,  and 
varied  in  outline,  it  forms  with  the  French  grey- 


Temperate  Howte, 
Cassia  ljcvioata,  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Lsgot 
stroBmia  indica,  I  onicera  etrusca,  Passiflora  csfwi- 
laris,  Pavetta  caff^ra,  Petrophila  pulcheUa,  T  ' 
glaucum,  and  Tibouchina  heteromalla. 

Orchid  Houses.  I 

iEridee  suavissimam,  Ansrsecum  eichleriannm 
Bifrenaria  atropurpurea,  Bulbophyllum  Dearxi, 
Galanthe  japonica,  Cattleya  granulosa,  Dondrobiiia 
Calceolaria,  D.  endrocharis,  D.  formoaum  w. 
giganteum,  Epidendrum  scriptum,  Eulophia  mos^ 
phylla,  Oncidium  crispum,  0.  longipes,  O.  tiulfi- 
terum,  Polystachya  i  hadoptera,  Renanthera  StonOr 
Rhyuchostylis  retusa,  and  Sarcauthus  pallidiis. 

T  Range. 

Adenocalymna  nitidum,  Amasonia  oalyoiai, 
Anigozanthos  flavida,  Aphelandra  ohamissonisDi, 
Aristolochia  gigas  var.  Sturtevantii,  Costoi 
speciosus,  Crossandra  undulsefolia,  Emilia  ampkod- 
caule,  Eranthemum  tuberculatum,  Gesnera  oaidi- 
naUs,  Isolomas  in  variety",  Notouia  traohyoarpsi 
Physostelma  Wallichii,  Pinsuicula  caudata,  Konde- 
letia  strigosa,  Tillandsia  Lindeni,  and  Vemoni* 
scorpioides. 

Oreenhcnuie, 

Begonia  Corbeille  de  Feu,  Campanula  Vidalli, 
Celosia  cristata  var.  pyramidalis,  Clerodendroi 
fallax.  Datura  fastuosa,  Eupatorium  ianthinam, 
Francoa  appendiculata,  Lantana  Camara  vara, 
Lobelia  tenuior,  Rivina  humilis  in  fruit,  Schisaa- 
thus  retusus,  Statice  sinuata,  and  Trachcdina 
cceruleum  var.  album. 

Rock  Garden. 

Aconitum  Lycoctonum,  Arnica  longifolia,  Bov- 
kinia  aconitifolia.  Campanula  alliarisfoliay  C 
Scheuchzeri,  Dianthus  viscidus,  Epipaetis  palnstris, 
Erigeron  glaucum,  Erythrsea  Massoni,  Gentiani 
straminea,  G.  tibetica,  Gypsophila  libanotica, 
Meconopsis  Wallichii,  (Enothera  missooriensis, 
Platyoodon  firandifloram  var.  Mariesii,  Potentilli 
nepalensis,  Franella  grandiflora,  Sidaloea  Listen, 
S.  malvseflora,  S.  spicata,  and  Zygadenas  el 
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Arboretufn. 
Clematis  crispa,  C.  Hendersonii,  C.  integrifolia, 
^.  intermedia,  C.  Pseudo-flammula,  C.  vitioella 
rwLTB.,  Genial  a  wtuensiB,  (y.  anpalathoidee,  U.  nigri- 
:«>ns,  Indigofera  decora,  Notoepartium  oarmi- 
^faselice,  Spiriea  japonioa  and  vara.,  S.  Meoziesii 
fend  van.,  S.  Douglasii,  and  many  other  tbingt. 

Herbaceous  Borders  and  Ground, 
Aoonitum  Btoerkianam,  Astilbe  chinensis  var. 

Kponica,  Cimicifuga  americana,  C.  racemosa, 
Blphinium  (DamerooB  apeoiee),  Eucharidium  ood- 
oinnum,  Gilia  oorooopi folia,  Lavateracaohemiriana, 
Ij.  thuringiaca,  L.  trimeetris,  Maloomia  littorea, 
Malope  trifida,  Nepeta  (various  species),  Nym- 
phKas  in  variety,  Pentstemon  barbatua,  P.  Uart- 
we^i,  P.  heterophvllos,  P.  perfoliatus,  P.  Riohard- 
aoQii,  P.  Bpectobilis,  P.  Wrightii,  Salvia  solarea, 
8.  virgata,  S.  visoosa,  Stdaloea  (oameroas  species), 
Silene  eohinata,  Spiraea  digitota,  Thalictrum 
<nameroiis  species),  Verbaaoam  (numeroos  species), 
Verbena  Aubletia,  Veronica  (oamerouB  species), 
mod  very  many  other  things. 

Borders  round  Palm  Bouse. 
AgApaothoa  umbellatiia  var.  Leiohtlinii,  A.  u. 
▼ar.  mooreanas,  Alboca  Nelsoni,  Bravoa  gemini- 
flora,  Criniim  Powellii,  Opnntia  oamanchica,  O. 
fragilis,  O.  mesaoantha,  O.  polyaoantha,  and 
Roacoea  'pnrporea. 


Ilia  UlllUiai  UUbloa.        Z^  «ujbm«    auw-wtuiu«w«w  «mm 

I  appointed  to  give  practical  proof  of  the  com- 
ee's  recognition  of  their  secretary's  work,  and 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

July  29.~Chesterfield  Horttoultural  Show. 

Ancnst  3.~Basingstoke,  Newbury,  Sheffield, 
Grantnara,  Lichfirid,  and  Headington  Horticultural 
Shows. 

Angoat  4.— >Royal  Horticnltaral  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet ;  Abbey  Park  Flower  Show,  Leicester 
(two  days). 

August  5.  ^Dudley  Horticultural  Show. 

August  6.— Midland  Carnation  and  PicoteeShow 
at  Birmingham  (two  days). 

The  Dean  of  RooheSteP  has  expressed 
hia  intention  of  beins  present  at  the  garaenere' 
dinner  to  be  held  on  Aliohaelmaa  Day  next.  We 
are  anite  sure  Dr.  Hole  will  have  a  sreat  reception. 

The  Ulness  of  Mp.  W.  MapshaiL— 

At  a  meetinff  of  the  fruit  committee,  held  at 
Chiswick  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Bunyard  in 
the  chair,  a  vote  of  sympathy  was  passed  by  those 
present  with  Mr.  Marshall  in  his  long  illness,  and 
a  sincere  hope  expressed  that  he  would  soon  be 
restored  to  his  usual  sood  health.  Ex  officio  (as  a 
noember  of  the  council)  Mr.  Marshall  has  occasion- 
ally presided  at  the  meeting!  of  the  fruit  committee 
at  Chiswick. 

Thopnton  Heath   Rose  Show.— At 

this  excellent  show  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst., 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  that  Mr.  H.  £.  Moly- 
neux,  who  has  quite  a  small  garden  at  Balham, 
secured  many  prizes.  He  gaiuM  two  firsts  and  one 
second  prise,  and  the  latter  box  for  Teas  oontoined 
a  superb  flower  of  Maman  Coohet,  which  gained 
the  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  exhi- 
bitioo.  Mr.  Molyneux  is  one  of  our  most  valued 
oontribntors.  He  knows  not  only  how  to  grow 
Biosee,  but  how  to  show  them.  The  show,  we  are 
pleased  to  know,  was  a  great  financial  success. 

Mapket  srapdeneps  and  theip  pent. 

In  view  of  the  losses  sustained  by  reason  of  the 
late  irosts,  which  have  practically  ruined  their 
fruit  oropfl,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  has  remitted 
to  the  market  gardener  tenants  upon  the  Gunners- 
bury  esute  15  per  cent,  of  the  rent  due  for  the  past 
six  months. 
The  new  Cupatop  of  the  Bipmlngr- 

ham  Botanic  OaPdens.— We  are  pleased 
to  hear  that  Mr.  T.  Humphreys,  assisUnt- 
superiotendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  has  been  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  in  place 
of  Mr.  Latham,  who  is  retiring  after  many  years 
of  devoted  service.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Mr.  Humphreys  first  began  his  career  with  Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  and  Sons,  of  the  -  Newton  Nurseries, 


Chester,  in  188*2,  and  stayed  with  that  firm  for  five 
years.  From  there  he  went  to  Kew,  and  was  at 
one  time  sub-foreman  in  the  Arboretum,  then  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 
The  committee  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Gardens  have  made  a  wise  selection.  Though  of  a 
retiring  disposition,  Mr.  Humphreys  has  a  quiet 
determination  that  makes  for  good  work,  and  his 
courtesy  and  kindliness  have  won  him  a  host  of 
friends.  For  many  years  he  has  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  floral  committee,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  May,  the  chairman,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  referred  in  terms  of  high  praise  to 
Mr.  Humphreys*  quiet  and  successful  entleavours, 
both  at  Chiswick  and  upon  the  committees,  to  carry 
out  his  official  duties.  A  small  sub-committee  has 
been 

mittee^s  reoognitioi 

in  his  fresh  sphere  of  labour  the  new  Curator  has 
our  hearty  goodwill. 

Fpult  and  Floweps  at  the  Wood- 

bPldm  Show.— This,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
only  show  where  a  special  class  is  devoted  to 
ornamental  stands  of  flowers  and  fruit,  arranged 
for  effect.  I  think  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  It 
is  not  every  gardener  who  can  compete  in  the  large 
class  for  decorated  Ubles  of  fruit,  and  few  shows, 
comparatively  speaking,  can  afford  the  prizes 
necessary.  In  these  decorated  stands  we  have  the 
idea  carried  out,  and  in  the  classes  for  then  it  is 
possible  for  a  great  number  of  small  growers  to 
compete.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  classes  in  the  show,  and  the 
stonds  exhibited  were  beautifully  and  artistically 
arranged,  and,  judging  by  the  crowds  of  people 
surrounding  them,  were  as  much  admired  as  any 
feature  of  the  show.— T.  E. 

National    Chpysanthemum 

Society's  OUtlngr.— On  Monday,  the  13th 
inst,  the  members  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  had  their  annual  outing,  the  plaoa  visited 
this  year  being  Park  Place,  Henley-on- fhames,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Noble.  The  party  took  train  to 
Reading,  and  from  there  went  by  river  to  Henley. 
The  water  trip  was  much  enjoyed,  as  also  was  the 
visit  to  the  beautiful  and  well-kept  gardens  of 
Park  Place. 

The  Royal  Hoptlcultupal  Society's 
Committees'    cpicket    match.  —  The 

members  of  these  staid  judicial  bodies  again,  as 
last  year,  have  agreed  to  play  cricket,  the  place 
this  time  being  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  the  dav 
Saturday,  August  8,  and  the  time  11  a.  m.,  with 
luncheon  at  1  n.m.  The  delightful  day  at 
Gunnersbury  Park,  so  heartily  enjoyed  last  year, 
will  not  be  readily  forgotten."  Mr.  W.  Howe  will 
captain  the  floral  committee  side,  and  Mr.  G. 
Woodward  the  fruit  members.  All  members  of 
these  two  committees  are  invited  to  play,  and  the 
members  of  other  committees,  with  their  friends, 
are  invited  to  attend  and  see  it.  The  occasion 
should  be  one  of  pleasant  sociability.  Generally 
the  committees  meet  only  to  work.  On  this  one 
occasion  they  may  be  excused  if  they  are  a  little 
playful. 

A  new  Stpawbeppy  (Oivon's  Late 

PPOllflC). — At  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  on 
July  14,  a  very  fine  basket  of  a  late  Strawberry 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Maidstone, 
and  if  the  variety  had  not  previously  received 
an  award,  it  would  certainly  have  had  one 
now,  as  it  proved  to  be  a  delicious  fruit  and  was 
much  admired.  Givon's  Late  Prolific  is  a  dark  red 
firm  fruit  of  roundish  oval  shape,  but  I  noticed  that 
its  shape  varies,  a  few  being  of  wedge  form.  The 
flavour  is  excellent — neither  too  sweet  nor  too 
acid.  I  think  a  briskish  flavour  with  late  Straw- 
berries makes  the  fruit  more  palatable,  but  there 
is  one  objection  to  this  useful  addition  to  the  late 
kinds,  and  that  is  it  is  not  late  enough.  There  is 
yet  room  for  a  really  good  late  varietv,  as  Straw- 
berries of  this  class  are  very  scarce.  We  find  that 
the  latest  varieties  grown  on  a  north  border  are  not 
as  late  as  described  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
raiser  has  given  us  an  excellent  fruit,  which  I 
intend  to  give  ample  scope  in  the  position  named. 
It  will  be  most  valuable  to  follow  the  mid -season 


varieties,  and  its  firmness  will  make  it  valuable  for  I T. 


sending  away.     It  will  certainly  be  a  great  gain  to 
Strawberry  growers.— G.  Wythes. 

Longr-fOOt  Cabbasre.— According  to  the 
Agricultural  News  of  the    West  Indies,   a  very 
hardy  acclimatised  variety  of  the  common  Cabbage 
is  found  occasionally  in  the  West  Indies,  chiefly  in 
negro    provision  grounds.      It    has   bright  green 
leaves  without  the  glaucous  bloom  usually  round 
on  some  Cabbages.     It  is  said  to  thrive  amy  where, 
and  is  evidently  well  suited  to  dry,  acrid  conditions, 
where  no  other  kind  of  Cabbage  will  grow.     The 
negro  name  of  *'  Long-foot "  at  once  suggested  that 
it  was  not  unlikely  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
Cabbage  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  the 
Canary  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  making  walking 
sticks  from  its  stems.     This  is  evidently  the  case. 
The  growth  of  the  stem  is  promoted  by  constantly 
stri  pping  off  the  lower  leaves.    Some  specimens  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  10  feet.    The 
Long- foot  Cabbage  may,  however,  have  other  uses, 
and  that  is  to  supply  green  food  for  man  and 
beast  in  times  of  scarcity.     We,  therefore,  eom- 
mend  this  hardy  and  apparently  neglected  vegetable 
to  the  attention  of  those  living  in  remote  and  aerid 
localities.     It  is  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. — 
J.  R.  Jackson,  daremont,  Lympstcne,  South  Deifen. 
Rose  BPalSWick  FatPy.— This  is  a  new 
rambling  Rose  that  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  but 
is  of  the  class  that  is  wanted.     In  colour  it  is 
almost  white,  with  the  faintest  shade  of  cream  ; 
the  buds  are  small,  elongated,  and  of  perfect  shape 
for  buttonholes.    It  will  also  be  in  great  demand 
for  trade  purposes.     The  plants  I  have  seen  at 
Braiswick,  Colchester,  are  immense  growers,  with 
very  rich  brown  foliage,   which  gives  a  striking 
effect  to  the  flowers  when  in  bloom.      A   very 
pleasing  feature  is  its  strons  scent,  reminiscent  of 
Almonds  when  crushed.     It  will  be  suitable  for 
pyramids,   pergolas,   arches,  or  would  make   an 
excellent  hedge.    A  very  good  bunch  was  exhibited 
bv  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  at  the 
Holland  House  show  this  year.— H.  E.  Moltnbux. 
FlOWePS  fOP  ButtePflieS.— It  surprises 
me  to  see  several  flowers  mentioned  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  one  which  I  have  always  found  eminently 
the  best  omitted.     I  refer  to  Sedum  spectabile, 
which  in  August  and  September  generally  monopo- 
lises the  attention  of  the  butterflies  in  my  garaen 
in  Cheshire.     I  have  counted  as  many  as  twelve 
butterflies  at  a  time  on  one  head  ;  they  consisted  of 
Red  Admiral,  Peacock,  Comma,  and  Small  Tortoise- 
shell. — C.   WOLLKY  DoD. 

When  I  was  a  boy  specially  noticeable  were  the 
large  and  beautiful  butterflies  that  used  to  frequent 
the  breadths  of  large  single  Sunflowers  grown  in  a 
Northern  nursery  for  seed  production.  Perhaps 
these  gorgeous  insects  have  varied  their  tastes  since 
those  days,  but  certainly  since  single  Dahlias  came 
into  culture  so  largely  butterflies  seem  to  have 
favoured  them  beyond  all  other  flowers.  I  have 
seen  some  beautiful  ones  on  single  Hollyhocks,  and 
most  oddly  of  all  on  large  double  African  Marigolds. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  large  flowers 
of  striking  colours  do  attract  these  winged  insects 
very  much,  but  all  the  same  they  seek  for  the 
intoxicating,  or  rather  satiating,  secretion  which 
these  flowers  possess  in  abundance.  To  secure 
vis'ts  from  these  charming  creatures,  but!  not  to 
destroy  them  as  vandals,  it  is  well  to  have  in  a 
garden  flowers  that  specially  attract  them.— D. 

PelaPSTonium  Paul  Cpampel.— This 

Pelargonium,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burrell  on  page  39*, 
affords  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  long 
time  often  elapses  after  a  plant  has  been  dis- 
tributed before  its  merits  are  recognised,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  bound  at  once  into  popu- 
larity. The  variety  Paul  Crampel  was  distributed 
by  M.  Lemoine  in  1892,  so'  that  it  is,  as  far  as 
soft-wooded  subjects  are  concerned,  quite  an  old 
plant,  yet  has  only  lately  become  generally  grown. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the  double- 
flowered  zonal  variety  F.  V.  Raspail,  which,  distri- 
buted by  M.  Lemoine  in  the  spring  of  1878,  was  for 
some  years  almost  lost  to  cultivation,  till  it  was 
taken  in  hand  by  some  of  our  market  growei-s,  and 
for  a  long  time  held  its  own  as  the  most  popular 
double-flowered  variety  in  cultivation,  to  yield 
only  at  last  to  its  sport  F.  V.  Raspail  Improved. — 
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The  Influence  of  climate  on  TpuIXm. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  ihe  general  fact  that 
oertain  fruits  are  grown  iu  certain  regions,  that  we 
have  tropical,  aab- tropical,  and  temperate  fruits, 
and  even  that  the  Peach  belt  and  the  Apple  belt 
do  not  coincide.  Probably  most  of  us  know,  some, 
perhaps,  by  rather  disappointing  experience,  that 
oertain  varieties  of  fruits  are  not  so  hardy  as  others. 
But  have  we  ever  considered  at  all  carefully  how  a 
difference  in  climate  may  influence  the  form, 
quality,  and  other  characteristics  of  any  particular 
variety  of  a  fruit?  I  imagine  that  very  few  of  us 
have  done  so,  and  perhaps  fewer  stiU  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  personally  samples  of  the 
same  variety  of  fruit  from  different  countries,  or 
different  sections  of  the  same  country,  and  note  the 
differences  and  peculiarities.  The  writer  had  several 
such  opportunities  the  past  season,  having  received 
several  barrels  and  boxes  of  specimen 
Apples  from  different  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  varieties  were  most  re- 
markable. Some  sorts  which  are 
very  well  known  to  me  as  grown 
here  in  Nova  Scotia  were  so 
changed  as  really  to  be  scarcely 
reoognisable  by  their  general  charac- 
teristics. When  I  came  to  study 
them  more  carefully,  to  note  dots 
and  other  skin  characters,  there 
were  usually  some  points  which 
suggested  our  Nova  Scotia  Apples 
of  some  variety,  but  even  then  it 
was  larffely  a  guess,  and  I 
needed  the  label  to  verify  my 
suspicion.  The  most  conspicuous 
changes  noted  are  that  our 
Nova  Scotia  Apples  are  longer, 
more  inclined  to  be  ribbed,  and  of  a 
deeper  darker  red  than  the  same 
vanety  grown  in  Ontario  or  in  Mas- 
aaohusetts.  In  the  Northern  Spy,  for 
example,  the  Ontario  Apple  is  quite 
oblate,  and  is  very  smooth  and 
regular  in  outline,  with  the  basin 
or  blossom  end  very  sliahtly 
4x>rrugated,  if  at  all.  The  rfova 
Scotia  Spy,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
occasionally  flattened,  is  typically  a 
Umf  conical  Apple,  with  a  deeper 
basin  and  cavity,  and  both  of  these 
depressions  rougher  and  more  cor- 
rugated. Nova  Scotia  and  Massa- 
chusetts Baldwins  show  the  same 
differences  to  even  a  greater  ex- 
tent. The  MassaohusetU  Apple  is 
A  very  smooth  fruit,  rather  oblate, 
with  neither  basin  nor  cavity  cor- 
rugated to  any  extent;  while  our 
Nova  Sooiia  Baldwins  are  pro- 
verbially rough  in  outline,  are  coni- 
cal and  approaching  oblong  in 
ahape,  and  are  always  corrugated 
at  the  blossom  end,  and  with  the 
five  poinu  which  mark  the  five 
ovaries  always  prominent.  In 
colour,  too,  there  ii«  a  marked 
difference  ;  while  the  Massacbusetu 
fruit  is  a  handsome  scarlet  the 
Nova  Sootia  Baldwin  is  much 
darker,  more  of  a  crimson,  or  even 
brownish  or  bronze.  In  talking 
with  my  good  friend  Mr.  K  W.  Surr,  who  knows 
more  about  Apples  than  any  other  half-dozen  men 
in  Nova  Scotia  put  to|{ether,  I  find  that  he  had 
much  interesting  correspondence  with  the  late 
Charles  Downing  of  New  York  (America's  greatest 
pomoloffist,  to  whom  he  often  sent  fruit)  on 
this  suDJect.  Mr.  Downing  repeatedly  expressed 
surprise  at  the  munh  deeper  colour  of  our  Nova 
^otia  Apples,  and  the  tendency  of  such  sorts  as 
Khode  Island  Greening  to  have  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  as  grown  here,  while  in  his  district  they  are 
practically  green.  But  not  only  are  the  external 
characters  of  the  fruit  modified;  the  flavour  and 
quality  seem  equally  susceptible  of  change.  Mr. 
Downing  considered  the  Apples  from  Nova  Scotia 
as  of  the  highest  flavour,  and  said  that  from  only 
one  other  section,  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of 


Tennessee,  did  he  find  their  equal  in  quality.     He 

attributed   this  difference  largely  to  our  cooler, 

more  northern  climate  (the  higher  altitude  of  the 

Cumberland  Mountains  giving  practically  the  same 

effect).     President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Univer- 

I  sity,  has  expressed  the  same  opinion,  saying  that 

I  there  is   a    marked  difference    in    the    King    of 

I  Tompkins  as  grown  in  New  York  and  in  Nova 

Scotia. — F.  C.  Sears,  Director  Nova  Scotia  School 

'  of  Horticulture. 

I  Candle  Tl?eeGU — Amongst  the  many  peou- 
iliarities  of  vegetation  the  fact  that  candles  grew 
'on  trees  is  one  that  has  often  been  stated,  but 
'  never  corroborated  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
I  would  wish  to  cultivate  such  a  plant  for  the  sake 
of  providing  the  homely  and  domestic  candle.  Yet 
,  a  Candle  Tree  has  been  known  to  cultivation  as  a 
stove  plant  for  a  very  long  time.     These  Candle 


THE  TIGER  FLOWER  (TIORIDIA  PAVOKIA). 

1  Trees  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  Ontral  America, 

and  belong  to  the  order  Bignoniace«e ;   they  are 

^  closely  allied  to  the  Calabash.     Three  species  only 

,  are    known,    and    the    two    most    important  are 

'  Parmentiera  oerifera  and  P.  edulis.     The  name  of 

I  the  genus  is  derived  from  a  French  writer  Parmen- 

I  tier,  and  the  first-named  species  refers  to  the  waxy 

I  appearance  of  its  long  slender   cvlindrical  fruits 

I  which  hang  in  clusters  like  a  bunch  of  candles.     It 

'  is  a  native  of  Panama,  where  it  is  known  as  the 

Palo  de  Velas.      The  fruits  are  commonly  from 

2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  sometimes  even  4  feet. 

Dr.  Leemann  writing  of  this  tree  says  : — '*A  person 

entering  the  forests  which  are  composed   of  this 

tree  almost  fancies  himself  in  a  chandler's  shop,  ior 

from  all  the  stems  and  older  branches  these  fruits 

!  are  suspended."    When  ripe  they  give  off  a  smell 


of  Apples,  which  is  said  to  be  communicated  to  nai 

extent  to  the  flesh  of  animals  fed  upon  theiD,bi 

which  is  entirely  ffiven  off  if  the  food  of  the  soiiMi 

is  changed  a  few  days  before  killing.    The  froiUfll 

P.  edulis,  which  are  shorter  and  rough,  are,  uth 

specific  name  indicates,  edible,  being  eatesbyth 

natives.     While  writing  these  notes.  Tub  Gabw 

for  April  18  came  to  hand,  and  in  it,  on  pageSi, 

a  paragraph  on  '*  A  few  notable  Trees,"  the  vih 

of  which  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the  writt 

had  given  the  scientific  names  of  the  trees.    Wiik 

regard  to  the  South  American  Cow  Tree,  I  n^, 

perhaps,  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  illoatntii 

the  manner  in  which  botanical  facts  are  tmti 

I  contorted,  or   enlarged  upon   by  the  unscientiit 

Press.     A  few  years  ago   when  a  visitatioQ  i 

I  diphtheria  was  traced  to  a  certain  milk  Bopplri 

,  note  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  oo  h 

very    Cow   Tree    now  under  e» 

sideration,  and  a  suggestioo  wk 

that  such  plants   should  be  dH- 

vated  in  our  sardens  to  saopljtli 

family  milk   d^    tapping  ti»  tn 

instead    of    milking    the    oot,  i 

rather  expensive  experiment  if « 

gardens    nad    to    be    turned  itt 

heated    glass    houses    to  suit  (k 

requirements  of  a  South  Ameiaa 

trec^JoHN  R.  Jackson. 

TlfiTPldlas.— Few  things  istk 
summer  garden  are  more 
than  the  Tiger  Flower 
Pavonia),  of  which  there  are  sefn! 
forms.  I  have  several  flowers  og 
now,  and  though  they  remiiofiri 
day  only,  they  appear  in  eoocsaia 
I  plant  the  buibe  in  spring  in  ivsj 
warm  southern  corner  in  light  i^ 
Rosea  is  a  favourite  varieiy.-t 
JleiUey, 

Stonehengre  and  the 
bapbed-wlpe   fence. -^ 

secretary  of  the  Commooi  » 
Footpaths  Preservation  Society 
writes:  "The  Wiltshire  Cwn^ 
Council  has  now  definitely  decliss 
to  protect  the  public  rights  ptej^ 
diced  by  the  obstruction  byooiM 
of  a  high  barbed- wire  fence  dili 
the  rofl^  leading  to  Stonehnf^ 
The  council  has  buggested  Uu^^ 
cost  of  an  action  involving  ^ 
far-reaching  principles  as  the  p^ 
servation  of  the  right  of  F'*' 
access  to  Stonehenge  shoald^ 
borne  by  the  public  generally.  •!■ 
Commons  and  Footpaths  I*'""^ 
tiou  Society  has,  therefore,  bas 
reluctantly  forced  to  ^VV^.7. 
funds  to  enable  the  grievance  of  U!« 
public  to  be  placed  before  s  cobJ 
of  law.  The  society  has  determin* 
to  endeavour  to  raise  a  gusnoj* 
sum  of  £2,000  to  provide  sgw* 
every  possible  contingency,  althosj 
this  sum  will  probably  not  J* 
needed,  as  the  society  is  «^^*°|2 
several  eminent  legal  expertt  v» 
it  can  expect  to  esUblish^ 
public  rights.  Already  the  "»■■ 
oers  of  the  society  have  go*'*°S^ 
£1,000  of  the  sum  needed.  J"; 
lyvii 

landowner, 
motives  in  the  matter  of  the  enclosures  »» 


»i,uuu  oi  tne  sum  u«w*«»f-  -j 
action  is  not  contemplated  in  any  vindictive^^ 
against  Sir  E.  Antrobus,   the  landowner,  ^ 


recognised  and  appreciated  by  the  society. 


Botrt 


is  imperative  that  the  claim   that  Stonehongf  ^^^ 
not  a  place  to  which  the  public  can  ®"i®y//VJ. 
of  way  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  ^y.°;irji 
otherwise  in  the  future  it  will  be  most  ^^^^^ 
not  impossible,  to  protect  any  path  giving  <^ 
to  a  view«point  or  to  a  place  ot  historic  •'■^'JV- 
The  question  of  the  preservation  of  Stoneno»g 
itself  is  a  side  issue,  for  the  monument  n»y 
permanently  safeguarded  by  the  State  ''^    ^^ 
of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Acts  withoutenci      ' 
,  without  expense  to  the  landowner,  ^^^  {ji« 
i  depriving  the  owner  of  his  legal  interest  w 
I  stones." 
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Japanese  Maples.— Among  the  uomeroiu 
speoiee  and  YarieUes  of  deoidnou  Bhrubs  compara- 
tively reoently  introduoed  into  Enfflish  gardens  none 
is  of  greater  beauty  and  interest  tnan  the  Japanese 
Maples^    Small  colonies  of  them  suitably  planted 
are  sore  to  claim  attention  from  all  pUmt  lovers, 
whether  owners  of  gardens  or  their  friends.    There 
is    a    refinement   and   delicacy   of   texture   and 
colouring  in  their  foliage  that  in  my  opinion  no 
other  hs^y  shrubs  possess  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.      With  us  some  planted  about 
twelve  years  ago  have  proved  quite  hardy.    One 
great   advantage  these   Maples   have  is  that  in 
small  gardens  they  do  not  outgrow  their  position 
eo  soon  as  many*  deciduous  Arube   da      I   am 
■ending  you  a  photograph  of  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Acer  palmalum  purpureum  I  saw  at  Lathom 
House,  Ormskirk,  some  time  ago.    It  is  the  largest 
Japanese  Maple  I  have  yet  seen.     Mr.  Ashton,  the 
gardener  to  Lord  Lathom,  is  naturally  very  pleased 
to  draw  the  attention  of  garden  lovers  to  its  size 
and  general  beauty. 

OaPden  vases.— I  am  reminded  of  this 
subject  in  consequence  of  recent  rearrangement  of 
some  vases  in  the  grounds  here.  So  for  as  1  can 
make  out  they  have  been  in  position  over  sixty 
vears — at  least,  I  have  known  them  for  more  than 
half  that  period,  and  so  far  as  ordinary  wear  is 
concerned  they  are  as  good  to-day  as  when  I  first 
saw  them.  They  are  made  of  some  mixture  of 
Roman  cement  and  hard  sand,  and  at  first  sight 
would  be  taken  as  cut  out  of  stone.  They  vary  in 
size  and  shape,  from  large  urn -shaped  ones,  stand- 
ing on  4  feet  high  square  bases  made  of  the  same 
material,  to  the  ordinary  vase  about  3  feet  high. 
I  noticed  the  maker's  name  atamped  at  the  bottcm 
of  one  of  them  as  Austin,  New  Koad,  London.  I 
can  find  no  trace  of  the  firm  now  in  the  '*  Horti- 
caltural  Directory,"  though  I  seem  to  remember 
that  a  firm  named  Austin  and  Seeley  had  a  va^ 
stand  not  far  from  Kins's  Cross  Station  in  1862. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  what  I  wish  to  emphasise  is  the 
excellence  of  the  material  for  making  outdoor 
garden  vases.  We  find  plants  generally  used  for 
tilliug  vases  to  grow  much  more  freely  in  them 
than  in  marble  vases,  of  which  there  is  a  number 
on  the  terrace  here.  I  feel  sure  the  same  remark 
would  apply  in  the  case  of  those  made  of  terra- 
cotta or  cast-iron.  Fur  older  gardens  one  great 
advantage  these  artificial  stone  ones  have  is  that 
in  time  their  outer  surfaces  get  partlv  covered 
with  the  smaller  lichens  and  other  allied  forms  of 
lower  vegetative  growth.  To  my  mind  this  adds 
much  to  their  beauty  and  interest.  With  ordinary 
care  there  is  no  more  risk  of  injury  from  chipping 
than  in  the  case  of  terra-cotta  ones.     Unfortu 


nately,  the  photoffraphs  I  have  are  not  suitable  for 
reproduction.— H.  J.  Clayton,  Gfrimslon,  Tad- 
caMer, 

liettuoes.— There  is  undoubtedly  a  wide 
difference  between  Lettuce  stocks,  not  only  in 
relation  to  hearting  and  to  edible  quality,  but  also 
to  permanence.  Some  are  of  so  fugitive  a  character 
that  they  bolt  off  to  flower  even  before  hearts  are 
formed.  Those  are  no  good,  and  their  existence 
rather  indicates  that  the  seed  has  been  saved  from 
bolters  rather  than  from  good  hearting  stocks. 
But  stocks  of  that  kind,  whilst  proving  exceedingly 
exasperating,  do  the  vendor  much  harm,  as  do 
grower  cares  to  be  so  deceived  twice.  It  is  far 
wiser  to  purchase  good  stocks  of  enduring  character 
at  higher  prices  than  to  obtain  cheap  seeds  that 
result  in  worthless  products.  Those  who  occa- 
sionally indulge  in  Lettuce  trials  soon  find  how 
wide  is  the  difference  between  good  and  indifferent 
stocks.  When  at  Clandon  Park,  Guildford,  the 
other  day  I  was  much  interested  in  the  Lettuces 
I  saw  growing  there.  Mr.  Blake  keeps  up  a  very 
constant  supply,  and  as  evidence  of  that  be  had  of 
five  diverse  varieties  no  less  than  four  different 
plantings,  with  n  fifth  just  coming  on.  The  varieties 
were  all  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  and  included 
their  mammoth  White  Cos,  a  tall  form,  pale  green 
in  colour;  Giant  Cos,  a  green  form  of  the  raris 
White,  and  a  first-rate  one  to  heart  in  firmly  ; 
Favourite,  a  curled  Cabbage  variety,  pale  in  colour, 
bat  carrying  big  solid  hearts, with  few  outer  leaves; 
Giant  Cabbage,  a  fine  plain-leaved  form  that  gives 
large  hearts  and  stands  well,  also  has  the  merit  of 


being  exceptionally  good  when  cooked  as  an  ordinary 
Cabbage.  Smallest  yet  for  edible  or  salading 
purposes,  the  firmest,  sweetest,  and  most  crisp 
was  Little  Gem,  a  variety  classed  as  a  Cos,  and  if 
so  it  is  certainly  a  very  dwarf,  compact  one. 
Planted  10  inches  apart  on  good  ground,  as  is  done 
at  Clandon  Park,  it  produces  very  firm  solid  heads, 
and  is  one  of  the  nicest  in  cultivation.  To  have 
good  Lettuces  in  hot  weather  seed  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  well-watered  drills  on  a  north  border, 
the  plants  being  thinned  down  to  9  inches  apart — 
A.  D. 

Fopolngr  plants  by  means  of  ether. 

At  the  last  exhibition  at  Cours  la  Reine  there  was 
shown  a  little  model  of  an  apparatus  for  submitting 
to  ether  fumes  shrubs  which  were  intended  to  be 
forced.  M.  Ayinard  of  Montpellier,  the  founder 
of  this  process,  has  used  it  for  two  years  with 
great  success.  He  made  a  communication  reoently 
on  the  subject  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
H^ranlt,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
passages,  bearing  more  particularly  on  the  amount 
of  ether  to  be  employed :  (1)  At  the  rate  of  175 
fframmes  per  cubic  m^tre,  and  with  forty  to  forty- 
four  hours'  etherification,  efflorescence  started  at 
the  end  of  sixteen  days.  Blossoming  was  full 
by  November  21  or  22  to  December.  (2)  Using 
150  grammes  per  cubic  m^tre,  and  with  thirty 
to  thirty  •  six  hours'  etherification,  efflores- 
cence started  at  the  end  of  sixteen  days.  (3) 
With  100  fframmes  per  cubic  m^tre  and  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours'  treatment,  efflorescence 
began  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days.  These  figures 
may  require  some  explanation,  it  should  be  noted 
that  all  these  experiments  were  made  in  the  open 
air,  and  were  subject  to  atmospheric  variations. 
Thus  it  was  quite  possible  that  one  or  two  ether i- 
fications  made  during  mild  weather  might  have 
succeeded  better  than  others.  Operations  with 
100  grammes  of  ether  per  cubic  m^tre  were  made 
only  twice,  as  a  too  clement  winter  renders  the 
ether  useless  ;  but  Nos.  1  and  2  have  been  repeated 
a  number  of  times.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  with 
a  colder  climate  the  doses  used  must  be  stronger ; 
at  any  rate  the  apparatus  should  be  kept  m  a 
closed  room  where  it  could  be  heated  in  some 
way. 

Destpuotlon  of  the  woodlouse.— The 

number  of  lauded  preparations  for  the  desi^ruction 
of  the  woodlouse  is  pretty  considerable ;  each 
orchardist  possesses  his  own  favourite  remedy, 
more  efficacious,  doubtless,  than  all  the  others; 
nevertheless,  the  woodlouse  continues  to  work 
havoc.  A  writer  in  Le  JownwU  cP Agriculture 
Pratiqivt  mentions  a  process  which  has  given  very 
satisfactory  results.  In  an  orchard  where  he  had  a 
free  hand  to  do  anything  to  destroy  this  pest,  M. 
Mangin  had  tried  a  large  number  of  recipes  ;  all  of 
them  yielded  negative  results.  At  ktst  he  hit  upon 
a  mixture,  by  means  of  which  he  has  destroyed 
whole  masses  of  woodlice.  This  mixture  con- 
sists simply  of  a  varnish  composed  of  light  gum- 
lake  mixed  with  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  lysol.  The 
'*body"  of  this  varnish,  being  constituted  of 
alcohol,  moistens  and  penetrates  the  parts  which 
shelter  certain  species  of  woodlice.  All  the  parts 
invaded  by  the  pest  are  painted  over  with  a  brush 
or  powdered,  but  this  must  be  done  only  in  very 
dry  weather.  The  alcohol  evaporates  and  the  ffum- 
lake  **  fixes  "  the  woodlice,  preventing  them  from 
escaping  bv  flight  from  the  toxic  action  of  the  lysol. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  paintings  the  lice  will 
be  entirely  destroyed,  not  only  upon  the  branches, 
but  also  upon  the  green  parts  of  the  tree.  The 
preparation  of  this  product  is  very  simple.  A 
quantity  of  light-coloured  varnish  is  procured,  such 
as  is  in  common  use  among  cabinet-makers  and 
polishers,  and  this  is  mixed  with  once  or  twice  its 
volume  of  denatured  alcohol  and  with  5  to  10 
per  cent,  of  lysol.  A  remedy  so  easily  prepared, 
and  which  has  been  used  with  successful  results  in 
France,  should  be  worth  a  trial  here.— F.  J.  Hardy. 
Humea  elegrans.— When  grown  success- 
fully this  is  most  effective,  but  it  seems  a  little 
difficult  to  manage.  I  have  always  been  able  to 
ffrow  the  plants  well  enough,  but  have  failed  to 
flower  them  sometimes,  and  I  do  not  feel  sure  if  it 
has  been  because  of  late  sowing,  or  if  it  is  usual 
for  a  percentage  to  fail.     On  one  occasion  I  raised 


eleven  seedlings,  all  of  which  grew  into  fine  plants, 
and  were  potted  on  into  8-inch  pou.  Of  these  two 
plants  failed  entirely  to  flower,  though  they  grew 
well.  The  others  threw  up  grand  panicles  of 
inflorescence,  attSj^iing  fully  8  feet  high.  Last  year 
from  a  laroe  batch  of  plants  only  a  very  few 
flowered.  A  few  of  the  smallest  plants  were  kept 
over,  and  this  season  I  was  asked  to  put  the  tops 
in  as  cuttings.  I  certainly  thought  it  a  most 
unlikely  subject  to  root.  However,  every  cutting 
rooted,  and  they  have  since  flowered,  but  have  not 
made  such  large  plants  as  they  usually  do  when 
grown  on  from  seed. — A.  Hbmsley. 

Rabbits   bapklnflT  tpees.— A  Fellow 

enquires  how  best  to  protect  young  trees  from 
rabbits.  The  best  way,  no  doubt,  is  to  wire  them 
round  with  small  meshed  wire  at  a  distsnoe  of 
6  inches  or  8  inches  from  the  stem,  taking  care  to 
let  the  wire  go  down  at  least  6  inches  below  the 
surface  to  prevent  the  rabbits  burrowing  under, 
and  having  it  high  enough  to  keep  them  from 
leaping  over.  Save,  however,  with  a  few  specimen 
trees,  this  is  generally  considered  too  expensive, 
and  as  a  rule  tar  is  used  instead.  But  tar  is  not 
always  satisfactory,  as  it  sometimes  itself  kills  the 
trees,  particularly  if  applied  after  the  rabbits  have 
commfinoed  to  bark  them.  In  any  case  Stockholm 
and  not  gas  tar  should  be  used,  and  a  better  plan 
than  putting  it  on  the  young  trees  is  to  drive  in  a 
few  stakes  round  the  stem  and  smear  them  with 
the  tar,  as  rabbits  have  a  great  dislike  to  their  fur 
sticking  to  anything.  We  have  found  the  following 
preparations  very  useful  for  the  purpose:  (I) 
Davidson's  Composition,  made  by  a  Leith  firm ; 
(2),  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  assafcetida  in  half 
a  bucketful  of  liquid  soil  applied  with  a  brush, 
perhaps  twice  during  the  winter;  (3)  a  mixture 
of  lime,  water,  and  cow  manure,  pretty  strou^,  is 
excellent ;  so  is  any  strong-smelling  grease.— iVom 
tht  Royal  ffortictdtural  Society's  Journal. 

Potato  disease.— Early  Potatoes  purchased 
in  the  market  have  already  shown  a  good  deal  of 
disease,  althoush  chiefly  on  the  bud  ends,  which 
are,  as  a  rule,  the  parts  of  the  tubers  least  covered. 
That  fact  serves  to  show  how  important  it  is  that 
in  moulding  up  the  plants  the  soil  be  made  fairly 
thick,  as  in  such  case  it  acts  as  a  protective  medium. 
No  doubt  with  disease  sports  already  prevalent  in 
the  atmosphere  the  recent  heavy  rains  did  wash 
them  into  contact  with  the  tubers  and  thus  produce 
exactly  similar  action  to  what  is  seen  when  leaves 
or  stems  are  affected.  But  full  or  complete 
moulding  cannot  be  done  when  Potato  rows  are 
planted  close  together.  To  enable  earthing  to  be 
well  done,  the  rows  should  be  fully  30  inches  to 
36  inches  apart  and  a  second  moulding  given  after 
tubers  have  been  formed.  Close  planting  is  not 
at  all  economical,  not  only  are  more  seed  tubers 
required,  but  it  checks  leaf  development,  and  for 
the  production  of  an  abundance  of  sound,  healthy, 
starchy  tubers  the  leafage  cannot  well  have  too 
much  light  and  air.  It  is  always  the  lower  and 
least  exposed  leaves  that  first  fall  a  prey  to  the 
Potato  fungus,  and  from  these  spoies  are  bred  in 
great  abundance.  No  doubt  the  present  heat  will 
check  spore  action  materially  during  the  day  ;  but 
because  there  is  generally  so  much  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  considerable  moist  or  humidity  is 
generated  during  warm  nights,  and  this  air 
moisture  accelerates  spore  growth  with  great 
rapidity.  If  the  heat  continues  presently  the 
humiditv  at  night  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  if 
on  breadths  the  fungus  has  not  appeared  then  it 
may  not  be  seen  for  some  time.  Unfortunately 
in  our  climate  heat  waves  are  so  often  followed  by 
thunderstorms,  and  these  favour  fungus  develop- 
ment materially.  It  will  be  wise  in  any  case  to 
have  at  disposal  plenty  of  copper  and  lime  solution 
for  spraying  the  plants  early,  and  once  or  twice 
later  at  intervals  of  a  couple  of  weeks  to  save  them 
so  far  as  possible  should  the  disease  be  prevalent. 
—A.  D. 

Verbenas.  — These  old  favourites  certainly 
deserve  more  attention.  Your  note  in  Thk 
Garden,  page  21,  reminds  me  of  the  time  when 
they  were  used  extensively  for  bedding.  The  most 
popular  varieties  were  Defiance,  scarlet,  a  very  free 
spreading  sort,  the  shoots  rooting  into  the  ground 
at  every  joint,  the  flowers,  though  small,  were  very 
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bright  in  colour  and  produced  in  great  profusion  ; 
8nowflake,  the  white  variety,  was  not  Quite  so 
vi|(orou8  and  required  pegging  down ;  Purplo  King, 
bright  purple  btiif,  also  was  a  little  difficult  to 
manage,  being  much  subject  to  the  black  spot  you 
refer  to,  but  on  account  of  its  distinct  colour  was 
more  in  demand  than  either  of  the  others.  The 
time  for  growing  collections  of  named  varieties  is 
undoubtedly  past,  but  in  my  early  experience 
keeping  up  a  collection  of  these  was  rather  an 
important  matter,  and  very  difficult  it  was  to  keep 
some  sorts  through  the  winter.  Of  the  varieties 
you  refer  to  Ellen  Willmott  is  one  of  the  finest  we 
have.  In  going  through  Covent  Garden  Market  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  much  struck  with  the  bright 
eflfect  produced  by  masses  of  this  plant  grown  in 
pots ;  they  were  to  be  seen  on  several  stands. 
This  beautiful  Verbena  is  evidently  destined  to 
become  one  of  our  most  popular  market  plants. 
I  also  noted  a  very  bright  scarlet  variety  named 
King  of  Scarlets ;  this  may  be  the  same  thing  as 
Wat  ley,  at  any  rate  it  is  a  fine  Verbena,  but  as 
we  have  so  many  good  scarlet  pot  plants  it  may 
not  become  such  a  general  favourite  as  the  pink. 
Verbenas  are  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  by  careful 
selection  vigorous  and  free  flowerine  varieties  of 
distinct  shMlee  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
for  a  season  or  two,  and  a  vigorous  stock  kept  up 
by  adding  fresh  seedling^. 

TPOpaaolum  Sunllsrht.— This  beautiful 
yellow  climbing  variety,  which  came  from  America 
a  few  years  ago,  varies  considerably  when  raised 
from  seeds,  but  by  careful  selection  a  large  per- 
centage will  come  quite  true.  Some  more  resemble 
the  dwarf  varieties  in  habit,  and  flower  very 
freely.  The  deep  golden -yellow  flowers  have  a 
»leasant  perfume,  a  much  more  decided  scent  than 
have  found  in  any  other  variety.  The  Tropseo- 
lums  are  not  generally  recommended  for  cut 
bloom,  but  I  find  they  are  very  useful  I  recently 
cut  some  of  the  semi-dwarf  shoots  and  flowers 
together,  and  after  being  in  water  a  week  the 
shoots  had  grown,  and  several  blooms  which 
were  quite  small  buds  when  cut  had  developed. — 
A.  Hkmslst. 

Weather  and  pipeninsr  Peaches.— 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  and  your  readers  to 
know  the  effect  of  the  weather  for  the  last  five 
years  on  the  ripening  of  Peaches  out  of  doors  on  a 
south-west  wall.  Alexander  and  Waterloo  were 
planted  in  1891.  I  see  no  difference  in  the  fruit, 
both  are  clingstones,  medium  size,  and  highly 
coloured.  1899,  July  9,  Waterloo  was  ripe  ;  1900, 
July  12,  Waterloo  and  Alexander,  fruit  small,  ripe 
and  falling  ;  1901,  July  10,  Waterloo,  ripe  ;  1902, 
July  15,  gathered  a  dish  of  Alexander  later  than 
usual ;  1903,  July  13,  gathered  from  both  trees. 
One  year,  but  I  cannot  find  the  note  of  it, 
Alexander  was  gathered  on  July  6.  A  good  early 
Nectarine  with  me  is  Advance,  heavy  cropper, 
fruit  medium  size,  plenty  of  fruit  now,  but  the 
snails  are  attacking  it.— J.  A.  Porch,  Edgarley 
Houfie,  Glastonbury, 
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THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

NOTES    ON    NEW    DECORATIVE   OR 
GARDEN  ROSES. 

I  HAVE  been  collecting  my  notes  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  the  difficulty  is 
to  condense  theni.  With  exhibition 
Roses  there  is  a  definite  standard,  and 
the  raiser  knows  that  if  a  Rose  does  not 
come  up  to  that  standard  it  is  aseless 
calling  it  an  exhibition  variety,  but  one  cannot 
help  being  suspicious  that  a  standard  is  quite 
lost  sight  of  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
decorative  Roses.  Any  Rose  not  up  to  •xhibi- 
tion  form  is  immediately  labelled  decorative. 
This  applies  most  strongly  to  our  continental 
raisers.  Out  of  curiosity,  I  ran  through  the 
catalogues  of  new  Roses  offered  for  sale,  year 
by  year,  during  the  last  seven  years  by  one  of 
fiur  largest  firms  out  of  a  total  of  roughly  260 
Roses  all  raised  on  the  continent    Thirty-five 


only  are  now  ^own  in  sufficient  q^uantity  to  be 
worth  cataloging  in  that  same  firm's  general 
list  for  1902. 

The  sta.ndard  for  decorative  Roses  should  be 
as  stringent  as  is  the  exhibition  Rose  standard. 
I  presume  there  is  a  demand  for  these  new 
Roses  at  33.  6d.  each  or  they  would  not  be 
catalogued ;  but  one  wonders  where  it  comes 
from.  One  ought  to  remember,  perhaps,  that 
the  continental  Rose  is  handicapped  by  our 
climate,  and  does  not  therefore  stand  quite 
the  same  chance  that  the  British-raised  Rose 
does. 

These  facts  have  made  me  rather  phy  of 
dea'ing  with  new  Roses  from  the  continent, 
and  if  these  notes  consist  mostly  of  comments 
on  home-raised  Roses,  the  reasons  are  not  far 
to  seek  ;  it  follows  that  if  a  continental  Rose  is 
well-spoken  of  it  is  worth  trying. 

Ards  Pillar,— I  referred  to  this  Rose  in  the 
notes  on  exhibition  Roses  in  the  number  of 
July  4,  but  undoubtedly  its  place  will  be 
among  the  decorative  Roses.  It  is  an  excellent 
pillar  Rose,  rich  velvety  crimson,  cupped  form. 
Its  raisers— Messrs.  Dickson  of  Newtownards 
—have  done  much  for  the  exhibition  Rose, 
but  some  of  our  finest  garden  Roses  have 
come  from  their  nursery,  and  this  variety  is 
likely  to  add  to  their  reputation. 

Aimee  Cachet^  a  very  promising  hybrid  Tea 
from  Messrs.  Sou  pert  and  Notting,  colour 
flesh,  with  a  rosy  peach  centre,  flowers  large 
and  full  and  with  a  good  point.  It  is  a  good 
grower  and  one  of  the  best  of  this  well-known 
firm's  recent  introductions. 

Alberic  Barbier. — This  was  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Turner  at  Holland  House  and  the 
Temple,  and  is  one  of  the  wichuriana  hybrids. 
It  is  a  very  strong  grower^  with  dark  foliage, 
contrasting  well  with  its  creamy  white 
(deepening  to  yellow  in  centre),  flowers  semi- 
double. 

AugutU  Barbier  is  also  excellent,  possibly 
to  be  preferred  to  the  last.  It  is  free  blooming 
and  its  semi-double  flowers  are  produced  in 
panicles  ;  the  colour  is  rosj^  lilac. 

Jersey  Beauty  is  becoming  better  known;  it 
is  still  one  of  the  best  and  will  grow  20  feet  in 
a  season,  palest  yellow  flowers  and  stamens. 

Frarvcoii  Foucard  I  saw  growing  well  at 
Gunnersbury  House  recently.  It  struck  me  as 
an  excellent  variety,  especially  when  I  was  told 
it  was  also  an  autumn  bloomer  ;  pale  yellow  in 
colour. 

Paul  Transom  has  a  strong  tea  perfume, 
and  is  quite  distinct,  with  the  well  known 
characteristic  dark  green  foliage,    flowers  in 

ganicles  of  good  siz:*,  and  its  rose-coloured 
owers  are  larger  than  usual  and  double. 

RenS  Andrd  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  but  the 
growth  not  unite  so  vigorous  as  some  of  the 
others,  its  flowers  are  semi-double,  saffron 
yellow,  the  buds  being  sometimes  a  deep 
orange-red. 

The  last  mentioned  six  Roses  are  all  wichu- 
riana hybrids,  and  make  a  charming  set.  Their 
price  will  be  quite  reasonable  in  the  autumn, 
and  everyone  should  grow  them  ;  they  make 
good  standards,  but  are  at  their  best  on 
steep  banks,  where  they  can  ramble  at  will. 

ArethMsa. — A  new  China  Rose  that  promises 
well,  deep  yellow  in  colour,  tinted  with  apricot. 
A  free  flowering  hybrid  China.  From  Messrs. 
William  Paul  of  Cheshunt. 

Blush  Eambler,^K  new  seedling  Polyantha 
climber  that  I  think  very  highly  of.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best  seedling  that 
has  so  far  been  put  on  the  market.  It  is  an 
excellent  grower,  very  bweetly  scented  (a 
quality  which  few  of  the  Ramblers  have).  Its 
truss  IS  very  large,  and  the  flowers  have  room 
to  develop,  so  that  it  does  not  get  that  too 


crowded  appearance  that  is  a  common  fault 
Its  flowers  are  nearly  single,  of  Apple  blossom 
colouring,  and  altogether  it  can  be  highly 
recommended.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  B.  R 
Cant  and  Sons  of  Colchester,  and  plants  from 
the  open  ground  will  be  ready  in  Novemb^. 

CAamcfiion.  —  Another  of  Messrs.  William 
Paul's  "  Riviera '  Roses,  rosy  flesh  colour,  with 
a  flne  deep-coloured  outer  petal,  sometimes 
almost  crimson  on  the  buds.  It  has  been  well 
shown  by  the  raisers,  and  will  make  a  useful 
bedder.  Another  of  the  same  class  from  the 
same  growers  is 

Corallina  —Introduced  in  1900,  but  I  men- 
tion it  here  as  it  is  an  excellent  bedder,  very 
pretty  in  the  bud,  deep  rosy  crimson  in  colour, 
and  good  in  the  autumn. 

Climbing  Caroline  Testout,—  \i  all  the  plants 
of  this  Rose  are  as  good  as  the  specimen  I 
have  seen  we  have  got  something  worth  having 
here.  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
revert  back  to  the  type  amongst  the  climbing 
sports.  This  Rose  needs  no  description  ;  it 
was  sent  out  last  year  by  M.  Chauvry. 

Conrad  Strassheim,— Sent  out  as  a  Hybrid 
Tea^  but  it  has  more  of  the  appearance  of  a 
Tea,  and  is  best  described  as  a  brighter 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  The  colour  is  rose,  reverae 
of  petals  carmine,  nice  long  bud.  Distinctly 
promising. 

Conrad  F.  Meyer,— One  of  the  earliest  ol 
all  Roses  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  growers.  It  would  make  a  ^jia 
hedge.  Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Son  of 
Cheshunt  had  a  fine  bunch  of  it  in  their  first 
prize  stand  of  R.  rugosa  at  the  Holland  Hoose 
show.  I  believe  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury  House,  for  intro- 
ducing this  Rose  to  this  country,  it  has  til 
the  good  points  of  the  best  of  the  rugosas  with 
the  colour  of  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet. 

ComUsse  Sophy  Torby.—A  fine  large  flower. 
When  I  saw  it  last  autumn  it  had  bright 
coppery  orange  flowers  with  deep  pink  centres. 
but  I  was  told  that  in  the  summer  it  was 
almost  peach-red  with  deeper  coloured  centres. 
It  is  tea-scented  and  a  good  grower. 

Dainty,  —  Another  "Riviera"  Rose  from 
William  Paul's.  It  is  pale  primrose  in  colour, 
with  a  deeper  yellow  centre,  sometimes  edged 
carmine,  flowers  medium  size,  neat  and  compact, 
produced  in  clusters  that  are  light ;  in  a  woni, 
this  Rose  is  well  named. 

Dorothy  Perkins.— Now  too  well  known  to 
need  description. 

Fllen  Wtilmott,—A  Rose  I  have  not  seeo 
growing,  but  a  bloom  of  it  in  Messrs.  Qeor^ 
Paul  and  Bon's  stand  at  Sutton  show  this  year 
struck  me  as  being  something  that  was 
wanted.  A  Hybrid  Tea,  nearly  white,  of  good 
shape  and  substance.  I  cannot  find  it  in  anr 
catalogue,  so  presume  it  is  new.  Shall  be  gUi 
to  hear  more  of  this  Rose. 

Field  Marshal,— A  climbing  China  Rose 
(semperflorens)  crimson  in  colour,  of  the  shade 
of  the  oldCramoisieSuperieure,  but  the  shape 
and  size  is  an  improvement  on  that  old  friend. 
A  good  Rose  that  has  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Frau  Peter  Lambert.— This  Rose  promises 
very  well.  It  has  been  well  exhibited  in  the 
show  box,  but  I  think  its  right  place  is  with 
this  section.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  deep 
rose,  shaded  salmon,  a  pink  Kaiserin  A 
Victoria. 

Goldelse,  another  sport  from  K.  A.  Victoria, 
good  colour  golden  yellow,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  so  full  as  those  of  its  parents.  Good 
grower  and  hardy. 

Irish  Bright  aess^  Irish  Pride,  and  Insk 
«S'tor.— These  three  Roses  are  all  singles,  the 
first  a  Hybrid  Tea  and  the  other  two  pure 
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they  are  all  three  beaatiful  as  shown  by 
h'e  raisers,  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  who 
peak  very  highly  of  them.  I  liked  Irish 
^ride,  bat  the  others  I  have  not  seen. 

Lcuiy  BatUrsea,^Too  good  to  be  omitted, 
J  though  now  well  known  ;  it  is  verv  charming 
n  the  bud  Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Son 
till  continue  to  give  us  beautiful  Roses. 

Lcuiy  Roberts. — This  gem  amongst  English- 
aised  Roses  has  become  as  popular  as  was 
Cenerally  anticipated  when  it  was  nrst  exhibited 
>v  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  of 
>>ichester,  two  years  ago.  I  saw  a  ver>[  pretty 
)ed  of  it  growing  in  the  shade  (that  is,  pro- 
«cted  from  the  midday  sun)  and  the  colour 
Nras  superb,  especially  of  the  younger  flowers, 
^o  grower  of  new  Koees  should  leave  this 
Elose  untried. 

Leonie  Lamesch.—'^oi  new  exactly,  but 
infficiently  food  to  be  mentioned,  unique 
x>louring,  brightest  copper  red.  This  charm- 
ing little  polyantha  should  be  more  grown. 

Mme.  Antoine  i/artL— This  Rose  has  been 
^ery  highly  spoken  of.  It  is  Tea-scented,  rose 
iplaahed  white,  handsome  buds  which  open 
^ell,  growth  vigorous;  it  has  been  awarded 
nedals  on  the  Continent.  From  the  grower 
i^hose  name  it  bears,  as  also  is 

Mme,  Vermorelj  which  is  very  fine,  colour 
•ose  with  coppery  yellow  centre  shaded  red, 
arge  buds  on  long  stems^  also  a  Tea. 

ifme,  Charles  Monnter, — A  semi-climbing 
3ybrid  Tea  from  Fernet  Ducher  that  promised 
rery  well  when  I  saw  it  in  the  Braiswick 
Nursery  of  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  The 
lowers  are  rosv  flesh,  yellow  centre,  of  large 
ize,  full  and  globular. 

Marie  Louise  PoireL  —  A  cross  between 
])aroline  Testout  and  Marquise  Litta  that  I 
ike  very  much.  It  is  like  both  parents— that 
s,  the  colour  rose  shaded  deeper  in  the  centre, 
md  it  has  been  well  exhibited  this  year, 
[ntroduced  in  1900  by  Messrs.  Soupert  and 
dotting,  must  not  be  confounded  with 

Marguerite  Poiretf  introduced  by  the  same 
irp  only  last  year.  This  is  also  a  good  Rose, 
>right  china  pink,  with  yellow  reflex,  flowers 
arge,  full,  and  shape  good.  Very  pretty  in 
lie  bud. 

Mark  Ttoain,— An  American  Rose  of  some 
)romise.  Its  raiser  states  that  it  is  better 
han  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  or  Belle  Seibright,  as  it 
s  called  '*  across  the  pond " ;  but  the  blooms 
jad  plants  I  have  seen  so  far  do  not  bear  out 
hat  statement.  Still,  it  is  an  excellent  flower, 
ind  perhaps  a  better  grower. 

Marquise  Jeanne  de  la  Chataignerat/e.  — It  is 
)erhap8  as  well  that  this  Rose  does  not  promise 
o  be  of  much  account.  What  a  handicap— 
hirty-one  letters  only  !  Colour  silvery  white, 
rellow  centre. 

Mercedes,— A  pale  pink  rugosa,  almost  the 
Ad  maiden's  blush  colour— that  is,  distinct  and 
rery  pretty.  I  do  not  know  who  introduced 
t,  but  it  is  a  ^at  improvement  on  many  of 
he  rugosas  which  are  grown. 

Morning  Glow,— Another  of  William  PauFs 
iloses ;  it  is  a  grand  colour— bright  crimson 
inffused  orange,  with  good  petals;  can  be 
ecom  mended. 

Prince  de  Bulgarie,—Th\B  I  alpo  referred  to 
n  my  notes  on  show  Roses,  but  it  should  not 
>e  omitted  from  this  section  ;  it  is  one  of 
^emet  Ducher's  best,  and  that  is  saying  a 
^eat  deal. 

Peace, — A  pale  yellow  sport  from  G.  Nabon- 
land,  and  doubtless,  like  its  parent,  at  its  best 
n  autumn.    Not  too  good  a  grower. 

Qtieen  of  Sweden.—  !  like  this  Rose  very 
nuch ;  it  was  raised  by  George  Paul,  of  Ches- 
iunt,  and  well  shown  at  the  Temple  May 
&how.    It  is  quite  distinct,  and  will  be  found  I 


or  one  of  its  near  relatives.    There  is  a  fine  bed 

.         .  of  this  Rose  at  Kew.   Buds  are  vellow,  changing 

a  flower  will  come  almost  orange,  and  to  creamy  white  on  opening,  of  large  size,  quite 

Lonally^  pink.     Messrs.  Paul  recommend  I  (when  well   grown)  3    inches  or  4  inches  in 

i^j^^j^^j^.  nearly  single;  makes  a  fine  hedge; 
altogether  to  be  recommended. 

Waltham  Rambler.— A  new  Rambler  after 
the  style  of  Leuchstem,  paler  in  colour,  but 
more  vigorous  in  growth  ;  very  pleasing,  and 
well  shown  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  at  the 
May  Temple  show;  fine  large  panicles  of 
flowers.  Herb  BET  E.  Moltnkux. 

Brantwood,  Balham,  S.  IV. 


useful ;  its  colour  is  very  variable,  sometimes 

salmon,  fawn-white  like  Antoine  Rivoire,  and 

then 

occasional  , 

it  for  pot  culture. 

Rugosa  rej^ens  alba.  —  Another  Rose  from 
this  old-established  firm  of  Rose  growers  that 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  at  Holland 
House.  It  is  a  grower  of  great  vigour  and 
makes  an  ideal  weeping  standard— the  parent 
plant  at  Cheshnnt  covers  100  square  feet  of 
ground.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  cross  with 
wichuriana  that,  I  believe,  came  by  chance  in 
the  nursery.  It  combines  the  best  features  of 
both  its  parents. 

SaXfiwnea  and  Sulphurea.— Two  Roses  that 
can  be  thoroughly  recommended  as  bedders. 
Excellent  as  all  these  Riviera  Roses  are  in 
the  autumn,  their  names  are  descriptive  of 
the  respective  colours,  the  first-named  being 
particularly  attractive. 

Senateur  Belle  is  a  Hybrid  Tea,  salmon- 
pink  with  yellow  centre,  outer  petals  splashed 
carmine.  I  think  it  will  be  worth  growing  ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  globular. 

Souf>enir  de  Jean  Ket  ten.— Another  Hybrid 
Tea,  good  in  every  way.  Colour  rosy  carmine, 
shaded  crimson.  The  buds  are  long,  opening 
into  large  perfect  flowers,  a  good  grower,  and 
altogether  one  of  the  best  of  the  new  H.T.'s. 

Souvenir  de  Pierre 
N  otting . —  From 
Messrs.  Soupert  and 
Notting.  We  all  hope 
it  will  prove  a  yellow 
Maman  Cochet  Some 
very  fine  flowers  have 
been  exhibited.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  new 
Teas,  and  will  be 
larj^ely  grown  by  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  Wallflower.— 
An  excellent  Rose  for 
a  hedge,  a  lighter 
coloured  Crimson 
Rambler,  flowering  in 
a  similar  fashion  ;  it 
is  one  of  Messrs. 
Paul's  Cheshunt 
Roses. 

Tea  Rambler. — 
Its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced freely  and  in 
clusters,  and  are 
sweet  -  scented.  F  o  r 
a  summer  flowering 
Rose  it  lasts  a  long 
time  in  flower. 
The  colour  is  deep 
coppery  pink, 
changing  to  soft 
salmon-pink,  and 
during  the  process 
some  curious  eflects 
are  seen.  A  corre- 
spondent writing  to 
me  says  :— "  I  like 
the  new  Tea 
Rambler,  the 
flower  is  pretty,  but 
looks  sometimes  as 
if  a  Strawberry  had 
sat  on  it  and  leaked 
a  bit."  This  also 
comes  from  Ches- 
hunt. 

Una.  —  Another 
Cheshunt  Rose,  a 
cross  between  the 
Dog  Rose  and 
Gloire   de   Dijon, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

HARDY    PLANTS    IN 
FLOWER    AT    KEW. 
Gkntiana.  lutea. 
NE  of  the  most  striking  plants  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  is 
Gentiana  lutea.    It  is  growing  in 
one  of  the  borders  there  in  ordi- 
nary ffood  garden  soil,  and  during 
late  June  and  early  July  was  at 
its  best.    The  leaves  are  large,  broadly  ovate, 
forming  a  rather  dense  tuft  some  12  inches  to 
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18  inches  high.    The  flowering  stems,  which 
are  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  have  numerous 
large  leaf-bracts  oppositely  arranged.    In  the 
axils  of  these  the  yellow  flowers  are  very  freely 
produced  in  bunches.    When  at  its  best  this 
Gentian  is  a  striking  and  effective  plant.     1  he 
growths  usually  flower  when  two  years  old. 
Cham^lirium  carolinianum. 
This  is  a  North  American  plant  that  appears 
to  be  quite  at  home  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kew  rock  garden,  growing  in  liffht  soil  and  a 
somewhat  moist  situation.    As  the  lUustration 
of  it  will  show,  it  is  extremely  effective  when 
in  flower.    It  is  of  tufted  habit  of  growth  and 
spreads  fairly  rapidly,  so  that  to  obtain  a  good 
plant  is  only  a  Question  of  one  or  two  season  s 
culture.     The  leaves  are  broadly  lanceolate, 
and  the  tufts  which  they  form  not  more  than 
3  inches  or  4  inches  high.    The  flower-spikes, 
bearing  towards  the  top  a  great  quantity  of 
small  white  flowers,  are  from  18  inches   to 
24  inches  high,  and  a  good  plant  will  produce 
several.   Late  June  and  early  July  are  also  the 
times  of  year  at  which  this  plant  is  at  its 
best     Those  who  can  give  it  the  conditions 
mentioned  above  should  not  fail  to  add  it  to 
their  collections. 
Saxifraga  lingulata  var.  lantoscana. 
In  some  works  of  reference  S.  lantoscana  is 
given  the  rank  of  a  species,  but  in  the  "Kew 


Hand  list  **  it  is  now  classed  as  a  variety  of 
S.  linffulata.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  bearing 
slightly  drooping  racemes,  and  the  flowers  so 
arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  rachis  or  stalk 
as  almost  to  present  a  flat  surface.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  of  culture  if  given  a  position 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  a  well-drained 
soil.  There  is  a  variety  superba  of  more 
robust  habit,  and  bearing  arching  racemes  of 
white,  crimson  spotted  flowers.  June  is  the 
month  during  which  S.  1.  lantoscana  and  the 
variety  superba  are  at  their  best.  The  former 
may  be  increased  by  division. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


CUPRESSUS   LAWSONIANA  AND 
SOME  OF    ITS   VARIETIES. 

THE  Lawson  Cypress,  though  intro- 
duced to  this  country  only  about 
fifty  years  ago,  is  now  one  of  our 
most  common  conifers,  while  in 
point  of  numbers  its  named  varieties 
equal  those  of  any  other  hardy  tree 
or  shrub.  It  is  one  of  the  most  variable  of 
plants ;  this  can  be  seen  in  a  bed  of  seedlings 
where  all  types  from  the  thin,  upright  form  to 
the  spreading,  semi-pendulous  habit  of  the 
typical  plant  can  be  found.  In  its  native 
habitat  of  Northern 
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California    and 
Oregon    C.  lawsoni- 
ana    forms    a    tall, 
elongated,  pyramid- 
shaped  tree,  reaching 
100  feet  or  more  in 
height,    with   short, 
horizontal   branches 
which    are    s  e  m  i  • 
pendulous    at   the 
ends.     In    this 
country  it  will  pro- 
bably in  course   of 
time  reach  to  practi- 
cally   the    same 
height,  as  its  growth 
is    vigorous,  and  it 
seems  quite  at  home 
in  nearly  every  part 
of  the  country.    In 
several  places  it  has 
already  become  half 
naturalised,  as  seed- 
lings   have   been 
found    in    consider- 
able  numbers    near 
large   trees,    and 
seem  to  thrive  and 
do  well.    Its  bright, 
glaucous  green  foli- 
age and  graceful 
habit  render  it  con- 
spicuous wherever 
planted,  and  this  is 
enhanced    every 
spring  by  the  bright 
crimson  male  catkins 
which  appear  in  con- 
siderable  numbers 
near  the  ends  of  the 
branches.     A  closer 
inspection    at    the 
same  time  will  show 
the  tiny  cones  near 
the    catkins,    they 
ripen   and   shed 
their    seeds,    nearly 
all     of    which    are 
good     in    the    first 
year.    It  is  a  diffi- 


cult matter  to  make  a  selection  from  tk 
numerous  varieties,  but  those  most  worthja 
growing  are  represented  b^r  the  following 

Var.  albo-spica.— This  is  of  close-growiii 
habit  with  the  ends  of  the  shoots  tipped  wtk 
silvery  white.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  espeo- 
ally  in  the  spring,  but  is  rather  slow  of  growti 
and  a  bad  plant  to  move  when  it  has  attaiu^ 
any  size. 

Var,  Alumi,— This  is  a  vigorous,  umt 
conifer,  with  flattened  branches  of  a  bii^ 
glaucous  tint  It  u  a  form  that  gets  \xxts 
the  bigger  it  grows,  being  rather  of  a  thin  hilc 
in  a  young  state. 

Var.  argentea, — This  has  nearly  the  habit  a 
the  type,  being  perhaps  more  compact  aod  ia 
pendulous  at  the  extremities  of  the  braDck 
There  is,  however,  considerable  variation  intk 
forms  met  with  under  this  name.  The  pkoti 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  has  a  whitish  gmccQ 
tint,  which  is  very  attractive  at  all  seaasi 
Vars.  glauca.  Silver  Queen,  and  Triompbei 
Boskoop  are  of  much  the  same  habit,  bQtdi& 
somewhat  in  their  degree  of  glaacescen(^  Tiit 
latter  is  considered  by  some  to  be  one  of  tt 
"  bluest "  conifers  we  nave.  ^ 

Far.  erecta  viridis. — This  is  a  well  knon 
but  considerably  over-rated  form,  with  upn|i 
flattened  branches  of  a  bright  grass  gna 
colour.  The  arrangements  of  the  brancfct. 
however,  springing  as  they  do  from  nw  tk 
base  of  the  plant,  is  very  much  against  its  a 
as  a  large  specimen,  as  snow,  or  even  Jieny 
rains,  wul  break  the  plant  open  by  bending  t^ 
branches ;  from  this  they  rarely  proper^ 
recover.  In  a  small  state  it  is  a  useful  {^ 
for  decorative  purposes. 

Var,  ^raficn'.— This  resembles  var.  Altms 
habit,  but  is  not  so  fflaucous. 

Var,  gracilis,— Tma  is  a  form  of  glow* 
habit  with  slender  branchlets  pendulous  lU  ts 
ends.  It  is  of  a  pleasing  green  colour,  ^hicha 
good  throughout  the  year,  and  makes  a  captii 
small  specimen,  but  takes  many  years  to  attfl 
any  size.  There  are  also  vara,  gracilis  argent* 
gracillima,  and  gracilis  pendula,  but  the  tff 
gracilis  is  the  best  for  general  planting. 

Var,  interUxta —Thia  is  a  tall  fom 
spreading  form,  with  rather  coarse  foliage »» 
semi-pendulous  habit.  It  is  a  strong,  rob^ 
plant,  which  quickly  attains  a  consideral:* 
size.  ,, 

Var,lutea,—Thisisoi  a  uniform  bright  jelJ^J 
colour,  which  is  conspicuous  throughout  t» 
year.  It  is  of  strong  constitution— an  imF 
tant  point  with  coloured  conifers— and  »* 
attains  specimen  size.  In  a  small  state  it  ib  » 
difficult  plant  to  move  with  safety,  but  is  betw 
when  it  has  attained  a  height  of  2  leei 
3  feet.  _  ,    _ 

Var,  patula.—Thxs  is  of  a  pyramida/, «» 
pact  habit,  and  dark  green,  shining  loWJ^ 
The  branches  are  flattened,  and  spread^ 
fanwise    towards   the  extremities.     1*  ^ 
strong  growth.  _^ 

Var,  Smithii,—Th\a  is  a  i^B,ncous  grt^ 
form  of  upright,  pillar-like  habit,  bang  t» 
same  diameter  at  the  top  as  it  is  at  the  bojio^ 
The  foliage  is  fine  and  much  divided,  ana  ^ 
whole  plant  is  very  distinct  and  graceful. 

Var,  8tricta,-'rhia  is  a  slender,  upnp 
plant,  with  dark  green  foliage,  and  somew^ 


resembles  var.  erecta  viridis  m  o'^^^^"^  fl-i; 
short  branches  spring  from  a  central  tra 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  from  snow  or  m* 
winds.  ,      .    .ijjjj 

Var,  versicolor.—Aa  its  name  ii"P"^^/L» 
of  a  mingled  green  and  gold  colour.   It  o 
vigorous,    spreading   habit,   but  the  sj 
effect  it  produces  is  not  likely  ever  to  renoo 
very  popular.  .  ^  -v^j 

Var.    Westermanni.— Tim  is  a  form  ^ 
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>right  golden  yellow  shoots  and  wood,  the 
clour  of  the  former  being  mainly  towards  the 
tnds.  It  is  of  a  spreading,  semi-penduloos 
labit,  and  soon  makes  a  fair-sized  plant 

There  are  many  more  varieties,  some  of 
vhich  may  be  considered  eqaal  to  those  I  have 
nentioned,  but  enough  have  been  named  to 
>e  a  guide  to  those  who  want  a  selection  of 
rarden  plants  and  not  a  collection  of  varieties. 
3ne  form,  C  1.  var.  densa  or  nana,  is  worthy 
>f  notice,  as  it  is  a  dwarf,  close-growing  plant, 
lui table  for  the  rockery,  taking  many  years  to 
tttain  a  height  of  about  3  feet.  J.  C. 


PHILADELPHUS    MANTEAU 
D^HERMINK 

This  pretty  little  sbmb  is  now  in  flower,  and  is 
>De  of  the  beet  of  the  set  which  we  owe  to  M. 
Lenioioe  in  orossing  P.  ooronariiu  with  P.  micro- 
f>hyllus,  the  first  ot  which  was  the  now  well-known 
P.  Lemoinei.  The  one  ander  consideration  has 
Joulile  flowers  of  the  purest  white, 
3ach  flower  perfect  in  shape,  and  very 
'reely  produced  on  the  slender,  twiggy 
itemp.  It  makes  a  small  shrub  2  feet 
lO  3  feet  in  height,  and  is  much  bene- 
ited  by  the  cutting  away  of  the  older 
NTood  when  flowenng  is  past.  The 
lowers  are  very  sweetly  scented,  and 
ire  useful  for  indoor  decoration,  the 
(cent  not  being  so  strong  as  to  be 
>bjeotionable,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
najority  of  the  Mock  Oranges. 
BagJiot^  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


dry  garden.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr. 
Pearson  is  quite  risht  in  his  correction  of  my  mis- 
statement as  regards 

Dklphiniwm  Bklladonna. 
I  said  in  my  haste  that  some  of  the  plants  I  put 
in  last  autumn  were  seedlincn,  but  if  the  plant  is 
sterile  of  course  they  could  not  have  been  ;  the 
explanation  is  that  I  bought  young  plants,  nice 
healthy  young  plants  too,  and  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  they  were  what  they  looked 
like.      I  suppose,  as  it  cannot  be  propagated  thus, 
that  accounts  for  its  weakness  of  constitution.     It 
is  such  an  exquisite  thing,  and  one  never  seems  to 
get  the  exact  shade  in  the  ordinary  Delphiniums, 
although  I  have  a  very  good  ran^e  of  blues,  from 
the  darkest  to  the  palest,  in  seedling^  of  these  now  i 
flowering  for  the  first  time,  the  strong  soil  suiting  ' 
them  well.   As  for  the  Lithospermum,  I  believe  the  ' 
crux  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  mine  are  concerned,  lies  ' 
in  those  three  pregnant  words  of  Mr.  Pearson's,  **  On  I 
the  level"   The  only  two  potsful  of  this  lovely  gem  i 
that  have  ever  livecf  with  me  have  been  two  planted 
thus  casually,  and  after  the  careful  arrangement 


La  (\ariwtf  a  good  cropper,  bright  red,  some 
very  large  berries  of  elongated  shape,  with 
markedly  polished  smooth  shoulders,  irregular 
in  size,  sweet,  excellent  flavour. 

White  PtTie,  difficult  to  pick,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  accurately  of  its  ripeness,  a  white  or 
faint  blush  in  colour,  pink  seeds,  small  round 
berries,  all  one  size,  prolific  bearer,  most  delicious 
flavour. 

AiuincM  Perpetuel,  a  failure,  no  crop,  shy,  small, 
and  of  no  merit  in  taste. 

Michigan^  a  large,  coarse,  knobby  berry,  dull  in 
colour,  no  flavour,  and  a  poor  crop. 

Leon  XIIL—YeTy  like  St.  Joseph,  but  not  so 
good,  less  prolific,  small  bright  red  berries,  sweet 
and  soft.  Of  course  the  merits  of  this  latter  with 
the  other  perpetuals  cannot  be  properly  assayed  until 
the  end  of  the  summer,  but  even  if  a  soft,  woolly, 
tasteless  Strawberrv  does  bear  for  months  together. 
It  is  not  much  good,  as  everyone  is  soon  tired  of  it. 

SCHIZOCODON   SOLDANKLLOIDES, 

on  first  acquaintance,  is  rather  a  hopeless-looking 
plant.     It  IS  like  a  few  little  half-dry  bits  of  dark 
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WICK. 


Planting  Moistctrk-lovino  Fjx)webs. 
[t  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  uncanny 
ittle  plant,  as  far  as  appearances  go, 
.ban  Pinguicula  lusitanica.  It  is  more 
ike  a  few  pale  yellow  fish  scales  doubled 
ip  together  than  anything  else,  that  is, 
luring  that  stage  of  its  wing  to  which 
nine  have  at  present  attaint.  I  have 
»een  planting  a  tiny  bog  round  a  sort 
>f  big  flower-pot  saucer  with  this  and 
,he  minute  Pinffuicula  vulgaris,  which 
klso  has  a  pallid  and  ansemic  air  about 
ts  wee  rosettes,  and  little  clumps  of 
^entiana  verna.  I  have  been  trying  to 
■eproduce  in  miniature  the  exquisite 
vet  peat  meadows  near  Munich,  so 
rividly  described  by  a  correspondent 
>f  The  Qabdeit  some  time  ago,  and  to 
.his  end  intend  immediately  to  add  P. 
arinosa.  The  plan  of  sinking  a  porous, 
ihallow,  terra-cotta  pan,  and  planting 
n  peaty  loam  and  sand  round  it,  keeping  it  full 
>f  water  all  the  summer  and  spring,  seems  to 
mswer  so  well  for  Primula  rosea  graridiflora, 
i  planting  of  which  is  doing  grandly  thus 
created,  that  I  hope  the  three  little  things 
nentioned  above  may  also  succeed.  I  find  it  far 
>etter  to  do  all  my  planting  of  small  choice 
klpines,  &c.,  in  summer.  While  they  are  in  full 
p:x>wth,  and  especially  just  after  flowerine,  they 
eem  to  take  to  a  fresn  place  at  once,  and  tne  onlv 
rouble  is  in  keeping  them  carefully  watered, 
vhich,  of  course,  is  a  necessity.  But  if  I  plant 
nnch  in  autumn  the  unestablished  roots  rot  in  our 
hen  cold,  damp,  and  heavy  soil,  that  seems  to 
effect  them  even  though  they  may  be  in  special 
iompoet ;  mists,  vapour,  and  exhalations,  I  sup- 
>08e,  rise  from  it  all  round  them.  If,  again,  I 
>lant  in  spring,  the  parching  and  bitter  winds  we 
ilways  get  now  give  them  such  a  check  as  is  not 
lasy  to  outgrow. 

But  all  the  alpines  I  have  turned  out  of  pots — 
»f  course  I  am  speaking  of  those  grown  in  pots  for 
.his  purpose— from  about  May  25  onwards,  in 
.his  and  former  years,  have  invariably  gone  on 
veil  where  they  were  properly  attended  with 
vater.    It  would  be  different,  of  course,  in  a  very 
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of  the  rest  which  ended  so  dismally  had  been  made 
Last  August  we  planted  some  experimental  rows  of 

Stkawberries, 

the  testing  whereof  has  been  a  matter  of  interest. 
The  runners  came  from  France,  were  very  strong 
and  good,  and  went  ahead  well  from  the  first. 
Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  that  Royal  Sovereign, 
previously  in  possession,  came  out  an  easy  first, 
but  one  or  two  of  the  others  we  think  worth 
preserving. 

The  summary,  according  to  our  experience,  is  as 
follows :  All  ripened  together,  within  a  few  days, 
and  picking  began  on  June  26.  Soil,  a  good  loam 
over  clay,  well  trenched. 

Goliath, — This  is  the  Strawberry  originally 
raised  in  Bath  by  Mr.  Kitlry.  Large  berries, 
irregular  in  shape,  good  bright  red,  no  special 
flavour,  and  a  trifle  sour.     A  poor  crop. 

Brandj/mne  (an  American  berry).  —  Small, 
prolific  bearer,  ffood  colour,  no  flavour,  rather 
sharp.    This  should  be  an  excellent  jam  Strawberrv. 

The  well-known  St.  Joseph^  allowed,  as  it  should 
not  be,  to  ripen  its  first  setting,  had  very  prettily 
shaped  and  coloured  berries,  small,  very  sweet,  ana 
deliciously  flavoured,  all  one  size.     A  large  crop. 


I  red  Barberry  leaf,  the  same  leathery  crackling 
texture.  I  am  making  a  little  colony  of  Shortia 
salacifolia  and  uniflora,  Galax  aphylla,  and  the 
first-named,  and  certainly  a  reputation  for  being 
hard  to  grow,  is  justified  by  such  an  appearance  on 
introduction.  The  sweetly  pretty  oright  blue- 
lilac  flowers  of  Haberlea  rhodopensis,  more  like 
Streptooarpus  than  the  Gloxinia,  to  which  they 
are  generally  compared,  are  roost  attractive,  but 
the  plant  is  evidently  terribly  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  drought.  Even  one  hot  day  without 
watering,  although  it  is  well  tucked  into  a  shady 
rock  recess  with  a  big  stone  keeping  the  sun  ofif  it, 
caused  it  to  curl  its  corrugated  leaves  inwards 
instead  of  letting  them  lie  in  the  normal  flat 
rosette,  and  look  quite  withered,  a  condition  to 
give  the  grower  with  a  shock  of  terror  lest  it 
should  be  gone  for  ever. 

If  once  the  middle  of  its  hairy  ros«^tte,  like 
those  of  the  Ramondias,  gets  full  of  soil  it  is 
most  difficult  to  clear  it  out,  and  when  I  make 
another  planting  of  things  of  this  kind  I  shall 
be  more  careful,  as  they  seem  to  dislike  having 
foreign  substance  lodged  between  and  about 
the  younger  leaves,  and  yet  to  be  unable  to  get 
rid  of  it, 
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which  lives  with  them  and  shares  the  same  aflfection 
for  a  shady,  moist  rock  face,  is  much  more  manage- 
able, as  havingPeavee  that,  though  they  are  much 
the  same  shape  and  also  arranged  roeette  wiw,  are 
smooth  and  not  hairy,  and  convex  instead  of  con- 
cave.    I  find  it  is  good  to  have  alpines,  &c.,  which 
like  the  same  sort  of  treatment  together,  as  these 
all  can  be  watered  at  one  time  and  labour  is  saved; 
also,  as  someone  lately  remarked,  they  do  better 
where  the  soil  bulk  is  of  one  nature  than  where  they 
only  have  an  oasis  of,  say,  sandy  peat  and  loam, 
in  a  surround  of  something  else.     I  saw  that  M. 
Correvon  remarked  of  one  or  two  of  thePrimulajB 
that  they  like  the  company  of  their  own  species  and 
will  not  grow  in  an  isolated  posi- 
tion ;    this  suggestion  openea  my 
eyes    to   the   fact,   which  I  think 
undoubted,   that    there  are  many 
other  delicate  plants  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking.     Even  among  my 
few  alpines  this    is    most  plainly 
observable.     The  Glossocomias,  for 
example,  which  are  quite  easy  to 
grow   here,  and  do    well    on    the 
rockery  and  on  the  level    border 
beside  a  path,   grow   appreciably 
faster    when    two    or    three    are 
planted  together  than  when  one  is 
alone.     What   a   lovely  thing    G. 
ovata  (Codonopeis  ovata)  is  !    The 
bell,   so  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,    is   very   pretty  when   you 
look  at  it  from  above  and  onjy  see 
its  plain  delicacy    of    ^rey-mauve 
colouring.    But  when  it  is  reversed, 
and  you  look  inside,  what  a  reve- 
lation of  rich  colour  and  exquisite 
markings  !    The  first  flower  comes 
out  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  then 
another  lower  down ;   rarely  more 
than  one  at  a  time  on  a  stalk.     It 
is  a  very  tender-looking  little  plant, 
but  nevertheless,  after  dying  quite 
down  each  winter,  comes  up  with 
quiet  persistence  and  several  sizee 
larger  with  every  returning  spring. 
I  have  not  seen  the  green-flowered 
form  in  blossom,  though  I  now  have 
it  in  the  garden,  but  I  am  told,  and 
can  easily  believe,   that  it  is  not 
nearly  so  attractive  as  the  other. 
I  have  one  clump  of  G.  ovata  in 
sandy  loam  on  the  level  in  full  sun, 
and  two  on  the  partly  shaded  side 
of  a  rockery  about   18  inches  from 
the  ground  in   a  level  pocket  of 
aand y  peat  and  loam  ;  all  three  are 
equally   healthy,  so  it   cannot  be 
such  a  difiicult  plant  to  grow  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.      I  daresay  it 
would  hate  smoke  or  any  townish 
contaminations  of  the  air,  as  its 
delicate,  faintly   toraentoee  leaves 
would  soon  suffer.    How  very  much 
more  useful  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  are  the 

Old  Clove  and  the  Marguerite 
AND  Grenadin  Carnations, 

in  their  varieties,  than  the  choice 

border  Carnation  from  layers.   Here 

I  have  masses  of  good-sized  flowers  in   different 

shades  of   rose  and  scarlet,  intensely  floriferous, 

and    most     charmingly    bright     and    gay,     the 

result   of   a    sowing   of   C.   Grenadin   seed   last 

year.  ,  ,     , 

Very  few  of  the  plants  turned  out  singles, 
and  the  flowers  are  of  good  size;  of  course 
all  are  fringed.  They  have  been  in  flower  since 
the  middle  of  June,  while  the  first  Clove 
Carnation  came  out  the  second  day  of  July,  and 
both  will  continue  for  months.  Not  one  border 
Carnation  is  showing  colour  yet  (July  6),  though 
they  are  going  to  be  plentiful  in  blossom,  and  they 
will  be  all  over  long  before  the  crimson  Cloves, 
which  last  year  were  still  blooming  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  were  only  spoiled  by  the  excessive 
wet. 


The  White  Early  Gladioli  The  Bride 
are  very  lovely  just  now.  Some  of  them  are  among 
dwarf  bush  Roses,  where  their  lemon-tinged  white- 
ness is  exquisitely  framed  by  young  copper-tinted 
shoots  and  the  Tea  blossoms  iu  their  delicate 
shades. 

The  wichuraiana  Roses, 
though  quite  young  and  still  small,  are  extremely 
promising  for  another  year.  May  Queen,  a  bright 
crimson  double,  very  like  Cramoisie  Sup^rieure  in 
flower  and  colour,  is,  to  my  mind,  infinitely  superior 
to  any  other  I  possess.  The  undecided  yellowish 
pink  of  Ren^  Andrei  is,  of  course,  the  kind  of  thing 
that  is  fashionable  and  continually  beins  aimed  at 
just  now,  but  colours  like  this  are  wonderfully  set 


ORCHIS    LATIFOLIA. 

Of  our  native  Orchids  this  is  the  most  vigorous 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  striking,  and,  more- 
over, one  that  usually  does  "well  under  garden 
culture.  The  plant  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying: illustration  is  growing  in  that  portion 
of  the  Kew  rock  garden  devoted  to  bog  plants. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  being 
heavily  blotched  with  purple-brown,  while 
vigorous  plants  will  produce  flower-stems  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  the  flowers  being  pro- 
duced in  the  axils  of  small  leafy  bracts,  which 
are  numerous  upon  the  stem.  Orchis  latifolia 
delights  in  a  cool  and  fairly 
shady  position  and  moist  aolL 
Nowhere  have  we  seen  it  fin» 
when  growing  wild  than  in  one 
of  the  most  inaccessible  parts 
of  Barnham  Beeches,  in  a  spot 
shut  in  by  trees  where  the  son 
could  rarely  penetrate,  on  the 
bank  of  a  small  stream.  The 
soil  in  such  a  spot  consists 
almost  wholly  of  decayed  leaves 
(of  the  Beech  largely),  so  that 
an  excellent  idea  of  its  require- 
ments may  easily  be  had.  They 
have  been  successfully  provided 
at  Kew,  and  are  almost  identical 
with  those  under  which  O.  lati- 
folia grows  wild,  except  that  the 
Kew  plant  enjoys  more  san- 
light.  H.  T. 
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THE  BEAUTIFUL  ORCHIS   LATIFOI-IA  IX   THE   BOG  GARDEN   AT  KEW, 


off  by  having  a  good  glowing  crimson  Rose  some- 
where at  hand  to  show  them  up ;  such,  at  least,  is 
my  heresy. 

Pink  Roamer,  so  often  recommended,  is  a 
nice  bright  pink,  not,  however,  without  a  faint 
suspicion  of  magenta  at  first,  but  it  goes  off  to  a 
most  horrible  dull  exaggeration  of  the  latter 
unpleasant  hue,  iu  which  state  it  is  far  from 
pleasing. 

The  sood  deep  rose-pink  of  Anne  of  Geirstein, 
the  Hybrid  Briar,  glows  like  jewels  behind  an 
18-inch  high  mass  of  some  Geranium,  whose  name 
I  have  lost  and  forgotten,  whose  large  flowers  are 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  perfect  shade  of  violet- 
blue.  The  combination  sounds  rather  painful,  but 
in  reality  is  gloriouB. 

Swansicick  Cottage,  Bath,  M.  L.  W. 


CAMPANULA  PEREGRINA 

,NE  of  the  most  inte- 
ing  plants 
before  the  flonl 
committee  of  the 
^  al  Horticul- 
tural Society 
recently  was  this  biennial  Cam- 
panula, which  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
of  Chelsea,  and  given  an  award 
of  merit.  It  will  make  a 
welcome  flower  for  the  con- 
servatory. The  flowers  are  bdl- 
shaped,  pale  blue  to  violet-bloe 
in  colour,  the  ovary  being 
encircled,  as  also  the  base  c» 
the  corolla,  with  deepest  violet- 
blue.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
dense  spicate  raceme  2^  feet 
high.  The  plant  is  innch 
branched  from  the  base,  thus 
enhancin^^  its  decorative  valoe 
The  species,  however,  is  a  very 
old  one.  These  free -growing 
Campanulas  are  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  conservatory,  and  C.  peregrina  is 
so  in  particular.    It  is  exceptionally  free. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 


The  Music  of  July. 
July  is  described  as  the  silent  month  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  chorus  of  thrush  and  blackbird  has 
fallen  all  to  pieces.  You  can  now  walk  among 
the  shrubberies  in  early  morning  without  that 
buoyant  feeling  that  you  are  taking  part  in 
the  full  choral  service  of  Nature.  Throughont 
the  sunlit  day,  too,  the  skylark  orchestra  is 
now  60  thin  and  fitful  that  you  actually  notice 
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when  a  skylark  is  singing.  List  month  the 
whole  sky  vibrated  with  song,  and  you  walked 
under  it  unconcerned.  But  the  two  greatest 
gaps  in  late  summer's  programme  of  music  are 
caused  by  the  departure  of  the  cuckoo  for 
foreign  parts  and  the  silence  of  the  nightineale. 
Not  that  the  nightingale  is  actually  silent 
From  his  point  of  view  he  probably  has  more 
to  say,  and  says  it  oftener  in  July  than  in  May. 
He  says  it  to  wider  audiences,  too,  because  so 
soon  as  the  young  nightingales  are  fairly 
fledged  they  are  escorted  round  the  country 
from  spinnery  to  shrubbery,  and  from 
shrabbery  to  coppice  by  their  noisy  parents. 
In  this  wandering  we  see  no  doubt  the  first 
stirring  of  the  instinct  which  culminates  in 
oversea  migration  ;  but  the  music  to  which  the 
nightingales  march  with  their  families  is  very 
different  from  the  liquid  melodies  which  they 
poured  out  round  their  nesting  sites  in  spring. 
"  Krurk-krurrk,**  says  a  deep  harsh  voice  in 
the  fhrubbenr.  "  Krurk  -  krurrk,"  a  little 
farther  off.  Krurk-krurrk,"  a  little  nearer. 
Watching,  you  catch  sight  of  three  or  four 
bright  russet-coloured  small  birds,  obediently 
trooping  after  that  croaking  voice.  It  is  a 
family  of  nightingales  being  personally  con- 
ducted by  their  parents  round  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Voices  of  Summer. 

But,  though  the  nightingale  has  exchanged 
his  cornet- flute  for  a  sort  of  foghorn,  and  both 
the  ballad-singing  blackbird  and  tho  thrush 
improvisateitr  are  seldom  audible,  except  when 
they  chatter  out  of  a  bush  before  you  or  raise 
a  persistent  outcry  because  some  wandering 
cat  or  weasel  is  near  their  brood,  there  is  music 
enough  in  the  garden.  The  confident  carol 
of  the  robin  and  the  twisting  trill  of  the 
hedge-sparrow  suggest,  perhaps,  uncomfortable 
thoughts  of  coming  winter  in  the  new  promi- 
nence which  their  simple  songs  assume  ;  but 
the  music  of  the  wren  carries  on  the  traditions 
of  spring,  and  in  the  notes  of  yellow-hammer 
and  cirl  punting  we  hear  the  same  iteration  of 
the  continued  presence  of  summer  as  shrills  in 
the  grasshopper's  music.  The  very  heat  haze 
which  shimmers  over  the  meadows  seems  to 
vibrate  to  the  yellow-hammer's  tune,  which  he 
repeats  four  times  to  the  minute  from  the  top 
of  the  garden  hedge.  Nor  have  all  of  our 
sammer  visitors  in  mid-July  followed  the 
example  of  ni^h tingle  or  cuckoo.  The  white 
throat  still  fillips  himself  up  into  the  air  out 
of  an  evergreen  and  sings  a  quavering  song  as 
he  decfcends.  The  sedge  warbler  still  jangles 
musically  from  the  shrubbery's  recesses,  and 
the  swallows,  house  martins,  and  swifts  are 
noisier  now  than  ever  with  tiieir  broods 
launched  in  the  mazy  whirl  of  life,  all 
twittering  and  screaming  with  the  joy  of  it. 

Birds  and  Weeds. 
At  every  turn  the  nursery  noise  of  birds 
reminds  you  that  the  breeding  season  has 
trebled  the  feathered  life  that  finds  a  tempo- 
rary home  inside  your  garden  fence.  You 
never  suspected  a  bullfinch's  nest  in  that 
Crimson  Kambler  on  the  trellip,  but  the  soft 
notes  of  bullfinch  conversation  surround  you 
now  on  every  side.  The  gardener  has  some 
remarks  to  make,  too,  about  the  family  of 
hawfinches  which  visit  the  Green  Peas  in  the 
very  early  morning  before  he  gets  to  work,  and 
the  resonant  "chew- chew-chew"  of  young 
ffreenfinches  seems  to  fill  every  corner  of  the 
kitchen  garden.  More  musical,  with  their 
alternate  high  and  low  call-notes,  are  the 
families  of  linnets,  and  very  handsome  are  the 
fathers  in  their  ruddy  waistcoats  and  pale- 
barred  wings.  But  to  have  many  linnets  in 
your  garden,  even  in  districts  where  linnets 
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are  so  numerous  as  to  surprise  the  London 
visitor— who  sees  "  cage-birds  "in  every  hedge 
— you  must  have  lots  of  weeds  in  seed,  and  it 
is  not  everyone  who  sighs  to  see  a  great  Sow- 
thistle  that  had  smuggled  itself  among  the 
Sweet  Peas  uprooted,  because  he  thinks  how 
many  linnets  might  have  visited  that  weed. 
Where  redpjolls  breed,  too,  you  may  be  sure  of 
hearing  their  deep,  distinctive  twitter  wherever 
the  Sow-thistle  is  found,  and  if  in  some 
"  knuckle  end  "  of  your  garden  you  can  allow 


llie  stH!  I  pods  of  the  Godetia  to  ripan,  the  red- 
polls, if  ther*i  Jire  any  in  the  neighbourhood, 
will  find  thmn  out  and  let  you  wat^h  them 
from  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  as  they  labour 
to  oi>en  the  stout  pods. 

Corn  FLO  wsH  and  Goldfinch. 
Beat^  [lerhaps,  of  all  the  uninvited  family 
parties  which  picnic  in  your  garden  in  July, 
are  the  goldfinciies.    If  you  have  a  very  formal 
giirdeti   you   cannot   grow    blue  Cornflowers, 
I)e<-auHe   the^e    are    common,   straggling  wild 
Bowers  which  horticulture  has  not  managed  to 
"improve."'     From  a  penny  packet  of   seed 
the  cottager  can   grow   them  of  every  shade 
—  from   iJlackish    porple,  through  the  whole 
gamut  of   bluen   and   pinkf*,   to    pure  white, 
with    a    faint    blush    in    the    centre;     but, 
beautiful  as  all  may  be,  the  original  heaven's 
bluL*    of    the    wild    Cornflower  remains    the 
loveliest ;  but  apart  from  this  charm  of  colour 
the  plant  has  no  *'  jf^arden  '*  virtues.     Its  foliage 
h  paltry,  ami  its  Ktraggling  habit  makes  it  an 
cye>ore  everywhere  except  in  the  wildest  of 
\cild  gardens.     In  dry  seasons,  moreover,  it 
has  aii  otfL»usive  way  of  crinkling  up,  so  that, 
although  its  blooms  are  beautiful  as  ever,  the 
plant  itself  look»  m  manifestly  diseased  that 
you  ought  to  root  it  up  without  a  moment's 
hesitation.      Yet,  if  you  have  ever  watched 
a  family  of  goldfinches,  fluttering  with  gold- 
^plasheil  wings  among  the  azure  Cornflowers, 
while    their  scarlet-crowned    parents    taught 
them  now  to  cling  to 
the  yielding  stalks  and 
extract    the   seeds 
while   hanging    head 
downwards,  you  will 
be  very  loth  to  part 
with  a   single   Corn- 
flower.    .And    the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the 
more    untidy  and 
"seedy"    the    Corn- 
flowers   become,    the 
more  attractive  they 
are  to  the  goldfinches. 
'J'his,  however  —  like 
the  Godetia  seeds  and 
the    redpolls    or    the 
Sow-thistles  and  the 
linnet  s— i  s    only 
another    instance    of 
the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing a  tidy  garden  if 
you  are  fond  of  birds, 
unless  the  garden  is 
large  enough  for  you 
to    make     a     "bird 
corner  "  in  it. 

The  Partbidgb 

Question. 
Just  now  the  bird 
problem  of  my  own 

farden  is  partridges, 
t  recurs  every  year, 
and  in  much  the 
same  shape.  This  year 
there  were  eighteen 
eggs  in  a  cunning 
nest  under  a  young 
Austrian  Pine  in  the  shrubbery  and  seventeen 
chicks  were  hatched.  Of  these,  one  has  died, 
because  I  counted  only  sixteen  crossing  the 
path  from  the  Cabbages  to  the  Raspberries  a 
day  or  two  a^o.  The  gardener  objects  on 
principle  to  "  nigh  a  score  of  birds "  clucking 
and  pecking  among  his  vegetables,  though  he 
grudgingly  defers  to  my  assertion  that  young 
partridges  only  eat  insects,  and  are,  therefore, 
welcome  guests  in  a  garden.  If  they  would 
not  subseciuently  always  choose  seed-beds  for 
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their  dust-baths  and  pickup  the  seeds  scattered 
during  the  operation,  this  argument  might  hold 
good  to  the  end  ;  but  it  always  ends  in  a  tacit 
compromise  that  the  gardener  may  "  shoo  "  the 
partridges  out  of  the  vegetables  and  even  throw 
clods  at  them,  so  long  as  he  is  careful  not  to  hit 
them,  provided  that  they  are  unmolested  when 
they  walk  about  the  lawns  or  the  shrubberies. 
They  soon  learn  that  if  they  are  hunted  out  of 
one  part  of  the  garden  they  may  remain  in 
another,  and  when  the  annual  partridge  drives 
take  place  in  vdnter  we  have  our  reward.  The 
countryside  around  may  be  re-echoing  with  the 
volley-firing  of  crack  shots,  piling  up  their 
score  of  so  many  hundred  brace  killed  before 
lunch,  but  our  ^rden  will  be  full  of  the 
crowing  and  clucking  of  partridges,  who  knew 
where  they  would  be  safe  when  the  noise  began. 
They  are  scarcely  as  big  as  sparrows  yet  and 
cannot  fly  over  a  Cabbage,  but  in  December 
they  will  be  glad  to  come  whirring  over  the 
Pine  trees  into  sanctuary.  E.  K.  R. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

A  MARYLLISES    now    ripening    up   their 

/%  gruwih   in    cool,  airy  pits  or  hooaes 

/  %        should   not   be  prematurely  deprived 

Z_A       of  water  at  the  root  so  lone  as  the 

£        \^     foliage  continues  green,  but  keep  the 

soil  in   the  pots   slightly  moist,  and 

during   hot,   bright  weather  a  shading   of  light 

tiffany  will   protect    the  foliage  from   the  fierce 

rays  of   the  sun   and   allow   it   to  complete   its 

proper    functions.        Nerines,    which    are    more 

advanced    in     the    ripeoing    process    than    the 

former,  should  be   exposed   to    the   full   sun    in 

cool,   well  ventilated    pits,    and    as    the    foliaee 

becomes  exhausted  and  dies  off  moisture  must  be 

entirely  withheld  and  the  pots  stored  away  in  a  dry 

shed  or  room. 

CiNKBARIAS. 

Young  seedling  plants  established  in  3-inch  pots 
should  M  potted  on  before  the  pots  become  full  of 
roots,  otherwise  they  will  receive  a  check,  and 
those  previously  pricked  out  in  boxes  should  now 
be  potted  singly  in  3-inch  or  4-inch  size,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  These  should  all  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  shady  position,  or 
reverse  the  position  of  the  frame  and  give  it  a 
northern  aspect.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and 
shade  the  plants  whenever  the  sun  is  powerful. 

Primula  sinensis. 

Young  plants  require  a  slightly  warmer  and 
drier  atmosphere  than  the  Cineraria,  and  should  be 
potted  in  a  compost  of  one-third  each  of  loam, 
leaf-soil,  and  peat  made  sufficiently  porous  by  the 
addition  of  sand  and  broken  charcoal.  The  earlier 
plants  should  now  be  ready  for  5-inch  pots,  and 
after  the  potting  should  be  placed  in  a  frame  near 
the  glass  and  given  a  shadinff  of  tifibny  on  all 
briffht  davs.  miteriog  should  be  attended  to  care- 
fully, and  must  not  at  any  time  be  given  in  excess. 
The  ventilation  also  requires  close  attention  to 
keep  the  plants  sturdy  and  compact,  for  if  kept 
too  close  they  quickly  become  drawn,  and  are  apt 
to  fall  about  in  the  pot. 

Trek  Carnations. 

Old  plants  of  these  in  6-ioch  or  7 -inch  pots  from 
which  the  summer  crop  of  flowers  has  been  cut 
may  now  be  potted  into  pots  one  size  larger  .and 
grown  on  for  next  season.  Where  a  cold  house 
can  be  ffiven  them  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  placing 
these  plants  out  of  doors.  During  the  summer 
they  require  a  light  shade,  and  the  house  must  be 
occasionally  damped. 

HUMBA  ELKOANS. 

As  soon  as  ripened  seeds  of  this  season's  growth 
can  be  obtained  make  a  sowing  for  next  year's 
display.  Use  small,  shallow  pans  well  drained 
and  filled  with  equal  parts  of  li^ht  loam  and 
decayed  leaf-soil,  with  a  free  addition  of  sand, 


pressed  moderately  firm  and  watered  before 
sowing.  Cover  the  seeds  very  slightly  and  place  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  the  pan,  which  may  then  be 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  shady  position  in  a  somewhat 
close  house  or  pit.  In  either  position  attend  care- 
fully to  the  condition  of  moisture  of  the  soil  or  the 
seeds  will  not  germinate  freely. 

Celbta  Arcturus. 

As  soon  as  the  youns  seedling  plants  are  big 
enough  to  handle  prick  tnem  off  to  three  round  the 
side  of  a  3-inch  pot,  and  in  this  way  grow  them  on 
till  they  get  into  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  will  make  a  fine  display  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaques. 


FKUIT  GARDEN. 
Melons. 
Plants  in  pits  and  frames  swelling  off  fruit  will 
now  take  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots. 
Daring  unfavourable,  cold,  wet  seasons  it  is  not 
advisable  to  water  overhead  in  these  structures, 
where  the  plants  are  more  subject  to  canker  than 
when  grown  in  houses,  and  spider  does  not  make 
so  much  headway  ;  but  advantage  mny  be  taken 
of  a  fine  afternoon  for  flooding  the  bed  with  water 
at  a  temperature  of  85^  to  90^  without  wetting  the 
foliage,  and  closing  about  half-past  three,  when 
the  atmospheric  moisture  will  produce  conditions 
highly  favourable  to  the  rapid  development  of 
the  fruit.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  old  leaves,  as  they  cannot  be  interfered 
with  without  producing  a  check,  and  give  them 
full  exposure  to  sun  and  light  by  cutting  away  all 
lateral  growths  and  keeping  the  glass  clean. 
Elevate  the  fruits  on  inverted  pots,  on  a  level  with, 
but  not  above,  the  foliage,  as  some  varieties  are 
liable  to  become  discoloured  when  they  change 
for  ripening  if  night  airing  is  neglected.  Attend 
well  to  the  linings  by  turning  and  renovating  with 
fresh  manure  before  the  heat  in  the  beds  shows 
signs  of  declining,  cover  with  good  dry  mats,  and 
give  a  chink  of  night  air  to  prevent  an  accumula- 
tion of  rank  steam  and  condensation  of  moisture  on 
the  fruit.  Get  out  young  plants  before  they  become 
pot- bound,  and  make  a  ^ood  sowing  of  some  quick- 
fruiting  sort  for  coming  m  October. 

Cucumbers. 
If  a  heated  compartment,  perhaps  now  fllled  with 
Melons,  will  be  at  liberty  in  about  three  weeks,  the 
present  time  will  be  favourable  for  sowing  a  few 
seeds  of  Teleeraph  or  some  other  favourite  variety 
for  autumn  Fruiting.  Be  careful  to  cleanse  the 
house  thoroughly.  Also  prepare  the  necessary 
material  for  giving  bottom-heat.  Have  it  well 
worked  before  it  is  taken  in,  and  defer  plunging 
the  fruiting  pots  or  making  the  ridges  until  all 
danger  of  burning  the  soil  has  passed  away.  Make 
frequent  additions  of  light,  rich  turf  to  the  roots  of 
plants  which  have  been  in  bearing  for  some  time, 
feed  copiously  with  clean  liquid,  and  water  occa- 
sionally with  warm  clarified  lime  water  to  keep  the 
hills  free  from  worms. 

Cucumbers  in  Frames. 

These  are  now  in  full  bearing,  and  will  require 
unremitting  attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
order  for  any  length  of  time.  Dress  tnem  over 
three  times  a  week  and  earth  up  with  rich  turf  and 
old  lime  rubble  as  the  roots  find  their  way  to  the 
surface.  Attend  to  the  linings,  as  want  of  bottom - 
heat  is  often  the  forerunner  of  canker  and  mildew 
on  plants  in  frames  that  have  been  started  well 
ana  afterwards  neglected.  When  the  oldest 
plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion  cut  out  all  the 
fruit  and  old  leaves,  pes  the  plants  down  on  the 
hills,  pack  the  joints  with  pieces  of  fresh  turf,  and 
keep  the  frame  close,  moist,  and  shaded  until  new 
growth  sets  in. 

Madreafield  Court,  Wiluam  Crump. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Endive. 

Make  frequent   sowings,  plant  out  when    large 

enough  in  rich  soil,  and  keep  well  watered  both 

with  clear  water  and  liquid  manure.    This  is  one 


of  those  salad  plants  that  should  be  accorded 
liberal  treatment  so  that  large,  well  blanched  headi 
may  be  had  in  the  quickest  possible  time;  no 
bolting  will  then  take  place. 

There  are  various  methods  adopted  in  blanching, 
viz.,  by  tying  when  the  leaves  are.  dry,  by  placing 
inverted  flower  pots  over  them,  and  by  laying  a 
clean,  dry  roofing-tile  upon  each  plant  when  abcMit 
three  parts  grown.  I  prefer  the  latter  mode  for 
the  curled  variety,  whilst  the  tying  up  prooas 
answers  well  for  the  Batavian. 

Globe  Artichokes. 

These  are  very  late  in  producing  heada  this 
season,  owing  to  the  severe  and  continued  check 
the  plants  received  in  May  and  June.  Cut  the 
stems  down  as  the  heads  are  cut,  and  apply  a  heavy 
mulch  and  frequent  copious  waterings.  By  so  daing 
fleshy  heads  may  be  cut  for  a  long  period  and  ths 
plants  will  be  strengthened  for  another  year. 
Having  regard  to  the  tenderness  of  this  eacnlent 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
annnally  lift  some  strong  side  shoots  in  antoma 
and  pot  them  up.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  house  or  pit, 
and  plant  out  at  the  end  of  April ;  especially  is  thii 
method  recommended  where  the  soil  is  atiflT  and 
cold  and  other  conditions  of  the  district  are  un- 
congenial. 

Peas. 

The  mid-season  and  late  crops  are  looking  healthy 
and  robust  in  this  district,  and  if  not  already  done 
the  surface  should  be  mulched  for  the  double 
purpose  of  conserving  moisture  and  affording  nntri- 
ment.  Any  check  they  receive  at  this  time  through 
becoming  dry  at  the  roots  or  impoverished  will 
tend  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  mildew  and  the 
ultimate  diminution  of  the  crop.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  haulm  falls  outwards  from  the 
supporting  sticks,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  pass  a 
string  of  cocoanut  flbre  down  the  entire  length  of 
the  row,passing  it  round  Bean-poles  inserted  lirmly 
in  the  ground  at  intervals  of  about  10  feet  to  keep 
it  tight.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  as 
growth  proceeds. 

Tomatoes  for  Winter. 
Sow  seed  or  insert  strong  cuttings  of  varieties 
that  are  known  to  answer  for  winter  fmiting. 
Winter  Beauty  is  one  of  the  best.  Raise  them  in 
cool  quarters  and  grow  sturdily  throughout.  To 
ensure  this  avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat  until  odd 
weather  sets  in,  and  do  not  feed  the  plants.  Pot 
on  firmly  as  required,  using  a  compost  mainly  of 
loam,  adding  sufficient  nodules  of  charcoal  and 
road  grit  to  make  the  whole  porous.  Ten-inch  poU 
will  be  large  enough  for  fruiting  the  plants  in. 

Asparacus  Beds. 
Keep  these  free  from  weeds  and  treat  liberally 
at  this  time  in  order  that  the  plants  may  recu- 
perate for  another  year.  By  ceasing  to  cut  some- 
what earlier  than  usual,  and  by  feeding  occasionally 
with  salt,  soot,  and  artificial  manure,  the  growths 
now  are  exceptionally  robust. 

«       ,  .  r   ...  ^-  T.  Martin. 

Stondtxgh  Abbey  Oardena, 


FLOWEK  GARDEN. 
Carnations. 
The  Carnation  and  Piootee  are  best  propagated  by 
layers,  and  this  important  work  should  now  have 
attention.  The  operation  in  itself  is  very  simple, 
and  very  easily  learnt  by  those  who  are  so  disposed. 
The  operator  should  provide  himself  with  a  good 
kneeling  pad,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissors.  Remove  the  leaves  which  en&heath  each 
layer  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  counting 
from  the  top.  This  removal  is  generally  efiectcd 
with  a  slight  horizontal  rift,  but  where  the  layer 
is  very  succulent  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors  should  be 
used.  The  plant  being  thus  prepared,  remove  any 
dead  leaves  and  a  little  of  the  old  soil,  and  plaoe 
the  compost,  previously  prepared,  round  the  plant. 
Take  the  layer  firmly  between  the  left  forefinger 
and  thumb  and  thrust  the  point  of  the  knife 
through  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  as  the  layer  may 
be  more  or  less  matured  ;  band  the  layer  until  the 
joint  just  cut  freely  opens,  press  gently  into  the 
soil,  and  peg  firmly.    Ihave  found  from  experience 
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that  pegs  made  from  the  tops  of  Pea  Btioks 
answer  best  for  this  purpoM.  Oaliranifled  wire 
is  largely  used,  bat  this  is  liable  to  nut,  and, 
if  overlooked  when  removing  the  layers,  may 
occasion  the  disruption  and  destruction  of  them. 
When  layering  is  finished  water  lightly  with 
the  fine-rosed  pot.  Should  sparrows  and  other 
birds  be  troublesome  when  removing  the  soil 
from  the  newlylayered  plants,  sprinkle  a  little 
soot  over  the  soil  occasionally ;  this  will  help  to 
keep  them  at  bay. 

FxRN-LiKB  Plants  fob  the  Flower  Garden. 


However  much  we  may  appreciate  Ferns  in  the  | 
plant  houses,  we  have  yet  but  rarely  employed  | 
them  in  the  flower  garden,  and  there  are  many  , 
obstacles  which  are  likely  to  prevent  their  use 
there.     We  have  only  to  look  among  herbaceous  I 
plants  to  find  many  things  with  all  the  grace  of  a  i 
Fern  and  yet  will  withsund  the  sun  as  well  as  a  I 
Toadflax.      Thalictrum   minus,  although  growing  { 
freely  in  ordinary  soil  in  the  full  sun  and  being  , 
perfectly    hardy    and    permanent,    i«    almost    as 
attractive  as  Adiantum  cuoeatum.      T.   adianti-  I 
folium  is  a  very  interesting  plant ;  the 
foliage  is  very  pretty  and  most  suitable 
for  cutting.     T.  aquilegifolium  is  a  fine 
border  plant,  with  yellowish  flowers  and 
handsome  foliage. 

Primrosxs  and  Polyanthuses. 

Those  who  wish  to  save  seed  of  any 

special  varieties  of  these  must  now  keep 

a  watchful   eye  on  them,   the  former 

especially,  as  in  sunny  aspects  it  is  very 

Srobable  that  the  pods  from  the  earliest 
owers  that  have,  as  is  the  rule,  curled 
down  beneath  the  leafage  have  burst 
and  perhaps  shed  their  seed.  A  few 
days  of  warm  dry  weather  serve  to  ripen 
seed  of  this  description  very  rapidly. 
Seed  should  be  sown  immediately  after 
it  is  gathered  or  it  will  grow  with 
vigour  if  kept  till  the  following  spring. 
If  sown  now  a  bed  of  finely-pulverised 
soil  in  the  open  air  will  answer  to  per- 
fection. T.  B.  Field. 
AahwelUhorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Nonrich. 


One  noted  grower  years  ago  used  to  be  credited 
with  the  practice  of  netting  his  Melons  according 
to  his  taste  and  fancy  by  scratching  the  surface 
when  young  with  a  needle.  As  the  fruit  developed, 
so  of  course  did  the  markings,  presenting  a  pretty 
picture  or  not  when  ripe,  according  to  the  talent 
of  the  artist.  I  mention  this  to  show  the 
importance  of  providing  supports  which  give  a 
weil-balanoed  support  to  the  fruit. 

Many  growers  are  satisfied  with  tying  the  fruits 
under  the  trellis  with  a  strons  piece  of  matting 
passed  crossways  under  the  fruit.  In  the  hands 
of  capable  growers  this  method  answers  very  well ; 
but  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  matting 
shifting  and  the  fruit  fallin£|,  or  of  the  decay  of  the 
matting,  and  so  let  the  fruit  drop.  Another  way 
preferred  by  many  is  to  have  pieces  of  board 
5  inches  square,  and  suspend  the  same  under  the 
fruit,  fastening  them  by  strings  from  each  comer 
of  the  board  to  the  trellis,  ana  borins  a  hole  in  the 
middle  to  pass  away  moisture  whicn  may  collect 
and  settle  on  the  former.  This  method  gives 
steady  and  effective  support  to  the  fruit ;  but  the 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  base  of  the  fruit  receives 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responnble  far  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents,) 

CYTISUS   ANDREANUS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  sympathise  very  much  with  Mr. 
Bnrrell  in  his  disappointment  in  con- 
nexion with  the  planting  of  this  very 
pretty  and,  I  still  think,  very  easily 
cultivated  Broom,  as  described  on  page 
437  of  the  last  volume.  I  have  found  it 
quite  at  home  in  soils  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  Prunus  Pissardi  is  found  to  do  M'ell.  Were 
the  plants  which  so  failed  such  as  are  sometimes 
supplied  by  the  trade  grafted  on  the  roots  or  stems 
of  young  seedling  Laburnums  ?  If  so,  the  cause  of 
failure  would  seem  very  obvious.  Such  plants 
rarely,  if  ever,  give  satisfaction  ;  they  generally, 
indeed,  flower  freely  for  a  season  or  two,  but  soon 
become  stunted  and  sickly,  and  die  off  after  a  few 
years.     I  would  therefore  advise  Mr.  Burrell  to 


SUPPORTING    MELON 
FRUITS. 

When    the    Melon   is   growing    under 
natural  conditions  it  is  a  prostrate  plant, 
and  the  fruit  immediately  it  is  formed 
fiods    a    secure    resting    place  on    the 
ground,  so  that  the  stem  of  the  plant 
at  no  time  suffers  from  supporting  its 
own  weight.     It  is  very  different  in  the 
case   of    this  fruit  when  grown  under 
glass  or  trellis  suspended  from  the  roof. 
The  question  then  becomes  an  important 
one  as  to  which  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  helping  the  plant  to  bear 
the  great  weisht   of   the  crop  it  often  carries. 
Amateurs  and  beginners  are  often  puzzled  in  this 
matter,  as  from  time  to    time  many  and  varied 
contrivances  are  recommended.     One  or  two  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  relative  to  this  aspect  of 
successful  Melon  growing,  ai«  they  unquestionably 
have  a  certain  bearing  and  influence  on  the  succei'S 
of  the  crop. 

The  first  is  that  the  support  should  be  given 
before  the  fruit  becomes  heavy  enough  to  bend  and 
distress  the  shoot  on  which  it  is  grown,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  is  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  If  left 
unsupported  too  long  the  tissues  of  the  shoots 
become  disturbed  and  damaged,  unfitting  them 
afterwards  to  develop  and  bring  the  fruit  to 
perfection.  The  second  important  point  to  notice 
is  to  see  that  the  resting  parts  of  the  support  are 
well  distributed  under  the  base  of  the  fruit,  for  if 
undue  pressure  is  exercised  at  any  one  point  at  this 
and  subsequent  stages  of  the  fruit's  growth,  the 
Furface  of  the  Melon  may  be  disfigured  by  the  line 
of  contact  being  impressed  permanently  on  it. 
So  tender  is  the  skin  of  the  Melon  at  this  stage 
of  its  growth  that  the  least  scratch  will  leave 
an  iudelible  mark. 
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A  GOOD  METHOD  OF  SUPPORTING   MELONS. 


its  whole  weisht  during  growth,  and  often,  in 
consequence  of  the  moist  atmosphere  caused  by 
syringing  and  evaporation,  the  boards  are  more  or 
less  damp  always,  causing  many  of  the  fruits  to 
split  and  give  way  at  the  base  before  ripening. 
The  method  now  most  generally  adopted  ard 
which  we  recommend  is  the  one  illustrated  — 
namely,  supporting  by  small  nets  specially  made 
for  the  purpose.  These  are  easily  fixed,  and  the 
support  is  evenly  distributed,  with  nu  undue 
pressure  on  any  particular  point,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  fruit  falling.  The  only  precaution 
to  take  under  this  method  is  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  marking  the  surface  of  the  fruit,  ana  this 
can  be  done  by  occasionally  hoisting  the  net,  so 
that  the  strong  markings  are  not  always  on  the 
same  part  of  the  surface.  Owen  Thomas. 

A   lapgre   Cucumbep.— Mr.  E.    L.    L. 

Thornycroft  writes  from  Thomycroft  Hall,  Sid- 
dington,  Crewe :  **  My  gardener  brought  me  in 
recently    a    Cucumber,    of    which    he    was    very 

{>roud.  It  weighed  31b.  lloz.,  was  29  inches 
on^,  and  8}  inches  round ;  it  was  Dickson's  Ex- 
celuor." 


procure  a  fresh  stock,  taking  care  that  the  plants 
are  on  their  own  roots — whether  produced  from 
cuttinfrs  or  layers,  or  even  seedlings— as,  happily, 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  these  are  found  to  come 
true,  and  may  easily  be  tested  before  they  are 
planted  out  in  their  permanent  quarters.       H.  F. 


THE  DOUBLE  CRIMSON  SWEET 
WILLIAM  (DIANTHUS  BARBATUS 
MAGNIFICUS). 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir. — "  R.  P."  in  speaking  of  this  plant  eays  • 
**  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  difficult  to 
keep,"  a  statement  requiring  a  little  modification 
so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  I  have  always 
found  that  in  light,  very  sandy,  much  drained  soils, 
it  is  certainly  difficult  to  keep,  while  in  the  more 
holding  and  clayey  soils  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  easv  to  deal  with  of  my  acquaintance.  This 
is  not  the  result  of  a  single  experience,  but  in 
gardens  and  localities  as  far  removed  as  Bucking- 
hamshire, Birmingham,  Gloucestershire,  Cheshire, 
&o.,  where  heavy  soils  have  obtained,  the  plant 
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grew  and  increased  most  freely.  On  light  soils  as 
at  TootiDg  and  in  this  (Hampton)  district  it 
requires  special  care  and  attention,  and  even  then 
is  without  mnch  of  the  vigour  of  those  grown  in 
the  more  heavy  soils.  It  may  be  in  theee  colder 
and  more  tenacious  soils  there  is  a  something  vei  v 
near  akin  to  the  "  cool  damp  soils  of  Scotland,  * 
and  it  is  in  this  the  plant  delights.  In  a  Glouces- 
tershire garden  I  once  made  an  edging  of  it,  and 
was  amazed  at  its  success  and  the  way  the  plant 
grew  from  the  base.  In  this  district,  to  which 
repeatedly  plants  have  been  transferred  from  the 
above,  the  plant  refused  to  develop.  Obviously  on 
the  more  holding  soils  the  plant  is  a  success,  and  on 
the  reputedly  lisht  and  warm  soils  can  scarcely  be 
comforted  at  all.  I  strongly  advise  those  who 
garden  on  heavy  soils  to  try  it  and  report  results. 
Hampton  Hill,  E.  Jbnkins. 

BEDDING  PANSIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  observe  Mr.  John  Fleming,  when  gardener 
at  Cliveden,  is  credited  with  the  popularising  of 
the  Tufted  Pansy,  or  bedding  Viola.  In  a  certain 
sense  that  is  true,  because  he  largely  employed 
in  the  huge  beds  at  Cliveden  the  old  Cliveden  Blue, 
Purple,  and  White.  Bat  these  were  not  of  the 
strain  of  the  Tufted  Pansies  of  to-day.  They  were 
bedding  Pansies  of  a  very  diverse  race.  It  was 
not  till  some  time  later  that  the  wordy  war 
between  the  late  John  Willr  and  Mr.  Edward 
Bennett  broke  out  over  the  great  progenitor 
of  the  Tufted  Pansy,  Viola  comuta,  or  that 
farther  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  its  progeny, 
Viola  Perfection,  began.  Then  came  many 
others,  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
grown  being  Blue  Bell,  raised  as  a  chance  seedling 
•in  Mr.  R.  Dean's  garden  at  Ealing  thirty  years 
aso,  and  yet  seen  in  many  eardens,  while  myriads 
of  others  since  raised  and  acclaimed  have  dis- 
appeared. John  Fleming  had,  I  ihink,  passed 
away  long  before  the  Tufted  Panny  of  to-day  had 
become  what  it  is.  If  some  varieties  have  been 
worthless  very  many  have  proved  to  be  valuable 
additions  to  our  flower  gardens.  A.  D. 


MUSCAT  VINES  FAILING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  «*The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  am  sending  some  Vine  leaves  for  your 
inspection.  Can  you  please  say  the  cause  of  the 
yellow  spots  or  markings  ou  the  leaves  which 
eventually  turn  brown?  The  Vines  until  about 
three  weeks  ago  looked  in  perfect  health.  They 
are  grown  in  a  raised  bo  der  which  is  wholly  inside, 
and  are  about  six  ^'ears  old.  I  have  duff  down  into 
the  l)order  and  find  it  in  perfect  condition  as  to 
moisture,  and  in  doing  so  came  across  some  fine 
healthy  roots.  I  shall  m  pleased  if  you  can  suggest 
any  remedy.  I  may  mention  that  in  among  the 
Muscats,  near  the  middle  of  the  house,  is  a  Lady 
Downes'  Vine,  which  was  planted  by  mistake. 
Instead  of  taking  it  out  I  put  on  a  dormant  bud 
of  the  Muscat  last  spring,  which  made  a  splendid 
cane  bv  the  end  of  the  season.  It  is  now  carrying 
several  good  bunches,  and,  strange  to  say,  this 
Vine  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  leaves, 
free  from  the  trouble  in  question.  The  Vines  are 
growing  in  a  span  vinery  running  north  and  south, 
and  it  is  the  east  side  that  is  the  worst  affected, 
those  on  the  west  side  are  older  canes,  but  are 
affected  in  places. 

Yarks.  G.  T. 

[Our  correspondent  has  placed  before  us  very 
clearly  a  case  of  diseased  Muscat  Vine  leaves,  which 
one  seldom  hears  of  but  often  sees — namely,  yellow 
spots  on  the  leaves  and  margins,  eventually  causing 
the  tissues  affected  to  turn  brown  and  wither  away. 
This  affection  is  certainly  not  caused  by  red  spider, 
neither  can  we  trace  any  indication  of  a  fungoid 
attack.  We  think  that  some  light  mi^ht  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  by  submitting  specimens  of  the 
affected  leaves  to  the  scientific  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

We  had  an  experience  very  similar  to  our  cor- 
respondent's a  few  years  ago,  and  we  traced  the 
trouble  to  be  due  to  over-cropping  the  Vines  while 
young.   The  Muscat  in  its  early  stages  of  life  grows 


rampantly,  and  if  permitted  will  carry  a  heavy 
crop  without  injury  for  three  or  four  years.  There 
are  very  few  cultivatora  who  will  not  gratify  their 
vanity  by  occasionally  growing  sensationally  heavy 
crops,  unoousoiouslv  ignoring  the  fact  that  Nature 
abused  will  have  her  revenge,  inevitably  causing 
disappointment  and  failure  in  after  years.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
as  its  constitution  is  not  naturally  so  strong  and 
vigorous  as  the  majority  of  Vines.  The  foliage 
especially  is  thin,  making  it  an  easy  victim  to 
insects  and  various  diseases.  In  our  case  the  Vines 
had  been  planted  five  or  six  years  in  a  raised 
inside  boroer,  and  had  succeeded  remarkably  well 
for  the  first  few  years,  finishing  off  heavy  crops  of 
excellent  Grapes.  However,  towards  the  end  of 
June  and  early  in  July  in  the  fifth  year  the  Vines 
became  affected  in  the  same  wav  as  our  corre- 
spondent's, and  we  feared  a  total  collapse ;  however, 
by  considerably  reducing  the  crop,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  lateral  srowth,  by  light  shading  with 
herring  nets,  and  repeated  soakings  of  clear 
lime  water^  we  succeeded  in  ripening  the  Grapes 
perfectly.  In  the  winter  we  thoroughly  examined 
the  border  and  found  abundance  of  roots  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  by  heavy  cropping  and 
copious  waterings  the  comparatively  limited  soil 
of  the  border  bad  been  so  impoverished,  or  the 
fertilising  elements  were  insoluble  owing  to  the 
absence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  that  the  Vines  were 
starving.  In  late  autumn  we  had  as  much  of  the 
soil  removed  as  possible  without  disturbing  the 
roots  too  much,  adding  to  the  new  turf  some  |-inch 
bones,  a  sprinkling  of  bone-dust,  old  mortar  and 
lime  rubble,  not  Forgetting  a  liberal  addition  of 
quicklime.  This  treatment  effected  a  complete 
cure,  and  we  have  not  had  a  recurrence  of  the 
trouble  since.  Our  case  may  not  have  been  on 
parallel  lines  with  our  correspondent's,  but  we  offer 
him  our  experience  for  what  it  is  worth.  This  is 
a  complaint  of  frequent  occurrence  with  Muscat 
Vines,  and  we  invite  correspondence  from  our 
readers  interested  in  the  subject. — Ed.J 


HYBRID  WATER  LILIES  FAILING. 
[To  the  Editor  of  **  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Some  four  years  ago  I  planted  several 
Nymphffias  in  an  oval  pond  some  70  feet  to  80  feet 
long  by  about  45  feet  wide.  The  water  is  from 
2  feet  to  4  feet  deep  in  winter,  and  1  foot  to  3  feet 
in  summer,  and  chiefiy  supplied  by  rain.  A  few 
plants  came  up  and  flowered.     The  second  year  I 

Slanted  some  more.  Still  fewer  came  up  and 
owered.  The  third  year  I  planted  more,  and 
none  came  up.  Last  May  I  again  planted,  and 
none  appeared.  I  may  mention  all  the  Lilies  were 
planted  about  May  in  each  year  in  wicker  baskets, 
in  good  loam,  and  all  the  Lilies  were  of  the  newer 
sorts.  [  may  also  mention  the  pond  has  been  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  still  is,  rather  thickly 
covered  with  Duckweed. 
E«8ex.  R  T.  S. 

[We  sympathise  with  our  correspondent,  and 
consider  after  bis  successive  attempts  at  growine 
these  beautiful  Lilies,  that  if  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  commanding  success  he  has  certainly  deserved 
to  succeed.  He  seems  to  have  observed  and  carried 
out  all  the  details  essential  to  success  as  regards 
soil  and  planting,  kc.  Yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  point  to  the  cause  of  failure,  and 
this  is  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  of  our  cor- 
respondent's statement — namely,  "that  the  pond 
was  rather  thickly  covered  with  Duckweed,  and 
has  been  so  for  three  years."  From  our  experience 
of  water  covered  by  this  weed  in  summer,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect 
to  succeed  with  those  Lilies  while  the  water  is  in 
this  condition.  Nympbseas  love  warmth,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  water  in  summer 
will  be  the  measure  of  their  success.  As  long  as 
this  weed  is  permitted  to  form  a  coating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
sun's  rays  to  penetrate.  If  the  temperature  of 
this  covered  water  were  taken — say  6  inches  to 
12  inches  under  the  surface — and  compared  with 
water  from  weed,  and  open  to  the  sun's  influence, 
a  difference  in  temperature  would  be  found  of  not 
less  than  from  6''  to  8^  in  favour  of  the  latter. 


Our  correspondent,  after  clearing  away  the  Duck- 
weed, and  subsequently  keeping  the  surface  ol  tibe 
water  clear,  will  in  future  doubtless  aaooeed  with 
the  culture.  There  are  many  ways  of  clearing  the 
water  of  this  weed — the  most  common  way  is  by 
scooping  it  off  with  a  fine  sieve  fastened  to  a  pola 
A  man  entering  the  water  would  soon  clear  the 
area  mentioned,  and  by  repeating  the  operatioa 
occasionally  the  water  would  be  kept  clear.  Ib 
America,  we  believe,  the  surface  of  omameotal 
waters  is  kept  free  from  weeds  by  sprayinff  vith 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  mixture  is  used  in  a 
diluted  and  weak  state,  and  is  found  to  kill  the 
weeds  in  a  few  days.  We  have  had  do  experienee 
with  this  remedy  ourselves,  but  it  might  oe  tried 
upon  a  yard  or  two  of  the  water  first,  and,  if 
successful,  its  application  could  besooD  extended.— 
Ed.] 


EXTENSION  OF  HAMPSTEAD  EffiATH. 

[To  THB  Editor  of  "The  Gakdkjt."] 
Sir, — Your  notice  about  the  extension  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  showed  your  sympathy  with  the 
movement,  and  therefore  you  will,  perhape,  aUov 
me  to  add  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  coimcil 
and  my  address,  to  which  offers  of  donations  can 
be  sent.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre  is 
the  President,  the  Earl  of  Meath  is  the  Vioe- 
President,  Sir  Robert  Hunter  and  Mr.  E.  Bond, 
M.P.,  are  joint  treasurers,  the  Bankers  of  the 
Fund  are  the  London  and  South- Western,  Limited, 
28,  High  Street,  Hampstead,  and  Lloyd's  Bank, 
Limited,  Rosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  I  am 
honorary  secretary.  Our  first  council  meetinie  wis 
held  on  June  26,  but  already  nearly  £7,562  hai 
been  promised,  besides  £3.000  conditionally  offered ; 
but  that  sum  is  a  long  way  below  the  total  d 
£48,000  that  is  needed. 

It  behoves,  therefore,  all  who  care  to  preservt 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  Hampstead  Heath  to 
send  their  gifts  or  promise  tDith<nU  deUty ;  and  if 
any  will  bestir  themselves  to  interest  others,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  send  a  paper  giving  full  detaib, 
with  a  map,  a  picture  of  the  Heath  and  the  fields, 
subscription  forms,  and  any  other  information  that 
is  required.  It  is  delightful  to  those  of  us  who  knov 
the  lives  of  town  workera,  the  stress  and  pain  of 
heat,  and  crowds  and  noise,  to  think  that  the  Tube 
will  soon  bring  swiftly  and  cheaply  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  out  to  the  clean  air  and  verdant 
loveliness  which  the  Heath  affords.  Bat  UDleM 
the  eiffhtv  acres  of  the  neighbouring  fields  an 
secured,  the  large  numbera  will  destrov  the  beauty 
they  go  to  seek,  and  the  streets  of  small  houses  that 
it  is  proposed  to  build  will  spoil  the  far-famed 
view,  and  defile  the  bright  high  air  with  smoke. 

It  is  not  as  one  who  sometimes  rests  in  a  oottace 
in  Hampstead,  but  as  one  who  often  worksin 
Whitechapel,  and  knows  the  oonditions  of  the 
thousands  of  people  who  live  in  places  where 
flowers  will  not  grow,  that  I  tell  of  this  need  to 
the  public-spirited  of  your  readers  who  care  to 
give  to  impersonal  causea 

Henrietta  0.  Barnett, 
Hon.   Sec.   of    the  Hampstead  Heath  Extennan 
Council. 


BOOKS, 

The    Wild    Oapden.*— We    welcome    a 

new  edition  of  this  excellent  book,  which  may 
be  accepted  as  the  standard  authority  on  the 
delightful  subject  of  gardening  in  the  wild. 
In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  the  author 
writes :  **  The  best  thing  I  have  learnt  from  my 
own  wild  gardening  is  that  we  ma^  grow  witlioat 
care  many  lovely  early  bulbs  in  the  turf  of 
meadows,  t.e.,  fields  mown  for  hav,  without 
in  the  least  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  fielda 
The  blue  Anemones,  Crocus,  Snowdrops,  Naroissiis, 
Snowflakes,  Grape  Hyacinths,  Dog's-tooth  Violets, 
Stars  of  Bethlehem,  Fritillaries,  St.  Bruno's  LilT, 
Snow-glories,  wild  Hyacinths,  Scilla,  and  wild 
Tulips,  best  fitted  for  this  early  gardening  in  the 
meadow  turf,  wither  before  the  hay  is  ready  for 


*  *'  The  Wild  Garden, "  by  William   Bobioson    (Mamffl 
Price  10a.  6d.    New  edition. 
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ODONTOOLOSSUM  CRISPDM  GRAIREANUM.     (Natural  tize.) 

the  soylhe,   and   we  do  not  find  a  trace  of   the  j|that   we  nuw   iiiiusbnfti.t;   la   quiwj    »    wciuume 
leaves  of  many  of  them  at  hay  time.    Many  of  the  ^hanittj  from  the  plethora  of  those  whose  only 


welcome  thU  addenda  to  Sanders*  excel- 
lent work.  The  new  tables  of  hybrids 
consist  of  those  crosses  raised  and 
recorded  since  the  guide  appeared,  and 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  verify 
the  records.  We  agree  with  the  authors 
when  they  state  that  '*we  believe 
these  and  the  preceding  tables  will  be 
found  to  be  an  essential  ^uide  in  every 
Orchid  collection,  particularly  as  a 
glance  at  them  will  help  to  avoid  the 
too  prevalent  duplication  and  synonymy 
existing  in  the  present  nomenclature  of 
hybrids."  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  Cypnpediums  and  Cattleyas  fiill 
the  greatest  number  of  pages. 


ODONTOOLOSSUM    CRIS- 
PUM    ORAIREANUM. 

TniRB  have  been  shown  lately  many 
tinely  spotted  forms  of  Odontoglos- 
sam  crispum,  and  although  a  few 
were  quite  distinct  in  form  of  dower, 
colour,  size,  shape,  and  disposition  of 
the  markings,  many  very  closely 
resembled  each  other.  The  flower 
now  illustrate  is  quite   a  welcome 


first  expanded  blooms  droop,  and,  the  centre 
being  filled  by  the  later  ones,  the  entire  inflo- 
rescence is  more  spherical  than  in  the  type. 
The  colour  is  a  shade  of  pale  lavender,  but 
if  the  plant  were  grown  outdoors  the  tint 
probably  would  be  somewhat  deeper.  This 
Agapanthus  was  introduced  from  South  Africa. 


plants  of  the  mountains  of  central  Europe  and 
klso  of  those  of  what  we  call  the  south  and  east, 
luch  as  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  bloom 
w'ith  me  earlier  than  our  own  field  or  woodland 
lowers.  Our  feebler  sun  awakes  them  in  the 
inowless  fields,  and  so  we  enjoy  many  spring 
lowers  while  our  grass  is  brown.  And  if  they 
some  so  early  in  the  cool  and  high  'forest  range' 
n  Sussex,  they  will  be  no  less  early  in  the  warm 
K3ils,  as  in  Surrey  or  in  the  many  valley  soils, 
iheltered  as  they  often  are  by  groves  and  banks 
>f  evergreens.  As  nearly  every  country  house  is 
let  in  meadows,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  gain  this 
s,  not  only  for  its  beauty  but  because  it  lets  us 
nake  an  end  of  the  repeated  digging  up  of  the 
lower  for  the  sake  of  a  few  annual  and  other 
ipring  flowers — themselves  to  be  removed  just  in 
«he  loveliest  summer  days."  This  is  the  keynote 
;o  the  book,  which  describes  the  way  the  finer 
lative  plants  from  other  lands  should  be  Introduced 
n  the  wild  and  rougher  places  in  the  woodland,  in 
>he  home  srounds,  and  the  many  lovely  things 
;hat  may  be  erouped  and  naturalised  in  ditch, 
lane,  copse,  hedgerow,  brookside,  water,  and  bog. 
[t  tells  of  the  beauty  of  grassy  woodland  walk  and 
paths,  and  gives  helpful  lists  of  those  things  which 
the  planter  should  take  as  his  guide.  Another 
grateful  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  illustrated 
ivith  wood  illustrations,  made  chiefly  from  drawings 
jy  Alfred  Parsons.  Thid  editiou  of  the  **Wiid 
jrarden"  is  the  outcome  of  the  author's  ripe 
)xp«rience.  Twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
iTAt  edition  appeared,  and  throughout  that  time 
le  has  experimented  in  the  home  grounds  and 
MToodland,  with  the  result  that  the  present  volume 
iS  as  complete  and  useful  as  a  long  experience  can 
make  it.  The  chapter  *'Some  Hesults,"  by  Mr. 
SVilliam  Brock  bank,  is  full  of  suggestions,  and 
appeared  oriuindilly  in  The  Gauden.  That  devoted 
Lo  **  Hardy  Exotic  Flowering  Plants  for  the  Wild 
orarden"  is  one  of  the  most  helpful  in  the  book, 
3ind  is  a  guide  to  the  soils  required  by  the  various 
things  described.  Here  is  a  note  about  Mulgedium 
Plumieri,  which  was  sent  a  few  days  ago  for  our 
table:  "A  plant  of  distinct  port,  wilh  purplish 
blue  blossoms.  Till  recently  it  was  generally 
seen  in  botanic  gardens  only,  but  it  has  many 
merits  as  a  wild  garden  plant  and  for  groups  in 
)uiet  green  corners  of  pleasure  grounds  or  shrub- 
beries. It  does  best  in  rather  rich  ground,  and  in 
luch  will  pay  all  who  plant  it,  being  a  hardy  and 
long-lived  perennial.  The  foliage  is  sometimes 
3ver  a  yard  long,  and  the  flower-stems  over  6  feet 
high  in  good  soil." 

Addenda  to   Sanders'   Orchid 

Guide,  1901-8.— It  is  necessary  in  these  days 
when  hybrids  are  being  raised  with  surprising 
freedom  for  supplements  to  be  issued  with  a 
standard  guide  at  certain  intervals.     We  therefore 


claim  to  notoriety  lay  in  the  heavy  blotches 
and  spots  with  which  they  were  marked. 
Instead  of  these  characters,  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  suffused  all  over  with  a  delight- 
ful blending  of  red,  brown,  orange,  and 
purple,  the  first-named  colour  prevailing 
towards  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Sepals, 
petals,  and  lip  have  white  margins,  and  splashes 
of  white  show  here  and  there  through  the 
ground  colouring.  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne,  exhibited  this  new  Odonto- 
glossum  at  the  Temple  show  on  May  26,  27, 28, 
and  it  then  received  a  first-class  certificate. 


AGAPANTHUS    INSIGNIS. 

Recently  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
William    Bull   and 


SOCIETIES, 

THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY  AT 
GLASGOW. 
Thb  visit  of  the  National  Rose  Society  to  Glasgow 
on  the  15th  inst.  is  the  second  occasion  theRosarians 
of  the  south  have  crossed  the  Border,  they  having 
visited  Edinburgh  many  years  ago  when,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  summer  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Society,  a  National  Rose  Show  was 
held  in  the  spacious  Waverley  Market.  The  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  in  which  the  present  exhibition  was 
held,  though  the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the 
North  is,  mainly  on  account  of  deficiency  of 
light,  ill  adapted  to  flower  showing,  at  least  one- 
fifth  cf  the  blooms  on  Wednesday  week  being  set 
in  a  kind  of  twilight,  and  as  ihe  weather  was 
typical  of  Glasgow— "aye  raining  " — not  one  tiny 
blink  of  sunshine  appeared  to  lighten  the  gloom. 
However,  the  Roses  themselves  were  in  such 
ulorious  form  that  they  compensated  for  any  draw- 
backs in  connexion  with  their  surroundings.  Those 
competent  to  judge  declared  this  to  be  the  Rose 
show  of  the  year,  and  quite  equal  to  any  previously 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  backwardness 
of  Scottish  Roses  prevented  such  champions  as 
Messrs.  Croll,  of  Dundee,  and  Messrs.  Cocker, 
Aberdeen,  from  showing,  the  only  firm  present 
with  flowers  being  Mr.  Robertson,  Hellensburgh. 
The  officials  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Rosarians 
Society,  in  conjunction  with  which  association  the 
National  Rose  Society  held  this  provincial  show, 
were,  it  is  only  courteous  to  say,  most  attentive  in 
giving  every  facility  for  reporting.  The  arrange- 
ments on  the  whole  were  most  commendable. 
JuBiLBB  Trophy. 
Two  hsndsome  cups,  with  a  not  extrtvtgantly  large  bonus 
in  cash,  one  for  nunerymen  and  the  other  for  amateurs, 


Sons  of  Chelsea  was 
this  striking  Agapan- 
thus.  Though 
assigned  specific  rank 
it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  it  will  be 
classed  b^  botanists 
as  a  variety  of  the 
old  and  popular 
Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus.  However, 
from  the  ordinary 
form  it  diflfers  in 
several  well-marked 
particulars.  The 
flower  scape  of  the 
specimen  shown  was 
much  taller  than  is 
usually  seeUj  while 
the  foliage  is  also 
distinct,  the  basal 
portion  of  the  leaf 
being  marked  in  the 
centre  with  a  creamy 
tint.  The  most 
striking  feature  of 
all  is,  however,  the 
head  of  blossoms,  for 
the  individual 
flowers  are  far  more 
numerous  than  in 
any  other  form, 
added  to  which  they 
are  borne  on  longer 
pedicels,  so  that  the 
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were  productiTe  of  the  finest  blooms  in  the  show.  For  the 
former  the  prize  wu  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  Tarieties. 
there  being  nine  entries.  Messrs.  Harkness  tnd  Co. ,  Hltchin, 
was  easily  first  with  a  superb  set  of  blooms,  large,  fresh,  and 
in  perfect  coloar.  The  Tarieties  comprised  Mildred  Grant, 
OustaTe  Piganeau,  BMsie  Brown  (extra  fine),  Ulrich  Bmnner, 
Papa  Lambert  (very  fine),  the  same  remark  to  Gladys  Hark- 
ness.  Her  Majesty,  and  Marie  Rady ;  Marie  Baamann,  Mme. 
Victor  Verdler,  Lady  Mary  Beandaire  (a  lovely  bloom), 
Mme.  Charlei  Crapelet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Maman  Gochet 
(extra),  Comtesse  de  Lodre,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Mme. 
Cosin,  SoQTenir  d'Blise,  Prince  Arthur  (a  fine  bloomX 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Visher  Holmes,  Ellen  Drew  (lovely  in 
coloarX  Mrs.  Cocker,  Loiils  Van  Hontte,  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Killamey  (lovely),  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Marchioness  of  Di>wnshire,  Jean  Soupert,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Victor  Hugo  (In  wonderful  colour),  Niphetos,  and 
Ulster.  There  was  some  difficulty  in  determining  to  whom 
the  second  prise  should  be  awarded,  the  fight  between 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colchester,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  New- 
townards,  being  keen  and  close.  I^lnally  the  Irish  Rosea 
were  declared  the  less  good,  the  noted  Colchester  firm 
receiving  the  second  award,  and  Messrs.  Dickson  third.  The 
former  staged  Her  Majesty,  A.  K.  Williams,  Maman  Cochet, 
G.  Piganeau,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Marie  RodocanachI, 
Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Papa  Lambert,  Ulrich  Bmnner,  Ben  Cant  (silver 
medalX  White  Maman  Cochet,  Abel  Carri^re,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
MArie  Baumann,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  P.  Michelon, 
Mar6chal  Niel,  Duke  of  Bdinbursb,  Mme.  Cnsin,  Dupuy 
Jamaln,  Bessie  Brown,  Duchess  of  Portland,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Jean  Dncher,  Duchess  of  Momy,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Black 
Prince,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Maurice  Bemardin, 
Medea,  Reynolds  Hole,  Killamey,  and  Horace  Veraet. 

The  amateui-s'  cup  was  offered  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
dUtinct  varieties,  Mr.  B.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton,  Hitchin, 
securing  the  coveted  prise  with  beautifully  fresh  and  well- 
coloured  blooms  of  the  following:  Mildred  Grant,  Prince 
Arthur,  Her  Majesty,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Duchess  of 
Portland,  Mme.  Cusln,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Horace  Pemet,  Muriel 
Grabame,  Victor  Hugo  (a  grand  bloom  to  which  the  silver 
medal  was  awarded).  Her  Majesty,  Robert  Scott  (extra  fineX 
Alfred  Colomb,  White  Maman  Cochet  (extra),  Marie 
Baumann,  Maman  Cochet,  G.  Piganeau,  Bessie  Brown,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  secured 
second  prize,  and  Mr.  Henry  Machin,  Gatefurd  Hill, 
Worksop,  third. 

NURSBRTMBN. 

Rose  growers  are  like  other  classes  of  the  community, 
intensely  human,  and  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
distinct  varieties,  we  find  an  illustration  of  the  trait  In  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
reserved  their  best  blooms  for  this  class  and  beat  Messrs. 
Uarkness,who  placed  their  choicest  in  the  cup  class,  which, 
as  already  not^,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  securing.  Messrs. 
A.  Diclcson's  premier,  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
were  not  only  choice,  but  among  them  were  many  names 
not  to  be  found  in  other  collections.  The  sorts  were  M. 
Verdler,  Frau  Karl  Dmschki,  Tom  Wood,  Mme.  Cadeau 
Ramey,  Franchon  Mlcbelot,  Lady  Clanmorria,  Duchess  of 
Moray.  Mrs.  R.  C.Sharman  Crawford,  Xavier  Olibo,  Mrs. 
David  McKie  (a  cream  tinted  bloom  to  which  a  gold  medal 
was  awarded).  Captain  Hayward,  Her  M^esty,  Marie 
Baumann,  Florence  Pemberton,  Alphonse  Soupert, 
Bessie  Brown.  Helen  Keller,  Snsanne  Marie  Rodo- 
canachi.  Marchioness  Dufferin,  Munster  Cream  Seedling, 
G.  Pi^neau,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Comte  de  Raimbaud, 
Alice  Gratmro,  Louis  vah  Houtte,  Alice  Lindsell,  Horace 
Vemet,  Marie  Rady,  Robert  Scott  (extra),  Gladys  Harkness, 
Duchess  of  Portland,  Marquise  Jeanne  de  la  Chatainerage, 
E»ri  of  Dufferin,  Grand,  Mildred  Grant,  Ulster,  Caroline 
Testout,  Ulrich  Bmnner,  Mme.  Jules  Grarerevine,  Henrich 
Schultheis,  Bdouard  Strasshein,  Duke  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Annie  Wood,  William  Shean  (deep  plush  seedling), 
and  Helen  GuUIot;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Ca,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Robert  Soott,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  Susanne  Marie  Rodocauaohi  being  especially  noteworthy; 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  third. 

For  twenty-four  trebles,  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co. 
secured  first  with  a  magnificent  lot  of  blooms  of  lovely 
colouring.  They  comprised  Edward  Piganeau,  Mme.  Cadeau 
Raroey,  Duchess  of  Moray,  Caroline  Testout,  Marie  Baumann, 
Mildred  Grant,  Gladys  Harkness,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lady  M. 
Beauclerc,  Mme.  Crapelet,  Her  Majesty,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Frau  Kari  Dmschki,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet ;  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  were 
a  gfMd  second  with  fine  blooms ;  and  the  Hereford  Nursery 
Company  third. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  ?arieties,  Messrs.  Townsend 
and  Son,  Worcester,  were  first,  staging  good  examples  of 
ITIster  (grand  bloom),  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Caroline  Testout,  Helen 
Keller,  Her  Majesty,  Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  White 
L%dy,  Susanne  Marie  RodocanachI,  Frau  Karl  Dmschki, 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  G.  Piganeau,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Catherine  Mermet,  Captain 
Hayward,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Victor  Verdler,  Marchioness  of 
Downshire.  Duke  of  Wellington,  Crown  Prince,  Kaiserin  A. 
Victoria,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Robert  Duncan,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  La  France  de  '89,  Victor  Hugo,  Clio, 
Killamey,  Magna  Charta,  Maman  Cochet,  Reynolds  Hole, 
and  Ulrich  Bmnner ;  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  and  S<jn,  Cirencester, 
were  a  capital  second,  and  Mr.  David  Robertson,  Helens- 
burgh, third. 

For  sixteen  trebles,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son  were  again 
first ;  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  second,  with  among 
other  lovely  examples  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Muriel 
(Jrahame,  Kraest  Metz,  E.  V.  Hermanos,  Bessie  Brown,  The 
Bride,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Brides- 
maid, and  Mildred  Grant ;  Messrs.  John  Jeffries  and  Son, 
Cirencester,  were  third. 

For  eighteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  was  awarded  first,  staging 


grand  and  wonderfully  coloured  blooms.  The  varieties 
were  White  Maman  Cochet,  Eroest  Metz,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Innocente  Pirola,  Maman  Cochet, 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Medea  (very  flneX  Bridesmaid.  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Golden  Gate,  Cornelia 
Koch,  Muriel  Grahame,  Marshal  Niel,  Miss  Edith  Brownlow, 
The  Bride,  and  E.  V.  Hennandoa.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  were  second— Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Francisca 
Kruger,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon  being  noteworthy  blooms; 
third,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester. 

For  twelve  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes,  there  were  nine 
entries.  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath, 
Worcester,  being  first :  second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast ; 
third,  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford. 

Open. 

Twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties:  First, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited ;  second,  Messrs.  F. 
Cant  and  Co. ;  third,  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

Twelve  white  or  yellow  Roses  (twelve  entries);  First, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  witli  grand  Duchess 
of  Portland  ;  second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  with  lovely 
blooms  of  Bessie  Brown ;  third,  Mr.  George  Prince. 

Twelve  blooms,  light  pink  or  rose  coloured  varieties ;  First, 
Mr.  George  Prince,  with  grand  blooms  of  Mildred  Grant ; 
second,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  with  same  variety ;  third, 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  with  Ulster. 

Twelve  blooms,  light  or  dark  crimson  varieties :  First, 
McMrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  with  A.  K.  Williams ;  second, 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son,  with  Roaeriste  Jacobs ;  third, 
Meisrs.A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Twelve  varieties,  fives  in  vases.  These,  like  the  foregoing, 
were  badly  placed,  but  some  grand  fiowers  were  shown.  Mr. 
George  Prince  was  first,  with  unnamed  varieties ;  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  second ;  and  Messrs.  Townsend 
a  close  third. 

The  next  class  was  for  new  seedling  Roses,  or  distinct 
sports,  three  trusses,  either  not  yet  in  cbmmerce,  or  not 
distributed  earlier  than  November,  1002.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
lielfast,  gold  medal  for  Hugh  Dickson,  H  P.  ;  card  of  com- 
mendation for  J.  B.  Clark,  H.T.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Limited,  Newtownarids,  gold  medal  for  Mrs.  David 
McKie ;  card  of  commendation  for  Dean  Hole  and  Duchess 
of  Westminster.  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester, 
gold  medal  for  climbing  Polyantha  Blush  Rambler. 

For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  distinct  varieties  (treblesX 
a  grand  class,  Mr.  George  Prince  was  first ;  second,  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.  ;  third,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons, 
Limited. 

For  eighteen  distinct,  garden,  or  decorative  varieties,  not 
less  than  thiee  trasses  of  each  (space  8  feet  by  3  feet),  there 
was  only  a  slisht  competition.  The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headington,  Oxford ;  Messrs. 
F.  Cant  and  Co.,  second ;  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  third. 

AXATBURS. 

The  trophy  prizes  have  already  been  noted. 

For  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  was  first,  showing  Tenny- 
son, White  Maman  Cochet,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Sharman 
Crawford,  Mrs.  Mawley,  Caroline  Testout,  Papa  Lambert, 
and  Frau  Karl  Dmschki ;  second,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  with 
very  fresh  blooms ;  third,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester. 

For  eight  distinct  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell  stood  first  with  a  grand  lot ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Machin ; 
third,  Mr.  Conway  Jones. 

For  nine  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes  excluded,  Mr.  R. 
Park,  Bedale,  was  first ;  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  SO,  Duffleld  Road, 
Derby,  second ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third. 

GROWERS  OF  LK8S  THAN  2,000  ROSKS. 

The  three  immediately  succeeding  classes  were  confined  to 
growers  of  less  than  2,000  Roses. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs ; 
second,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley  ;  third,  Mr.  Whittle. 

For  six  trebles :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs ;  second,  Mr. 
Mnhlon  Whittle  ;  third,  Mr.  E.  Mawley. 

For  six  blooms,  Teas  and  Noisettci  ex  luded  :  Firtt,  Mr. 
R.  Foley  Jones ;  second,  Mr.  Mawley. 

Open  to  Growers  op  Less  than  i.oou  Plants. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  R.  L.  Garaett,  Myre- 
side.  Lanes ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Monies,  Hitchin ;  third,  Mr.  A. 
Gray,Jun.,  Helensburgh. 

Opbn  to  Growers  op  Less  than  600  Varieties. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  varieties :  First,  Mr.  H.  Adamson, 
Bedale;  second,  Mr.  W.  Upton,  Leicester;  third,  Nina 
Dickson.  Newby  Bridge. 

Open  to  all  Amateurs. 

Six  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties :  First,  Mr. 
Conway  Jones,  with  Alice  Lindsell,  Robert  Scott,  Gladys 
Harkness,  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Moyra  Beauclerc,  and 
Duchess  of  Portland  ;  second,  Mr.  Mahlon  Whittle  ;  third, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Twelve  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes :  First,  the  Rev.  F.  R. 
Bnmside,  Great  Stanbridge  Rectory,  Essex,  with  White 
Maman  Cochet  (also  awarded  silver  medal  for  best  bloomX 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Maman  Cochet,  Edith 
Brownlow,  llie  Bride,  Mme.  Cusin,  Muriel  Grahame,  Golden 
Gate,  Catherine  Mermet,  Medea,  and  Eroest  Metz ;  second, 
Mr.  Conway  Jones.  For  nine  blooms,  the  names  for  first  and 
second  are  the  same,  Mr.  Lindsell  securing  third. 

Open  to  Growers  op  Less  than  500  Plants. 

For  nine  blooms.  Teas  and  Noisettes:  First,  Mr.  F.  Foley 
Hobbs  ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Whittle. 

Open  to  Growers  of  Less  than  200  Plants. 
Six  distinct  varieties,  Teas  and  Noisettes  :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Upton ;  second.  Rev.  R.  I.  Langtree,  Grange-over-Sands ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Adamson. 

Extra  Cijiss  Open  to  all  Amateurs. 
Six  trebles.  Teas  and  Noisettes :  First,  Rev.  F.  R.  Bnroside, 
with  fine  examples. 
Twelve    distinct  varieties,  garden  or  decorative  Roses 
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(space  occupied  limited  to  6  feet  by  3  feet):    Bqoal  flat. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  and  Mr.  Elward  Mawley. 
Classes  Confined  to  Local  Growmrs. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  First,  Mr.  1 
Helensburgh ;  second,  Mr.  Russell,  Newton  Mearns  ; 
Mr.  MacFarquhar,  HeleuAburgh. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties :  First  and  silver  i 
Mr.  Black,  Kinglussie,  Fife;  second,  Mr.  Whyte, 
burgh ;  third,  Mr.  Smith,  Cordrop. 

Six  blooms,  distinct  varieties :  First,  Mr.  Bossell :  \ 
Mr.  W.  K.  Gair. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  medal  Roses  already  n 

Messrs.   D.  Prior  and  Sons  secured  one  for  Wlilte  

Cochet ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  another  for  a  glorious  bloosa  4tf 
Victor  Hugo.  The  King's  Acre  Nursenr  ComiMuiy.  HereCort, 
and  Mr.  Conway  Jones  medals  for  Mildred  Grants 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  staged  maasas  of  a  nev 
Polyantha,  almost  single,  called  Blush  Rambler,  and  a»QW 
miscellaneous  exhibits  may  be  mentioned  a  group  of  GbiM- 
tlons  from  Mr.  Matthew  Campbell,  High  Blsnty re,  and  m 
extensive  assortment  of  beautiful  Pansiea,  Violas,  Swsa 
Peas,  and  Pelargoniums,  from  Messrs.  Dobble  and  Co. 
Rothesay. 

FORMBY. 
This  successful  exhibition  was  again  held,  by  Use  kisd 
permission  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Rockliff  in  a  field  adjolnliiff  Brian 
Hey  on  the  15th  inst,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  report  iattt 
trying  season  an  undoubted  improvement  in  all  dnnarfmisis 
in  the  exhibits  staged  by  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  rmitafs 

Roses, 
as  usual,  were  the  leading  feature,  and  were  not  only  aood  ■ 
quality  but  in  greater  quantity  than  hitherto^  mSTk 
Kennedy,  as  usual,  occupied  a  foremost  position  by  secmte 
three  firsts,  having  beautiful  blooms  of  La  F^aooe.  A.  C 
Williams,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Captain  Harwvi, 
KiUaraey,  Bridesmaid,  Maman  Cochet,  Medea,  Mme/CariL 
and  others.  Mr.  Luther  Watts  secured  two  flrats,  and  '**^^ 
exhibitors  that  led  in  the  several  classee  were  MSm  M  A. 
Rimmer,  Messrs.  G.  Lunt,  T.  Carlyle,  T.  Pngfa,  D.  Lever  sad 
J.  H.  Page.  Mr.  Carlyle  gained  the  National  Boae  Societr'i 
silver  medal  for  a  medium-sized  but  channinK  blooa  d 
Maman  CocheL    Coming  closely  on  the  Roee  is  the  favoiaic 

Sweet  Pea, 
which  Is  enhanced  in  interest  by  the  silver  bowl  preeentad  br 
Mr.  H.  MIddlehurst.  ThU  brought  about  a  dMini^af 
petitors,  Mr.  Dodd,  Jan.,  last  years  winner,  again  oceaofisv 
the  premier  position  with  well  cultivated  flowers  btoSbS 
arranged.  Very  good  were  Salopian,  Duke  of  WestrninZL 
Miss  Willmott,  Emily  Eckford,  Gorgeous,  Lsdr  g5 
Hamilton,  Ac. 

Bboonlas 
were  well  staged  by  Mr.  Luther  Watts,  who  won  for  Ifaei 
single  varieties  and  tliree  doubles.  Gloxinias  were  abos 
pleasing  feature  supported  generally  with  better  srown  siofi 
and  greenhouse  planU,  Fuchsiss,  Geranluma,  and  Fens  bste 
especially  good.  Seven  ladies  made  an  excellent  ahowta 
table  decorations,  bouquets,  sprays,  Ac,,  showins 
original  designs. 

Mr.  W.  Mackerall  secured  the  leading  award  for  a  < 
tioo  of  good  vegetables,  the  cottagers  being  of  bish 
this  department. 

Amongst  the  numerous  exhibits  not  for  ooaDetidoa 
which  gained  an  award  of  merit  were  Messrs.  A.  DIclDsoiisai 
Sons,  Newtownards,  for  fine  Bessie  Brown  and  MUdisi 
Grant  Roses,  about  four  dosen  of  each  variety,  and  ooils^ 
tion  of  well-grown  Sweet  Peas  and  herbaceous  cut  flovM- 
Mr.  R.  Wright,  Ormskirk,  Pansies  and  Violaa  :  Mr  & 
MIddlehurst,  Liverpool,  choice  collection  of  Sweet  Pte- 
Messrs.  T.  Davis  and  Co.,Wavertree,  Liliums,  PtotuniaaUr 
of  the  Valley,  Gladioli,  and  good  vegeUbles;  MesanTciS 
well,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  herbaceous  cut  Aowbib  Me. 
T.  Push,  secreUry,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Bushell,  treasurer  aUf 
carried  out  their  respective  duties.  * 

HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
Excursion  to  Windsor. 
The  annual  excursion  of  members  of  this  club  suid  th* 
friends  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  16th  insU,  and  deaaAe 
the  somewhat  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  was  mS 
enjoyed.  The  party,  about  eighty  in  number,  mStii 
Paddington  terminus  at  10  a.m.,  and  proceeded  in  tes 
saloon  carriages  to  Windsor,  where,  thanks  to  the  iuvalnUi 
aid  and  management  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  who  kfaidtr 
undertook  the  arrangements,  and  the  great  courteav  oiMr 
Nutt,  the  architect,  Mr.  Mackellar,  the  head  gardener  and  iU 
Tait,  the  farm  steward,  thecaatle,  the  grounds,  'and  ike 
splendid  collection  of  cattle  weie  all  inspected  in  tun  under 
the  best  of  auspices.  The  club,  thanks  to  special  penaisrias 
accorded  by  His  Majestv,  enjoyed  the  nnuaual  privHenetf 
visiting  the  private  gardens,  as  well  as  those  more  -  " 
open  to  inspection,  and  it  need  hardly  be  Sb 
delighted,  not  only  by  their  beautiful  design  and  .. 
ment,  but  also  by  the  perfection  of  the  order  in  whidi  "uSf 
were  kept  So  great  indeed  was  the  pleasure  that  tSi 
fortunately  transient  showers  and  generally  dull  and 
threatening  weather  formed  practically  no  bar  to  enjoviBCHt 
On  arriving  at  Windsor  some  of  the  party  decided  to  drive 
through  and  around  the  splendid  park ;  the  major  nambir 
however,  deterred  by  the  threatened  downpour,  eleoud  ca 
visit  the  interior  of  the  castle,  and  although  the  '■t-**' 
apartments  were  not  available  for  inspection,  tber  weak 
through  St.  George's  Chapel,  the  Memorial  Chapel,  and  n»iM> 
adjuncts  of  the  castle,  which  was  greatly  enhanced  tivtte 
presence  of  Mr.  Nutt,  who  very  kindly  acted  as  eiceraae  lo 
the  party,  pointing  out  with  the  finger  of  an  expert  tiM 
special  points  of  architectural  and  historical  interesL  To 
those  who  drove  round  the  park  the  beauty  of  the  aosn* 
was  heightened  rather  than  otherwise  by  the  freahassi 
imparted  by  the  showers,  the  atmoapheric  effects  on  tte 
long  vislas  of  the  avenues  being  charming.  At  one  o'clock  tks 
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puty  lanched  at  Metm.  Ltyton's,  and  tabtequeotly  wer» 
coodocMd  oTer  the  gardeot  by  Mr.  MaokellAr,  pMting 
UutNigh  the  priTAM  ohm  aforetaid,  and  thenoa  to  the 
dairy,  the  kennelt,  and  farm,  floally  reaching  Krogmore.  A 
capital  tea  had  been  arranged  by  tpeclal  permiuion  ia 
one  of  the  Royal  conaervatorlet,  after  which  a  couple  of 
hottra  were  spent  in  Tltiting  the  kitchen  and  other  gardent, 
and  eventually,  under  Mr.  Tatt'i  kind  superTlslon,  the  pick 
d  the  prUe  cattle  were  paraded  for  the  viaiton'  benefit,  the 
^^  then  being  driven  back  to  Windsor  to  dinner  at 
Layton't. 


SZ 


Mr.  Harry  Veitch  presided,  and  after  the  toast  of  "  The 
King  "  had  been  duly  and  gratefully  honoured,  the  health  of 
Meesn.  Nntt,  Mackellar,  and  Talt,  the  two  latter  gentlemen 
iMlng  present,  was  proposed  and  drank  with  enthusiastic 
raoognition  of  their  Kind  contribntton  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day,  the  function  closing  afUr  a  few  words  from  Mr. 
Hunt,  a  visitor  from  the  Antipodes,  with  a  simUarly  well- 
deserved  recognition  ol  Mr.  Harry  Veitch's  highly  successful 
dTorU  to  make  it  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  club. 
The  party  then  broke  up,  returning  to  London  as  they  came, 
•nd  unanimously  declaring  that  had  the  weather  been 
better  they  could  not  possibly  have  enjoyed  thamselvea 


CBOYDON  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Tomato  OBOwma. 
That  most  popular  fruit  the  Tomato  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  given  before  the  members  of  this  society  at  thetr  rooms, 
George  Street,  on  the  14th  inst,  and  the  mode  of  culture 
racommended  by  Mr.  y.  Oxtoby,  Goombe  Lodge  Qardens, 
found  hearty  appreciation  from  all  present.  Commencing 
With  the  early  introduction  of  Tomatoes  to  this  country, 
Mr.  Oxtoby  remarked  it  was  only  of  recent  years  that  this 
«sculent  has  gained  such  prominence,  and  ita  acquisition  to 
our  Ublea  all  the  year  round  as  a  luscious  fruit  makes  the 
demand  ever  increasing.  For  cultivation  in  the  open  ground, 
he  advised  sowina  the  seed  ear^  in  March  in  well-drained 
pota  or  pans,  and  placed  in  any  warm  house.  When  the 
■aedlinn  appear  remove  to  near  the  glass,  shading  slightly 
nntU  the  seed  leaves  are  fully  developed,  then  give  full 
axpoaore  to  prevent  spindly  growth.  After  the  second  pair 
d  leaves  are  formed,  pot  off  singly  into  Scinch  poU,  using 
any  good  loamy  soil,  and  slightly  shade  fur  a  day  or  twa 
Xaep  them  well  up  to  the  glass  and  do  not  overcrowd  ;  water 
earefUUy,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  get  dry.  They  should 
then  have  made  strong  growth,  and  will  require  slilfting 
Into  di-inch  pots,  using  loam,  a  little  decayed  manure, 
iome  burnt  refuse,  and  a  llUle  soot ;  also  to  each  barrow 
load  of  soil  mix  about  a  Much  pot  of  artificial  manure. 
The  sou  should  be  motet,  and  heavy  watering  for  a  few  days 
ahonki  be  withheld;  gradually  haiden  off  when  well 
established,  and  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June 
they  win  be  ready  for  planting  out,  that  is,  prodding  the 
weather  to  favourable.  The  poattion  outside  for  their  rscep- 
tion  should  be  very  sunny,  and  the  planU  should  be  2  feet  to 
S  feet  apart.  Put  a  stake  to  each  plant  and  remove  all  side 
ahoots  as  they  appear.  Pinch  the  lop  of  the  plant  out  above 
the  third  bunch  of  flowers.  Manure  water  given  twice  a 
week  when  the  fruita  are  swelling  will  help  them  consider- 
ably. Bemove  the  fruite  as  they  begin  to  ripen,  for  they 
will  flnlsh  just  ss  well  laid  on  a  warm  shelf  covered  with  a 
pleeeof  paper.  For  culture  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they 
can  be  grown  all  the  year  round,  he  recommended  sowing  the 
•eed  in  September  for  April  supply  of  fralt.  After  raising 
the  seedlings  pot  on  gradually  Into  increasing  sized  pots 
until  the  10-lnoh  pot  to  reached  early  in  the  new  year.  The 
aoU  requlrsd  for  these  te  good  loam  and  half-decayed  horse 
manure,  piece  the  pots  on  the  front  stage,  and  train  the 
eordons  or  stems  at  a  dtetence  of  0  inches  to  12  inches 
nnder  the  glass.  The  removal  of  the  side  shooU,  as  recom- 
mended for  outaide  cultivatioo,  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
Cop  of  the  plant  pinched  out  when  the  required  height  is 
TMched.  When  In  bloom  the  stems  should  be  slightly 
tapped  periodically  te  help  feriilisation,  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  over-wster  them.  Keep  the  temperature  at 
«0«.  and  ventilate  at  all  favourable  opportuniUes.  Disease  te 
▼ery  prevalent  during  winter  growth,  and  Is  prevented  \3f 
oonstent  attention  to  ventllaUon  and  temperature  of  the 
KTsenbouse,  keeping  the  atmosphere  buoyant  at  all  times. 
Snccesslonal  sowings  should  be  made  in  January,  March,  and 
May  for  later  supplies.  The  lecturer  gave  a  few  interest insr 
oommenteon  the  diseases  of  the  Tomato,  and  many  excellent 
pointe  were  learned  as  to  their  prevention  and  cure. 
Following  a  hearty  discussion  of  the  paper,  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Oxtoby  for  hte  extremely 
praoUcal  and  well  delivered  lecture.  Mr.  A.  Maslen  wUI 
^▼e  the  next  paper,  "Summer  Pruning,"  on  August  18. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
SCIBNTIFIO  COXMITTBS,  JULY  7. 

FRgSBNT :  Dr.  M.  G.  Cooke  (In  the  chair),  Messrs.  Holmes, 
Oordon,  Massee,  Saunders,  Professor  Boulger,  Revs.  W.  Wilks 
and  G.  Henslow  (hon.  seo.)L 

AppU  treet  and  insects.— Ut.  Saunders  reporte  as  follows 
opon  specimens  received  from  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ardross, 
Z.eeds :  **  The  Apple  trees  are  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  of 
two  different  moths,  but  the  habite  of  both  kinds  are  very 
at milar.  The  green  caterpillars  are  those  of  the  winter  moth 
<Cheimatobia  brnmaU),  the  brown  and  yellow  ones  of  the 
«reat  winter  moth  (Hybemla  defoliaris} ;  both  belong  to  the 
family  Geometridn,  and  are  two  of  the  most  destruclive 
peats  to  Apple  trees.  The  females  of  both  kinds  are  wing- 
leas,  or  have  only  the  rudiments  of  wings,  so  that  they  are 
incapable  of  filfcht.  As  the  chrysalides  are  formed  In  the 
ground  when  the  molhs  emerge,  it  Is  evident  that  they  most 
■climb  up  the  trees  if  they  wish  to  lay  their  eggs,  as  h  their 
ciutom,  near  the  bads.  To  prevent  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  things,  if  it  Is  desired  to  protect  the  trees  from 
attacks  by  the  caterpillars.  The  simplest  way  of  effecting 
thte  te  to  fasten  greasy  bands  round  the  stems,  which  the 
caterpillars  are  unable  to  cross.  As  this  might  Injure  the 
tree  if  the  grease  came  in  contact  with  it,  a  strip  of  grease- 


proof paper,  7  inches  or  8  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to 
overlap  an  inch  or  more,  should  be  tied  round  the  trees,  sav 
S  feet  from  the  ground,  and  fastened  top  and  bottom  with 
bast  matting  or  soft  string  that  will  not  cut  the  paper. 
Over  thte  should  be  tied  a  strip  of  calico  about  the  same 
width,  also  tied  top  and  bottom  ;  thte  must  be  well  smeared 
with  cart-grease,  soft  soap,  and  traln-oU  mixed,  so  that  a 
soft,  sticky  compound  is  formed  in  which  the  moths  will 
be  caught.  These  bands  should  be  put  into  position  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  October,  and  kept  in  working  order 
until  well  after  Christmas.  To  do  thte  the  bands  should  be 
re-greased  every  now  and  then,  or  whenever  it  te  found 


that  the  grease  to  losing  ite  stickiness,  or,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case,  clogged  up  with  the  number  of  moths  caught  in  it. 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  some  of  the  females 


may  find  their  way  into  the  young  shoots.  Some  are  no 
doubt  carried  by  the  males  (who  fly  well)  when  coupled,  so 
that  it  te  useful,  when  it  can  be  carried  out,  to  spray  the 
trees  before  the  buds  show  any  signs  of  opening  with  a 
caustic  alkali  wash,  made  by  dissolving  lib.  of  caustic  soda 
in  half  a  bucket  of  water,  add  fib.  of  pearlash,  and  stir 
until  all  is  dissolved,  then  add  enough  soft  water  to  make 
10  ^lona,  and  finally  stir  in  lUoi.  of  soft  soap  which  has 
been  melted  in  a  little  hot  water.  Thte  mixture  la  very 
caustic,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  skin  or 
clothes,  and  if  it  does  it  should  be  wiped  off  as  soon  as 
poesibia  A  still  day  should  be  ohoeen,  so  that  the  wind  will 
not  blow  it  on  to  the  operators ;  thte  spraying  should  kill 
the  eggs  if  any  are  laid  on  the  tree.  To  destroy  the  cater- 
pillars the  trees  should  be  sprayed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has 
set  with  paraffin  emuteion,  or  ilb.  of  Parte  green  and  ^Ib. 
of  lime  mixed  in  60  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  must  be 
kept  well  stirred,  as  the  Parte  green  te  very  heavy,  and  soon 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  in  thte  case  some  of  the  mixture 
will  be  too  weak  to  kill  the  caterpillars,  and  the  rest  so 
strong  that  the  foliage  will  be  injured." 

Lilme  ikooU  and  frMt.—Mr.  Massee  showed  a  curious  and 
important  effect  of  froat  on  the  leavea  of  the  Lilaa  The 
apex  was  frost-bitten,  then,  after  a  thaw,  the  leaf  became 
attacked  by  Botrytte  cinerea,  which  travelled  down  the 
region  of  the  midrib  and  petiole,  till  it  attacked  the  terminal 
bud  between  the  leavea.  As  thousands  of  flower  buds  were 
thus  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  late  frost,  such 
represented  great  pecuniary  loss  to  the  growers  for  the 
flower  markets. 

Floral  Coxmittbk. 
Chibwick  Mkrimo,  Jult  16. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Ksq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  A* 
Perry,  C.  Jeffries,  R.  Dean,  W.  J.  James.  W.  Cuthbertson. 
W.  P.  Thompson,  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  W.  Barr,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  and  C.  Dixon. 

Th?  object  of  the  above  meeting  was  to  examine  Poppies 
of  which  the  under-named  were  then  regarded  as  the  best. 

The  following  received  the  award  of  merit  :— 

Poppy  Cardinal  (white).—A  vigorous  and  sturdy  variety, 
about  1(  feet  high,  with  handsome  well  expanded  snow- 
white  flowers,  very  beautiful,  and  approaching  to  4  inches 
diameter.    From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

P.  Msphinto.—l'hiM  te  also  a  sturdy,  vigorous  growing 
sort,  of  nearly  erect  growth,  the  Urge  handsome  sinale 
flowers  some  4^  inches  across,  with  deeply  notehed  petsis, 
being  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  and  blotehed  at  the  base  with 
a  darker  shade.  From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden.  W.C. 

P.  glaueum,—A  very  showy  and  neat  growing  Poppy, 


about  16  inches  high,  and  well  adapted  for  a  variety  of  uses 
within  the  limits  of  the  garden.  The  habit  of  the  plant  te 
branching,  the  handsome  crimson  flowers  blotehed  at  the 


base  with  deep  crimson.    From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  C!a. 

Rothesay,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  and 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 
The  following  were  highly  commended  (*  *  *)  :— 
Poppy   WhiU  Colossal.— An  erect  growing  plant,  2  feet 

high  or  more,  with  double  white  narrow  netalled  flowers.  The 

latter  are  fully  6  Inches  across.   From  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons, 

Covent  Garden. 
P.  MurssUiJL-pL  Amsriean  Plag.—^  called  probably  by 


reason  of  the'  large  double  white  flowers  having  stripes  of 

purple  ;  the  margins  of  the  petals  are  touched  wf 

shade.    From  McMrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay, 


P.  Blush  Cardinal  Victoria.— A  pale  pink  double-flowered 
variety,  erect  in  growth,  and  about  18  inches  high ;  the 
growth  is  sturdy  and  vigorous.  From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.,  Rothesay. 

P.  arenariufn.—A  slender  plant  16  inches  high.  Flowers 
scarlet  with  a  heavy  bloteh  of  black  at  the  base  of  each  petal. 
From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Fruit  and  VEOSTABLg  Committeb. 
Chiswick  Mbitino,  Jult  14. 

A  second  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegeteble  committee  was 
held  at  Chiswick  on  July  14. 

Present:  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  (chairman),  Messrs.  Owen 
Thomas.  J.  Jacques,  G.  Wythes,  W.  Bates,  H.  Markham, 
S.  Mortimer,  H.  EiUng,  G.  iLelf,  and  A.  Dean.  Prior  to  com- 
mencing business  it  wai  unanimously  agreed  that  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  be  requested  to  send  on  behalf  of  the  committee  a 
sincere  expression  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  W.  Marshall 
in  his  illness.  Mr.  Bunyard  introduced  a  remarkably  floe 
sample  of  the  new  Glvon's  Late  Strawberry,  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  a  year  or  two  sincu.  It  was  reported  as 
being  remarkably  fine  and  a  splendid  cropper  at  Maidstone. 
The  fruits  were  of  first-class  quality.  The  whole  of  the  Peas 
grown  for  trial  other  than  the  few  early  ones  dealt  with  at 
the  first  meeting,  were  then  examined,  and  ultimately  first- 
class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Peerlesi  (Sutton  and  Sons), 
a  very  fine  weIl-flavoure<l  3  feet  Marrow,  and  a  capiui 
cropper,  and  to  Improved  Monarch  (J.  Sharp  and  Co.),  a  very 
fine  variety  7  feet  in  height,  pods  large,  and  very  abundantly 
produced. 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  Coleman's  Favourite, 
3  feet,  very  fine  pods  ;  Webb's  Kaiser,  similar  height,  pods 
long,  green,  and  abundant ;  Rivenhall  Wonder  (Cooper, 
Taber   and    Co.),    20   inches   in  height  and  a  remarkable 


cropper ;  Aristocrat  (Sharps  and  Co.),  4  feet,  heavy  cropper 
and  uf  fine  quality ;  Sherwood  Forest  (Hurst  and  Son),  a  very 
fine  7  feet  Pea  and  a  great  cropper ;  Progression  (Jamea 
Velteh  and  Sons),  a  capitel  6  feet  Pea  of  great 
excellence;  and  to  Feltham  Gem  (James  Velteh  and 
Sons),  2  feet  in  height,  and  late,  pods  green,  crop 
heavy,  an  excellent  dwarf  variety.  Some  Cabbages,  spring- 
planted,  were  seen,  but  the  stocks  were  both  coarse  and 
uneven.  The  Vegeteble  Alarrow  plante  having  been  mulched 
with  manure  are  now  promising  well.  Potetoes  so  far  look 
very  well,  and  the  dwarf  Kidney  Beans  will  soon  be  ready 
for  examination. 

Drill  Hall  Mxbtirq. 
Orchid  Coxxmu. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Velteh,  Ssq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay.  Waiter  Cobb,  Jas.  Douglas,  H.  T. 
Pitt,  T.  W.  Bond,  W.  H.  Young,  W.  Boxall.  J.  Wilson  Potter, 
H.  LitUe,  H.  Ballantinc,  H.  M.  PoUett,  M.  Gleeson,  and  E. 
Hill. 

M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  TankervlUe,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Buokell),  showed  Odontoglossum  crtepum, 
Cooke's  variety. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  Sons,  Limited.  Broxboume, 
Herta,  showed  Cattleya  gaskellUna  and  Cattteya  MendelH 
var.  King  Edward  VII.,  the  Utter  with  pun  white  sepate 
and  peute  and  pale  yellow  throat 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
showed  Cattleya  Moseiie  vsr.  Wagneri.  C.  Harrteonl  alba, 
Lnlia  mi^alte,  Renanthera  Storiei,  with  rich  crimson  and 
brown  flowers,  and  Eulophlella  peetersiana. 

In  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons'  group  of  Orohids  were  L«llo- 
Cartleva  Martinetl,  L.-C.  Bletehleyensis,  Cattleya  Mossto 
coelestls  (very  attractive),  Eria  oonvallarioldes,  Cypripedlam 
barbato-rothsohlldlanum,  and  Cinluea  warreana  (botanical 
oertlflcate).    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Nbw  Orchids. 

a  flrst-class  cerilflcate  was  given  to 

LceluhCatUsya  BleUMeyensU  /tfuminota.— Cattleya  gigas 
and  Lnlia  tenebrosa  are  the  parenU  of  thte  hybrid.  It  to  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  typical  hybrid  (L.  C.  Bleteh- 
leyenste);  it  te  much  larger,  and  the  flowers  are  more  richly 
coloured.  Sepals  and  peUls  are  rosy  purple  tinged  wiw 
buff,  while  the  lip  te  rich  purple.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Cypripedivnn  x  UUor.—C.  lawrenclanum  and  C.  sanderi- 
anum  are  the  narante  of  this  new  Cypripedlum.  The  long 
drooping  petols  are  dull  green,  spotted  with  brown,  the 
dorsal  sepal  te  a  brighter  green  llnea  with  purple-brown,  and 
the  lip  Is  brown.    Shown  by  Reginald  Young,  Esq. 

Fruit  and  Vbqktablr  Comiiittkb. 

Prssent:  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  J.  Gheal, 
Henry  Esling,  George  Woodward,  S.  Moriimer,  Alex.  Dean, 
T.  W.  Bates,  George  Keif,  Lewis  Castle,  J.  Jaquea, 
C.  G.  A.  Nix,  J.  WiUaid,  A.  H.  Pearson,  H.  Balderson,  and 
Owen  Thomas. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Cheteea,  showed 
a  new  Strawberry  called  President  Loubet.  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Waterloo  and  Sir  Charles  Kapler.  In  appear- 
ance the  fruit  closely  resembles  Waterloo,  but  it  has  a  flavour 
much  like  that  of  Sir  Charlea  Napier.  In  thte  respect  it  te 
an  improvement,  for  Waterloo,  although  valuable  on  account 
of  ite  slxe,  flue  appearance,  and  lateness,  leaves  mudi  to  be 
desired  as  regards  flavour.  The  committee  made  no  award 
to  thte  new  Strawberry.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  a 
basketful  of  Loganberry,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  waa 
given. 

Mr.  H.  Becker,  Imperial  Nurseries,  Jersey,  sent  Gooseberry 
GrouvUle  Giant,  said  to  be  a  great  bearer.  The  fruite  are 
large,  almost  round,  and  greenish  yellow.  They  much 
resemble  the  variety  Leader. 

Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  showed  Peach  Libra 
(Blackmore).  It  te  a  fairly  large  fruit,  and  highly  cotoured. 
Thte  Peach  was  raised  from  Alexander,  the  pollen  parent 
being  unknown.  The  fruite  shown  were  gathered  from  a 
tree  planted  in  a  cold  house  December,  1901,  and  are  below 
the  size  of  those  gathered  from  the  same  tree  in  July,  1902. 
The  fruit  committee  wished  to  see  thte  Peach  again  when 
fully  ripe. 

The  Loganberry  was  shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Denny,  The 
Gardens,  Blandford,  but  the  fruita  were  badly  packed  and 
reduced  to  a  pulp. 

Tomato  Becker's  Excel  All  was  shown  by  Mr.  Becker, 
Jersey.  It  is  a  round,  fairly  large  fruit,  of  very  bright  colour. 

A  new  Cucumber  called  the  Lemon  Cucumber  was  shown  by 
Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham.  It  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  Cucumber,  the  fruite  vary  in  length  from  3  Inchea 
to  6  inches,  are  oblong  in  nhape  and  ribbed.  Their  colour  te 
cream  or  pale  yellow,  with  purple  dots.  Thte  Cucumber  te 
of  American  origin,  and  ita  culture  necessitates  very  little 
artificial  heat. 

Melon  Lilbum  Favourite,  a  green  fleshed,  very  juicy  vsriety, 
of  medium  stee,  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Mathers,  Abbey  View, 
Kelso. 

Mr.  George  Hobday,  Romford,  showed  large  well  flUed 
pods  of  Pea  Essex  Wonder. 

The  Strawberry  Grape  was  well  shown  by  Dr.  E.  Bonavla, 
Westwood,  Richmond  Road,  Worthing. 

MeMrs.  John  R.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  culinary  Peas,  many  good  varieties 
were  included.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Apple  Early  Victoria  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cross  and 
Son,  Wtebech. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

'1  he  Loganberry. —TY\\%  mem  well-known  Raspberry- Black- 
berry was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea. 

Floral  Committer. 

Present :  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  J.  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
Charies  Dixon,  W.  Bain,  C.  J.  Salter,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  R,  W. 
Wallace,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  H.  J.  Jones,  Charles  E.  Shea, 
W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  George  Paul,  W.  J.  James, 
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Amot  Perry,  Charlet  Jeffries,  J.  Fraser,  £.  T.  Cook,  and  R. 
Dean. 

Air.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  showed  a  collection  of 
•ome  thirty-six  species  and  varieties  of  Oymnogrammas, 
mostly  medium-sized  plants.  The  group  was  quite  a  feature 
and  beautifully  arranged.  Indeed,  the  taste  displayed  in 
this  direction  save  an  additional  charm  to  a  most  interesting 
gathering  of  Gold  and  Silver  Perns. 

We  were  most  pleased  with  grandlceps  superba,  a  golden- 
tasselled  form ;  chrysophylla  grandiceps,  a  heavily-tasselled 
form ;  and  chrysophylla  ramosa,  a  dwarf  erect  variety,  and 
all  of  golden  hue.  In  the  silvery  section  Cordreyi, 
Havescens  cristata,  elegantissima,  peruviana  cristata,  and 
peruviana  argyrophylla  were  the  most  effective. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  set  up  a  group 
of  hardy  flowers  in  which  Japanese  Iris  predominated.  In 
these  we  noted  many  fine  forms,  both  in  colour  and  size,  the 
dark  blue  being  especially  good.  Some  Liliums  were  also 
shown,  and  these  included  L  Browni.  L.  szovitzianum,  L. 
longiflomm  giganteum,  L.  Martagon  dalmaticum,  L.  excel* 
ram,  and  L.  Humboldt i  magniflcum.  Crinum  PowelU,  and 
Pentstemon  Newbury  Qem,  a  rich  crimson-scarlet,  were  also 
■hown. 

Carnations  of  the  border  seoUoo  were  shown  by  Messrs.  B. 
H.  Bath,  Limited,  Wisbech.  The  pot  planta  included  Geo. 
Alexander  (yellow).  Amber  Queen  Albatross  (blush),  Carmen 
Sylva  (yellow  ground  with  rose  flakes),  I'nijan  (white),  Hayes 
(scarietX  White  Queen,  Mrs.  A.  Campbell,  Kubelik  (yellow 
ground  with  rose),  Lucifer  (a  flne  scarlet),  Ac. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Lower  Bdmonton,  showed  a  small 
group  of  Nephrolepis  Fosteri,  a  distinct  plant.  It  is  a  hand- 
aome  and  decorative  plant  and  should  prove  of  a  serviceable 
character. 

Carnations  were  staged  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West 
Korwoud.  the  group  including  border  sorte  as  well  as 
Malmalsons  in  variety.  Cecilia  was  well  shown,  and  all  the 
plante  were  in  pots. 

Messrs.  William  Cntbnsh  and  Son,  Hlgbsate,  staged  an 
admirable  group  of  Malmalson  and  other  Carnations  sur- 
rounded by  light  Bamboos.  Among  the  Malmalsons  Lady 
Rose  is  perhaps  the  moat  charming,  a  lovely  shade  of  soft 
rose ;  President  Luubet,  crimson  scarlet;  Mrs.  Trelawny, 
red-scarlet ;  Calypso,  Princess  of  Wales,  Nautilus,  Ac. 
lierlin,  yellow  ground  ;  Chief  Baron,  Bet,  Grace,  and  Cecilia 
were  among  the  best. 

Hardy  flowers  from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Oanlen, 
Included  Phloxes,  (Enothera  Youngi,  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
Platyoodon  gtandiflora,  Bryngium  amethystinum,  Lilium 
Hnmboldti  magniflcum  (very  flne),  some  flne  GaiUardias, 
Lilium  Martagon  dalmaticum,  a  choice  set  of  hardy  Water 
LUies,  Lilium  Browni,  Androsace  coronopifolla.  Phlox  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  Lupinus  arboreus.  Ac. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Wincnmore  Hill,  had  a  lovely  lot  of 
Water  Lilies  that  included  N.  ellisiana,  N.  andreana, 
K.  marliacea  carnea,  N.  robinsonlana,  N.  gloriosa  (a 
grandly  coloured  formX  N.  gladstoniana  (a  superb  white, 
with  golden  centre),  N.  odorate  maxims,  and  many  others. 
The  perennials  included  Campanula  lactlflora  in  several 
varieties,  Platycodon  grandiflora,  Henchera  sanguinea 
(Walker's  varietv,  very  rich  in  colour),  and  Splriea  gigantea 
and  its  variety  elegans. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed 
double  Begonias  in  capiUl  form,  Lady  Nay  lor  Ley  land, 
salmon  ;  Mrs.  Thompson,  sulphur ;  Khaki ;  Miss  Balfe,  soft 
pink :  Earl  of  Devon,  scarlet ;  and  Lady  H.  Erskine,  white 
and  pink.  A  bedding  strain  called  Eureka  was  represented 
by  crimson,  scarlet,  and  pink  flowered  sorte.  It  is  evidently 
a  most  useful  strain. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  large  masses 
of  Phloxes,  HemerocaJlis  Thunbergi,  Galegas,  white  perennial 
Pea,  Budbeckia  californica,  Monarda  didyma,  Lilium  candi- 
dum,  with  Campanulas,  Pentstemons,  Bryngiums,  and  other 
things.  In  anjther  group  the  firm  set  up  a  larxe  array  of 
Java  Rhododendrons,  pot-grown  plante,  snowing  the  free- 
dom of  flowering  and  t>eantiful  variety  these  things  contain. 
In  yet  another  group  border  Carnations  wero  arranged. 
In  Sweet  Peas  Messrs.  Veitch  had  many  good  things. 

Carnations  were  flnely  shown  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Bexley 
Heath.  The  varieties  were  Royalty,  rose-pink ;  G.  H.  Crane, 
scarlet:  Mrs.  T.  Lawson,  cerise;  and  Mme.  Mi-lba,  pink. 
Certainly  a  remarkable  lot. 

Roses  from  Mesars.  Wm.  Pkul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
were  very  charming.  The  bluonu  were  shown  in  groups  in 
baskete.  Hybrid  Briar,  Soleil  d'Or,  Beauts  Inoonstente, 
BUliard  et  Barr4  (golden  buff),  Edmond  Deshayes  (white), 
Floribunda,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  new 
Tea  Rose,  very  flnely  perfumed,  soft  pink,  and  likely  to  prove 
A  good  bedding  Rose,  and  Frau  Karl  Druachki,  pure  white, 
were  well-shown. 

Sweet  Peas  in  variety  came  from  Lady  Plowdena,  WalUng- 
ford. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  series 
of  Fuchsias,  both  single  and  double.  Nautilus  in  the  latter 
class  has  a  rosy  white  corolla ;  Valiant,  red,  single ;  Prince  of 
Orange,  single,  being  also  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Tsylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  showed 
Carnations,  Water  Lilies,  and  hardy  plante  in  variety.  Of 
the  Water  Lilies  there  was  a  good  assortment,  but  the 
flowers  generally  were  not  sufficiently  advanced.  A  good 
collection  of  border  Carnations  was  included,  and  Uieae 
again  were  of  a  representative  character. 

Lawronoe  Currie,  Esq.,  Mentey  Manor,  Farnborongh, 
Hante,  set  up  a  flne  lot  of  some  two  dozen  Water  Lilies  in 
pans  in  the  cut  stete.  In  some  instances  as  many  as  one 
dozen  flowers  were  exhibited,  and  these  of  the  finest 
description.  Of  the  more  noticeable  were  N.  Marliacea 
albids.  N.  M.  Rosea,  N.  odorata,  N.  alba  candldisslma, 
N.  ellisiana,  N.  Marliacea  chromatella,  N.  tuberosa,  N. 
pygmna  helvola,  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  Ac.  This  handsome 
loi  was  well  backed  by  Bamboos  and  interspersed  with 
Ferns  made  a  lovely  display. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  an  assortment  of 
Sweet  Williams  which  they  call  Auricula-eyed  strain.  The 
strain  certainly  is  a  yen  flne  one,  and  quite  represenUtlve 
of  this  useful  flower.    The  trusses,  too,  were  handsome,  and 
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the  flowers  individually  of  large  size  and  good  form, 
strain  was  commended  l»y  the  committee. 

Cut  Roses  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Belle  Siebriecht,  Her  Msjesty,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Alfred  Colomb,  8.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Caroline  Testout  being  among  the 
best.    The  blooms  were  finely  shown  in  vases. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  showed  Carnations 
well,  Triton  (crimson).  Seymour  Corkran  (yellow),  Badowra 
(yellow  ground,  light  rose  edge).  Copperhead  (orange-icarlet, 
a  flne  shade),  Rlzzlo  (yellow),  Othello  (dark  crimson  edge), 
Hesperia  (yellow  ground,  fancy).  Lord  Napier  (yellow,  with 
the  finest  possible  edge  of  rose  colour),  Agnes  Sorrell  (flne 
crimson,  large),  and  Bookham  Clove,  being  the  best  in  a  very 
large  lot. 

New  Plants. 

The  following  received  a  first-class  certificate : 

Symphcea  gtganiea  Hudaoni.—A  giant  form  of  the  blue- 
flowered  section.  The  variety  is  bolder  generally  than  in 
typical  N.  gigantea,  the  several  rows  of  petels  broader  and 
rounder,  and  the  entire  flower  mora  decidedly  raflexing. 
The  colour  is  deep  mauve-blue,  with  golden  oentee.  The 
flower  shown  was  Just  0  inches  across  the  spread  of  the 
lower  segmente.  A  very  handsome  Water  Lily.  Shown  by 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton 
(gardener,  Mr.  Hudson). 

The  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Lilium  slegant  Peter  £arr.— This  is  one  of  the  orange- 
yellow  forms,  of  which  Alice  Wilson  and  Orange  Queen  are 
among  the  best  In  this  shade  of  colour.  The  plant  is  usually 
about  12  inches  high,  and  in  this  way  makes  admirable 
examples  for  grouping  among  shrubs  or  for  pot  work.  The 
flowers  ara  of  good  size,  mora  sterry,  and  less  intense  in  the 
orange-yellow  shade  than  the  others  named.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Straet,  Covent  Garden. 

Begcnia  Marie  Boucheit.—X  very  remarkable  variety  for 
basket  work  whera  the  trailing  growth  and  the  great  freedom 
of  flowering  would  be  seen  to  advantege.  Many  of  the 
trailing  shoote  wera  fully  4  feet  long,  the  plant,  as  shown, 
S  feet  across  or  mora.  The  flowers  ara  crimson-scarlet,  with 
a  curious  doubling  in  the  centra  that  gives  the  whole  plant 
a  characteristic  quaintness.  Shown  by  W.  Green  well,  Esq., 
MAlden  Park,  Woldingham  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Llntott). 

HephroUpU  Fo$teri.—A  very  useful  decorative  Fern,  good 
either  in  specimen  form  or  as  quite  ordinanr  size  plante  In 
6-inch  pote.  The  habli  Is  semi-erect,  and  the  plant  U  of  a 
pale  green  colour.    From  Messrs.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton. 

Asparagtu  plumo$ut  erittata.—AM  shown,  this  is  quite  a 
dwarf  form,  little  more  than  1  foot  high  above  the  pot.  The 
dark  green,  rather  dense  habit  at  flnt,  raveals  but  little  of 
ite  character ;  but  with  the  maturing  of  the  "  fronds,"  so- 
called,  the  pale  green  tips  develop  a  plumose  crested 
character  of  some  density,  which  is  very  similar  to  the 
same  feature  in  many  Ferns.  Shown  by  Sir  Travor  Lawrance, 
Bart.,  Bniford.  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Pterii  metaUica.—X  species  with  dark  olive  green  leaves, 
as  shown,  the  habit  generally  eract.  the  divisions  of  the 
fronds  oblong-lanceolate.  The  hara  textura  of  the  fronds 
should  rander  the  plant  a  most  serviceable  one.  Shown  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

List  of  Medals. 

Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate. 

Silver  Flora  to  Messrs.  Currie,  Farnborongh ;  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton  ;  Mr.  Duttou,  Bexley  Heath. 

Silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester ; 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmora  Hill ;  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Great 
Bookham;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross; 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt. 

The  strain  of  Auricula-eyed  Sweet  Williams,  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rotliesay,  was  commended. 

Lkcture. 
Mr.  G.  Hunt  gave  a  lectura  entitled  "  Horticultura  in,  and 
the  Flora  of.  New  Zealand."  The  lecturar  said  that  horti- 
culture had  made  rapid  strides  in  New  Zealand.  The  Rose 
had  many  admiren,  all  the  new  Euglikh  and  Continentel 
varieties  are  grown.  The  Chrysanthemum  also  is  grown  to 
perfection.  lu  culture,  however,  now  is  of  secondary  im- 
portence  to  the  Rose.  Both  these  plante  bear  the  sea  voyage 
well ;  this  cannot  be  said  of  most  soft-wooded  plante,  which 
ara  raised  from  seed  chiefly.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  largely 
grown  also,  even  the  most  recent  varieties.    Many  of  the 

f>lante  most  commonly  grown  in  Englsnd  ara  quite  at  home 
n  New  Zealand,  except  in  the  south,  whera  it  U  too  cold 
for  some  of  them.  The  neighbourhood  of  Wellington  is  not 
so  favourable  to  gardening  as  Christ churah,  which  has  a  mora 
genial  climate  and  good  soil.  Mr.  Hunt  said  that  traes  and 
nlante  familar  at  home  assume  quite  a  differant  aspect  in 
Mew  Zealand ;  plante  become  bushes,  and  shrubs  become 
trees.  The  public  garden  at  Christchuroh  is  one  of  the  best 
and  is  well  malnteined. 

Petite  culture  has  been  teken  up  by  settlen.  Good  Orapes 
are  produced  upon  land  reclaimed  from  the  bush.  The 
Government,  as  an  experiment,  planted  8  acres  of  such  land 
with  vines,  and  the  yield  of  wine  the  first  year  was  800  gallons, 
which,  at  5s.  per  gallon,  would  fetch  £200,  or  two-thirds  of 
the  original  expense,  which  amounte  to  £100  per  acra.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  Government  will  help  settlen  to  esteblish 
viticultura  as  a  permanent  industry  in  New  Zealand. 
Phormium  tenax  (the  New  Zealand  Flax)  is  so  abundant 
that  the  mills  are  supplied  with  fibra  from  plante  growing 
wild.  Mr.  Hunt  mentioned  that  Apples  were  grown,  but 
some  yean  must  elapse  before  they  can  be  exported  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  compete  with  Tasmanian  fruits. 
Various  peste  ara  very  destructive,  and  the  lecturer  seemed 
to  think  that  until  the  Government  introduced  compulsory 
measures  for  the  cleansing  of  orchards  little  progress 
would  be  made.  The  climate  is  well  suited  to  Apple  cultura. 
Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  largely  grown,  and  usually 
command  good  prices. 

The  lecturar  said  thera  was  a  good  field  in  New  Zealand  for 
people  with  small  capital ;  every  facility  is  offered  to  those 
going  out  for  the  purpose  of  fruit  farming,  Ac     Strong, 


steady  yuung  men  are  wanted  to  bring  the  bush  land  inKo 
cultivation.  A  hearty  welcome  always  awAite  Briiiab 
settlen.  With  referauce  to  the  flora  of  New  Zealand,  Mr. 
Hunt  said  that  the  native  flowera  aie  ramaikable  for  their 
quiet  colouring.  Brilliantly  coloured  tlowera  are  Use 
exception.  He  Instanced  as  being  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able, Myrtles,  Eugeuls,  Ranunculus,  M«gnolfas,  Vioiaay 
Plttosporum,  Hibiscus,  Linums,  P«larKoniums,  UacktiMma, 
(/lianthus  (one  of  the  most  striking  of  New  Zealand  tlowcrs)» 
Sedums,  Sundews,  Veronicas,  &c.  Mr.  Hunt  said  he  would 
be  triad  to  iiive  information  to  anyone  respecting  the  floveca 
of  New  Zealand  and  also  seeds  of  them. 

He  suggested  that  when  the  society  came  to  make  tte 
new  garden  it  should  devote  portions  to  the  beet  plante  at 
various  colonies,  and  so  tend  to  foster  the  study  of  the 
colonial  flora.  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  who  occupied  tbe  efaair, 
proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 
A  FINB  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
21st  iust.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  displsys  of  the  CamaSioA 
the  society  has  held  for  years.  There  was  heaid,  aa  ta 
usual,  some  condemnation  of  the  method  of  showing  florae 
with  white  paper  ooUara  on  boarda,  a  method  whidi  liaa 
survived  yean  of  denunciation,  and  will  many  more.  The 
hall  was  largely  occupied  with  the  competitive  exhlUta.  and 
groups  of  Carnations  were  contributed  by  several  membe» 
of  the  trade. 

Division  I.— The  leading  class  was  for  twenty-ioar 
Carnation  blooms,  bizarras  and  flakes,  and  thera  were  bat 
three  exhibiton,  the  flnt  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Thomaa  Lotd, 
florist,  Todmorden,  whose  leading  blooms  wera  P.F.  Geona 
Lewis,  C.B  J.  S.  Hedderly,  8.B.  Robert  Honlgrawe,  Kw, 
Merton,  C.B.  George,  C.B.  Master  Kred,  S.B.  Kobsrt  Lord, 
P.P.B.  William  ttkirving,  S.F.  Sporteman,  P.F.  Gc«inB 
Melville,  C.a  Guardsman,  C.B.  J.  D.  Hexiall,  S.B.  Admlnl 
Curaon,  R.ir.  Mn.  T.  Lord,  and  R.F.  H.  Shoeamitli ;  Mr. 
Martin  R.  &mith,  Hayes  (gaidener,  Mr.  C.  Blick),  waa  aoranil, 
whose  leading  blooms  wera  S.B.  Dorothy  and  Halin  <twe 
seedlings),  ClB.  Nestor  and  Adonis  (also  newX  P.P^ 
Blphenstone,  and  J.  S.  Hedderley,  R.F.  Genevieve  aisd  llava 
(seedlings),  S.]r.  Gladiator  (new),  R.F.  Sweet  Nell,  Harkhaia» 
DAlby,  and  Dorothy  (all  new);  third,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  JKofal 
Nursery,  Slough. 

The  next  class  was  for  twenty<four  selfk,  in  wbldi  wamt 
very  flne  blooms  wera  staged ;  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  waa  plaesd 
flnt,  having  superb  flowen ;  of  maroon  and  crimaon  alMdas. 
there  were  Sir  Bevys,  Gulnare,  Kara,  Agnes  Sorel,  and  Doa 
John ;  scarlet  and  rose,  Anne  Boleyn,  Helen  and  Floradora  ; 
apricot,  Swashbuckler;  yellow,  Cecilia,  the  Kaiad,  and 
Daffodil;  white,  Hildegarde,  Mn.  Brio  Hambro*.  and 
Blanche.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Woking,  who  haa  come  t» 
the  fore  in  strong  (oroe  this  season,  was  placed  aeooaid ;  he 
had  flne  blooms  of  Agnes  Sural  and  Almoner,  yellow;  Fkloae, 
yellow  ;  Cecilia,  Mrs.  W.  Mostyn,  purple ;  Benbow,  apricot; 
Mn.  J.  Douglas,  rose,  Ac. ;  third,  Messn.  W.  Arlindale  aed 
»on,  floriste.  Sheffield.  With  twenty-four  fancy  Camatiooa 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  was  flnt,  with  what  appeared  to  be 
perfect  blooms  so  finely  wera  they  developed ;  they  c 
of  Hidalgo,  Charles  Martel,  ifonaroh,  Aiigusy,  x-«i 
Amphlon,  Voltaire,  Primrose  League,  Gulniveve,  Qneen  J 
Paladin,  ulpsy  Queen,  Ormonde,  Ossian,  and  Mra.  T.  W', 
Wellesley,  a  beautiful  new  variety,  yellow  ground,  Haked  oa 
the  petal  edges  with  maroon  and  crimson  ;  Charlea  Mattel, 
Ac.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  came  second,  he  had  very  ilne  bloooH 
of  Lily  Duchess,  Bedemer,  Hesperus,  Bellicent,  Atlielataa, 
A.  W.Jones,  Queen  of  the  Isles,  Cavalier,  Corporal  Trim. 
The  Seer,  Thor,  Hidalgo,  Rameses,  Ac  Mefesn.  Blackmose 
and  Langdon,  nurserymen,  Tiverton,  Bath,  wera  third  with 
some  very  fine  blooms,  and  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  fourth. 

White  ground  Picotees  were  not  so  numeroualy  ahowa^ 
but  there  wera  five  exhlblte,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  takio^  the 
fint  .prize  with  some  finished  blooms,  pure  in  the  gn 
and  bright  on  the  edgea  Of  heavy  edged  reda  there  ' 
Brunette,  W.  E.  Dickson,  Ganymede,  and  John  Smith  ; 
red,  Thos.  William ;  heavy  purple  edges.  Amy 
Muriel  Miriam,  and  Fanny  Teti ;  light  purple  edgea,  I 
hill ;  heavy  rose  edge,  W.  H.  Johnson,  Clio,  and  Mrs.  Piayne  ; 
light  rose  edge,  Fortrose,  Nellie,  and  Favourite.  Mr.  iL  R. 
Smith  came  second  with  some  very  good  blooms,  in  which 
heavy  rose  edged  flowen  largely  praponderated ;  there  w«s» 
of  heavy  red  edged  Mannen,  Brownie,  and  Ganymede ;  light. 
red  edsed  Grace  Darling  ;  heavy  purple  edged.  Amy  ffnhaart. 
Beau  Nash,  and  Miriam ;  light  purple  edged,  Dnchcae  oC 
York ;  heavy  rose  edged  Tiptop,  Mrs.  Berwick,  Acvahla* 
Little  Phil,  Miss  Sophy  Grahams,  Duchess  of  York,  and  Lady 
Louisa,  and  light  rose  edged  Fortrose,  and  Favourite ;  third, 
Messrs.  W.  Tuplin  and  Sons,  floriste,  Newton  Abbot. 

In  each  of  the  foragoing  five  classes  it  was  necessary  there 
should  be  not  less  than  twelve  varieties.  With  six  blooma  of 
one  variety,  self  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  was  flnt  with  Daffodil,  a 
very  flne  pura  yellow ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellealey  was  second  with 
Old  Germania,  yellow,  in  flne  character;  third,  Ifr.  CL 
Turner,  with  Sir  Bevys,  maroon.  With  six  blooms  of  a  yelkiw 
or  buff,  fancy,  one  variety,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  can 

with  Mn.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  a  beautiful  pale  yellow  ] 

flower,  edged  with  lines  of  ro»e-scariet  and  maroou ;  thia. 
variety  also  received  a  certificate  of  meiit.  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was  second  with  Ring  Solomon,  having  vivid  flakea  ot 
red  and  maioon  on  a  light  yellow  ground;  very  ahowy. 
Messn.  Blackmore  and  Langdon  came  third  with  Bichncaa^ 
pure  yellow,  heavily  edsed  with  bright  red  ;  also  awarded  a. 
certificate  of  met  it.  With  six  blooms  of  a  fancy  Carnation,, 
other  than  yellow  ground,  Messn.  Blackmore  and  Langdon 
were  flnt  with  their  chaimiug  variety  Millie,  uniform  and 
highly  finished  blooms  of  which  were  staged.  It  ta  pura 
white,  with  a  few  lines  of  rose  at  the  point  uf  the  middle  ol 
each  petel.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  came  second  with  the  same, 
and  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  third  with  Mr.  Sebright,  rosy  pink 
with  flakes  of  heliotrope,  a  flnely  formed  and  distinct 
flower.  With  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  ground  Piootee,  also 
one  variety,  Mr.  Smith  agahi  came  flnt  with  Mra.  Walter 
Heriot,  a  beautiful  and  reflned  flower  having  a  wire  edge  of 
rose.    Mr,  Wellesley  came  second  with  Lady  St.  Oawald» 
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Mid  MoHn.  ArUiidAl«  and  Sons,  Sheffield,  third  with  ChUde 
Harold. 

With  twelve  dlttlDct  varletiee,  teirs,  fancies,  and  yellow 
noundt,  three  bloooM  of  each  variety  In  a  bottle,  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith  was  placed  flnt  with  very  Hne  bloonif,  although  not 
dreeeed ;  they  were  unnamed,  and  represented  aeln  and 
fancies ;  Messrs.  Black  more  and  Laugdon  were  second,  and 
Messrs.  Anlndale  and  Hon  third. 

llien  came  single  blooms  In  their  several  classes.  Crimson 
hlsarres :  First,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  with  Robert  Uoul- 
grave;  second,  Mr.  J.  Butt  wlih  the  same ;  and  third,  Mr. 
K.  Pash  with  Admiral  Carson.  Crimson  bliarre :  First,  Mr. 
Wellesley  with  J.  8.  Hedderiey ;  Mr.  Butt  was  both  second 
and  third  with  the  same  variety.  Pink  and  purple  bizarres : 
First,  Mr.  D.  Walker  with  Wlillam  Skirvlng ;  and  Mr. 
Wellesley  third  with  the  same ;  Mr.  S.  J.  Wootten  second 
with  Sarah  Payne.  Purple  flakes :  First,  Mr.  W.  Spencer, 
and  second  Mr.  K.  J.  Wootten  with  George  Melville ;  Mr. 
J.  Fkirlle  came  third  and  fourth  with  Gordon  Lewis. 
Boarlet  flakea  :  First,  Mr.  WooUon  with  dportaman ;  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.  second  with  J.  J.  Keen,  a  bright  new 
▼mriety  of  dcdded  promise  ;  third,  Ht.  Pash  with  SporUman. 

Jiuae  flakes,  a  refined  vailety  named  Merton  woii  the  flrkt 
f6ar  prises ;  Messrs.  W.Pemberton  and  8oa,  florisU,  Walsall, 
were  first  and  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Keen,  Southampton, 
third  and  fourth.     Selfk.  white,  or  blush :  Mr.  K,  a  Cart- 


wright,  King's  Norton,  was  first  with  Ensign,  and  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cuok  seoood  with  Ensign.  White :  Mr.  Cartwright  came 
Ihlrd  with  Much  theMlller.  Rose  or  pink  selfs :  First, 
Lady  Hermiooc,  from  Mr.  W.  fl.  Porter ;  a  promising  seed- 
ling tnm  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  was  second  ;  and  Bomba,  from 
Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  third.  Scarlet  or  crimson  selfs :  First,  Mr. 
W.  Spencer  with  a  scarlet  sport  from  S.F.  John  Wormald ; 
Mr.  Cartwright  came  second  with  a  seedUng ;  and  Mr.  D. 
Walker  was  third  with  Sirdar.  Bright  crimson  maroon 
or  purple  selfk:  First,  Mr.  B.  Charrington  with  Helen, 
crimson-purple  shaded  with  maroon ;  and  he  was  second 
also  with  the  same ;  a  variety  named  Mis.  Mostyn,  purple, 
was  third.  YeUow  selfk :  First.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  with 
Almoner,  pale  yellow ;  Mr.  E.  Charrington  came  second, 
and  Mr.  W.  Spencer  waa  third  with  Old  Germania,  very 
guod. 

Buff  selfiv:  First.  Mr.  Wellesley ;  and  second  and  third 
Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright,  each  with  Benbow.  the  best  of  this 
elass  of  colour.  Fancy  yellow  grounds :  First,  Mr.  B.  Nash 
with  Monarch;  second,  Mr.  Wellesley  with  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Wcllealey ;  and  third,  Mr.  Cartwright  with  Argosy.  Fancy, 
oUier  than  yellow  grounds :  First,  Mr.  Smith  with  Nestor 
(white  around,  with  heavy  pencillings  of  scarlet);  Mr. 
Oartwright  was  second ;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  third  with 
Artemis  (flaked  with  scarlet  on  a  slate  ground). 

Picotees  were  also  shown  in  single  blooms.  Heavy  red 
edges :  First,  Mr.  B.  Nash  with  Mrs.  Ansllss ;  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen  was  second  ;  and  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son  third 
with  John  Smith.  Light  red  edges:  First,  Mr.  Keen; 
second.  Mr.  Spencer  with  Thomas  William ;  Mr.  J.  Butt 
came  third  with  Grace  Darling.  Heavy  purple  edges  :  First, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Son  with  Fanny  Teit ;  second,  Messrs. 
W.  Pemberton  and  Son  with  Amy  Robsart;  Mr.  J.  Butt 
coming  third  with  Fanny  Tett.  Light-edged  purple:  First,  Mr. 
Wellesley  with  Somerhill ;  second,  Mr.  K.  J.  Wootten  with 
Pride  of  Ley  ton;  Mr.  J.  Butt  was  third  with  Lavlufa. 
Heavy-edged  roM  or  scarlet :  Firnt,  Mr.  £.  J.  Wootten  with 
Fortrofe;  secfnid,  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son  wLh 
Lady  Louisa ;  and  third,  Mr.  W.  Spencer  with  Mrs.  Payne. 
Roee  or  scarlet,  light  edges  :  Mr.  Wootten  was  placed  tint, 
sn  1  Mr.  Spencer  second  with  Favourite,  Mr.  Wellesley  coming 
third  with  Fortrose.  Yellow  ground,  heavy  edges:  First, 
Mr.  Keen  with  Groni»w,  Mr.  Smith  coming  second  with 
Ualkelth ;  the  same  variety  waa  also  third,  bat  no  name  of 
an  exhibitor  was  appended.  Yellow  ground,  light  edges : 
Mr.  Smith  was  first  with  Mrs.  Walter  Howai\i ;  neither  the 
name  of  the  flower  or  the  exhibitor  appeared  on  the  second 
prize  bloom ;  Mr.  B.  Nash  was  third  with  Heliodorus.  Premier 
llowers :  The  selection  of  these  entails  a  great  amount  of 
labour  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  as  every  bloom  In  the  show 
Is  a  competitor.  The  premier  bizarre  was  C.B.  J.  8. 
Hedderly,  a  very  flue  bloom  from  Mr.  Wellesley,  and  he  had 
the  premier  flake  in  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis.  Self:  Ensign 
Cwhite).  from  Mr.  Cartwright.  Fancy :  Mrs.  F.  Wellesley, 
from  Mr.  Wellesley.  Heavy-edged  white  ground  Picotee: 
John  Smith,  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen.  Light-edged  ]*iootee: 
Laviula,  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Rouberry.     Heavy-edged  yellow 

Evnd:  Dalkeith,  from  Mr.  Smith.  Light-edged:  Childe 
rold,  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Buckland. 

Tbe  silver  cup  offered  In  this  division  for  the  greatest 
namlier  of  poinU  scored  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley. 

DnrisiOM  IL-Here  the  leading  class  was  for  12  white 
crouud  Carnations.  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton  and  Son  were 
first  with  very  good  blooms,  chief  among  them  R.F.  Merton, 
S  F.  Flamingo,  P. P.a  J.  D.  Hextall,  P.F.  Geo.  Melville,  R.F. 
Mrs.  Rowan,  P.F.  Charles  Hen  wood,  S.B.  Robert  Houlgrave, 
and  S.F.  >«portsman  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  lun. ;  third, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  With  12  selfs,  Mr.  W.  Spencer 
took  the  first  with  highly  finished  Moomsof  Almoner,  Barras, 
HildegsrJe,  Jocelyn  (heliotrope),  Sultan,  Much  the  Miller, 
Orpheus,  Orion  (blnsn),  Benbow.  Germania,  Helen,  and 
Britannia.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  came  second,  also  with 
very  fine  blooms,  chief  among  them  Knchanttess,  Mrs.  F. 
Sims,  Dick  Donovan,  The  Sirdar,  Amphion,  Ac. ;  third,  Messrs. 
Ffalllips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell.  With  12  fsncies  Mr.  Spencer 
was  agal:)  to  the  fore  witli  splendid  blooms  of  Paladin, 
VolUire,  Galileo,  Argosy,  Artemis,  Queen  Bess,  Monarch, 
Ormonde,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Otteron,  and  Amphion ;  second, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Son,  also  with  excellent  blooms ;  third, 
Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor.  With  12  white  ground  Picotees 
Mr.  B.  Nash  was  first,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son  second, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  third.  Ihey  comprised  the  varieties  given 
in  Division  I. 

With  twelve  yellow  ground,  Mr.  B.  Nash  came  first,  having 
excellent  blooms  of  Heather  Bell,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  Lady 
Bristol,  Hesperia,  Evelyn,  Mohican,  and  Mrs.  Douglas; 
second,  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co. ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Spencer. 
With  six  blooms  of  a  self,  one  variety,  Mr.  W.  Spencer  was 
first,  and  Mr.  B.  Nash   second  with  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 


white ;  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor  coming  third  with  an 
unnamed  yellow.  The  best  six  blooms  of  a  yellow  or  buff 
fancy  were  Voltaire,  very  fine,  from  Mr.  W.  Spencer ;  Mr.  B. 
Nash  came  second  .with  Mrs.  Tremayne ;  and  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Co.  third  with  Voltaire.  With  six  blooms  of 
any  other  but  the  above,  Mr.  E.  Charrington  was  first  with 
Ivo  Sebright  in  beautiful  character;  Mrs.  Brookes  Smith, 
white  flaked  with  rosy  crimson  from  Mrs.  Brookes  Smith, 
second  ;  Mr.  W.Spencer  coming  third  witli  Muleteer  slaty 
crimson,  flaktd  with  scarlet.  With  six  varieties  selfs,  fanciss, 
or  yellow  grounds,  three  blooms  of  each  In  bottles,  Mr.  S. 
Morris,  Wretham  Hall,  Thetford,  was  first  with  very  good 
blooms,  nicely  arranged  ;  Mr.  W.  Spencer  was  second  ;  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  third.  The  winner  of  the  cup  in 
this  class  was  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Southampton. 

Division  III.  was  for  growers  of  small  collections,  and  In 
these  good  fiowers  were  staged.  Mr.  James  Falrile  had  the 
beat  s&  blooms  of  Carnations,  while  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
came  first  with  six  selfk,  having  Lady  Hermione,  Much  the 
Miller,  Sir  Bevys,  Mrs.  C.  Sharpin,  Orpheus,  and  Germania  In 
fine  character ;  Mr.  D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  was  second  In 
both  the  foregoing  classes.  Mr.  Cartwright  came  first  with 
six  fancies,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Wilson  had  the  best  six  blooms  of 
white  ground  Picotees ;  Mr.  E.  H.  BnekUnd  the  best  six 
blooms  of  yellow  ground  Picotees,  among  them  a  finely 
finished  bloom  of  Childe  Harold. 

There  were  several  classes  for  three  blooms.  In  which  Mr. 
E.  Charrington  took  several  flrst  prizes,  showing  excellent 
blooms.  There  were  also  several  classes  for  sixes  of  undressed 
blooms  In  several  seotions,  and  also  for  single  blooms  ;  and  a 
class  for  seedlings  also,  two  blooms  of  each  being  shown, 
the  leading  blooms  in  which  are  mentioned  below  as  oertlfl- 
cated  flowers.  Tbe  oup  offered  In  this  class  was  won  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Gartwitriit. 

Carnations  in  pota :  Though  four  classes  were  set  apart  for 
these  there  was  but  one  exhibit,  that  from  Mr.  C.  Turner 
filling  a  space  of  60  feet,  to  which  a  flrst  prize  was  awarded. 

Floral  decorations  were  provided  for  in  the  class  for  two 
bonqaeta.  Mr.  M.  R*  Smith  was  placed  flnt  with  one  of 
white ;  the  other  of  mixed  Carnations,  tastefully  arranged 
with  appropriate  folhtfe.  Mr.  D.  Oliver  was  second  with  two 
poor  bouquets,  one  of  white,  the  other  of  pink  Carnations. 
The  best  vase  of  Caraatlona  was  from  Mr.  Smith,  mixed 
colours  being  prettily  arranged  with  Asparagus  and  other 
foliaipk  Mr.  Healing.  Relgate,  was  second,  with  much  the 
same  details.  Mr.  W.  Spencer  staged  the  best  three  ladies' 
sprays,  and  Mr.  Smith  the  best  buttonholes. 

Certlflcates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  seed- 
lings :  To  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  a  beautiful  flower,  flue  in 


petal    and   btlght  In  colour,  pale   »ulphur  gronnd    with 
marginal  markings  of  rose-scarlet 
F.  A  W«llesley,  Woking. 


marginal  markings  of  rose-scarlet  and  maroon.    From  Mr. 


Ivo  Sebright,  bright  rosy  pink,  with  flakes  of  pale  helio- 
trope, a  beautifully  formed  flower,  distinct,  and  quite  noveL 
From  Mr.  M.  V.  Charrington. 

Speranza,  a  very  flne  pale  yellow  ground  Picotee,  edged 
with  deep  rose.    From  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith. 

Richness,  a  handsome  yellow  ground  fancy,  heavily  edged 
with  bright  red,  a  rich  and  striking  variety,  from  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Laugdon,  Twerton  Nursery,  Bath. 

A  striking  scarlet  flake  Carnation  named  J.  J.  Keen,  tbe 
flakes  of  bright  scarlet  on  a  white  ground,  failed  to  gain  an 
award,  but  it  Is  highly  promising.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham. 


HIGHGATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thb  forty-fourth  annual  exhibition  of  this  well-known 
society  was  distinctly  in  advance  of  most  of  those  of  recent 
years.  It  was  held  on  Thursday,  16th  InsU,  in  the  grounds 
of  Southampton  Lodge,  the  residence  of  Colonel  J.  Wilkinson. 
Wet  weather,  unfortunately,  marred  the  proceedings. 

In  the  larger  tent  no  less  than  nine  groups  were  displayed 
In  the  different  competitions.  For  a  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  a  beautiful  arrangeroement  of  plants  of  good 
quality  deservedly  placed  Mr.  J.  Callingham,  gardener  to 
Mr.  H.  Harmsworth,  North  End  Place,  Hampstead  Heath, 
first.  The  plants  were  well  arranged.  A  bolder  arrangement 
secured  second  prize  for  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to  Mr.  T. 
Boney,  Southwood  House,  Hlghgate.  In  this  Instance  also 
the  plants  were  of  good  quality. 

A  group  of  exotic  Ferns,  Caladiums,  and  Coleus,  arranged 
for  effect,  in  a  space  60  feet  square,  made  a  very  rich  and 
striking  feature.  There  were  two  exhiblU,  a  highly 
meritorious  group  winning  first  prize  for  Mr.  B.  H.  Chltty, 
KMdener  to  Mr.  S.  Hardy,  Cholmeley  Lodge,  Hlghgate.  Mr. 
Turk  was  a  good  second.  The  group  of  fiowering  planU  was  a 

¥rettr  feature,  that  which  gained  premier  honours  for  Mr. 
nrk  being  an  exceptionally  striking  one.  Fuchsias,  Begonias, 
Gannaa,  Splrseas,  Petunias,  and  the  Chimney  Campanulas, 
with  other  plants,  making  a  splendid  display ;  Mr.  Chltty 
was  placed  second. 

A  special  class  for  a  group,  open  to  single-handed  gardeners 
only,  found  Mr.  J.  Adams,  gardener  to  Mr.  B.  H.  Smithett, 
Hillside,  Fitzroy  Park,  Hlghsate,  leading  with  a  distinctly 
attractive  group.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  Chltty,  who 
had  a  good  collection.  For  six  Coleus,  distinct,  a  capital 
series  secured  leading  honours  for  Mr.  G.  Drags,  gardener  to 
Mr.  E.  P.  Sells,  Sarnesfleld,  Hlghgate.  Not  so  good  a  set 
plscod  Mr.  Chltty  In  the  second  position. 

Mr.  Drags  again  led  in  the  class  for  six  Gloxinias,  distinct. 
This  was  an  exceptionally  handsome  lot  of  planta  The 
colours  also  were  superb.  Close  up  was  Mr.  G.  W.  Earp, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Sellon,  The  Grange,  Hlghgate.  The 
colours  and  the  individual  flowers  in  this  Instance  were 
superbly  flne.  A  less  regular  series  was  placed  third,  this 
came  from  ^Ir.  W.  Smith,  81,  Canonbury  Ruad,  Highbury. 

For  six  tuberou' -Doted  Begonias,  distinct,  grand  plants  of 
the  better  type  of  these  flowers  secured  first  prize  for  Mr. 
Drage.  The  plants  were  large  and  freely-flowered,  and  gave 
evidence  of  good  culture.  Good  planU,  though  of  poorer 
quality,  placed  Mr.  Chltty  second. 

Excellent  plants  of  six  exotic  Ferns,  in  a  class  open  to 
single-handed  gardeners,  were  freely  shown.  There  were 
four  entries,  and  a  good  set  well  merited  flrst  prize  for  Mr. 


Chltty,  Adlantums  and  Ptarises  being  well  shown.  Mr.  J. 
Adams  was  an  uncomfortably  close  second,  and  Mr.  Smith  a 
good  third.    These  planU  were  much  better  than  usual. 

Nine  stove  or  greenhouse  planU,  suitable  for  house  deco- 
ration, in  poU  not  exceeding  7  inches  in  diameter,  at  least 
three  to  be  in  flower,  gained  Mr.  Callingham  the  flrst  prize, 
and  the  second  award  went  to  Mr.  Earp. 

In  the  open  class  for  twentyfour  bunches  of  hardy  cat 
flowers,  distinct,  Mr.  G.  W.  Earp  was  placed  flrst  with  a 
splendid  series  of  bunches.  A  good  second  was  Mr.  D.  B. 
Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Hlghgate,  who  also  had  larRS 
bunches  more  pleasingly  disposed. 

Mr.  Crane  was  an  easy  flrst  in  the  class  for  twelve  bunchea 
of  Sweet  Peas,  showing  this  popular  annual  in  grand  form. 
Mr.  Ean>  was  second,  and  Mr.  Callingham  third. 
,,*^°L  *>»»««»■  table  decorations  there  were  but  three  entries, 
Mr.  Turk  being  placed  flrst,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  second,  and 
Mr.  Chlttv  third. 

In  a  collecUon,  hardy  frulU  were  exceptionally  well  shown 
by.  Mr.  Earp.  A  collection  of  nine  dishes  secured  second 
prize  for  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Hlghgate  and  Bamet,  put 


up  a  pretty  group,  in  which  freely  flowered  planta  of  Verbena 
lies  Wlllmott,  the  new  Marguetite  Corouatton,  and  Lantauas 


Misi 


were  excellently  represented. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  the  secretary 
and  superintendent ;  the  arrangementa  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 


GARDENS     OF    JAMAICA. 

(Continued  from  ptige  47.) 
The  Bread  Fruit. 
In  some  parts  of  this  oouutry  tbe  Bread  Frnit  is 
found  in  great  perfection.  Few  trees  are  man 
vainabie  and  better  reward  the  oalture  of  tbe 
husbandman.  Thev  were  introduced  from  the 
Society  Islands,  and  there  is  now  in  existence  at 
Hopeton,  in  the  pariah  of  Westmoreland,  one  of 
the  original  trees  which  grew  from  a  plant  brought 
by  the  Bounty  to  the  island. 

The  tree  is  graceful  and  beautiful  in  its  appear* 
anoe,  particularly  when  it  is  covered  with  fruit, 
which  sometimes  is  as  large  as  a  man's  head.  The 
leaves  are  very  large  and  curiously  scalloped.  The 
fruit  has  round  marks  on  it,  having  something  the 
appearance  of  scales.  It  cannot  be  eaten  in  aa 
uncooked  state,  but  when  routed  it  is  an  excellent 
substitute  for  bread.  The  inner  part  has  the 
consistency  of  a  firm  white  Potato,  with  small 
seeds  occuping  the  very  centre.  When  these  are 
removed  the  Bread  Fruit  is  usually  eaten  hot  with 
butter. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  tree,  bearing  a 
fruit  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Brwd 
Fruit.     It  is  called 

Thb  Jack  Fbuit. 
This  tree  is  larger  than  the  one  about  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and,  instead  of  being  culti- 
vated like  the  Bread  Fruit,  grows  wild.  Ito  leaves 
are  much  nmaller  and  less  beautiful,  but  the  curious 
feature  of  it  is  that  the  fruit,  instead  of  being 
produced  from  the  small  boughs  and  overhanging 
limbs,  grows  from  the  trunk  and  larger  brancmes. 
It  is  most  singular  to  see  them  on  the  huge  trunk, 
especially  as  they  generally  grow  tio  nearly  double* 
the  size  of  the  Bread  Fruit.  It  is  not  rounded  in 
the  same  way,  but  is  straggling  and  irregular  in  its 
form,  having  small,  soft  prickles  on  it,  like  another 
fruit  of  which  we  shsll  presently  speak.  The 
Jack  Fruit  when  eaten  is  roasted  like  the  Bread 
Fruit,  but  it  is  not  palatable. 

The  Soub-sop 
is  the  fruit  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  very  like  the  Jack  Fruit, 
except  that  it  is  much  smaller.  The  skin,  too,  is 
of  a  darker  green,  and  the  soft  prickles  more 
widely  separated  one  from  the  other.  Unlike  the 
Jack  Fruit,  it  is  eaten  in  ito  uncooked  state,  like 
any  ordinary  fruit,  and  it  is  produced  from  the 
smaller  branches.  When  the  skin  is  broken  it 
presents  a  mass  of  long  black  seeds,  covered  with  a 
white  pulp.  This  pulp  is  eaten,  and  although  not 
very  wholesome,  it  possesses  a  delicious  acid 
flavour,  and  is  much  liked  by  some  persons.  Of  the 
same  character  is 

Thb  Swbbt-sop, 
which  is  so  called  from  ito  being  much  sweeter 
than  the  other.  It  is  formed  in  much  the  same 
way.  The  ekin,  however,  is  without  the  soft 
prickles  already  mentioned,  but  there  are  small, 
round  compartmento,  which,  as  the  fruit  ripens, 
beoome  more  and  more  separated  one  from  the  other, 
until  extreme  ripeness  would  lead  to  ito  breakinf^ 
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Both  these  trees  are  of  moderate  size,  and  do  not 
differ  materially  in  the  nature  of  the  foliage.  We 
have  now  to  speak  of 

The  Fig, 
and  in  doing  so  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  Indian  Fig 
and  that  which  is  known  in  England.  The  English 
Fig  is  ffTOwn  in  Jamaica,  but  that  which  is 
oommonfy  so  called  produces  a  fruit,  which, 
although  it  is  eatable,  is  hardly  ever  eaten.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  of  great  size,  with  thick  boughs 
and  folii^  of  a  dark  colour ;  they  bear  a  small  red 
fruit. 

But  the  most  singular  feature  of  this  tree  is, 
that  it  is  generally,  though  not  universally,  pro- 
duced from  a  parasite  not  very  unlike  the  Mistletoe. 
It  is  probable  that  the  seeds  are  deposited  by  birdi> 
oa  the  boughs  of  large  trees.  Roots  from  these 
seeds  strike  into  the  boughs,  and  these  roots  in 
pnoeoB  of  time  detoend  until  they  reach  the 
ffzound.  They  then  take  root,  and  as  they  increase 
in  size  and  strensth  gradually  cramp  and  surround 
the  tree  from  which  they  have  grown.  The  tree 
languishes,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  years  dies, 
leaving  the  Fig  tree  to  occupy  its  place. 

As  an  amusing  illustration  of  the  tenacity  of 
pharaoter  of  the  Scotch  people,  and  the  soft 
ipdolenoe  of  the  Creole,  the  Fig  tree  in  the  act  of 
destroying  that  from  which  it  Ium  sprung  is  called 
*'  the  Scotchman  huggins  the  Creole  to  death  ! " 
The  roou  which  descena  from  the  fostering  tree 
form  distinct  trunks,  and  thus  some  of  the  Fig 
trees  may  be  seen  having  as  many  as  seven  separate 
trunks,  all  of  which  b^ome  united  at  the  points 
whence  the  branches  radiate.  The  tree  which  we 
sjBe  on  yonder  hill  is 

Tub  Calabash. 
It  is  almost  the  size  of  an  Apple  tree,  but  with 
its  pretty  light  branches  stretching  out  on  each 
side  in  most  regular  order.  The  leaves  are  rather 
small,  8^  appear  more  inconsiderable  from  their 
being  thinly  scattered  about  the  boughs. 

From  the  limbs  a  large  quantity  of  fruit  is 
haneing.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  an  Apple 
to  that  of  a  large  lamp  globe.  They  are  of  a  green 
colour,  but  become  dark  brown  when  dried  in  the 
sun.  The  fruit  of  the  Calabash  is  very  useful  for 
makinff  drinking  and  other  vessels  for  the  natives. 
There  is  a  harn  outer  shell,  and  this  being  care- 
fully divided  in  two,  and  a  part  of  one  side  cut  off, 
one  side  becomes  a  cover  for  the  other,  and  a  neat 
box  is  thus  formed.  The  inner  part  of  the  Cala- 
bash is  a  hard  pulp,  which  is  sometimes  used  for 
cleaning  furniture,  but  is  otherwise  of  no  value. 
We  may  here  observe  a  production  of  the  same 
kind,  and  that  is 

The  Goukd. 
This  is  a  large  creeper,  producing  a  kind  of 
Calabash.  Some  of  them  are  almost  the  size 
already  mentioned,  but  others  attain  a  very  con- 
siderable ffrowth.  The  shape  of  these  differs  from 
that  of  the  Calabash,  being  of  the  form  of  the 
Pear,  with  a  long  narrow  neck.  They  are  very 
much  used  by  the  natives  for  carryins  water,  ana 
some  of  them  will  contain  three  or  four  gallons. 
They  are,  of  course,  very  liable  to  be  broken,  but 
some  Gourds  are  made  with  care  to  last  for  many 
years.  We  must  not  confound  these  with  another 
creeping  plant,  which  likewise  produces  a  fruit  of 
very  great  size.    This  is 

The  Strainer. 
This  is  more  a  huge  pod  than  a  fruit,  and  might 
by  some  persons  m  placed  in  the  catef(ory  of 
monster  Beans.  The  Strainers  are  from  12  inches 
to  24  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  widest  part 
6  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  outer  skin 
of  this  enormous  pod  is  thin,  but  when  this  is 
removed  the  formation  of  the  interior  is  most 
curious.  The  whole  is  a  network  of  fibre  most 
beautifully  and  finely  arranged.  These  fibres  &re 
so  close!}'  interwoven  one  with  the  other  that  even 
wine  might  be  strained  through  them  ;  their  name 
of  Strainer  arises  from  their  l^ins  sometimes  used 
for  this  and  similar  purposes.  When  the  Strainer 
is  divided  the  inner  part  is  found  to  be  rather 
hollow.  There  are  ridges  of  the  same  fibre  which 
pass  down  the  sides  in  regular  order,  and  in  these 


ridges   are  black  seeds   by  which    the   plant    is 
propagated.     They  are  often  turned  inside  out, 
and  in  this  state  most  beautiful  baskets  and  other 
ornamental  works  are  made  fix)m  them. 
[To  be  coiUinued.) 
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CABBAGES. 

ATE  podding  of  Peas,  for  the  lon^  spell  of 
cold  and  rain  has  checked  this  process 
very    materially,    combined    with   the 
comparative    scarcity   of    Cauliflowers 
and   other    green    vegetables    in    the 
market,  have  all  helpea  to  render  Cab- 
bages in  great  demand ;    indeed,   but  for  them 
we  should  be   short   indeed  of    vegetable  food. 
That  such  is  the   case  helps  greatly  to  emphasise 
the   value   of    Cabbages  as  hardy   spring  vege- 
tables.     Happily    we    have   largely    got    rid  of 
the    large     neads    that    were    once    so     much 
firowa.      In    such    varieties   as    April,    Ellam's 
Flower  of    Spring,     Defiance,    First    and    Best, 
London  Market,  and  others  we  have  capital  stock, 
that,  by  making   two  or  three  late  summer  and 
autumn  sowings  and  plantings,  give  a  plentiful 
supply  of  quite  delicious  hearts   from  March  to 
midsummer.     If  a  sowing  be  made  in  a  frame  in 
October,  and  the  plants  when  strong  put  out  in 
April  following,  it  is  easy  to  have  Cabbages  all  the 
summer.     Happily  bv  the  end  of  June  we  may 
hope  to  have  Peas  and  Beans  in  abundance.    A.  D. 


SEEDS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  KEPT. 
I  HAVE  taken  the  following  passase  concerning 
Gilliflowers  from  a  book  published  without  the 
author's  name  in  1765  : — *'  Some  amateurs,  and 
even  some  expert  gardeners,  assert  that  the  seed 
of  the  Gilliflower,  when  kept  for  five  or  more 
years,  produces  more  plants  with  double  flowers 
than  new  seed  does.  Supposing  this  to  be  so,  the 
reason  is  that  seeds  which  are  only  ^ood  for  the 
production  of  single  blossoms  lose  their  vegetative 
force  sooner  than  others,  from  which  it  follows 
that  a  sowing  of  old  Gilliflower  seed  would  produce 
a  smaller  number  of  plants  but  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  double  flowers."  What  credit  ought  we  to 
give  to  this  opinion  of  nearly  two  oenturiee  ago  ? 
According  to  a  belief  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  it  is  better  to  use 
seeds  of  from  two  to  five  yeara  old  (accoi'ding  to 
the  species  and  variety)  for  certain  leguminous  and 
floral  plants.  Why  ?  Old  gardeners  have  told  me 
that  new  seeds  produce  plants  whish  are  not  so 
well  formed,  which  rapialy  run  to  seed  and  are 
too  vigorous  to  maintain  their  characteristics, 
while  from  seeds  two  or  more  years  old  the  plants 
are  more  regular  in  form,  and  running  to  seed  is 
less  to  be  feared,  &c 

Every  plant,  generally  speaking,  has  the  pro- 
perty of  reproducing  itself  with  its  characteristics 
oy  seeds,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  liable  to  revert 
to  the  specific  types.  Therefore  in  the  seed  of  a 
plant  perfected  by  culture  two  forces  oppose  each 
other,  the  one  tending  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
type,  the  other  tending  to  the  reproduction  of 
certain  accmired  characteristics  which  selection 
has  fixed.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  force  of 
auvism  weakens  with  age,  as  does  also  that 
atiomalous  vigour  which  causes  the  progeny  of  some 
seeds,  when  sown  soon  after  gathering,  to  run  at 
once  to  seed.  It  is  not  the  same,  however,  with 
Gilliflowers.  If  we  admit  that  doubling  in  these 
is  weakening,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  a  seed 
several  years  old  doen  not  possess  its  first  vigour, 
and  may  produce  double  instead  of  single  flowers. 
It  would  be  here  a  question  of  a  real  transforma- 
tion in  the  seeds,  a  transformation  which  may  be 
admitted  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  less 
Gilliflowers  are  left  to  themselves  the  more  plants 
will  they  produce  with  double  blossoms.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  in  Germany  they  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  by  this  means  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  plants  with  double  flowers  is  obtained  than 
when  they  are  grown  in  the  open  ground. 
Bat  it  is  with  culinary  vegetables  that  it  is 


especially  necessary  to  know  whether  to  cboon 
new  or  old  seeds.  Thus  for  Beetroot  and  C^iroti 
only  seeds  two  years  old  should  be  used  in  order 
that  the  root  may  be  better  formed  and  that  too 
much  "top"  will  not  be  made;  in  the  same  way 
for  Endive  and  Cabbage  seed  three  years  old  Bhouli 
be  employed.  If  it  is  desired  that  Spioacb, 
Lettuce,  and  Radish  should  not  run  to  seed  or 
change  from  the  type  seeds  two  years  old  tnuBt  be 
used.  For  Com  salad  it  is  indispensable  to  bow 
seed  at  least  one  year  old,  for  the  seed  gathered  io 
June  scarcely  comes  up  at  all  when  it  is  sown  Id 
the  following  September  or  October.  In  Le  Bm 
Jardinier  of  1829  it  is  recommended  in  the  sowing 
of  Melons  to  choose  seeds  several  years  old ;  aod  it 
is  the  same  for  other  cucurbitaceous  plants.  For 
early  sowings  of  Turnip  it  is  equally  necessary  lo 
use  seeds  several  years  old  in  oraer  to  prevent  the 
plants  runniuff  to  seed. 

Thus  the  influence  of  time  upon  seeds  appears  to 
be  well  established,  and  it  is  not  possible,  perhaps, 
to  account  for  this  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
suppositions  we  have  advanced. 

Jules  Rudolph,  in  the  Bevue  HoHicoU. 

IpomSBa  PUbFO  OCBPUlea.— This  siogB- 
larly  beautiful  climber  I  saw  flowering  most  frerly 
and  efiectively  the  other  day  in  one  of  Lora 
Onslow's  sreenhouses  at  Clandon  Park.  Then 
were  six  plants,  each  in  a  6-inch  pot,  raised  fron 
one  of  Sutton  and  Sons'  packets.  A  more  lovely 
climber  for  such  a  purpose  it  would  be  bard  to 
find.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Blake,  had  run  bobm 
wires  along  each  side  of  the  centre  a^ley,  aod 
the  plants  were  placed  on  top  of  the  side  walk, 
with  their  growths  trained  erect  and  laterally. 
All  the  plants  were  in  profuse  bloom,  the  flowen 
large,  ot  perfect  Convolvulus  form,  and  in  colour 
pale  or  soft  blue  with  thin  reddish  bars.  This  » 
one  of  the  greenhouse  plants  that  everyone  hsTiog 
a  house  can  grow  and  be  delighted  with.  The 
plants  evidently  flower  over  a  long  season,  h 
would  be  interestinffto  learn  whether  anyone  bu 
tried  it  outdoors.  What  a  elorious  thing  it  wook) 
be  to  intermix  with  one  of  the  scarlet  climUDg 
Tropseolums  on  a  warm  walL — A.  D. 

Two  useful  IVest  Indian  plants. 

To  those  who  cultivate  the  several  species  of  edible 
Passifloras,  the  following  note  from  the  Triiaiid 
BvUetin  as  printed  in  the  Agricuitural  Nem  will 
probably  prove  interesting:  ''Passiflora  laurifoliit 
which  is  known  as  the  Bell  Apple,  is  commooly 
grown  in  many  of  the  West  Inaian  Islands.  In 
Trinidad  it  requires  to  be  cultivated  well  in  the 
open  and  on  trellises  so  that  it  may  get  plenty  of 
—      The  fruit  is  some  2^  inches  to  3  inchee  io 


diameter  and  almost  globular,  turning  from  gw» 
to  a  bright  vellow  on  ripening.  The  outer  skio  is 
spongy  and  leathery,  and  the  contained  pulpit 
in  flavour  and  consistency  much  like  the  interior 
of  a  large  sweet  Gooseberry,  which  it  surpaseei  io 
flavour.  It  is  eaten  by  paring  away  a  part  of  ^ 
apex,  then  squeezing  the  fruit,  or  by  cotttog  in 
halves  and  using  a  spoon.  Care  should  be  taav 
not  to  eat  any  portion  of  the  rind,  as  most  of  Um 
Passifloras  possess  an  emetic  principle  which  is 
sliffhtly  developed  in  the  fruit-skin  of  this  species, 
and  children  are  sometimes  made  ill  from  this 
cause.  It  is  an  excellent  fruit,  and  well  worthy  > 
place  at  dessert.  It  is  commonly  sold  in  the 
markets  of  the  Windward  Islands.  From  the 
same  source  as  the  foregoing  is  obtained  we  fioii 
the  following  curious  note  on  what  is  oUled  the 
Hat-stand  Tree,  a  name  which  is  said  to  be  gi^eo 
to  Rheedia  lateriflora.  It  is  common  io  tbe 
woods  of  Trinidad,  and  is  noted  for  its  reguhr 
branching  character  when  small.  It  is  freqaenily 
cut  and  placed  in  a  heavy  base  and  used  as  a  hat- 
stand.  A  small  tree  of  8  feet  or  10  feet  will  ofiefl 
have  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  branches  of  eveo 
size  thrown  out  at  regular  and  close  intervals  at  aa 
angle  of  45*»  from  the  main  stem.  These  wb«> 
shortened  into  a  pyramidal  form  and  nicely 
trimmed  and  polished  serve  exceedingly  ^^\  '* 
the  purpose.  If  the  main  stem  is  further  provided 
with  rings  about  20  inches  from  the  base  w 
umbrellas  and  a  draining  troush  fixed  it  may  be 
made  still  more  useful.— John  R,  Jackson,  C?»** 
mont,  Lympstontf  South  Devon, 
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CARSON'S   PLASTINE. 

A  PLASTIC,  DURABLE,  GLAZING  COMPOSITION. 

Wtihsi^rnds  exposure  to  heat  and  moisttsre  on  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  Frames,  etc.     Supersedes  Genuine  Linseed  Oil  PuUy*. 
SOLD  IN  KEQS,  aSlbs.,  56lb8.,  and  ii^lbs.  each.     Price  168.  per  cwt.    a  cwt.  and  upwards  delivered  carriage  paid. 


^^VITROUTE,'' 


A    PAINT    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    HORTICULTURAL    WORK. 

Durable,  Elastic,  <wiUnot  Flake  or  Scale,  Dries  I^Hh  an  Enamel  Surface^ 
WHITE,    AND   STONE   COLOUR,   'js.   6d.    per  gallon.         Mixed   ready  for  use.         8  gallons  and   upwards  delivered  free^ 


FULL  PARTICULARS   SENT   ON   APPLICATION. 


Walter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battensea,  London. 

ANTHRACITE  "l^oJI^" 


Writt  liir  Prleet  of  BEST  AMD  RED  VEIN  Qualltlas,  Larga  anil  Cobblai, 

\A(ESTERN  VALLEYS  ANTHRACITE  Co, 


PROMPT   DEUVERY, 


SATtSFAOTORY   OUAUTY^ 


MAKE  THE 


OF 

X903 


\N  ORDER 


"OR  CLAY'S 

(Should  accompany  that  for  Suds,  Plants,  &c.) 
Bee  large  Advt.  page  VIII. 


QRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS'S 

THE    MOST    NUTRITIOUS. 

COOOA 

AND    ECONOMICAL. 


EVERLASTIMG 

Double  Grip  Stakes 

For  Instantly   Staking  all  ^anis. 

Prom  5a.  per  grross,  Carriage  Paid. 


Send    P.C.    for  a  FREE   SAMPLE,  and 

yourself  decide  on  its  merits.    It  will  cost 

you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WESTS     PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


West's  Patent  Fumigator, 
complete,  post  free,  Od. 
See  Catalogue  for  West's 
Extract  of  Nicotine. 


Plants  Protect,  Money  Save,  and  Labour  Ease. 

CATALOGUE  containing  50  large  pages,  with  xoo  Illustrations,  with   Hints  on  Horticulture,  post  free.     No  Trade  Terms 
possible  off  these  low  prices.    Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries— 


C.    E.    WEST,    ROUNDHAY, 

No  Agents.        (SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 


or  direct  to  the 
Works, 


HICHAM    HILL, 

LONDON,  N.E. 


THOMSON'S 


MANURE. 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE      

splendid  for  all  purposes. 
ALSO  THOMSON'S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

Sold  by  all  Sbbdsmbn. 

Priu  Lists  and  Ttstimonials  on  application  to  Sole  Makers, 

WM.  THOMSON  ft  SOUS.  Ltd.,  Tvasd  Vlnayard. 

Oioveatovda,  OalashtelS,  M.B.    London  A?ent:  Mr.  JAMES 

GEORGE,  14.  Redgrave  Road,   Putney.     Channel  Islands  Agent. 

Messrs.  PARSONS  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Guernsey. 


THB    8TOURBR1DOB 
HBATINO   APPARATUS. 
For  Oreenheuses, 

Conjervatorles,  4kc. 

Most  economical  and  efficient. 
This  apparatus  has  attained  great 
popularity.  Made  at  our  own 
foundry,  and  under  our  own  super- 
vision. Before  ordering  elsewhere 
send  for  Price  List,  giving  full  par- 
ticulars, free  by  post. 

J.  A  HSr.  HiTOOD, 

Birmingham  Street  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDOB. 


"BIHER  Oil"  INSEGTICIOE. 

FROM    ALL    8BBD8MBN. 
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Tufted  Pansy  Bullion.- '*  D.  B.  C." 

apeaks  appreciatingly  of  this  fine  yellow  kind,  a 
fact  that  greatly  interests  me.  It  must  be  sixteen 
years  since  I  first  began  to  draw  attention  to 
the  many  good  qualities  of  this  Pansy  as  a  free, 
early,  and  oontinaons  flowenng  variety.  I  got  it 
Of iginally  from  the  late  Mr.  William  Dean  when  at 
Walsall.  Mr.  Dean,  who  first  got  it  from  the  late 
Mr.  Baxter  of  Daldowie,  sent  me  plants  in  April 
with  many  others  to  form  a  collection,  and  in  the 
August  following  was  himself  mnch  surprised  to 
•ee  the  mass  of  bloom  that  remained.  In  short,  it 
was  a  fl;em  dwarf,  sturdy  and  vigorous  in  mrowth, 
hence  its  great  profusion  in  flowering.  Bullion  is 
one  of  the  true  tufted  Pansies,  spreading  into 
verdant  masses  of  green  covered  in  the  proper 
MMQO  with  golden  flowers.  I  think  the  back 
nnmbers  of  The  Garden  will  also  bear  witness  to 
the  ^t  that  it  was  hardly  ever  without  buds  or 
bloasoms  in  our  Hampton  soil.  One  instance  in 
partionlsr  is  still  onite  fresh  in  my  mind.  One 
February  or  thereabonts  the  entire  stock  of  this 
variety  and  the  an  tarn  n  cuttings  in  particular  were 
bristling  with  flower-buds,  but  there  came  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow  which  hid  them  from  view  for  some 
time.  But  the  buds  expanded  into  golden  masses 
■ODD  after  the  snow  haid  gone.— K  J.,  Hampton 
HUL 

OlePOdendFon  fallax,— This,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  shrubby  Glerodendrons,  is  a  native  of 
Java,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  a  stove  plant,  the 
fact  that  it  will  thrive  in  a  much  lower  temperature 
being  very  generally  overlooked.  At  Kew  it  is 
used  during  the  summer  in  the  greenhouse,  and  in 
such  a  structure  not  only  are  the  flowers  more 
appreciated  than  in  a  higher  temperature,  but  they 
also  last  considerably  longer.  It  is  readily  propa- 
gated, both  by  cuttings  and  seeds,  and  in  its  after 
culture  the  principal  consideration  is  to  obtain 
cood  sturdy  plants  that  do  not  require  stopping, 
but  will  each  produce  a  large  terminal  corymb  of 
scarlet  flowers.  Though  no  artificial  heat  is 
needed  during  the  summer,  in  the  winter  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  required.  This  Cleroden- 
droQ  is  a  liberal  feeder,  and  thrives  well  in  a 
ssixture  of  two-thirds  good  fibrous  loam  to  one- 
third  well-decayed  manure  or  leaf -mould,  and  a 
little  sand.  When  well  rooted  weak  liquid  manure 
ocoasionally  is  beneficiaL  For  plants  carrying  one 
bead  of  flowers,  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
diameter  may  be  used,  but  lar^^er  specimens  will, 
of  course,  require  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  pots.  A  very  fine  Clerodendron  belong- 
ing to  this  section  is  C.  myrmecophilum,  a  com- 
paratively new  species,  with  orange-amber  coloured 
olossoms.  lit  is  a  native  of  Singapore,  and  was 
a  short  time  since  noted  in  The  Oasdbn.— H.  P. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Qnasttoiifl  and  Anawwpa.— TA«  BdiUtr  wUndM  to 
•MM  The  Oarobn  kApfultoaU  rMdenvkodeHr^auiitance, 
«o  maturvkat  th^  ^ranek  t/gardminamaifb^,  and  taUh  that 
tb^  wiU  make  a  apeeuU  featum  of  um  "^ntiMrt  to  Corr^ 
paadenU"  ooltmnn.  AU  oomnHimodUiofW  ihouUL  h*  eUarly 
mad  coneitoiy  written  en  one  tide  of  ike  paper  onty,  and 
addreeeed  to  the  Sditor  of  The  Gaedbh,  90,  Tavietoek Street, 
Coeent  Oardent  London.  Lettert  on  bueineet  ehould  be  eent 
to  the  PUBUBHEE.  The  name  and  addrete  of  the  tender  are 
feqrdred  in  additiion  to  any  detignation  he  may  detire  to  }>e 
need  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  guerff  it  tent,  eaeh 
thoaid  be  on  a  tepairatepieee  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants.— fl.  J.  ^.— The  pUnta  are:  i, 
Kaloeauthas  cocclnea;  2  was  qolte  withered;  3,  Liliom 
eroceum ;  4,  L.  Martagon,  but  the  flower  had  fallen  to  pieces  ; 
6,  Escailonia  raacrantha ;  6,  Veronica  spicata  ;  7,  Lychnis 

coronarin. M.  P.  forsfar.— Lotus  tetra«onolobas  var. 

S.  a.  A-CoUomla  arandtflora. S.   B.   5.— Campanula 

rhomboidalia. BeUttoiMhUin  —  The  small  flower  is  the 

polyantha    variety  Blanche   Rebatel,  and   the   Tea   Rose 

BuUTenlrde  Mme.  Pemet. C.   R.  F.—l,  AcerNegundo; 

2.  LelkuTa  acuminata. T.  B.—  Yow   Rubus  is  a  true 

species,  R.  nutkanns,  a  native  of  North  America.    Seeds 

mudt  have  been  carried  by  birds  or  by  some  other  agency. 

Mary  II.  Calvert.— Wyuuva  argenteum,  Dianthus  viscidus, 
the  white  woolly-leaved  plant  is  Htachys  lanata. 

LJllum  fflflranteum  (M.  P.  Bc)SANQi'aT).— For  the 
time  being,  or  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  all  that  can 
safe!}  be  done  is  to  water  freely  either  with  clear  water  or 
weak  liquid  manure,  such  as  soot  and  cow  manure  mixed 


together  in  a  coarse  sack  and  placed  in  a  large  tub  or  water 
tank.  The  liquid  from  this  mav  be  given  twice  a  week,  ^nd 
a  good  soaking  each  time.  This  will  assist  the  offsets  to 
develop  fully,  and  may  be  continued  as  long  as  any  green 
leafage  remains.  lu  early  autumn  dig  up  and  divide  the 
offsets,  planting  them  to  form  a  large  group,  say,  of  a  ground 
area  of  S  feet  or  more,  depending  on  the  number  and  siae. 
It  would  be  better  to  find  a  place  apart  from  the  old 
flowering  site,  and  by  deep  digging,  heavy  manuring,  and 
the  like  prepare  a  place  for  the  young  bulbs.  Il  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  treatment  these  youngsters  receive  whether 
they  will  be  three,  four,  or  five  years  before  reaching  the 
flowering  size.  Some  prefer  to  pot  these  small  offsets,  but 
it  is  not   really  essential  to  plant  them  out  in  spring. 


PENTSTEMON  VIROATUS. 

The  only  gain  in  so  doing  is  the  foliage  may  escape  the  late 
froeU.  By  planting  in  a  well-nigh  western  exposure  fear 
from  frost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Pentstemon  vip«ratua  (M.).-This  is  a  very  inter- 
estlng  PenUtemon.    Wnie  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Newry  about  it. 

FePtiliBiner  Malmaison  Capnation 
Nautlluflk— The  fertilisation  of  Malmaison  Carnations  is 
not  an  easy  matter,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  leave  it  to 
the  agency  of  bees.  As  in  all  double  flowers,  pollen  Is  very 
scarce,  and  Itraquires  some  care  to  fertilise  by  artificial  aid. 
A  small  camel-hair  brush  may  be  used,  the  pollen  collected 
on  this  and  then  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  the  flowers.  Many 
flowers  may  have  to  be  searched  before  much  pollen  can  be 
found,  and  then  in  some  flowers  the  stigma  and  ovary  may 
not  be  perfect.  The  flowers  must  be  quite  dry  when  fertili- 
sation is  attempted,  the  best  time  to  do  It  Is  about  midday 
in  bright  sunny  weather.  The  same  flowers  should  be  gone 
over  several  days  in  succession.  Malmaisont  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  CArnations  to  get  seed;}  from,  and  with  some  of 
he    varietiej  it    seemi  impjiiible  to   get    perfect   seeds. 


Carnation  nut  is  a  verv  difflcnlt  pest  to  eradicate;  tbsrem 
several  preparations  which,  if  used  persistently,  may  sfleeti 
cure.  Giibble  and  Reason's  "Carmum,"  or  Ontna't 
"  Carnation  Disease  Antidote"  may  t>e recommended.  Sitbcr 
of  these  preparations  may  be  obuined  through  most  nanery- 
men,  and  full  directions  for  their  use  are  given  with  tk 
articles.  The  compost  for  potting  should  consist  of  nod 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf -mould,  to  which  may  be  added  s  little 
bone-meal  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  or  if  tbe 
loam  is  heavy  some  fibrous  peat  may  be  added.  Maoy 
growers  use  peat  freely,  but  we  have  seen  equally  food 
results  where  the  soil  has  consisted  mainly  of  yellow  loss. 
It  should  be  made  fairly  firm  when  potting. 

LiUum  oandidum  diseased  (T.  F.  ^).-Tk 
specimen  of  Lllium  candid  um  that  yon  forwarded  «ii 
attacked  by  the  Lily  disease,  caused  by  a  fungus  knows m 
Botrytls  cinerea.  Unfortnuatelv,  it  has  proved  a  Boa 
destructive  pest  to  certain  Lilies  iir  tbe  last  few  years.  Aiy 
plaota  that  are  very  badly  attacked  I  should  at  onoe  ea 
down  and  burn.  Those  that  are  not  so  badly  infested  iliosld 
have  all  the  leaves  that  show  any  signs  of  the  fungus  pbkrf 
off  and  burnt.  The  plants  should  then  be  sprayed  wlik 
sulphide  of  potassium  (1  ox.  in  2^  gallons  of  water)* 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  ground  round  the  plants  dndt 
alio  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  one  of  the  above  miiton^ 
and  In  the  winter  it  would  be  useful  to  remove  about  hsH* 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  roond  tk 
bulbs  and  bury  It  deeply.  Keep  a  good  look  oat  neit  Mn 
for  the  disease,  and  as  soon  at  the  first  signs  of  It  are  mm 
remove  the  affected  parts  and  spray  the  plants.— 0. 8.  i 

Tomato  disease  (T.  Lb8Tbk).— Your  Tomatosi  m 
attacked  by  a  fungus  comBionly  known  as  the  Tomato  UMk 
rot  fungus  (Maorosporium  Tomatol  Gather  all  the  intscM 
fruits  and  bum  or  bury  them.  Then  spray  the  plants  wtt 
sulphide  of  potassium  (1  ox.  dissMved  In  2^  gallons  of  wtfer) 
or  Bordeaux  mixture.  Keep  the  liouse  well  ventilated  ui 
do  not  force  the  plants  too  strongly.  This  pest  geoenHj 
finds  its  way  into  the  fruit  through  some  crack  or  woasdii 
the  skin.  Another  season  as  soon  as  the  disease  shows  Itsd 
destroy  the  infested  fruit,  and  spray  with  the  above  miztsra 
every  ten  days,  until  there  are  no  more  aigos  of  the  foiisi 
— O.  8.  8. 

Oapden  Roses.— Are  the  foUowiiu:  Botes  good  harir 
garden  varieties,  autumn  bloomers,  and  free :  Jeannis  VUt 
son,  Mrs.  Cocker,  Pride  of  Waltham,  and  Souv.  da  Mtt 
Verdier?  Do  you  know  anything  about  Robert  Soottf- 
CoNSTANT  Rbadbr.— [Jeannle  Dickson,  Pride  of  Waltiua 
and  the  hybrid  Tea  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier  la 
good  autumn-flowering  Roees.  The  two  first  are  psffeet|t 
Hardy,  and  the  last  named  may  be  planted  without  heiltitioii, 
as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  earth  up  the  base  of  the  pUst  to 
protect  it  in  winter.  Mrs.  Cucker  is  quite  hardy,  bat  ii  b>| 
a  very  good  autumnal.  Robert  Scutt  la  a  grand  Bom  a 
will  surpass  Her  Majesty  at  a  garden  variety.  The  floM 
is  not  so  massive,  but  the  plant  blooms  freely,  sod  tm 
flower  is  so  perfectly  developed  that  it  is  sure  to  beooai 
popular.— Ed.  1 

Roses  with  oupled  folla«e  (R.  W.^-WeMkn 
this  curling  of  the  foiiatre  to  be  attributable  to  cold  nni 
followed  by  excessively  hot  days.  It  Is  intensified  if  tkR« 
dryness  at  the  root.  If  the  plants'  requirements  are  Mm 
what  foreatalled  in  this  re-pect  we  think  you  would  opt- 
rience  no  trouble.  Climbing  Roses  upon  walls  require bh" 
moisture  at  the  root  than  Ruses  that  are  planted  well  to* 
open,  and  they  should  t>e  watered  at  least  onoe  a  vm 
beginning  at  the  end  of  May.  _ 

MaklnfiT  small  shpubbepy  (N.  0.  0.)i--» 
following  ahrubs  would  be  suitable  for  your  shrubbery,  w 
those  you  mention  Spirasa  Anthony  Waterer.  8.  liBdlq«»» 
8.  media,  Cytisus  scoparlus  and  varieties,  C.  albus,C.  jnt^ 
C.  purgans,  C.  purpureus,  Double  Gorse,  Lilacs  in  nimj> 
also  the  following :  Rambling  Rotes  Electra,  Una,  CriaM 
Rambler,  Psyche,  Helene,  Pink  Roamer,  Mrs.  AstW 
Waterer;  also  Rosa  rugosa  and  varieties,  and  R^^.'f'^ 
sissima  and  varieties,  Berberls  vulgaris,  B.  stenophrU^ 
Darwinii,  and  B.  Aquifolinm,  Spirea  arguU,  &  Thonwg 
8.  Douglasil,  Cutoneaster  frigidia  and  C.  hnxifolia,  Cont 
alba  var.  Spsethii,  Pruuus  spinosa  var.  fl.-pL,  ^'^^^J^^ 
Opulus  var.  sterile,  V.  tomentosum  var.  pllcatnm,  Dierw 
Abel  Carriere,  ifiiculus  parvlflora,  Llgustrum  il>ot^ 
slnense,  Rhus  cotinus,  Neillia  opullfolla  var.  iutea,  rftm 
floribunda,  P.  spectabiils,  and  many  other  things. 


TRADB    NOTES. 

A  New  Cblbrt  Clabp. 
MB8SRS.  Laino  and  Mathbr,  Kelto,  N.B.,  have no**^ 
very  simple  contrivance  for  clasping  Celery  wbenssnt^ 
this  up.  Although  so  simple  (it  Is  ]ns(  a  •Pri"?  "■•ff.S 
that  may  be  closed  so  as  to  form  a  circle  of  eiuier  5)  itej" 
or 4  inches  diameter)  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  m^.^T^ 
and  effective,  and  save  a  good  deal  of  labour  Id  the  tejJJ 
garden  work  of  earthing  up  Celery.  The  '••tfo*'!  UTi 
clasp  is  effected  by  a  stud  on  one  end  being  adjattea  w^ 
notch  on  the  other.  Messrs.  Lalng  and  Mather  ^:^ 
purpose  of  the  clasp  U  to  avoid  the  tedious  U'xw'^Sor 
It  is  not  necessary  to  clasp  the  whole  row  at  on^^  •  °"^ 
two  doaen  may  be  clatped  and  earthed  up  tt  a  umj 
when  theae  are  done  the  clasps  are  drawn  upwaniw  *^ 
plants,  unfastened  and  applied  to  the  remainder. 

MK8SBS.    DICK90N8'   SUCCKSSBS.  ^ 

WB  are  pleased  to  observe  that  Messrs.  DIcksonj.  »• 
Chester  Arm,  have  recently  been  awarded  three  goMi««rj| 
for  superb  displays  from  the  extensive  collectioo"  in«r 
nurseries.  Their  exhibits  formed  chief  features  at  tM»j^ 
and  the  gold  medals  awarded  were  at  the  cfjeM**"^- 
Gala  held  last  month;  the  Horticultural  ^Jte  w  ^Ji,; 
Park  (SUffurdshire),  on  the  1st  and  2Dd  of  '"•.CtS, 
month,  and  the  Wolverhampton  Floral  F6te  on  uw 
Sth,  and  9th  also  of  the  present  month. 

— — ^   itkid, 

*»•  The  Yearly  Subeenption  to  TSB  Gabdbm  « ■'  ""^ 
16a.;  Foreign,  178.  6d, 
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DECORATIVE  GARDENING 
AND  HORTICULTURAL 
SCIENCE, 

OUR  excellent  contemporary,  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  in  the 
issue  of  the  25th  alt,  page  58, 
tells  a  somewhat  woeful  tale  of 
our  horticultural  shortcomings, 
aid  the  same  opinion  is  held  by  many  of  the 
Linking  men  in  this  country.  America  is 
ertaiuly  "taking  the  lead  in  the  development 
►f  scientific  horticulture,"  but  it  is  somewhat 
arprising  to  read  our  contemporary's  opinion 
hat  perhaps  that  country  may  be  considered 
o  be  also  taking  the  lead  in  "decorative  gar- 
lening."  From  what  comes  daily  to  our 
:nowledge  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  an 
extremely  lively  and  intelligent  interest  taken 
n  pleasure  gardening  in  the  United  States. 
Important  new  gardens  are  being  made  and 
noney  is  being  lavishly  spent,  but  for  the 
nost  part  the  results  show  rather  the  tentative 
\T  experimental  spirit  than  the  sure  hand. 

A  great  effort  seems  to  be  made  to  secure 
lecorative  objects  from  Italy  or  of  Italian 
lesign.  In  some  of  these  gardens  these  have  a 
trangely  exotic  appearance,  as  if  they  refused 
o  be  acclimatised.  The  happiest  of  these  new 
^dens  in  which  architectural  features  are 
Dtroduced  are  those  in  which,  following  the 
raditions  of  the  good  eighteenth  century 
LOUses,  a  restrained  use  of  the  Doric  column 
,nd  its  accessories  is  made  in  piazza,  pergola, 
^nd  sundial-shaft. 

We  make  plenty  of  mistakes  of  the  same 
:ind  in  England  ;  indeed,  the  effort  to  be 
Italian,  even  in  the  best-designed  examples, 
las  about  it  something  cold  and  uncongenial 
vhen  it  has  passed  through  the  Anglo-Saxon 
nind  and  is  planted  out  in  our  climate.  We, 
md  those  of  our  blood  in  the  New  World,  can 
tbundantly  appreciate  and  reverence  those 
jreat  masters  of  garden  decoration,  whose 
^rdens,  even  in  their  decay,  we  visit  with 
lumble  admiration,  but  we  should  remember 
jhat  in  the  Middle  Ages  decoration  was  a 
traditional  craft  in  closest  touch  with  all  that 
iras  best  in  the  fine  arts.  It  was  then  in  the 
[talian  blood,  and  it  came  out  in  easy,  almost 
iDConscious  practice,  in  a  way  that  we  can 
lever  again  hope  to  attain. 

We  sympathise  entirely  with  those  who  feel 
!^he  strongest  attraction  to  these  various 
objects  of  ornamental  art  that  were  such 
Ittdng  adjuncts  to  the  old  gardens  of  Italy. 


But  it  is  difficult  to  marry  them  to  our 
northern  gardens.  These  have  other  possi- 
bilities of  delight  and  beauty  that  may  be 
achieved  without  strain,  and  it  is  these  simpler 
ways  that  we  urge  all  garden-lovers  to  seek  for 
and  to  practice. 

Very  true  is  it  that  "  we  must  not  delude 
ourselves  into  the  idea  that  practical  garden- 
ing and  gardening  amenities  are  everything, 
and  that  we  continue  to  stand  very  high,  and 
to  take  the  first  place  in  them."  We  hope 
devoutly  that  when  the  Horticultural  Hall 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  devote  itself  to  a 
garden  for  practical  and  scientific  horticul- 
ture, as  we  believe  is  its  intention.  Our 
contemporary  unkindly  remarks  that  the 
trials  at  Chiswick  are  laughed  at  by  the 
great  commercial  houses.  This  was  not  so  in 
the  time  of  Barron,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so  now  under  Mr.  Wright,  when  the 
society  has  a  garden  in  the  country  where 
experiments  and  trials  can  be  conducted  under 
greater  advantages  than  exist  in  a  suburb  of 
London.  The  trials  have  been  independent, 
and  in  a  measure  set  forth  the  work  of  the 
hybridist  in  improving  existing  races. 

We  hope  the  day  is  long  distant  when  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  give  up  its 
practical  work,  which  has  such  a  direct  and 
important  bearing  upon  one  phase  of  the 
great  horticultural  industry.  But  we  are  in 
full  agreement  with  our  contemporary  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  in  due 
time  possess  a  scientific  department  of  its  own, 
now  represented  by  the  scientific  committee, 
which  seems  to  sit  to  answer  a  few  common- 
place questions  addressed  to  them  by  the 
Fellows.  Professor  Beach's  proposal  that  there 
"be  organised  a  society  for  horticultural 
science  to  fully  establish .  horticulture  on  a 
scientific  basis "  should  not  pass  unnoticed  in 
this  country.  We  are  proud  of  our  practical 
work,  and  we  should  be  equally  so  of  the  scien- 
tific aspect ;  but  that  is  certainly  not  a  matter 
upon  which  we  can  claim  the  *'  pride  of  place." 


shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  thev  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  toa  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden  ^  whether  fruit,  tree, 


Embothrium  cocgineum. 
Mr.  Reulhe,  the  Nurseries,  Keeton,  Kent,  sends 
flowers  of  this  brilliant  plant  with  the  following 
note  :  '*  This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  o! 
hardy  or  half-hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  but  is  at 
present  still  very  rare.  A  perhaps  mistaken  idea 
IS  that  it  is  diffioult  to  grow  and  is  not  hardy.  In 
a  certain  sense  both  assertions  are  true,  thoush 
these  difficulties  can  easily  be  overcome.  In  the 
first  instance  the  great  majority  of  the  plants  sold 
are  raised  in  greenhouses,  or  even  temperate 
houses,  and  are  sold  as  small  plants,  which  have  no 
chance  of  ripening  the  wood  sufficiently  to  resist 
the  winters.  It  should  be,  however,  planted  in 
spring  or  summer.  Put  in  strong  pUmts  which 
have  not  been  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  and  plant 
in  good,  well-drained,  but  not  too  dry  soil  con- 
taining humus,  and  well  protect  from  cutting 
winds  and  sun.  They  are  quite  hardy  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  where  the  plants  are  grown  to  per- 
fection. Even  here  failures  occur,  unless  attention 
is  paid  to  the  position  and  the  plants  are  from  the 
small  seedling  state  treated  as  hardy.  There  are 
plants  in  gardens  in  the  North  of  London,  at 
Hampstead  Heath,  and  eliewhere,  and,  though 
plant^  in  what  I  call  a  most  unsuitable  soil,  they 
nave  stood  several  winters  out  of  doors,  and  seem 
to  be  as  hardy  as  Euonymus  japonicus.  In  Corn- 
wall, owinff  to  the  extraordinary  mild  winter  of 
this  year,  they  were  in  flower  as  early  as  March, 
and  the  wintry  weather  in  April  and  May,  though 
checking  them,  did  less  damage  to  the  flowers  than 
to  Horse  Chestnuts  or  fruit  trees,  and  they  are 
still  here  and  there  in  flower  at  the  time  of  writine 
(the  end  of  July).  Planted  in  suitable  soil  and 
position  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  soon  forming  a 
tree  20  feet  to  40  feet  high.  Straggling  shoots  are 
cut  back  or  trimmed,  and  it  bears  this  treatment 
as  well  as  a  Willow  or  Poplar.  Embothrium 
ooccineum  has  two  forms,  one  with  long  lanceolate 
pointed  leaves,  bright  or  deep  green,  and  trusses  of 
bright  orange-scarlet  flowers  ;  the  other  and  better 
form  is  more  compact,  with  more  acute  leaves  and 
deep  coloured  dazzling  scarlet  flowers,  slightly 
later.  As  they  are  difficult  to  move  it  is  advisable 
to  procure  well-established,  pot-grown  plants,  but 
grown  out  of  doors." 

Himalayan  Rhododbndbons. 
Mr.  Reuthe  also  sends  flowers  of  R.  cinnabari- 
num  with  the  following  note:  "Although  in 
exposed  parts  of  the  northern  and  eastern  counties 
of  Great  Britain  it  would  not  be  wise  to  plant 
the  early-flowering  species  out  of  doors  without 
good  shelter,  the  later-flowering  Rhododendrons 
are  quite  safe  when  properly  treated,  and  are  as 
hardy  as  the  hybrids.  Care  must,  however,  be 
taken  to  shelter  them  entirely  from  violent  winds, 
especially  north  and  east,  and  from  the  early  and 
midday  sun,  and,  like  other  Rhododendrons,  they 
refuse  to  grow  in  limestone  soil,  but  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  humus  and  be  fairly  moist 
without  being  bosgy.  Many  species  seem  to  grow 
well  under  tall  deciduous  trees  intermixed  with 
Pines  in  a  half-shady  position,  and  the  falling 
leaves  of  these  trees  are  a  protection  to  the  surface 
roots.    The  beet  time  for  transplanting  is  during 
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the  moDths  from  September  till  Muroh,  bat  under 
favourable  climatic  conditioDS  and  poeitioD  they 
cau  be  transplanted  the  whole  >vear  round.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  best  of  these  handsome 
shrubs : — 

Arboreum. —This  makes  a  handsome,  well- 
furnished  bush,  the  foliage  varying  from  brisht 
green  to  pilose,  either  green,  silvery,  or  golden 
yellow  beneath,  and  with  trusses  of  large,  rosy, 
pink-red,  whitish,  or  purple-coloured  flowers. 

BarbcUum,— Bright  green  foliage,  the  stalks 
furnished  with  hairs,  and  large  trusses  of  deep  red 
or  crimson  flowers. 

AucJdandi,— Very  easily  distinguished  by  its 
Ions,  acute,  light  or  pale  green  foliage  and  stalks, 
and  large  trusses  of  handsome  white  or  white- 
tinged  rosy  flowers. 

Mangiest. — ^A  similar  Fpecies,  with  white  flowers 
tinged  with  a  rose  colour,  and  the  interior  of  the 
upper  petals  spotted  red. 

TfKmwni,  —  This     has    thick     ovate     leaves, 

glaucous  when  young,  and  medium-sized  crimson 
owers. 

Shil8om,—A  cross  between  R.  barbatum  and  R. 
Thomson],  and  one  of  the  most  showy  of  all 
Rhododendrons.  It  approaches  more  R.  Thomsoni 
than  R.  barbatum  in  toliage,  but  the  flowers  are 
dazzling  crimson. 

Campylocarpum, — Small,  light  green  foliage  and 
medium -sized  pale  yellow  flowers. 

Cinnabarinum  has  almost  the  same  foliage  of  a 
dull  green,  ferruginous  beneath,  and  trusses  of 
long,  almost  tubular  flowers,  orange  tinged  with 
bronze  and  tipped  with  pale  yellow.  It  is  one  of 
the  last  to  bloom,  flowenng  from  May  till  August. 

Roylti, — This  has  ovate,  bright,  glaucous  green 
foliage,  especially  when  the  foliage  is  young. 
From  June  till  September  the  foliage  is  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  flowers,  which  are  of  medium  size,  deep 
crimson-purple. 

Olaucum  has  small,  glaucous  foliage  and  pretty 
but  small  trusses  of  UIm  flowers. 

Falconeri. — A  noble  plant  with  immense  leathery 
foliage,  dull  green  and  yellow,  woolly  benoath. 
The  leaves  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  2  feet  to 
3  feet,  and  are  3  inches  to  5  inches  broad,  with 
large  trusses  of  lemon  flowers. 

Sximium  has  the  appearance  of  being  only  a 
form  of  R.  Falconeri.  The  young  leaves  are 
woolly  and  cinnamon-coloured,  and  the  large 
flowers  pale  yellow,  tinged  and  spotted  with  purple. 

Most  of  the  above  types  flower  freely  emd  are 
easily  fertilised  by  insects,  producing  some  in- 
teresting forms. 

DiSA  Clio. 
Those  who  visited  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Holland  House  show  in  Jane  will 
probably  remember  having  seen  a  remarkably  fine 
hybrid  Disa,  shown  by  Sir  William  Smith  Marriott, 
the  Down  House,  Blandford,  Dorset.  Sir  William 
has  kindly  sent  us  flowers  of  this  new  Orchid,  which 
was  raised  in  the  gardens  at  the  Down  House.  The 
blooms  sent  are  large,  the  two  lower  segments  are 
a  rich  rose  colour,  while  the  upper  one  is  lighter. 
Each  of  the  racemes  Bent  bore  three  flowers.  The 
Mrents  of  this  hybrid  Disa  are  D.  grandiflora  and 
D.  Veitcbii.  We  shall  give  a  small  illustration 
of  it  next  week. 

[Several  notes  are  left  over  untU  next  we€k,'\ 


FLOWERING  OF  THE  BAMBOO. 

As  the  flowering  and  seeding  of  Bamboos  in 
this  country  has  recently  attracted  some  atten- 
tion, a  note  upon  the  subject  may  be  of 
some  interest  at  the  present  moment.  In  a 
Gloucestershire  garden,  where  all  the  Bamboos 
known  to  be  hardy  are  cultivated,  several 
species  have  flowered  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Arundinaria  Simoni  flowers  and  seeds  every 
year,  and  is  none  the  worse  ;  A.  Laydekeri, 
which  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  A.  Simoni, 
does  the  same.     From  both  these  Bamboos 


ripened  seed  has  been  obtained,  from  which 
young  plants  have  been  raised. 

Bambusa  (Arundinaria?)  auricoma  flowered 
sparsely  three  years  ago;  seed  was  not 
observed.  The  plants  did  not  suffer.  Lajst 
year  and  the  year  before  Phyllostachys  nigra 
and  P.  nigro-punctata  flowered  profusely.  No 
seed  was  found,  although  careful  search  was 
made.  All  the  culms  which  flowered  died  down 
to  the  ground.  In  one  plant  of  P.  nigra  all 
the  culms  flowered  and  died,  but  this  year  new 
culms  have  appeared  from  the  rhizomes,  and 
the  plant,  though  enfeebled  by  the  vain 
endeavour  to  reproduce  its  species,  has  a 
healthy  appearance,  and  looks  like  growing 
into  its  former  stature  in  course  of  time. 

Messrs.  Riviere,  in  their  monograph  "Les 
Bambous,"  cite  similar  behaviour  on  the  part 
of  Arundinaria  japonica  (M^tak^)  and  P. 
flexuosa,  and  now  from  Ceylon  there  comes 
the  news  that  the  huge  Dendrocalamus 
giganteus  flowered  two  years  ago  and  the 
culms  apparently  died.  But  it  was  no  real 
death,  for  the  same  culms  put  forth  leaves, 
feebly  it  is  true,  the  following  year,  and  are 
now  in  full  beauty  again. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  botanists  and 
travellers  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  in 
declaring  that  the  Bamboo  necessarily  dies 
after  flowering.  Their  observations  were 
incomplete.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of 
the  caespitose  Bamboos  may  find  their  death 
in  seeding.  Some  are  really  annuals,  and  of 
course  die  when  they  have  fruited.  But  all 
the  evidence  derived  from  close  observation 
during  these  last  years  goes  to  prove  that  our 
correspondents,  who  write  in  so  melancholy  a 
strain,  need  not  put  on  mourning  every  time 
that  they  see  a  sign  of  flowering  in  their 
cherished  plants. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FORTHCOMINQ  EVENTS. 

August  3.  —  Lady  Algernon  Oordou-Lennox*s 
Cottage  Garden  and  Amateur  Horticultural  Com- 
petition at  Broughton  Castle. 

August  4. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet. 

August  11. — ^Clay  Cross  Flower  Show. 

August  12. — Bishop's  Stortford  and  Salisbury 
Horticultural  Shows ;  East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club  Meeting. 

August  19.— Shrewsbury  Floral  Fdte  (two  days) ; 
Easttourne  Flower  Show. 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1— 5  p.m.  Special 
prizes  will  be  given  for  Cactaceous  plants.  A 
lecture  on  ''Landscape  Gardening"  will  be  siven 
by  Mr.  H.  E.  Milner,  V.M.H.,  at  three  o'clock. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the .  society  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  21»t  ult.,  thirty-six  new  Fellows 
were  elected,  among  them  being  Lady  Arthur  Hill, 
Lady  Margaret  Cecil,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  and  the 
Hon.  Gerald  Ponsonby,  making  a  total  of  1,045 
elected  since  January  1. 

Jubilee  of  Messps.  J.  Veltoh  and 

Sons.— In  order  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the 
establishment  of  a  business  in  London  (Mr.  James 
Veitch,  jun.,  having  come  to  Chelsea  in  1853), 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  have 
presented  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  five 
silver-cilt  cups  of  the  value  of  fiftv  guineas  each. 
This  liberal  offer  has  been  accepteti  by  the  council 


and  the  following  conditions  drawn  up:  Tbec^ 
will  be  known  as  *'  the  VeitchianCnp,"  sod  one  ti 
be  awarded  once  a  year  to  the  best  indiTidiil 
exhibit  in  the  opinion  of  special  jndges  at  tk 
Temple  shows  of  1904, 1905, 1906, 1907,  and  1908,1 
any  other  leading  show  held  under  the  dinetis 
of  the  society  the  council  may  determine.  1h 
successful  exhibit  may  be  either  a  single  pUot, « 
a  group,  a  novelty,  or  an  example  of  cmtue.  7h 
cup  will  become  the  property  of  the  winner od 
year,  and  he  will  be  required  to  make  a  decUnlia 
that  the  exhibit  is  his  own  property,  and  hu  \m 
cultivated  by  him  for  fourteen  daysprevioutotk 
show.  The  judges  are  to  be  seven— three  sffiftteni 
two  gardeners,  and  two  nurserymen  or  aeedsoNi- 
to  be  selected  by  the  council.  No  exhibitor  en 
win  more  than  one  cup. 

Exhibition    of  edible    ftinflrl.-«3i 

Tuesday,  September  15,  the  Royal  Hortienltmi 
Society  will  bold  an  educational  exhibition  of  edil 
fungi  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Sootti 
Volunteers,  Buckingham  Gate,  Victoria  StnA 
Westminster,  and  a  lecture  upon  them  vOl  k 
given  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  4t,fi 
3  p.m.  All  interested  in  extending  or  aoqoinof 
the  knowledge  of  the  edible  species  are  ioviM 
to  send  collections.  Collections  should,  if  eeotili 
delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall,  on  Monday  sftenoa 
September  14,  or,  if  brousht,  should  srriveiu 
betore  9  a.m.  on  the  Tuesday,  so  that  theyDijb 
properly  grouped  and  arranged  b^  the  fai^ 
Bpecialiets.  Co)  lections  should  consist  of  soy  fof 
supposed  to  be  edible.  Each  specimen  BhoaHb 
wrapped  separately  in  thin  or  tissue  paper,  d 
packed  so  as  not  to  get  loose  or  shaken  in  tnoil 
When  the  names  are  known  by  the  aendentk 
should  be  neatly  written  on  a  card  and  eocloeed,  lis 
if  not  known  they  will  be  named  by  the  expeA 
The  society  will  pay  the  carriage  of  all  ooUecW 
and  will  award  medals  according  to  merit.  Ik 
best  collection  will  be  considered  to  be  that  ^ 
includes  the  largest  number  of  edible  species  Bl»n 
in  the  best  condition.  When  the  senders  » 
doubtful  as  to  whether  any  of  the  spedmeoi  m 
edible  or  not  the  matter  will  be  detennioed^ 
the  experts.  Unnamed  collections  will  iinj^ 
examined,  named,  and  sorted  into  ediblaav 
poisonous  by  the  experts  as  far  as  their  tiaefs 
permit.  All  specimens  will  be  destroved  a(  tkt 
close  of  the  meetine  unless  removed  by  the  Mod0& 
Intimation  of  an  intention  to  exhibit  Bboold,^ 
possible,  be  sent  a  few  days  before  to  tbesecretttfi 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Office,  117,  Victor* 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

The  new  cupatop  of  the  BlpmloK* 
ham    Botanic    Gapdens.— I  wmjjit 

pleased  to  read  your  kindly  note  in  last  ve»^ 
Garden  about  the  new  curator  of  the  Binning^ 
Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  v 
men  of  Mr.  Humphreys'  quiet  dispositioo  ^ 
sterling  worth  recognised  in  an  age  of  bustle  i» 
much  wasted  energy.  The  Royal  Horticolttfv 
Society  loses  by  his  departure,  and  Binningi*^ 
gains,  and  I  hope  the  new  curator  will  P^**t 

gardens  upon  a  firm  botanical  and  scientific  bi» 
is  knowledge  of  exhibitions  will  stand  hin' 
good  stead,  but  Mr.  Humphreys'  work  io  ^ 
arboretum  at  Kew  as  the  propagator  of  tr^'f 
shrubs  must  not  be  forgotten.  As  von  ^hz^ 
Birmingham    committee     have    made   '^  "!^ 


selection,"  and  I  hope,  in  face  of  the «. — ^ 
I  am  told  that  have  to  be  encountered,  be  «^ 
have  the  support  and  sympathy  of  those  'JJ 
control  the  finances  of  the  garden. —A.  v 
are  glad  to  print  this  letter  from  one  of  t^ 
new  curator's  old  friends.  We  have  ^^  t 
profited  much  by  Mr.  Humphreys'  knowWg"^ 
trees  and  shrubs.  As  we  said  Last  week,  o«^ 
our  heartiest  goodwill  in  his  new  ^^  ^^ 
Humphreys  is  thirty-five  years  of  age.  Hoo^ 
his  new  duties  on  October  I. — En.]  ^.^ 

Stpawbeppy  Bleanop  in  July^-^f 

is  still  the  best  late  variety  we  ^row,  '^^^^-'Vi,. 
same  time  it  is  by  no  means  of  hrst-rate  M^' 
It  is  also  known  as  Oxonian,  and  must  ha^.^j 
grown  many  years  under  the  latter  ^^^^ 
found  it  was  very  well  known  in  the  "  g^, 
England  Under  that  name  at  least  ^^^^'L 
years  ago.     After  trying  most  varietiee  w  • 
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opply  we  still  have  to  rely  upon  thta.  The  plant 
»ean  very  fine  f mite  and  is  a  heavy  crupper ;  it 
lontinuee  to  sive  sacoessional  crops,  and,  though  a 
ittle  acid  in  flavour,  it  is  not  inferior.  No  one  can 
iompare  it  with  a  British  Queen,  but  how  few  grow 
ihe  last-named  to  perfection,  and  in  this  respect 
^e  same  remarks  apply  to  Laxton's  Latest  of  All 
ind  some  of  the  Pine  varieties;  they  are  not  late 
»nouflh  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  the  soil  is  not 
luitabld.  Eleanor  is  a  very  hardy  variety,  a  free 
{rower,  and  may  be  relied  upon  in  poor  soils.  I 
Mice  saw  it  srown  in  cold  frames  and  never  saw 
rach  a  splendid  crop  in  June ;  but  my  note  only 
Mnoerna  its  value  for  last  supplies  in  the  open 
nound.  The  plant  needs  ample  space  owing  to  its 
tree  growth,  and  it  certainly  greatly  extends  the 
Strawberry  season.— S.  H. 

Defiance  CabbaiTes.— It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  seedsmen  will  duplicate  names  for  varieties  of 
iuch  useful  and  comparatively  permanent  things  as 
lome  vegetables  are.  A  correspondent  last  week 
referred  approvingly  to  Daniel's  Defiance  Cabbage. 
[  have  not  grown  it,  but  have  heard  of  it  as  a 
rather  large  variety.  I  have  grown  frequently  and 
bave  often  seen  CanneU's  Defiance,  which  has  been 
prith  me  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  all  Cabbages, 
lot  large,  but  quick  heartmg,  medium  sized,  and 
rery  luuidsome.  For  two  years  I  srew  this 
Cabbage  on  trial  plots  for  manures  at  Surbiton,  and 
n  each  one  of  the  seven  plots  it  was  first-rate,  and 
>y  the  allotment  holders  greatly  admired.  This 
rear  I  have  for  the  same  purpose  London  Market 
knd  First  and  Best,  both  out  of  a  London  market 
rarden.  These  are  larger,  much  more  leafv  and 
rregular,  and  much  inferior  to  CannelPs  Defiance, 
^e  do  not  want  large  Cabbages  in  gardens.  They 
kre  too  leafy  and  need  so  much  cooking  to  soften 
hem  for  table.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  names  of 
Jl  vegetables  should  be  dissimilar  that  mistakes  as 
.o  varieties  may  be  avoided.— A.  D. 

Presepvlne:  Stpawbepples.— I  am  glad 

o  see  that  these  still  hold  their  own  wherever  their 
aerits  are  known,  and  are  of  far  greater  value  for 
^reserving.  I  recently  saw  some  acres  of  the  **  old 
k»krlets "  as  they  were  termed,  which  the  grower 
x>ld  me  were  far  more  profitable  than  large  sorts, 
18  one  firm  secured  the  crop.  This  is  not  much 
nnown  in  private  gardens,  but  it  is  a  splendid  cooking 
rait ;  it  retains  its  shape,  and  has  a  distinct  Pine 
Lavonr,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  manv 
Mirdeners  grow  the  well-known  Vicomtesse  H.  de 
rhury,  as  the  first  fruits  may  be  used  for  dessert  and 
.he  second  sized  fruits  for  preserving  ;  the  jam  is  a 
ich  colour,  and  the  fruits  remain  whole.  This 
rariety  rarely  fails  to  crop  freely  even  in  adverse 
laasons.  I  am  aware  many  mix  their  Strawberries 
kod  preserve  large  fruit,  but  the  jam  bears  no  com- 
Mkrison  to  that  produced  from  the  smaller  sorts, 
inch  as  Grove  End  Scarlet  or  Vicomtesse  and 
»ther  small  fruiters  of  the  Pine  section.  In  most 
gardens  it  would  well  repay  to  grow  a  quarter 
or  preserving  alone.  The  older  generation  of 
lonsekeepers  who  prided  themselves  on  their 
ams  would,  I  know,  make  short  work  of  the 
arge  soft  fruits  now  so  often  made  into  jam,  and 
>ften,  to  give  colour,  added  Red  Currant  juice. 
Che  preserve  was  very  fine. — G.  Wythes. 

Railway  station  flower  erapdens. 

low  often  when  travelling  have  our  eyes  been 
lelighted  with  beautiful  glimpses  of  flowers,  and 
low  we  have  noticed  capital  sites  for  flower 
^rdens  at  countryside  stations  unoccupied  for 
vant  of  someone  to  move  in  the  matter.  Our 
itation  at  Great  Glen  (Midland  Railway),  near 
[jeicester,  afiforded  a  good  opportunity  of  embel- 
ishment.  The  line  runs  north  and  south,  and  the 
vayside  station  is  in  a  shallow  cutting,  the  whole 
ength  of  the  platform  being  bounded  with  a  close 
vood  paling,  hiding  the  grassy  bank  behind  it. 
\.fter  some  correspondence  the  railway  company 
Lindly  removed  the  fence  and  sent  many  loads  of 
itone  slag  and  trucks  of  earth  to  the  station.  I 
piras  able  to  direct  operations,  and  with  my 
{ardeners  built  sloping  out  crops  of  rock  to 
mitate  strata  so  as  not  to  offend  the  geological 
)ye,  while  keeping  the  bank  up  and  forming 
^rraced  beds,  which  were  filled  in  over  the  red 
^rias  clay  with  good  soil.  The  station-roaster,  who 
in  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  fl  iwcrs,  and  the  porters  | 


all  save  a  hand,  and  the  result  is  a  very  creditable 
rock  garden.  We  took  the  turf  off  and  laid  out 
the  whole  of  the  sunny  south  bank,  but  the  north 
shady  bank  we  only  half  stripped  of  the  turf  and 
put  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  and  ends  only,  as  it 
made  too  much  garden  for  the  station-master  to 
look  after.  Several  of  the  gentry  round  took  an 
interest  in  stocking  the  garden,  and  sent  quantities 
of  herbaceous  roots.  We  find  that  masses  of 
flowers  of  one  colour  are  most  effective,  and 
although  the  bank  is  rather  hot  and  dry,  yet  the 
flowers  give  pleasure  to  travellers.  Crocus, 
Daffodils,  and  Tulips  in  spring.  Wallflowers  in 
masses,  German  Iris,  Pansies,  Campanulas,  Poppies, 
Veronicas,  Sedums,  and  a  host  of  herbaceous  flowers 
made  the  banks  gay.  A  rather  effective  display  of 
flowers  is  seen  at  the  next  station,  Wigston,  the 
station  before  Leicester.  A  clay  bank  has  been 
thrown  up  to  hide  the  railway  from  the  house,  and 
small  bushes  of  Gorse  and  a  few  Brooms  were 

?lanted.  The  spaces  between  were  scattered  with 
bppy  seeds  mixed.  The  multitude  of  Poppy, 
flowers— scarlet,  pink,  and  other  shades— have 
been  very  beautiful  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
When  travelling  through  Norfolk  lately  I  could 
not  but  notice  the  masses  of  Broom  growing 
naturally  on  the  railway  banks.  The  light  soil  of 
Norfolk  suits  the  Gorse,  but  our  red  clays  are  too 
cold.  Oar  banks  just  now  are  gay  with  the  white 
Dog  D^isy,  and  occasional  patches  of  yellow 
TrefoiL  What  a  great  pleasure  it  would  give  to 
travellers  if  our  railway  banks  were  rendered  more 
ornamental  by  masses  of  strong-growing  wild 
flowers !  Masses  of  Primroses  sometimes  delight 
the  eye  in  spring.  If  we  had  similar  masses  of 
summer  flowers  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  railway  banks.  In  some  parts  Gorse  and 
Broom  seed  could  be  scattered,  in  other  parts 
Forset-me-not  would  look  well.  Mixed  Poppy 
seed,  Valerian,  or  Foxglove  would  thrive  well,  and 
a  host  of  other  seeds  could  be  tried  according  to 
soil  and  situation.  The  consent  and  aid  of  the 
railway  companies  must  be  enlisted,  and  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  the 
signals ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  opening  for 
bMutifyinff  our  railway  banks  and  adding  to  the 
interest  of  railway  travel.  If  the  matter  is 
thought  of  sufficient  interest  perhaps  others  would 
give  some  further  advice  in  The  Gabden. — 
Thbodobs  Walkbb,  F.R.G.S.,  Glen  Hall. 
The  season  In  India.— This  vear  has 

been  an  exceptionally  favourable  one  for  fruit 
generally,  but  for  Mangoes  in  particular.  The 
Calcutta  market  is  flooded  with  all  sorts  of 
Mangoes  of  very  fine  quality  such  as  we  have 
seldom  seen.  The  delicious  Langra  Mango  is  very 
abundant,  likewise  the  Bombay,  the  Kishenbhog, 
and  many  others.  What  we  call  the  "  hot  season," 
which  extends  from  March  to  June,  and  which  has 
now  terminated  on  the  arrival  of  the  monsoon,  has 
been  a  record  one  in  many  respects.  Plant  life  in 
lower  Bengal  generally,  and  in  Calcutta  gardens 
specially,  has  suffered  much.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  hottest  and  driest  on  record,  resembling  the 
dry,  hot  season  of  North-West  India,  with  its 
hot  wiads.  In  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens. 
Calcutta,  the  mortality  among  plants,  both  in  and 
out  of  doors,  has  been  very  great,  many  rare  and 
valuable  plants  having  perished. — Iiidiaa  Planting 
and  Gardening. 

Sweet  Pea  Dorothy  Bckfopd.— This 

is  a  beautiful  new  variety,  quite  eclipsing  all  the 
other  white  sorts  now  in  commerce.  From  eight 
seeds  I  have  two  srand  clumps,  and  the  flowers 
stand  out  above  all  other  white  varieties.  The 
plants  grow  away  freely,  and,  as  evidence  of  their 
robust  growth,  they  are  developing  quite  freely,  on 
long,  erect  flower-stalks,  flowers  of  large  and 
handsome  proportions.  No  one  who  has  seen  or 
grown  this  new  sort  will  have  the  same  regard  for 
Blanche  Burpee  or  Sadie  Burpee  that  they  have 
had  since  those  sorts  were  first  distributed.  The 
new  sort  is  bound  to  supersede  the  older  ones  in 
popularity.  The  tops  of  my  plants  were  propagated 
some  time  ago,  and  they  are  now  beginoiug  to 
bloom. — D.  B.  C&ANE. 

Humeas  affeotlne:  Peaoh  trees.— 

For  the  past  three  years  we  have  noticed  a  disease- 
iiko  effect  on -some  Peacli  Irees  grown  in  a  CJise,  in 


which  there  has  also  been  grown  for  some  period 
a  batch  of  Humeas.  Several  theories  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  cause  of  this  mischief,  fumi- 
gating, insecticides,  bad  stocks,  and  several  other 
things  having;  been  mentioned  as  the  cause.  This 
year  insecticides  have  not  been  used,  but  still  the 
same  effects  are  visible.  It  occurred  to  me  whether 
the  Humeas  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  so  we 
placed  some  plants  in  several  different  houses  in 
contact  with  the  Peach  trees,  and  the  results  have 
all  been  identical.  The  effects  are  first  noticed  by 
the  curling  and  browning  of  the  young  leaves, 
similar  to  the  results  of  a  scald.  The  browned 
patches  eventually  drop  out,  leaving  the  leaves 
perforated  with  holes.  This  must  undoubtedly 
injure  the  prospect  of  a  successful  crop  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any 
of  your  readers  have  had  similar  experience. — 
E.  HARBigs,  Frogmore, 

Opossandpa  undulsBfoUa.— When  first 

distributed  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  in  1881,  this  Crossandra  was  known  by 
the  specific  name  of  infundibuliformis,  which  has 
now  fortunately  given  way  to  the  shorter  and 
more  convenient  undulsefolia.  It  belongs  to  the 
order  Acanthaceae,  but,  though  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  many  of  its 
allies,  in  colour  they  are  most  conspicuous.  This 
Crossandra  makes  an  erect,  half-shrubby  growth, 
the  upright  stems  being  clothed  with  ovate 
acuminate  leaves  about  6  inches  long,  and  of  a 
deep  shining  green,  with  the  wavy  edges.  The 
flowers,  of  which  a  continual  succession  is  kept  up 
from  a  terminal  spike,  are  about  an  inch  across, 
and  of  a  rich  orange  salmon  tint.  Individually  the 
blooms  do  not  last  long,  but  from  the  great 
number  borne  in  succession  from  a  single  spike,  its 
season  of  flowering  extends  over  a  lengthened 
period.  Like  most  of  its  allies,  the  Eranthemums, 
this  Crossandra  cannot  be  flowered  very  freely 
when  dwarf,  as  the  piuching  necessary  to  bring 
this  about  causes  weak  growth,  and  the  object  is 
to  ensure  good  sturdy  shoots,  which  bear  the 
largest  clusters  of  flowers.  Cuttings  strike  root 
realiily  anywhere  during  the  growing  season,  and 
a  suitable  compost  for  the  plants  is  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf- mould,  with  a  good  dash  of  sand. — 
H.  P. 

HellanthUS  NuttalllL— The  eariiest  Sun- 
flower in  English  gardens  is  H.  Nuttallii,  and,  as 
such  yellow  composites  are  estimated,  it  is  fairly 
good  as  an  ornament,  not  being  exacting  in  its 
requirements.  It  grows  about  3  feet  high,  with 
stems  sufiiciently  pliable  and  substantial  to  resist 
the  gales  and  rains  of  the  last  month  in  an  exposed 
situation  without  tying.  The  flowers  are  golden 
yellow,  3^  inches  across,  and  have  about  fifteen 
rather  broad  rays.  The  leaves  are  about  4  inches 
long,  lanceolate,  with  a  short  winged  petiole.  It 
comes  into  flower  at  the  end  of  June  and  lasts  till 
September.  The  habit  is  running,  but  it  is  very 
easily  restrained  within  bounds.  It  is  a  much 
better  plant  than  H.  decapetalus,  which  it  might 
replace  with  advantage  as  an  earlier  flowering 
improvement.  My  stock  came  direct  from 
Wyoming,  and  has  been  carefully  verified.  — 
C.  WoLLKY  DoD,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas, 

Glaserow  and  West  of  Scotland 

Pansy  Society.— The  annual  exhibition  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Glasgow, 
on  July  22.  The  competition  was  very  keen  in 
the  Pansy  and  Viola  classes.  The  chief  prize 
winners  were  Messrs.  Lister  and  Sons,  Rothesay, 
who  were  first  for  forty-eight  blooms  and  for  six 
blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  ;  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Gar* 
gunnock,  was  first  for  twenty-four  blooms,  for 
twelve  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies,  for  eighteen  show 
Pansies,  and  six  show  Pansies;  Mr.  A.  Allar, 
Campbeltown,  was  first  for  twenty-four  show 
Pansies,  twenty- four  sprays  of  Violas,  twenty-four 
blooms  of  Violas,  a  spray  of  Violas,  and  he  also 
had  the  best  show  Pansy  in  the  hall.  Messrs.  J. 
Johnstone,  J.  Sweeney,  and  J.  Kirkwood  were 
also  among  the  prize  winners.  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  very  fine  exhibit  of 
Pansies,  Violas,  and  Roses. 

Sweet  Pea  LiOPd  Rosebepy.—This  is 

another  new  variety  that  deserves  special  notice, 
and  only  noeds  to  bo  grown  and  comparM  witli 
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other  Sweet  Peaa  to  be  appreciated  at  its  proper 
worth.  With  bo  many  other  good  things  in  general 
cultivation,  I  most  confess  that  this  new  sort  was 
taken  in  hand  with  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  jiear.  The  plants  are 
now  making  a  display  of  which  any  ^wer  may 
well  be  proud.  The  plants  are  growing  strongly 
and  developing  handsome  sprays  of  very  large 
size  flowers,  with  three  flowers  as  a  rule  on 
each  spray.  Either  for  garden  decoration  or 
as  cut  flowers  for  vases,  the  flowers  of  this 
variety  have  a  special  charm,  and  for  use 
under  artificial  light,  more  particularly  when  con- 
trasted with  some  of  the  white  Sweet  Peas,  their 
self-coloured  rosy  magenta  blossoms  are  most 
effective.  This  variety  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
acquisition  to  the  already  long  list  of  named  sorts, 
and  should  easily  displaoe  other  older  and  less 
popular  varieties. — D.  B.  C. 

Taosonia  lnsiernl8,~This  is  conspicuous 
among  the  ffenerally  cultivated  forms  of  Tacsonia 
by  reason  of  the  leaves  being  simple,  or  nearh'  so, 
instead  of  lobed,  as  in  most  of  the  others.  These 
leaves  are  about  6  inches  long,  dark  green  above, 
and,  in  common  with  the  younff  portions  of  the 
shoots,  clothed  on  the  undersides  with  a  rusty 
tomentum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andean  region  of 
South  America,  and,  like  many  plants  from  that 
district,  frequently  fails  to  ffive  satisfaction  here, 
owing,  probably,  to  the  too  dry  atmosphere.  Red 
spider  are  very  frequently  a  source  of  trouble,  and 
if  unmolested  they  will  often  kill  the  plant,  or,  at 
all  events,  reduce  it  to  such  a  state  that  it  cannot 
recover.  Having  met  with  it  so  often  in  poor 
condition,  I  was  extremely  pleased,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Kew,  to  find  it  in  a  thriving  state,  and 
bearing  several  of  its  large  pendulous  violet-crimson 
blossoms.  The  specimen  in  question  is  planted  out 
in  the  Mexican  portion  of  the  temperate  house, 
where  it  is,  apparently,  quite  at  home.  Tacsonia 
insignis  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
parents  of  the  comparatively  new  hybrid  —  T. 
mi  li  tar  is. — T. 

Notes  on   the  Aerapanthus.  —  The 

African  Lily  (Agapanthus  urabellatus)  was  intro- 
duced over  two  centuries  ago,  and  still  holds  its 
own  as  a  universal  favourite.  This  is  to  a  great 
extent  owing  to  its  accommodating  nature,  its 
free-flowering  qualities,  and  the  pleasing  tints  of 
its  blooms,  for  those  of  a  decided  blue  colour  are 
always  admired.  In  the  favoured  districts  of 
Britain  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  even  where  this  is 
not  the  case  it  may  readily  be  wintered  under  the 
stafle  of  the  greenhouse  if  free  from  drip,  or  in  a 
shed  or  frame,  provided  it  is  just  safe  from  frost. 
Large  masses  in  pots  or  tubs  are  very  striking 
when  placed  during  the  summer  in  a  prominent 
position,  such  as  on  a  terrace  or  flanking  a  large 
flight  of  steps.  It  readily  seeds,  and  individual 
forms  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  selected. 
The  varietal  names  of  giganteus  and  maximus 
have  been  applied  to  a  selection  from  the  type,  but 
some  individuals  at  least  bearing  one  or  other  of 
these  names  are  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
A.  umbellatus.  Some  well-marked  varieties  are 
A,  tt.  albus,  a  very  fine  Agapanthus  and  a  good 
companion  to  the  type,  that  is,  if  the  best  form  is 
obtained,  for  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
difference  between  plants  bearing  the  varietal 
name  of  albus,  as  some  have  a  light  bluish  tinge. 
One  form,  too,  retains  a  few  of  the  central  leaves 
during  the  winter,  as  A.  umbellatus  itself  does, 
while  the  other  is  quite  leafless.  A,  u.  fhre-pleno  : 
This  has  never  borne  out  its  early  promise,  for, 
though  the  flowers  are  unquestionably  double,  they 
do  not  open  properly,  added  to  which  the  plant 
loses  in  dignity  by  the  shortness  of  the  flower-stem. 
A,  u.  minor:  As  generally  met  with,  there  is  little 
if  any  difference  between  this  variety  and  A. 
mooreanus,  though  both  names  occur  in  most  lists. 
It  forms  a  low-growing  tuft  of  narrow  dark  green 
leaves,  but  the  ecape  is  taller  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
flower-head  is  almost  globular,  while  the  blooms 
themselves  are  deep  blue.  This  Agapanthus 
becomes  totally  dormant  in  winter.  There  is  a 
variegated  leaved  form,  in  which  the  narrow  foliage 
is  freely  striped  with  white.  It  is  an  old  plant  in 
gardens,  and  is,  by  the  way,  nearly  always  met 


with  as  A.  umbellatus  variegatus,  though  the 
small  foliage  and  other  particulars  stamp  it  as 
clearly  belonging  to  the  minor  section. — H.  P. 


FLOIVBRS    THAT    ATTRACT 
BUTTERFLIES. 

This  presupposes  that  there  are  butterfliies  to 
attract  as  earlv  rains  and  birds  sometimes 
make  butterflyless  the  most  flowery  garden. 
The  robin  is  the  worst  offender ;  if  a  butterfly 
flutters  by  he  invariably  chases  and  snaps  it 
up.  Butterflies  may  be  said  to  be  attracted  by 
all  flowers,  but  they  pay  flying  visits  to  some, 
having  a  predilection  for  others ;  and  if  a  plot 
of  ground  is  planted  with  their  favourites,  not 
only  do  they  come  in  greater  numbers,  but 
they  may  be  seen  playing  about  in  the  same 
spot  for  an  hour  or  two  instead  of  for  moments. 
This  is  a  fcreat  advantage  to  anyone  wishing 
to  stud^r  their  habits.  As  has  already  been 
stated  in  The  Gabden,  the  Scabious  is 
especially  favoured.  A  few  years  ago  Scabious 
were  planted  in  a  south-west  corner  of  a  garden 
seven  miles  from  London  Bridge.  When  the 
plants  flowered  several  Red  Admirals,  a 
Painted  Lady,  the  small  Tortoiseshell,  and  a 
Peacock  butterfly  used  to  congregate  together 
sipping  honey  from  the  flowers.  These  four 
butterflies  may  be  safelv  encouraged  in  a 
garden,  as  in  their  caterpillar  stage  they  only 
feed  upon  Nettles.  Red  Admirals  are  sociable 
and  soon  get  accustomed  to  being  watched  : 
they  are  also  fond  of  the  large  purple-flowered 
Teasel.  A  bed  of  Zinnias  is  another  lure  for 
butterflies  ;  in  this  instance  bright  colouring, 
not  sweetness,  attracts  them.  The  Marigold 
is  a  great  favourite.  Verbenas  and  the  tall 
and  dwarf  Phloxes  have  their  share  of  atten- 
tion. Willow  and  Privet  blossom.  Viper's 
Bugloss^  Petunias,  and  Nicotiana  have  a  great 
fascination  for  butterflies,  and  also  for  those 
beautiful  insects  the  day-flying  Burnet  and 
Hawk  moths.  A  Hawk  moth  never  visited 
the  garden  near  London  until  Nicotiana  was 
planted  in  it.  Like  the  £vening  Primrose, 
there  are  always  some  blossoms  out  by  day, 
although  both  plants  look  shabby  until  even- 
tide. In  Cornwall  numbers  of  Humming-bird 
Hawk  moths  were  noticed  swarming  about  a 
Honeysuckle  bush. 

Long  ago,  in  an  old-fashioned  ^rden  by  the 
River  Thames,  it  was  a  child's  delight  to  watch 
thick-bodied,  greyish  brown  moths  hovering 
by  day  about  the  Sunflowers;  "Bee  moths*' 
the  gardener  called  them.  Man  must  neces- 
sirilv  be  ignorant  about  mvsterious  insect  life. 
Much  that  is  written  in  books  is  mere  con- 
jecture, and  personal  observation  is  fallible. 
This  is  a  preamble  to  the  assertion  that 
butterflies  sleep  upon  and  also  get  drugged  by 
certain  flowers  like  the  Hollyhock  and  the 
lAlac  A  branch  of  Lilac  was  picked,  and  on 
one  of  the  flower  clusters  reposed  the  small 
white  butterfly.  It  was  placed  in  a  jar  standing 
near  an  open  window  without  disturbing  the 
butterfly,  which  was  at  liberty  to  fly  away 
when  it  liked.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
butterfly  was  still  in  the  same  plare,  when  it 
was  gently  lifted  off  and  put  on  the  window- 
sill.  It  staggered  over  on  to  its  back. 
However,  in  the  end  it  recovered.  If  it  had 
been  caught  prisoner  by  sticky  juice  it  would 
surely  have  been  able  to  flutter  its  wings. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  name  of 
the  yellow  flower  in  the  poet  Wordsworth's  verse: 

"  I've  watched  you  now  a  fall  half  hour, 
Self  poiMd  upoD  that  yellow  flower ; 
And,  little  Butterfly  !  indeed, 
I  know  not  If  you  sleep  or  feed. 
How  motloulesa ! " 

A  far  older  poet  than  Wordsworth  has  so 
accurately   noticed   the   plants    that    please 


butterflies  that,  except  for  the  quaint  spelling 
and  the  Roses  reigning  in  Ma]^  (which  shows 
that  it  was  written  before  the  introduction  of 
the  "New  Style"),  the  words  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  vnritten  by  one  of  the 
garden  lovers  of  to-day  instead  of  in  the 
year  1590 : 

"  The  wholeaome  Sanlge,  and  LaTender  atUl  gray. 
The  Rosea  reigning  in  the  pride  of  May. 
Sharp  Hyssop,  gowX  for  green  wound's  remedies, 
Fair  Marygolda  and  bee's  alluring  Thyme, 
Sweet  Marjoram  and  Daisies  decking  prime ; 
Cool  Violets,  and  Orpine  growing  still, 
Embathed  balm,  and  cheerful  Oalingale, 
Fresh  Custmary,  and  breathful  Gamomili, 
Dull  Poppy,  and  drink-quick'ning  Setnale, 
Vein'heaHng  Vervain,  and  head-punning  Dill, 
Sound  Savory,  and  Bazil  hearty-hale. 
Fat  Colworts,  and  comforting  Perseline, 
Cold  Lettuce,  and  refreshing  Roemarine." 

W.  Sporltsg. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

FLOWERING  OF  BAMBOOS. 

RECENT  communications  made  to  La 
Revue  HorticoU  conoeraing  the  flower- 
ing of  Bamboos,  and  especially  Arundi- 
naria  Simoni,  are  corroborated  by 
^  other  observations  which  have  been 
made  during  several  years.  Bat  these 
observations  may  be  supplemented  by  some  details 
which  are  not  commonly  known.  For  example, 
for  several  years  past  I  have  seen  mv  Bambusa 
Simoni  at  Lacroix  flower,  yet  they  do  not  die, 
though  they  suffer  a  little.  I  have  one  large 
sterile  plant  with  leaves  of  a  beautiful  deep  green 
whose  central  stems  are  more  than  four  metres 
high  and  form  a  tuft  of  more  than  four  metres  in 
diameter,  which  does  not  show  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  flower,  yet  not  far  from  it  a  plant  propa- 
gated by  separating  from  the  large  tuft,  planted 
by  a  wall  facing  north,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
covered  with  flowers  on  almost  every  stem.  I 
have  myself  ascertained  that  the  roots  of  Bamboos 
which  have  flowered  in  difiiarent  parts  of  France 
came  from  the  same  source,  although  they  were  of 
various  sizes  and  planted  under  very  dtsaimilar 
conditions,  and  these  all  flowering  together  also 
died  at  the  same  time ;  but  these  were  not  A. 
Simoni,  though  I  do  not  know  which. 

These  fatal  flowerings  are  very  rare,  even  with 
plants  growing  wild.  I  remember  passing  through 
whole  forests  of  Bamboos  when  descending  the 
western  slope  of  the  Quindio,  in  the  Andes  of  New 
Granada,  and  after  ridinff  hours  under  the  ahade 
of  their  immense  stems  I  did  not  find  a  single  taft 
which  had  flowered  and  then  died  from  this  effort. 
The  plant  which  is  now  in  bloom  at  Lacroix  is 
doing  well,  and  I  think  will  suffer  but  little  from 
flowering.  The  inflorescence  varies  considerably. 
Near  the  base,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the 
spikes  (rarely  at  the  top),  large  green  and  brown 
berries  are  produced,  and  take  the  form  of  an 
enlarged  grain  of  Wheat.  The  stems,  which  had 
not  time  last  year  to  form  branches  before  the 
cold  weather,  and  which  remained  bare  as  fishing- 
rods,  have  also  flowered  and  seeded. 

M.  A.  Houzeau  writes  from  Mons,  Belgium,  that 
for  several  years  past  he  has  grown  this  Bamboo  in 
the  open  air,  and  that  he  has  seen  it  blossom 
during  the  spring  without  appearing  to  suffer.  In 
1902  he  even  obtained  some  seeds  from  this 
Bamboo,  two  of  them  germinated  and  produced 
two  young  plants.  He  has  aleo  just  verified  the 
appearance  of  a  small  spike  of  male  flowers  on 
B.  auiea.  While  notifying  this  interesting  fact, 
M.  Houzeau  adds  the  very  true  observation  that 
it  is  astonishing  thus  to  prove  the  hardihood  of 
certain  Bamboos  in  the  open  air  in  Belgium,  where 
the  climate  is,  relatively  speaking,  severe.  He 
possesses  a  dozen  species  of  M-hich  he  has  kept  some 
for  eighteen  years  without  any  shelter.  Near 
Namur  another  amateur,  M.  Dion,  has  collected 
thirty-five  different  species,  among  them  Phyllo- 
staehys  nigro-punctata  and  Bambusa  Metake, 
which  have  flourished  for  several  years.  But  one 
must  be  sure  of  the  identity  of  these  cultivated 
Bamboos,  and  the  task  is  not  easy.     It  would  be 
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more  easj  in  France  where  M.  de  CMlillon  in  the 
•oath,  and  M.  Latour-Marliao,  the  celebrated 
grower  of  Xyrophieas,  have  collected  many  species, 
which,  thanks  to  the  heat  of  the  Bummers,  rapidly 
attained  the  adult  state.  By  help  of  the  works 
of  Monro  and  of  Riviere,  tolerably  exact  deter- 
minations can  be  obtained,  and  then  we  shall  be 
able  to  say  exactly  which  are  the  species  that  will 
grow  in  the  open  air  in  Bel|(iam  and  in  the  north  of 
France.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  enquiry  we 
should  be  slad  to  receive  from  our  readers  an 
account  of  the  observations  they  have  been  able  to 
make.  They  would  render  a  service  to  many 
aaiateurs  m-ho  are  desirous  of  having  Bamboos  in 
their  parks  or  ffardenn,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
obtain  them  with  certainty. 

Ed.  Andbb,  in  Revue  florticoU, 


THE  TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from  jxige  Jf^.) 
TuLiPA    PHOBANIDIA  (Boifcsier)  is  a  Grecian 

Slant  bearing  small  pointed  yellow  fiowers, 
ushed  carmine  externally,  and  furnished  with 
a  black  basal  blotclL  A  lemon-yellow  and  an 
orange-yellow  form  are  often  found  in  colected 
biilbs.A  pretty  plant  for  rockeries,  Kucceeding 
ander  treatment  noted  for  T.  clusiana. 

T,  ostrowskyana  (Kegel)  is  a  slender  growing 
bat  very  brilliant  and  graceful  species  from 
Turkestan.  It  has  narrow,  channelled,  lax 
leaves ;  stem,  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  ;  flowers 
intense  vermilion-scarlet  shading  to  a  yellow 
base  externally  and  to  a  small  black  eve 
internally.  The  inner  petals  are  much  the 
widest,  but  all  are  pointed  and  reflex  on 
expansion.  It  is  an  exceptionally  refined 
flower,  some  5  inches  in  diameter,  the  surfaces 
being  very  lustrous,  and  their  substance,  though 
thin,  is  capable  of  standing  much  bid  weather. 
It  is  too  tall  a  plant  for  rockeries,  and  one 
would  recommend  it  for  the  warm  border,  and 
that  it  be  lifted  to  ripen.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
Tulips  of  its  class,  well  worthy  the  little  atten- 
tion It  requires.     April. 

T.  per9tca,—A  pretty  but  variable  species 
inhabitiiig  the  mountain  ranges  of  South- 
western Europe,  known  to  all  the  world  under 
this  name,  but  more  rightly  called  T.  austral  is 
(Link),  and  also  known  as  T.  brevniana.  The 
type  plant  grows  6  inches  hi^n  and  bears 
brancning  ruddy  stems,  yellow  star-like 
flowers  2  inches  across,  with  no  basal  blotch 
whatever.  The  exterior  of  the  flowers  is 
entirely  covered  with  a  reddish  co))per  colour- 
ing, a  production  of  strong  sunshine,  for  the 
flowers  are  pure  yellow  in  shade.  The  flowers 
are  nodding ;  in  fact,  lay  on  the  ground  in  a 
bud  state,  lifting  themselves  erect  to  open. 
They  have  a  delicious  Primrose  fragrance. 
Its  cultivation  is  simplicity  itself.  A  oorder 
as  hard  as  a  roidway  or  a  dry  rockery  slope 
with  no  subsequent  attention  whatever  will 
prove  all  sufficient  to  Rrow  it  well.  It  dislikes 
cultivated  soil,  and  will  thrust  its  newlv  formed 
bulbs  deeply  into  a  harsh  subsoil  if  the  upper 
stratum  is  cultivated. 

T.  plam/olia  (Jord.).— A  bold  border  Tulip, 
from  Savoy,  of  gesneriana  type,  with  broad, 
stout,  channelled  leaves  on  stems  2  feet  hi^h, 
and  crimson-scarlet  flowers  of  large  size  with 
rounded  petals,  furnished  at  the  base  with  a 
blue-black  eve,  a  few  flushes  of  yellow  dividing 
the  two  colours.  The  plant  likes  a  warm 
situation,  but  otherwise  may  be  treated  like 
the  rank  and  tile  of  border  Tulips. 

T,  fflatystictma  (Jord.)  is  a  South  European 
plant  well  known  in  cultivation  as  the  *'  rouge," 
to  which  many  garden -raised,  late- flowering 
Tulips  revert.  It  is  a  robust  plant  of  medium 
size,  with  flowers  coloured  a  dull  shade  of 
salmon-rose,  paler  near  the  margins  externally, 
and  tinted  apricot  near  the  ill-defined  yellow 


base  internally.  It  is  not  poptdar  as  a  border 
plant,  but  when  detected  as  a  "  rouge  "  amonff 
garden  Tulips  it  should  be  cherished  and 
seeded — not  thrown  awa^.  The  potentialities 
the  plant  has  gathered  m  its  course  through 
a  series  of  generations  and  in  various  beautiful 
guises,  and  which  merely  await  the  process  of 
reproduction  by  seedi  to  develop  eitner  singly 
or  in  startling  combination,  is  a  wealth  to  be 
reckoned  as  infinitely  greater  than  that 
possible  to  obtain  by  cross-fertilisation  of 
species  or  the  weary  wait  for  sportp.  The  man 
who  laments  the  presence  ot  this  potential 
*' rogue'' among  his  Tulips,  and  who  straight- 
wav  pulls  him  out  as  a  vulgar  '*'  revert,"  should 
rather  welcome  it  as  a  means  of  increasing  his 
riches  in  these  beautiful  garden  plants. 

T,  prcpcox  (Tenore).  —  Another  European 
plant  more  generally  known  as  Oculus  solis. 
It  is  a  strong  growing,  very  early  species,  with 
somewhat  coarse  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
are  pointed,  4  inches  long,  broad  below, 
coloured  crimson  with  black  base  reaching 
nearly  halfway  up  the  petals.  Its  chief  value  is 
in  its  earline.<'8,  but  with  so  many  choicer  Tulips 
in  cultivation  it  is  not  worth  general  attention; 
wir.  Damnuini  is  the  best  form. 

T,  pr(estanSy  a  new  Tulipa  from    Bokhara, 
is  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible excellence.    It  is      

dwarf,  with  very  broad 
glaucous  leaves  covered 
with  a  multitude  of 
short  silky  hairs.  The 
flowers  range  in  number 
from  one  to  three,  they 
are  coloured  light  scar- 
let, of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  familiar 
Due  Van  Thol  group 
of  early  flowering 
Tulips,  and  there  is  no 
basal  blotch.  The  buds 
as  soon  as  seen  peeping 
through  the  sheatning 
leaves  are  just  as  richly 
coloured  as  the  ex- 
panded flowers.  With- 
out doubt  one  of  the 
most  valuable  intro- 
ductions of  recent 
years.  It  makes  a  very 
effective  rockery  plant, 
and  seems  satisfied 
with  just  ordinary 
treatment.  It  flowers 
simultaneously  with 
T.  kaufnianmana.  In 
general  character  and 
m  its  hairy  leaves  it 
shows  kinship  with 

T.  guaveolens,  from 
the  Crimean  Peninsula. 
T.  primulina  is  a 
dwarf  slender  species, 
the  native  habitat  of 
which  is  unknown  to 
me.  It  has  lax,  narrow 
leaves  as  long  as  the 
stems,  and  white  or 
creamy  tinted  flowers, 
coloured  a  pale  prim- 
rose-yellow at  the  base 
and  flushed  with  ruddy 
bronze  externally.  It 
is  a  neat  and  pretty 
species,  resembling  in 
habit  of  growth, 
shape  of  flower,  and 
pleasing  Primrose-like 
fragrance  the  native 
T.  sy I ves tr is.    It 


requires  a  warm  exposure  on  a  rockery  slope, 
and  it  only  expands  during  very  warm  sun- 
shine.   April. 

T.  pulchella  is  a  dwarf  Cilicican  species, 
resembling  T.  Lownei  in  f^ize,  habit,  and  shape 
of  flower.  It  is  coloured  a  pretty  shade  of 
crimson,  flushed  externally  with  green,  and 
furnished  at  the  base  with  a  small  eye  of  blue 
colouring.  March,  April.  Cultivation  as  for 
T.  LfAvnex.  Geo.  R  Mallett. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

IVY-LEAVED    PELAKGONIUM 
M.MK  CROUSSE. 

OF  course  lo  Ino^t  parts  of  the  British 
^  Isles  the  Pelargonium  is  not  hardy, 
I  but  it  lives  out  unharmed  in  the  Isle 
i  of  Wight,  and  therefore  justifies  a 
place  under  the  above  heading. 
The  photograph  of  which  we  have 
made  an  illustration  was  kiudly  sent  by  Miss 
Evans,  Belgrave  View,  Ventnor,  last  week.  The 
house  faces  south,  is  sheltered  from  the  east,  and 
the  plant  was  put  in  nearly  four  years  ago  when  it 


IVYLEAVLD    PELAKGOMUM    MMF.    CKOCS^K  IN   A   VENTKOB  GARDEN. 
{It  vat  planted  four  yean  ago,  and  hrn  been  in  fer^etual  bloom  tinee.) 
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was  from  10  inched  to  12  inches  high.  It  haa  never 
been  without  a  flower  for  two  years,  even  in 
winter. 


TROPiEOLUM    POLYPHYLLUM. 

If  Mr.  Amott  will  be  good  enough  to  add  a  few 
handfnls  of  mortar  rubbish  to  the  soil.  T.  pohr- 
phyllnm,  edule,  and  Leichtlinii  will  grow  like  weeds. 
Here  bulbs  the  size  of  large  Kidney  PoUtoes  are 
obtained  from  the  crevices  of  a  roortar-built  wall, 
where  they  nestle  in  the  decaying  mortar. 
Baden-Baden,  Max  Leichtlin. 


GARDENING    IN    SOUTH 

INDIA. 

A  Bungalow  and  its  Gabden. 

GAADENINQ  Id  India,  except 
for  planters  or  retired  officers  who 
have  settled  down  in  a  pretty 
little  estate  on  the  hills,  and  can 
lay  out  their  gardens  with  an 
eye  to  permanent  effect  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  is  by  no  means  an 
unalloyed  pleasure.  True,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
motto  chosen  bv  Mrs.  Temple  Wright  for  her 
charming  little  brochure  on  Indian  gardening, 
the  lover  of  flowers  will  always  try  to  beautify 
the  surroundings  of  the  house  in  which  he 
sojourns  during  nis  migratory  existence  in  that 
land  of  exile,  "Sic  vos  non  volis  mellificatis 
apes,*'  and  although  it  is  a  proverb  among 
Indian  officials  that  if  you  want  to  make  sure 
of  being  transferred  to  a  distant  place,  you 
have  only  to  set  about  laying  out  a  nice 
vegetable  garden,  by  the  time  tne  produce  is 
ready  the  inner  man  of  the  luckless  designer  of 
that  garden  will  be  languishing  on  native- 
grown  vegetables  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  his  cherished  garden,  and  a  '*  wise  man," 
who  probably  does  not  know  a  Turnip  from  a 
Beet,  except  on  the  table,  will  be  enjoying  the 
labour  of  the  industrious  "  fool "  of  a  horti- 
culturist Yet,  fortunately,  thin^^  grow  so 
fast  during  the  six  months  of  the  rainy  season, 
from  July  to  December  (this  includes  the 
break  between  the  two  monsoons),  that  one  is 
encouraged  to  do  one's  best  in  the  way  of 
gardening,  and  not  to  feel  that  as  far  as  one's 
own  enjovment  is  concerned  one's  labour  will 
necessarily  be  thrown  away. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  transferred  to  my 
last  station  in  February,  1902,  and  in  finding 
myself  the  temporary  possessor  of  a  fine  old- 
fashioned  bungalow,  with  a  large  park  and  the 
makings  of  a  very  good  flower  and  vegetable 
gjirden.  Nothing  much  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  planting  till  the  rains  begun  in  July, 
but  in  the  meantime  I  had  plenty  of  time  to 
get  things  in  readiness  and  plan  out  all  my 
beds  and  borders.  My  predecessors  had  not 
been  very  keen  amateur  |^rdeners,  and,  as  is 
usual  among  English  officials  in  India,  most  of 
the  garden  flowers  were  grown  in  pots,  these 
being  an  available  asset  at  the  time  of  transfer 
of  occupancy.  I  engaged  half  a  dozen  strong 
native  ryots,  who  thought  themselves  well  paid 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  week  divided  amon^  tnem 
all,  and  who  laboured  cheerfully  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  soon  picked  up  a  very 
good  idea  of  "master's"  wishes.  One  rarelv 
had  to  tell  them  the  same  thing  twice.  With 
temporary  coolies  to  aid  in  ridding  the  garden 
of  Spear  Grass,  weeds,  iungle  shrubs,  and  that 
sure  visitant  on  neglect,  the  prickly  Pear, 
and,  incidentally,  of  dozens  of  snakes,  from 
the  giant  but  harmless  rat-snake  to  the  tiny 
but  deadly  viper,  I  soon  had  the  surrounding 
of  the  bungalow  in  very  good  order.  The  park 
was  full  of  beautiful  specimen  trees.   Bunyans 


of  immense  girth,  with  myriads  of  scarlet 
berries  loved  by  birds,  and  long  air-roots,  which 
in  man^  cases  on  descending  into  the  soil  had 
grown  into  trunks,  propping  up  the  aged  tree, 
whose  main  stem,  after  having  done  duty  for 
so  long,  was  fittingljr  supported  by  the  younger 
generation ;  Tamarinds  of  dense  shade,  and 
covered  in  due  season  with  Nut-like  fruit,  so 
indispensable  for  curries  ;  Flame  of  the  Forest, 
trees  of  giant  size,  covered  during  the  hot 
weather  with  a  blaze  of  vivid  scarlet  like  a  sea 
of  blood;  and  the  Frangipani  Tree  with  its 
wealth  of  sweetly-scented  flowers,  cream v 
white,  with  orange  throat,  filling  the  air  with 
perfume  for  many  hundred  yards.  The  drives 
were  widened  and  neatly  edged,  and  pretty 
winding  paths  cut  out  about  the  grounds.  Beds 
and  borders  were  planned  and  excavated  near 
the  bungalow,  and  channels  made  leading  from 
a  fine  tank  as  big  as  a  small  lake,  and  flowing 
into  concrete  reservoirs  cunningly  hidden  in 
different  spots  about  the  flower  garden. 

The  vegetable  garden  was  irrigated  by  direct 
flow  from  these  channels  into  the  beds,  but  the 
flower  garden  was  watered  from  the  reservoirs 
by  hand.  All  the  plants  in  pots— Crotons, 
Roses,  Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  Caladiums, 
Eucharis,  Crinums,  Dracsenas,  <kc.— save  a  few, 
were  planted  out  at  once,  the  pots  being  broken 
round  them  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  roots. 
Although  the  heat  was  most  trying— 100**  to 
112^  by  day  from  March  to  June,  and  the  rain 
held  off  except  for  occasional  thunderstorms— 
these  plants  grew  apace.  They  were,  of  course, 
watered  daily.  Beds  were  prepared  with  a 
view  to  growing  masses  of  Hibiiicus.  These 
had  distant  shade  of  trees,  save  when  the  sun 
was  right  overhead  midday,  so  that  the  soil 
was  kept  fairly  moist  and  cool,  while  the  plants 
got  enough  of  the  brilliant  sunshine  to  make 
them  flower  well.  Borders  were  prepared 
round  the  bungalow  for  climbing  plants  and 
annuals  with  an  edging  of  bulbs.  In  front  of 
the  bungalow  a  large  central  garden  was  fenced 
in  with  a  Bamboo  hedga  This  garden  was 
entered  by  a  long  covered  archway  opposite 
the  house,  and  was  filled  with  flowers  and 
climbers.  A  large  octagonal  summer-house 
was  built  of  split  Bamboo,  and  beds  prepared 
round  it  for  climbers,  while  inside  brickwork 
stages  were  erected  for  Ferns,  Eucharis.  Lilies, 
i&c.  An  abundance  of  large  stones  ana  pieces 
of  rock  was  collected  for  rockwork.  Pergolas 
and  screens  of  immense  Bamboos  were  erected 
(these  only  cost  a  few  pence  each,  and  are  as 
large  as  small  masts),  and  the  kitchen  garden 
was  surrounded  bv  a  Bamboo  fence  to  supple- 
ment the  somewhat  gappy  hedge.  In  July 
the  welcome  rains  b^n,  and  the  beds  and 
borders  were  rapidly  filled  with  plants  from 
the  Agri-horticultural  Societv's  Gardens, 
Madras.  The  verandah  of  the  bungalow  was 
filled  with  Ferns  of  all  kinds  —  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  and  Caladiums— in  some  of  the 
largest  leaves  of  which  little  Indian  birds  wove 
their  nests. 

The  house  was  covered  with  climbing  plants 
by  Christmas,  chiefly  with  the  pretty  and 
rapidly  growing  Quisqualis  indica  (Rangoon 
Creeper),  of  which  I  am  so  fond.  This  lovely 
climber  is  covered  with  sprays  of  flowers, 
white  on  opening,  but  by  evening  darkest 
crimson,  and  very  sweetly  scented  at  night. 
The  summer-house,  arch,  pergolas,  and  screens 
were  soon  a  mass  of  leafage  and  flowers,  being 
overgrown  with  fine  specimens  of  the  following 
climbers:  Thunbergia  alata,  T.  ^randiflora, 
Solanum  seaforthianum,  Aristolochias  of  sorts, 
some  with  giant  flowers,  but  with  what  a 
native  apothecary  called  a  "post-mortem  smell" 
(these,  needless  to  say,  were  not  near  the 
house) ;  Passifloras  in  some  dozen  kinds,  the 


lovely  trumpet-flowered  Beaumontia  grandi- 
flora,  AUamanda  Schotti  with  immense  golden 
blooms,  Lonicera  Leschenaultii,  Jasmines  and 
Bignonias  ^lore,  and  everywhere  a  gap 
appeared,  owing  to  slow  growth,  the  space  was 
soon  filled  with  Jacquemontia  violacea  with 
its  bunches  of  tiny  blue  Convolvulus-like 
flowers,  and  Ipomoea  Leari,  an  immense 
Morning  Glory  which  spreads  so  by  runners, 
like  Strawberries,  that  out  of  three  plant;s  I 
made  some  thousands,  and  covered  the  whole 
fence  round  my  large  kitchen  garden  with 
them.  The  channel  banks  were  turfed  and 
planted  with  red  and  white  Vincas  and  bulbs 
of  rosy  Crocus-like  Zephyranthes.  The  Croton 
beds  were  filled  with  Crotons  of  every  hue, 
interspersed  with  Crinums,  Amaryllis  hybrids, 
Cannas,  and  Hippeastrums.  In  the  centre 
^rden  the  sides  of  the  archway  and  the 
mterior  of  the  summer-house  were  filled  with 
Eucharis  and  Caladiums.  The  Eucharis  did 
wonderfully  well,  only  getting  fitful  gleams  of 
sunshine  through  the  creepers^  and  every  pot 
throwing  up  some  half  dozen  immense  trusses 
of  bloooL 

The  rockwork  was  covered  with  Ipomoei 
Leari,  through  which  grew  Tuberoses,  Zephy- 
ranthes, and  Amaryllis.  The  Bamboo  fence 
round  the  garden  was  covered  with  scarlet 
Ipomoea  and  a  border  planted  with  Ixoras 
(red,  white,  and  rose),  Altamandas,  Oleanders 
(siufjle  white  and  rose  and  double  of  sorts),  and 
Hibiscus  in  some  dozen  varieties  ran  all  round 
this  garden.  Between  this  and  the  summer- 
house  were  some  two  dozen  beds  filled  with 
Roses,  Cannas,  Hibiscus,  Euphorbia,  and 
annuals,  chiefly  Zinnias.  Balsams,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Marigolds,  Diantbus,  and  Ver- 
benas. Where  shade  was  obtainable  under 
the  giant  Flame  of  the  Forest  trees  on  one 
side  of  the  garden  I  grew  several  species  of 
Crinum  to  perfection.  There  was  an  enormous 
Bougainvilfea  over  an  arch  at  the  further  end 
of  tnis  garden,  leading  to  an  old  sundial 
erected  by  a  gallant  general— for  the  bungalow 
was  the  general's  quarters  years  ago  when 
British  troops  were  quartered  there— bearing 
his  name  as  clearly  as  when  it  was  cut  nearly 
a  century  ago. 

Roses,  of  course,  in  the  plains  do  not  do 
well.  They  flower  freely  if  properly  cared  for, 
but  the  blooms  are  very  thin  and  open  too 
soon,  and  are  very  fleeting.  But  even  m  India 
one  cannot  call  a  garden  worth  the  name 
without  its  Roses.  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  good  stock  of  own  root  Roses  from 
cuttings  put  down  in  the  open  in  partial  shade 
during  the  rains. 

Amaryllis,  Tuberoses,  and  Zephyranthes 
increased  with  me  like  Crocus  and  Daffodils 
do  at  home,  and  I  began  planting  them  about 
the  grass  on  the  lawns.  The  grass,  of  course, 
on  the  lawns  round  the  house  was  watered 
daily  and  was  very  green,  but  in  the  park  it 
was  dried  up  from  January  to  June,  and 
during  the  rains  had  to  be  cut  so  frequently 
as  it  grew  so  fast  that  at  last  I  adopted  the 
amusing  expedient  of  sending  my  peons  (oflSce 
servants)  into  the  roads  to  order  the  shepherd 
boys  driving  their  flocks  from  market  or  to 
pasture  to  turn  the  sheep  into  the  park  every 
week,  but  with  strict  orders  that  no  goats 
should  be  admitted,  for  no  Indian  goat  will 
look  at  grass  while  there  are  succulent  trees  or 
shrub  shoots  within  his  reach,  and  by  standing 
on  his  hind  legs  it  is  wonderful  how  far  he  will 
strip  your  best  specimens. 

I  grew  many  beautiful  shrubs  on  the  lawns, 
and  where  shade  was  available  the  Gardenia- 
like bush  Jasmines  did  very  well.  Although 
I  had  to  give  up  my  garden  all  too  soon  this 
April  to  come  home  on  leave,  I  had  been 
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amply  repaid  already  for  the  pains  I  liad  taken, 
and  my  pleasure  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
my  successor,  though  not  an  enthusiastic 
gardener,  promised  that  he  would  gladly 
continue  the  work  that  I  had  begun,  and  was 
delight^  at  succeeding  to  such  a  pretty  garden. 
Such  is  a  brief  account  of  an  amateur's 
ffarden  work  in  the  plains  of  South  India.  It 
IS  strange  that  so  very  few  native  gentlemen 
have  any  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  flower 
garden,  those  that  grow  flowers  at  all  generally 
growing  them  solely  with  a  view  to  stringing 
them  together  for  sarlands  for  their  religious 
rites  or  as  marks  of  respect,  and  not  caring  for 
any  arrangement  to  give  a  harmony  of  colour 
in  the  gairden.  I  may  add  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  any  success  I  may  have  achieved  in 
so  short  a  time  is  due  to  the  abundance  of 
manure  I  was  able  to  secure.  Besides  manure 
from  my  stables,  I  always  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  cow,  goat,  and  sheep  manure  brought 
in,  and  a  large  bone  factory  was  at  work  a 
couple  of  miles  away,  so  that  I  could  procure 
crushed  bones  and  bone-meal  at  a  merely 
nominal  price.  All  the  beds  and  borders  were 
therefore  well  prepared  at  the  outset,  which 
in  India,  as  in  England,  is  half  the 
battle.  R  A  Jenkins,  LC.S. 


and  spend  the  labour  on  new  plantations. 
The  native  varieties  are  well  flavoured  but 
small  in  berry,  and  this  caused  the  first 
attempts  at  ccutivation  to  be  made  with  the 
English  varieties.  But  the  two  species  were 
soon  hybridised,  and  a  new  race  was  thus 
originated  that  surpasses  either  alone.  We 
now  have  varieties  of  exquisite  flavour  that 
will  yield  from  6,000  quarts  to  20,000  quarts 
per  acre.  There  are  about  500  named  varieties 
of  good  quality,  and  more  are  being  raised 
every  year.  H.  K  Van  Dsman. 
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FREESIAS. 

GARDENING  notes  lose  much  of  their 
value  if  they  are  not  fleaeonable, 
and  therefore  my  excuse  for  writing 
about  these  greenhouse  winter  flower- 
ing bulbous  planu  is  that  now  is  the 
time  to  commence  their  culture. 
Much  is  ffained  by  making  an  early  start,  late 
potted  bulbs  never  make  up  for  time  lost  at  the 


an  amateur's  greenhouse ;  about  Christmas  time 
when  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  and  the  forced 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  ko, ,  have  not  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance the  Bmall  conservatory  is  usually  a  most  desolate 
spot;  resting  Ferns,  half  dead  Geraniums,  snd 
leafless  Roses  more  often  than  not  are  larsely  in 
evidence.  And  yet  a  display  of  beautiful  Imesias 
might  be  had  with  very  little  trouble.  The  bulbs 
are  not  expensive  to  buy,  in  fact,  large  quantities 
of  them  are  sold  at  the  bulb  auction  sales  in  London 
every  year.  They  majr  be  grown  either  in  pots  or 
in  boxes,  in  the  former  if  required  to  make  a  display 
in  the  greenhouse  or  to  be  used  in  the  home  singly, 
but  if  out  flowers  are  wanted  then  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  boxes.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
quantity  of  flowers  may  thus  be  had. 

Before  being  potted  or  boxed  the  bulbs  should 
be  sorted  into  two  sizes,  the  larger  ones  and  the 
smaller  ones  being  kept  quite  separate.  To  mix 
both  large  and  small  bulbs  together  is  the  surest 
way  to  spoil  a  potful  of  Freesias,  whereas  when 
bulbs  of  uniform  size  are  planted  together  the 
result  is  altogether  satisfactory.  The  Freesia  likes 
a  fairly  light  soil,  that  composed  of  two-thirds 
loam,  one-tnird  leaf -soil,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand 
added  is  suitable.  In  potting  fill  the  pots  (those 
6  inches  or  4 J  inches  in  diameter  are  best)  about 
two- thirds  full  with  soil  after  having  drained  them, 


A  STRAWBERRY  FARM 
IN    WISCONSIN. 

The  Strawberry  is  ^own  on  a  large 
scale  in  America  as  it  is  in  England. 
There  is  not  a  State  or  Territory 
where  it  is  not  cultivated  and  the 
fruits  consumed  in  great  abundance. 
Both  city  and  country  people  enjoy 
Strawberries  and  cream  when  the 
fruit  is  in  season.  By  the  modern 
means  of  transporting  m  refrigerator 
cars  Strawberries  are  sent  for 
thousands  of  miles,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  a  few  in  the  fancy 
markets  at  almost  any  time  of  year. 
During  the  flood  tide  of  ripening  the 
humblest  may  indulge  in  at  least  an 
occasional  feast  of  fresh  Strawberries. 
They  are  sometimes  retailed  at  5  cents 
per  quart.  There  are  single  railway 
stations  from  which  more  than  100 
carloads  of  16,000  quarts  each  are 
shipped  in  one  season.  Fields  of 
50  acres  to  100  acres  belonging  to 
one  grower  are  not  uncommon.  The 
methods  of  culture  do  not  vary 
greatly,  and  all  of  them  include  the 
use  of  horses  very  largely.  By  the  use 
of  modern  tools  there  is  little  left  for 
the  hand  hoe  to  do.  Even  planting 
is  done  by  machinery  in  some  cases. 
The  most  common  system  of  cultiva- 
tion \a  what  IB  called  the  matted  row.  The 
plants  are  set  about  2  feet  apart  in  rows  that 
are  from  3^  feet  to  5  feet  apart.  By  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil  with  horse  cultivators  it  is 
kept  loose  and  free  from  weeds,  except  in  the 
immediate  line  of  the  plants,  where  some 
hand  work  is  often  necessary.  The  young 
plants  are  allowed  to  spread  over  a  strip, 
varying,  according  to  the  wieh  of  the  grower, 
from  1  foot  to  3  feet  wide.  Another  plan  is  to 
put  the  rows  about  3  feet  apart,  and  tno  plants 
1  foot  apart  or  a  little  more  in  the  rows,  and 
keep  all  the  runners  cut  off.  It  produces  the 
laigest  berries,  but  necessitates  much  work.  By 
either  method  the  best  growers  never  allow 
the  plants  to  bear  more  than  two  crops,  and 
some  but  one.  If  they  are  left  longer  the 
weeds  and  grass  become  very  troublesome,  and 
the  berries  are  not  so  large  as  on  voung  plants. 
It  is  cheaper  and  better  to  plough  them  under 
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commenoement.  They,  of  course,  start  growth 
late,  and  loce  the  advantage  they  wonld  otherwise 
derive  from  the  late  summer  euu  and  light.  The 
consequence  is  their  growth  is  largely  made  in 
unfavourable  weather,  and  instead  of  being  strong 
and  healthy  is  just  the  reverse.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  by  starting  the  bulbs  the  latter  part 
of  July ;  August  used  generally  to  be  considered 
the  best  month  for  this  work,  but  cultivators  have 
grown  wiser  during  the  laat  ten  years,  and  their 
methods  of  culture,  aa  regards  the  Freesia  and 
many  other  plants  also,  have  greatly  improved. 

I  am  surprised  that  amateurs  do  not  more  exten- 
sively cultivate  this  charming  South  African  flower, 
tor  anyone  with  a  greenhouse  or  frame  from  which 
frost  can  be  excluded  may  grow  it  to  perfection. 
The  Freesia  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  Christmas 
onwards  for  several  weeks,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  for  home  decoration  then  than  its 
sweetly  scented  blossoms.  Very  rarely  indeed  does 
one  come  across  a  creditable  lot  of  these  plants  in 


then  place  the  bulbs  upon  the  soil  (the  large  ones 
about  1  inch  apart  and  the  small  ones  rather 
closer),  press  them  in  slightly,  then  cover  with 
more  of  the  prepared  soil. 

Place  them  in  a  cold  frame  (or  out  of  doors  in  a 
cool  position  and  cover  with  ashes),  covering  this 
with  mats  to  keep  them  cool  and  encourage  root 
growth  first.  With  Freesias,  as  with  all  other  bulbn, 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  their  suc- 
cessful culture  is  to  ensure  root  growth  before  top 
leaf  growth  commences.  Without  the  former  first 
assured,  the  latter  can  never  be  satisfactory.  As 
top  growth  above  the  soil  becomes  evident  by  the 
leaves  pushing  their  way  through,  the  shading  must 
be  gradually  removed,  that  is  to  say,  do  not  have 
the  pots  of  bulbs  quite  dark  one  day  and  expose 
them  the  day  following  to  bright  sunlight.  If  the 
weather  is  dull,  the  covering  may  be  removed 
altogether,  if  bright  shade  them  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day. 

The  plants  will  make  rapid  progress  if  they  are 
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kept  oool,  and  this  w  most  importaDt.  It  is  almoet 
impossible  to  force  the  Freesia ;  the  only  time 
when  heat  does  quicken  their  progress  a  little  is 
when  the  flower  spikes  are  seen,  then  if  the  honse 
is  kept  moderately  warm  the  blooms  may  be  had  a 
few  days  earlier.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth, 
however,  a  warm  atmosphere  is  fatal  to  their  well- 
being.  When  the  pit  or  house  is  closed  in  the 
afternoon  the  temperature  may  be  allowed  to  rise 
somewhat,  but  not  above  65^  Fahr.  If  the  bulbs 
are  started  in  July  there  is  no  need  to  force  them 
in  order  to  have  flowers  at  Christmas,  and  if  the 
plants  have  perfectly  cool  treatment,  and  occasional 
waterings  with  diluted  liquid  manure  when  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  they  will  hardly 
tail  to  be  satisfactory.  As  the  plants  are  frail  when 
the  flower  stems  appear  they  must  be  staked  ; 
wires  or  neat  green  stakes  are  best.         A.  P.  H. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BOLD    EFFECTS   IN    FLOWER 
BORDERS. 

AMIXED  flower  border  is  often  rpailt  by 
the  use  of  too  many  sorts  of  plants  at 
one  time.  In  a  very  small  place  there 
is  every  excuse  for  this,  for  the  owner 
^  may  wish  to  have  all  his  flower  friends 
about  him  and  has  not  room  to  make 
l*rge  groups  ;  but  too  often  in  long  stretches  of 
flower  Dorcler  in  quite  large  places  one  sees  little 
dabs  of  a  quantity  of  different  plants,  giving 
perhaps  a  certain  brightness  of  colour,  but  fatal  to 
any  good  effect.  Such  a  border  as  that  in  the 
illustration  shows  the  great  advantage  of  a  bold 
and  quiet  treatment  of  large  masses  of  plants. 
Here  we  see  wide  breadths  of  Funkias  and  other 
noble  plants,  the  whole  thing  full  of  interest,  and 
with  the  quiet  dignity  that  goes  with  proper 
treatment. 


SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  THE 

DAFFODILS. 

July  is  perhaps  one  of  the  busiest  months  of  the 

whole  year  among  the  Daffodils,  especially  where 

large  collections  are  grown.     Lifting  and  storing  in  | 


all  trade  establishments  must  be  taken  in  hand  each 
year.  Certain  enthusiasts  will  tell  you  that  such 
flmd  such  nurserymen  lift  all  their  stocks  each  year, 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the  trade  must  do  this 
whether  they  wish  to  or  not,  if  only  to  select  the 
larger  roots  for  commercial  purposes.  In  certain 
instances,  and  with  the  common  sorts  generally,  it 
not  infrequently  happens,  when  these  are  grown  in 
large  areas,  that  the  medium  and  small  ones  are 
kept  apart,  the  former  for  lifting  the  year  after 
planting,  the  latter  in  the  second  year.  This 
means  a  great  saving  of  time,  and  the  bulbs  being 
easily  sorted  into  sizes  when  in  the  dry  state  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  some  acres  of  bulbs  having 
to  be  lifted.  Amateurs  are  frequently  at  a  loss 
bow  to  act,  and  advice,  particularly  as  to  what 
sorts  of  N%rci88U8  may  be  left  in  the  soil  from  year 
to  year  with  impunity,  and  what  others  are  best 
lifted  and  given  a  short  season  of  rest,  may  be 
helpful.  Lifting  largely  depends  upon  the  soil. 
The  white  trumpet  sorts,  of  which  N.  cernuus  and 
N.  albicans  may  be  accepted  as  examples,  respond 
well  to  the  annual  lifting,  and,  generally  speaking, 
are  improved  thereby.  We  have,  however, 
instances  in  mind  where  such  as  N.  tortuosus,  as 
also  N.  cernuus  and  others,  have  remained  for 
years  undisturbed,  ^wing  well  and  increasing 
even  better  than  by  lifting.  Any  reader  so  situated 
is  advised  to  practise  what  experience  has  shown  to 
be  right  in  his  own  peculiar  circumstances  rather 
than  follow  a  theory  which  must  be  accepted 
generallv  or  on  broad  principles.  The  latter, 
indeed,  favours  the  lifting  whether  in  light  or  heavy 
soils,  with  a  rest  of  not  more  than  six  weeks 
out  of  ground. 

Going  a  little  farther  into  the  larger  bicolor 
race,  we  find  many  of  these  have  quite  a  vigorous 
conslitution,  the  latter  largely  responsible  for  their 
safety  in  many  gardens  as  well  as  various  soils. 
Taking  a  few  popular  sorts,  as  Mme.  Plemp, 
Grandee,  Horsfieldi,  Empress  (bicolor  of  Haworth), 
and  Mrs.  W.  Ware,  we  find  all  of  these  like 
biennial  or  even  triennial  lifting,  provided  always 
they  are  well  planted  and  in  their  last  flowering 
save  no  sign  of  being  affected  with  basal  disease. 
This  applies  to  all  sections,  and  it  is  an  important 
point  m  this  connexion.  Other  bicolors,  such  as 
Victoria,  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  and  Dean  Herbert, are  best 
lifted  from  all  heavy  soils,  and  only  retained  in  the 
ground  where  the    soil  is  light  and  abundantly 


drained.  Then  there  is  the  yellow  trumpet  seotioo 
in  which  we  find  Emperor,  P.  R.  Barr,  and  Priocepa 
amons  many  more,  the  first  is  usually  safe  in  adl 
soils  for  two  or  more  seasons,  while  the  othera 
mentioned  are  safe  in  all  light  soils  and  increase 
readily.  Both  P.  R.  Barr  and  Prinoeps,  however, 
cannot  be  left  in  heavy  soils,  while  Princeps,  where 
a  chalk  subsoil  exists,  will  frequently  die  out 
altogether.  Others  in  the  yellow  set  that  well 
repay  for  lifting  each  year  are  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
Glory  of  Leyden,  Golden  Spur,  Queen  of  Spsdn, 
Obvallaris,  Henry  Irving,  Captain  Nelson,  &c  ; 
indeed,  vigour  does  not  appear  to  apply  in  this 
case  at  all,  for  Golden  8pur,  one  of  the  stroDgeat, 
is  often  a  failure  when  left  in  the  soil  more  than 
a  season. 

Lifting,  perhaps,  serves  in  a  degree  to  destroy 
disease  which  would  flourish  and  extend  were  the 
bulbs  left  in  the  soil.  As  I  have  known  large 
areas  of  this  kind  to  perish  I  do  not  advise  anyoDe 
running  the  risk.  The  Barri  group  (and  B.  con- 
spicuus  especially)  is  quite  at  home  in  all  ordinary 
soils  for  some  years,  a  similar  remark  applying  to 
a  large  arra.y  of  Incomparabilis  forms,  and  to  the 
Leedsii  section  generally.  One  small  group,  the 
Poeticus,  seems  to  resent  lifting.  Doubtless,  this 
is  in  a  measure  due  to  a  nearly  perpetual  rooting 
characteristic,  and  the  tenacious  fleshy-wiry  root 
fibres  even  when  out  of  groucd  are  remarkable. 

Of  this  section  a  noted  srower  said  to  the  writer 
manv  years  ago,  in  speaking  of  N.  P.  omatua 
chiefly,  that  **five  minutes  out  of  the  ground  is 
four  minutes  too  long,"  and  there  is  great  truth 
in  the  observation.  In  this  matter  of  lifting,  the 
old  double  yellow  Daffodil  is  very  curious,  and  one 
slock  will  do  quite  well  and  another  fail  on  the 
same  land.  Msiden  soil  is  good  for  such  as  this, 
but  this  portion  of  the  subject  will  receive 
attention  later  on.  For  the  present  the  above 
notes  may  afford  a  olue  as  to  what  should  be  done 
in  the  sections  enumerated.  E.  H.  Jbnkins. 
{To  he  continued.) 


HABDINESS  OF  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 
The  Per8ian  Cyclamen  gave  rise  to  the  improved 
species  C.  p.  grandiflorum,  and  which  in  its  turn 
was  the  origin  of  many  beautiful  varieties.  Up  to 
the  present  time  this  plant  has  been  cultivated 
exclusively  in  the  greenhouse,  yet  this  year  we 
found  it  to  be  much  hardier  than  we  had 
supposed.  A  tuber  was  left  in  the  open 
in  a  dry  soil  under  a  bank  facing  south 
and  without  any  covering.  The  plant 
beffan  to  grow  very  early  in  the  spring, 
and  bloomed  about  April  15.  We  have, 
therefore,  every  reason  to  think  that 
tubers  of  the  Cyclamen,  planted  in  a 
raised  bed  and  sheltered  simply  by  a  light 
covering  of  dead  leaves,  would  as  a  spring 
flower  vie  with  the  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
Tulips,  Narcissi,  Scillas,  Muscari,  and 
other  spring  bulbous  plants.  The  fact  of 
the  plants  being  in  the  open  air  would 
certainly  cause  the  formation  of  very 
strong  tubers,  which  it  is  well  known  are 
always  the  most  free  flowerinff.— Julxs 
Bdrvknich,  in  Bullttin  cCArbonctUlure. 


BOBDEfl  OF  FLOWKBS  BOLDLY  ARB ANOED.      {From  a  ;  hotograph  by  Mi»   WiUmoU.) 


THE    ROSE   GARDEN, 

ROSE   AIMEE  VIBERT. 

HOW  beautiful  this  fine  old 
Rose  is  just  now,  and  it 
will  go  on  fiowering  right 
into  the  late  autumn.  It 
is  a  great  success  when 
budded  upon  a  short, 
medium,  or  tall  standard  Briar.  I 
met  with  one  the  other  day  in  a  cottage 
garden,  and  it  was  the  picture  of 
health,  the  fine  glossy  ^reen  foliage 
contrasting  so  admirably  with  the 
bunches  of  snow-white  blossom.  Upon 
a  very  tall  stem  this  Rose  looks  well, 
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and  it  quickly  deve- 
lops a  venr  large 
hcsad.  It  has  not 
exactly  the  weeping 
habit  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Roses,  but  in 
time  the  weight  of 
the  branches  causes 
them  to  bend  over  so 
that  the  stem  is 
partly  hidden.  It  is 
a  Rose  that  should 
be  afforded  plenty  of 
space,  for  then  its 
fine  proportions  are 
seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  N  a  t  u  - 
rally,  such  a  fine 
climbing  Rose  is 
suitable  for  planting 
against  a  pillar.  It 
does  not  run  up  very 
high,  but  it  becomes 
dense  at  the  base, 
and  therefore  the 
old  and  useless  wood 
should  be  well 
thinned  out  retain- 
ing their  full  length 
the  one  and  two  year 
old  growths.  I  have 
seen  this  Rose 
flourish  quite  near 
to  the  sea,  and  I 
have  also  found  it 
in  villages  completely 
covering  thatched 
cottages  with  its 
abundant  growths 
and  wealth  of  blos- 
som. We  cannot 
very  well  make  too 
much  of  these  late- 
flowering  climbers. 
In  June  and  July 
we  have  a  wealth  of 
good  things,  but  in 
autumn,  save  the 
«;ood  old  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  a  few 
others,  we  have  none 
too  many  Roses  that 
will  blossom  so  freely 
as  Aim^e  Vibert. 
Philomel. 


ROSES  AT  RUCK- 
MANS,  OCKLEY. 

This   being    now   a 
veritable   g[arden    of 

Roses,  I  think  ^ou  may  like  to  have  a  short 
description  of  it.  Two  long  beds  with  grass 
edgings  full  of  the  old  Damask  and  the  York 
and  Lancaster,  strong  bushes  of  four  years' 
growth,  are  blooming  profusely,  and  filling  the 
air  on  these  hot  summer  evenings  with  their 
peculiar  spicy  fragrance. 

At  one  end  of  the  border  is  a  tall  bush, 
some  8  feet  high,  of  the  old  pink  Boursault, 
and  another  bush  of  the  lovelv  Rose  Celeste. 
From  the  grass  margin  of  these  long  beds 
descend  some  wide  but  shallow  grass  steps,  on 
a  grass  terrace,  the  steps  being  arched  over  by 
Penzance  Briars,  whose  full  beauty  is  past  for 
this  year.  Along  the  terrace,  flanked  W  a 
4-foot  brick  wall^  are  beds  of  Tea  Roses,  Mme. 
Lambard,  Francisca  Kru^er,  and  Anna  Olivier 
just  now  especially  beautiful.  From  this  grass 
terrace  there  are  more  steps  arched  by  Paul's 
Carmine  Pillar,  another  transient  beauty,  but 
a  vivid  joy  while  it  lasts.    Then  another  brick 


climber  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house, 
where  it  reaches  to 
the  top.  and  looks 
beautiful  against  the 
old  grey  lichened 
roof  of  Horsham  flag 
stones;  as  a  bush, 
upon  which  I  counted 
more  than  sixty 
blooms  ;  and  as  a 
hedge  10  feet  high, 
where  on  both  sides 
the  six  plants  of 
seven  years'  growth 
are  a  mass  of  white 
bloom.  I  planted 
them  6  feet  apart, 
and  they  form  a  close 
hedge,  and  are  satis- 
f  actorv  both  as 
regards  foliage  and 
flower  from  base  to 
summit.  They  begin 
to  bloom  bv  the  end 
of  May  ana  continue 
to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. The  Rose  has  a 
peculiar  and  very 
sweet  scent,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  taste 
of  the  Muscatel 
Grape,  and  during 
the  six  vears  in 
which  the  nedge  has 
been  my  chief  garden 
pleasure  I  have  never 
known  it  to  be  in- 
fested with  green  fly 
or  other  pests.  I  am 
often  surprised  that 
this  Rose  is  not  more 
generally  popular, 
for  its  merits  are  so 
obvious  that  it 
deserves  greater 
attention,  and  in  this 
garden  of  many 
varieties  it  is  un- 
doubtedly everyone's 
favourite. 

R.  Lyell. 
Bucknians,  Ocklet/, 


KOSC  AIMKIC   VIBKKT  AT  SPITAL  BaoOK,  HODDESDON,  UKRTS.      (The  plant  ii  30  feet  high.) 

wall  with  yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses 
growing  rampant  along  and  above  it,  and  more 
Tea  Roses  pegged  down  below.  Bardou  Job 
with  its  velvety  deep  crimson,  semi-double 
flowers  is  now  especially  beautiful. 

My  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  in  another  part  of 
the  j^rden.  Two  long  lines  of  dwarf  bushes 
are  divided  by  a  narrow  grass  path  and  backed 
by  a  high  Yew  hedge.  Viscountess  Folkestone 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  amon^  many  others 
are  in  full  beauty,  and  I  am  glad  to  sajr  are 
free  from  blight.  I  find  in  gardening^  as  in  so 
many  other  things,  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  and  by  doctoring  my  Roses  before 
the  fly  lays  its  eggs,  a  not  unpleasant  morning's 
task,  many  hours  of  most  disagreeable  work 
may  be  avoided. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  chief  favourite 
among  my  many  treasures.  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re  is  to  my  mind  absolutely  the  most 
satisfactory  Rose.     I  have  it  growing  as  a 


NOTBS     FROM 
SCOTLAND. 

An  improvement  in 
tho  arrangement  of  the 
plants  io  the  large 
circular  conBervatory  in 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasgow,  was  commeDcea  by 
Mr.  Whitton  latel}',  the  central  portion  having  been 
planted  with  specimen  Tree  Ferns,  each  standing 
sufficiently  wioe  apart  to  permit  the  observer  to 
see  most  of  them  at  a  glance,  while  the  general 
effect  gives  one  the  idea  of  a  grove  of  this 
noble  type  of  vegetation.  I  should  imagine 
that  nowhere  else  in  the  British  Islands  is 
it  possible  to  find  just  such  another  group, 
alike  for  the  number  and  quality  of  the  plants 
employed  and  the  impressive  massing  of  the 
whole.  A  new  Todea  house  has  just  been 
finished  in  the  same  gardens.  Glasgow  is  unique 
in  having  attached  to  nearly  all  its  public  parks 
extensive  glass  erections  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  fiowers  solely  for  the  delectation  of  its  citizens. 
Orchids  are  cultivated  quite  extensively,  a  houseful 
of  Dendrobiums  at  Queen's  Park  being  in  the  pink 
of  condition.  At  Tollcross,  Cypripediums  are 
made  a  speciality,  and  here,  too,  immense  quan- 
tities of  Odontoglossums  are  cultivated.  Seedling 
raising  ffoee  on  apace,  and  perhaps  before  long 
we  shall  have  the  corporation  of  the  second  city 
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startling  the  hortioultaral  oommnnity  with  some 
out  of  the  way  norelty.  The  onrious  thing  is,  that 
ail  the  glass  straotures  are  open  to  the  public, 
whom  Mr.  Whitton  declares  appreciate  Orcnids  to 
the  fall,  as  well  as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  plants 
of  a  less  aristocratic  character  cultivated  to  keep 
the  winter  gardens  and  greenhonses  gay  during 
the  whole  year.  One  of  the  most  distinct  pot 
plants  I  noted  when  there  lately  was 

The  Double  Ragobd  Robin, 
which,  failing  to  prove  satisfactory  in  the  open, 
was  treated  as  a  ereenhouse  plant.  It  has  proved 
to  be  ouite  satisfactory.  In  the  Winter  Garden 
at  Spnngbnm  the  broad  raised  promenade  is 
bordered  by  masses  of  double  and  single  zonal 
Pelargoniums  in  the  most  glorious  colourings.  The 
climate  in  the  west  is  too  wet  for  these  out  of 
doors.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  same 
structure  to  furnish  the  space  on  the  ground  level 
with  large  Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  StreRtzias,  &;c., 
planted  out. 

A  New  Malhaisok  Carnation. 

At  the  recent  Rose  show  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, High  Blantyre,  amone  the  Carnations  he 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  had  a  Malmaison  of  a 
novel  colour,  which  I  thought  very  attractive.  I 
had  seen  the  variety  a  year  or  so  ago,  but  not  in 
good  condition.  The  colour  is  light  apricot,  one  of 
those  peculiar  tints  that  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  the  petals  smooth  and  well  arranged. 
It  is  named  The  Queen,  and  the  stock,  I  believe, 
will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  metropolitan  firm  for 
distribution. 

The  F&uit  Crops. 

As  the  season  advances  the  serious  deficit  in  the 
fruit  crops  becomes  more  apparent.  In  some 
ffardens  Strawberries  are  a  blank,  in  others  Goose- 
berries, and  Black  Currants  are  so  scarce  that  in 
the  words  of  a  fruit  merchant  whose  dealings  are 
on  a  large  scale,  ''they  are  at  ransom  prices." 
Raspberries  are  perhaps  the  one  crop  that  is  not 
more  or  less  a  failure.  There  are  many  gardens  in 
which  there  are  no  Apples,  Plums,  Pears,  Apricots, 
or  Peaches.  It  is  certainly  the  worst  fruit  season 
since  1880.  A  gardening  friend  of  fifty  years' 
experience  declues  it  to  be  the  worst  he  re- 
members. R.  P.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tht   Editor  is  not  reapongible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


THE  NEGLECT  OF  THE 
VERBENA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R,— It  is  very  gratifying  for  one's  eyes  to 
once  again  gaze  on  clumps  of  Verbenas 
after  their  almost  total  absence  from  our 
gaidens  for  some  years.  Forty  years 
ago  the  new  varieties  of  Mr.  Chas.  Perry, 
oi  Castle  Bromwich,  were  the  feature  of 
nearly  every  well-kept  garden,  and  at  exhibitions 
the  rows  of  Verbena  stands  were  one  of  the  chief 
attractions.  To  the  ver^  old  admirers  and  culti- 
vators of  this  charming,  free-flowering,  and 
sweetly-scented  family,  it  affords  them  much 
pleasure  to  observe  they  are  likely  to  come  to  the 
front  again  for  the  decoration  of  our  gardens.  The 
following  were  some  of  the  varieties  seen  in  com- 
petitive stands  twenty  years  ago,  and  thousands 
would  like  to  see  them  revived  :  Admiration,  Annie 
Improved,  August  Renz,  Ball  of  Fire,  Boy  in  Blue, 
Dr.  Feyerlin,  Edward  Perkins,  Esmeralda,  Flower 
of  Dorset,  General  Picton,  Hawk  Eye,  Ladv 
Langlesbury,  Lady  of  Lome,  Lord  Chelmsforci, 
Lord  Cranbrook,  Lord  Leigh,  Marion  Baker,  Master 
R.  Cannell,  Phillip  Paulig,  Phlox,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Queen  of  Verbenas,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Star,  Star  of  Erin,  Swanley  Stripe,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

More  recently  Miss  Willmott,  of  Warley,  has 
been  giving  attention  to  the  raising  of  varieties  of 
beautiful  colour  and  form,  and  the  one  named  after 
her  has  been  justly  admired  wherever  exhibited, 


and  eagerly  sought  after  by  all  growers.  At  the 
Drill  1±9.\\  a  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Willmott  showed 
another  grand  improvement  named  Warlej,  and 
it  is  said  to  keep  entirely  free  from  the  evil  effects 
of  mildew.  This  charming  variety  will  soon  prove 
an  acquisition  in  my  opinion,  and  it  will  become  a 
general  favourite.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  do 
much  to  bring  the  Verbena  into  favour  again, 
which  I  hope  will  be  as  generally  grown  and 
appreciated  as  it  was  formerly.  So  highly  appre- 
ciated was  this  flower  forty  years  ago  that  steam- 
boats plying  on  the  Thames  were  named  after 
various  families  of  flowers,  and  the  favourite  boat 
was  that  christened  Verbena. 
Swanley.  Henrt  Cannell. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  ''The  Garden."] 

Sir, — There  are  evidences  of  a  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Verbena.  The  fine  seedling  which  originated 
in  the  garden  of  Miss  Willmott  at  Warley,  and 
which  worthily  bears  her  name,  through  being 
exhibited  frequently  of  late  has  done  much  to 
quicken  this  interest,  and  evidence  of  it  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  other  named  Verbenas  are  putting 
in  an  appearance.  It  is  so  with  some  plants  ;  they 
fall  awav  for  a  time  into  comparative  neglect,  and 
then,  after  a  time,  they  are  taken  into  favour 
again. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Verbena  chamffi- 
dri  folia  in  1827  some  species  of  Verbena  were  cul- 
tivated in  wardens,  but  when  the  variety  Melindres 
was  introduced,  figured,  and  described,  interest  in 
the  flower  became  quickened.  Twediana  was  one 
of  the  newer  introauctions,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  valuable  as  a  seed  parent,  and  the  well-known 
species  V.  venosa  was  also  employed  for  cross 
fertilisation.  Venosa  is  a  most  useful  subject  for 
bedding  purposes,  and  is  probably  seen  at  its  best 
when  employed  in  association  with  variegated 
Pelargoniums  or  the  silvery-leaved  Centaurea 
ragusina.  A  coloured  plate  of  some  of  the  new 
Verbenas  of  1848,  which  appears  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Florist  for  1849,  shows  small  and 
starry  flowers ;  but  such  raisers  as  Kendall,  Banks, 
Geo.  Smith,  Lochner,  and  Wyne88,who  was  gardener 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  with  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hender- 
son and  Son,  were  all  at  work  improving  the 
flower.  Smith,  who  was  a  florist  at  Islington,  oeing 
a  very  successful  raiser.  To  these  succeeded  Mr. 
Edmonds,  who  was  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Lacon  at  Great  Ormesby,  Yarmouth,  and  by  1854 
some  ffreatly  improved  flowers  raised  by  Edmonds 
were  distributed  by  Mr.  C.  Turner  from  Slough, 
and  found  great  favour,  chief  among  them  Blue 
Beard,  blue;  Lidy  Lacon,  pink  and  wonderful 
plum  coloured.  Woodroofe,  of  the  Harrow  Road, 
had  obtained  Mrs.  Woodroofe,  rich,  deep  scarlet ; 
Robinson,  of  Pimlico,  his  Defiance,  scarlet ;  and 
Geo.  Smith  his  Boule  de  Feu,  bright  crimson ; 
these  became  highly  popular  bedding  varieties ; 
and,  with  Edmonds'  additions  year  by  year  there 
was  afforded  material  with  which  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry, 
of  Castle  Bromwich,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixties 
began  to  raise  the  fine  new  varieties  which  were 
annually  distributed  from  the  Royal  Nurserv,  Slough. 
Mr.  Perry  |(rew  his  Verbenas  in  pots  under  gUws, 
and  by  this  means  he  was  able  to  produce  bold 
trusses  of  bloom  of  large  size  and  great  beauty, 
which  he  exhibited  in  bold  bunches,  and  thereby 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Verbena  as  an  exhibition  subject.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perry,  Henry  Eckford,  then  at  Coleshill, 
Berks,  who  for  years  previously  had  been  an  active 
and  successful  florist,  took  up  the  work,  growing 
his  Verbenas  in  the  open,  and  raisins  seedlings 
which  were  named  and  distributed  d^  Messrs. 
Keynes  and  Co.,  of  Salisbury.  Other  raisers  were 
producing  varieties,  among  them  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co.,  who  became  considerable  trade  growers 
of  the  Verbena,  and  their  Lustrous,  a  brilliant 
scarlet  bedder,  if  it  could  be  secured,  would  make 
an  excellent  seed  parent  in  the  present  day. 

The  introduction  of  the  fine  large-flowered  forms 
of  Phlox  Drummondii,  the  Begonia  and  other 
subjects,  brought  about  a  decline  of  interest  in  the 
Verbena;  but,  as  already  stated,  there  are  evidences 
that  it  is  again  becoming  a  favourite. 

Named  Verbenas   are  propagated  in  spring  by 


cuttings  made  from  the  growths  of  plante  kept  in 
a  greenhouBO  during  winter.  Placed  in  pans  of 
sand  saturated  with  wat«r,  and  the  pans  on  a  pro- 
pagating bed,  the  cuttings  root  in  a  very  abort 
time.  As  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  old  stock  plants 
through  the  winter  for  propagating  pnrpoees,  it  is 
well  to  have  a  reserve  of  late-struck  cottiDgs  in 
pots,  as  more  likely  to  come  through  the  winter  in 
safety ;  a  dryish  atmosphere,  with  care  in  water- 
ing, are  helpful  in  carrying  the  plants  through  the 
winter. 

Seeds  of  fine  varieties  may  be  sown  on  a  mitle 
bottom  heat  in  February  and  March,  the  seedlings 
duly  pricked  off  and  grown  on  into  size,  and  then 
planted  out  at  the  end  of  May  to  flower  during 
summer.  Seedlings  are  generally  more  gross  in 
growth  than  propagated  plants,  and  the  aoil  in 
which  they  are  planted,  while  being  of  good  heart, 
should  not  be  too  highly  manured.  Seedlings  vary 
in  quality  of  flower,  and  also  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  therefore,  if  certain  effects  and  combinatioDS  be 
required,  propagated  plants  of  known  varietka 
should  be  employed  in  preference. 

Until  comparatively  recently  Verbenas  were 
grown  in  pots  and  exhibited  as  specimen  planto, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  West  of  England.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  good  sized  pots,  and  their 
branches  displaced  over  a  kind  of  sloping  shield, 
placed  in  a  sloping  position  ;  the  flowera  thns  faced 
to  the  front,  and  it  was  remarkable  what  snperi) 
masses  of  bloom  were  thus  obtained.  Bunches  of 
trusses  of  Verbenas  are  now  superseded  on  the 
exhibition  table  by  those  of  Phlox  Drummondii, 
the  improved  varieties  of  which,  when  well  grown, 
make  striking  exhibition  subjects.        R.  Dxan. 


[To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Garden. "J 
SiR| — I  am  not  sure  whether  what  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  decadence  of  the  Verbena  is  not 
partially  due  to  indifferent  treatment  and  partly 
to  seedsmen's  enterprise.  If  we  can,  as  we  un- 
doubtedly do,  perpetuate  Verbenas  so  well  through 
seed,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant  does  not  lack 
stamina.  Certainly  we  can  now  obtain  from  a  packet 
of  seed  varieties  of  singular  beautv,  such 


in  existence  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Verbena,  and 
which  we  should  have  jumped  at  as  first-dass 
additions.  But  I  want  to  have  it  made  clear  that 
the  Verbena  as  propagated  by  cuttings  from  named 
varieties  really  has  deteriorated.  A  few  yean 
since  when  in  one  of  Lord  Farrer's  greenhooaee  at 
Abinger  Hall,  Guildford,  Mr.  Payne,  the  gardener, 
an  old  Kew  man,  drew  my  attention  to  fine  pots  of 
plants  on  a  shelf  of  varieties  that  were  widely 
^rown  as  bedders  so  long  since  as  1850.  These 
included  Purple  King,  Scarlet  Defiance,  Admiial 
Dundas,  and  some  others  I  have  forgotten  the 
names  of.  Now  it  was  obvious  that  what  Mr. 
Pavne  could  do  so  well,  others  could  do  also,  and  he 
had  preserved  his  stock  of  these  old  varieties  aolety 
by  treating  them  as  hardy  greenhouse  plants  in  the 
winter,  only  subjecting  them  to  warmth  in  the 
spring,  when  propagation  had  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  the  old  days  fifty  years  since  there  was  no 
trouble  in  keeping  Verbenas  in  robust  health.  Two 
favourite  methods  of  keeping  stocks  existed.  The 
best  was  that  of  shifting  some  young  plants 
-'-     the     spring     into     6-inch     pots,      ke 


them  moderately  pinched  during  summer  ana 
fully  exposed  outdoors  on  an  ash  bed  to 
the  sunlight.  These  plants  always  wintered  well 
and  gave  a  fine  stock  of  cuttings  in  spring. 
The  other  method  was  to  root  young  shoots  that 
were  not  oarrving  flowers  in  the  autumn,  or  really 
about  the  middle  of  September,  putting  twelve  to 
fourteen  in  a  6-inch  pot,  letting  them  get  well  rooted, 
wintering  them  on  a  top  shelfin  a  rather  oool  green- 
houBe,  and  getting  plenty  of  cuttings  from  them  in 
spring.  If  aphis  gave  trouble,  an  occasional  dip 
into  a  nicotine  solution,  the  pots  being  oarefully 
inverted,  kept  them  clean.  If  we  had  in  thoee  dayii 
no  patent  insecticides,  certainly  we  had  as  many 
insects,  and  could  always  manage  to  keep  them  in 
check.  We  did  get,  as  bedding  out  was  then  reg;arded, 
some  fine  masses  of  colour  from  Verbenas,  the 
difference  between  those  propagated  plante  and 
those  now  obtained  so  freely  from  seed  being  that 
then  we  did  know  what  the  flowers  would  be  and 
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growth  WM  not  rank.  Now  thero  it  no  oertainty 
as  to  colour  of  flowers,  and  growth  i^  apt  to  be 
rather  wild.  All  the  same,  I  freely  admit  that  I 
have  seen  many  mixed  beds  of  seedling  Verbenas 
that  were  very  beantifol  for  a  season,  though  apt 
to  be  overgrown  towards  the  aatnmn. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  the  reomdesoenoe  of  the 
Verbena  as  a  propagated  plant  should  be  due  to  a 
lady  amateur  gardener.  AU  honour  to  Miss 
Willmott  for  what  she  had  done.  Starting  with  a 
raperb  and  now  wonderfully  popular  variety  in 
her  namesake,  she  has  set  for  herself  a  ditficult 
task  to  find  something  to  excel  it.  It  is  indeed 
creditable  that  her  beautiful  varietv  should  ao  soon 
have  beoome  a  widely  grown  market  plant.  The 
scarlet  Warley  reminded  me  muoh  of  the  old 
scarlet  Defiance,  a  popular  bedder  in  its  day. 
What  a  fine  effect  would  be  created  were  a  bed 
carpeted  with  Warley,  close  pegsed  down,  and  | 
strong  plants  of  Ellen  Willmott  aotted  in  2  feet 
apart  ?  No  doubt  one  reason  for  the  removal  of 
Verbenas  from  gardens  as  bedders  was  their 
tendency  to  produce  rather  flat  formal  masses  of 
one  colour.  In  those  days  we  had  not  learned  to 
use  such  plants  as  carpets,  with  tall  graceful  plants 
standing  above  them.  Let  us  hope,  thanks  to 
Miss  WiUmott's  efforts,  the  Verbena  has  yet  a 
bright  garden  future.  A.  Dban. 


give  shade  during  strong  sunshine  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  After  a  few  da^  the  lights  may  be 
tilted  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning,  it  the 
day  is  likely  to  be  hot,  they  may  be  gently  dewed 
overhead  with  a  fine  rose  or  syringe.  Under 
this  treatment  they  will  root  without  making  much 
top  ffrowth,  and  make  better  plants  than  those 
struck  later  in  the  season  and  in  warmer  quarters. 
ABhweiUhorpe  Hail,  Norwich,        T.  B.  Field. 


[To  THE  Editor   of   ••The  Gabdbn."] 

SiH, — I  believe  that  one  thing  that  caused  the 
Verbena  to  be  neglected  was  the  extreme  forcing 
to  which  the  plants  were  in  many  places  subjected 
in  their  propagation.  A  cold  frame  is  the  best 
place  in  which  to  strike  Verbena  cuttings.  Place 
about  8  inches  or  10  inches  of  half -rotted  leaves 
beaten  firmly  into  the  bottom,  and  over  the  leaves 
pat  about  3  inches  of  light  soil  composed  of  one 
part  loam,  one  part  well-rotted  leat-mould,  and 
one  part  sand.  This  should  be  well  mixed,  passed 
through  a  ^-inch  sieve,  and  firmly  beaten  down 
with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Select  cuttings  from 
fresh  shoots  that  have  not  bloomed  and  Mcome 
wiry  and  long  pointed.  Cut  through  at  the  third 
joint  from  the  top,  remove  the  two  bottom  leaves, 
and  dibble  them  into  the  frame  about  an  inch 
apart.  Water  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  so 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  droop  and  get  checked 
by  being  dried  up.    Shut  down  the  frame,  and 


DAFFODILS  FROM  SEED. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden.'*] 
Sir, — I  read  with  much  interest  a  letter  on 
**lHtffodils  from  Seed"  in  The  Garden  of  the 
18th  ult.  The  list  of  seed  bearers  will  be  very 
useful  to  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  different  Narcissi  in  this  matter.  I 
was  surprised  that  *'N.  B.**  has  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  seed  from  Empress.  I  have  always 
obtained  a  fair  quantity  of  seed  from  it.  Sir 
Watkin  and  Grown  Prince  I  have  also  obtained 
seed  from.  1  have  also  had  a  lot  of  seed  from 
grandis  this  season,  although  I  have  never  before 
bad  any  from  it.  1  failed  to  get  any  from  ornatus 
this  year.  The  severe  frost  in  the  middle  of  April 
must  have  done  considerable  damage  when  the 
process  of  fertilisation  was  going  on. 

W.  A.  Watts. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  have  read  *'  N.  B.'s"  note  on  this  subject 
(page  45)  with  the  greatest  interest,  and,  as  one 
who  has  quite  lately  begun  to  hybridise  these 
flowers,  I  should  like  to  say  how  very  helpful  this 
list  will  be  to  me  in  the  future,  and  I  feel  sure  to 
many  other  readers  as  well.  In  fact,  I  have  been 
endeavouring  to  obtain  such  a  list  for  some  time, 
but  without  success,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I 
most  of  tho^e  who  do  know  will  not  impart 
their  information  to  others.  This  last  spring  was 
remarkable  for  the  indifferent  way  in  which  many 
varieties  set  seed,  and  I  question  whether  we  could 
possibly  have  had  a  worse  season  for  pollen. 
Beatrice  Heseltine  seeded  splendidly  with  me  this 
year,  and  I  also  obtained  a  good  deal  of  seed  from 
pallid  us  ^rsecox  crossed  with  obvallaris.  A  fallacy 
which  I  find  exists  amongst  some  amateurs  is  that 
now  the  standard  of  excellence  has  become  so  high 


it  is  almost  useless  to  cross-fertilise  the  commoner 
varieties.  That  this  is  quite  a  wrong  idea  is 
frequently  proved.  Last  year,  for  instance,  saw 
the  advent  of  that  splendid  yellow  trumpet  King's 
Norton,  which  Mr.  rope  assures  me  was  simply  a 
chance  seedling  raised  from  Emperor  and  not 
crossed.  And  this  fact  serves  to  demonstrate  the 
wisdom  of  Mr.  Burbidge*8  advice  which  Mr. 
Bourne  reiterates,  **  raise  seedlings — hybrids  if  you 
can — but  raise  seedlings." 

AU  Daffodil  lovers  will  welcome  Mr.  Bourne's 
book.  It  is  clear  and  concise,  and  written  in  such 
a  way  that  the  veriest  tyro  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand it.  But  neither  Mr.  Bourne  nor  your  corre- 
spondent **  N.  B."  make  any  mention  of  the  fact 
that  provided  a  little  extra  cultural  attention  is 
given  to  seedlings  their  time  of  flowering  can  be 
considerably  hastened.  A  friend  of  mine  sowed 
seed  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  which  he  had  obtained 
by  crossing  Weardale  Perfection  with  Mme.  de 
Graaff.  The  plants  were  reared  in  a  cool  green- 
house, and  as  soon  as  they  were  3  inches  high  were 
potted  separately,  with  the  result  that  they 
increased  in  size  more  quickly  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  Most  of  them  bloomed  this 
spring  in  the  open  beds,  in  which  they  had  been 
planted  for  two  years,  and  both  the  flowers  and 
bulbs  proved  to  be  equal  to  an  average  Mme.  de 
Graafif.  To  deal  with  a  large  number  of  seedlings 
in  this  way  would  be  too  much  of  an  undertaking, 
but  seed  saved  from  the  choicer  varieties  should 
be  well  worth  this  extra  trouble.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  raising  of  seedlings  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  offer  some  han£ome  prizes  in 
their  schedule  for  next  year  for  a  small  group  of 
six  seedlings,  in  addition  to  the  usual  class  for 
twelve  seedlings. 

Worcestershire,  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


HALTON  GARDENS,  TRING. 
[To  the  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  was  my  good  fortune  about  ten  days  ago 
to  have  the  privilege  of  looking  round  Mr.  Alfred 
de  Rothschild's  gardens  at  Halton,  near  Tring, 
and  perhaps  I  may  say  I  saw  there  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  decorative  gardening  at  its  best. 
The  masses  of  evergreens  are  a  picture  in  them- 
selves, and  receive  every  attention  in  the  way  of 
pruning  at  the  proper  time  of  year.  In  the 
summer  season  baskets  of  pink  Ivy- 
leaved  Geraniums  are  studded  about 
these  evergreens  at  irregular  distances 
from  4  feet  to  20  feet  from  the  ground. 
These  baskets,  which  measure  about 
4  feet  across,  are  fixed  upon  poles  and 
are  a  mass  of  flower.  No  one  can  form 
an  idea  of  the  effect  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  in  my  own  opinion  it  puts  all 
the  old  styles  of  bedding  out  quite  in 
the  shade,  and  I  can  only  say  it  reflects 
the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Sander, 
the  head  gardener  at  Halton,  for  con- 
ceiving such  a  splendid  idea  for  decora- 
tive gardening. 
Elttchley,  G.  B. 


A   breadth   of  ENGLISH   IRISES  IN   THE  ROYAL  GARDENS,  KKW. 


ENGLISH    IRISES    AT 
KEIV. 

One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  in  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  a  few  weeks 
ago  was  the  grouping  of  English  Iris 
in  a  way  we  have  never  seen  before. 
It  is  a  happy  way  of  using  a  beautiful 
flower  which  is  too  often  confined  to 
the  mixed  border.  Our  illustration 
will  convey  better  than  a  description 
the  effect  of  this  free  and  unusual 
grouping.  The  English  Iris,  by 
reason  of  its  broader  segments,  is 
better  adapted  for  this  method  of 
planting  than  the  Spanish  group, 
which  IS  apt  to  look  weak  unless 
planted  with  great  discretion.  There 
IS  this  advantage,  too,  that  the  bulbs 
of  both  groups  are  very  cheap. 
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INSECT  PESTS. 

THE    GOOSEBERRY    MITE. 

CLOSELY  allied  to  the  red  spider  of 
Vines  is  this  tantalisiDfl;  little  pest, 
which,  in  scientific  circles,  answers  to 
the  name  of  Bryobia  pretiosa,  and 
invariably  causes  trouble  amongst 
Qooeeberry  bushes  daring  the  summer 
months.  In  the  market  plantations  in  Kent  it 
is  a  terrible  pest,  and  gives  more  trouble  to  the 
growers  than  any  other  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  one  has  to  eradicate  it.  But  for  the 
sickly  yellow  appearance  which  the  leaves  of  in- 
fested bushes  assume,  it  would  be  difficult  to  locate 
the  pest,  which  is  a  mite  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  As  it  is  there  is  no  trouble  in  distinsuishinfl 
the  enemy,  because  the  leaves,  instead  of  being  ot 
a  bright  green  hue,  turn  to  a  reddish  brown,  and 
from  that  to  yellow,  after  which  they  fall.  By  the 
aid  of  a  microscope  the  pests  may  be  observed 
clustering  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  while 
they  are  engaged  in  extracting  the  juices  from 
them. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under  which  the 
Gooseberry  mite  does  the  most  damage,  and  one  is 
in  the  case  of  old  and  partially  worn-out  bushes. 
A  bush  that  has  lost  the  vigour  of  youth  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  the  mite,  and  when  the  latter  is  on 
the  warpath  it  is  such  a  specimen  that  first 
succumbs.  Drouflht  is  also  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  mite,  particularly  at  the  roots,  and  for  this 
reason  bushes  growing  in  hot,  shallow  soil  invari- 
ably suffer.  Poverty  is  another  cause,  and  those 
good  people  who  think  they  can  grow  Gooseberries 
successfully  year  after  year  without  giving  the 
bushes  any  manure  are  generally  among  the  first 
to  compUun  of  the  mite  trouble.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  to  evade  loss  at  the  hands  of 
the  pest  in  question  there  is  nothing  like  main- 
taining a  free  vigorous  habit  by  growing  young 
bushes  and  treating  them  liberally. 

If,  in  spite  of  these  preventive  measures,  the 
foliape  looks  unhealthy  enoush  to  sive  rise  to 
suspicion,  a  few  of  the  leaves  should  be  carefully 
examined  through  a  glass,  and  if  mites  be  discerned 
spraying  operations  should  be  commenced  at  once. 
Any  advertised  insecticide  that  will  kill  red  spider 
may  be  used,  and  a  good  home  remedy  is  formed 
by  dissolving  2oz.  of  soft  soap  and  a  handful  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  A 
wineglassful  of  paraffin  should  also  be  added  and 
thoroughly  churned  in.  The  mixture  should  be 
warm  when  used,  and  be  applied  to  the  underside 
of  the  foliage  after  the  sun  has  gone  down  in 
the  evening.  Prompt  application  will  stop  the 
spread  of  the  pest,  but  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  head- 
way much  damage  is  done,  and  old  bushes  not 
infrequently  die  under  the  injurious  influence  of 
the  mite.  G.  H.  H. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


PARK  PLACE.  HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 
is  well  known  for  the  great  beauty  of 
its  extensively  wooded  grounds.  They 
have  their  eminences  and  undulations, 
and  from  the  former  maenificent  views 
can  be  had  of  the  lands  lying  in  the 
valleys.  There  are  noble  trees,  extensive  wardens, 
and  much  glass.  Go  every  hsnd  there  are  interest- 
ing features  and  natural  pictures  of  fascinating 
beauty.  To  get  a  glimpse  of  the  splendour  of  the 
woodlands,  the  domain  needs  to  be  approached 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  which  fringes 
the  slope  of  woods.  In  carrying  the  eye  from 
the  lowest  point  upwards  it  seems  as  if  every 
form  of  tree,  variety  of  leaf  and  shade  of  ^reen, 
can  be  seen.  One  perceives  a  great  variety  skilfully 
blended,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  a 
planter  who  knew  what  he  was  about.  There  is 
no  thought  of  confusion  in  the  wide  slopes  of  wood 
falling  away  to  the  gleaming  river.  The  rising 
woods  waver  all  over  in  the  soft  mellow  sunlight, 
the  leaves  rustle  in  the  gentle  breeze;    ear  and 


eye  alike  draw  in  the  inspirations  of  life  and 
beauty. 

The  summit  nearly  reached,  we  come  to  the  Ions 
subterranean  passage  through  the  native  chalk,  and 
beyond  the  plateau,  with  its  massive  trees  and  cool 
shrubbery  walks,  with  much  in  the  way  of  pictur- 
esque tree  and  shrub  on  every  hand  ;  a  fruit  garden 
with  its  flower  border  on  either  side,  had  its  edging 
of  Cupid  Sweet  Peas,  which  Mr.  Stanton  stated  are 
found  to  bloom  much  better  planted  in  a  line  than 
when  in  masses ;  then  to  some  glass  erections  with 
an  inspection  of  their  contents,  of  fruiting  trees 
and  flowering  plants ;  at  the  back  of  one  a  huge 
bank  of  the  orange-floweied  Streptoeolen  Jamesoni 
as  one  rarely  sees,  covering  a  very  large  space  of 
wall ;  but  this  is  but  one  of  several  floral  features 
of  like  character.  The  charming  residence  of  the 
gardener  was  also  visited  ;  this  is  being  prepared 
for  Mr.  Powell,  who,  having  acted  as  foreman  for 
a  long  time  to  Mr.  Stanton,  now  succeeds  him  as 
gardener,  the  latter  devoting  himself  to  the 
estate.  Mr.  Stanton  has  had  charge  of  the 
gardens  for  over  thirty  years,  and  durinff  that 
period  has  greatly  improved  and  extended  them 
and  the  grounds.  The  bothies  are  quite  up  to 
modem  requirements,  and  the  large  sitting  and 
reading  room  set  apart  for  the  young  men  is 
admirably  fitted  up  and  lined  with  pictures, 
including  several  photographic  groups  of  the  past 
and  present  employ^  on  the  estate,  who  are 
brought  together  by  the  generous  liberality  of  Mrs. 
Noble  once  a  year,  and  the  visit  recorded  in  this 
way.  Close  to  the  gardens  are  some  delightful 
cottages  for  the  workpeople,  the  walls  planted  with 
various  cordon  fruit  trees  by  Mr.  Stanton.  In 
visiting  Park  Place  one  is  able  to  gather  some  idea 
of  the  great  moral  and  social  benefit  arising  from 
the  interest  in  and  concern  shown  by  Mrs.  Noble 
in  the  interests  of  the  employ^  on  the  estate. 

I  paid  but  a  very  hurried  visit  to  this  fine 
domain.  I  left  it  as  the  oncoming  of  evening 
brought  changes  from  light  to  shadow  on  the  land- 
scape and  on  the  woods,  upon  which  the  eye  dwelt 
with  a  sense  of  rest  and  refreshment.     R.  Dean. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOME     POPULAR    ERRORS 
ABOUT    MUSHROOMS. 

UCH  of  the  uncertainty  which  to  many 
persons  seems  to  attend  the  collecting 
of  the  edible  fungi  is  fostered  by  the 
many  popular  errors  concemins  the 
true  nature  of  these  plants  and  the 
means  by  which  they  may  be 
identified.  These  mistaken  notions,  which  often 
amount  to  superstition,  are  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  lar^e  part  of  the  development  of  these 
plants  is  hidden  from  view.  Consequently  their 
ways  are  shrouded  in  mystery  to  the  average 
observer.  Then,  too,  their  sudden  appearance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  often  srow  in  dark, 
damp  places  where  most  other  plants  do  not  thrive, 
lends  to  them  an  unnatural,  strange,  or  uncanny 
aspect,  which  may  often  prove  a  fertile  source  of 
suggestion  to  the  superstitious  mind. 

Thus  it  seems  to  be  no  uncommon  belief  that  in 
some  mysterious  way  toads  have  something  to  do 
with  them,  hence  the  term  Toadstool,  which 
suggests  to  the  imaginative  mind  the  picture  of  a 
toad  squatting  on  ton  of  one  of  these  plants.  It  is 
to  be  very  much  doubted  if  any  person  ever  saw  a 
toad  in  such  an  unusual  and  uncomfortable 
position.  Moreover,  many  of  them  are  incapable 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  even  the  smallest  tojid, 
while  others  often  grow  where  no  toad  has  ever 
been.  In  fact,  there  is  no  more  foundation  for 
such  a  belief  than  there  would  be  for  an  idea  that 
toads  cause  the  growth  of  other  plants  near  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  found. 

One  very  common  error  in  the  use  of  these  terms 
is  that  a  Mushroom  and  a  Toadstool  are  two 
distinct  things,  hence  the  oft-repeated  query, 
**  How  do  >Qu  tell  a  Mushroom  from  a  Toadstool?" 
To  the  surprise  of  the  enquirer  the  answer  of  the 
botanist    is    that    there  is  no    difference.      This 


leaves  the  matter  in  greater  doubt  than  bef< 
The  person  who  is  able  to  recognise  one  fuoguB  «■ 
edible  usuallv  applies  to  it  the  term  MosbrocMii, 
and  calls  all  others  Toadstools ;  while  another 
person  may  be  familiar  with  the  edible  qualities  of 
a  number  of  kinds  and  use  the  same  method  of 
naming  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  what 
would  be  a  Toadstool  to  one  person  would  be  a 
Mushroom  in  the  vocabulary  of  another,  and  iwith 
equal  propriety  in  each  case,  therefore  Ike 
synonymy  of  the  two  terms  is  established  through 
popular  usage.  Moreover,  no  scientific  diattnctiuo 
is  made  between  these  two  terms.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  there  are  edible  Toadstools  «■  well 
as  poisonous  Mushrooms. 

This  question  is  also  suggestive  of  the  prevalent 
idea  that  there  is  some  short  and  reliable  test  or 
rule  that  can  be  applied,  and  which,  like  a  lackj- 
stone,  will  guide  its  possessor  in  the  selection  of 
the  good  and  the  avoidance  of  the  harmful  kinds 
of  fungi.     Thus  the  collector  of  fungi  for  scientific 
purposes  is  often  warned  by  the  persons  whom  be 
meets  against  eating  any  of  the  specimens  in  his 
basket,  while  some  sure  and  time-honoured  formula 
is  condescendingly  proffered.     The  expresaiona  of 
amazement  and  incredulity  on  the  faces  of  these 
persons  when   told    that   all    of   your  specimens 
except,  perhaps,  two  or  three  are  edible,  are  often 
amusing  to   see.     Many  otherwise  well-informed 
persons  claim  to  be  able  to  **  tell  a  Mushroom  "  by 
some  such  test  as  the  following :    The  cap  must 
peel  readily  ;  they  are  pink  underside  ;  they  ahoold 
not  blacken  a  silver  spoon  in  cooking ;  muat  have 
no  disagreeable  taste  nor  odour  ;  should  turn  dark 
when  salt  is  sprinkled  on  underside ;  avoid  those 
having  bright  colours,  &c.    These  are  only  a  very 
few  of   the    rules    or    so-called   tests    that     are 
supposed    by    many   persons    to   enable   them  to 
discriminate  between  good  and  bad  fungi     It  is 
not  strange  that  the  terrible  fatalities  that  now 
and  then  occur  from  eating  poisonous  MushzxxMns 
should  be  found  among  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  faith  in  the  above  means  of  discrimination. 
It  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  do  not  occur 
more  often,  for  while  some  of  these  rules  might 
serve  to  exclude  '*the  deadly  Amanita"  and  iu 
noxious  relatives,  others  are  no  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  is  a  horse-shoe  over  the  door  in  an 
epidemic  of  small-pox.   Furthermore,  most  of  these 
rules  exclude   many   of  our   choicest  and    meet 
abundant  food  species  of  Mushrooms. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  easy  set  of  rules,  no  reliable 
test  that  will  exhibit  the  danger  signal,  how  ia  ihe 
novice  to  know  when  gathering  the  fungus  offerings 
uf  woods  and  fields,  that  he  is  not  placing  himself 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  subject  for  the  coroner 
and  undertaker  ?  The  real  question  to  be  answered 
is.  How  can  we  learn  to  know  the  edible  from  the 
poisonous  species  of  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools? 

The  popular  demand  for  some  short  and  easy 
way  to  make  this  discrimination  has  often  led  to 
the  adoption  of  some  artificial  means  in  lieu  of  the 
only  safe  and  natural  method,  the  use  of  the 
botanical  characters  of  each  fungus.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  in  gaining  a  correct  conception  of  the 
Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  to  realise  that  each 
kind  has  certain  definite  characters  which,  when 
familiarised,  admit  of  ready  recognition.  It  is  also  a 
well-established  fact  that  some  species  of  fungi  are 
wholesome  while  others  are  poisonous.  Thus  it 
logically  follows  that  if  a  person  is  familiar  with 
the  specific  characters  of  any  species  of  edible 
fungus,  he  may  safely  collect  that  species  for  food. 
This  is  the  method  pursued  by  many  persons  who 
know  only  one  or  two  kinds,  and  so  long  as  they 
have  recourse  only  to  those  species  with  which 
they  are  familiar  they  incur  no  more  risks  than  in 
the  use  of  other  articles  of  food.  Therefore,  a 
preliminary  answer  to  the  foregoing  question 
would  be,  before  using  any  Mushroom  for  food, 
learn  to  recognise  it  by  its  boUnical  characters,  or 
at  least  become  so  familiar  with  its  appearanes 
that  it  can  be  recognised  under  all  circumstances. 

If,  in  addition  to  such  information,  the  specific 
characters  of  the  few  poisonous  kindu  apt  to  be 
met  with  are  also  familiar  to  the  Mushruom  hanter, 
an  additional  safeguard  is  assured,  and  one  whicli 
will  enable  him  to  discard  those  species  which  are 
the  most  common  cause  of  disaster.     One  of  the 
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GRAFS  APPLET  TOWEBB. 

most  eocouraging  feataree  of  this  sabjeot,  oonirary 
to  the  naual  supposition,  is  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  species  of  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools  are  either 
edible  or  are  at  least  possessed  of  no  dangerous 
qualities.  And,  fortunately,  the  comparatively 
few  species  which  do  possess  a  dangerous  and 
poisonous  principle  also  have  a  structural  character, 
which,  when  familiarised,  admits  of  ready  identifi- 
cation.— Bulletin  of  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 


GRAPE    APPLEY    TOWERS. 

IT  is  remarkable  that  this  handsome  black 
Grape,  and  the  white  variety  named 
Lady  Hatt,  being  as  they  are  in  most 
respects  strikingly  dissimilar,  should 
have  been  raised  together  from  identical 
parents. 
This  shows  how  uncertain  are  the  results  of 
cross  breeding,  and  what  interesting  surprises 
are  sometimes  in  store,  even  for  the  practical 
hybridist.  Appley  Towers  belongs  to  the 
various  thick  skinned  late  keeping  Grapes  that, 
especially  in  the  black  division,  include  some 
handsome  varieties.  Some,  such  as  the  Alicante 
and  Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  have  for  many 
years  been  popular  under  glass.  Appley 
Towers  has  some  valuable  qualities,  ana  is 
well  known,  yet   it  docs  not  appear  to  have 


become  generall^r 
grown,  although  it 
has  been  said  that 
market  growers  in 
the  Channel  Isles 
appreciate    it     Its 

1)roper  place  is  in  a 
ate  house,  where  it 
should  receive  treat- 
ment that  suits  the 
Alicante,  and  it  is  as 
easily  managed.  It 
grows  very  freely, 
forms  strong  wood, 
and  robust  thick 
foliage,  which  red 
spider  cares  little 
about.  It  shows  and 
sets  its  fruit  freely, 
and  develops  firm, 
compact  shouldered 
bunches,  that,  if  the 
berries  are  properlv 
thinned,  travel  well. 
The  berries  are  lar^e, 
oval,  perfect  in 
colour,  and  carry  a 
thick  bloom.  When 
well  grown  the 
bunches  are  very 
attractive.  In  flavour 
it  may  be  compared 
with  that  of  other 
Grapes  of  its  class, 
being  pleasantly 
brisk  and  refreshing, 
and  keeps  welL  it 
has  a  firm  flesh  and 
somewhat  thick  tex- 
tured skin.  We  have 
it  growing  in  an 
inside  border, 
inarched  upon  a 
Madresfield  Court 
stock,  and  it  thrives 
and  fruits  well, 
though  its  robust 
healthy  condition 
indicates  that  it 
would  succeed 
equdly  well  upon  its 
own  roots.  It  is  rather  late  compared  with 
many  varieties  in  ripening  its  fruit  and  wood, 
retaining  its  foliage  in  fresh  condition  for  an 
unusualnr  long  time,  and  for  these  reasons  it 
should  be  allowed  a  fairly  long  season  of 
growth  to  ripen  its  fruit  early  in  autumn, 
so  that  not  only  its  fruit  but  its  wood  also 
have  an  opportunity  of  becoming  perfectly 
matured.  With  the  same  object  m  view  its 
lateral  growths  should  be  afforded  liberal 
space  in  which  to  develop  their  large 
foliage. 

The  raisers  and  introducers  of  new  hothouse 
Grapes  appear  to  have  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  section  to  which  Appley  Towers  is 
closely  related,  for  most  of  the  new  varieties 
belong  to  it.  Appearance  has  apparently  been 
the  attraction,  but  handsome  and  valuable  as 
most  of  these  varieties  unquestionably  are. 
both  for  their  good  keeping  properties  ana 
simple  cultural  requirements,  they  are  not 
remarkable  for  flavour,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
principle  virtue  of  a  Grape.  With  the 
Frontignan,  Muscat,  or  Sweetwater  sections,  to 
which  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince, 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
similar  choice  varieties  belong,  hybridisers 
would  probably  reap  rich  reward.  Closer 
attention  should  be  paid  to  these  highly 
flavoured  classes.  Thos.  Coomeer. 

The  IJendre  Gardens,  Monmouth, 
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MiLTONIA  ROSZLII 

SHOULD,  as  new  srowth  begins,  be  re- 
potted or  Burfaoed  with  fresh  sphagnum 
moM.  These  plants  muBt  always  be 
kept  in  fresh  sweet  compoat ;  if,  there- 
fore, the  latter  has  got  into  a  bad  con- 
dition, they  shoold  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  and  the  roots  relieved  of  all  sour 
material,  rinsed  in  tepid  water,  and  again  repotted 
in  good  fibrous  peat  and  freah  sphagnum  moes  in 
equal  proportions.  Other  plants  in  good  condition 
that  require  more  rooting  space  should  be  trans- 
ferred, without  disturbing  the  roots,  during  bright 
weather,  and  especially  aUer  repotting  they  should 
be  more  heavily  shaded,  as  Miltonias  aie  very 
impatient  of  bright  suulight,  too  much  of  the 
latter  quickly  causing  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow. 
This  ffives  the  plants  an  unhealthy  appearance. 
Few  Orchids  are  more  subject  to  thrip  or  more 
quickly  disfigured  by  them  than  Miltonia  Roezlii ; 
therefore,  as  the  young  growths  advance  fumigate 
the  house  with  XL  All  about  once  a  fortnight,  and 
frequently  sponge  or  dip  the  plants  in  soft  soapy 
water  or  some  insecticide. 

IpSKA  SPS0I08A« 

This  terrestrial,  deciduous,  tuberous- rooted 
Orchid  should,  after  a  long  period  of  rest  in  a 
cooler  temperature,  be  placed  in  the  stove  or 
warmer  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  Immediately 
growth  begins  repotting  should  be  done.  Shake 
nut  the  tuMrs  and  free  them  from  all  old  materiaL 
Cut  off  the  majority  of  old  roots  and  flower-Rtema, 

Srepare  clean  pots  filled  about  one-third  their 
epth  with  crocks  or  Fern  roots,  and  over  theae 
place  a  layer  of  moss.  Use  a  compoat  of  peat  and 
sphaffnum  moaa,  chopped  to  about  au  inch  in 
length,  leaf-mould  anci  fibroua  loam  in  equal  pro- 
portions, with  a  small  Quantity  of  coarse  silver 
sand,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Place 
some  of  the  material  in  the  pot  upon  which  to  lay 
the  tubera,  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  tubers 
to  be  slightly  buried.  When  repotting  is  finished 
plant  them  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  room  for  the 
tuber  to  develop  properly.  In  working  the  com- 
post, which  ahould  be  preaaed  moderately  firm, 
among  them  great  care  la  needed  to  prevent  the 
youns  growth  beinff  broken  or  in  any  way  injured. 
Finiao  off  level  or  a  little  below  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
Apply  water  aparingly  until  the  growtha  have 
further  advanced,  and  the  new  roota  taken  to  the 
freah  material,  after  which  the  planta  should  be 
ayringed  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  never 
ho  allowed  to  auffer  for  want  of  water  at  the  root. 

Thunias. 

Thunia  alba,  T.  marshalliana,  and  T.  Ben- 
aonise,  when  they  have  finiahed  their  growth 
and  paased  out  of  bloom,  ahould  be  allowed  to 
become  moderately  dry  at  the  root,  and  then 
removed  to  a  very  light  position  in  a  more  airy, 
cooler  temperature  and  drier  atmosphere.  Syringe 
occasionally  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  insect  peata, 
and  give  aufficient  water  to  keep  them  plump  until 
they  lose  their  leaves,  when  but  little  will  be 
required.  F.  W.  Tburoooo. 

Bosslyn  Gardens,  Stanford  Bill,  London,  N. 
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PSLAROONIUMS. 

Plants  of  the  show  and  fancy  sections  should  now 
be  pruned.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  two 
batches  of  them,  therefore  select  plants  that  are 
thoroughly  ripened,  taking  the  show  varieties 
first.  Prune  them  back  to  two  or  three  buds  at 
the  base  of  this  year's  growth  for  the  weakbr 
plants,  or  what  are  termed  fancy  varieties.  These 
senerally  produce  shoots  more  freely  than  the  show 
forms,  therefore  cut  away  ail  the  weak  shoots  in 
the  middle  of  plants,  and  the  stronger  ones  should 
be  cut  back  to  two  buds  only.  After  pruning 
place  the  plants  in  a  cold  frame  standint;  in  an 
open,  sunny  position.  Syringe  them  morning  aud 
evening  in  bright  weather. 
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Chbysanthbmums 
will  now  require  frequent  attention  to  tying  in  the 
shoots,  which  must  not  be  done  too  tightly. 
Attend  to  keepiuff  the  pknts  clean,  and  where 
sreen  fly  is  troublesome  syringe  the  plants  with 
diluted  Quassia  Extract,  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  soft  soap  has  been  dissolved,  for  unless  the 
points  of  the  shoots  are  kept  clean  the  results  will 
be  disappointing.  Earwigs,  too,  are  a  serious  pest 
at  this  time  of  year.  They  must  be  trapped  with 
short  lengths  of  Bean  stalks  placed  among  the 
shoots,  and  which  must  be  looked  over  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  Remove  them  quickly  and 
blow  through  them  while  holding  them  over  a  pail 
half  full  of  hot  water.  The  strong-growing 
varieties  will  dry  more  quickly  than  the  weaker 
ones,  hence  the  plants  must  not  be  watered  in  a 
routine  manner,  but  the  work  should  be  governed 
bv  thoughtful  attention.  In  like  manner  some 
plants  will  require  a  little  stimulant  long  before 
others  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  until 
this  is  the  case  stimulants  should  not  be  given. 
Mildew  in  some  places  is  becoming  troublesome. 
On  its  first  appearance  lay  the  pl^t  down  on  a 
mat  and  give  it  a  careful  spraying  with  XL  All 
mildew  wash  diluted  according  to  directions.  On 
all  dry  days  syringe  the  plants  freely  with  clear 
soft  water  that  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
for  several  hours. 

BXGONIA  SOCOTRANA. 

This  valuable  species  enjoys  a  long  rest.  The 
time  has,  however,  arrived  to  stimulate  it  into 
growth  by  placing  it  in  a  warm,  moist  house  or 
pit  and  giving  the  soil  a  watering.  As  soon  as  the 
yonnff  growth  is  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long  shake 
the  old  nlants  quite  out  and  repot  in  light,  rich, 
open  soil. 

Malmaison  Layebs. 

Prepare  soil  for  potting  up  the  layers  into  3-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  sufficiently,  which 
should  be  the  case  in  fourteen  days  from  the  time 
of  layering.  Take  of  good  turf  loam,  with  all  the 
finer  particles  shaken  out,  two  parts,  fibrous  peat 
pulled  to  pieces  by  hand  one  part,  decayed  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  one  part,  an  8|-inch  potful  of 
broken  charcoal,  and  two  of  coarse  silver  sand  to 
a  barrowload  of  the  mixture;  this  will  make  a 
good  compost  for  the  rooted  layers,  and  if  allowed 
to  remain  heaped  in  a  shed  for  a  week  will  then 
be  in  good  condition.  On  lifting  the  layers  for 
potting  sever  the  old  stem  2  inches  below  the 
tongue  of  the  layer.  Before  potting  it  may  be 
reduced  to  1  inch.  This  will  help  to  keep  the 
young  plant  firmly  in  its  position  in  the  pot  until 
root  action  commences.  Press  the  soil  around  the 
young  roots  moderately  firm  and  put  a  small  stake 
to  each  plant  as  it  is  potted.  Afterwards  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame  and  not  more  than  6  inches 
from  the  glass.  Give  sufficient  water  through  a 
fine  rose  to  moisten  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the 

S3t.     Keep  the  frame  rather  close  for  two  or  three 
ivs  and  shade  the  plants  with  a  piece  of  light 
tiffany. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaquks. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DWARF-TRAINBD  SfKCIMKN   PlJlNTS. 

CoNTiNUS  to  support  and  train  out  the  growths  as 
naturally  as  possible,  and  allow  plenty  of  room 
between  each  plant,  so  that  ample  light  and  sun 
can  reach  them  ;  stout,  short-jointed  growths  will 
then  result  The  plants  will  now  require  plenty 
of  feeding.  Manure  water  made  as  advised  for 
those  which  are  being  grown  for  producing  large 
flowers  will  suit  them  well,  also  Peruvian  guano, 
well  diluted,  and  during  showery  weather  apply 
slight  applications  of  Clay's  or  some  other  approved 

Satent  manure.  During  bright  days  give  u^uent 
ampings  overhead  with  tepid  water,  also  keep 
the  ground  well  damped  round  and  about  them. 
Allow  no  insect  pests  or  fungoid  growths  to  get 
established,  but  take  the  necessary  means  to  arrest 
them. 

Standards. 
These    when    well    cultivated    make   excellent 
decorative  plants  for  the  conservatory.     The  un- 
sightly method  of  training  them  on  wire  frames 


and  tying  down  the  blooms  to  them,  which  was 
practised  rather  extensively  some  years  since,  did 
much  to  brin^  them  into  disrepute.  When,  how- 
ever, the  desired  height  is  gained,  and  the  heads 
are  allowed  to  assume  a  somewhat  natural  habit, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  standard  Rose,  they 
are  very  attractive.  iSspecially  beautiful  are  many 
of  the  singles  and  bright  coloured  Pompons.  Good 
strong  stakes  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them 
against  wind,  and  the  growths  can  be  loosely  but 
securely  fastened  to  the  same.  These  will  also 
require  plenty  of  feeding. 

Pompons,  Pompon  Ankmone,  and  Single 
Varieties, 
treated  as  bush  plants,  should  by  now  be  well 
rooted  in  their  flowering  pots  and  the  necessary 
number  of  shoots  formed.  These  are  best  when  a 
suitable  liffht  is  at  command,  grown  in  squares, 
and  allowing  ample  room  between  each.  One 
good  stout  stick  only  should  be  used  as  a  support, 
and  each  shoot  looped  neatly  to  it.  Grown  in  this 
way  these  make  splendid  decorative  plants. 

For  cutting,  the  single  varieties  can  hardly  be 
excelled.  Since  the  introduction  of  so  many  really 
fine  varieties,  both  as  to  colour  and  form,  these 
find  many  admirers,  and,  by  late  stopping,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  having  them  quite  fresh  even  in 
midwinter,  when  flowers  are  generally  none  too 
plentifuL  Small  plants  in  5-inch  and  6- inch  pots 
are  also  very  serviceable,  and  any  surplus  plants 
may  with  advantage  be  potted  on,  and  if  liberally 
treated  by  paying  strict  attention  to  watering  and 
feeding,  after  giving  one  stopping  and  selecting  a 
good  open  position,  thev  will  well  repay  for  the 
trouble.  Allow  from  three  to  six  shoots  to  the 
plant,  according  to  the  strength. 

Earlv-flowering  Pompon  varieties  which  have 
been  planted  out  with  a  view  to  lifting  and  potting 
should,  after  the  buds  are  well  set,  be  so  treated. 
In  the  first  place,  make  quite  certain  that  the  beds 
in  which  they  are  srowing  are  thoroughly  soaked. 
The  soil  and  pots  should  he  ready,  and  these,  after 
allowing  a  good  ball,  should  be  placed  in  the 
smallest  size  possible.  Thoroughly  soak  them  in, 
place  in  a  cola  frame,  shade  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days,  gradually  giving  air  more  freely,  till 
they  are  safe  to  place  in  the  open.  Syringe  several 
times  during  the  day  so  that  they  are  nob  allowed 
to  flag.  These  will  require  plenty  of  feeding  after 
once  the  plants  become  established,  and  should  be 
slightly  disbudded.  Such  varieties  as  Piercy's 
Seedlinff,  White  St.  Grouts,  Flora,  and  Mrs. 
GuUingford  are  very  suitable  for  growing  and 
treating  in  this  way,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
window  boxes  and  many  other  positions  wnere  the 
more  tender  flowering  plants  fail  to  do  well. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Oardens,  Elstree, 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Hardy  Fruits. 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot  trees  which  have 
not  been  nailed  or  tied  in  must  have  immediate 
attention ;  keep  the  growths  of  the  current  year 
within  bounds  so  that  a  fine  autumn  mav  ripen  the 
wood.  Before  nailing  is  commenced  stop  all 
laterals  and  sub-laterals,  and  pinch  the  points  out 
of  ffrowths  which  are  likely  to  become  too  strong, 
ana  carefully  guard  against  overcrowding  by 
laying  in  a  single  shoot  that  will  have  to  be  cut 
away  in  the  winter.  If  mulching  has  been  neglected 
the  use  of  strong  stimulating  manure,  which  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  hot  seasons,  may  be  dispensed 
with,  particuuirly  in  cold  districts,  and  a  ooverinff 
of  fresh  stable  litter  or  old  lime  rubble  substituted 
with  advantage.  Net  Morello  Cherries  to  protect 
the  fruit  from  birds,  but  first  of  all  see  that  the 
tips  of  shoots  are  free  from  black  aphis,  and,  if 
necessary,  repeat  the  dippins  in  Tobacco  water. 
Prune  and  net  Currants,  but  do  not  cut  the  younff 
growths  too  short,  as  a  moderate  quantity  of 
foliage  protects  the  fruit  from  sun  and  rain,  and 
favours  its  keeping  well  into  the  winter. 

Vines. 
Muscats  now  beginning  to  take  their  last  swellins 
should  have  the  inside  lx>rders  well  mulched  with 
half  rotten    stable    manure,   the    ammonia    from 


which  will  be  found  inimical  to  red  spider,  wliik 
its  stimulating  properties  will  benefit  the  foliage 
and  draw  many  of  the  active  surface  roots  to  tlw 
influence  of  warmth  and  air,  so  essential  to  tlie 
perfect  finish  of  this  Grape.  Keep  a  sharp  look- 
out for  scalding  in  the  Lady  Downed  house,  shonld 
the  weather  continue  as  unsettled  as  it  ' 


of  late,  and  maintain  a  nisht  temperatnre  of  70^ 
with  a  little  top  air  and  by  ventilating  freely 
throueh  the  day.  To  ensure  the  ripening  of  this 
and  all  the  best  winter  Grapes  by  the  middle  of 
October  the  above  temperature  should  be  con- 
tinued as  the  minimum,  with  a  corresponding  rise 
through  the  day,  and  if  these  cannot  be  secured 
from  solar  heat  alone,  steady  firing,  while  it 
increases  the  size  of  the  berries,  will  be  found  mote 
economical  now  than  sharp  forcing  with  double  ths 
amount  of  fuel  in  the  autumn.  Encourage  newly- 
planted  Vines  to  make  rapid  growth  by  dosiqg 
early.  Keep  the  laterals  pinched  to  one  or  two 
buds,  stop  the  leaders  when  they  have  filled  two- 
thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  then  allow  tiiea 
unrestricted  growth  to  the  end  of  the  seaaon. 

Strawbebbies 
promised  a  heavy  crop  of  blossom,  but  the  frost  in 
the  middle  of  April  destroyed  all  the  flowers  tben 
open  and  a  great  many  of  the  most  forward  and 
beet  buds.  The  excessive  wet  weather  that  followed 
caused  the  plants  to  make  too  much  foliage,  with 
the  inevitable  result,  undeveloped  fruit  of  poor 
flavour.  It  is  curious  how  much  better  soom 
varieties  have  stood  the  adverse  season  compared 
with  others  growing  side  by  side.  Royal 
Sovereign,  grown  from  earliest  runners  on  specially 
prepared  plants,  planted  on  rich  land  as  early  ss 
possible,  gives  the  finest  fruit  fully  ten  days  earlier 
than  older  plants  ;  we  seldom  save  them  for  a  seoood 
crop.  The  new  Laxton  has  also  done  well  treated 
so.  For  mid-season  crops  we  grow  Burleigh 
President,  Leader,  and  Trafalgar.  These  varieties, 
with  the  unbeaten  Oxonian  on  the  north  biHtler, 
are  our  sheet  anchors  in  Strawberries,  but,  U 
course,  grown  on  a  difierent  system  and  occupying 
the  ground  for  two  seasons  and  sometimes  three. 
Burleigh  President  is  an  improved  selection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Gilbert's.  We  consider  it  a  favourite  for 
late  forcing  on  account  of  its  fine  flavour  and  firm 
texture. 
Madresfield  Court,  William  C&uiip. 

THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 
Turnips  for  Winter. 
A  GOOD  breadth  of  these  should  be  sown  about  this 
date  to  stand  the  winter.  They  will  produce  good 
roots  for  use  in  the  kitchen,  and  will  also  furnish 
a  supply  of  wholesome  greens  in  early  spring. 
This  crop  may  follow  early  Cauliflower,  PesM,  or 
Potatoes,  and  if  the  ground  was  fairly  well  dressed 
with  manure  for  those  crops  none  will  be  required 
for  the  Turnips.  Fork  over  and  clean  the  plot, 
then  tread  and  secure  a  fine  tilth  to  receive  the 
seed.  Drills  should  be  drawn  15  inches  apart  and 
2  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly.  The 
two  varieties  I  usually  depend  upon  for  this  sowing 
are  Red  Globe  and  Chirk  Castle.  The  last  named 
is  not  attractive  in  appearance,  but  the  flesh  is 
firm  and  white,  and  it  is  exceptionally  hardy. 
Not  the  least  of  its  good  qualities  is  the  freedom 
with  which  it  yields  tender  sprouts  in  spring. 

Celery. 

The  earthing  up  of  the  earliest  rows  of  plants 
will  by  now  have  been  commenced.  It  should  not 
be  followed  up  too  rapidly ;  rather  allow  the  plants 
to  attain  to  a  good  size  and  then  blanch  them. 
This  remark  also  applies  to  the  main  crop  and  late 
rows.  These  will  now  have  made  a  good  start, 
and  they  should  be  watered  frequently  and 
copiously.  On  fine  days  prepare  the  plants  for 
earthing  by  weeding  and  cutting  off  side-shoots  and 
leaves  that  are  yellow.  Quick  growth  is  essential 
to  Celery,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  promote 
it  by  watering  with  liquid  manure  and  soot-water. 
Cauliflowers. 

To  maintain  an  unbroken  supply  of  these  the 
plants  that  have  been  planted  to  form  successions 
must  be  kept  watered  and  fed  wiih  an  approved 
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manore  or  by  malohiDg,  for  anlaia  free,  unchecked 
px>wUi  be  mMoUined  the  heada  will  be  ■mall  and 
strong  in  flavour. 

RsD  Cabbaob. 
Generally  apeaking  there  ia  not  a  large  demand 
far  thia  in  priTate  eatabliahmenta,  bat  where  any 
»re  requtretl  for  pickling  purpoees  seed  ahoold  be 
•own,  and  the  planta  pot  out  in  like  manner  to 
that  adviaed  for  the  ordinary  Cabbage. 

RcNKiB  Bbams. 

Thia  ia  an  important  crop  in  moat  gardena,  and 
they  well  repay  any  extra  attention  bestowed 
upon  them  at  thia  time  and  onwarda.  The  aim 
should  be  to  prolong  the  bearing  aeaaon  as  long  as 
possible,  for  when  once  theae  Beana  are  sent  to  the 
kitchen  there  ia  a  big  demand  for  them,  and  the 
dwsrf  aorta  have  to  uke  a  back  seat.  They  are 
gross  feeders,  and  will  attain  to  a  great  heignt  if 
well  grown.  A  mnlch  of  fresh  manure  will  oe  of 
great  benefit. 

SUmdeigh  Abbey  QardenM,         H.  T.  Mabtin. 


SOCIETlEa 


CA&DIFF  AND  COUNTY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thd  society,  which  is  aflUlsted  to  the  Roysl  Horticaltorsl 
Societjrt  held  Its  fifteenth  ssnual  show  is  the  Sophis  Osrdeos, 
Csidiff,  oo  the  22iid  s&d  :nrd  nlU,  and  wss  honoured  on  the 
Ant  day  bv  s  depot  stion  ttom  the  Royal  UorUcaltaral 
floeietv,  ooosleUng  of  the  Rev.  W.  Willu»  Mr.  F.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
A.  L.  Winn,  Mr.  J.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  8.  T.  Wright.  The 
society  u  fortonste,  through  the  Itindneas  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bote,  in  having  such  s  besatiful  snd 
onovenlent  plsce  in  which  to  hold  Its  ehowi,  snd  the 
utmost  sdTsntsgs  is  made  of  it  by  Mr.  H.  Olllett,  ita 
indefatigable  lecretanr,  and  the  committee.'  Thia  year 
the  schedule  of  prixee  hsd  been  conaiderably  extended,  with 
ttie  result  thst  there  wss  sn  incresae  of  entriea.  Non- 
eompetiitve  groupa  of  plant*,  cut  Howera,  ^.,  arranged  by 
members  of  the  txsde,were  extenaive,  and  ooutributed  greatly 
to  mske  the  show  a  ancceaa.  Vegetables  seie  shown  in 
quantity  and  in  exoelknt  condition,  both  In  the  open  and 
other  claaaea,  and  fruit  waa  fairly  meritorioua.  A  tent  was 
aet  spart  for  Bweet  Pesa,  which,  for  the  seaaon,  were  well 
abown.  tlie  leading  exhibit  being  excellent.  Table  decora- 
tions, bouquets,  snd  other  deooratWe  subjects  were  splendidly 
staged,  but  collectively  Roses  were  weak.  The  Glamorgan- 
ahire  Bee  Keepers'  Aiaoclstion  hsd  s  tent  in  the  grounds, 
and  the  band  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  wss  in  attendance. 

For  cut  flowers,  Roses,  twelve  vsrietles,  three  blooms  of 
each,  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  secured 
the  leading  place  with  good  blooma  for  the  season ;  Mr. 
Crosaling,  Pensrth,  wss  s  close  aecood. 

Twenty-four  blooms :  Hirst,  the  King's  Acre  Company  ; 
Mr.  Stephen  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  a  guod  second. 

Eighteen  Teaa  :  The  King'a  Acre  Company  again  took  the 
lesdiog  position. 

For  twelve,  any  variety,  except  Tess  snd  Noisettes: 
First,  the  King's  Acre  Company  with  A.  K.  Williams. 

Twelve  either  Tea  or  Noiaette :  Here  again  the  King's 
Acre  Company  took  first  with  The  Bride. 

Collection  of  Roses  in  space  •  feet  by  3  feet.  With  a 
capital  lot  of  good  varieties,  Mr.  CrossUng  here  took  the 
lead,  Mr.  8.  Treseder  s  nesr  second. 

Collection  of  hardy  flowers  :  Only  two  exhibitors  stsged  in 
tbis  elsss,  snd  of  these  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  secured 
first  place  with  a  splendidly  srrsnged  exhibit  of  choice 
herbaceous  subjects.  Messrs.  Stokes  and  Son,  Trowbridge^ 
also  liad  sn  almost  eqnslly  good  stsnd.  In  which  they  hsd  s 
Hds  new  blue,  free  flowering  dwsrf  Campanula  named 
Billalde  Blue,  a  cross  between  C.  pyrsmldslls  snd  C. 
carpatlcs. 

Collection  of  Csmatlons  and  PIcotees,  6  feet  by  8  feet ; 
This  wss  sn  excellent  clsss,  in  which  Mr.  Pike,  Llsnishen 
took  the  coveted  position,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  W. 
Treseder. 

Sweet  Pass:  In  s  clsss  of  eighteen  distinct  sorts,  four  exhibi- 
tors stsged  good  collections,  snd  of  these  Messrs.  Jsrmau  snd 
Son,  of  Chard,  hsd  the  best ;  Mr.  Jones,  gsrdener  to  Sir 
Tlwmss  Morel,  wss  plsced  second. 

Twelve  vsses  :  Mr.  Adey,  Pensrth,  took  the  lesd  here  with 
a  beautiful  stand ;  Mrs.  Jeuner,  Wenvoe,  wss  plsced  second. 
There  were  six  entries. 

Twelve  vsrieties :  Prises  offered  by  Mr.  Sydenhsm  of 
BIrminghsm.  Here  Mrs.  Jenner  wss  plsced  first.  Colonel 
Ssndford  second,  snd  Dr.  J.  L.  Thomss  third. 

Six  vsses:  First,  Mrs.  Jenner;  second,  Sir  Thomss  Morel. 
A  single  vsse  of  three  vsrieties  msde  a  good  clsss.  the  chief 
plsce  being  tsken  by  Mr.  W.  T.  SW.  LewU,  Llsndaff  :  Mrs. 
Jenner  second.  For  a  baaket  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mrs.  Bnikevich 
took  the  lead. 

Plahtb. 
Two  stovs  snd  greenhouse  plsnts  In  bloom  snd  two 
omsmental  foUaged  plsnts  :  First,  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenhsm ; 
Mr.  Csrpenter,  nrdener  to  W.  J.  Buckley,  Esq.,  wss  second. 
Six  dinner  tsble  plants :  Mr.  Bsstin,  gsrdener  to  Sir  A. 
Henderson,  was  plsced  first  in  this  class  amongst  eight 
competitors,  snd  Mr.  Wall,  gsrdener  to  Mrs.  E.  Dsvis, 
Uandaff,  second. 

Groups  of  plants,  160 square  feet:  Mr.  Cypher,  who  arranged 

a  splendid  group  in  his  well  known  rosnner,  essily  took  the 

lead,  Mr.  Carpenter  coming  second  with  a  fairly  good  exhibit. 

QcxMip  60  square  f oet :    Amongst  four  who  entered  in  this 


Ir.  Wall  took  chief  hoooura.  Mr.  Caipsotsr  wss 
ssoond  with  light  grsosfnl  groups.  Mr.  Waldroo,  LIsndsff, 
wss  first  with  s  group  of  26  sqnsrs  fset 

Dnmn  Tabui  DiooRAnoiia. 

For  a  table  8  feet  by  4  feet,  arrsnged  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
Miss  Kills  woo  lesding  honours,  with  s  light  pretty  displsy 
of  Aauilegiss  snd  Asparsgus,  srrsnged  in  vsses;  Miss 
Crouch  wss  plsced  seeond,  with  s  table  dressed  with  Shiiley 
Popples  snd  pink  Ivy-lesved  Gersolums,  but  ths  vsses  used 
were  large  for  the  siae  of  the  table.  The  Isst-nsmed  ex- 
hibitor, however,  secured  the  lead  for  s  table  S  feet  6  inches 
by  4  feet,  sod  used  similar  flowers  In  ssch  esse ;  Mrk  AInsley 
wss  s  good  seoood. 

Bouquets  sod  similar  aubjeota  were  beat  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Treseder,  who  took  first  place  in  the  following  classes— 
namely,  bridsl  bouquet,  bouquet  with  Orchids  excluded, 
bouquet  of  Roeea,  two  baskets  of  flowers,  ons  basket  of 
flowers,  snd  s  Isdy's  sprsy.  These  exhibits  were  excellent 
In  their  wsy,  snd  were  greatly  sd  mired. 

VlOBTABLn. 

These  were  spleodidly  showo,  both  in  the  open,  snutenr, 
and  oottsgsrs'  clssssa* 

Collection  of  nine  dishes :  First,  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  with  a  soperb  lot,  oomprtslog  Red  Rocco 
Onion,  Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  Cauliflower  Ksrly  Glsnt,  New 
Intennediste  Carrot,  Potato  Snowdrop,  Tomato  Sutton's 
Perfection,  Pea  Duke  of  Albany.  Globe  Artichoke,  Canadian 
Wonder  Bean,  and  Vegetable  Marrow  Peo-y-fivd.  Mr. 
Baatln,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Heodeison,  Buaoot  Psrk,  wss 
deservedly  plsced  second. 

Six  dishes :  Prixss  given  by  Mesara.  Sutton  and  Son :  First, 
Mr.  Baatln,  with  a  atrong  exhibit. 

Six  dishes :  Prises  offered  by  Mesars.  Webb  of  Stourbridge. 
Here  Mr.  Beckett  again  led,  with  grand  dishes  of  Cauliflower 
Early  Mammoth,  Tomato  New  Vlcory,  Potato  Motor,  Pea 
Stourbridge  Marrow,  Ac.    Mr.  Baatln  waa  a  good  second. 

Fruit. 

Collection  of  six  varieties :  Mr.  Bsat  In  waa  a  good  first  with 
Pine-apple  Nectarine,  Grape  Black  Hamburgh,  Brown 
Turkey  Fig,  Royal  George  Peach,  Lateat  of  All  Strawberry, 
and  Beat  of  All  Melon. 

The  Afllllated  Societlea'  Challenge  Tiophy  (silver  bow)) 
waa  secured  once  more  by  the  Marram  diatiict,  the 
Uaniahen  diatrict  second,  and  St.  Fagana  third. 

Thi  Rotal  Horticitltural  Socibty's  Medals 
were  awarded  aa  follow  :   Gold  to  Mr.  Fanner,  Cardiff  Caatle 
Gardens,  for  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  to 
Messrs.  Hill  snd  Sons,  Bsrrow  field  Nursery,  London,  for  s 

Srsnd  collection  of  Ferns.  Silver-gilt  Flora  to  Messrs. 
tsckmore  snd  Lsngdon,  Bsth,  for  Begonias,  snd  to  Mr. 
Cypher  for  group  of  plsnts.  Silver  Flors  to  Mr.  Carpenter 
for  group  of  plsnU,  Messrs.  John  Russell  for  group  of 
omsmsntal  shrubs,  Mr.  W.  Treseder  for  collection  of 
herbsccous  flowers,  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Compsny,  Here- 
ford, for  Roses,  snd  Mesars.  B.  R.  Davis  and  Sons  for  col  lection 
of  Begoniaa.  Silver  Knlghtlan  to  Mr.  Farmer  for  Vines 
fruiting  in  poU,  Mr.  Bsstin  for  collection  of  vegetsbles,  snd 
Mr.  Beckett  for  collection  of  vegetables.  Silver  Bankslsn 
to  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  J.  Howell,  Esq.,  for  specimen 
Ferns,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  for  hardy  flowers,  Mr.  M. 
Prichard  for  hardy  flowers,  and  Mr.  John  Wateier  for 
ornamental  treea  and  shrubs  in  pota.  Bronze  Flora  to 
Messrs.  Stokes  snd  Sons  for  hsrdy  flowers.  Bronze  Bankaian 
to  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Morel,  for  Sweet  Peaa, 
Messrs.  Jsrmsn  snd  Co.,  Chsrd,  for  Sweet  Peas,  Mr. 
Mellens  for  flowering  planta.  Mr.  J.  IS.  Deacon  for  vegetables, 
and  Mr.  F.  Maers  for  vegetables. 
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CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIEIY. 
Proobaxxx  of  Mbxtinqb  fob  1908. 

August  18,  "  Summer  Pruning,"  by  Mr.  A.  Maslen,  Brsmley 
Hill  House  Gsrdens,  Croydon.  September  1,  "Discussion 
on  Florsl  Decorstlons,  with  Demonstrations."  Members 
are  Invited  to  make  a  display  of  floral  designs.  Septamber 
15,  "Cryptogamic  Plants,'^ by  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Shrubshall,  Ion 
Nursery,  Thornton  Heath.  October  6,  "Horticulture  In 
America  and  Canada  "  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Crawley. 
October  20,  "A  Year's  Work  in  the  Vinery,"  by  Mr.  W. 
Ts}lor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gsrdens,  Forest  Hill,  SK. 
November 6 (F^dsy),  "Fruit Bottling,"  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Leech, 
Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwich.  S.B.  Lady  friends  of 
members  cordially  Invited  to  this  lecture.  November  17, 
"How  Planta  Grow,"  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Etherington,  manager 
J.  R.  Box's  nurseries,  Weat  Wickham.  December  1,  "  Seleo- 
tion  of  Wintar  and  Spring  Flowering  Treea  and  Sbrnbs,"  by 
Mr.  F.  Humphreys,  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardena, 
Chiswick.  December  16,  "  Some  Gardens  I  have  visited  " 
(illustrated),  by  Mr.  J.  Gregory,  60,  Canterbury  Road, 
Crt^don. 

Note.— The  committee  desire  it  to  be  known  that  a  registek* 
ia  kept  for  the  members'  use,  and  any  who  are  requiring 
situatlona  ahould  give  pariicolars  to  the  hon.  sec. 

Members  are  particularly  invited  to  bring  exhlbiU  to  the 
meetlnga.  Essays  for  competition  are  invited  from  memben 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Harry  Boehier, 
62,  High  Street,  Croydon. 


BOOKS. 


Opohlds:  Thelp   Culture   and 

Management  (Upcott  Gill,  Strand).— This 
book  is  well  knowD.  Its  appreciation  by  those 
who  require  simple  advice  aoont  the  growing  of 
Orchids  is  the  test  of  its  worth,  and  that  an 
entirely  revised  and  ereatly  enlarged  edition  should 
have   been   called  for  is  further  evidence  of  its 


As  many  will  remember,  the  first 
edition  was  written  by  Mr.  Watson,  curator  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  but  owins  to 
the  preasure  of  official  duties  he  could  not  under- 
take the  arduous  work  of  revision.  This  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Chapman,  whose  great  knowledge 
of  Orchids  fits  him  for  so  important  a  task.  There 
are  many  illustrations,  several  very  good  coloured 
plates,  and  an  excellent  list  of  references  to  where 
coloured  and  other  drawing^  can  be  found  of  those 
species,  varieties,  or  hybrids  not  figured  in  the 
work.  There  are  about  550  p^es  of  well  printed 
texts  and  copious  lists  of  hybrids  and  crosses  with 
their  parentage.  It  is  as  complete  and  simple  a 
guide  to  Orchid  culture  as  the  beginner  or  anyone 
else  can  desire. 

The  Book  of  the  DallodlL*— A  capital 

little  book  about  the  Daffodil,  which  has  grown  out, 
as  the  author  says,  **  of  a  paper  on  the  '  Cultivation 
of  the  Narcissus  in  Gardens,'  read  before  the  Roval 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  ^ear  1900  (Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  voL  xxv.,  paae 
39)."  There  are  chapters  upon  every  conceivable 
phase  of  this  beautiful  Bower,  and  all  we  can  say  to 
those  who  want  to  know  all  about  Daffodils  is 
'*  buy  it."  The  following  words  of  the  author  are 
so  truthful  that  we  repeat  them  :  "It  is  a  flower 
we  cannot  do  without,  this  Daffodil  or  Narcissus. 
Whether  after  the  popular  manner  we  adopt  the 
prettier  and  more  easily  pronounced  word  and  call 
It  <Daffodir  (though  *  Daffodil'  is  really  only  a 
sectional  name),  or  whether  with  more  scientific 
people  we  keep  to  the  well-established  name  of  the 
genus  and  speak  of  it  as  the  Narcissus,  it  is  a  plant 
which  the  ardent  gardener  feels  he  must  grow  as 
soon  as  he  sees  it  in  some  of  its  finer  forms.  It  is 
a  plant  which  has  asserted  itself  much  of  late  and 
with  good  reatou.  Its  numerous  varieties  supply 
a  very  real  need  in  our  gardens,  and  occupy  a 
prominent  position  in  the  year's  proceseion  of 
beautiful  flowers  growing  hardily  in  the  open 
ground  ;  they  delight  us  at  a  time  when  cut  flowers 
from  the  open  border  are  very  scarce ;  many  of  them 
rival  in  beauty  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  green- 
house and  hot  house.  With  accommodating  persis- 
tence they  bloom  in  succession  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  year — i.e.  (in  ordinary  seasons)  from  the 
beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  May — without 
exacting  from  us  any  trouble  and  expense  in  supply- 
ing them  with  artificial  heat ;  when  cut  their 
flowers  (most  of  them)  last  in  water  for  ten  days  or 
even  more,  and  although  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  the  objection  that  it  is  easy  from  a 
large  collection  to  pick  out  a  number  of  sorts  which 
are  rather  similar  in  character,  it  is  still  easier  to 
select  a  very  large  number  which  are  far  more 
distinct  from  each  other  than  Rose  from  Rose  and 
Carnation  from  Carnation." 

Bulletin   of    the    French    Hoptl- 
cultupal  Society  of  London.— We  little 

thought  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  that  this 
society  was  destined  to  make  its  way  in  the  world 
to  such  an  extent  as  it  has  done.  The  Bulletin  for 
the  past  year  is  recently  to  hand,  and  this,  with 
past  issues,  proves  what  may  be  done  by  a  few 
earnest  workers  who  can  combine  ability  with 
industry  and  enthusiasm.  A  substantial  volume 
of  164  pages  contains  the  records  of  last  year's  work, 
and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  everyone  concerned. 
Thanks  to  the  encouragement  given  to  the  society 
by  the  various  organs  of  the  English  horticultural 
Press,  the  aims  of  the  French  Horticultural  Society 
of  London  aj^e  now  fully  known  and  appreciated,  a 
fact  easily  recognised  by  those  who  attend  its 
annual  gatherings.  The  genial  president,  Mr. 
George  Schneider,  has  given  much  time  and  wise 
supervision  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society,  and  has  been  aided  by  many  of  his  com- 
patriots in  the  work.  The  result  is  that  many 
voung  Frenchmen,  Belgians,  Swiss,  and  others  have 
been  able  to  spend  a  neriod  here  in  England  to 
complete  their  horticultural  education,  and  that 
some  young  English  gardeners  have  been  enabled 
to  make  a  stay  on  the  Continent  for  a  similar 
purpose,  who  would  probably  never  have  had  the 
opportunity  but  for  this  society.  Financially  and 
numerically    there    appears    to    be   considerable 

*  "  The  Book  of  the  Daffodil."    By  the  Bev.  S.  E.  Boame. 
Lane,  Vigo  Street.    Price  8b.  6d.  net. 
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THE   GAJEtDEN. 


[August    1,  1903. 


Most  of  Uie  well-known  horticultariBts 
at  home  and  abroad  are  reoogniaed  Bnpporters,  and 
the  yonng  men  who  avail  themselves  of  the  society's 
influence  so  forth  to  occupy  prominent  positions 
in  the  wond  and  to  follow  honourable  and  respon- 
sible careers.  The  volume  contains  amongst  other 
things  a  portrait  of  the  late  Charles  Muies,  the 
rules  of  the  society,  a  list  of  the  books  in  the 
library,  and  reports  of  the  monthly  meetings,  with 
the  text  of  papers  read  by  the  members,  many  of 
which  are  interesting  and  instructive.  Some 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  "The  English 
Culture  of  Hydrangea  hortensis,"  **  The  Chrysan- 
themum," "Dwarf  Roses,"  "Useful  Plants  in 
Senegal,"  "Euphorbia  pulcherrima,"  "  Nepenthes," 
"Indiarubber,^'  "Cider  Apples,"  Ace.  The  head- 
quarters  of  the  society  are  66,  Long  Acre,  W.C., 
and  every  information  concerning  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  upon  application  by  letter. 


THE   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


SOWING  CABBAGES  FOR  EARLY 
SPRING  CUTTING. 

FROM  July  20  to  the  end  of  the  month 
is  au  important  date  for  growers  of 
vegetables  who  value  the  early  supply. 
Personally  I  think  a  small  Cabbage  in 
March  far  preferable  to  a  coarser  one 
two  months  later.  Opinions  differ  as 
regards  dates  of  sowing,  but  so  lar  we  have  had 
the  greatest  success  from  July  sowinss  if  the  seed 
bed  18  not  crowded  and  freelv  exposef  There  are 
other  points,  for  instance  July  at  times  is  hot  and 
dry,  and  I  have  known  the  seeds  remain  dormant 
for  some  time.  This  affects  the  season,  as  it  must 
retard  growth  greatly.  I  am  aware  there  are  other 
difficulties,  such  as  in  wet  or  showery  seasons,  the 
seeds  sown  too  early  make  a  coarse  growth,  but 
even  then  there  are  two  courses  to  pursue.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  larsest  plants  in  a 
good  sized  seed-bed,  as  there  are  alwavs  a  number 
of  small  ones.  To  prevent  waste  the  large  plants 
may  be  planted  rather  dose  and  cut  over  for 
autumn  greens.  There  are  other  considerations, 
for  instance  the  dates  of  sowing  will  not  be  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  better 
to  make  two  sowings  or  even  more  than  one  larse 
one  at  the  same  date  in  Scotland  and  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  any  southern  county  two  sowings  are  best, 
as  then  there  is  a  much  longer  supply,  the  second 
sowing  taking  place  from  August  10  to  15. 

I  am  not  in  utvour  of  later  sowing,  as  should  we 
get  an  unfavourable  autumn  or  winter  the  plants 
suffer  badly,  and  the  season  of  cutting  is  much 
retarded.  I  well  remember  birds  eating  the  seed 
many  years  ago.  They  are  most  troublesome  if  not 
checked,  and  at  times  the  seed  is  blamed.  I  think 
the  early  Cabbage  crop  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  ffardener,  as  the  quality  in  March  and 
April  is  far  oetter  than  in  J  une  and  July.  What  is 
wanted  is  a  sturdy  plant.  These  placed  in  their 
growing  quarters  when  not  too  laroe  are  much 
better  than  those  put  out  later,  and  Uie  plants  are 
three  times  the  size.  I  am  aUo  an  advocate  for 
firm  plantinff,  as  loose  or  thin  soil  promotes  a  rapid 
ffrowth  at  the  start.  This  is  cut  down  later  on. 
It  is  also  important  not  to  sow  the  seed  or  grow  the 
plants  on  land  just  cleared  of  a  Brassica  crop.  If 
possible  ffive  a  few  seasons'  rest,  as  by  so  doing 
there  will  be  less  fear  of  club  and  other  pests.  An 
open  quarter  gives  the  best  return. 

6.  Wythm. 


Marrow  is  no  more  in  need  of  a  heap  of  manure  to 
grow  in  than  any  other  plant,  and  why  gardeners 
should  stick  so  closely  to  the  custom  is  a  puzzle  to 
me.  In  scores  of  instances  the  heaps  ot  manure 
that  have  been  used  for  making  hot-beds  are 
retained,  and,  after  placing  a  barrowful  of  soil  on 
the  top  for  planting  in,  tne  Marrows  are  left  to 
root  away  of  their  own  free  will  in  the  iqaniire 
beneath. 

I  will  admit  that  this  is  a  eood  method  if  one 
wants  to  grow  giant  leaves  and  plenty  of  stem,  but 
manure-heap  grown  plants  never  last  so  long  nor 
fruit  so  freely  as  those  grown  under  more  natural 
conditions.  For  my  part,  I  prefer  to  grow  Mar- 
rows in  a  good  piece  ot  ground  in  the  open  garden, 
where  they  get  the  influence  of  the  sunshine.  By 
this  I  do  not  suffgest  going  to  the  opposite  extreme 
and  i^rowing  the  plants  on  a  poverty::8tricken 
principle,  but  take  out  a  barrowful  or  two  of  soil, 
shovel  some  decayed  manure  in  the  hole,  replace 
the  soil,  and  then  plant.  Less  rampant  growth 
and  smaller  leaves  are  the  result  of  this  treatment, 
but  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to  fail  in  dry 
weather,  and  continue  fruiting  longer  than 
manure-^wn  specimens.  Another  mistake  often 
pnade  with  Marrows  is  that  of  growing  them 
in  some  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  garden  that 
would  not  be  considered  good  enough  for  anything 
else.  Even  under  such  conditions  they  are  not 
always  disappointing,  but,  considering  that  the 
Marrow  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and  useful 
vegetables  in  the  garden,  it  is  deserving  of  a  cood 
position  and  proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
grower.  G.  H.  H. 


MARROWS    AND    MANURE. 

Thxrk  is  nothing  much  harder  to  kill  than  an  old 
garden  custom,  and  it  is  curious  how  certain  of  these 
have  established  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
culture  of  garden  crops.  I  have  no  idea  who  the 
ftardener  was  that  first  devised  the  idea  of  growing 
Vegetable  Marrows  on  a  manure  heap,  but  he 
certainly  got  a  following,  and,  by  the  way  the 
practice  is  followed,  it  might  seem  as  though 
Vegetable  Marrows  refuse  to  srow  under  any  other 
conditions.    But  it  is  all  a  fallacy ;  the  Vegetable 


Floods  In  the  Lea  Valley.— Amongst 

the  many  sufferers  from  the  recent  floods,  probably 
to  none  has  the  result  been  more  disastrous  than 
to  Mr.  F.  Scholes  and  his  brother,  who  occupy  some 
four  acres  and  a  half  of  land  near  Lea  Bridge 
Station.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  local  gas 
works,  the  flood  water  was  charged  with  ammoniacal 
liquor  and  other  deleterious  refuse,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  growing  stock,  consisting  of 
hardy  perennials,  &c.,  is  most  deplorable,  the  loss 
being  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  seed-beds, 
from  which  the  land  would  be  planted,  have 
suffered  greatly.  Dismayed  by  the  trouble  by 
which  they  have  been  overtaken,  Messrs.  Scholes 
have  appealed  to  me  to  know  if  anything  can  be 
done  to  assist  them,  and,  having  seen  how  great  is 
the  destruction,  I  am  sending  this  statement,  and 
would  deem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  insert  it  in 
vour  valued  journal.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  acknow- 
ledge anv  sums  your  generous  readers  may  send  to 
me,  and  will  ask  a  few  prominent  growers  to 
associate  themselves  with  me  in  the  disposition  of 
the  fund. — H.  B.  Mat,  DywiCs  Lane  Nursery^ 
Upper  Edmonton,  N. 

Mp«  W,  Pope.— We  are  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  Mr.  William  Pope,  the  widely-esteemed  head 
gardener  at  Highclere  Castle,  Newbury,  the  Berk- 
shire seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  has  met  with 
rather  a  serious  accident.  Mr.  Pope  was  cycling 
recently,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  and  break 
his  thigh.  At  a  meetinff  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societv  (of 
which  Mr.  Pope  is  a  member  and  regular  attendant) 
on  Tuesday  last  a  vote  of  sympathv  was  passed 
with  him,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  he  would 
make  good  progress  towards  reooveiy. 

ResapuflTosa  x  Polyantha.— This  is  a 

natural  hybrid,  and  partakes  of  the  tree  or  bush- 
like habit  of  rugoea.  The  flowers  are  white  with 
curious  serrated  margins,  and  borne  in  terminal 
conical  trusses ;  it  is  perfectly  sterile,  and  has  the 
delicious  fragrance  of  Rosa  polyantha.  Here  it 
forms  a  tree  7  feet  high  by  as  much  through. 

IpIs  OChpaUPea  (see  page  38).— The  flowers 
sent  were  not  I.  ochroleuca,  but  a  cross  between 
that  species  and  I.  aurea.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than 
either,  and  the  colourins  is  midway  between  the 
two,  whilst  it  is  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
ochroleuca,  and,  as  seen  growing  side  by  side,  a 
better  plant— T.  Smith,  Ntwry, 

A  cottafire  and  amateup  eapdenlnfir 

competition*— It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 

enthusiasm  of  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox,  who  |  spicuously. — Vuitob. 


started  *<  The  0)ttage  Garden  and  Amatanr  Horti- 
cultural Competition "  for  the  counties  of  Ozfofd- 
shire,    Northamptonshire,    and  Warwickshire,   is 
having  its  full  reward.     The  next  display  takes 
place    on     Mondav  next,   the    3rd    inst,     (Beak 
Holiday),  at  Broughton  Castle,  which  is  two  nilei 
and  a  half  from  Banbury,  Oxon.    The  most  vsliiaUs 
prize  is  the  "Lennox"  (Challenge  Cup,    value  50 
guineas,  to  be  held  by  the  society  gaining  it  for  one 
year.     Should  any  society  succeed  in  wixmii^  it 
three  years    in   succession    it  will    become  their 
absolute  property,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  the  cup  is  at  present  held  bv  the  BanbuiT  and 
District  Horticultural  Union.     The  object  of  thii 
horticultural  competition  is  to  encourage  a  keener 
spirit  of  rivalry  than  already  exists  amongat  the 
members  of  rural  horticultural  associatiooa  and 
societies,  and  also  with  the  hope  that  an  impetei 
may  be  given   to  the  labours  of  ail  thoee  who, 
while   keenly  interested  in  horticulture  and  tte 
cultivation  of  allotments,  have  yet  little  i 
tunitpr  of  being  brought  into  contact  with 
distncts,   and  thereby  judjring  of  what   is 
accomplished  elsewhere.     There  is  no  deaiie 
ever  to  interfere  with  local  flower-shows,  bat         _, 
to  stimulate  interest  in  them.     In  Lady  Algemortt 
district  round  Banbury  it  has  been  proved  that  tltf^> 
produce  required  for  the  cup  collection  has  in  saL 
way  detracted  from  the  quantity  or  quality  €»-  f 
hibited  at  the  local  shows,  but  that  the  societiM  . 
have  benefited  by  the  prizes  which  the  Baobsif  «, 
and  District  Horticultural  Union  has  offered  to     i 
the  various  societies  in  affiliation  with  it.     A  shod 
conference  will  take  place  during  the  afternoon  if 
the  show.    We  wish  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-LeoaoK 
success  in  her  interesting  and  instructive  woik. 
Anything  that  tends  to  the  bettering  of  the  mrd 
population  deserves  the  heartiest  support,  and  «s 
hope  the  excellent  examole  set  may  be  followed  ia 
other  country  towns.     Miss  WiUmott  is  worki^ 
in  much  the  same  way  at  Warley. 

Hemepooallls  oltPlna.    Baronl  IvH 
N.  srlOPnale  Bot.   ItaL  IX.— There  ais'^ 

evidently  two  distinct  and  different  plants  in  cul- 
tivation under  the  above  name,  both  of  which  ais 
now  in  flower  in  m  v  sarden,  and  from  what  I  e^^ 
learn  I  think  one  of  uiem  must  be  a  species  ssS^I 
from  Lun  Tan  in  China,  by  the  late  Padre  GinUSH 
and  the  other  probably  a  garden  hybrid.   I  recetfvi^^ 
the  species  from  a  new  plant  collector  at  Naples, 
who  said  its  flowers  opened  in  the  evening,  instead 
of,  as  the  flowers  usually  do,  in  the  earlv  mominf. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  wrong,  as  my  first  flower 
opened  in  the  early  morning.     The  other  variety 
came  to  me  from  a  well-known  English  nnrserymaa, 
and  opened  its  first  flower  on  the  evening  of  ths 
same  day.    The  plants  mainly  differ  in  their  hafait 
of  ffrowth,  the  colour  of  their  buds  before  opening, 
and  the  size  of  their  flowers.     The  species  is  a 
much  stronger  grower,  with  foliage  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  green,  and  much  broader  than  the  other ; 
it  is  also  of  a  much  more  caulescent  habit.     Its 
stem  is  much  stronger   and   taller,  being  3  feei 
5  inches  in  height,  whereas  the  other  flower-sten 
is  only  1  foot  lOJ  inches  high.     The  former  bears 
sixteen  flower-buds  with  distinctly  black  tips,  while 
the  latter  has  only  five  buds,  which  are  entixvly 
green.     The  length  of  petal  of  the  flower  of  the 
spsMQies  is  5  inches,  that  of  the  hybrid  just  over 
2   inches,  but  the    flower  is  more   peifect    and 
perhaps   more  beautiful,  from    the   petals    beii^ 
broader  and  more  nearly  approaohins  one  another 
than  those  of  its  larger  but  somewhat  nneveoly- 
formed  brother.      The  colour  of  both    is  ahoost 
identical — namely,  a  clear  pale  canary  yellow.    I 
consider  both  of  them  to  be  acquisitions  to  oar 
gardens,  and  the  species  is  said  to  be  the  hardiest 
of  its  family.— W.  £.  Gumblvton. 

Violas  In  Reirent's  Papk.~-Handieds 

of  people  are  delighted  with  the  Viola  bed  in  this 
park.  The  happy  combination  of  bie  irregular- 
shaped  masses  of  some  of  the  most  distinct  and 
showy  of  these  plants,  placed  as  they  are  on  as 
undulating  mound,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is 
the  bold  clumps  of  irregular  sizes,  or  a  big,  gently 
sloping  mouna,  that  creates  the  surprise,  and  ia 
which  such  sorts  as  Molly  Pope,  William  Nefl, 
Sylvia,    and    Blue    Diamond    figure    moat 
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I  Wear  and  Tear  of  City  life. 

H  V  do  st>  many  ui  nur  Cuy  raen  k*c»k  st^  ^Jckiv  ^ 
Bcjcause  th<^y  drink  too'  much  tfrA,  and  when 
^-r«»  fa^l^ed  (tui  cannot  take  mom  liub^lanhal  and 
I  live  fotKt  The  system  thus  grBduaHy  becomes 
c«^:*«d  and  dchilitai^  ;  there  is  no  relish  for 
t\4y  energy  for  work,  and  the  whuLe  ol  the 
sic:;a.l    su5d    menial  condition    becomes    srnously 

»f?  City  Clerk— Mr  H.  W,  Elliott,  aj,  Norfolk 
id,  CajinTibur>*.  N  —  writiis  -  —  '*  I  wi^rk  lale 
r^*  but  I  find  Dr.  Tibbies*  Vi-Coc^ia  a  delicUius 
Atimylatttig  drink  My  doctor,  grocer,  and 
*.*-f^t  s^ptrnk  very  highly  of  it."* 
nd  tf  you  use  Vi- Cocoa  regularly  you  will  speak 
*  hijb{bl>'  of  it  tciCK  S<:ild  in  6d^  packets  and  gd 
IS,  6d.  tins  evervwh ere. 


P'ountain** 
^  Vas°csjg„ 


Wests 


POWDERED 


Weed  Killer, 


tio    oot   tend   mmj 

man  Ay,  bul  r 

P.C. for  » 

FREE  SAMPLE. 


Before  wasting^  money  on  worthless 
imitations,  test  a 

FREE    SAMPLE, 

and  yourself  decide  on  its  merits.     It 

will   cost  you  nothing,  and   prove   to 

you    that 


Do  not  ftend    any 

monay,  but  a 

P,C.  for  a 

FREE  SAMPLE. 


Handyside 

DEtRby       6*       London 


WEST'S     PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


CATALOGUE  containing  50  large  pages,  with  too  lUuslrations,  with  Hinls  on  Horticul lore,  post  iiec. 
No  Trade  Terms  possible  off  theic  low  piices. 


Plants    Protect, 
Monay  Save, 

I^abdtiP  £!aad> 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticulturai  Sundries— 


C.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY, 


OP  dirfictt  to  th« 
Wor-ka^ 


NO  AGENTS. 


(SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES.) 


HIGHAM  HILL, 


THOMSON'S 


MANURE. 


VINE,  PLANT 

VEQETABLE 

Siplen4ld  for  all  purrnBttK. 
ALSO  THOMSDH'S  SPECIAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MANURE. 

WH.  THOHBOK  »  SOHS,  Lbd^  Twa«4  Vlnflvmrd. 
CloVAlilOraB,  C&l&Bh]Ala«  N.B.     L.OFulau   ^^^■\n:  Mr.  jAMi:^ 
f>tUKL;H,    P4,    RtJi,'T:>ife    K...-[,    i'uiTK^Y-      Cl^tuml  liL«ddi,    Ati*:i.!, 


EPPS'S  SELECTED  PEAT 

8PE:C3¥AI^    Of%eHII>     ff>EAl7- 

Browfi  Fibrous  Hard  wood  h  Fern.  Rhododendron 

Peats,  bAit  qualities.    Leaf  Mould,  Loam»  CoairBe 

and  Fine  Sand     CocQa-nu&    Fibre,    Spha^nuiit, 

and  alt  klndB  of  Cardon  SuodrteB. 

EPP8  &  CO.,  F.R.H  S.  Ring  wood,  Hants. 


TERRlfS&PRINGCRErPERWAlCCllP 

'KMMir  turret? ve  jr^AfA^Jir-   .'.    r  t  ,i^     ^  ^t^^a    r^.-^g. 


CARSON'S   PLASTIME, 

A  PLASTIC,  DURABLE,  GLAZING  COMPOSITION. 

Withstands  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture  on  Forcing  Houses,  Conseroaiories,  Frames,  etc.     Supersedes  Genuine  Linseed  Oil  Putty. 
SOLD  IN  KEaS»  aSlbs.,  561bs.»  and  iialbs.  each.     Price  i6s.  per  cwL    a  cwt.  and  upwards  delivered  carrias:e  paid. 

A    PAINT    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    HORTICULTURAL    WORK. 

Durable,  Elastic,  <wittnot  Flake  or  Scale,  Dries  Ji>ith  an  Enamel  Surface. 
WHITE»    AND   STONB   COLOUR,   7s.   6d.    per  gallon.         Mixed   ready   for  use.         8   gallons  and   upwards   delivered   free. 

FULL  PARTICULARS   SENT   ON    APPLICATION. 

>^aitep  Carson  &  Sons,  Gpove  Works,  Battersea,  London. 

ANTHRACITE  "l^oJI^" 


Writa  ftr  Prim  of  BEST  AMD  RED  VEIN  QuilltiM,  Large  and  CabUas, 

yVESTERN  VALLEYS  ANTHRACITE  Co. 


PROMPT  DEUVERY, 


SATISFAOTORY    OUAUTY. 
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ChlPOnIa  exlfePa,— When  visi ting  Impney 
Hal)  Gardens,  Droitwiob,  reoently  my  attention 
wa«  drawn  to  this  plant  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
gardener  there.  It  is  grown  in  some  quantity  at 
Impney,  and  proves  invaluable  for  indoor  deoora- 
tion.  This  plant,  which  belonffs  to  the  natural 
order  Gentianaceaa,  grows  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high. 
It  has  pretty  grey  Carnation-like  leaves,  and  bears 
freely  roundish  purple-pink  flowers  about  half  an 
inch  across.  Not  only  do  the  plants  make  a  good 
show,  but  flowers  are  produ(^  over  a  consider- 
able period.  Mr.  Jordan  propagates  this  plant  by 
means  of  cuttings,  and  fiods  no  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  By  inserting  cuttings  in  March,  June,  and 
July  a  succession  of  bloom  is  had  during  the 
following  summer.  The  greenhouse  is  often  at  its 
worst  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months,  and  Chironia  exifera  is  just  the  plant 
that  is  wanted.  The  flowers  make  an  exceedingly 
pretty  table  decoration,  and  they  are  also  most  use- 
ful for  mixing  with  groups  of  planU  in  the  house  or 
elsewhere.  On  several  occasions  in  prize  groups  at 
some  of  the  provincial  exhibitions,  where  the 
arrangement  of  plants  for  effect  is  an  important 
feature,  I  have  noticed  this  plant  has  been  used. 
Good  use  has  also  been  made  of  it  in  some  of  the 
decorated  dessert  tables  at  York  and  other  large 
flower  shows,  and  many  have  asked  its  name. 
This  note  may  serve  to  recall  the  plant.— A.  P.  H. 

A  novel  dlnnep-table  deoopatlon. 

This  may  well  describe  some  good  work  carried 
out  reoently  by  Messrs.  G.  W.  Bellgrove  and  Co., 
Fnlham  Palace  Road,  Hammersmith,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Avery,  31,  Grosvenor  Square.  In 
the  centre  of  the  table  was  an  artificial  lake  filled 
with  gold  fish  and  the  best  varieties  of  Water 
Lilies,  the  centre  piece  being  of  rare  shells  with 
electric  lights  inside.  The  ouUide  of  the  pan  was 
hidden  by  a  mass  of  water  weeds  and  grasses,  also 
electric  lighted.  A  canopy  of  BamDoo  was  a 
striking  feature.  This  measured  20  feet  by  8  feet, 
and  was  covered  with  Wistaria,  Clematis  (ranging 
from  mauve  to  dark  blue),  Convolvulus,  and  Apple 
blossom.  These  flowers  were  artificial,  and  were 
obtained  in  Paris,  and  well  illustrated  the  pitch  of 

Serfection   to   which  our    neighbours  across  the 
hannel  have  carried  this  class  of  work,  so  natural 
were  they  in  appearance.— Quo. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
OORRESPONDENT& 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[•■tloiis  and  AnmwBvm^—Ths  Editor  wtmuU  to 
Thi  Oardbn  kelp/ul  to  ail  roaden  who  dsti»rga$tittance, 
nontaitorwkattJubrmnoh<]fgmrdM$iitnMybo,0ndvdtktMat 
otffoet  wiil  maiBB  a  ipeotal  /oatun  qf  tko  "  Annoen  to  Com- 
pondmUt"  column.  All  oommunSoationt  ihould  bo  clearly 
and  eoneitely  writton  on  one  tide  of  UU  paper  only,  and 
addreteed  to  the  Editor  of  Thi  Oakdih,  JO,  TaoiHoek Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  LeUert  on  butineee  ehould  be  eent 
to  IA«  PuBLiBHnL  The  name  and  addreeeof  the  eender  are 
required  m  addition  to  amy  deeignation  he  may  deeire  to  be 
ueed  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  it  tent,  each 
thould  be  on  a  teparate  pieee  o/paper. 


Name*  of  plants.— F.  W.  narrie.—Vh\otn\t  fratl- 

oosa. M.  //.— llie  crimaoo  flower  is  Spirroa  palmata,  and 

the  other  Diplopappns   chryaophyllat. Oeo.   Barham.— 

1,  Melia  Azedarach  ;  2,  Veronica  apecloaa  var. ;  S,  Valeriana 
ofllcinalis;    4,   Lepidlnm    Smithil ;    6,   Jaalone  montana; 

6,  Stachya  palastris. Jf.  K  Lenox-Conyngham.— The  one- 

leavtd  Aah  (Fraxlnus  exceUtor  heterophyllal C.    B. 

Flfteher.—AmelKDchier  vulgaria. BeUnoughton.—Koeet : 

A,  Flora ;  B,  DeTonienatt.  The  leaf  is  that  of  Cladrastts 
tinctorla. C.  L.  ^tfatiu.— The  Rose  is  Flora. 

Vine  leave*  wltheped  (A.  D.  B.).— The  leaves  and 
stalks  of  the  specimen  leaves  sent  for  our  inspection  are 
dried  up  and  dead.  As  you  say  tliat  the  foliage  of  one  Vine 
was  completely  destroyed  in  this  way  and  others  more  or 
less  affected,  and  that  the  damage  occurred  In  one  night, 
without  knowing  something  of  tti6  general  health  of  the 
Vines  and  the  oondiliona  nnoer  which  they  are  grown,  it  is 
difllcult  to  suggest  a  cause  for  so  sudden  a  collapse.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  call  to  mind  cases  somewhat  similar  which  have 
come  to  our  notice  before  and  draw  certain  deductions.  By 
the  size  and  substance  of  the  leaves  sent  we  should  conclude 
thst  the  Vine  affected  had  been  in  an  indifferent  condition 
of  health  for  some  time,  and  that  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
past  few  weeks  has  proved  too  much  for  its  enfeebled 
constitution  to  stand,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  leaves 
are  infested  with  red  spider,  hence  the  sudden  breakdown. 
We  liave  also  seen  similar  results  brought  about  by  a  too 
strong  application  of  some  insecticide.  You  will  know 
whether  this  will  apply  In  your  case.    Your  best  course  to 


pursue  DOW  will  be  to  shade  the  glass  over  the  Vines  with  a 
thin  coating  of  lime  water  whilst  the  weather  continues  so 
hot.  Olve  abundance  of  air  night  and  day,  and  towards  the 
end  of  October  take  away  a  portion  of  the  old  border  and 
substitute  with  new  soil.  Bv  this  means  new  vigour  will  be 
imparted  to  the  Vines  and  their  health  re-established  in  due 
course. 

Tall  LiUlee  In  suooesslon,  dco.  (J.  M'Donald).— 
Suitable  Lilies  for  the  purpose  you  name  are  Lillum  auratum, 
4  feet  to  5  feet,  July  and  August ;  a.  platyphyllum,  5  feet  to 
6  feet,  July  and  August ;  candldum,  4  feet  to  5  feet,  June 
and  July ;  orocepm,  3  feet  to  5  feet,  June  and  July ;  ezcelsnm, 
4  feet  to  6  feet,  June  end  July;  Henryi,  6  feet  to  8  feet, 
August;  longiflorum  (Japanese  bulbs),  8  feet  to  4  feet, 
July;  szovitzianum,  3  feet  to  5  feet,  end  of  May  and 
in  June;  speciosum  Krsetzerl,  3  feet  to  4  feet,  August 
and  September;  s.  Melpomene,  3  feet  to  4  feet,  Augtut 
and  September ;  s.  roseum,  8  feet  to  4  feet,  August  and 
September;  tigrinum  splendens,  5  feet,  end  of  July  and 
in  August;  umbellatum  erectum,  2  feet  to  8  feet,  end  of 
May  aud  in  June.  All  of  the  above  Lilies  will  give  a  good 
display  the  first  season  after  planting,  except  L.  szovitzianum, 
which  needs  to  be  thoroughly  established  before  It  is  seen  at 
its  best.  LUium  candidum  requires  to  be  planted  soon 
tdier  the  flower-stems  decay,  that  is,  by  the  middle  of 
August  at  the  latest.  With  regard  to  the  plan  sent,  the 
two  narrow  serpentine  beds  flanking  a  group  of  specimen 
Pyrus  appear  to  us  very  suitable  for  the  position.  The 
ground  beneath  the  Pyrus  may  be  carpeted  with  Chionodoza 
Lucillln  or  SoUla  slbirica,  thus  Imparting  a  pleasing  bit  of 
colour  early  in  the  season.  Of  the  flowers  you  name,  excep- 
tion may  be  taken  to  the  Japanese  Iris,  which  need  a  much 
moister  soil  than  any  of  the  other  subjects  yon  mention.  A 
selection  at  the  better  German  Iris  miglit  be  substituted, 
or  some  members  of  the  bulbous-rooted  Spanish  and  English 
Iris  would  form  a  good  sucoessi  >u  to  the  early  Tulips.  A 
group  of  Hyaeinthus  (Oaltonla)  candlcans,  associated  with 
bright-coloured  Gladioli,  forms  a  showy  feature  in  August. 
The  Tritomas  or  Torch  Lilies  are  worthy  of  consideration  as 
late  season  flowers. 

Ineeote  on  Bpoom  (J.  0.  GARNflTT).~The  little 
creatures  infesting  your  White  Broom  are  not  ticks,  but  one 
of  the  mites  belonging  to  the  OribaUdm,  or  "  beetle  mites." 
They  will  not  Injure  the  plant  in  any  way,  but  if  you  want 
to  get  rid  of  them,  spray  the  plant  with  paraffin  emuUion, 
or  soma  other  insecticide  of  a  similar  nature. 

Iplses  (Miss  £.  L.  MAWX— We  believe  you  will  find  the 
many  forms  of  the  Flag  Iris,  I.  germanlea,  best  suited  to  your 
purpose.  These  are  so  showy  and  varied.  The  best  time 
for  planting  is  April,  that  Is,  for  planting  and  dividing;  next 
to  this,  quite  early  in  September.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  rhizomes  on  the  surface,  but  if  buried  partly  they  will 
rise,  or  the  soil  will  settle  about  them.  Do  not  attempt 
planting  large  tufts,  as  from  three  to  six  to  form  a  patch  or 
group  are  much  better.  The  following  are  good  and  free 
flowering:  Mrs.  H.  Darwin,  nearly  pure  white;  aurea,  golden ; 
Darius,  yellow ;  L'Innocence,  pure  white ;  Arnold's,  smoky 
bronze ;  Mma  Chereau,  white,  with  violet  lines ;  pallida, 
very  flne  pale  blue ;  pallida  dalmatica,  a  larger  flower  than 
the  last  and  darker,  very  handsome ;  Queen  of  May,  rosy 
lilac,  verv  beautiful ;  Walner,  azure  blue ;  Dr.  Bemice,  crim- 
son and  bronze ;  Chelles,  yellow.  Other  suitable  ones  are 
I.  ochroleuca ;  i.  aurea,  the  species,  not  No.  2  of  the  above 
selection;  I.  missnuriensis ;  I.  Monspur,  Ac  You  could 
alse  try  a  few  of  the  bulbous  Spanish  Iris  that  flower  later 
than  the  foregoing,  and  that  lovely  yellow  I.  Juncea,  a  most 
valuable  bulbous  kind.  All  the  Spanish  Irises  are  much  at 
home  in  a  rather  dry  place,  or  at  least  well-drained  soil. 

Ameploan  bligrht  (Amatkur).— We  understand  and 
appreciate  our  correspondent's  dlfllculty.  The  condition  of 
the  Apple  trees,  although  it  Is  as  bad  as  it  well  can  be.  does 
not  appear  beyond  hope  of  improvement.  Had  the  oonaition 
of  the  lease  permitted,  the  better  and  more  successful  way. 


voung,  clean,  and  healthy  stock.    Should  some  of  the  trees 
be  very  decrepit  we  should  advocate  cutting  down  and 
fting  on   the  old  stem  (see    iilnsirated   article   on 


Iraftlng"  March  21,  1903^  This,  we  presume,  could 
be  done  without  contravening  the  conditions  of  your 
lease.  By  this  treatment  you  would  secure  new,  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  fruitful  trees  in  a  comparatively  short  space 
of  time  (three  or  four  years).  Apart  from  the  above 
suggestions,  we  give  you  the  best  advice  at  our  disposal. 
In  Uie  flrst  place  undiluted  paraffin  should  never  be  applied 
to  the  bark  of  fruit  trees.  If  used  in  this  strength  to  any 
extent  over  the  whole  tree  it  Is  bound  to  do  much  harm, 
will  cripple  the  trees  for  years,  and  In  some  cases  will  kill 
them  outright.  As  regards  the  pruning  of  the  trees,  you  are 
quite  right  In  taking  the  means  yon  suggest,  namely,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn  to  cut  out  all 
dead  wood  and  to  shorten  back  the  worst  branches  to  where 
they  are  healthy.  Healthy  young  growths  will  proceed 
eventually  furnishing  the  tree  with  branches.  We  would 
not  advise  cutting  too  many  branches  out  in  one  year,  but  a 
few  each  year  over  a  number  of  years.  Cut  the  affected 
part  carefully  from  the  branches  left  with  a  knife,  taking 
care,  of  course,  not  to  cut  beneath  the  baric  of  the  tree.  As 
soon  as  the  pruning  of  the  trees  and  the  cleaning  of  the 
blighted  parU  Is  finished  the  prunings  and  scrapings  should 
be  carefully  collected  and  at  once  burned.  Bum  also  at 
least  1  Inch  of  the  surface  soil  as  far  as  the  tree  branches 
extend.  The  next  proceeding  should  be  to  wash  the  trees, 
scrubbing  them  well  all  over  with  warm  soapsuds,  or  In  the 
absence  of  this  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water  (a  wineglass- 
ful  to  a  gallon  of  waUr).  Afterwards  paint  the  trees  with 
the  emtilslon  below  mentioned.  So  much  as  regards  the 
tree  above  ground.  To  bring  the  trees  back  to  health  and 
fruitfulness  the  roots  must  ^ve  some  attention  also. 
Should  the  trees  be  growing  on  grass  land  the  turf  round  the 
stems  must  be  cleared  away  to  a  distance  of  4  feet  all  round, 
and  substitute  a  layer  of  rich,  well-rotted  manure.  The 
rains  In  the  course  of  the  winter  will  wash  down  the 
ammonia  from  this  manure,  stimulating  and  nourishing 
their  roots,  and  an  occasional  watering  during  winter  with 
manure  water  from  the  stable  or  cow  yard  will  do  much 


good.  If  the  trees  are  growing  In  cnlUvated  (not  snM> 
land  the  same  remarks  aro  applicable.  The  following  jtmr, 
and  perhaps  succeeding  years,  the  American  bligbt  will  sans 
to  make  its  appearance  mote  or  less.  The  cultivator  ahOQld 
be  on  the  watch  and  apply  the  emulsion  to  the  aff  ectwl  parta 
with  a  brush.  If  this  vigilance  U  continued  for  a  fev  yeaia 
complete  Immunity  from  this  dreadful  pest  may  be  obtalDed. 
Emulsion :  To  a  gallon  of  hot  water  add  the  followii^r 
ingredlento— lib.  soft  soap,  ^Ib.  black  sulphar,  k  jimt 
tobacco  Juice,  and  i  pint  of  paraffin.  Mix  all  toffether  in  a 
mortar.  Dilute  by  adding  2  gallons  of  warm  watar» 
3  gallons  in  all,  before  using. 

OvaftAng  (AMATiUR).— We  are  glad  to  hear  that  < 
recent  illustrated  article  on  grafting  has  been  of  aaaiatai 
to  our  correspondent,  and  that  complete  success  In  bU  caaa 
has  followed  on  the  Instructions  given.  With  reference  tu 
the  question  of  taking  off  tlie  clay,  we  would  adirlee  that  it 
be  retained  for  another  three  weeks  or  a  month,  while  the 
sun  is  hot  and  evaporation  rapid.  It  may  be  taken  off 
towards  the  end  of  August.  The  grafts  miut  be  anpport*.^ 
by  stakes  Immediately  the  clay  is  removed,  or  they  oiay  be 
shaken  by  rongh  winds  and  the  cohesion  of  stock  and  graft 
destroyed.  SUkes  for  this  purpose  may  be  flimly  secured 
to  the  stem  of  the  tree  and  thegrafU  tied  to  them,  or  longer 
sUkes  driven  in  the  ground  will  answer  the  same  pnrpoee. 
These  supports  should  not  be  moved  until  the  gimfts  am 
properly  secured  to  the  stock. 

VepiMMCum  (W.X— The  flowers  of  your  Verbaaeani  vcte 
badly  withered  on  arrival,  which  made  it  impoeslble  to 
identify  them  correctly,  especially  as  no  leaves  were  sent;  It, 
however,  looks  to  be  very  near  V.  Chaixif,  probably  a 
hybrid,  with  that  species  as  One  of  the  parents.  Beca  pn)b> 
ably  carried  pollen  from  some  other  g^en.  It  la  hardly 
worth  submitting  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  a 
certificate,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  doing  so. 

Peaoh  and  Nectarine  ftnUts  fialUnfir  (J-  B.  P.X 
We  never  remember  a  season  when  oomplainu  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  dropping  their  fruit  before  ooroplaUng  tlie 
process  of  stoning  have  been  more  seneral  than  they  are 
this  year.  We  notice  that  the  complalnto  are  more  common 
as  regards  crops  in  late  houses,  eaily  and  mid-seanon  cross 
not  being  so  generally  affected.  The  cause  of  the  tranUe 
we  think  must  be  attributed  to  the  cold  and  snnleae  aeason 
of  1902,  resulting  in  the  failure  of  the  proper  mataratlcsi  and 
ripening  of  the  young  shooto,  this  again  rosulUns  In  the 
following  spring  In  the  production  ox  weak  and  nnfestile 
flowers— flowers  with  little  or  no  pollen  on  the  anthers— aad 
consequently  quite  incapable  of  producing  fruits.  The  bloom 
would  apparently  set  alright,  and  swell  to  a  certain  alae,  but 
through  Imperfect  fertilisation,  when  the  stress  of  stonleg 
time  came  round,  the  fruit  will  suddenly  collapse  and  drop, 
as  in  our  correspondent's  case.  All  the  specimens  sent  fur 
our  Inspection,  after  cutting,  were  found  to  have  partly- 
formed  stones  and  all  decayed.  One  of  the  most  imporiaat 
precautions  to  Uke  to  Hvert  similar  failures  in  the  f  atnre  is 
to  take  care  that  the  young  shoots  of  the  current  year's 
growth  (which  are  the  fruit  producers  of  next  year)  ax>e  not 
overorowded  by  useless  lateral  and  other  growths,  presenting 
their  full  exposure  to  all  light  and  air  possible.  Another  h 
to  take  particular  notice  in  tlie  spring,  when  the  treee  are  In 
bloom,  if  the  blooms  are  strong  with  plenty  of  pollen  on. 
When  this  is  the  case  a  perfect  set  is  assured,  but  when  the 
flowers  are  weak  and  deficient  in  pollen,  Uien  patient  and 
persistent  artificial  fertilisation  must  be  resorted  to  by 
dtawing  a  rabbit's  tail  over  the  flowers  once  or  twiee  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  they  are  dry. 

CHtpden  namea  fop  oeptaln  plants  (Cohraxt 
&BAPBB).— There  are  no  garden  names  for  the  planta  men- 
tioned, and  all  three  would  be  difficult  to  obtaUi  from 
nurseries.  Splrwa  digluta  Is  a  herbaceous  species ;  native  ol 
Siberia.  Salvia  virgata.-Thls  might  be  termed  the  Twiggy 
Sage.  Aconitum  Cammarum  stoerklanum  Is  a  form  of  the 
Monk's  Hood  or  Wolfs  Uane. 


Erratum.  —  Carnation  Show,  Drill  Hall.  Mr.  Francis 
Wellesley,  Wostfield  Common,  Woking,  writes :  **  An  envr 
has  crept  Into  your  otherwise  excellent  report  of  the  Carna- 
tion show.  The  flrst  prize  for  twenty-four  flakes  and  biaarres 
was  awarded  to  me,  and  not  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lord."  We  well 
remember  the  sUnd.  and  congratulate  our  oorrespoodent 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  exhibited. 

TRADB    NOTBS. 

Thomas  Methybn  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and 
florists,  15,  Princes  Street,  aud  Leitli  Walk,  Edinburgh,  have 
had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the  Lord  Steward  a  Warrant 
of  Appointment  to  his  Msjesty  the  King.  The  firm  formerly 
held  a  warrant  from  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Hudson,  Chiswlck,  London,  W.,  desire  ns 
to  state  that  their  seed,  bulb,  and  Japanese  Lily  business  Is 
entirely  carried  on  at  34  to  38  Chiswlck  High  Road,  London, 
W.  The  local  retail  shop  at  199,  High  Road,  Kllbum,  has 
been  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Qolding,  and  has  now  no  coiinectlcai 
with  Messrs.  Hudson.  All  orders  by  post  should  be  address  sd 
to  the  Chinanck  address. 

Publications  Recbived. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Newnes  Part  XIV'.  of 
"  The  Century  Book  of  Gardening."  This  deals  with  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants  and  Orehids.  The  Wide  Wurld  and 
-The  Captain  magazines  for  August  are  very  bright,  and  make 
healthy  reading  fur  the  summer  holidays.  The  Studio  for 
July  is  as  bright  and  interesting  as  usual.  lu  contents  are 
always  varied. 

CATATx>auE  Received. 
i?u2bs.— Messrs.  T.  Methven  and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street, 
and  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. 
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THE    GROUPING    OF 
TREES. 

IF  this  subject  were  considered  with  only 
a  reasonable  amount  of  thought,  and 
the  practice  of  it  controlled  by  good 
taste,  there  is  nothing  that  would  do 
nnore  for  the  beauty  of  our  gardens  or 
grounds.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  destroy 
good  effect  as  the  usual  senseless  mixture  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  shrubs  that,  alas  !  is 
so  commonly  seen  in  gardens— a  mixture  of 
one  each  of  a  quantity  of  perhaps  excellent 
things  planted  about  3  feet  apart.  There 
would  be  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  if  it 
were  the  deliberate  intention  of  any  indi- 
yidual,  for,  as  a  garden  is  for  the  owner's 
happiness,  it  is  indisputably  his  right  to  take 
his  pleasure  in  it  as  he  will,  and  if  he  says, 
^  I  have  only  space  for  a  hundred  plants,  and  I 
wish  them  to  be  all  different,"  that  is  for  him 
to  decida  But  when  the  mixture  is  made 
from  pure  ignorance  or  helplessness  it  is  then 
that  advice  may  be  of  use,  and  that  the 
assurance  may  be  given  that  there  are  better 
ways  that  are  just  as  easy  at  the  beginning, 
and  that  with  every  year  will  be  growing  on 
towards  some  definite  scheme  of  beauty, 
instead  of  merely  growing  up  into  a  foolish 
tangle  of  horticultural  imbecility. 

If  the  intending  planter  has  no  knowledge 
it  is  well  worth  his  while  to  take  advice  at  the 
banning ;  not  to  plant  at  random  and  to  feel) 
a  few  years  later,  first  doubt,  and  then  regret, 
and  then,  as  knowledge  grows,  to  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  it  is  all  wrong,  and  that  much 
precious  time  has  been  lost. 

In  the  August  number  of  Flora  and  Sylva 
the  Editor  draws  attention  to  this  important 
question  of  the  grouping  of  trees,  and  advice  so 
sound  as  the  following  bears  repetition,  and 
may  be  well  taken  to  heart  by  many  of  the 
landscape  planters  of  the  present  day  : — 

*'0f  the  many  qnestions  which  the  laDdacape 
planter  has  to  face  that  of  the  forms  and  grouping 
of  trees  is  the  most  important.  A  knowledge  of  them 
is  absolutely  needed  in  pleasure  grounds,  parka,  and 
woods;  not  only  the  ordinary  plantation  or  shrubbery 
of  the  country,  but  also  in  long-established  woods. 
This  knowledge  is  not  only  essential  for  good  plant- 
ing, but  also  from  an  artistio  point  of  view.  Nor 
must  it  be  confined  to  one  aspect  only  of  even  our 
few  native  trees.  Take  the  Oak :  how  mistaken 
anyone  might  be  as  to  itit  planting  who  knew  only 
one  expression  of  its  beauty  !  The  Oaks  in  the 
country  south  of  London  are  quite  distinct  in 
aspect  from  those  of  Warwickshire.  Yet  the  Oak, 
tet  dose  in  a  Sussex  wood,  with  many  silvery 
columns  rising  out  of  Primroses,  is  as  beautiful  as  any 
of  the  fine  Oak  growths  of  the  Shakespeare  country. 


And  this  is  but  one  example  of  the  variation  of 
habit  of  one  tree,  showing  the  need  for  the  study 
of  trees  in  Nature,  and  not  in  books.  If  we  travel 
in  mountainous  lands  where  Pines  abound,  we  find 
that  they  grow  close  to«ether,  that  the  'extin- 
guisher *  is  not  their  true  form,  and  that  they  shoot 
up  into  handsome  stoma,  often  over  100  feet  high 
without  a  branch.  It  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
there  is  anything  old  or  right  about  the  common 
mode  of  planting  conifers,  as  most  of  them  are 
recent  ^ns. 

'*  Thinking  of  all  this,  how  common  it  is  in  the 
first  place  we  go  into  to  see  nothing  but  the  muddle- 
mixture  of  trees  and  shrubs  from  all  countries  and 
elevations  and  all  characters  jumbled  together  in 
one  plantation,  exactly  the  best  thing  being  done 
to  sUal  away  all  character  and  distinction  and 
even  good  cultivation ;  for,  eventually,  the  coarse 
things  destroy  the  others,  and  the  good  and  rare 
things  have  little  or  no  chance,  while  the  eye 
cannot  see  the  real  beauty  of  the  forms  or  even 
colours  of  things,  the  common  way  destroying 
ffood  colour  as  well  as  form.  We  may  see  the 
Wellingtonia  planted  near  a  window,  and  trees 
planted  in  conditions  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  thrive  to  any  ^ood  effect ;  and  when  we 
consider  ^he  many  beautiful  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
in  our  isUnds  it  is  no  wonder  that  men,  busy  in 
other  ways,  should  make  many  mistakes  in 
planting.  But  on  the  part  of  professional  planters, 
so  unmeaning  a  way  should  not  be  accepted ;  and 
the  true  one  is  unatUinable  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  loveliest  gift  of  Nature  to  the  earth— its 
trees." 


months.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  garden  of  amateur 
or  cottager,  though  it  should  be  grown  in  every 
garden  in  the  British  Isles.  The  native  Orchises 
should  not  be  neglected.  Coronilla  varia  is  a  fine 
trailing  perennial  with  handsome  lilac  flowers." 

Three  Hardy  Orchises. 
Mr.  P.  B.  O'Kelly  also  sends  three  very  pretty 
hardy  Orchids,  namely.  Orchis  pyramidalis, 
Epipactis  palustris,  and  the  fragrant  Gnat  Orchis, 
which  our  correspondent  writes  '*  should  be  found 
in  every  garden  in  the  British  Isles."  We  quite 
agree  that  the  hardy  Orchises  are  not  too  common 
m  gardens— Orchis  latifolia,  for  example,  one  of 
the  noblest  of  all  hardy  and  native  pUnts. 

Cybtanthus  odobus,  anemonopsis  macrophylla. 
Wo  receive  these  from  Messrs.  De  Graaf  Brothers, 
Leiden,  Holland.  The  Cyrtanthus  is  a  striking 
flower.  lU  stronff,  chocolate-coloured  stem  sup- 
ports an  umbel  of  about  a  dozen  flowers,  each 
3  inches  in  length,  drooping  and  tubular,  and  red 
with  green  tips.  It  is  a  striking  flower.  The 
Anemonopsis  is  a  hardy  flower  we  are  pleased  to 
see.  It  is  a  Japanese  plant  reminiscent  of  the 
Japan  Anemone,  with  shining  leaves,  and  slender 
stems  bearing  soft  purplish  flowers.  It  is  an 
interesting  plant  for  a  shady  border.  Messrs.  De 
Graaf  write :  "The  Cyrtanthus  was  imported  by 
us  from  the  Cape." 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Wb  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anythmg  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 


Flowers  from  County  Clare. 
Mr.  P.  B.  O'Kelly,  Evergreen,  Fern,  and  Shrub 
Nursery,  Ballyvaughan,  County  Clare,  Ireland, 
sends  a  variety  of  interesting  flowers,  but,  un- 
fortunately, when  they  reached  us  they  were  past 
their  best.  Mr.  O'Kelly's  note,  however,  is  of 
much  interest:  "I  enclose  a  bouquet  of  some 
choice  and  very  rare  flowers  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Enclosed  is  a  leaf  of  the  new  Aralia 
Moseri,  and  amongst  other  things  are  Veronica 
hybrida  semperflorens,  V.  virginica,  V.  bril- 
liantissima,  Spiraea  trifoliata,  and  Astrantia  helle- 
borifolia. 

Vbrbascum  viroatum 
with  purple  anthers  is  a  very  rare  and  beautiful 
Mullein,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  trade.  It  is 
the  queen  of  all  Verbascums.  A  well-grown  plant 
will  bear  5,000  flowers  on  its  twigj^  spikes.  Lysi- 
machia  ciliata  is  another  good  flower,  also  the 
Welsh    Poppy,    which    continues    to    flower    for 


GaLKOA  PATULA  ORANniFLORA. 

Mr.  Hartland  sends  from  Ardcairn,  Cork,  this 
oretty  and  rare  variety,  with  blue  and  white 
flowers,  from  plants  raised  from  seed.  We  hope  to 
illustrate  it,  and  then  say  more  about  it. 

Some  Beautiful  Carnations. 

I  am  sending  for  your  table  a  gathering  of 
Carnations  from  the  open  border.  During  the  past 
week  we  have  had  torrents  of  rain,  and  while  many 
of  our  border  plants  have  suffered  severely,  the 
Carnations  are  little  injured.  We  often  hear  it 
said  that  Carnations  are  so  disappointing  owing  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  Now  this  difficulty 
might  easily  be  overcome  by  making  a  judicious 
selection  of  those  sorts  that  invariably  do  well 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  The  follow- 
ing I  flnd  most  reliable :  Yellow  Queen,  Bracon 
Gem,  La  Villette,  Uriah  Pike,  Ketton  Rose,  and 
the  RedbraesPicotee.— T.  B.  FiELn,  AahweUthorpe, 
Norwich, 

The  flowers  sent  were  remarkably  fine  and  not 
in  the  least  de^^re©  split  in  spite  of  the  deluges  of 
rain.  The  varieties  named  are  not  new,  but  the 
colours  are  pure  and  bright,  and  as  our  corre- 
spondent  says :  "  The  plants  do  well  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances."  This  is  a  strong 
recommendation. 


Flowers  from  Torquay. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Palmer,  Blythswood,  St.  Mary 
Church  Road,  sends  many  interesting  flowers  from 
Torquay  with  the  following  instructive  note : 
**  After  thirty  years  in  the  Eastern  Counties  trying 
to  grow  tender  shrubs,  and  succeedina  fairly  well, 
my  health  needed  a  warmer  climate.  I  came  here, 
and  have  been  making  a  garden  principally  to  grow 
shrubs  and  hardy  perennials.  I  send  you  a  few 
tender  things  that  I  planted  two  yeais  ago,  and 
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which  have  been  out  for  two  winters  unprotected. 
They  are  on  a  south-east  and  south-west  wall. 
The  Rhynoospermum  is  flowering  well,  though  at 
present  small ;  but  it  is  going  up  the  wall  well. 
!nie  Swainsonias  are  on  a  south-east  wall,  and  are 

Sowing  fast  and  flowering  profusely.  I  have  also 
agnolia  fuscata  in  good  health  and  flowering, 
but  the  flowers  have  fallen,  and  there  are  only 
now  buds.  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  has  got  to 
the  top  of  my  house  (25  feet)  in  two  years,  and  is 
bidding  fair  to  cover  one  side.  Last  March  it  was 
in  fine  flower.  The  new  Lonicera  Hildebrandti  is 
on  a  south-west  wall,  and  has  gone  up  some  15  feet, 
but  has  not  flowered  as  yet.  What  surprised 
me  on  coming  to  Devon  is  that  so  few  gardens 
about  here  have  anything  in  them  but  the  ordinary 
hardy  shrubs,  when  so  many  greenhouse  shrulw 
and  climbers  might  be  planted  with  success. 
Camellias  have  flowered  well  with  me  and  have 
made  fine  new  growth.  I  am  not  in  the  hot  part 
of  Torquav,  but  some  350  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
get  a  good  deal  of  east  wind  sweeping  throuch  my 
garden,  and  it  seems  at  the  time  to  be  as  cold  as  it 
was  in  the  East  of  England.  Yet  things  that  I 
could  only  keep  alive  there  by  special  means  grow 
freely  here  with  no  protection." 


Clematis  cooginea. 
Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  sends  some  very  large  blooms 
of  this  curious  Clematis,  with  the  brief  and  modest 
remark  *<  Clematis  coccinea  improving."  The 
flowers  are  not  only  much  larger  than  any  we  have 
seen,  but  are  of  very  fine  colour,  a  strong  rosy 
scarlet. 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  11.— Clay  Cross  Flower  Show ;  Rye  Dis- 
trict Flower  Show. 

August  12. — Bishop's  Stortford  and  Salisbury 
Horticultural  Shows;  East  Anglian  Horticultural 
Club  Meeting. 

August  13. — Taunton  Deane  Flower  Show. 

August  15. — Crewe  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  18.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittees meet. 

August  19.— Shrewsbury  Floral  Fdte  (two  days) ; 
Eastbourne  Flower  Show. 

August  20. — Jersey  Horticultural  Exhibition. 

August  21. — Devon  and  Exeter  Horticultural 
Show. 

Notes  tpom.  Baden-Baden.— Indigo- 

fera  Kirilowii  is  a  quite  hardy  dwarf  shrub, 
covered  with  successive  flowers  from  May  to 
September.  The  foliage  is  a  very  bright  green, 
and  the  large  Grape-like  flowers  are  a  bright 
purplish  rose  colour.  Agapanthus  umbellatus 
Saintpaulii  is  a  desirable  novelty  and  a  very 
distinct  plant ;  the  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  umbellatus,  but  they  are  very 
numerous— I  counted  over  120  in  one  umbel — and 
of  a  quite  pure  white  colour ;  it  is  perfectly  hanly, 
but  to  flower  well  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  kept  dry  all  winter.  Another  good  shrub  is 
Sorbaria  sorbifolia  var.  stellipila;  it  differs  from 
the  type  by  its  flowers,  which  are  arranged  in  a 
very  ti^ht  panicle,  the  individual  flowers  having 
long  hair  like  filaments,  which  produce  a  striking 
effect.  Of  Clematis  coccinea  I  have  by  constant 
selection  and  constant  sowings  now  produced  a  fine 
seedling,  the  flowers  of  which  are  three  times 
as  large  as  those  of  the  wild  plant.  —  Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Nemesia  stpumosa  Suttoni.— There 

are  few  interested  in  the  flower  garden  who  do  not 
know  this  showy  and  effective  annual.  It  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  position,  and  will  pro- 
duce flowers  so  variable  in  colour  that  it  has  gained 
widespread  popularity  since  its  introduction.  Not 
only  does  it  make  a  grand  display  in  beds  and 
borders,  but  it  does  quite  as  well  in  pots.  Plants 
from  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  pricked  off 
about  the  middle  of  April  (six  to  eiffht  seedlings 
into  5-inch  and  6-inch  pots),  have  flowered  pro- 
fusely, making  a  nice  change  of  flowers  in  the  house. 


Like  other  half-hardy  annuals,  plenty  of  air  and 
light  are  essential  to  ensure  sturdy  plants,  which  are 
the  most  desirable.  — T.  B.  F. ,  Biixted  Park  Gardens, 
Uchfield. 

Hepbaoeous  Phloxes  at  Swanmope 

PaPk. — For  making  bold  groups  or  for  inter- 
spersing singly  among  other  plants  there  is  no 
class  of  haray  flowers  more  valuable  than  the 
herbaceous  Phlox,  and  where  a  judicious  selection 
is  made  of  the  better  varieties,  and  care  given  in 
arranging  the  colours  effectively,  a  very  fine  display 
is  produ^.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  owing;  to  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Mol3meux,  to  see  the  borders  of  hardy  flowers 
which  he  grows  so  well  at  the  Swanmore  Park 
Farm,  ana  there  are  few  places  where  a  better 
collection  can  be  seen.  The  borders,  which  are 
about  50  yards  long  and  12  feet  wide,  have  been  so 
arranged  as  to  make  an  ensy  curve,  the  termination 
being  a  very  spacious  and  modem  dairy.  On 
either  side  of  a  gravel  walk  broad  sweeps  of  grass 
^ve  a  splendid  finish,  and  at  the  back  climbins 
Roses  are  largely  grown  to  form  a  background  and 
shelter  screen  at  the  same  time.  Many  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  are  crown  in  masses,  and  by 
careful  discrimination  Mr.  Molyneux  has  produced 
an  effect  which  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  At  the  present  time  Phloxes  contribute 
largely  to  this,  and  mention  of  the  best  may  be  of 


service  to  others.  Eclaireur  is  quite 
one  of  the  best,  having  large  flowers 
individu^ly,  magenU  -  purple  in 
colour,  ana  forms  a  massive  head, 
each  plant  carrying  from  ten  to  a 
dozen  spikes.  Miss  Pemberton  is 
very  dwarf  and  admirably  suited  for 
the  front  of  a  border ;  the  colour 
is  rosy  salmon,  and  the  flowers  of 
immense  size.  Independence  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  the  pure 
whites.  L'Aiglon  makes  a  fine  bold 
spike,  colour  rich  deep  salmon ;  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous.  Mme. 
Chauvry  makes  a  fine  effect  in  the  mass;  it  is 
white,  with  a  well-defined  deep  red  eye.  Simplon 
is  pale  salmon  with  a  rich  purple  centre.  Qouidan, 
very  distinct  rich  pink  colour,  and  has  a  large 
truss.  Jos.  Gerbrand  has  very  large  flowers,  white 
with  a  deep  red  eye.  Pantheon  is  a  beautiful  rosy 
salmon,  and  most  attractive.  Penge  is  a  dwarf 
srower,  and  an  improvement  upon  Miss  Lingard  ; 
it  differs  from  this  variety  in  having  a  deep  red 
eye ;  the  head  is  very  compact  and  well  formed. 
Epopee  is  similar  in  habit  to  Eclaireur,  but  the 
colour  is  several  shades  paler.  In  Cyrano  both 
spike  and  single  flowers  are  \a,r^e ;  the  colour  is 
rosy  purple ;  Lord  Kelvin,  nch  salmon-pink. 
Roger  Marx,  deeper  in  colour  than  Miss  Pem- 
hertx)n  and  taller.  Etna  and  Coquelicot  are  very 
much  alike,  but  in  many  soils,  especially  those  of 
a  heavy  texture,  Etna  has  the  better  constitution  ; 
the  colour  is  a  deep  orange-scarlet.  —  A.  E. 
Thatches,  Elstree. 
Sales    of    floweps    at    shows— a 

SUfiTSroStion. — ^It  frequently  occurs  that  at  the 
end  ot  a  show  many  of  the  cut  flowers  are  disposed 
of.  It  is  quite  possible  that  were  the  matter 
brought  prominenuy  under  their  notice  by  secre- 
taries, &c,  exhibitors  would  gladly  devote  some  of 
the  proceeds  to,  say,  that  admirable  charity  the 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund ;  indeed,  this  would  serve 
as  an  incentive  to  purchasers,  as  a  double  purpose 


would  be  served,  that  of  personal  gratification  at 
having  received  some  trophy  of  the  particular 
show,  and  that  such  outlay  would  go  towardi 
carrying  on  the  truly  excellent  work  of  the  fund ; 
indeed,  this  idea  is  quite  capable  of  some  83r8te- 
matic  development.  Why  should  not  every  flowv 
show  throughout  the  kingdom  have  its  reoo^niaed 
stall  for  the  sale  of  flowers  to  benefit  i^ar^QePi 


orphans?  At  such  stalls,  too,  literature  (annoa! 
reports,  &c.,)  in  connexion  with  the  fund  oould  be 
distributed,  thus  tending  to  extend  a  knowledge 
of  its  grand  work— much  needed  to  secure  as 
increased  accession  of  subscribers.— Quo. 

Roses  at   East   Bupnham    Paj*k. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  has  made  and 
planted  in  his  charming  garden  near  Bumhan 
Beeches  a  Rose  sarden  on  turf.  Here  may  be 
seen  every  good  Rose,  with  strong -growing 
climbers  or  climbing  and  trailing  hybrids, 
especially  of  the  wichuraiana  race,  forming  s 
fragrant  border.  A  particularly  free-blooraiiif 
«ort  is  humilis  rugosa,  the  product  of  croaaog 
those  two  single-flowered  species.  The  flowers  are 
rosy  red  in  colour,  and  borne  in  remarkable 
profusion.  Among  the  bedders  the  finest  eBaatL 
was  produced  by  a  mass  of  Gruss  an  Teplita,  s 
most  profuse  bloomer,  with  double  flowers  of  a  ridi 
crimson-scarlet  This  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  bedder. 
Very  pleasing  are  the  trained  pyramids  in  wfaidi 
Crimson  Rambler  and  the  old  white  Noisette 
Aim^  Vibert  are  intermixed.  We  have  moved  a 
long  way  in  Rose  culture  since  the  days  of  mcp- 
headed  standards. — A.  D. 

Buddlela  vaPlablllS.— In  general  appetf. 
ance  this  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  beet  knovn 
member  of  the  genus,  namely,  the  Orange  Ball 
Tree  (Buddleia  globosa),  which  has  in  many  places 
flowered  this  year  in  great  profusion.  The  globohr 
masses  of  rich  orange  honey-scented  blossoms  foni 
a  striking  feature,  and  at  least  in  the  south  of 
England  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  most; 
select  of  flowering  shrubs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  blossoms  of  B.  variabilis  are  arranged  in  as 
elongated  pyramidal-shaped  raceme,  which  from  its 
weight  causes  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  partially 
droop.  In  colour  they  are  as  indicated  by  the 
specific  name,  uomewhat  variable,  being  usually  a 
pinkish  lilac,  with  an  orange  throat.  This  Buddkia 
was  introduced  from  Western  China  in  1893,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  is  sometimes  cut 
back  durinff  severe  winters,  but  as  a  rule  quickly 
recovers.  Last  summer  a  very  fine  form  shown  by 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  under  the  name  of  B.  variabiliB  i 
veitchiana,  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  b? 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Next  to  R  ! 
globosa  this  is  certainly  the  showiest  member  of  I 
the  senus,  or  rather  I  should  have  said  hardy  | 
member,  for  the  Himalayan  B.  Colvillei,  which, 
unless  in  particularly  favoured  districts,  needs  < 
glass  protection,  is  when  in  flower  really  gorgeooi. 
— H.  i . 

Notes  fk>om  Fapnham  RoyaL— At 

this  time  of  year  something  interesting  may  always 
be  seen  at  Woodside,  where  Mr.  James  grows  so 
many  things  for  seed  production.  Particularly 
attractive  recently  was  rentstemon  heterophylln ; 
the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  light  or 
electric  blue  colour.  The  average  height  of  the 
plant  is  10  inches.  It  comes  true  from  seed,  and 
may  also  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  Althoaidi 
not  quite  hardy,  it  should  find  a  place  in  all  mixed 
borders.  A  great  quantity  of  double  Petunias  an 
grown  in  pots  for  seed  production,  but  not  one  of 
these  could  compare  for  beauty  and  effectiveness, 
especially  as  a  bedder  or  for  pots  or  baskets,  as  a 
medium -sized  single  variety.  It  was  one  mass  of 
bloom,  of  a  self  rosy  carmine  colour.  Were  it 
increased  from  seed  true  it  should  make  a  singu- 
larly popular  Petunia.  The  fine  strains  of  Kem^ia 
in  colours,  both  in  the  Strumosa  Suttoni  and  the 
compactum  forms,  are  indeed  beautiful,  and  capital, 
as  coming  from  seed,  are  the  compact  blue  Lobelias! 
Miffnonette  is  also  very  fine  in  pyramidal  forma— 

New     Dipeetop     of    AirPioiiltupe, 

Bombay,— We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  departure 
in  the  selection  of  Directors  of  Agriculture  in  India 
from  among  men  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  pertaining  to  the  department  they  will  be 
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o^Ufwi  upon  tooooiroL  Sneh  »  mIaoUod  ia  that  of 
BAjr.  Frederiok  Fletolier,  mni  of  Mr.  Duuel  Fletoker, 
of  Unaworth,  nmr  Kkooheater^  who  htm  been 
M»pointed  Director  of  Agrionltaro  in  the  Prendency 
of  JBiMubay  on  the  reoommendation  of  Lord  Cromer. 
JiAr.  Fletcher  waa  educated  at  Bary  Grammar 
Sohool,  where  he  gained  an  entrance  acholarahip 
to  St.  Jojin*8  GoUege,  Oambridfle,  and  also  a  Lan- 
'^       '     ^        "    *     'oultni 


Goonty  Gonnoil  AgriouTtnral  Soholarshin. 
Wor  »  few  jreara  he  has  bera  Profeesor  of  Agriom- 
^ure  at  Ghiseh,  near  Caro,  and  hat  dcToted  mnoh 
i^tteotion  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  Gotton 
plsukU— /ndtoH  Fianting  and  Oardming, 

tmlflrht  wmllu  In  kitchen  flr^^i^ 

Hfl.— A  81      "  * 


d^nfl.— A  straight  walk  in  itself  is  nsoaUy  an 

nndeairahle  and  uninteresting  object  in  a  garden ; 

bat    in  the  utilitarian  garden,  where  fruit   and 

▼eatables  are  grown,  it  is  a  necessity.     And  if 

miinteresting    in   itself,    it   is   to   a    resourceful 

nidener  an  aid  to  forming  features  of  interest  and 

Maaty.      This  conversion  has  been  successfully 

aooomplished  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  head  oardener  at 

HiUingdon  Court,  where  what  would  otherwise 

have  been  a  narrow,  monotonous  walk,  with  vege- 

tsbblea  on  either  side,  is  bordered  by  beautiful  and 

■waet-smellinff  flowers.    A  wire  trellis  has  been 

erected  on  eadi  side  of  the  walk  about  5  feet  high, 

leaTing  a  border  ■pMC  on  each  side   for  plants 

that    grow  4  feet  high.      In    planting  the  idea 

has    oTidentl^  been   conceived   and    carried   out 

of    using   chiefly    sweet-smellinff   flowers.     Thus 

we  find  the  trellis  on  either  ude  planted  with 

Roeee  and  Honeysuckles  in  ^reat  variety— the  tree 

liQpin,   Heliotrope,  Jessamine,  and    many   other 

sweet-smelling  flowers,  all  combining  to  present  a 

beautiful  sight  to  look  npon.     In  the  boraera  also 

were   Roses,    Violas,    Lilies,    Mignonette,  Sweet 

Peas,  and  a  host  of  other  bright  and  beautiful 

flowers.— T. 

Tlie  Tree  Lupin.— This  shrub  was  in 
beautiful  flower  and  most  attractive  in  the  gardens 
of  Lord  Hillingdon  at  Hillin^pion  Court  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  paid  a  short  time  ago.  Among 
an  excellent  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in 
bloom  at' the  time  in  this  garden  none  were  more 
interesting  than  this  plant.  It  stood  at  the  comer 
of  a  looff  walk  in  the  kitchen  garden,  about  6  feet 
high,  the  same  in  diameter,  and  presented  a  rich 
mass  of  golden  flowers  which  attracted  attention 
from  a  long  distance.  On  closer  approach  we  found 
it  to  be  sweetly  scented.  The  plant  had  assumed 
qnite  a  shrub  or  tree-like  apoearance.  It  ia  of  quick 
and  eaay  |;rowth,  aa  it  had  attained  to  thia  aize 
from  aeed  in  some  three  vears.  It  is  hardy  in  the 
southern  counties,  but  doubt  was  exprussod  as  to 
its  standing  the  winter  without  protection  in  the 
iKirth.  The  plant  grown  and  flowered  as  we  saw 
it  ia  a  valuaole  subject  for  the  ahrubbery  and 
herbaceoua  borders  in  Juna — T.  R, 

SeedllniT  Capnatlons    In    July.— I 

never  remember  to  have  seen  so  manv  really  fine 
blooms  as  this  season,  and  such  a  small  peroentaae 
of  single  ones.  Although  one  expects  a  certain 
amount,  the  ainsle  varietiea  thia  aeaaon  from  Mr. 
Douglaa'  atrain  nave  not  averaged  5  per  cent, 
a  Kood  portion  are  beautiful  yellowa  and  aelfs, 
ana  the  flowers  are  free  from  splitting,  and  of 
splendid  texture.  For  cutting  or  decorative  work 
seedlinff  Carnations  follow  the  plants  grown 
under  glass  and  bear  ouantities  of  flowers ;  indeed, 
their  greatest  fault,  it  this  be  a  fault,  is  that  they 
produce  too  many  flowers.  They  well  repay 
thinning,  though  I  have  never  practised  this, 
but  it  would  be  a  gain,  as  there  is  an  immense 
strain  on  the  plants  in  dr^  seasons  if  the  soil  is 
light.  We  plant  early  in  Ausust,  and  give 
frash  soil  if  possible,  aa  the  land  soon  tires  of 
Osmations,  at  least  quickly  gets  infested  with  its 
enemies.  I  am  always  careful  to  give  the  weaker 
locking  seedlinss  more  care,  as  these  usually  turn 
out  the  best.  The  soil  pays  for  deep  culture  and 
ample  food,  and  the  plants  never  fail  if  they 
make  a  good  growth  by  the  late  autumn.  In  our 
light  toil  we  find  it  best  to  add  heavy  material 
and  to  make  the  seedlings  firm  at  planting  time. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  certainly  made  great  strides  with 
this  popular  flower,  as  at  the  present  moment  we 
coukT  select  dozens  of  good  snow  flowers  of  all 
shades  of  colour,  and  what  makes  many  of  Uiem 


so  much  more  valuable  ia  their  freedom  from 
apUtting.  Some  of  the  new  shadea  of  colour  are  ao 
diatinot  that  it  ia  difficult  to  deacribe  them.  To 
ahow,  however,  the  great  variety  of  coloura  and 
ahadea  I  have  aent  the  editor  a  few  gathered 
at  random  from  a  quarter  containing  l,Ow)  plants 
put  out  the  last  week  in  July,  1902.  Single 
varieties  are  sometimes  objectea  to,  but  in  my 
own  case  I  have  found  them  most  useful  for  room 
decoration.  The  colours  are  kept  separate,  and 
when  Gypaophila  elegana  ia  mixea  with  them  they 
are  much  liked  on  Uie  dinner  Ubla  They  have 
also  other  advantagea,  aa  the  aeedling  Camationa 
give  ao  much  more  *'  graaa  "  than  the  doublea,  and 
Uie  foliage  ia  uaeful  for  mixing  with  named  aorta. 
There  are  few  cut  flowera  that  laat  ao  well  in  hot 
rooma  aa  the  Carnation,  and  thia  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  I  consider  them  invaluable  to  those  who 
require  plenty  of  choice  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
and  grown  from  seed  sown  early  the  previous  year 
they  give  so  much  cutting  material,  and  for  bedding 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  few  herbaceous  plants 
give  more  pleasure,  and  the  great  diversity  of 
colour  always  makes  them  interesting.  —  G. 
Wtthu. 


KENTISH     FLOWER 
SHOWS. 

STRANGE  though  it  may  seem,  the 
fair  gardening  county  of  Kent  cannot 
boast  of  a  single  great  fiower  show. 
Though  it  enjoys  a  favourable  climate, 
is  famous  for  its  fruit,  and  is  studdea 
with  pretentious  garden  establish- 
ments, no  horticultural  exhibition  is  held 
within  the  borders  of  the  Hop  county  that  can 
compare  in  size  and  excellence  with  those 
which  annually  take  place  at  Hanley,  York, 
Shrewsbury,  and  elsewhere.  Close  proximity 
to  the  Metropolis  may  account  for  this,  or, 
perhaps,  lack  of  interest,  but  the  fact  never- 
theless remains,  and  thouffh  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  gjooa  shows  in  various 
towns,  they  seem  to  end  in  financial  failure. 

But  if  Kent  is  behindhand  in  the  way  of 
large  shows,  it  is  to  the  front  with  small  ones, 
for,  though  I  have  no  statistics  to  prove  it,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Hop  county  is 
ahead  of  all  others  in  the  way  of  village  flower 
shows,  and  a  word  about  them  does  not  seem 
out  of  place  in  a  journal  that  lives  for  the 
encouragement  of  horticulture  in  all  its 
branches. 

Kent  is  not  a  county  of  coal  mines,  iron- 
works, or  great  manufacturing  industries  that 
cause  huge  towns  to  spring  up  like  Mushrooms, 
but  it  is  a  land  of  old-world  villages,  ana 
steeped  in  history  and  folklore,  but  comfort- 
able-looking and  picturesque,  and  in  these 
little  communities  horticulture  lives  and 
prospers.  From  the  middle  of  Julv  to  the 
end  of  the  following  month  scores  of  country 
villages  hold  their  annual  shows,  which  receive 
no  publicity  beyond  a  paragraph  in  the  local 
newspaper,  but  where  the  horticultural  enthu- 
siasts of  the  community  compete  with  each 
other  in  friendly  contest,  and  display  an 
enthusiasm  that  never  seems  to  wane  as  the 
years  roll  by.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  are  too  many  shows  in  the  county,  all 
crowded  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  and 
that  if  a  number  of  villages  grouped  and  held 
a  centra]  exhibition  it  would  be  better,  but  our 
Kentish  villager  does  not  see  this.  He  is  too 
jealous  of  his  society  and  his  show  to  hand  it 
over  to  someone  else,  and  prefers  to  keep  it,  as 
something  belonging  to  nimself,  in  his  own 
place,  ana  therefore  on  the  same  day  every 
year  the  marauoe  appears  in  the  comer  of  the 
same  field,  and  the  same  competitors  fight  the 
old  friendly  battle  over  asain. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  quiet  horticultural 


spirit  that  moves  amongst  the  workers  in  the 
county  to  yibit  a  Kentish  village  on  flower  show 
day.  It  is  characterbtic  of  the  people  that 
they  do  not  go  into  raptures  of  excitement, 
for  they  take  their  pleasures  quietly,  almost 
methodically,  yet  the  flower  show  is  a  red-letter 
day  of  the  year,  and  the  villagers  support  it 
loyally  by  their  presence.  And  the  spread  of 
village  horticulture  has  been  the  means  of 
unemraiing  horticultural  talent  of  no  common- 
place order,  and  almost  every  society  has  its 
champions,  who  are  leading  lights  of  the  local 
gardening  fraternity,  and  prove  by  the  way 
they  manage  their  gardens  and  allotments  and 
the  excellent  produce  they  stage  at  the  annual 
ahow  that  they  are  gardeners  of  Nature's  own 
making,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  scores  of  them 
possess  hands  made  horny  with  hard  labour, 
wear  corduroys^  and  never  earn  more  than  18s. 
a  week  in  their  lives.  Few  of  the  village 
societies  can  boast  of  much  wedth,  many 
of  them  have  a  struggle  to  keep  going,  and 
some  are  practically  self-supporting.  In  many 
cases  the  payment  of  prizes  is  dependent  on 
the  gate,  and  I  could  give  instances  in  which 
the  disaster  of  a  wet  day  has  brought  financial 
failure,  and  the  exhibitors  ^t  nothing  for  their 
trouble,  but  it  did  not  dishearten  them.  To 
let  the  society  go  under  is  a  thing  that  rarely 
happens,  and  the  next  year  the  show  was  held 
as  if  nothing  in  the  snape  of  a  disaster  had 
taken  place. 

A  commendable  feature  about  the  typical 
Kentish  gardening  society  is  that  it  is  a  society 
in  something  more  than  name.  It  does  not 
consist  of  an  annual  show  and  nothing  more 
till  the  next  season,  but  throughout  the  year 
periodical  meeting  are  held,  fortnightly  or 
monthly,  at  which  the  members  exhibit 
produce  in  seaaon,  and  points  are  awarded, 
which  represent  a  certain  monetary  value  at 
the  end  01  the  year,  dependent  on  the  funds  of 
the  society.  You  may  talk  of  the  gardening 
spirit  which  fires  this  or  that  individud  who 
makes  his  mark  in  horticulture,  but  it  is 
displayed  just  as  clearly  in  the  Kentish  farm 
labourer,  who  will  drive  a  plough  all  day  long 
and  in  the  evening  contentedly  trudge  two  or 
three  miles,  with  a  heavy  bundle  of  vegetebles 
on  his  back  and  a  favourite  window  plant 
under  his  arm,  to  attend  the  gardeners'  meeting 
held  in  the  club-room  of  the  village  inn. 

Naturally  vesetebles  occupy  the  leading 
place  at  the  village  show,  and  the  splendid 
produce  stoged  by  cottagers  affords  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  sound  practice  and  honest  work 
play  a  sreater  part  than  mere  theory  in  suc- 
cessful horticulture.  Thanks  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  influential  persons  who  interest 
themselves  in  village  gardening,  a  consider- 
able interest  has  been  awakened  in  flowers  of 
late  years,  and,  though  our  cottager  has  a  good 
deal  to  learn  yet  in  the  art  of  decorative  display, 
he  proves  himself  to  be  a  cultivator  as  well  as 
a  true  lover  of  flowers,  as  is  proved  by  the 
brif;htness  of  window  and  flower  gardens, 
which  any  traveller  through  this  fair  county 
may  see  for  himself,  if  he  does  not  follow  the 
latest  craze  and  rush  through  it  on  a  motor-car 
at  25  miles  an  hour. 

If  I  were  asked  what  gardening  societies  and 
local  shows  have  done  for  village  horticulture 
in  the  county,  I  should  answer  by  inviting  the 
questioner  to  walk  through  the  cottage  gardens 
or  group  of  allotmente  in  a  village  possessing 
a  society  and  holding  an  annmu  snow.  He 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  be  an  expert 
gardener  to  pick  out  the  plots  belonging  to  the 
society  memoers,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  crops  would  convince  nim.  Further,  the 
spirit  of  competition  instituted  by  local 
societies  has  led  to  a  greater  interest  being 
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taken  in  varieties,  and  if  the  local  exhibitor 
sees  something  that  strikes  him  as  being  good, 
he  generally  succeeds  in  getting  it,  though  this 
may  mean  a  sacrifice  in  some  other  direction. 

Further,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  good 
cottage  gardeners  are  also  good  workmen,  who 
are  eagerly  sought  after  in  these  days  of  scarce 
and  inferior  labour,  and  are  respected  alike  by 
their  employers  and  the  village  community  at 
large.  It  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  village 
^rdening  should  be  encouraged,  for  tne  prac- 
tice of  horticulture  tends  to  bring  the  best  side 
of  a  man  to  the  front,  and  develops  those 
sterling  qualities  which  go  to  make  British 
workinfc  men  the  backbone  of  the  country. 

Finally,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Kent  County  Council 
has  done  and  is  still  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
encouraging  and  improving  gardening  in  rural 
villages.  Lectures  are  given  through  the 
winter,  and  in  the  summer  competitions  are 
held  and  prizes  awarded  for  the  best  cultivated 
plots.  Tnat  these  privileges  are  appreciated 
Dy  members  of  local  gardening  societies  and 
others  is  proved  by  the  keenness  displaced  by 
competitors  to  obtain  the  requisite  points  to 
ensure  the  winning  of  a  County  Council  prize. 
There  is  a  double  advanta^,  for  the  plot  that 
secures  an  award  cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to 
the  cultivator  through  the  varied  amount  of 
produce  he  obtains  from  it.  G.  H.  H. 


THE   TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from  page  77,) 
T,  retrojlexa  (Hort.)  is  a  well  known  and 
valued  Tulip  of  garden  origin,  fully  2  feet 
hi^h,  with  slender,  rather  lax  stems  and  much- 
pointed,  reflexing,  canary-yellow  flowers,  which 
are  undulating  on  expansion.  The  basal 
colouring  is  a  slightly  darker  stain.  One  of 
the  best  border  Tulips,  elegant  and  graceful 
alwavs,  and  really  valuable  for  all  kinds  of 
floral  decoration.  It  requires  the  best  cultiva- 
tion possible,  as  its  constitution  is  not  so 
stron^^  as  many;  but  with  quite  three  months' 
ripening  in  an  airy  shed,  and  a  semi- shaded 
site  in  which  to  grow,  it  cannot  fail  to  thrive. 
It  should  be  isolated  from  new  introductions, 
especially  those  obtained  from  Southern 
Europe,  for  it  is  very  susceptible  to  fungoid 
diseases  hailing  from  the  South. 

T.  saxatilis  (Sieber),  a  charming,  free-flower- 
ing species,  with  broad,  glossy  green  leaves, 
which  make  their  growth  throughout  the 
winter.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  branched 
stems,  ^nerally  in  threes,  and  they  are  coloured 
a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  pink,  with  a  well 
defined  clear  yellow  base.  The  flowers  have 
the  pretty  shade  of  lilium  rubellum ;  they 
span  4  inches  across,  and  are  produced  quite 
early  in  the  ^ear.  The  plant  comes  from 
Crete,  and  it  is  auite  hardv  here,  though  its 
leaves  are  often  disfigured  by  wintry  storms. 
It  likes  a  root-run  of  detritus  of  rock  on  a 
warm  rockerv  slope  or  warm  border,  and  its 
bulbs  are  of  that  brick-red  coloured  ty[)e  that 
invariably  need  a  good  summer's  baking  to 
ripen  thoroughly. 

T,  Sjirengeri,—K  Yery  late-flowering  plant 
with  tne  habit  of  T.  sylvestris.  The  flowers 
are  cone  -  shaped,  much  pointed,  coloured 
briffht  scarlet,  flushed  with  *grey  externally, 
and  the  basal  colouring  is  dark  brown  or  black. 
The  flowers  span  5  inches,  and  open  during 
bright  sunshine  only.  Generally  tne  last  to 
flower.    Treatment  of  T.  Hageri  var.  nitens. 

T.  8tellata,—A  charming  little  plant  from 
Kashmir,  which  much  resembles  the  European 
T.  clusiana  in  form  and  habit  It  is  a  minia- 
ture species  with  slender  leaves  and  Buttercup. 


yellow  flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  boat- 
shaped,  pointed,  eacn  1^  inches  long,  flushed 
on  the  outside  with  rosy  carmine.  It  expands 
fully  during  bright  sunshine,  and  it  is  then 
very  pretty  indeed,  the  flowers  being  distinctly 
star-like — a  feature  that  suggested  its  name. 
It  has  no  basal  colouring  whatever^  and  the 

Setals  glisten  as  though  nighly  polished.    It 
owers  in  April    Treatment  of  T.  clusiana. 

T.  sirangulata  (Reboul).— A  European  plant 
of  gesneriana  type,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
cone-shaped,  2^  inches  long,  coloured  a  beautiful 
chrome  yellow,  pale  primrose  near  the  margins, 
and  flushed  with  rose  externally.  The  base  is 
coloured  black. 

Var.  primultna  has  a  sulphur-coloured 
flower. 

Var.  picta  is  a  rich  yellow-coloured  form 
spangled  with  rose  externally,  and  flushed  with 
orange  red  near  the  mid-rib.  Capital  garden 
plants,  but  little  growuj  yet  worth  every  care. 
Their  colouring  is  choice  and  delicate,  their 
shape  pleasing,  and  their  garden  value  great. 
Quite  ordinary  treatment  suits  them. 

T.  iuaveolens  (Roth).— A  lovely  Tulip,  and  a 
rarity  from  the  Crimea.  Flowers  scarlet,  of 
exceptional  richness,  and  very  fragrant, 
resembling  the  new  T.  prsBstans  from  Bokhara 
very  closely,  in  so  much  that  I  think  it  possible 
to  find  a  close  relationship  between  them.  T. 
suaveolens  appears  to  differ  from  that  plant  in 
its  darker  scarlet  colouring,  in  being  mainly 
one-flowered  and  in  its  richer  fra^ance.  The 
leafage  of  the  two  plants  is  identical  April ; 
treatment  of  T.  prsestans. 

T,  sylvestris  (L.)  is  a  charming  native  species 
widely  spread  throughout  Europe,  generally 
found  in  association  with  woodland  and  scrub, 
but  quite  as  well  adapted  for  border  cultivation 
as  for  specialised  shady  sites.  It  has  small 
bulbs,  channelled,  erect  leaves,  and  nodding 
stems.  The  flowers  are  cone-shaped,  much 
pointed,  coloured  a  clear  yellow,  and  flushed 
with  green  externally.  They  average  3  inches 
in  diameter.  The  bulbs  are  stoloniterous,  and 
in  man^  cases  where  the  plant  is  successfully 
naturalised  it  fails  to  flower  well  mainly  because 
it  forms  too  dense  a  patch  to  enable  individual 
bulbs  to  develop  strength.  There  are  numbers 
of  geographical  forms,  mainly  better  as  garden 
plants  than  the  type,  the  flowers  being  larger, 
and  .their  robust  strength  is  a  factor  in  estab- 
lishing their  garden  worth. 

Var.  Jiorentina  is  a  giant  form,  with  large 
flowers,  6  inches  in  diameter,  very  fragrant, 
and  a  good  garden  plant  One  of  the  b€»t 
Tulips  for  free  and  unrestrained  use  in  femi- 
wild  mrdens.  It  grows  fully  2  feet  high  in 
a  good  soil. 

Var.  italica  has  shorter,  more  rigid  stems, 
about  1  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  of  Florentina.' 

Var.  fragrans  is  the  Algerian  form,  a  great 
rambler  and  markedly  fragrant  It  is  often 
called  odorata,  a  name  employed  loosely  for  all 
the  forms  of  T.  sylvestris.  T.  sylvestris  and  its 
varieties  seem  peculiarijr  fitted  to  hold  their 
own  with  other  plants  in  a  semi-wild  state. 
Their  stoloniterous  bulbs  assure  for  the  plant 
a  fresh  site  every  jear  without  the  aid  of  the 
planter,  and,  provided  they  do  not  become  too 
crowded  and  starved,  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves  in  all  but  the  strongest  f^rass  land. 
Moreover,  in  establishing  T.  sylvestris  in  wood 
land  one  is  not  offending  the  laws  of  Nature, 
merely  returning  a  woodland  plant  to  its 
native  and  best  environment 

T.  triphylla  (Kegel)  is  a  variable  Turkestan 
species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  small,  chan- 
nelled, ascending,  the  bulbs  small,  the  stems 
under  a  foot  high,  and  the  flowers  are  shaped 
like  those  of  T.  Icoipakowskyana^  petals  broad 
and  pointed,  reflexing  on  expansion,  of.  pretty 


shape  when  closed,  coloured  an  orange  or  lemoa 
yellow  with  no  baisal  marking ;  the  ezt^or  is 
flushed  with  olive  green  or  bronze.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  plant,  charming  in  its  colour  Tari&- 
tions,  its  neat  habit  and  pointed  buds.  The 
flowers  span  quite  4  inches,  and  they  are  as 
showy  as  they  are  choice.  It  requires  a  rockeiy 
on  wnich  to  grow,  and,  like  all  its  fellow 
countrymen,  needs  a  good  ripening  seasoo. 
April. 

T.  undidatifolia  (Boissier). — An  Asia  Minor 
species  of  small  stature,  with  slender  nudu- 
lating  leaves  and  stems ;  flowers  bright  parple- 
red,  cone-shaped,  greyish  externally,  the  i^efcak 
of  which  are  thin  and  much  pointed,  the  inner 
broadest,  and  keeled  with  grey.  The  basal 
colouring  is  a  large  black  disc.  Culture  as  for 
the  last  species.    April. 

T.  violacea  (Boissier  and  Buhse)  is  a  Persian 
plant  closely  allied  to  T.  Lownei  and  T,  jnd- 
chella.  Leaves  slender,  stems  lax  and  nodding, 
4  inches  to  6  inches  high.  Flowers  reddish 
purple  or  dull  carmine,  the  petals  of  which  are 
narrow  and  boat-shaped,  flushed  grey  externally, 
and  coloured  rich  blue  inside  near  the  base. 
Culture  as  for  T.  clusiana.    April 

T.  viridijlora  ^Hort.)  is  a  Tulip  of  garden 
origin,  admired  oy  one  half  the  world  and 
detested  by  the  other  half.  It  grows  a  foot 
hiffh,  stems  rigid,  flowers  olive  green,  tinted 
yellow  near  the  margins,  and  flushed  greyish 
externally.  The  petal  tips  are  much  pointed, 
and  their  margins  are  always  undulating  and 
often  deeply  cut  As  a  garden  plant  it  is 
inferior  to  its  vsaiety  prascox,  but  its  semi-wild 
aspect  and  singular  colouring  will,  donbtless, 
continue  to  please.    Very  easy  to  grow.     May. 

Var.  prcBcox  is  a  taller  plant,  seen  at  its  bot 
in  the  latter  part  of  April.  The  petals  are  very 
broad  near  the  tips,  undulating,  reflexing, 
coloured  emerald  green,  shading  to  a  paler 
margin  when  it  first  opens,  but  changing  to  a 
pale  silvery  cream  tint  with  age.  There  is  no 
basal  blotch.  The  surfaces  of  the  petals  are 
very  lustrous.  The  flower  is  well  snaped  and 
the  best  of  its  group.  Despite  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  grown  it  is  becoming  scarcer 
every  year,  owing  to  the  excess  of  demand  over 
supply.  One  can  describe  it  as  a  pretty  and 
very  interesting  plant,  the  colours  of  which  are 
refined,  and  the  petals  are  remarkable  for  their 
good  finish. 

Var.  tardiva  is  a  late  flowering  form  of  the 
t^pe,  coloured  a  dull,  uninteresting  green.  Of 
little  garden  value,  and  quite  unornamentaL 
It  is  grown  only  as  a  curiosity. 

T.  vitellina  (Hortus)  represents  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  found  in  old-time 
Tulips.  It  grows  18  inches  high.  The  flowers 
are  elegantly  shaped,  quite  6  inches  across,  the 
petals  of  which  are  pointed  and  reflexing,  the 
inner  rounded  and  longest  Colour,  a  delightful 
shade  of  chrome,  flushed  with  olive  externally, 
showing  a  distinct  olive  shade  throughout 
when  the  flowers  first  open,  but  changing  to  a 
pale  chrome  yellow  with  age.  There  is  no 
basal  marking  whatever.  A  lovely  Tulip,  and 
deservedly  popular.  A  slightly  shaded  site 
brings  out  its  best  qualities.    May. 

T.  wilsoniana  is  a  new  species  from  the  East, 
8  inches  high  as  an  average,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  slender,  the  flowers  brilliant  blood- 
red.  2  inches  to  3  inches  long,  cone-shaped, 
witnout  any  basal  colouring  whatever,  it  is 
a  choice  little  plant,  requiring  a  very  warm 
position  on  a  rockery  as  its  hardihood  is  not  a 
matter  of  certainty.    April. 

There  are  several  other  species  recorded  by 
botanists  purposely  omitt^  here^  either  on 
account  of  extreme  cultural  disability  or 
because  they  are  auite  unknown  to  horticul- 
ture.    Many   garden   varieties    also  besuing 
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poi>alar  or  Ternacular  names,  thoo^  obvioudy 
▼arieties  of  SDecies  herein  indadea,  are  better 
and  more  rightly  included  in  the  following 
essay  on  *"  Garden  Talips./* 

(To  be  eontinuecL) 


NOTES    FROM  SWANSWIOK. 


Shrubby  Vkronigas 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  these  are  not  hardy 
everywhere,  for  they  really  poisees  every  possible 
advaotsge  as  deoaratiye  garden  shmbs.  They  grow 
more  or  less  qniokly — some  of  the  most  beautifal 
very  qniokly  indeed— they  are  evergreen,  they 
have    oeauwol  glossy  leaves,  and,  lastly,  most ' 


aboQt  here,  is  maoh  sold  in  pots  for  window  boxes, 
kc ,  and  may  be  seen  outside  greengrocers*  shops 
in  qoantity,  is  roach  less  attractive  in  flower  than 
the  rest  I  have,  but  is  useful,  because  it  grows  so 
neatly,  always  making  a  round  bush  that  develops 
w^ually  all  over.  It  appean  ^rfeoily  hardy,  and 
will  accept  anything  offered  in  the  way  of  soil, 
and  when  covered  alTover,  in  July,  with  its  small 
white  flowers,  is  pretty,  if  not  exceedingly  showy. 
It  might  very  well  be  planted  where  one  now  sees 
those  low  Pnvet  hedges,  of  snrpsssing  usliness  and 
lack  of  interest,  that  people  put  along  Uie  tops  of 
retaining  walls,  &c,  m  their  town  front  gardens. 
Of  the  small  non-shrubbery  Veronicas,  I  think 
y.  saxatilis  is  of  the  prettiest.  Its  blossoms, 
which  are  large  and  solitary,  studded  along  the 
tufted  stems,  are  of  a  true  gentian  blue,  shaded  in 
the  oentre^with  violet,  and  make  a  delicious  bit  of 


;  a  very  bright  violet  -  blue  one,  creeping, 
and  a  most  encroaching  spreader,  is,  I  think,  Y. 
Teucrium,  a  lovely  mass  of  colour,  and  like  a  weed 
for  ready  growth  in  any  position.  V.  verbenacea, 
a  very  neat  little  plant  oi  the  smallest  dimensions, 
is  the  latest  acquisition,  but  has  not  yet  flowered, 
while  the  handsome  V.  amethystina  is  doing  well 
on  a  rather  arid  hot  bank,  where  the  only  other 
perfectly  happy  plant  is  Plumbago  Larpentse. 
Malvastrum  Gilliesii  has  just  flower^  for  the  first 
time  here.  The  blossom,  about  an  inch  across,  and 
shaped  like  an  Erodiam  flower,  is  deep  pink,  with 
a  black  centre,  decidedly  pretty.  At  present  the 
plant,  growing  on  a  sunny  (and  extremely  hot) 
bank,  with  its  roots  packed  away  from  all  possibility 
of  heat  or  drought  between  horizontal  stones,  is 
small,  but  it  seems  healthy  and  increasing.  It 
is  quite  a  dwarf,  and  apparently  fit  only  for  the 


PEBQOLA  IN  A  FLOODED  GABDBN   IN  JUNE. 


(»Damental  flowen  of  every  shade— from  deep  blue- 
pnxple  to  pale  lilac,  and  from  red-crimson  to  flesh 

?ink.  Of  all  the  red  varieties  I  have,  or  have  seen, 
*.  Smith's  Diamant  is  the  finest,  both  in  colour 
and  massive  size,  of  the  large  crimson  spike — real 
crimson,  not  the  dark  violet  of  florists — but  this  is, 
with  me,  one  of  the  slower  growers.  Its  leaves  are 
wide  and  substantial,  and,  truth  to  tell,  a  trifle 
more  tender  in  frost  than  some,  but  it  is  a  glorious 
thing.  I  have  about  ten  varieties,  including  a 
very  pretty  one,  with  a  spike  shaded  from  deep  to 
pale  rosy  pink,  and  an  exact  counterpart  to  it  in 
blue ;  these,  with  one  that  has  a  spike  where  each 
individual  flower,  of  a  very  bright  lilac-blue,  is 
large,  solid,  and  open,  thus  giving  a  quite  different 
effect  to  the  more  feathery  one  of  the  small  clustered 
blooms,  were  gifts  from  that  splendid  garden  at 
Dawlish  where  the  Veronicas  grow  into  giants, 
and  have  an  ideal  home.    Veronica  Traveni,  which. 


jewel  colour  on  the  sunny  rockery.  It  is  very  neat 
and  dwarf,  a  solid  little  plant  that  increases  steadily 
by  throwing  out  roots  on  the  under  side  of  the 
stems,  but  is  not  at  all  rampant.  It  likes  a  top- 
dressing  after  flowering,  and  seems  to  do  well 
almost  anywhere.  Of  veronica  spicata  I  am  less 
fond.  It  is  pretty  in  the  mass,  but  each  thin  spike, 
with  its  tiny  flowerets,  is  individually  so  poor. 
However,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  miffy  in  some 
gardens,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite  on  that  account, 
since  Rowing  it  well  does  the  grower  some  credit. 
Veronica  pectinata  rosea,  lately  sent  as  a  gift  from 
the  North  of  England,  is  dome  extremely  well, 
and  is  interesting  from  its  unlikeness  to  other 
memben  of  the  family.  It  has  whitish  or  silvery 
tomentose  leaves,  is  quite  prostrate  and  creeping, 
and  has  pretty,  small,  solitary,  rosy-pink  flowen. 
There  are  also  in  the  bordera  and  on  edgings  two 
or  three  othen  of  which  I  have  not   the  right 


choice  rockery,  where  nothing  will  rampace  and 
choke  it.  Cyananthus  lobatus  is  doing  well  close 
by  under  the  same  conditions,  but,  of  course,  will 
not  flower  just  yet. 

(To  he  coTitinued,) 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

A   GARDEN   IN   FLOOD-TIME. 

1SEND  the  enclosed  photographs  thinking 
that  perhaps  the  readers  of  Th£  Garden 
might  be  interested  to  see  how  pictur- 
esque a  "Garden  by  the  Waterside" 
may  look  even  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  flood  last  June  was  quite 
unprecedented  in  the  Thames  Valley,  and 
distressing  in  many  ways ;  but  there  was  so 
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much  of  beauty  in  the  reflected  colours  of  the 
flowers,  so  many  brilliant  effects  of  sun  and 
shade  among  the  trees,  that  one  came  almost 
to  wish  it  permanently  in  very  truth  "A 
Water  Garden."  How  the  Roses  have  flourished 
since !  Never  has  Papa  Gontier  held  up  on 
sturdy  stem  such  wealth  of  perfect  buds,  never 
has  Mme.  Lambard  given  so  generous  a  display 
of  tender  pink  and  yellow  flowers,  but  alas ! 
there  has  been  sad  havoc  among  the  Iris 
germanica.  Oriental  Poppies,  Dianthus,  and 
other  perennials,  so  much  havoc,  indeed,  has 
led  the  gardener  to  class  June  floods  among 
"all  the  other  things  which  we  has  to  content 
with." 

Bourne  End,  C.  C.  B. 


DODECATHEONS. 
(American  Cowslips.) 
The  Dodecatheons,  American  Cowslips,  or 
Shooting  Stars,  as  they  are  variously  called, 
are  singular  looking,  but  very  interesting 
garden  plants  that  anyone  can  crow.  There 
are  about  eight  species,  ana  numerous 
ffeographical  forms  that  ao  not  materially 
differ  in  size,  shape^  form,  or  colouring, 
being  mere  gradations  of  white,  lilac, 
rose,  and  crimson.  They  are  natives  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Western  America 
generally,  and  though   they   inhabit  a  large 


like  those  of  all  the  Primulacese,  are  slow  to  ger- 
minate, or  by  offsets,  which  are  freely  produced 
by  removing  entire  roots  in  earlv  spring, 
pulled  clean  from  the  root  disc.  These  have 
small  buds  at  the  junction  with  the  crown, 
and  if  stratified  in  damp  sand  in  some  shady 
comer  and  kept  well  watered  they  make  quite 
respectable  plants  within  a  year  of  severance 
and  will  flower  in  the  second  growing  season. 
April.  May,  and  June  are  the  flowering 
montns,  beginning  with  Hendersoni  and 
Clevelandi,  and  ending  with  forms  of  Meadia. 
Slugs  do  some  mischief  by  eating  the  tips  as 
they  start  into  growth,  but  a  handful  of  sharp 
sand  placed  over  each  crown  as  it  emerges  will 
effectually  prevent  this.  Hybrid  forms  of  D. 
Meadia  now  available  for  general  planting  are 
great  improvements  on  existing  species,  and 
their  usefulness  is  so  great  that  one  hopes  for 
still  better  things  to  come,  in  which  the  yellow 
shades  of  the  small  D.  patulum  may  be 
employed  to  give  colour  variation. 

3,  Clevelandi  (Greene),  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  a  slender-growing  plant ;  the  leaves 
are  narrowly  ovate,  in  a  lax  rosette  of  ten,  and 
the  stems  are  purplish,  under  a  foot  high  and 
bear  from  six  to  twelve  flowers  in  various 
shades  of  pink  ;  the  petals  are  three-auarters 
of  an  incn  long  and  slightly  twisted,  as  in 
Cyclamen,  marked  with  a  ring  of  crimson - 
maroon  around  the  anthers.    White  forms  are 
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area  and  undergo  varied  conditions  of  climate 
in  a  wild  state,  all  may  be  grown  side 
by  side  in  any  damp,  cool  situation.  They 
prefer  a  root- run  of  peat,  leaf -soil,  and  sand, 
and,  where  available  in  guantity,  the  gritty 
sweepings  of  countrv  roadsides,  stacked  to  kill 
weeds  and  their  seeds,  will  form  capital  rooting 
material  without  further  addition. 

The  site  selected  should  be  slightly  shaded, 
but  such  places  as  the  foot  of  a  rock  garden 
where  Ferns  will  grow  suits  them  well.  D. 
Jeffreyi  is  a  capital  marsh  plant  It  is  vigorous, 
and  so  cheap  that  it  masr  be  planted  in  quantity 
among  Primulas  and  similar  plants  by  water- 
side, and  if  jjiven  plenty  of  room  to  increase  it 
will  naturalise  itself  in  such  places. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  which, 


I  often  found  in  a  wild  state,  and  their  stature 
'  is  generally  smaller  than  that  of  the  type.  D. 
!  Clevelandi  as  cultivated  in  England  is  a  poor 
plant  comjtared  with  specimens  found  growing 
wild  in  California.  Our  climate  is  probably  too 
varied  for  its  well  being. 

D.  ellipticum  (Nutt)  =  D.  brevifolium  (A^a 

Gray)  is  another  Californian  niant,  the  leaves 

of  which  are  as  broad  as  those  of  Violets, 

arranged  in  a  dense  rosette  of  twenty  or  more. 

The  stems  are  often  2  feet  high,  and  bear  a 

large  umbel  of  pale  lilac  flowers,  which,  on 

I  account  of  the  short  pedicels,  appear  too  closely 

packed  together.    They  resemble  those  of  D. 

I  Meadia  closely,  and  are  similarly  marked  at  the 

base.      A  sturdy  plant  of    vigorous   growth, 

I  often  12  inches  across  the  rosette  of  leaves. 


and    with    thirty    to    forty   flowers    in    the 
umbel. 

2>.  Hendersoni  (Asa  Gray)  is  an  Or^jon 
species  of  slender  habit ;  the  leaves  are  broadly 
lanceolate  and  arranged  in  a  lax  rosette.  The 
stems  are  purplish,  8  inches  to  12  inches  high, 
and  bear  a  dozen  deep  rosy-tinted  flowers  of 
pretty  shape,  tinted  paler  at  the  petal  tips, 
and  zoned  with  white,  yellow,  and  mahogany 
concentric  rings  around  the  bunch  of  anthers. 
A  pretty  species  and  one  of  the  earliest  to 
flower.  It  reaches  its  best  stage  in  a  damp, 
cool  spring,  and  it  requires  protection  from 
drying  winas,  the  leaves  being  of  thin  texture 
and  seemingly  incapable  of  withstanding 
drought. 

D,  Jeffreyi  (Moore)  =  D.  Meadia  var.  lanci- 
folium  (Asa  Gray)  is  a  vif^orous  plant,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  suitable  for  waterside 
and  marshy  places.  The  leaves  are  long, 
arranged  in  a  dense  rosette  of  twenty  or  more, 
often  nearly  2  feet  across.  The  stems  are 
strong,  purplish,  above  a  foot  high,  and  bear 
six  to  ten  flowers  on  long  pendent  pedicels. 
The  petals  are  very  stout,  rosy-pink  mailed 
white 'at  the  base,  and  with  a  yellow  ring  at 
the  throat  It  will  grow  in  any  good  ganlen 
soil,  but  is  at  its  best  by  the  waterside.  There 
it  makes  a  thick  mat  of  roots,  stout  leaves,  and 
many  stems  2  feet  high,  bearing  large  and 
singularly  graceful  flowers,  but  the  umbel 
never  has  the  imposing  appearance  of  the 
Meadia  forms,  as  but  few  flowers  are  produced 
at  a  time. 

D,  Meadia  (L.)  is  an  old  garden  plant,  and 
the  one  commonly  found  in  American  pastures. 
It  has  ovate  leaves  in  a  lax  rosette,  and 
greenish  stems,  which  support  a  close  umbel  of 
six  to  twenty  pale  rosy  lilac  flowers.  The 
petals  are  'three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  white 
at  the  base,  and  zoned  with  carmine  to  form  s 
ring  around  the  yellow,  carmine-tipped  anthers. 
As  a  garden  plant  it  grows  1  foot  to  2  feet 
highj  but  it  is  very  variable  as  regards  »ize« 
ranging  from  high  mountain  forms  a  few 
inches  hiffh  to  stately  plants  2  feet  high 
from  marshy  plains,  and  these  mountain  forms 
do  not  reach  the  stature  of  the  low-level 
plants  under  cultivation. 

Var,  album  is  the  white  foim  of  Ihe  type. 
It  is  comparatively  slender  in  growth,  bat  it 
flowers  freely. 

Var.  eleaans  is  a  pretty  plant,  with  slender 
stems  1  foot  high,  bearing  rosy-lilac  flowers 
*' shot 'with  tints  of  violet.  The  plants  make 
rapid  increase,  as  the  loots  are  naturally 
brittle,  and  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the 
crown  during  winter  severs  every  one,  and 
each  forms  an  independent  plant.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  old-established  plants  are 
rarely  seen,  the  plant  being  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  colony  of  youngsters,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  separate  such  colonies  it  is  necessary 
that  the  site  should  be  dried  by  placing  a 
light  over  it  till  the  roots  are  slightly  withered. 
They  are  then  more  pliant,  and  can  be 
separated  without  becoming  detached  from 
the  plants. 

Var,  splendens  is  a  form  of  the  latter  with 
deep  crimson  flowers.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is 
found  as  a  wilding,  but  seedlings  of  elegans 
often  resemble  splendens  and  vice  ver$d.  D. 
integrifolia  (Hort.)^  with  deep  crimson  flowers^ 
cannot  be  differentiated  from  this  plant  All 
three  lose  their  roots  wholesale  when  disturbed 
unless  prevented  by  drying  somewhat  as 
described. 

D.  patulum. — A  Californian  plant,  is  very 
interesting,  and  lemon-yellow  in  colour.  It 
j^rows  G  inches  high,  has  lanceolate  leaves 
in  a  lax  rosette  8  inches  across,  and  bears  six 
flowers  on  each  stem.     It  should  be  grown 
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with  the  cooler  alpines,  and  would  succeed 
better  iu  a  roomy  pan  in  the  alpine  house  than 
among  stronger  plants  in  the  border.  Numerous 
forms  are  known,  of  which  cUbOy  white,  with 
yellow  ring,  and  Beauty,  its  pink-tinted  form, 
are  good. 

Hybrid  Dodbcathsons. 
These  are  a  distinct  gain.  They  are  vigorous, 
and  have  broad,  firm  petals,  while  the  lilac 
tint  that  mars  the  colouring  of  many  species  is 
absent  A  few  that  have  been  brought  under 
my  notice  have  not  been  real  breaks,  and  these 
are  omitted  from  the  appended  selection. 

£>.  Clarinde  has  lanceolate  leaves  and 
slender  stems,  bearing  umbels  of  forty  flowers 
1  inch  long,  coloured  white,  tinted  pink  at  the 
^ps,  and  stained  at  the  base  as  in  D.  Meadia. 
Tne  pedicels  are  long,  giving  the  umbel  a 
loose  and  el^nt  shape,  while  the  petals  have 
the  half-twist  characteristic  of  Cyclamen 
persicura. 

D,  Gladstone.  — StQmn  and  leaves  as  in 
Clarinde.  Flowers  white,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  lon^,  petals  as  broad  as  they  are  lon^ 
overlapping,  crimped  at  the  free  tips,  and 
tinted  purple.  There  are  forty  flowers  to  the 
umbel. 

2>.  La  (7m>MieMe.— Leaves  broadly  lancjBolate, 
verv  strong  ;  stems  18  inches  high,  bearing  an 
umbel  of  thirty  flowers,  the  petals  of  which 
are  white,  flaked  and  slightly  tinted  pink  at 
the  tips.    Size  and  shape  of  D.  Meadia. 

D.  Mme,  Blanche,— -K  very  vigorous  plant 
and  a  real  triumph  of  the  hybridist's  art 
Leaves  and  stems  as  in  Jeffreyi,  but  larger. 
Flowers  fifty  to  the  umbel,  borne  on  long 
pedicels,  coloured  pure  whiter  the  petals  of 
which  are  very  thicK,  wedge-snaped,  above  an 
inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad 
at  the  tips,  A  very  free-flowering  plant  of  easy 
culture,  and  the  best  Dodecatheon  I  have  seen. 
D.  Rose  Queen,— 'Strong  plant,  1  foot  high. 
Leaves  broadly  lanceolate,  short  Flowers 
thirty  to  the  umbel,  soft  rosy  tinted,  the  petals 
of  which  are  twisted  as  in  Cyclamen  persicum, 
showing  the  paler  coloured  reverse. 

D,  rondel,— A  very  strong,  richlv-coloured, 
many-flowered  D.  Meadia;  petals  slightlv 
tvvisted,  showing  a  flesh  pink  reverse,  and  with 
crimped  margins. 

The  above  list  must  not  be  accepted  as  com- 
plete, for  there  may  be  others  equally  good 
that  I  have  not  seen,  or  which  are  not  available 
in  sufi^cient  quantity  to  warrant  notice. 

Gko.  B.  Mallktt. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


THE    NEW    ABIES    CON- 
COLOR    ARGENTEA. 

HAVE  pl«Miire  in  sending  you  a  branoh  of 
the  new  Abies  ooooolor  argentea  (Wattez), 
which  was  tent  out  a  few  years  ago.  It  did 
not  meet  with  the  ffeneral  approval  which 
■iioh  a  first-claM  novelty  deeervee,iDOit  likely 
because  it  is  not  often  seea  at  its  beet,  aiso 
its  hardiness  is  suspected,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ffrow 
into  nice  well  shaped  plants.    As  to  its  hardmess 


I 


and  lets  light  and  air  to  the  centre  of  the  plant. 
S.  lindleyana  is  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its 
foliage  alone,  the  leaves  being  pinnate,  and  oon- 
sisting  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  narrow,  deeply- 
serrated  leaflets  of  a  pleasing  soft  green  colour. 
It  is  easily  propagated  by  the  suckers  it  throws 
up.  These  can  be  detached  in  the  winter  with  a 
portion  of  root,  out  down  to  half  their  lenffth,  and 
planted.  In  two  years  they  will  attain  £>wering 
size. 
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STREPTOCARPUSES  IN  THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN. 
Last  year,  anxious  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
some  ordinary  pale  grey  Streptooarpus,  the  result 
of  a  much-praised  packet  of  seeds  which  had  as 
seedlings  all  assumed  this  pallid,  modest  hue  where 
various  brilliant  flowers  bad  been  expected,  it  was 
suggested  that  before  throwins  the  plants  away 
they  should  be  tried  in  the  flower  garden.  In 
default  of  testimony  to  their  hardiness  only  a  few 
were  made  pioneers  in  this  (here  at  least)  new 
departure.  The  result  was  satisfactory  in  every 
case  where  the  plants  enjoyed  half  shade  and 
moisture  at  the  roots.  When  autumn  came  these, 
with  other  half-hardy  bedding  plants,  were  potted 
up  and  wintered  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  This  year 
the  whole  batch  of  these  grey  Streptooarpus  nave 
been  transferred  to  the  borders  since  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  have  attracted  much  notice  by  their 
soft  and  vigorous  foliage  and  long,  Gloxinia-like 
blossom.  They  would  oe  charming  as  edging  to 
beds  of  brilliant  Fuchsias  or  bright-flowered 
Abntilons ;  indeed,  the  Cape  Primrose  is  worthy 
of  a  border  to  itself,  and  would  be  no  doubt  more 
effective  should  the  brighter-tinted  hybrid  Strepto- 
oarpus of  more  recent  introduction  prove  as  hardy 
08  their  congeners.  Suitolkian. 


HYDRANGEA    PANICULATA 
GRANDIFLORA. 
This  well  repays   dose  attention,  as  when  well 
it  has  stood  herej  onl^  sheltered  from  the  severe  i  grown  it  bears  immense  panicles  of  flowers  upwards 
wind,  unprotected,  without  suffering  in  a  frost  of  |  of  18  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  fine  pyramidal 
34^  Fahr.     The  way  to  propagate  it  is  by  grafting   shape.      To  grow  it  well  the  plants  should  be  cut 
on  the  Silver  Fir,  and  it  takes  some  years 
to  ffpt  a  good  plant ;  still,  it  is  far  more 
easily  fpt>wn   than  ooncolor  violacea, 
for  It  IS  astonishing  the  number  of 
leaders  on  one  plant.     The  colour  is 
pure  golden  in  May,  this  turning  to 
a  beautiful  silver  as  the  shoots  mature ; 
the  colour  is  ouite  new  amongst  Abies, 
and  [  am  oonfadent  when  better  known 
that  it  will  be  a  rival  to  Pioea  pun- 
glus  glauoa   in   not    too   rough    and 
exposed  positions. — A.  M.  C.  van  dkb 
Elst  (Manager  of  the  Tottenham  Nur- 
series, Limited),  Dedemsvaari,  Nether- 
lands. 

[This  is  a  moet  interesting  and  dis- 
tinct Abies.  Where  conifers  thrive,  the 
typical  A.  concolor  and  its  well  known 
variety  violacea  make  exceptionally 
handsome  trees,  and  as  the  new  variety 
appears  to  grow  well  it  should  do  the 
same.  At  Kew  a  specimen  of  this 
variety  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
about  two  years.  It  is  now  about 
4}  feet  high,  and  is  of  fairly  sym- 
metrical habit.  The  leaves  are  from 
1  inch  to  1}  inches  long,  and  hardly 
so  wide  as  those  of  the  type.  In 
colour  they  are  of  a  yellow  shade 
when  first  developed,  chansing  to  a 
(•ilvery  hue  with  age.  Along  the 
centre  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper 
side  a  pale  green  mark  is  to  be  seen, 
whileon  the  under  surface  the  same  mark 
is  to  be  found,  but  of  a  much  deeper 
green.  The  colouring  of  the  leaves 
gives  the  plant  a  delicate  appearance, 
and  this  has  caused  some  people  to 
doubt  its  hardiness.  Mr.  A.  M.  C 
van  der  Elst,  however,  vouches  for 
its  hardiness,  and  says  that  it  has 
stood  34^  Fahr.  of  frost  without 
injury  in  their  nurseries,  the  plants 
having  a  position  sheltered  from  cold 
winds.  Iu  places  where  conifers 
do  not  thrive  well  it  would  be  folly  to  plant 
this  novelty,  but  in  sardens  where  conifers  are  a 
success  it  should  find  a  place. — Ed.] 


ROSA  SINICA  IN  THE  GARDEN    OF  TUB   HOTEL  CALIFOBNIE, 
CANNES. 


SPIR^A  LINDLEYANA. 
The  beauty  of  this  plant  has  been  alluded  to  so 
many  times  in  The  Gaeden  that  it  seems  almost 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  attention  of 
intending  planters,  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
directed  to  it,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  July  and 
most  of  August  it  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  shrubs 
in  flower  at  that  time.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
put  single  plants  of  it  in  a  sbruobery,  as  I  have 
often  seen  it,  where  it  is  either  smothered  up  with 
other  things  or  starved  in  the  shade  of  big  trees. 
Its  proper  place  is  on  a  bank  by  the  side  of  water, 
where,  if  planted  in  a  large  clump,  it  forms  a 
pleasing  sight  when  covered  witn  its  large, 
terminal  panicles  of  pure  white  flowers.  Full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  a  light,  but  not  too  dry, 
soil  result  in  vigorous,  heallhy  plants  8  feet  to 
10  feet  high,  which  require  little  attention  when 
they  are  once  established.  A  thinning  out  of  the 
weakly  shoots  during  spring  or  early  summer  is 
beneficial,  as  it  increases  the  vigour  of  the  remainder, 


back  to  within  two  or  j;hree  eyes  of  the  old  wood 
each  spring,  and  the  resulting  shoots  thinned  out 
to  from  two  to  six,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Those  that  are  left  should  be  tied  to  stakes 
as  they  grow,  and  when  the  flower-buds  appear 
the  plants  should  have  one  or  two  soakings  with 
liquid  manure,  and  a  mulching  at  the  same  time  is 
also  beneficial.  The  showiest  of  the  flowers  are 
the  flat,  sterile  ones,  the  fertile  blooms  beins  small 
and  insignificant,  and  are  to  be  found  half  hidden 
by  the  others.  The  spikes  last  for  a  considerable 
time  at  their  best,  and  then  gradually  go  off  with 
a  pinkish  tinge  before  finally  dying.  This  plant 
is  sometimes  grown  as  a  standard  oy  training  a 
single  stem  to  the  desired  height,  but  this  form  of 
growth  is  not  suitable,  as  the  flower-stems  are  too 
heavy  to  stand  erect  without  support,  especially 
during  heavy  rains. 
Bagshot,  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


ROSA    SINICA, 

Thb  accompanying  illustration,  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Carter,    Thrussin^ton     Vicarage,     Leicester, 
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represents  a  plant  growing  in  the  ^rden  of  the 
Hotel  Califomie  at  Cannes.  It  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  how  well  this  Rose  succeeds 
in  the  South  of  France,  where  also  that  lovely 
hybrid  R  sinica  Anemone  flowers  with  a 
freedom  unknown  in  these  isles.  Few 
single  Roses  are  more  beautiful  than  mmmj^mm  ^ 
Anemone    with   its    larj^e,    tender,    rose      »?vP^ 


splendid,  and  in  some  gardens  more  common 
tnan  the  Red  Admiral,  is  the  Peacock, 
with  damask  wings,  each  carrying  in  its 
corner  an  eye  of  many  wondrous  hues.  Then 
there  is  the  large  Tortoiseshell,  as  grand  a 


flowers  and  bunch  of  yellow  stamens. 


NOTES  ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 


THE    JAPANESE    IRIS. 

L  L.EVIOATA  (ILbMPFWU). 

A  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
regarding  the  proper  way  of 
growing  these  magnificent 
Irises^  our  experience  here  may 
be  ot  use  to  other  Midland 
counter  gardeners.  We  started 
with  three  lots  from  English  nurserymen 
and  planted  them  (1)  by  the  river&ide ; 
(2)  15  feet  from  the  river  m  a  border  made 
for  them  :  (3)  in  the  herbaceous  border  in 
the  garden.  The  soil  is  heavy  clayey  loam. 
No.  1  flowered  the  first  season  and  died 
during  the  following  floods ;  No.  2  have 
never  flowered  and  are  dying;  No.  3 
flowered  the  first  year  well,  the  second 
year  badly,  and  the  third  year  not  at  all. 
They  look  healthy. 

Last  year  we  bought  some  and  planted 
them  in  rich  black  kitchen  garden  loam 
in  a  bed  12  feet  wide,  under  a  wall  shel- 
tering them  from  the  sun  after  twelve 
o'clock.  They  flowered  well  the  first  year. 
During  the  winter  they  were  mulched  with 
fibrous  turves,  and  on  coming  into  flower 
this  year  they  were  well  watered  every  day 
with  manure  water.  They  have  flowered 
really  well,  and  have  produced  flowers 
7i  inches  across.  We  tried  manuring 
another  lot  in  winter  with  rich  farmyard 
manure  as  they  do  in  Japan.  Those  plants 
died.  Ours  here  were  very  nearly  as  fine 
this  year  (though  not  quite)  as  the  New- 
stead  Abbey  beds  which  I  saw  last  year. 
The}'  are  planted  by  the  hundred  in  a 
meadow  in  ridges  like  Potatoes,  kept  as 
dry  as  possible  during  the  winter,  and 
im^ted  by  turning  a  stream  on  to  them 
during  the  summer.  That  is  the  proper 
way  of  growing  them. 

Wychnor.  Basil  Levett. 

CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS  FROM 

SELF-SOWN  SEED. 
The  illustration  shows  a  plant  of  this  noble 
Bellflower  from  a  self-sown  seed  in  a  chink 
of  a  rough  wall.  This  will  interest  those 
who  only  know  the  plant  in  the  border  or 
in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  a  wall 
plant  of  great  beauty,  and,  as  our  illustra- 
tion shows,  succeeds  as  well  there  as  in  a 
border. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 


FiowEBS  FOR  Butterflies. 
I  SYMPATHISE  with  the  motive  which  no 
doubt  actuated  the  question  of  a  corre- 
spondent as  to  which   of  our  late   summer 
flowers  are  most  attractive  to  Red  Admiral 
butterflies.      I    doubt    whether    any   flower 
can  be  as  beautiful  as  this  gorgeous  creature, 
with  its  broad  wings  of  black  velvet  splashea 
with  whit^  i^nd  barred  with  scarlet    Equally 


CAMPANULA   PTRAMIDALIS  (7   FEET  HIOH)   8KL.F-SOWN 
IN   WALL. 


butterfly  as  either  of  these,  but  more  richly 
subdued  in  colouring,  with  variant  shades  of 
tawny,  brown,  and  olack,  and  faint  azure 
lunules  round  the  margins  of  its  wings.  Even 
the  common  small  Tortoiseshell  is  a  gem,  with 
its   bright  contr^ts   of   yellow^  oran{;e,  and 


black,  and  its  delicate  marginal  embroidery  of 

brightest  blue. 

Useful  and  Beautiful. 
It  so  happens,  moreover,  that  three  of  then 

four  winged  jewels  feed  in  the  caterpillar stue 
upon   the  common  Nettle;  so  that^ 

^  encouraging  them  ^ou  are  conferriDg  i 
benefit  on  the  vicinity.  Indeed,  wiUi  tk 
exception  of  the  "cabbage  white"  poU 
of  the  kitchen  garden,  it  may  be  said  of 
British  butterflies  in  general  that  none  of 
them  does  any  appreciable  harm  in  i 
garden  or  anywhere  else;  while,  beoda 
the  Red  Admiral,  Peacock,  and  snudl 
Tortoiseshell,  which  help  to  keep  down 
the  Nettles,  another  very  oeautifol  bnttor- 
fly,  the  Painted  Lady— unfairly  so  named, 
seeing  that  its  colouring  owes  its  chann 
to  very  modest  harmonies  of  pinb,  and 
^ys,  and  buffs,  relieved  at  the  corner 
tips  with  a  contrast  of  black  and  white- 
is  also  useful  from  the  war  which  its  cater- 
pillars wage  upon  Thi3tle8. 

Winged  Gems  and  Raritiis. 
There  are  manv  other  pretty  batterfliea, 
too,  coppers  and  blues,  brimstones  and 
orangetips,  tawny  fritillaries  —  leopard 
spotted  and  tiger  -  striped  above  and 
spangled  with  silver  below — commas  with 
curiously  ia^ed  outlines,  and  ddicatelj- 
pencilled  hairstreaks,  which  will  all  cooie 
m  their  seasons  to  a  wisely  -  planted 
"butterfly  comer**  in  any  well -placed 
garden.  In  some  districts  a  ^ffoden  maj 
even  tempt  that  grandest  of  Bntish  bntter- 
flies,  the  Swallowtail,  from  its  home  in 
neighbouring  Fenland ;  and  it  is  especially 
in  gardens  that  are  haunted  by  Bed 
Admirals  in  autumn  that  you  may  have 
a  chance  of  watching  that  splendid  rarity, 
the  Camberwell  Beauty,  sunniDj[  its  great  j 
wings  of  crimson-damask,  mar^ned  wide 
with  creamy  white  and  embroidered  with 
blue,  upon  some  cluster  of  attractive 
blooms.  As,  moreover,  these  flower-hanot- 
ing  butterflies  have  strong  homing  instincts  | 
and  return  to  the  same  feeding  places  day 
after  day,  it  would  not  be  impossible  with 
good  luck,  to  retain  your  rare  guest  aboot 
the  place  until  the  time  should  come  for 
it  to  seek  winter  quarters.  Perhaps  ef«j 
in  spring  it  might  reappear  with  the  faded 
Peacocks  and  tattered  Red  Admirals  that 
sun  their  old  wings  on  the  gravel  I»wb 
and  sunlit  walls,  and  establish  from  its 
eggs  a  local  race  of  this  extremely  rare 
and  handsome  butterfly.  | 

CuEious  Tajstes. 
One  needs  not,  however,  to  ro^*J?!j 
such  remarkable  results  from  the  establiM- 
ment  of  a  "butterfljr   comer"  in  o"*' 
garden  to  gain  from  it  more  than  enoup 
pleasure  to  compensate  for  the  trouWe 
and  the  small  loss  of  garden  beauty  tnaJ 
the  scheme  entails.     The  latter  w  >J- 
evitable,   for   there   is    nothing   in  tj* 
behaviour  of   butterflies  in  a  garden  to 
support  the  popular  scientific  theory  tM* 
we  owe  the  bright   colours  and  daiflv 
markings  of  flowers  to  the  ^^^^^^^J^ 
of  honey-seeking  insects.    To  a  Red  Ao' 
miral  the  appearance  of  a  flower  fl?®"|"  *: 
make  no  difference.  Provided  that  it  offers 
"sweets"  to  his  taste,  he  will  as  re^ 
resort  to  a  rotten  Pear,  or  to  the  snw 
mixture  spread  by  entomologists  on  tbe  Jran*" 
of  trees,  as  to  any  flower.    Indeed,  »  X^fJ 
attention  happens  to  be  drawn  in  **^*^^°*ug 
the  dark  stain  on  a  tree  trunk  <»"*®^,%!J[ 
ill-smelling  slime  that  exudes  through  the  Dtf 
when  ^t-n)oth  caterpillars  are  devounnj  w 
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inner  wood,  yoa  may  often  see  Red  Admirals 
C^reatlj  disputing  with  horaets  and  'wasps  for 
tlie  liqaor.  Nay,  it  was  at  sach  a  strange 
feaat  that  I  discovered  as  a  boy  the  first 
Oamberwell  Beaaty  that  I  had  the  good  luck 
to  sea  So  long,  however,  as  vour  ^  butterfly 
comer  "  contains  the  riffht  kinos  of  flowers,  yon 
need  not  fear  that  the  Dutterflies  will  desert  it 
for  these  **  dainties." 


The  Bmt  "Buttibflt  Flowbes." 

Of  all  flowers  known  to  me,  that  which  the 
Red  Admirals,  Peacocks,  and  Tortoiseshells 
seem  to  like  best  is  Peppermint ;  but  as  you 
cannot  have  this  untiay  herb  spreading  all 


and  creeping  thing  that  feeds  on  honey,  and  in 
mild  weather  during   autumn,  wheth( 
visit  the  Ivy  by  day  or 
always  find  a  wondrous 
guests  assembled. 


aer  you 
by  night,  you  will 
company  of  insect 


AN  ARTISTS  NOTE-BOOK. 


Fbom  Sprino  to  Autumn. 

In  spring  the  same  butterflies  that  gathered 
for  their  last  meal  on  the  Ivy  bloom  mav  meet 
again  where  wild  Hyacinths  grow  in  plenty ; 
and  I  have  seen  natural  beds  of  these  flowers 
wLose  blue  haze  seemed 
from  a  little  distance  to 
be  sprinkled  with  large 
I  purple    and    bright 


E 


A  NEW  BEGONIA  FOR  BASKETS. 

EG  ONI  A    MARIE    BOUCHETT 

should  be  taken  note  of  by  those 

who  wish  for  a  ffood  basket  plant 

It  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 

the    Royal    Horticultural   Society 

recently.     Many   of    the    trailing 

shoots  were  quite  4  feet  longhand  the  plant 

was  3  feet  or  more  across.     The  flowers  are 

scarlet  and   quite 

double,   but  not   the 

doubling    we    are 

m 


iShouji  bv  Mr.  W.  GreenwU,  Maiden  Park,  Woldingham  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Lintott\  at  a  meeting  0/  the  Rcyal  Hortietatural  Soeiety 
on  July  SI,  and  given  an  avmrd  af  merit.) 


accustomed  to  see  in  many  of  the  tuberous 
varieties.  The  drawing  represents  about  the 
natural  size  of  the  plant. 


over  the  place,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  trio  of 
popular  ffarden  flowers  run  the  Peppermint 
close.  These  are  Scabious.  Sedum  spectabile, 
and  Michaelmas  Daisy,  or  the  compact  blue 
varieties  especially.  Tne  flowers  of  all  kinds 
of  Thistles  are  very  attractive,  too,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  handsome  butterflies  are  seen 
anywhere  to  such  advantage  as  when  two  or 
three  are  spreading  their  wings  together  on 
the  deep  blue  blooms  of  Thistle  or  Sea 
Holly.  French  and  African  Marigolds  arc 
"butterfly  flowers"  also,  as  well  as  Verbena 
and  that  old-fashioned  flowering  herb,  the 
Tansy.  Later  on,  however,  your  garden  will 
contain  nothing  to  tempt  tne  butterflies  from 
flowering  Ivy.  In  the  Ivy  bloom  Nature 
provides  the  year's  late  supper  for  every  flying 


yellow  Lilies,  from  the  number  of  Peacock  and 
Brimstone  butterflies  that  were  hanging  to  the 
Hyacinth  bells.  Ap,  moreover,  flower-haunting 
hawk- moths  will  visit  a  garden  which  pleases 
them  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  are 
almost  more  interesting  from  tneir  swift 
mysterious  ways  than  the  butterflies,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  wherever  there  are  Petunias 
and  Red  Valerian.  Jasmine  and  Honeysuckle, 
there  will  be  hawk-moths.  Among  trees,  the 
Lime,  Sycamore,  and  Willow  are  most  attrac- 
tive to  moths ;  and  of  shrubs,  perhaps  the 
Syringa,  Snowberry,  Privet,  and  Laurel.  In 
July,  however,  almost  every  honey-seeking 
insect  of  your  garden  will  desert  it  for  the 
Bramble,  flowering  in  the  neighbouring  hedges. 
The  Sallow  in  spring,  the  Bramble  in  summer, 
and  ihe  Ivy  in  autumn  offer  the  three  great 
flower  feasts  of  the  insect  world.      E.  K.  R. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS 

VIII.— ROSACBJS. 

Slob  or  Blackthobn  (Pninus  oommnnis)— This 
is  the  origin  of  the  Bullace  (sab.  ap.  insititia),  and 
of  the  Flum  (sub.  sp.  domestica),  being  common  in 
hedges,  &c.,  all  over  England.  It  has  spines  or 
abortive  branohes  in  the  wild  state ;  but  these 
become  developed  into  branches  under  cultivation, 
so  that  Plum  trees  become  spineless.  The  fruit  is 
^  astringent  for  food,  but  makes  a  fair  conserve. 
British  port  wine  has  been  made  with  it,  and  the 
juice  affords  a  good  marking  ink.  Some  sixty 
y^^®„*?°  ^^^  ^•^ves  were  collected  for  making 
I*  he  Tea,  and  advertised  as  a  substitute  for  Tea 
leaves.  The  present  writer  possesses  a  sample  of 
it ;  but  as  it  was  employed  in  adulterating  China 
Tea  It  was  suppressed.  The  bark  of  the  Sloe,  being 
astringent,  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cinchona  in  ague  and  fever.  The  wood  is  particu- 
larly strong,  so  is  useful  for  the  teeth  of  rakes,  Ac 
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The  Bub-species  BulUce  has  globose  drape,  black 
or  yellow  in  colour.  It  is  occasionally  wild  ;  but 
doubtfully  so  in  many  places.  It  extends  to  North 
Africa  and  the  Himalaya.  It  is  somewhat  austere 
in  flavour,  but  much  lees  so  under  cultivation.  The 
second  sub-species,  the  domestic  Plum,  is  only 
indigenous  in  West  Asia.  Plums  of  many  sorts 
have  been  grown  since  the  ancient  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Thus  the  Damson  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  having  been  introduced  from  Damascus 
into  Italy  before  100  B.C.  The  Green  Gage  came 
from  Chartreuse  and  was  brought  there  by  Claude, 
the  wife  of  Francis  the  First,  and  is  still  called 
Reine  Claude.  Prunes  are  a  variety  especially 
cultivated  in  South  France  and  dried.  Plum 
trees  constantly  throw  up  suckers  from  their 
roots,  by  which  they  might  be  propagated,  but 
they  are  generally  grafted  in  order  to  retain  good 
sorts. 

Cherry  (Prunus  sp.).— This  fruit  is  derived  from 
three  British  species.  The  wild  or  Dwarf  Cherry 
(P.  Cerasus)  occurs  in  many  parts  of  England  and 
is  regarded  as  indigenous.  It  is  the  origin  of  the 
Morello,  Duke,  and  Kentish  Cherries.  In  the 
wild  state  the  frait  is  small  and  acid.  Gean 
(P.  Avium)  is  found  in  copses  and  woods;  but  is 
probably  wild  only  in  the  south.  It  is  the  origin 
of  the  Geans,  Hearts,  and  Bigaroon  Cherries. 
Pliny  says  of  it :  "  The  Cherry  did  not  exist  in 
Italv  until  the  victory  of  L.  Lucullus  over 
Mithridates,  in  the  year  of  the  city  680.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  this  tree  from  Pontus,  and 
now,  in  the  course  of  120  years,  it  has  travelled 
beyond  the  ocean  and  arrived  even  in  Britannica.*' 
It  extends  from  Europe  to  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
called  Ceras  in  Persia,  so  that  this  word  is  pro- 
bably the  origin  of  the  name.  The  wood  is  very 
compact,  so  is  useful  for  cabinet  work  and  for 
pipes.  On  the  continent  a  spirit  is  distilled  from 
the  frait  known  as  Kirschenwasser.  Noyau  and 
Ratafia  are  said  to  be  flavoured  with  the  keraelsi 
which,  like  the  Almond  (another  species  of  Pranus), 
develop  prussio  acid.  Maraschino  is  also  prepared 
from  a  variety  of  Cherry  grown  in  Dalmatia. 

Bird  Cherry  (P.  Padus)  is  the  third  British 
species,  also  occurring  in  copses  and  woods.  It 
has  racemes  and  not  umbels  of  flowers.  It  bears 
small,  black,  and  bitter  frait,  and  was  used  in 
Scotland  to  flavour  gin  and  whisky.  Birds  are 
fond  of  the  fruit,  hence  its  name.     The  wood  of 


this  species  is  very  prettily  veined,  so  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers,  but  is  rather  small,  being  more 
useful  for  the  handles  of  tools. 

Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea  Ulmaria). — This  familiar 
herb,  frequenting  ditches  by  roadsides  and 
meadows,  etc.,  is  also  called  Queen  of  the  Meadows. 
It  was  sunposed  to  have  medicinal  virtues  in  its 
fragrant  flowers,  but  without  any  good  reason.  It 
was  one  of  fifty  insredients  in  a  drag  called 
*'  S  a  V  e,*'  mentioned  in  Chaucer's  **  Knight's 
Tale,"  when  after  the  battle,  **eek  save  they 
drunken,  for  they  wolde  here  lymes  have."  It  was 
called  Medii'ort  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Dropwort  (Spiraea  Filipendula). — This  occurs  in 
dry  pastures,  as  the  Chalk  Downs  of  Sussex.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves  and  tuberous  roots,  which  have 
been  used  as  food  in  times  of  scarcity  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  called 
Philipendula  and  Fisalidos,  and  was  supposed 
useful  for  the  stone.  Beins;  bard,  it  was  beaten  up 
with  the  stony  Gromwell  miits  and  Cherry  stones 
on  the  principle  of  *'  like  cures  like." 

Raspberry  (Rubus  Idseus). — The  wild  Rasp- 
berry takes  the  place  of  the  Blackberry  in  the 
North,  as  about  Perth  and  even  at  Buxton  in 
Derbyshire,  occurring  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  are  as  pleasant  to  eat,  but  smaller  than 
those  of  the  cultivated  variety.  It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Skye  use  them  for  makins  syrup  and 
spiritous  beverages.  As  also  in  Poland  the  juice 
is  simply  fermented.  Gerarde  figures  and  describes 
it  as  RuDus  Idceus,  the  Raspis  bush  or  Hindberrie, 
but  speaks  of  the  fruit  as  **of  taste  not  very 
pleasant."  It  was  called  Raspa  in  the  four  teen  tn 
century,  and  Raspberry  wine  was  then  made  from 
it  and  used  as  medicine.  It  derives  its  name 
Idseus  from  *' Mount  Ida  on  which  it  groweth" 
(Gerarde).  The  Raspberry  was  first  transplanted 
and  cultivated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Blackberry  (R.  fraticosus). — This  has  numerous 
Bub-species  and  varieties.  Used  as  a  drag  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  it  is  now  one  of  the  very  few  wild 
fruits  of  this  country,  which  is  largely  collected  and 
sold  by  the  fruiterers. 

Cloudberry  (R.  Chamiemorus)  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  is  quite  a 
dwarf  plant,  under  12  inches  in  height.  The  fruit 
is  of  an  orange  colour,  well  flavoured,  and  some- 
times made  into  a  preserve ;  but  it  is  more  used  in 


Scandinavia,  where  the  plant  is  abundant  It  isi 
cooling  and  delicious  frait  eaten  with  sugar  and 
cream.  Vinegar  is  also  made  by  the  fermentatioo 
of  the  frait  George  Hknslow. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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ROCKS  ON  A  I.AW3B  SCAJ,B,   WITH  ROCKY  STEPS  LEADING  TO  HIGHER  PORTION. 


ROCK    GARDEN -MAKING. 

XII.— Rock  Building  on  Abrupily  Slopisg 

Qrodnd.— Rocks  on  a  Large  Scale. 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  pointed  out  whit 
I  consider  the  most  effective  way  of 
dealing  with  rocks  built  on  abruptly 
sloping  ground.  The  illustration  there 
given  showed  a  portion  of  some  com- 
pleted  work  on  rather  a  small  scale.  I 
will  now  briefly  consider  the  construction  of 
rocks  on  a  larger  scale  under  similar  circum- 
stances, i.e.,  on  a  sloi>e  more  or  less  abrupt, 
and  by  way  of  illustration  I  have  photographed 
a  portion  of  Mr.  P.  Singer's  rock  gwtien  at 
Paignton. 

If,  even  in  small  rock  gardens,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  picturesque  effect  to  have  the 
rocks  not  too  continuous,  but  well  broken  ufs 
this  becomes  still  more  important  in  the  caae 
of  a  rock  garden  on  a  large  scale.  Bold  eflfecte 
in  a  large  rock  garden  are  verj;  necessary.  To 
produce  them  we  must  provide  a  series  (rf 
absolutely  distinct  features,  which,  however, 
should  be  so  grouped  as  to  be  harmomooa 
when  seen  as  a  whole.  The  rocks,  for  instance, 
in  one  place  may  appear  very  bold  and  massive 
and  almost  bare  of  vegetation,  whilst  in  another 
the  plants  may  appear  thinly  scattered  or 
crowded  together  in  masses.  Rocky  projec- 
tions might  vary  with  deep  recesses  or  caves, 
or  solid  rocks  with  scattered  fragments,  and 
here  and  there  grassy  banks  or  a  tricklinjj 
stream  might  still  further  vary  the  scene.  A 
series  of  different  pictures  welded  into  one  is 
perhaps  the  best  definition  of  what  a  large  rock 
garden  should  be. 

Not  only  should  the  features  of  such  a  rock 
garden  vary  as  much  as  possible,  but  tiiere 
must  also  be  different  modes  of  access.  We 
mav,  of  course,  have  a  comfortable  main  gravel 
walk  winding  through  the  rocks,  and  branching 
off  from  this  we  mav  have  a  few  smaller  patiu 
winding  still  more,  but  to  make  every  pjurt  of 
the  rocks  accessible  bv  means  of  such  paths 
would  be  a  great  mistake.  There  would  have 
to  be  too  many  paths,  and  these  would  detract 
from  a  natural  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  rock  garden 
should  be  so  arranged  that  every  plant  can 
easily  be  reached,  but  this  can  be  done  without 
formal  paths.  One  of  the  easiest  and,  at  the 
same  time,  most  natural  ways  of  accomplishing 
this  is  by  means  of  irregularly  connected 
patches  of  grass  between  the  groups  of  rock 
or  by  stepping-stones  protruding  irr^ularly 
frona  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  greenery.  On 
sloping  ground  a  dried-up  streamlet  forms  a 
most  convenient  mode  of  access,  as  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  most  natural.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  about  the  construction  of  this. 
But  on  abruptly  sloping  ground  the  most  con- 
venient and  practical  method  of  communicfltioD 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  parts  is  by 
means  of  step.  Steps  which  are  in  direct 
continuance  of  a  path  might  be  made  perfectly 
regular  either  of  wooden  slabs  or  stones- 
preferably  the  latter— because  they  would  be 
permanent  and  not  liable  to  decay.  Among 
the  irregular  portions  of  a  rock  garden 
rocky  steps  are  more  convenient  and  pic- 
turesque. Rocky  steps  should  be  a  comfortable 
staircase  without  in  the  least  looking  like  one. 
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Such  rock^  stem  are  plainly  shown  in  the 
accoiupanying  iUostration  of  the  rock  sarden 
at  Oldway,  Paignton.  Though  easily  as- 
cended, these  steps  are  at  the  same  time 
very  irreffolar,  and  form,  as  it  were,  part 
of  the  rocks  themselves,  in  making  them  care 
was  taken  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  plants, 
ao  arran^  that  they  would  partly  clothe  the 
rocks  without  impeding  access.  Admirably 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose  are  plants  like 
Veronica  repens,  Th^us  lanuginoeus,  Are- 
naria  balearica,  Veronica  alpina,  and  others  of 
a  simUar  nature. 

In  this  rock  garden  the  rocks  are  irregu- 
larly stratified,  consisting,  in  fact,  of  limestone. 
On  the  left,  in  the  background  of  the  picture, 
will  be  seen  a  cave  formed  by  what  appears  to 
be  massive  rocks,  from  which  descenos  a  small 
stream  of  water  feeding  a  Lily  pool  and  a  bog- 
bed  in  the  foreground.  The  surface  of  these 
rocks  is  not  plastered  in  any  way.  but  shows 
really  the  natural  stone  itself.  Tne  boulders 
forming  the  cave  have  the  appearance  of  blocks 
of  stone  weighing  fifty  tons  or  more.  In 
reality  few  of  the  stones  weigh  more  than  one 
ton,  out  these  are  joined  together  in  such  a 
inray  that  they  appear  united.  Most  of  the 
large  rocks  so  constructed  have  their  interior 
filled  with  soil  for  plants.  The  cave  shown  is 
a  roomy  one,  and  will  form  a  cool  retreat 
durinff  hot  weather.  It  is  approached  on  one 
side  tiirough  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  means  of  stepping-stones  below  the 
iraterfall. 

During  the  construction  of  this  rock  garden 
care  was  taken  to  group  the  plants  in  such  a 
w^ay  that  distinct  features  were  produced. 
Small  rocky  beds  were  reserved  exclusively 
for  small  alpines  of  the  choicer  kinds;  in  other 
portions  were  grouped  colonies  of  Opuntias, 
Aloes,  Ac,  while  rock  shrubs  in  great  variety 
adorn  the  bolder  and  more  massive  rocks.  In 
the  construction  considerably  over  1,000  tons 
of  stone  were  used,  and  the  picture  shows  only 
a  portion  of  the  work. 

Flmside,  Exeter,  F.  W.  Meter. 

(To  he  continited,) 
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DISA    CLIO. 

A  mentioned  in  The  Gardrn  last  week, 
Sir  William  Smith  Marriott,  the 
Down  House,  Blandford,  Dorset, 
kindly  sent  flowers  of  the  new  Disa 
Clio,  a  hybrid  raised  at  Blandford 
between  D.  grandiflora  and  D. 
Veitchii.  Disa  Clio  is  thus  a  secondary  hybrid, 
D.  Veitchii  having  been  raised  by  crossing 
D.  racemosa  and  I),  grandiflora.  The  latter 
species  bears  flower-stems  some  18  inches  high, 
and  the  lower  sepals  of  the  large  blooms  are 
bright  scarlet,  while  the  upper  sepal  is  of 
a  lighter  colour.  D.  Veitchii  has  flowers 
smaller  than  those  of  D.  grandiflora,  of  a  rosy- 

Surple  colour.  The  new  hybrid  has  large 
owers,  whose  lower  sepals  are  a  lovely  rich 
rose  colour,  the  upper  one  being  rather 
paler. 

The  advent  of  Disa  Clio  brings  the  number  of 
hybrid  Disas  recorded  to  five.  The  others  are 
D.  langleyensis  (racemosa  x  tripetaloides),  pale 
rose ;  Kewensis  (grandiflora  x  tripetaloidesX 
rose-pink;  Premier  (Veitchii  x  tripetaloides), 
purplish-rose ;  and  Veitchii.  There  is  room 
for  this  latest  hybrid,  for  the  flowers  are  large 
and  handsome,  and  the  plant  is  evidently  a 
vigorous  grower^  judging  from  the  specimens 
shown  by  Sir  William  Ikmrriott  at  the  Holland 
House  show. 


FOUR   NEW    CATTLEYAS    (NATURAL 

HYBRIDS). 
Thb  following  new  and  beaatifal  nataral  hybrid 
Orchidi  were  reoently  in  flower  in  the  Woodlands 
ooUeotioD : — 

Cattlkta  X  LuoT  Embbt. 
Thii  li  &  very  pretty  naturnt  hjbrifJ.  The 
parentfl  Are  pro^)*h|y  C.  i^utL&U  v*r»  PrinrJi  >;  C. 
IfrAnuloiui,  ft  but  nitu-h  Ih^  nfiiHMirwice  of  &  good 
vAnety  of  iViMKii,  byt  biw  tioun  of  lh«  caUoiitietA 
(if  Um  lip  »o  c.harft<ytcnBtk'  m  that  vtiriety.  Tb& 
gr^nulooa  chitractpr*  KoWDVer,  in  w«\\  brought  ottt  iti 
the  two  lower  vepdib.  The  flow  or  m  of  a  tMrfrnt 
fth&p^,  and  tb«  sepA!*  and  petal  a  Are  of  a  pWni  tjg 
Itgbi  mee  ahade^  intiirsperfied  witb  &  iiunil^t^r  tif 
magenta  CO loure<J  ?pots,  wbich  am  very  ootiteAble 
on  the  e^lgus  of  the  p^iAle.  The  extreme  edges  of 
the  peLai§  Ar(>  creAmy  whJU.  The  AepAl»  &re  re- 
niarkftble  in  ha  ring  a  rather  thickened  gnwu  apest, 


is  a  slight  saffiiaion  or  veininff  of  claret  colour. 
The  front  lobe  of  the  labellum  u  of  a  rich  parple- 
crimaon,  which  alao  diminishes  in  density  towards 
the  base.  The  side  lobes  are  almost  clear  white, 
with  a  suffusion  of  pink  on  the  edges. 

CATTT.ETA     KRAMKRIANA, 

a  natural  hybrid,  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in 
C.  intermedia  x  C.  Forbesii,  which  latter  it  more 
resembles  than  the  former;  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  glorified  Cattleya  Forbesii.  The  flower  is  not 
altogether  showy,  yet  it  is  really  beautiful,  not- 
withstanding its  rather  narrow  pale  lemon-coloured 
sepals  and  petals.  The  sepals  have  rather  a 
thickened  green  apex.  However,  the  real  beauty 
of  the  flower  is  brought  out  in  the  exquisitely 
marked  lip,  which  is  traced  and  veined,  with  a 
lovely  shade  of  chestnut-red,  the  interspaces  being 
filled  with  a  soft  orange  colour,  paling  on  the  front 
lobe,  the  edges  of  which  are  creamy  white.  From 
beneath  the  column  towards  the  front  edge  of  the 
lip  run  two  diotinct  toothed  lines  of  a  chestnut- 
rM,  which  are  suffused  in  the  mid-vein  to  a  soft 
orange  colour.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  four 
natural  hybrid  Cattleyas  can  be  found  in  bloom  at 
one  time,  and  only  iu  such  princely  collections  as 
Mr.  Measures'  can  such  fine  things  be  found  at  all. 
The  above  new  Orchids  have  been  imnorted  by 
Mr.  Measures,  and  exist  only  in  the  Woodlands 
collection.  Argutus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


LITHOSPERMUM   PROSTRATUM. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR,— "M.  L.  W.,"  in  the  «•  Notes  from 
Swanswick  "  in  The  Garden  of  June  27, 
kindly  gives  me  some  useful  hints  as  to 
the  successful  culture  of  the  double 
crimson  Sweet  William,  for  which  I  had 
previously  asked  in  your  columns.  I 
will  attempt  to  repay  your  correspondent  with  my 
experiences  in  growing  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
which  does  remarkably  well  with  me  here  in  Kent, 
so  much  so  that  I  have  never  lost  a  single  plant  or 
had  a  sickly  one  so  far.  My  advice  to  those 
desirous  of  growing  and  successfully  flowerins  this 
plant  msy  b«  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  Begin 
with  good  well-rooted  specimens  (mine  came  from 
Anthony  Waterer  of  Knap  Hill),  plant  carefully  in 
liffht  loamy  soil,  with  sand  and  leaf-mould  or  peat 
added,  but  no  manure  of  any  kind,  in  a  warm, 
sunny,  and  well-drained  position,  the  roots  being 
close  against  the  edging  stones  of  the  rockery,  or 
other  stones  deeply  fixed  in  the  soil,  and  more  or 
less  above  the  general  ground  level.     Those  that 
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I  and  the  blod^  of  the  lip  is  of  s  deep  purple  crimson, 
the  lobes  art?  whity  wiih  el  very  ftlriking  pink  fluHh, 
'  whit^h  m  de^'pest  ou  Iho  outpr  aurfacep. 

I  Cattleya    X    Piiii.ir  AftiAsuitEs. 

\      A  very  dislmct  and  hand^umifi  nati:tral   hybrid, 

the  sepalfl  and   petal »   nmch  resembling   those  of 

0.  granuloiia.     They  are  of  a  charming  abode  of 

'  ocbre  orange,  stained  with  a  Buspicion  of  red  ochre, 

I  intereperaed  with  minute  crimson  spots.     The  front 

\  lobo  ot  the  liibellum  is  of  an  exquisite  purple-tirimson, 

which  diininiahefi  in  density  towards  the  ha«;e.    The 

sidfi  lol^ies  on  the  outside  are  of  &  pleasing  pink, 

which   ehadcH  away   almost   to  whitw  lowarda  tha 

hi^e,  and  the  inner  eides  of  the  lobes  are  creamy 

white,  with  a  faint  ru fusion  of  pink  ou  the  upper 

erdges.     Another  fine  form  noLice<l  was 

('aTTLKYA    X     MmK.    BlOlNAKPj 

a  very  pretty  and  fr harming  natural  hybrid, 
somewhat  reeembJing  the  briiiiant  one  juet  spoken 
of,  VI 7L.,  Philip  MeaBuro^.  In  reality  it  is  very 
near  I  hat,  but  differs  in  the  sepals  and  potafa 
being  more  sombre.  They  are,  however,  of  a  moat 
exquisite  soft  colour,  marked  with  a  number  of  dark 
crimson  spots*  which  tvre  parti rjolnrly  notict^ble  at 
the  iipcjx  of  the  petals,  on  the  edges  of  which  there 


1  foot  to  2  feet  only.  I  seldom  sive  any  water, 
'  except  in  a  spell  of  very  dry  weather  in  spring  or 
summer,  when  they  get  an  occasional  soaking  with 
rain-water.  Of  course,  I  cannot  expect  this  lovely 
plant  to  grow  as  rampantly  and  flower  as  freely 
here  as  it  does,  for  example,  in  the  gardens  at 
Tresco  Abbey  in  the  Scilly  Islands ;  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  have  nice  healthy  specimens,  hardly  ever 
without  a  few  flowers  on  them  at  least,  ana  with 
no  sickly  yellow  foliage  to  disfigure  them.  Pro- 
bably the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil  is  detrimental 
'  to  L.  prostratum  ;  my  neighbour,  Mr.  J.  C.  Ley, 
thinks  so,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  It 
may  be  only  fancy,  but  it  looks  like  a  "  lime-hater." 
If  this  is  the  case  no  doubt  sandstone  would  be 
better  for  it  than  my  Kentish  *'  Rag,''  though  with 
good  sound  hard  blocks  of  the  latter  there  can  be 
only  an  infinitesimal  amount  of  lime  dissolved  by 
rain  or  artificial  watering. 

raiding,  Kent.  S.  G.  R. 

LILIES  DISEASED. 
[To  THK  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  season  has  been  absolutely  the  worst  I 
have  noticed,  as  far  as  the  Lily  disease  is  concerned. 
The  old    Madonna  has    been    almost  a  complete 
failure    here.      Long    before    the    flower -spikes 
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attttiDed  anything  like  their  full  height  they  were 
attooked  by  the  disease.  I  have  recently  been 
ja<k[ing  small  holdings  and  cottage  gardens, 
ncT  what  stmok  me  most  in  these  gardens 
was  the  splendid  lot  of  Liliam  oandidom.  There 
were  large  clamps  and  fine  spikes  8  feet  high,  and 
in  some  cases  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen  flowers 
on  a  spike.  Bat  I  also  noticed  that  very  few  of 
the  Lilies  were  qaite  free  from  the  disease,  and  in 
one  case  the  lady  who  had  charge  of  the  flower 
garden  compUined  that  "  the  Lilies  were  not  as  fine 
as  usual,  and  that  something  had  happened  to 
them,*'  which  she  attributed  to  some  one's  care- 
lessness in  waterinff  with  **  salty  water."  It  was, 
however,  only  too  plain  that  the  disease  had  taken 
hold  of  them. 

An  expert  who  was  looking  over  the  gardens  here 
told  me  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  Madonna 
Lily,  L.  candidum  and  L.  c  speciosum.  The 
latter  variety  is  of  CSontinental  origin,  and  more 
susceptible  to  the  disease  than  the  type ; 
indeed,  he  said  it  was  the  variety  which  had  spread 
the  disease  over  the  country.  That  two  distinct 
forms  have  found  their  way  into  this  garden  there 
is  no  doubt.  Another  thing  which  is  equally  clear 
is,  when  I  first  took  charge  the  disease  was 
unknown.  The  Madonna  Lily  was  abundant  and 
good,  and  no  trouble  was  experienced.  There  have 
been  many  bulbs  added,  chiefly  from  the  cottagers' 
gardens,  as  well  as  a  few  for  the  purpose  of  foroing 
and  afterwards  planted  out.  A  strange  thing 
about  it  is  that  this  Lily  will  foroe  slowly  and 
produce  perfectly  healthy  plants  as  well  as  fine 
spikes  of  flower.  But,  however  carefully  the  bulbs 
are  harvested  and  afterwards  planted  out,  they 
take  the  disease  badly  the  first  year,  and  are  useless 
afterwards. 

Remedies  are  numerous,  and,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  useless  also.  I  treated  500  bull>s  in  the 
following  way :  I  duff  them  up  in  Auffust,  spread 
them  on  mats  in  the  f  uil  sun.  After  they  nad  become 

?[uite  dry  they  were  covered  with  sulphur  and 
ully  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  were  frequently 
turned  aoout  in  the  sulphur.  After  a  fortnight  of 
this  kind  of  treatment,  I  placed  them  in  a  cement 
cask  in  layers,  and  covered  each  layer  with  black 
sulphur.  The  casks  were  covered  over  bv  a  close- 
fitting  lid  and  kept  perfectly  dr^.  At  the  end  of 
September  they  were  planted  m  a  rather  poor 
lignt  soil.  Each  bulb  was  placed  on  coarse  road 
sand  and  a  little  sulphur.  They  grew  well,  and  the 
first  season  all  looked  like  succeeding.  Fairly 
good  flower-spikes  were  produced  and  healthy  foliage. 
This  year,  however,  they  are  a  complete  failure, 
not  a  trace  of  foliase  could  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
June.  In  the  hardy  border,  however,  there  were, 
and  are  now,  some  fairly  good  spikes  of  bloom, 
and  these  are  struggling  among  Cferman  Iris  and 
other  strong-growing  plants.  Is  it  shelter  they 
require  early  in  the  »pnng  ?  A. 


IRIS  MONNIERI   AND  IRIS  AUREA. 

[To  THB  Editob  of  "Tbb  Oabdbn."] 
Sir, — The  above  are  two  of  the  best  late  Irises  in 
cultivation.  No  garden  where  hardy  plants  are 
grown  is  complete  without  these  Irises ;  both  are 
most  striking  and  ornamental  plants.  Perhaps 
they  require  a  little  more  care  than  the  ordinary 
German  varieties.  They  certainly  like  good  soil 
and  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  warm  weather, 
and  less  of  the  latter  durins  the  winter  months. 
When  well  grown  thev  are  noble  plants ;  the  colour 
of  the  flower  is  a  good  yellow.  One  thing  I  have 
noticed  about  these  Inses  is,  that  they  certainly 
do  like  a  change  of  soil  of tener  than  the  Qerman 
varieties.  If  left  in  the  same  place  for  several  years 
they  become  weak  and  gradually  die,  starting  from 
the  middle  of  the  pla^t.  They,  however,  soon 
recover  when  divided  and  planted  in  new  and  good 
soil.  This  season,  in  common  with  most  things  in 
the  earden,  they  came  into  flower  very  late — second 
week  in  July — ^just  while  we  were  experiencing  a 
short  spell  of  hot  weather,  consequently  they  did 
not  last  quite  so  long  as  one  could  wish.  A  bold 
sroup  of  these  Iris  well  flowered  is  a  distinct 
feature  in  the  hardy  border. 

I  remember  seeing  them  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition  in  the  late.  Rev.  H.  Ewbank's  garden. 


I.  Monnieri  was  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  The 
flowers  were  oorreepondingly  large,  and,  being 
planted  in  a  bold  group,  the  effect  was  good. 
Some  time  after  several  large  pieces  were  sent 
here  from  the  Ryde  garden.  These  Irises  have 
done  fairly  well  hero,  but  neither  has  attained 
anything  like  the  vigour  they  did  at  Rvde. 
Another  distinct  Iris  I  saw,  and  which  was  after- 
wards sent  here  from  St.  John's,  was  I.  spuria. 
This  is  a  very  free  flowering  species,  making  free 
growth.  The  colour  of  the  flower  is  distinct  yellow 
and  grejrish  blue.  It  is  by  no  means  rare,  but  I 
mention  it  because  it  is  interesting,  and  a  fairly 
good  border  plant.  This  is  not  so  particular  about 
soil,  and  will  thrive  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  ordinary  German  varieties. 
Cirencester.  A. 


HUMIDITY  IN  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  Mr. 
Parker  directs  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
atmospheric  treatment  of  houses  for  the  forced 
ffrowth  of  Peaches  and  Vines.  With  many  of  the 
Items  set  forth  in  Mr.  Parker's  notes  the  majority 
of  your  readers  will  readily  agree,  because  in  them 
are  embodied  plain  truths,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
perience. Mr.  Parker  very  trul^  says  that  the 
modem  structure  is  made  as  air-tight  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  that  the  old  time 
vinery  was  not  so  much  so,  but,  except  for  the 
smaller  squares  of  glass  used,  I  do  not  think 
much  fault  could  be  found  with  their  air-tight 
state.  In  the  modem  stracture  the  process  of 
ventilation  is  simplicity  itself.  A  hundred  feet 
can  be  ventilated  with  greater  dispatch  than 
one  light  can  often  be  opened  in  the  old- 
fashioned  roller  -  sliding,  weight  -  balanced  ven- 
tilator. Mr.  Parker  deals  ^ith  imperfect 
ventilation ;  another  evil  almost  equally  dreaded 
has  probably  not  troubled  him  much,  namely, 
mildew.  ^o  instances  occur  to  my  mind 
where  mildew  was  introduced  by  changes  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge.  In  one, 
the  vinery  had  been  allowed  to  lapse  into  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  which  was  continued  for  some 
time,  sufiicient,  at  any  rate,  for  the  vines  to  have 
become  accustomed  to  their  airy  surroundings. 
The  time  came  when  repairs  became  necessary, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  Vines,  not  taking  into 
account  the  more  air-tight  state  of  the  house,  gave 
similar  treatment  to  that  so  long  practised.  The 
consequence  was  the  atmosphere  became  over- 
charged with  sun-heated  vapour  before  air  was 
admitted  in  the  morning,  and  before  long  traces  of 
leaf  mildew  were  evident.  The  evil  of  mildew  on 
Vines  is  that,  once  established,  there  is  much  diflS- 
culty  in  again  eradicating  it  entirely  from  the 
house.  It  cannot  always  be  stamped  out  in  a 
season.  The  second  case  referred  to  was  brought 
about  simply  by  the  laxity  of  the  attendant  in 
giving  air  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  sun  striking 
on  the  roof  early  made  the  temperature  rise  above 
its  normal  state.  An  effort  then  to  reduce  this 
excess  of  heat  bv  widely-opened  ventilators  brought 
in  the  fungoid  fiend,  attacking  as  it  did,  both  leaf 
and  berry.  For  several  seasons  efforts  were  made 
to  stamp  it  out,  and  only  by  the  persistent  use  of 
sulphur  and  other  specifics  was  it  destroyed.  It  is 
a  ^od  rule  in  summer  time  to  open  the  ventilators 
before  the  sun  has  an  influence  on  the  inside 
atmosphere.  If  this  is  done  the  danger  of  pro- 
moting an  over-heated  and  stuffy  atmosphere  is 
avoid^  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  instead  there 
is  a  coolness,  even  under  the  midday  sun,  that 
could  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  Needless  to  say 
a  gradual  extension  of  the  ventilators  is  necessary. 
Mr.  Taylor,  when  gardener  at  Longleat  some  years 
ago,  made  it  an  invariable  rule  in  spring  and 
summer  for  the  ventilators  of  the  famous  vinery  in 
those  gardens  to  be  opened  at  6  a.m.,  no  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  weather  might  be.  Sufficient 
warmth  came  from  the  hot- water  pipes  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  buoyant,  and  with  a  perfect  system  of 
ventilation  in  the  spacious  roof  lantern  no  harm 
arose  even  without  sun  or  from  a  rainstorm. 

One  remark  of  Mr.  Parker's  is  not  quite  clear, 
wherein    he    says,   "  the  foliage    that    has    been 


dripping  with  moisture  all  night  is  subjected  to, 
perhaps,  two  hours'  sunshine  before  ventilataoo  ii 
given  to  allow  undue  moistare  to  escape."  Aa 
excessive  use  of  the  evaporating  trough  and  lite 
dampinff  down  of  the  floors  must  be  practiwd  to 
bring  about  a  dripping  state  of  the  fouage  in  thb 
early  morning.  I  find  the  air  of  the  house,  and 
consequently  the  foliage,  to  be  dry  at  this  eirij 
hour,  often  so  much  so  that  a  little  damping  don 
is  at  once  benefioiaL  I  find  air  roots  are  esnttad 
b^  Vines  that  are  forced  early  in  houses  not  suffi- 
ciently pijpe-heated.  With  ample  hot- water  pipei 
to  maintain  the  requisite  temperatures,  witboot 
resorting  to  excess  of  fire-heat,  a  more  eqaiUe 
state  of  atmospheric  moisture  and  temperaton  ii 
maintained.  These  roots,  too,  once  set  in  sctioD, 
can  be  accelerated  in  their  growth  bv  the  nae  of 
liquid  manures  in  the  evening  for  damping  tlie 
floor  surfaces.  This  we  have  proved  for  ssfanl 
years,  and  we  do  not  look  upon  these  air-fed  rooti 
with  any  misgivings  as  to  their  cause  or  porpoMi 
Vines  with  their  roots  partlv  outside  and  partly  in 
produce  these  air  roots  freely  when  forced  nther 
early  in  the  year.  We  have  one  small  home  Uun 
treated  that  each  year  provides  air  roots,  and  thw 
same  Vines  not  only  give  a  very  good  and  oiefd 
crop,  but  continue  in  robust  health  and  vigoor. 

Other  divisions  of  the  same  ranse  do  not  prodiwe 
air  roots,  because  they  are  started  more  natonDj 
into  growth,  and  there  is  not  the  same  need  iv 
the  lonff-continued  closed  ventilator.  A  dry  irid 
atmosphere,  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  boiler  flni, 
may  easily  bring  about  an  attack  of  red  spider  if 
that  particular  spot  be  neglected  in  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  damping  down,  or  a  timely  syringing 

W.  Strugnill 


THE  DOUBLE  CRIMSON  SWEET 
WILLIAM. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  notice  that  enquiries  have  been  aikei 
regarding  this  plant,  and  on  page  66  Mr.  Jeokioi 
ffives  valuable  information  as  to  its  behaviour  id 
heavy  soiL  I  observe  he  has  not  found  it  a  saoeai 
in  light  soils.  Regarding  its  culture  in  the  latter  I 
may  say  that  when  residing  at  Famborough  Grange, 
Hants,  I  grew  this  with  many  other  xuMiamm 
hardy  plants,  such  as  the  small  double  White  (or 
Scotch)  Rocket  and  the  old  double  SiberiiB 
Larkspur.  The  gentleman  I  served  bad  an  intenie 
love  for  hardy  plants,  and  the  double  Sweet 
William  was  a  great  favourite.  AocordiDg^7, 
I  made  every  effort  to  grow  it,  and  I  foond  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  stock  of  healthy  plaata 
My  method  was  to  propagate  some  plants  everf 
year  by  cuttings,  rooting  them  in  July  under  bind* 
liffhts  and  planting  them  out  in  early  qnnig. 
They  flowered  so  profusely  the  second  year  tW 
generally  they  were  of  no  further  use,  and  baviog 
young  stock  they  were  destroyed. 
Chard.  J.  Cbook. 


THB    PINE-APPLB    IN   THE 
TROPICS. 

Of  all  the  strictly  tropical  fruita  there  is  n«ie 
that  is  grown  as  extensively  as  the  PiDe^l>f^ 
Many  thoasands  of  acres  are  devoted  to  » 
culture  in  Southern  Florida,  which  is  the  omi 
section  where  it  succeeds  within  the  UniwJ 
States.  Our  markets  are  so  well  suppliw^^ 
the  home-^own  product  that  but  tew  Iw 
apples  are  imported,  although  a  few  y«ttt  *^ 
all  that  were  consumed  were  grown  in  J*"*^ 
and  other  tropical  islands.  There  are  w 
methods  of  culture.  One  is  in  the  open  ne^ 
just  as  Cabbages  are  growiL  The  other  pj 
18  to  plant  under  lath  sheds,  which  adout  w 
growing  the  most  tender  varieties :  ir^^  . 
the  largest  size  and  most  delicious  Y*^  -« 
then  obtained.  The  variety  generally  g^ 
under  sheds  is  the  Smooth  Cayenne.  ^"^^ 
and  many  others  are  also  grown  to  w 
extent  These  sheds  are  about  7  '^  ifSjJ 
and  are  made  in  a  substantial  manner.   1^ 
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l>een  found  by  experience  that  shedding  not 
only  makes  it  possible  to  now  Pineapples 
nrhere  there  is  a  little  frost,  by  covering  over 
iwith  muslin  in  winter,  but  the  shedding  does 
C^ood  in  summer  bv  tempering  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun.  Red  Spanish  is  the  variety 
commonly  grown  in  the  open  field.  The 
plants  are  set  about  2  feet  apart  each  way  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  They  bear  about  two  good 
crope,  and  are  then  dng  up  and  the  ground 
replanted.  H.  K  Van  Dkman. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 
THE   FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pkacuis. 

SHOULD  we  have  a  change  to  dry  weather 
one  of  the  moat  important  matters  in  the 
management  of  late  Peaohes  nnder  glaai 
will  &  the  liberal  application  of  water  to 
the  roots  and  foliage.  With  every  leaf 
and  branoh  spread  out  and  trained  within 
2  feet  of  the  glass,  a  mere  surface  watering  is  of 
very  little  use  to  inside  borders  at  any  time,  and 
when  the  heavy  strain  of  a  full  crop  is  in  force  a 


off  and  properly  repaired  and  painted  under  cover, 
when  the  material  used  will  last  much  longer  than 
it  would  do  after  the  houses  are  at  work  and  the 
wood  is  more  or  less  charged  with  mixture. 

ScocnsioN  Houses. 
As  these  are  cleared  of  fruit  the  first  work  will 
be  copious  washing  to  cleanse  the  foliage  and 
watering  to  set  the  roots  and  lateral  shoots  in 
action.  Then  will  follow  the  annual  cutting  away 
of  the  shoou  which  can  be  dispensed  with  to 
ensure  the  proper  ripening  of  the  trees. 

Melons. 
Where  efficiently  heated  pits  or  houses  are 
used  for  winter  Cucumbers  the  last  batch  of 
Melons  should  be  put  out.  If  some  free,  quick 
turning  in  variety,  like  Eaatnor  Castle,  Blenheim 
Orange,  or  Improved  Victory  of  Bath,  is  need, 
the  crop  will  be  ripe  by  the  middle  of  October, 
which  IB  quite  late  enough  to  expect  really 
good-flavoured  fruit,  and  a  verv  good  time  for 
puttinff  out  strong  plants  of  Telegraph  Cucum- 
ber. Unless  the  weather  continues  very  bad  no 
fire-heat  will  be  needed  before  the  female  blossoms 
begin  to  open,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  brisk  heat  of  80<»  to  00^  from 
fermenting  leaves  or  tan,  and  to  place  them  within 
the  influence  of  the  bottom-heat  pipes,  as  they 
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watering  that  does  not  reach  the  drainase 
frequently  induces  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  To  avoid  this,  let  all  inside  borders  be 
heavily  mulched  and  well  watered.  Syringe 
copiously  every  fine  morning,  and  again  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  house  may  be 
dosed  for  two  hours  to  swell  the  fruit.  Elevate 
all  the  Peaches  that  can  be  got  up  by  placing  short 
pieces  of  lath  under  them  and  across  the  wires  of 
the  trellis.  Give  nisht  air,  much  or  little,  accord- 
ing to  the  intendea  period  of  ripening,  and,  if 
portable,  draw  the  lights  quite  off  for  a  few  hours 
on  fine  settled  days  to  infuse  colour  and  to  give  the 
fine  flavour  which  Pesches  grown  in  cold  or  warm 
houses  never  attain.  When  elevating  the  fruit 
make  a  point  of  shortening  back  every  shoot  that 
will  be  taken  out  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  increasing  the  size  and 
letting  in  light  and  air.  The  weather  up  to  the 
present  time  has  not  been  sufficiently  warm  and 
settled  to  admit ~o|  stripping  the  early  house ;  but 
in  the  event  of  a  change  the  lights  may  be  taken 


will  be  indispensable  when  the  fruit  is  setting  and 
ripeninff.  They  will  then  grow  away  freely  with- 
out a  check,  and  will  set  plenty  of  fruit  on  the 
first  laterals.     If  Ti-inch  pots  are  used  allow  each 

Slant  to  carry  a  pair  of  evenly-set  fruit.  Top- 
ress  when  they  begin  to  swell,  and  feed  at  every 
watering.  Keep  ihe  plants  thoroughly  under 
command  in  pits  and  frames.  Train  the  leading 
shoots  towards  the  extremities,  pinch  out  the 
points  when  1  foot  from  the  sides,  thin  out  the 
laterals,  and  fertilise  every  flower  as  it  opens. 
Feed  well  and  water  overhead  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  85^  to  90^  about  3  p.m.,  and  shut 
up  for  the  day.  Cover  up  at  night,  and  give  a 
little  air  to  let  out  steanri,  as  linings  must  not  bo 
neslected  for  bottom-heat.  William  Cbump. 
Madrtfifield  Court  Oardeiia, 


should  everywhere  present  a  tidy  appearance.  Th« 
extreme  heat  experienced  last  month  has  been 
most  trving  to  many  things,  but  where  sufficient 
labour  has  been  at  oi>mmand  to  keep  them  well 
supplied  with  water  many  of  the  summer-flowerinff 
plants  are  now  a  wealth  of  blossom.  If  a  good 
mulch  has  been  spread  over  the  beds,  as  previously 
advised.  Tea-scented  Roses  and  many  herbaceous 
plants  will  continue  to  bloom  profusely,  even 
though  no  water  may  be  given  them. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums 
are  now  very  beautiful  and  attractive,  and  will 
soon  be  at  their  best.  Pick  off  old  flower-trusses 
and  seed-pods;  these,  with  all  decaying  leaves, 
should  be  picked  off  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the 
soil  thoroughly  watered,  manure  water  being  occa- 
sionally used  to  stimulate  the  growth.  Attend  to 
the  tying  up  of  all  tall  growing  plants  to  prevent 
wind  and  rain  breaking  them  down  and  thus 
spoiling  their  beauty.  Continue  to  peg  down  and 
regulate  the  growth  of  all  trailing  plants  such  as 
Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  Petuniss,  so  that  the 
soil  may  be  covered  as  speedily  as  possible.  This 
is  also  the  flowering  season  for  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  annuals  we  have.  Phlox  Drummondi,  and 
as  every  year  brings  forth  new  varieties,  some  of 
which  may  be  superior  to  the  old,  it  would  be 
well  for  amateurs  and  others  to  make  themselvcH 
familiar  with  the  new  strains.  Grandiflora  coccinea 
is  a  fine  scarlet ;  G.  splendens  a  vivid  crimson. 
The  Star  varieties,  with  white  margins,  are  also 
very  fine. 

LlLlUMS. 

Lilies  may  be  planted  out  from  August  to  April, 
or  later,  aocordinff  to  the  season,  but  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  all  Lilies  are  best  removed  to 
their  allotted  stations  as  soon  as  possible  after 
flowering.  Lilies  planted  now  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  first  rains  that  fall,  which  will  cause  the 
emission  of  new  roots,  which  maintain  their 
activity  all  the  autumn  and  winter.  The  Madonna 
Lily  may  now  be  lifted  with  entire  safety.  With 
this  Lily  avoid  deep  planting,  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  it  than  having  its  bulb  6  inches  or 
8  inches  below  the  surface.  Lilium  chalcedonicum, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  planted  not  less  than 
6  inches  deep ;  a  light  rich  soil  suits  it  well. 
Never  apply  fresh  manure  at  the  time  of  planting  ; 
this  is  generally  held  by  all  Lily  growers  to  be 
fatal  to  the  bulbs.  A  good  mulching  of  thoroughly 
rotten  manure  during  the  winter  months  will  be 
found  to  be  most  advantageous.       T.  B.  Field. 

AshwelUhorpe  QardtiiSt  Norwich, 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Just  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  pleasure  grounds 
and  the  flower  gardens  are  full  of  interest,  and 


INDOOR   GARDEN.. 

RiCHARDIA  AFRICANA. 

Plants  that  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
dormant  condition  until  now  should  have  the  old 
soil  shaken  out  and  the  tubers  sorted  over  into  two 
or  three  sizes.  Pot  them  up  in  a  compost  rich  in 
humus,  and  rendered  porous  by  the  addition  of 
coarse  sand  or  broken  oyster  shells.  The  largest 
tubers  should  be  potted  singly  in  8-inch  pots,  and 
for  the  second  size  6-inch  will  be  sufficient.  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  the  smallest 
tubers  may  be  potted  three  round  a  6-inch  pot.  If 
large  specimens  are  required  select  three  or  four 
tubers  of  equal  size  that  will  make  an  uniform 
plant.  These  may  be  potted  into  9-inch  or  10-inch 
pots,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tubers.  Drain 
the  pots  well,  as  the  plants  when  growing  require 
plenty  of  water.  After  potting  place  the  plants  in 
a  cold  pit,  and  give  but  little  water  until  they 
begin  to  make  fresh  roots. 

Tulips. 
The  same  treatment  and  soil  as  recommended 
above  are  suitable  for  all  the  early  varieties  of 
Tulips.  Narcissi  are  better  when  grown  in  pots. 
I  find  them  more  difficult  to  lift  and  make  up  than 
either  Hyacinths  or  Tulips,  they  also  prefer  a  little 
stronger  soil ;  and,  except  for  the  very  early 
Polyantha  varieties,  such  as  improved  Paper 
White  and  Soleil  d'Or,  it  is  desirable  to  add  a 
little  well  rotted  cow  manure  to  the  compost.  Of 
the  early  varieties  named  five  bulbs  may  be  placed 
in  a  6-inch  pot,  and  of  the  later  strong  growing 
varieties  three  bulbs  will  be  sufficient;  in  each 
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case  allow  half  an  inch  of  the  apex  of  the  balb  to 
appear  above  the  soiL  When  the  pottin{|  and 
boxing  are  completed  give  them  a  good  aoakinc  of 
water,  and  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  shed  or 
under  cover  until  the  next  da^,  when  they  may  be 
nlnnged  in  fine  ashee,  covering  them  2  inches  or 
S  inches  deep.  Select  a  space  for  them  shaded 
from  the  full  sun  and  free  from  stagnant  water. 

Roman  Hyacinths. 
The  season  for  planting  these  is  asain  at  hand, 
and  for  the  earliest  crop  of  flowers  bulbs  should  at 
once  be  potted.  Boxes  of  convenient  size,  2|  inches 
deep,  may  be  used  in  which  to  plant  the  bulbs  ; 
first  fill  them  three  parts  full  with  a  light  rich  soil, 
composed  of  loam,  leaf -soil,  and  one- fourth  part  of 
old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  rubbed  through  a  fine 
sieve  to  destroy  any  grubs,  with  a  good  addition  of 
sand,  press  the  soil  firmly  and  place  the  bulbs 
li  inches  apart  each  way.  Fill  up  the  boxes  until 
the  apex  of  the  bulb  only  is  exposed.  One  advan- 
tage of  the  use  of  boxes  is,  that  as  the  bulbs  lift 
readily  when  in  bloom,  pots  can  be  made  up  of 
uniform  appearance  as  required. 

Calceolarias. 

As  soon  as  the  young  seedlins  plants  are  large 
enou|;h  to  handle  prick  them  on  five  or  six  round 
the  nm  of  a  3-inch  pot,  and  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
keep  them  rather  close  in  a  cold  moist  frame,  raised 
near  the  glass  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  Sprinkle 
them  b'ehtly  overhead  each  morning. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaques. 
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Spinach  fob  Winter. 

This  is  a  very  important  crop,  providing  as  it  does 
in  winter  many  dishes  of^  a  wholesome  green 
vegetable.  A  good  breadth  may  now  be  sown,  and 
another  in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  A  plot  of 
ground  that  has  carried  an  eany  and  not  too 
exhaustive  crop,  such  as  Peas,  ^eans.  Lettuce, 
and  the  like,  will  suit  Spinach,  and  no  manure 
will  be  required  at  this  time.  Make  the  ground 
level  and  tread  firm,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
drills  15  inches  apart.  If  the  ground  is  dry  a  good 
watering  should  be  given  the  preceding  day.  Good 
varieties  are  The  Cuter  and  Prickly. 

COLEWOBTS. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  plant 
out  on  a  piece  of  good  erouud.  These  may  be 
planted  closer  together  than  is  advised  for  the 
ordinary  Cabbages  that  are  to  stand  the  winter. 
They  do  not  usually  attain  to  large  size,  and  do  not 
remain  upon  the  ground  for  any  length  of  time. 

MUSHBOOMS. 

The  beds  made  up  in  the  open  as  advised  in  a 
previous  calendar  will  now  be  bearing,  and  the 
surface  must  be  kept  covered  with  sweet  litter  to 
conserve  moisture.  Avoid  giving  water  as  far  as 
possible,  but  should  it  be  necessary  to  do  so  let 
It  be  lukewarm,  and  remove  the  litter  during  the 
operation.  One  or  two  applications  of  well- 
diluted  liquid  manure  will  be  beneficial  just  as  the 
« buttons^*  commence  to  show.  Manure  should 
now  bo  collected  for  forming  beds  in  the  Mushroom 
house;  the  produce  from  beds  made  now  should 
closely  follow  those  from  the  outside  ones  and  from 
the  fields.  I  am  in  favour  of  retaining  a  good 
portion  of  the  straw  in  the  manure  for  mixing  with 
the  droppings,  and  beds  formed  of  these  alone  are 
apt  to  be  wet,  and  quickly  Income  cold  and  un- 
productive. 

CUCUMBBBS. 

Seed  may  be  sown  for  producing  plants  for 
fruiting  in  winter,  or  cuttings  may  be  put  in  a 
week  or  ten  days  hence  for  the  same  purpose. 
Plimts  that  are  still  bearing  must  have  the  unmiit- 
ful  wood  removed,  and  every  care  taken  of  that 
showing  fruit  by  tieins  to  the  trellis  as  growth 
progresses.  Cut  all  well-shaped  fruits  as  soon  as 
they  attain  a  useful  size,  and  place  on  end  in 
1  inch  of  water.  All  malformed  ones  should  be 
cut  off  while  small.  Feed  the  plants  frequently, 
and  top-dress  with  rich  soil  when  white  feeding 
roots  show  upon  the  surface  of  the  soiL 

SUmeieigh  Abbey  Cfardena.  H.  T.  Mabtik. 


SOCIETIES. 

SOUTHBRN  COUNTIES  GA&NATION  SHOW. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  societies  in  the  loathi 
and  the  exhibition  recently  held  was  excellent  in  all  ways' 
It  was  the  sixth  annual  display,  and  the  best,  probablyi 
that  has  taken  place.  It  was  held  in  the  Pavilion  of  the 
Boyal  Pier,  Sonthampton,  happily  in  fine  weather,  and  there 
were  no  fewer  than  860  entries,  apart  from  mlBoellaneoas 
exhibits.    The 

IflSCKLLANKOUB  EXHIBITS 

filled  a  large  space,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
briffhtneas  of  the  show.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers,  Limited, 
had  a  most  tasteful  display.  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate,  showed  some  superb  Carnations;  and  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  Palms  and  other  plants  came  from 
Mr.  Oarton,  Koselands,  Woolston.  A  pretty  little  group 
from  Mr.  W.  Oarton,  ]un.,  attracted  much  attention ;  the 
Carnations  were  excellent.  Sweet  Peas  were  finely  shown 
by  Mr.  Breadmore  of  Winchester.  Messrs.  Blackmore  and 
Langdon  of  Twerton  Nursery,  Bath,  had  a  collection  of  their 
wonderful  tuberous  Begonias.  These  were  one  of  the  features 
of  the  show.  A  very  pretty  exhibit  consisted  of  the  hybrid 
and  other  Nymphosas  from  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor, 
Bracknell,  Berks.  The  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  B. 
Ladhams,  Limited,  of  Shirley,  had  a  delightful  group  of 
hardy  flowers,  including  many  of  their  beautiful  Pinks. 
Another  Shirley  horticulturist,  Mr.  E.  Wills,  also  had  a 
miscellaneous  exhibit. 

The  Carnation  flowers  were  very  flne.  especially  the  fancy 
and  yellow  ground  varieties.  A  Southampton  grower,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Keen,  was  very  successful.  Besides  the  Carnation  class 
there  were  classes  for 

SWSKT  Pbas. 

For  the  table  of  Sweet  Peas  nine  competed,  and  the  prises 
were  given  bv  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams  of  Shirley.  The  flrst  prize 
winner  was  Miss  M.  Snelgrove  with  a  very  light  and  pretty 
arrangement;  Miss  S.  E.  Burtt  was  second,  and  Mrs. 
MisseTbrook,  Atherlv  Boad,  North  Southampton,  was  third. 

Nine  distinct  varieties  in  bunches  of  thirty,  open  (prizes 
presented  by  Mr.  K.  Sydenham,  Birmingham) :  First,  large 
silver  medal,  Mr.  A.  Maple,  Aldermore;  second,  silver 
medal,  Mr.  K.  H.  JelTrey;  third,  Mr.  C.  A.  Linzee. 

Nine  varieties  Sweet  Peas  in  bunches  of  thirty  (prizes 
presented  by  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampton) : 
First,  Toogood  Championship  Challenge  Shield,  Mr.  H.  a. 
Lees.  Orosvenor  Road,  Portswood  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Maple ; 
third.  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart,  South  Stoneham  House 
(gardener,  T.  Hall). 

Nine  bunches  Sweet  Peas,  distinct  (prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
C.  W.  Breadmore,  Winchester) :  First,  Mr.  F.  M.  Middleton, 
Old  Alresford ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Maple ;  third,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Jeffrey. 

Dinner  table  decorated  with  Carnation  and  Plcotee  flowers 
or  both :  First,  MissSnellgrove ;  second,  Mr.  R.  H.  Jeffrey. 

Carnations,  flakes  and  bizarres,  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar : 
First,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Woking ;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Birmingham ;  third,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son, 
Walsall.  Six  blooms,  dissimUar :  First,  Mr.  J.  Fairlie,  Acton ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Avenue  Road,  Southampton ;  third, 
Mr  D.  Walter.  Kilmarnock. 

White  ground  Plcotees,  twelve  blooms:  First,  Messrs. 
Pemberton  and  Son ;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley.  Six  Plcotee  blooms,  dissimilar : 
First,  Mr.  J.  Fairtie ;  second,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Spencer,  Jun.,  Windsor. 

Yellow  ground  Piootees,  twelve  blooms,  dissimilar:  First, 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith ;  second,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co.  Six  blooms,  dissimUar:  First, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Jun. ;  third,  Mr. 

E.  H.  Buckland,  Southgate  House,  Winchester. 

Yellow  grounds  and  fancy  Camat.ions  (white  grounds,  self 
flowers,  and  yellow  ground  Plcotees  excluded),  twelve  Car- 
nation blooms,  dissimilar :  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley ;  second, 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith;  third,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten.  Six 
Carnation  blooms,  dissimilar :  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,]un., 
King's  Heath,  Birmingham ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun. ; 
thiid,  Mr.  J.  Fairiie. 

Selfs,  twelve  Carnation  blooms,  dissimilar :  First.  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co. ;  second,  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith ;  third,  Mr. 

F.  Wellesley.  Six  Carnation  blooms,  dissimilar :  First,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Flight ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Jun. ;  third,  Mr. 
David  Walker. 

SiNGLi  Blooms. 

Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  scarlet :  First  and  second, 
Messrs.  A.  Pemberton  and  Son.  Crimson:  First,  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Pink  :  First,  Messrs. 
Pemberton  and  Son;  second,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co. 
Purple  flakes :  First  and  second,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Scarlet 
flakes :  First,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son ;  second,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Flight.  Rose  flakes:  First  and  second,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co. 

Picotees,  red  heavy  edged  :  First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Spencer ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Purple  heavv 
edged  :  First  and  second,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son  ;  third, 
Mr.  D.  Walker.  Rose  heavy  edged  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Spencer ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  Sydenham ;  third,  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Ca 
Scarlet  heavy  edged :  First  and  second,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co. ;  third,  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son.  Red  light 
edged  :  First,  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Hayter ;  third, 
Mr.  R.  Sydenham.  Purple  light  edged:  First,  Mr.  W. 
Spencer ;  second  and  third.  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Rose  or 
scarlet  light  edged  :  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley ;  second  and 
third  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen.  Yellow  ground  heavy  edged  :  First, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Keen ;  second  and  third,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley.  Yellow 
light  edged :  First,  Mr.  H.  W.  Matthias ;  second,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Buckland ;  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  R.  Smith. 

Selfs,  any  colour :  First,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wootten  ;  second,  Mr. 
F.  Wellesley ;  third,  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith. 

Fancies  (single  bloom) :  First,  Mr.  F.  Wellesley ;  second, 
Mr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Spencer. 

Premier  Carnations— Bizarre :  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  with 
S.  Hedderley.     Flake :  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Son  with 


Flaminga      Self:  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  Jan.,  with  Sir  Bofa 
Fancy :  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  with  Charles  Martel. 

Premier  Picotees,  white  (^und :  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  wiifc 
Fortrose.  Yellow  ground:  Mr.  H.  W.  Matthias,  Thaases 
Ditton,  withPUgrim. 

HUYTON  AND  ROBY. 
This  popular  annual  event  was  held  in  the  gnmoda  attacked 
to  the  Public  Ofilces,  and  was,  notwithstanding  the  wet 
weather,  attended  with  good  results.     The  exhibits  www 
fully  up  to  the  average,  the    greenhouse  flowerisK  ] 
being  perhaps  as  near  perfection  as  one  could  wlao, 
the  fruit  and  cut   flowers. were    never  seen  to 
advantage. 

There  were  two  excellent  groups  of  plants  for  effeet, 
the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  T.  Henshaw  (gardener,  Mr.  J 
Oeorge),  Whitfield  House,  Roby  ;  Mrs.  Harding  (gudcDer. 
Mr.  H.  McFall)  was  a  close  second, 

The  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  superb  Galadiimia,  aad 
fine  specimen  Fuchsias  made  a  bold  lead  for  Mr.  O.  H. 
Nisbett  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hare),  Huvton  Hey  Hovan.  Mr. 
A.  Mackenzie  Smith  (gardener,  Mr.  w.  Lyoo)  was  a  snrff 
ful  winner  in  manv  classes— the  two  classes  of  donlile 
Begonias,  single  Orchid,  four  Oloxlnias,  Ixora  PI]crimII(wlik* 
also  gained  the  special  prize  for  the  best  specimen  in  the 
show),  and  for  sprays  and  buttonholes.  Mrs.  HArding  had 
the  distinction  of  taking  the  prizes  for  Fema,  single  Os^ 
diums,  and  well>colouredf  Coleus.  Mr.  J.  Stone  (gardener, 
Mr.  D.  McKelvie),  Blacklow  House,  Roby,  won  with  wdi 
flowered  specimen  LiUnms,  superbly  coloured  table  ]  ' 
and  stove  cut  flowers. 

Roses  were  only  moderate,  Mr.  W.  H.  Crook  i  _ 
Mr.  J.  Burrows)  taking  a  good  lead  in  three  dassea,  also  wiih 
a  capital  selection  of  Sweet  Peas.  Herbaceous  plants  con- 
tained the  usual  selection  shown  at  this  season,  Mr.  Henabaw 
securing  both  prizes  with  a  charming  assortment  well  set  mp, 
and  was  flrst  for  twelve  Carnations. 

The  table  decoration  special  prizes  went  to  Mrs.  Hanlsoa 
for  a  somewhat  heavy  arrangement  of  deep  rose  Sweet  9em, 
grasses,  and  Smilax  tracings  ;  Miss  MoCollam  second  with 
Iceland  Poppies;  third,  Miss  Fishwick  with  PlunhMa 
capensis. 

Mr.  J.  Beechan,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr. W.  OIdham)»  BwanvUle, 
Huyton,  was  Invincible  in  Uie  fruit  classes  with  hand- 
some black  Hamburgh  Orapes,  Royal  Sovereign  Mel«, 
Royal  George  Peaches,  and  violet  HAtive  Nectarines  ;  He. 
J.  Stone  was  an  excellent  second. 

To  deal  with  the  numerous  vegetable  classes  wonld 
encroach  on  space  too  much.  It  only  need  be  said  thai  fur 
quality  and  aeen  competition  in  both  professional  and 
cottagers'  classes,  they  would  surpass  auythins  hitherto 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  T.  Henshaw,  Mr.  A. 
Mackenzie  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Harding  were  the  leadi^ 
winners  in  the  open  class.  The  society  is  indebted  to  UMay 
ladies  and  gentlemen  for  special  prizes,  Mr.  Oeorge  Boaeoe 
winning  Lady  Derby's,  and  Mr.  Wall  Mra.  Partington's  te 
the  best  kept  allotments. 

Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  showed  a  rich  selection  of  Sweet  ftsa, 
many  new  ones  included.  Mr.  C.  Young,  West  Derhiy,  had 
some  boxes  of  splendid  Carnations.  Messrs.  Galdwcil, 
Knntsford,  had  Roses  and  herbaceous  planU  of  good  qnalhy, 
and  Mr.  Roby  seedling  Begonias. 


NEWPORT  (MON.)  HORTICULTURAL  BOCIETY. 
Thb  annual  show  of  this  society  was  held,  during  fairly 
favourable  weather,  in  King's  High  Fields,  Newport,  on  Joly 
29  and  30,  and  was  opened  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar 
(President).  The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  compared  Imtout- 
ably  with  those  of  former  years.  Vegeubles  were  of  good 
quality  and  largely  shown.  Peas  and  PoUtoes  being  excellent 
Among  plants,  Achlmenes  in  pans  and  Begonias  srere  can- 

r'  uous  for  their  good  quality.  The  groups  of  pleats  wsr 
generally  of  much  merit,  and  dinner  Uble  deeontioBS 
were  remarkably  well  done.  Cut  flowers  were  staged  in  great 
quantities,  the  hertkaceous  and  perennial  section  tiahn 
exceptionally  good,  while  the  leading  stands  of  Roses 
contained  some  capital  blooms.  Fruit  was  fair  in  qnalltr, 
Oooseberries  and  Cherries  being  excellent. 

R06B8. 

Teas,  twelve  blooms :  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sooa  of  Wor- 
cester, who  had  a  good  stand,  secured  chief  honosin  with 
good  blooms  of  Bridesmaid,  Mrs.  B.  Mawley,  Smeet  Metz, 
The  Bride,  White  Maman  Cochet,  <ftc. ;  Mr.  8.  Treaeder,  The 
Nurseries,  Cardiff,  was  a  good  second. 

Twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals:  Messrs.  TownsecNl  and 
Sons  were  sgain  first,  and  staged  as  their  best  blooms  CnpCata 
Hay  ward,  M.  Etlenne  Levet,  Ulrich  Bmnner,  Sua 
Rodocanachi,  Helen  Keller,  Mile.  M.  Verdier,  Lady  hm 
Earl  Dufferin,  &g.  ;  Mr.  S.  Treseder  was  aiesin  placed  i 

Twelve  glasses  Sweet  Peas :  Only  one  exhibitor  staged  is 
this  class,  namely,  Mr.  Bashane,  Fair  Oak  Nursery,  ^^letslfg: 
but  he  put  up  a  meritorious  lot  of  choice  varietiea,  nssd  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize ;  while  for  twelve  vnrietics 
of  Carnations,  Messrs.  Tuplin  and  Son,  Newton  Abbott^  wcte 
the  successful  exhibitors. 

Hardy  Flowbbs. 
These  were  splendidly  shown  in  a  space  of  12  feet  by  3  teet. 
Messrs.  Stokes  and  Sons,  Trowbridge,  who  took  the  lead. 
had  an  exceedingly  good  lot,  and  stated,  as  at  CardfiT  last 
week,  their  beautiful  new  Campanula  Hillaide  Blue.  Means. 
Heath  and  Son  of  Cheltenham  were  placed  second,  aod  also 
staged  a  fine  lot  of  excellent  varieties. 

OROtJPS. 

Mr.  Cypher  did  not  this  year  stare  in  these  rlassrs.  snd 
there  was  in  consequence  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the 
leading  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  of  11  feet  sqaaie. 
For  this  Mr.  Carpenter  (gardener  to  W.  J.  Buckley,  En|., 
Llanelly),  was  placed  first,  and  arranged  a  commendable 
group. 

Miscellaneous  plants  in  60  square  feet :  In  this  dass  thsN 
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bri^lit  well-arruiged  oolleeUoos  of  lalUMe  pluU  wtn 
■tacmL  Th«  flnt  prlwoiM,  ezhlbitod  bj  Mr.  Lewto,  ptfdener 
to  I>r.  GAiTod  Thonuw,  Newport,  «m  enMcUlly  food  ;  Mr. 
Powell,  tundener  to  Ootonol  WaUm*.  Newport,  wat  a  good 
•0COIM1.  For  a  groop  io  a  Bpace  of  25  ■qnare  feet  there  were 
»ix  entriea,  and  each  of  them  waa  food  ;  of  theee  Mr. 
'WU»in«>  fftfdeDer  to  Mn.  Wallace,  Newport,   had   the 


The  beet  bloom  of  a  show  Puiiit  came  from  Mr.  A.  OUer, 
and  of  a  fancy  Pansy  from  Mr.  J.  Paol. 

The  dlTcr  medal  for  twenty-fonr  bloome  of  Violas,  In  as 
many  Tarleties,  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  OUer ;  Mr.  J.  Crowe 


PLAvn. 

Begonias  arranged  In  a  tpace  of  25  square  feet :  Three 
beenUf  el  gronps  were  pat  np  In  this  class,  composed  of  fresh 
pimnte  possessed  of  bright  showy  flowers.  The  leading  one 
came  from  Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons  of  Cheltenham,  and 
oootained  planU  with  remarkably  larns  flowers  of  both 
■Inirle  and  doable  YarteUes ;  the  second  place  was  secured 
by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  W.  J.  Orders,  Esq. ;  and  the 
tMrd  \xj  Mr.  J.  Jones,  canlener  to  B.  Williams,  Bmi. 

S«x  stoTe  and  greenhoose  planU  in  flower :  Mr.  Cypher 
was  afptin  missed  in  this  class,  and  the  only  exhibitor  was 
Mr.  Oarpeiiter,  who  was  awarded  theflrit  prise  for  a  nice  lot 
or  plants^ 

Six  ornamental  foltage  plants :  Here  Mr.  Duff,  gardener  to 
Mia.  Williams,  Brynglass,  Newport,  took  the  lead  with  good 
plants  of  Cycas  revolnta,  Latanla  borbonica,  KentU 
tostertana,  Phonlz  raplcohi,  Croton  WUliamsU,  4tc. ;  Mr. 
CSarpenter  was  placed  second. 

Six  ezoUe  Ferns :  Mr.  Doff  again  led  with  a  well-grown 
set  of  large  planU;  Mr.  Fowell,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wallace, 
was  a  close  second;  there  were  four  exhibitors  In  this  clam. 
Mr.  Fowell  was  first  for  six  dinner  toble  planU  and  staged 
small  Palms,  Crotons,  Aralias,  4tc. 

Achimenes  in  six  varleUes:  There  was  close  competition 
in  this  class  amongst  six  exhibitors,  Mr.  Fowell  taking  chief 
hoocmrs  with  large  pans  of  A.  Admiration,  Boss  Queen, 
Scarlet  Perfection,  Orandlflora,  4tc.:  M?.  Wiggins,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Wallace,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to 
C.  F.  Golboum,  third. 

Four  Caladlums :  For  these  Mr.  Powell  was  again  placed 
first,  followed  by  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  H.  Oakley,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Frcit. 
Six  dishes :  Two  exhibitors  staged  creditable  collections, 
the  best  coming  from  Mr.  Duff,  who  had  Muicat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Black  Hambuigh  Grapes,  Karly  York  Peaches. 
QoTomor  Wood  Cherries,  a  Melon,  and  Whinham's  Industry 
Gooseberries.  Mr.  WatU,  gardener  to  C.  D.  Phillips,  Esq., 
waa  a  near  lecond. 

Ybgrablis. 
Mr.  Duff  was  first  for  six  dishes,  fbr  which  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  offered  prises,  and  staged  good  dishes  of  Cauli- 
flower First  Crop,  Pea  Duke  of  Albany,  Tomato  Eclipse, 
Carrot  New  Intermediate,  Onion  Ailsa  Craig,  and  Potato 
Sutton's  Supreme ;  second,  Mr.  Richards. 

Six  dishes,  for  which  Msasn.  Wheeler  and  Son,  Gloucester, 
offered  prises :  First,  Mr.  Richards,  whUe  Mr.  Qiddens  took 
the  lead  for  six  dishes  for  which  Messrs  Garaway  and  Co., 
Bristol,  offered  prizes. 

TRAP!  Exhibits. 
Theee  did  much  in  making  the  show  a  success.  Mr. 
Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nursery,  Bassaleg,  arranged  a  ooliecUon 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  consisting  of  Peaches,  Apples,  and 
Oooeeberries,  carrying  good  crops  of  fruit.  He  had  also  a 
oollectioD  of  about  CO  dishes  of  hardy  fruit.  Messrs. 
Garaway  and  Co.,  Bristol,  staged  a  large  and  choice  oollec- 
tton  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Ac.  Mesirs.  Toplin  and 
Son,  Newton  Abbot,  arranged  a  sUnd  of  Gladioli,  Dahlias, 
Carnations,  Ac. ;  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Sons,  Gloucester,  a 
collection  of  herbaceous  flowers  in  choice  varieties ;  Mr. 
B.  H.  Jones,  Newport,  Begonias,  Ferns.  «ftc. ;  Mr.  Baggesen, 
Cardiff,  floral  wreaths,  Ae. ;  and  Mr.  Thomas,  florist,  New- 
port, floral  crosses,  wreaths,  Ac 


AMATiru. 

For  twenty-four  fancy  Pansles,  in  at  least  twelve  varieties, 
Mr.  A.  Frater  was  first,  winning  the  silver  medal ;  Mr.  S. 
Young  and  Mr.  P.  Braithwait  were  second  and  third. 

For  eighteen  blooms  of  ftocy  PanBles  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  was 
first,  Mr.  A.  Frater  and  Mr.  M.  Maxwell  following. 

For  twelve  fancy  Pansles  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  won  the  sliver 
medal,  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Henderson 
third. 

For  six  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  was  first, 
and  also  for  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  Pansies. 

Mr.  J.  Kirkwood  and  Mr.  J.  Sweenie  were  first  and  second 
in  the  class  for  eighteen  blooms  of  show  Pansies,  Mr.  J. 
Kirkwood  being  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  show  Pansies ;  Mr. 
T.  M'Gregor  was  second. 

The  silver  medsl  for  six  sprays  of  Violas  was  won  by  Mr. 
C.  K.  M'Phail ;  Mr.  W.  Knox  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Brown  wera 
•econd  and  third  respectively. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Violas,  in  six  varieties,  Mr.  J. 
Johnson  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Frater  teoond. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Violas,  to  be  shown  as  Pansies, 
Messrs.  A.  Liringstone,  R.  W.  Brown,  and  A.  Frater  were 
the  winners  in  the  order  named. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  Pinks  Msssrs.  M.  Campbell  and 
Sons  a  good  flnt,  and  Mr.  A.  Brown  second. 

Roses  were  delightfully  shown  by  Messrs.  D.  Robertson 
and  Co.,  Helensburgh,  who  carried  all  before  them,  Mr.  J. 
Russell  also  exhibiting  well.  The  last  named  had  the  flnest 
bloom  in  the  ihow. 

The  Judges  at  the  show  were :  For  Pansies,  Mesirs.  R. 
Sutherland.  Kirkintilloch,  R.  Stewart  and  W.  Storey  of 
Lenxle,  and  J.  SmelUe,  Butby ;  of  the  Violas,  Meters.  M. 
Campbell  of  High  Blantyre  and  Mr.  J.  Stewart  of  Rothesay ; 
Mr.  A.  Gray,  Jan.,  Judged  the  Roses. 


A  PANSY  SHOW  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Thk  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Pansy  Show  held  Its 
annual  exhibition  recently  in  the  Trades  Hall,  Glassford 
Street.  There  was  a  very  keen  competition,  and  the  show 
was  quite  a  pretty  one  with  the  addition  of  hardy  flowers 
and  Roses.  The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  very  charming. 
Messrs.  Dobble  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  had  a  very  choice  aisort- 
ment  of  Roms  and  Pansies  in  rich  varieties  and  were 
deiervedly  awarded  a  silver  medal,  and  received  several 
oertlflcates  of  merit.  Another  noteworthy  exhibit  was  sent 
from  Mesirs.  M.  Campbell  and  Son  of  High  Blantyre.  The 
chief  prize  winners  were  as  follow : 

Opih  CLiSsia 
For  f oriy-eiffht  blooms  of  fancy  Panties  the  prise  was  the 
champion  gold  medal ;  the  winners  were  Messrt.  A.  Lister 
and  Son,  Mesdowbank  Nursery.  Rothesay,  with  a  choice  set; 
Mr.  J.  SmelUe,  Busby,  second  ;  and  Mr.  A.  OUer,  Campbel- 
town, third. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  Charles  Kay,  Gargunnock.  won 
the  silver  cup ;  Mr.  J.  SmeUie  second,  and  Mr.  W.  WUson 
third. 

For  eighteen  blooms  the  silver  medal  was  won  by  Mr. 
James  Paul ;  Mr.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  J.  SmelUe  second  and 
third. 

A  very  interesting  class  was  for  twelve  blooms  of  seedling 
fancy  Fsnsies,  the  first  prize  being  won  by  Mr.  Kay ;  Mr.  J. 
Smeilie  and  Messrs.  A.  Lister  and  Son  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Messrs.  A.  Lister  and  Son  were  first  for  six  blooms  of  any 
varietj  of  fancv  Pansy ;  Mr.  C,  Kay  was  second,  and  Mr.  T. 
M'Gregor  third. 

For  twenty-four  show  Pansies  Mr.  A.  OUer  first,  Mr.  C. 
K«y  second,  and  Mr.  J.  SmelUe  third. 

Mr.  C.  Kay  was  first  for  eighteen  blooms  of  Show  Pansies; 
Mr.  A.  Prater  and  Mr.  J.  SmelUe  were  second  and  third. 

For  six  seedling  show  Pansies.  Mr.  Kay  flrst ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Smellle  and  Mr.  James  Paul,  Killeam,  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Mr.  J.  SmeUie  had  the  best  seedling  fancy  Pansy  flowers, 
and  Mr.  J.  Crow  in  the  show  group. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thi  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  a  very  small  one,  but  many 
interesting  plants  were  shown. 

Floral  CommrBi. 

Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  George  Nicholson,  W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  C.  J. 
Salter,  O.  Reuthe,  C.  Dixon.  G.  Gordon,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
J.  Fraser,  W.  J.  James,  J.  A.  Nix,  C.  &  Shea,  S.  H.  Jenkins, 
and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

One  of  the  most  effective  groups  was  that  from  Msssrs. 
R.  and  G.  Cuthbert.  Soutbgate,  which  was  oompoeed  almoet 
wholly  of  Lilium  speciosum  album  and  Hydrangea  panl- 
eulata  grandlflora.  The  Liliums  were  finely  grown  and  well 
flowered,  and  the  Hydrangeas  chiefly  as  specimen  standard 

?lanta  carried  many  handsome  trusses.  Interspersed  with 
alms  were  many  examples  in  flower  of  Crtnum  Moorel, 
while  in  the  groundwork  Ferns  and  Ophiopogons  were  noted. 
A  large  array  of  cut  spikes  of  white  Phlox  Fiancee  aleo 
figured  in  the  foregronnd,  thus  making  an  effective  as  well  as 
an  Imposing  group.    SUver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Cut  shrubs  in  considerable  force  came  from  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons.  Crawley,  and  among  them  we  noted  several 
Oaks— Quercus  pedunculata  nigra,  with  blackish  leaves ;  Q. 
marmorata.  a  freckled  leaved  Oak  that  grouped  In  company 
with  the  former  would  be  most  effective  in  the  landscape; 
Platanus  Suttuerii  is  also  a  flnely  variegated  plant,  the 
creamy  and  mottled  leaves  very  striking.  Other  good 
things  were  Leycesteria  formoea,  Splnsa  Anthony  Waterer. 
Ulmus  Dampierii  aurea,  Pmnus  aconomica,  a  marble-leaved 
plant,  Spirseasemperflorens,  S.  Fortunei  alba,  PotentiUa  fruti- 
cosa,  Olearia  Haastii,  RoUuia  semperflorens,  Buddleia  varia- 
bilis,together  with  Sambucus,  Acers  and  other  things.  A  series 
of  Cactus,  single  and  Pompon  Dahlias  were  also  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cheal.  The  Cactus  sorts  were  chiefly  seedUngs  and 
of  quite  a  promising  chsraoter.    Silver  Flora  medaL 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
small  exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  in  which  R.  wichnraiana  rubra, 
R.  rugosa  atropurpurea.  Lady  Battersea,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Cheshunt  Scarlet,  Dawn,  a  flne  single 
pink,  Fran  Karl  Druschki,  Perle  d'Or,  Eugene  Lameech, 
white  Lady,  Liberty,  very  good,  Louis  van  Houtte,  vei^ 
dark,  chiefly  figured.  A  very  interesting  display.  SUver 
medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons.  Chelsea,  oontribated  a  flne 
group  of  Dracsena  Victoria,  the  half  dozen  plants  handsomely 
coloured  and  especially  well  grown.  In  the  background 
were  arranged  Kentias,  and  in  the  foreground  Llcuala 
MuUeri,  a  dwarf  glossy  leaved  plant  that  should  be  of  good 
service.    Silver  medal. 

From  Rothesay  Messrs.  Dobble  and  Co.  sent  a  brilliant  lot 
of  Poppies  and  Pentstemons,  both  groups  rich  and  varied  in 
their  beautiful  forms.  In  the  former  we  noted  Pink 
Feathered,  a  charming  tone  ;  the  PsDony  flowered  white  and 
red  striped.  Ranunculi  flowered  rose,  scarlet  Carnation 
flowered,  very  showy  ;  RanuncuU  flowered  white,  very  chaste 
and  beautiful ;  RannnouU  flowered  scarlet,  a  most  brilliant 
flower;  RanuncuU  flowered  crimson,  a  very  dark  sort; 
Arenarium.  scarlet  with  black  blotches :  Leevigatum,  rich 
scarlet  with  intense  circle  of  black ;  and  the  Shirley  in  many 
beautiful  shades.  In  the  Pentstemons  we  noted  Auguste 
Cain,  a  crimson  self  to  the  innermost  depths  of  the  tube 
and  quite  a  rarity  in  these  flowers ;  Talma,  white  and 
scarlet;  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  crimson  and  white;  Miss 
WiUmott,  a  scarlet-crimson  shaded  sort  is  also  noteworthy 
in  the  self  coloured  varieties.  In  the  lighter  forms  James 
Logan,  Ireland,  Spitzberg,  and  La  Prophete  are  all  good 
effective  varieties.   Silver  medal. 

The  collection  of  Nephrolepis  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton,  contained  some  three  dozen  species  and  varieties, 
some  of  which  were  of  great  interest.  We  noted  N.  exaltata 
plumosum,  a  finely  tasselled  Fern;  N.  Mayi,  an  erect  growing 
plant,  with  curved  pinnie ;  Cordifolia  crispato  congests,  a 
very  small  growing   variety;    N.  Piersoni,   a  handsome 


plant ;  N.  afllnis.  N.  Bausei.  an  elegant  and  pleasing  plant 
of  great  beauty ;  N.  Duflll,  N.  cordifolia  alata.  very  flne; 
and  N.  acuta,  being  among  the  best.  Groups  of  Campanula 
Mayi,  C  isopnylla  alba,  C.  glorioss.  and  C.  balchiniana  were 
also  shown  In  company  with  Oleander  rosea  splendent. 
SUver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  set  up  a  large  lot  of 
Cacti  and  allied  things,  in  which  many  flne  examples  were  to 
to  be  seen.  For  example,  Echinocactns  Grusoni,  with 
golden  spines  hom-like  in  character ;  E.  Emoryi ;  Opuntia 
papyraeantha,  a  very  remarkable  species  with  nesrly  papery 
spines ;  Eeheveria  metallica  crisps,  very  fine ;  Eehinocactus 
Wisllseni ;  E.  riridesoens ;  Pilocereus  Drutwltziii,  very  fine ; 
and  Eeheveria  Hoveyli,  a  curiously  variegated  plant  There 
were  also  many  species  of  MamiUaria.  Aloe  longiaristata 
Is  a  very  distinct  species.  Mesembryanthemum  Bolusii,  a 
rare  species,  was  here  in  several  plants.  The  entire  group 
was  replete  In  choice  and  rare  sorts.    SUver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Chelsea,  set  up  a  group  of 
Lantana  salrissfoUa,  a  small-leaved  plant  with  lovely  rosy 
heads  of  flowers,  and  three  huge  examples  of  Senedo 
cUvorum,  with  golden-orange  flower-heads.  The  latter  is 
a  flne  plant  for  riverside  or  wild  gardening. 

Mr.  K  Anker,  Napier  Road,  Kensington,  showed  again 
small  exanaples  of  Cacti  and  allied  plants  in  considerable 
variety.  The  plants  shown  were  quite  small  generally, 
and  hardly  give  an  idea  of  the  esUblished  condition  of  the 
species. 

Several  seedling  varieties  of  Gladioli  were  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Bull,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate.  One  of  these 
received  the  award  of  merit. 

New  Plants. 

Nephrolepit  Piersoni.— This  is  an  American  Fern  of 
great  beauty ;  indeed,  it  Is  one  of  the  most  handsome  Ferns 
we  have  seen.  The  plants  as  shown  presented  a  most 
attractive  appearance.  The  fronds  are  nearly  2  feet  long, 
bipinnate,  the  pinnio  rising  above  the  rachls  in  a  very 
decided  manner,  and  in  the  youthful  stage  flushed  with 
a  pale  green  shade  that  gives  a  very  pleasing  charac- 
teristia  The  award  of  a  first-class  certificate  was  quite 
unanimous.  The  plant  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton. 

Oladioltii  Ellington  BeUs,—X  very  handsome  and  showy 
variety,  the  spike  well  proportioned,  and  the  flowers  large, 
shapely,  and  of  good  substance.  The  colour  is  hesvy  cream 
throui^ont  the  tips  of  the  segments,  very  lightly  touched 
with  scarlet  lines  about  half  an  inch  long.  Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Bull,  Ellington  Road,  Ramsgate.    Award  of  merit. 

Orchid  Committieb. 

As  was  generally  expected  Orchids  were  comparatively 
few  In  numbers,  but  they  were  of  considerable  interest. 

Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  HIU  Park,  Bnfleld,  con- 
tributed a  small  group  in  which  Cattleya  Eldorado  variety, 
C.  Mary  Gratrix,  Cypripedium  kimballianum.  C.  nivenm, 
C.  rothschildiannm  superbleos,  and  C.  rothschildianum  were 
conspicuous. 

Messrs.  T.  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  sent  a  group 
of  Disa  grandlflora.  The  plants  were  splendidly  grown  and 
carried  flowers  of  large  size  and  brilliant  colouring.  The 
exhibit  was  admired  by  everyone. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Sons.  St.  Albans,  arranged  the 
largest  and  most  varied  group  of  Orchids,  snd  it  was  almost 
solely  composed  of  Cattleyas  and  L»Uo-Cattleyas,  several 
being  of  striking  beauty.  Some  of  the  best  were  Cattleya 
Shakespeare,  C.  The  Pearl,  Laslio-Cattleya  Martinet!,  L.-C. 
bletchleyensts,  three  distinct  forms,  L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C. 
Henry  Greenwood.  Cypripedium  osnanthum  superbum,  and 
C.  Tonso-Lawre. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch 
Lodge,  Reigate,  showed  a  chastely  beautiful  form  of  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  named  delicate. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Young,  Orohid  grower  to  Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart., 
Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  exhibited  Cattleya  Mrs.  Pitt  and 
LocUo-Cattleya  Kathleen  Gray,  both  of  which  were  very 
handsome. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  Cattleya  atalanta  superba,  Sophro- 
CattleyaSaxa,  and  Lielio-Cattleya  Issey,  each  beautiful  and 
distinct. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Barker,  sardener  to  W.  P.  Burkinshaw,  Esq., 
West  HUl,  Hessle,  Hull,  staged  Liclio-Cattleya  Ivemia, 
and  Cattleya  gigas  White  Queen,  both  of  which  hsd  suffered 
in  travelliug. 

Mr.  H.  T.Pitt,  Stamford  HUl,  sent  a  small  exhibit. 

Mr.  J.  Daries,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Gumey  Fowler,  Glebe- 
lands,   South   Woodford,   sent  a  few   Orchids,  the   most 
prominent  of  which  was  Lielia  dlgbyano-pnrpnrsta  King 
Edward  VII.    There  were  one  or  two  other  small  exhibits. 
Fruit  Committeb. 
A  New  Peach. 

There  were  two  exhlbiU  before  the  fniit  committee.  Mr. 
WUl  Tayler,  Hampton  HIU.  sent  a  new  Peach  named  Libr*, 
which  was  raised  from  Alexander  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  D. 
Blackmore  at  Teddington.  It  is  a  large-fnilted  early  variety, 
of  attractive  appearance,  and  good  flavour.  Award  of  merit. 

Dr.  Bonavia,  Worthing,  sent  Grape  Sultanieh,  the  variety 
from  which  we  get  the  Sultanas  of  commerce. 


LEICESTER  FLOWER  SHOW. 
The  annual  flower  show  and  gala  was  held  in  the 
Abbey  Park,  Leicester,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last.  Except  for  a  heavy  shower  during  the 
opening  ceremony  by  the  Mayor  the  weather  on 
the  first  day  was  very  favourable,  and  as  we  left 
the  park  thousands  were  wending  their  way  there. 
The  Abbey  Park  is  a  splendid  place  in  which  to 
hold  the  show,  and  when  tired  of  the  display  in  the 
tents  visitors  can  admire  the  plants  and  flowers  out 
of  doors,  for  Mr.  John  Burn,  who  is  superintendent 
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of  the  Leicester  Parks,  as  well  as  secretary  of  the 
flower  show,  keeps  the  heds  and  borders  most 
briffht  and  full  of  interesting  plants.  The  oonrtesy 
of  Mr.  Bum  towards  judges  and  other  officials 
and  his  admirable  arrangements  for  the  convenient 
performance  of  their  duties  are  proverbial,  and  we 
need  only  say  that  this  year  was  no  exception.  The 
bad  season  somewhat  affected  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits,  particularly  in  the  fruit  classes.  On  the 
whole,  these  were  not  well  contested.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
fruit.  Roses  were  very  good,  cut  flowers  were  a 
fine  feature,  and  vegetables  also  were  very  well 
shown. 

Plants. 
Qroap  of  plants  (100  feet  area)  :  FIrtt,  Mean.  Cypher  and 
Son,  Gtieltenham,  with  a  very  bright  and  prettily  arranged 

Krap;  seoond,  Mr.  Thompson,  Llttleover  House  near 
rby,  with  a  very  good  group,  though  somewhat  heavy ; 
third,  Mr.  William  Finch,  Coventry;  fourth,  Messrs. 
Artindale  and  Sons,  Sheffield. 

Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants :  First,  Mr.  William 
Finch,  Coventry. 

Best  plant  in  bloom  :  Fbst,  Mr.  William  Finch,  Coventry, 
with  Bougainvillea. 

SOSBS  (Opih>. 

Thirty-six  blooms :  First,  Messrs.  Alex.  IMckson  and  Sons, 
Newtownards,  with  a  lovely  lot  George  Dickson  was  a 
magnificent  bloom,  Mrs.  Bdward  Mawley,  Ulster,  and 
Duchess  of  Westminster  were  perhaps  the  pick ;  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Groll,  Dundee,  were  second  with  good  blooms 
also,  Frau  Earl  Druschki  was  a  splendid  bloom ;  third, 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hltchln. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  again  first  for  twenty- 
four  blooms :  Mildred  Orant,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing  were  very  good ;  second,  Mr.  Barrow,  Leicester ;  third, 
Messrs.  £.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hilchin. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  won  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes. 
Mme.  Jules  Oravereaux  was  a  good  bloom ;  second,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  CroU,  Dundee ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  Harkness  and 
Co.,  Hitchin. 

Twelve  Soses  (one  variety) :  First,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  with  splendid  Mildred  Grant;  second,  Messrs. 
CroU,  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant ;  third,  Messrs.  Jarman  and 
Co.,  Chard,  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing. 

The  best  Rose  in  the  show  was  a  bloom  of  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  from  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  CroU,  Dundee. 

Twelve  Teas  (one  variety) :  First-,  Messrs.  Dickson,  with 
Mrs.  Sdward  Mawley ;  second,  Messrs.  CroU,  with  the  same 
variety ;  third.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness,  with  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

AXATBURS  AND  GJUfTLVMSN'S  GABDUTEBa 

Twenty-four  Roses:  First,  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Derby,  with 
some  good  blooms ;  a  good  second,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Eighteen  Roses :  First,  Mr.  Whittle,  Belgrave  Avenue, 
Leicester,  with  finely-formed  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Worcester ;  third,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Twelve  Rows :  First,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs ;  second,  Mr. 
Whittle,  Leicester;  third.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Six  Roses  (one  variety) :  First,  Mr.  H.V.  Machin,  Worksop, 
with  White  Maman  Cochet;  second,  Mr.  Richard  Park, 
Bedale ;  third,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

Six  Teas:  First,  Mr.  R.  Park;  second,  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs ;  third,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin. 

AXATSUBS. 

Twelve  Roses :  First,  Mr.  W.  Upton;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  was 
a  good  bloom;  second,  Mr.  M.  Whittle;  third,  Mr.  T. 
Warner. 

Eighteen  Roses :  First,  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester,  with 
fairly  good  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Upton. 

Six  Teas  (one  variety):  First,  Mr.  W.  Upton;  second, 
Mr.  T.  Warner,  with  Maman  Cochet. 

Six  Teas:  First,  Mr.  W.  Upton ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Whittle, 
Leicester ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Warner. 

Six  Roses :  First,  Mr.  J.  Mayes ;  second,  Mr.  M.  WhltUe ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Upton. 

Hardt  Flowsrs  (Opin) 
Twelve  bunches  hardy  annuals :  First,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark. 
Wistow  Hall  Gardens ;  the  Shirley  Poppies  were  splendid; 
second,  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Hill, 
Lyston. 

Twelve  bunches  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers :  First,  Mr. 
H.  Blakeway,  Dunmdre  Gardens,  Rugby,  with  a  very  bright 
collection. 

Twenty-four  tuberous  Begonias,  double  blooms:  First, 
Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon ;  second,  Messrs.  Jarman 
and  Co.,  Chard. 

Twenty-four  tuberous  Begonias,  single:  First,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon  ;  second,  Mr.  Charles  Burditt, 
Great  Burden. 

Twelve  yellow  ground  Carnations :  First,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd, 
Cotteridge,  with  some  very  good  blooms  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham ;  third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Handsworth. 

Twelve  Picotoes,  white  ground  :'  First,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Birmingham ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Hands- 
worth  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Barsby. 

Twelve  C«rnaUoos,  flakes  and  blxarres:  First,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  with  a  very  attractive  lot; 
second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Handsworth. 

Twelve  Carnations  (selfs):  First,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rudd, 
Cotteridge,  with  splendid  flowers ;  second,  Messrs*  Thomson 
and  Co.,  Birmingham  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 

Fruit. 

Eight  dishes  of  fruit :  Mr.  J.  Goodacre,  Blvaston  Castle 

Gardens,  was  first  with  good  Madresfleld  Court  and  Black 

Hamburgh  Grapes,  brown   Turkey  Figs,  and   Harrington 

Peach  as  the  best    Mr.  J.  Read,  Bretby  Park  Gardens,  was 


second  with  dishes  of  small   fmics ;  and  Mr.  Swanwick, 
Nottingham,  was  third. 

Best  collection  (eight  distinct  kinds) :  First,  Mr.  Goodacre 
with  Apple  Lady  Sudeley,  Pear  Dr.  Jules  Gnyot,  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grape,  and  a  seedling  Melon  as  the  best ;  Mr.  J.  Read 
was  second.    There  were  no  more  entries. 

Collection  of  Grapes  (six  varieties) :  First,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
with  veiy  good  Madresfield  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
Muscat  Hamburgh ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Read,  with  Madresfleld 
Court  as  his  best.    Ko  more  entries. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  given  second  prise  for  one  Pine-apple. 
He  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  showed  a  small  Queen  Pine. 

Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh :  First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with 
very  good  well-coloured  bunches;  second,  Mr.  J.  Swanwick, 
Kottingham :  third,  Mr.  G.  Underwood,  Aylestone  Park. 

Two  bunches  Muscat  of  Alexandria :  First,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
with  fairly  good  bunches ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Duncan,  Bosworth 
Hall  Gardens,  Rugby ;  third,  Mr.  Swanwick. 

Two  bunches  black  Grapes  (Black  Hamburgh  excluded) : 
First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Duncan  ;  third,  Mr.  Swanwick. 

Two  bunches  white  Grapes  (Muscat  of  Alexandria  ex- 
cluded) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Chamberlain,  Ansty  Pastures,  with 
Fosters  Seedling ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Duncan ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Goodacre. 

Six  Peaches :  First,  Mr.  H.  Blakeway,  Dunmore  Gardens, 
Rugby,  with  a  good  dish  (unnamed) ;  second,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
with  Raymaekers :  third,  Mr.  J.  Swanwick. 

Six  NecUiines :  First,  Mr.  H.  Blakeway ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Goodacre ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Read. 

One  Melon  (green  flesh):  First,  Mr.  J.  Swanwick,  with 
Sutton's  Perfection ;  second,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  Wistow  Hall 
Gardens ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Resd. 

One  Melon  (scariet  flesh) :  First,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  with  Lord 
Derby ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Swanwick ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Duncan. 

Dish  of  Cherries :  First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  Black  Circas- 
sfan.  No  more  entries.  Mr.  €k)odacre  was  also  first  for 
Morellos. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Clarke,  Aylestone,  was  first  for  a  dish  of  Goose- 
berries. 

Six  dessert  Apples:  First,  Mr.  Goodacre, with  Lady  Sudeley. 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  also  first  for  a  dish  of  Plums,  showing 
Eirke's ;  Mr.  J.  Read  was  second. 

Mr.  John  Hudson  was  first  for  a  dish  of  Tomatoes. 
Collection  of  vegetables :  Firdt,  Mr.  John  Hudson  with  an 
excellent  lot ;  a  good  second,  Mr.  J.  Read  ;  third,  Mr.  R. 
Hoe. 

Tkadb  Exhibits. 


Mr.  H.  Deverill,  Banbury,  showed  xonal  Pelargoniums  and 
hardy  flowers  In  variety. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Cherry  Orchard,  Shrewsbury,  sent 
Violas  in  many  pretty  varieties,  cut  Roses  with  other  flowers. 

Mr.  Charles  Holden,  Butt  Lane,  Hinckley,  showed  Sweet 
Peas  in  many  good  sorts. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Aoock's  Green,  Worcestershire,  had  a 
very  good  display  of  hardy  flowers. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  showed  some  excel- 
lent Sweet  Peas,  hardy  fiowers  and  plants  in  pots. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterborough  and  Grantham, 
showed  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  hardy  fiowers,  and  many 
cut  blooms  of  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery, 
Bath,  had  some  very  fine  tuberous  Begonia  blooms,  both 
double  and  single. 

Mr.  F.  Bradley,  Peterborou^^,  exhibited  Carnations  made 
up  in  various  designs,  also  single  blooms  of  Carnations, 
Sweet  Peas  in  bunches,  Ac. 

Mr.  W.  Bentley,  Leicester,  showed  Roses  In  vases  in 
capital  condition,  the  blooms  were  fresh  and  very  attractive. 

Mr.  J.  Barron,  Leicester,  showed  Roses  in  vases. 

Mr.  Carnall,  London  Road,  Leicester,  exhibited  a  display 
of  floral  designs,  Ferns,  and  Palms. 

Mr.  Charles  Warner,  Leicester  Abbey,  had  a  beautiful  lot 
of  Roses  in  vases. 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Company,  Leamington,  showed 
the  best  Asparagus  myriocladus. 

Mr.  E.  Harris,  Aylestone  Park,  Leicester,  showed  Roses. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  offered  prizes  for  the  best  collection 
of  Sweet  Peas. 


Flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall.— A  oorre- 

spondent  writes  :  **  It  is  worthy  of  note,  I  think, 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Taesdav  last  not  a  single  group  of  hardy 
flowers  was  staged.  I  know  of  no  paraflel  to  this 
in  the  month  of  August,  when  hardy  flowers  are  so 
plentiful." 

Royal  HopticultuPBl  Society— Ex- 
hibition of  Bpitish-fiTPOwn  tpuit  and 
vegetables.— The  above  society  will  hold  an 
exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  and  vegetables 
at  Chiswick,  on  September  29,  30,  and  October  1. 
The  prize  schedule  is  now  ready,  and  contains,  in 
addition  to  the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative  list  of 
dessert  and  culinary  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums. 
Special  prizes  are  offered  tor  preserved  and  bottled 
fruits.  A  conference  on  vegetables  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  September  29,  at  2.30  p.m.,  Mr.  6. 
Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  asked  to  read  papers  on— 1, 
"Cooking  Vegetables,"  Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  V.M.H.  :  2,  "Vegetables  all  the 
year  round  for  a  private  family,^'  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers;  3,  "Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett ;  4,  "  Vegetebles  for  Market,"  Mr. 
W.  Poupart.     Any  contributions  to  the  conference 


will  be  welcomed.  Donations  towards  the  pciza 
fund  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  secretarj, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.,  of  whom  copies  of  the  schedalecu 
be  obtained.  Applicants  should  enclose  a  atampsd 
envelope  ready  addressed  to  themselves. 

The    Bpougrhton    Castle    Cottage 
and  Amateup  Oapdeningr  oompefi- 

tion.- We  are  very  pleased  to  hear  that  "Hie 
Cottage  Garden  and  Amateur  Horticultural  Con- 
petition  "  for  the  oonniies  of  OxfordsbirB,Northaiiip- 
tonshire,  and  Warwickshire,  held  on  Bank  HohdiT 
last  at  Broughton  Castle,  was  a  great  snom 
Lisdy  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  must  be  coDgnta-  ; 
lated  on  her  praiseworthy  efforts  to  promote  n  i 
healthy  and  profitable  a  pastime. 

Still    they   come* — America  is  happy  in    j 
haying  a  Pseony  society.      Wo  have  not  readied    j 
this  dignity  yet,  but   a   correspondent  nnkiodlj    \ 
remarks  that  he  proposes  to  start  a  society  for  the 
promotion  of  fragrant  Onions.     It  is  really  too  bed 
of  America  to  encourage  these  special  sodetifli 
We  are  apt  to  copy  the  example. 

The  LAdy  Mapgraret  HaU  Settte- 

menti— We  have  received  the  yearly  report  (rf 
this  settlement,  which  is  doing  good  work  in  I 
co-operation  with  parochial  and  other  organintiOBi  I 
in  North  Lambeth  and  VauxhalL  The  eettlemeot 
is  in  Kennington  Road.  It  has  a  strip  of  guden 
ground  at  the  back,  which  has  proved  a  aonroeof 
much  comfort  and  healthful  enjoyment  to  a  nomber 
of  invalid  children.  The  report  makes  grktefnl 
acknowledffment  of  a  brief  notice  of  the  lettle- 
mentis  work  that  appeared  last  year  in  Thk  Gabdo*, 
and  that  was  the  means  of  bringing  it  a  sabstaDtiil 
donation.  Personal  help  is  aleo  wanted,  ae  omj  be 
seen  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  report 
We  are  glad  to  know  that  our  notice  was  of  lODe 
avail,  and  trust  that  these  few  words  may  be  i 
further  means  of  help  to  this  admirable  organiastioD. 
"  The  borders  are  fairly  full  of  flowers  that  hive 
been  given  from  time  to  time ;  but,  alas !  they  an 
also  full  of  weeds,  and  none  of  the  resideDti  hire 
the  time  to  clear  these  latter  away.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  many  people  who  woold 
like  to  devote  some  time  to  help  us  to  keep  the 
garden  in  order,  as  it  is  really  extraordinarily  nice 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  situated  in  Lambeth. 
Any  offers  of  help  of  this  kind  will  be  most  joyfolij 
received." 

Newbupy  Hoptioultural  Society*- 

The  good  people  of  Newbury  (Berks)  were  fortonata 
as  regards  the  weather  for  their  excellent  ihot 
held  on  Bank  Holiday,  and  few  towns  have  a  better 
show-ground  than  Gold  well  Park,  a  lovely  qntoo 
rising  ground  overlooking  the  town.  Thu  aodety 
was  established  in  1848,  so  that  it  has  held  iti  o«o, 
and  this  year's  display  was  worthy  of  the  town  and 
district.  In  few  towns  are  flower  shows  so  weil 
supported  by  the  tradesmen  and  others  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  district ;  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  see  such  enthusiasm  and  oompetiliao 
in  the  amateurs*  and  cottagers'  classes,  which  in  thii 
section  of  the  show  is  very  keen  indeed.  For  a 
country  show  the  attendance  was  very  hargd.  I  note 
that  last  year  on  a  wet  day  over  £200  was  takeo 
at  the  gates.  I  hope  to  note  the  principal  featarei 
of  this  show  next  week,  as  a  few  things,  such  aa  cot 
flowers  and  fruit,  were  very  fine  indeed.  The 
nresident  for  the  year  is  always  the  ^^*y°V^ 
Newbury,  and  he  is  ably  supported  by  a  good 
committee  and  hard  working  seoretariee.  ^ 
W.  ^  I 

Plants  in  New  Zealand.-Mr.  Himt, 

who  save  the  interesting  lecture  on  «*Horticultw« 
in  New  Zealand"  at  the  meeting  of  the  Boyai  | 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  21st  ult,  writea  to 
correct  a  sentence  which  conveys  a  wrong  ioft^ 
sion.  The  lecturer  said  :  "  Many  of  the  phot^ 
most  commonly  grown  in  England  are  qnit«  j* 
home  in  New  Zealand,  and  live  outdoors  throogj 
the  winter  months,  except  in  the  southern  parte  w 
the  South  Island,  where  it  is  too  cold  for  theffl.  ^ 
might  add  that  throughout  new  Zealaod  hooM 
favourites,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fnchsiaa,  •»  | 
Heliotrope,  thrive  well,  and  it  is  only  in  J^ 
severe  winters  in  the  south  that  the  f«»*^°i"5!I 
them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  death  oi  vo 
pUnts." 
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CARSON'S   PLASTINE, 

A  PLASTIC,  DURABLE,  GLAZING  COMPOSITION. 

WHhsiands  eiposare  to  heat  and  moisture  on  Forcing  Houses,  Conservatories,  Frames,  etc.     Supersedes  Genuine  Linseed  Oil  Putty 
SOLD  IN  KEOS,  aSlbs..  s6lbs..  and  iialbs.  each.     Price  i6».  per  cwt.    acwt.  and  upwarda  delivered  carriaxe  paid. 


^^VITROUTE." 


A    PAINT    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    HORTICULTURAL    WORK. 

Durable,  Elastic,  'wiUnot  Flake  or  Scale,  Dries  tffith  an  Enamel  Surface, 
WHITE.    AND  STONE   COLOUR.   7*.   M.   per  gallon.        Mixed  ready  for  use.        8  gallons  and   upwards  delivered  free. 

FULL  PARTICULARS   SENT  ON    APPLICATION. 

Vlf alter  Carson  A  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  London. 
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Etc.,  Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PMtty  Border  tn  a  Suburban  Oardan. 
Rookery  and  Fountain  under  Olaae. 
Grand  Crop  of  Grapes. 
Climbing  Rosea. 
Remarkable  Tomato  Crop. 
Rhododendrons  at  Kew. 
Corner  in  a  Town  Garden. 

Published  by  the  Proprietors  ot 

CLAY'S  FERTILIZER. 

Safe,  Qntok,  Iiasttntf,  Bffeotual, 

Boonomloal,  and 

Unsurpassed  for  Producing  Frutts, 

Flowers,  and  Vegetables  In  the  Highest 

Dsgree  of  Perfeotlon. 

Bold  Bverjwhere  in  6d  and  1/-  Tins ;  and  Sealed 

Bags,  7lb.,  a/e;  141b.,  «/6;  281b.,  7/6:  561b.,  12/6;  iialb.. 
20/-  ;  or  direct  from  the  Works,  Carriafise  Paid  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  cash  with  order  (except  6d.  Tins). 

Bvery  Tin,  Bag,  and  Seal  bears  the  Trade 
Mark,  the  only  Guarantee  of  Genuineness. 

Write  for  Full  Price  Ltst  of  Manures,  Chemicals  and  Sundries, 


fountains 
V  Vases  r^ 


rlANDVSIDE 

Derby       6'       London 


EPPS'8  SELECTED  PEAT 


Brown  Fibrous  Hardwood,  Fern,  Rhododendron 

Peata,  best  qualities.    I«eaf  Mould,  Loam,  Coarse 

and  Fine  Band.    Co<Mm-nut  Fibre,  Sphagnum, 

and  all  kinds  of  Garden  Sundries. 

EPPS  &  CO.,  F.R.H.8.,  Rintfwood,  Hants. 


WBST'S    OOMBINBD    HAND    FUMIGATOR 
AND    POWDBR    DISTRIBUTOR 

as.  6d.,  with  Tobacco  Paper,  post  fre*». 


From  58.  per  gross 
on  its  merits. 


EVERLASTING  DOUBLE  CRIP  STAKES  for  instanUy  staking  all  Plants.  Fron 
carnage  paid.  Send  P.C.  for  a  Free  Sample,  and  yourseU  decide 
It  will  cost  you  nothmg,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WEST'S     PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


WEST'S  PATENT  FUMIGATOR 

Complete,  post  free,  gd. 

(SeeCaUloeue  for  West's 
Extract  of  NicotiDe.) 

Plants  Protect, 
Monoy  Bavo, 

AND 

Ijabour  Base. 


Buy  from  the  Manofacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries  — 

C.  E.  WESTp   ROUNDHAY. 

Or  direct  to  the  Works,  HIGHAM  HIIiL,  liONDON,  N.B. 


CATALOGUE,  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100 
Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post  free. 


88  tO#.^ 


6/-.  10/->  or  20/-  Monthly. 

New  ModeU.  Plated  Rims  Free 
Wheals.  Rim  Unkf^i ;  Tyres :  Dnmop 
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Write,  T  e  Manager,  DEREHAM 
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"BITTER  OIL  "AND  PANSIES. 


See  BBOBNT  TESTIMONIALS. 
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TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULBS  FOR  CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

QuMrttona  and  Anmwmpm.— The  BdUor  tntenda  to 
•mmThb  Gakdbh  kslpifiUtoaUreadentokodetireauiBtancet 
no  nuUUrwhat  the  braneh  qfgardeninanuiybetMtd  with  that 
object  will  make  a  epeeial  feature  of  the  **Anewen  to  Corre- 
pendente"  column.  All  communieatione  thould  be  clea/rly 
and  eoneieely  teritten  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreeeed  to  the  Editob  of  Thi  Qa&dbn,  90,  Tavietoekstreett 
Coeent  Qarden,  London.  Letten  on  Imtineu  ihould  be  tent 
to  the  PUBLISHXR.  The  name  and  addrett  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  detire  to  be 
uted  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  gtury  **  Mn<*  mwA 
thould  be  on  a  teparatepieee  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— C.  B.  £.— Trachellom  cnraleuni. 

Mrt.  Taylor.— Tioee  Safrano. J?.— The  Lavabera  U  L. 

Olbia,  good  form ;  the  Linaria  ia  L.  iMillida ;  and  the  Sedum 

is  S.  roaeum  var.  lioiXolium. H.  H.  P.— I,  Malva  moichata 

(the  Mask  Mallow) ;  2,  Sedum  oppoeitifolium ;  pink-flowered 
Sedam  is  S.  spurium  ;  intense  violet  or  Royal  purple  flower 
is  Tradescantia  virginica  atroviolacea ;  the  light  blue  is 
Folemoniam  Richaridsonl ;  7,  Crambe  oordifoua ;  8,  Lysi- 
machia  thyrsiflora ;  9,  Lythrum  roseam  saperbum ;  10,  L. 
Salicaria.  The  scarlet  flower  ia  Monarda  didyma,  and  the 
Veronica  is  V.  virginica  var.  It  is  anfortunate  that  yon 
used  marginal  stamp  waste  to  aflix  to  the  specimens,  as  this, 
when  in  contact  with  damp  moss,  is  almost  immediately 
released.  Most  of  the  numbers  were  detached  and  mixed 
with  the  packing.  Some  things  are  named  to  colour,  the 
others  we  were  unable  to  deal  with.  Small  ticketa  securely 
attached  with  numbers  are  perhaps  the  best.   Ton  can  plant 

all  the  things  named  in  the  autumn. A.  If.— The  pink 

flower  is  Erigeron  philadelphicus ;  the  yellow  one  Sibthorpia 
peregrina ;  the  other  plant  was  over.  Will  you  kindly 
number  the  specimens  in  future. 

Tulips  llftlnflT  (^n-  WbdgwoodX— These  are  best  if 
lifted  and  rested  each  year,  and  the  work  should  be  uken  in 
hand  without  delay.  As  the  planta  have  now  lost  their 
leafage,  all  you  have  to  do,  provided  they  are  named  specie* 
or  varieties,  will  be  to  lift  and  keep  them  separate.  Yuu 
will  find  large  pots  a  convenience,  first  placing  in  the  label 
and  then  digging  up  the  bulbs.  Place  these  afio  in  the  same 
pot  until  that  sort  is  finished.  Place  the  pot  on  one  side 
and  so  continue  till  all  are  lifted.  Finally  take  the  bulbs 
to  a  shed  or  outhouse,  where  removed  from  the  sun 
the  bulbs  may  be  laid  out  thinly  in  shallow  boxes  to 
finally  dry  off.  For  a  fortnight  they  would  be  quite  safe 
in  the  pots  as  lifted  in  any  open  shed  where  no  sun  could 
reach  the  roots.  Havina  spread  out  the  bulbs  and  dried 
them  well  they  are  reaoy  for  cleaning  at  any  convenient 


moment  when  thesnutll  may  be  separated  from  the  large  or 
flowering  roots.  Bevond  this  vou  have  merely  to  keep  them 
dry  and  well  aired  till  required  again  in  October  for  planting. 
In  the  latter  case  you  should  avoid  the  same  spot  where  the 
roots  came  from,  as  by  selecting  a  fresh  place  or  position  and 
one  well  tilled  a  greater  success  should  follow. 

Rose  leaf  spot  (Blrs.  Arthur  LoNaMAN).— Your 
Boses  are  apparently  suffering  from  the  above  fungus. 
Your  best  plan  would  be  to  replant  the  beds  this  autumn, 
and  discard  such  varletes  as  seem  speciaUv  affeeted  now. 
A  spraying  with  copper  solution  would  be  beneficial  if 
applied  at  once.  The  recipe  is  as  follows :  carbonate  of 
copper,  1  OS.,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  5  oz. ;  mix  these 
together  in  a  quart  of  hot  water,  and  then  add  16  gallons  of 
water.  Apply  this  with  an  Abol  syringe  at  intervals  of  a 
few  days.  Three  or  four  applications  should  keep  the 
fungus  in  check. 


TRADE     NOTE. 


Oardbn  Ornambnts. 
In  the  embellishment  of  gardens,  fountains,  vases,  and  other 
ornaments  play  an  important  part,  and  as  their  design,  good 
workmanship,  and  arrangement  are  proportionately  good  or 
bad,  so.wlll  the  garden  lose  or  gain  by  their  presence.    It  is 


important  to  have  numerous  good  and  various  designs  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  selection,  as  one  position 
and  its  environment  will  need  quite  different  garden 
ornaments  to  another.    By  having  a  number  to  choose  from 


selection  is  made  easier,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  more  satisfaictory,  there- 
fore we  advise  a  perusal  of  Messrs. 
Handyside's  list.  Fountains  and  vases 
may  be  carved  in  marble  or  stone, 
moulded  in  terra-cotta  and  stucco, 
or  cast  in  iron  or  bronze.  The  finest 
works  are  those  carved  in  marble  by 
skilled  artists,  but  the  very  great 
cost  which  is  involved  renders  their 
use  rare.  Stone,  though  not  so 
expensive  a  material  as  marble, 
cannot  be  sculptured  well  without 
considerable  cost,  but  fountains  and 
other  similar  objects  are  sometimes 
made  at  a  comparatively  low  price  by  nnakilled  mcs. 
Fountains  are  seldom  made  of  terra-cotta,  and  vasei 
of  this  material  are  easily  chipped  and  broken ;  tbtf 
both  will  crack  and  crumble  away  when  expoaed  to  vet 
or  frost.  The  art  of  casting  ornamental  objects  In  metal  ■ 
an  old  one,  and  Messrs.  A.  flandyside  and  Co.,  Limited, 
Britannia  Ironworks,  Derby,  have  one  of  the  oldest  foandiici 
for  this  purpose  in  England.  The  use  of  cast  iron  or  hnott 
permits  a  sharpness  and  delicacy  of  outline  which  ■ 
impossible  in  stone  or  stucco.  The  fine  moulding  saatf 
obtained  at  Derbv  allows  a  smoothness  of  surface  not  otfaer 
wise  easily  obtainable.  Cast  iron  fountains  and  vaaet  if 
occasionally  painted  are  imperishable,  and  will  not  ciack 
when  exposed  to  wet  or  frosty  weather.  Meaars.  Hamlysdt 
issue  no  less  than  seven  catalogues,  handsomely  ilhistrated. 
with  ornamental  designs  in  ironwork  for  many  and  varied 
uses.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  gates,  railings,  vases, 
pedestals,  fountains,  porticoes,  Ac  They  are  so  complete 
that  no  one  contemplating  the  erection  of  ornamental  Izoa- 
work  of  any  description  should  fail  to  obtain  them. 


Catalooubs  Kecbiykd. 

Camationtt  Pieoteett  and  Aurieul€U.—^T.  Jamea  Doaglai, 
Bdenside,  Great  Bookham. 

Japanete  Lily  Bulb»t  Seedt,  <fee.— Messrs.  L.  Boehmcr  sad 
Co.,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Stravfberriee.—yLet%T%.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Boytl 
Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Buibejer  EaHy  Forcing.— Rwd  Brothers,  Penrith. 

General  Nureery  Stock.- Mr.  William  Wiaeman,  the 
Nurseries.  Forres,  K.B. 

DaffodiU  and  CamatioTW.— Mr.  James  Douglas,  Wdentidf, 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey. 

Alpine  Plants.— M.  A.  OMre,  Luz,  Hautes-Pyrdn^es. 

Bu/6«.— Messrs.  Dobie  and  Mason,  22,  Oak  Street,  ifsn- 
Chester ;  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  UoUoway,  N. ;  Ji4in 
Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E. ;  David  W.  Thomaoa. 
118,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

%*  The  Yearly  Subtcription  to  Tvs  Gabdbs  it:  Inlmad, 
15t.;  Foreignt  17t.  6d. 


MESSENGER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Heating  Engineers, 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Lentlen   Offices    122,    VICTORIA   STREET,    WE8TMIHSTER,    S.W. 


Plans  and   Estimates   free   for  all   kinds  of  Glasshouses   and    Heating. 

VISITS    OF    INSPECTION    BY    ARRANGEMENT. 

Catalogue,  with  numerous  illustrations  of  Glasshouses,  Heating:  Requisites,  Sta^res,  Ventilating:  Gear,  etc.,  on  application. 


Recent  Contracts  Include  opdeps  from  the  following!  — 


HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD.  K.O.,  Wobarn  Abbey. 

SIR  ANGUS  HOLE  EN,  Nun  Appleton,  Bolton  Percy. 

SIR  JAMES  RANKIN,  MP.,  Bryngwyn,  Hereford. 

VICTOR  CAVENDISH,  Esq..  M.P..  Holker  HaU,  Carkin-Cartmcl. 

C.  H.  KENNEYS  TYNTE,  Esq..  Halswcll  Park,  Bridgwater. 

G.  S.  BAZELEY,  Esq.,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Olos. 

Mc.srs.  J.  THOMPSON  &  Co.,  Contractors,  Peterborough. 

Messrs.  BARRON  &  SON,  Landscape  Gardeners,  Borrowash,  Derby. 


W.  P.  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Hollington  House,  Woolton  Hill,  Newbury 

THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON,  Regent's  Park,  N  W 

UPPINGHAM  SCHOOL  (Heating  to  Swimming  Bath). 

Major  ALEXANDER,  Milford,  Co.  Carlow. 

THE  CORPORATION  OF  CREWE. 

Rev.  J.  PICKOP,  Winston  Hall,  Blackburn. 

Captain  C.  L.  MARKS,  D.S.O.,  Rectory  Farm,  Streatley. 

H.M.  INDIA  OFFICE  (Heating  at  Darjeeling), 
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GIFT  OF  A  GARDEN  TO 
THE  ROYAL  HORTICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

JT  will  interest,  we  are  sore,  every  reader 
of  The  Gabdek  to  know  that  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbory,  KC.Y.O.,  whose 
beantifol  garden  at  La  Mortola,  Italy, 
is  world-famous,  has  purchased  Oak- 
^rood,  Wialey,  the  experimental  garden  of  the 
late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  a  thoughtful 
gift  The  estate  is  59i  acres  in  extent,  and, 
ajB  a  description  of  it  on  another  page  shows, 
a  large  portion  of  it  is  fiUed  with  the  flowers 
that  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  delighted  to  grow, 
and  he  would  have  desired  no  better  future 
for  a  garden  in  which  he  spent  many  years  of 
a  useful  and  interesting  life. 

The  estate  is  in  lovely  Surrey  woodland. 
The  garden  is  simply  a  clearing  in  Fine  and 
Sirch,  but  the  surrounding  acres  comprise  both 
meadow  and  arable  land,  in  which  the  great 
practical  work  of  the  society  can  go  forward 
^¥ith  renewed  energy  and  success,  and  free  from 
the  hopeless  work  of  attempting  experiments 
and  trials  in  a  London  suburb.  We  are  thank- 
ful for  this  great  gift  The  society  h^  passed 
through  a  period  of  some  anxiety  to  those  who 
ventured  to  think,  though  we  have  never 
believed  that  such  a  catastrophe  would  occur, 
that  the  new  Hall  would  destroy  all  the  great 
work  for  which  the  society  was  founded.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury's  gift  has  set  those  anxieties 
at  rest,  and  in  a  new  garden  in  a  beautiful 
country  the  practical  work  of  the  society  will 
he  henceforth  pursued. 

We  are  sorry  the  days  of  the  Chiswick 
Gardens  are  numbered.  A  sentimental  in- 
terest clings  to  the  old  place,  but  of  course 
sentiment  must  be  brushed  aside  when  we 
contemi^ate  the  horticultural  needs  of  the  age, 
though  the  splendid  work  of  the  past  fifty 
years  in  these  historic  gardens  can  never  be 
effaced.  There  the  late  Mr.  Barron  devoted 
his  life  to  trials  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, rendered  in  some  degrees  useless 
through  their  present  environment.  The 
council  of  the  society  has,  though  hampered 
with  an  ugly  hall,  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
desire  of  acquiring  a  new  garden  as  quickly  as 
possible ;  but  of  course  it  was  not  wise  to 
run  two  expensive  schemes  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation  that 
they  have  been  relieved  of  a  financial  burden 
in  the  future  through    this  unexpected  gift 


from  one  whose  love  for  horticulture  is  shown 
in  his  interesting  garden  at  La  Mortola. 
Horticulture  is,  though  unassisted  by  any 
State  aid,  a  great  and  increasing  industry.  It 
concerns  our  national  life,  and  in  these  acres 
many  of  the  garden  products  of  the  future  will 
be  tested,  and  experiments  conducted  to  im- 
prove existing  races  and  create  new  varieties 
and  hybrids. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  trade  growers  of 
this  country  make  merriment  over  the  practical 
work  of  the  society.  It  is  news  to  us,  and  we 
can  only  think  the  utterance  of  our  excellent 
contemporary  the  Gardeneri^  Chronicle  was 
made  in  jest,  when  it  avowed  that  the  trade 
laughed  at  the  endeavours  of  the  society  to  have 
independent  trials  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
These  are  conducted  by  practical  men,  and 
the  results  judged  by  two  committees  which 
are  composed  of  honoured  names  in  the  world 
of  horticulture.  Of  course  the  trials  at  Chis- 
wick are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  but  that  is 
the  fault  of  position,  and  perhaps  inadequate 
space  and  labour.  With  nearly  sixty  acres, 
much  of  which  is  thoroughly  good  soil, 
the  society  will  again  have  its  experiments 
conducted  in  a  way  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  many  trade  growers  and  amateurs  who  in 
the  past  have  been  accustomed  to  send  their 
novelties  or  selections  to  Chiswick  for  the  sake 
of  comparison  or  as  a  test  of  their  true  worth. 

The  trials  are  thoroughly  independent.  No 
matter  who  the  sender  may  be,  if  the  subjects 
lack  merit  they  receive  no  award,  and  when  a 
flower  or  a  vegetable  does  gain  the  hall-mark 
of  genuine  worth  it  is  cherished,  not  only  by 
the  British  people,  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  committees  comprise  some  of  the  best 
experts  the  horticultural  world  can  furnish, 
and  long  association  with  these  committees 
has  given  them  a  special  knowledge.  We  hold 
no  brief  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
Its  officers  have  blundered  on  many  occa- 
sions, ahd  will  continue  to  do  so ;  it  is  the 
price  that  is  paid  for  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  but  no  one  can  accuse  the  present 
council  of  not  possessing  an  enthusiastic  love 
for  horticulture  and  the  splendid  society  they 
represent. 

The  new  *' Chiswick**  should  be  in  the 
present  century  what  the  old  gardens  were  to 
the  century  that  has  passed,  and  for  enabling 
the  society  to  continue  its  grand  work  we  have 
to  thank  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury.  We  hope  the 
example  that  has  been  set  will  be  followed 
by  those  who  wish  to  help  the  council  in 
keeping  up  the  gardens,  laying  out  portions  of  | 


it  that  are  now  meadow  land,  and  in  building 
the  necessary  houses.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
giver  that  the  gardens  should  contain  collec- 
tions of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  to  thoroughly 
reflect  many  aspects  of  horticulture,  and 
excellent  material  is  already  there  as  a 
beginning. 

Wisley  is,  unfortunately,  not  very  accessible^ 
but  will  probably  in  the  near  future,  through 
the  means  of  a  light  railway  along  the  Ports- 
mouth road,  be  brought  within  easy  reach. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  beautiful  common  on  one 
side,  and  Lord  Lovelace's  estate  on  the  other^ 
so  that  whatever  happens  it  is  safe  from  the 
inroads  of  the  town. 

Though  Weybridge  is  not  the  nearest  station, 
it  is  the  most  quickly  reached  from  Waterloo. 
There  are  plenty  of  cabs  at  the  station,  and 
the  drive  of  six  miles  is  through  a  part  of  the 
loveliest  of  Surrey  scenery.  Ripley  is  about 
three  miles  away,  but  Weybridge  was,  the 
station  always  recommended  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson. 

All  well-wishers  of  the  society  will  rejoice 
that  its  great  work  has  received  encouragement 
so  practical  and  stimulating,  and  the  Council 
and  Fellows  are  to  be  congratulated  that  next 
year  not  only  will  it  possess  a  new  Hall—; 
which  we  may  remind  those  who  have  not 
subscribed  that  there  is  nothing  to,  prevent 
them  so  doing— but  a  beautiful  garden  filled 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and,  in  part, 
fruit  trees  also.  It  must  be  adapted  to  present 
needs,  and  probably  those  who  have  desired  a 
garden  instead  of  a  hall  will  be  asked  to  sub- 
scribe for  its  upkeep,  but  of  that  we  shall  give 
details  we  hope  next  week,  with  a  rough  plan 
showing  its  position  more  clearly  than  can  be* 
expressed  in  words. 


BDITOR*S    TABLE. 


Wb  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  planta 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  tne  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome- 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Campanula  Vidali. 

Mr.   Dixon  sends  from  Astle    Hall,  Chelford, 

Cheshire,  flowers  of   this  iDteresting  Campanula.. 

with  the  foUowiDS  note  :  « I  have  it  flowering  in 

the  greenhouse,  where  it  does  very  well,  some  plants 
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having  seveD  or  eight  steniB  of  flowetv.  I  tried  it 
Home  yearfl  ago  on  the  rockwork,  and  although  I 
flowered  it  there  it  was  venr  unoertain,  and  would 
not  stand  a  hard  winter,  ft  Is  quite  a  show  in  my 
greenhouse  how  I  have  a  good  many  plants  all  in 
full  flower."  The  flowers  sent  show  how  well  the 
plant  is  grown  by  our  correspondent. 

Flowers  from  Cornwall. 
**  W.  D.  P."  sends  from  Cornwall  several  interest- 
ing flowers,  the  most  important  being  a  bunch  of 

SiNOLS  MuLK  Pinks 
of  a  wonderful  crimson  colour,  almost  blood  red, 
and  so  rich  and  beautiful  that  we  hope  the  sender 
will  keep  this  selection  pure  and  constant.  Our 
correspondent  says  they  are  "  very  free  flowering 
and  bright  border  plants.  I  ttend  two  varieties. 
I  had  the  original  plants  flowering  for  three 
seasons.     They  strike  freely,  but  do  not  seed.^' 

Primula  capitata 
was  very  fine,  the  flower-heads  large,  and  on  strong 
stems ;  and  also  sent  was 

Inula  royleana. 
*<  A  new  one.  It  haa  a  fine  leaf  and  a  large  flower, 
but,  like  some  other  Inulas,  it  is  rather  coarse." 
There  are  many  half-wild  places  in  which  this 
noble  orange  flower  can  be  used.  It  is  welcome 
for  its  bold  growth  and  fine  leaf  and  flower. 


Annual  Scabious. 
Mr.  Verrald,  Sunnyside,  College  Road,  Harrow, 
sends  a  delightful  gathering  pf  Scabious  flowers  in 
rich  colourings,  warm  crimsons,  deep  purples,  and 
many  other  shades,  with  the  following  letter  :  "I 
hope  you  will  accept  a  few  Scabious  flowers  grown 


by  a  gardening  student.  They  have  been  much 
admired  for  their  Aize  and  eolouring,  and  were 
grown  in  poor  garden  soil  which  has  never  been 
manured  in  any  way.  I  sowed  the  seed  last 
August  in  the  open  (they  wer^  only  Id.  paoketn), 
and  planted  out  the  seedlings  in  November, 
pinching  them  at  the  same  time.  In  June  each 
seedling  was  a  large  bush  covered  with  hundreds 
of  buds.  I  have  been  cutting  since  then  and  shall 
until  the  frost  comes.  I  hope  Scabious  are  not 
too  commonplace  for  the  Editor's  table,  but  I  see 
that  all  sorts  of  plants  may  be  sent.  I  am  only  a 
student  at  present,  but  The  Garden  is  my 
favourite  paper  and  always  will  be,  being  very 
helpful  and  instructive  ;  it  is  neither  *  amateurish ' 
nor  too  technical." 


THE  NEW  GARDEN  OF  THE 
ROYAL  HORTICULTURALi 
SOCIETY. -OAKIVOOD, 
IVISLEY,    SURREY. 

Splendid  Gift  from  Str  Thomas  Hanbury, 
K.C.V.O. 

About  twenty- three  years  a^o  the  late  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  established  at  Wisley,  which  is 
approached  by  a  drive  of  six  miles  from  Wev- 
bndge,  through  beautiful  scenery  of  Pine,  hill, 
and  meadow,  what  he  called  an  "  experimental '' 
garden.  That  garden  is  now  the  property, 
through  the  munificence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  the  late  possessor  so  warmly  sup- 
ported and  instituted,  it  may  be  interesting 
CO  recall,  the  guinea  fellowship.    Mr.  Wilson 


called  his  garden  Oakwood  ;  it  is  a  clearing  in 
woodland,  and,  arS  we  mention  in  our  leading 
article,. comprises  59^  acres,  with  the  cotta^ 
on  the  hilltop  looking;  towards  the  blue  dis- 
tance of  Pine  woods.  The  garden  is  undulating, 
and  a  home  of  tiowers  planted  in  the  positions 
they  love  best— here  the  Hellebore  clothing 
the  sides  of  a  damp  ditch,  there  Mr.  Wilson's 
famous  Lilies  sheltered  by  surrounding  shrubs 
from  the  winds  of  spring. 

The  story  of  the  year  is  unfolded  as  the 
seasons  pass  by.  When  the  Snowdrop  venture 
forth  its  flowers  there  are  already  signs  of  the 
awakening  of  Primrose,  Auricula,  Hepatica, 
and  the  early  blossoms  of  the  year  to  take 
their  part  mth  the  last  of  the  Hellebores  in 
making  groups  of  colour  in  the  garden. 

A  garden  of  this  nature  is  an  object-lesson  to 
those  who  wish  to  tread  the  fragrant  paths  of 
horticulture.  <  The  plants  wero  studied  indi- 
vidually, so  that  they  enjoyed  similar  conditions 
to  those  surrounding  their  native  haunts,  and 
this  is  surely  the  keynote  to  success  in  gardea- 
ing— the  flower  and  the  fruit  must  be  studied. 

When  we  last  visited  Oakwood,  to  spend  one 
of  those  happy  days  with  Mr.  WUson,  we  well 
remember  the  Japanese  Iris  was  in  flown; 
and  probably  in  this  garden  alone  Ls  this  Ins 
grown  in  a  way  so  delightful.  Mr.  Wilson 
possessed  thousands  of  plants  and  as  many 
seedlings ;  they  were  reminiscent  of  the  Iris- 
lined  streams  in  the  gardens  of  Japan.  Two 
ditches  wind  about  in  this  part  The  first  one 
is  planted  with  Irises,  and  when  the  flowers  are 
in  beauty  it  is  a  quaint  scene.    The  flowen 
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X>eer  ap  above  the  grassy  leafage  aod  bespatter 
tlie  ffarden  with  a  mosaic  coloaring,  here  a 
patch  of  purple,  there  white,  and  near  to  it 
perhaps  a  colouring  of  warm  rose.  There  is 
much  water  in  the  ditches  in  winter,  but  this, 
of  coarse,  the  Japanese  Iris  enjoys. 

The  charm  of  a  garden  is  not  m  its  blaze  of 
coloar  at  one  season,  but  a  succession  of  flowers 
to  girdle  the  year.  When  the  Japanese  Irises 
are  over.  Harebells  and  other  plants  flower  on 
the  banks.  One  ditch  is  wider  than  the  other, 
and  in  this  lush  retreat  the  flowers  have  become 
in  a  sense  naturalised.  It  may  interest  our 
readers  to  know  that  Mr.  Wilson  used  to  save 
the  Iris  seeds  in  this  garden,  and  sow  them 
daring  the  last  week  in  March,  keeping  them 
in  the  pods  until  that  time. 

By  the  lake  side  there  are  Irises,  too,  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  to  one  spot  in 
this  garden  of  many  plants  and  declare  that 
to  be  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting. 
Wherever  one  turns,  brushing  through  the  Rho- 
dodendrons or  treading  in  shady  grass  paths 
lined  with  Linnaea  bor^is,  there  is  something 
to  interest  On  pond  and  ditch  sides  Roses 
poor  forth  their  rich  fragrance.  Crimson 
Kamblers  tumbling  about  in  wild  profusion, 
and  one  pond  is  covered  with  the  yellow 
Villarsia  with  a  fringing  of  Loose-strife.  Hybrid 
Water  Lilies  float  on  the  surface  of  the  little 
lake,  with  Gunnera  manicata  and  G.  scabra  on 
the  sides,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  dense  group 
ol  Saxifraga  peltata. 

Shade  and  sunshine  gladden  the  garden. 
The  sun  scores  the  grassy  paths  and  glints 
across  cool  walks  of  nardy  Ferns.  One  little 
path,  losing  itself  amidst  the  luxuriant  shrubs, 
IB  covered  with  the  strong  white  Pratia 
angalata,  a  mosi^  carpet  as  i)retty  as  the  little 
Arenaria  balearica  that  stains  many  a  rock 
surface  with  green. 

We  know  not  when  Oakwood  is  in  its 
brightest  dress.  It  is  a  place  to  revel  in  when 
the  blue  Priniroses  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Wilson  make  bits  of  colour  against  mossv 
stones,  and  the  Auriculas  saturate  the  air  with 
their  scent ;  but  the  time  when  the  Japanese 
Irises  are  in  full  beauty,  with  the  opening  of 
the  Lilies,  is  to  us  a  season  of  perhaps  greatest 
emoyment  Recently  several  standards  of  the 
old  garden  Rose  Aimee  Yibert  were  bent  with 
their  fragrant  burden,  and  a  Crimson  Rambler 
had  flung  itself  over  an  arch  and  mounted  into 
a  tree  near.  In  Gentian  time  it  is  worth  a 
journey  to  see  the  Gentianella  (G.  acaulis),  a 
carpet  of  blue.  There  were-r-and  we  under- 
stand that  the  garden  has  been  disturbed  very 
little  since  Mr.  Wilson's  death— 120  yards. 
50  yards  of  plants  resulting  from  seea 
collected  by  Mr.  Wilson's  son,  Mr.  Scott 
Wilson,  on  the  Alps.  Of  course,  the  Gentia- 
nella we  know  best  is  the  deep  blue,  but  the 
plant  varies  from  seed.  Some  forms  are  quite 
approaching  to  white.  G.  omata,  G.  septem- 
flda,  and  G.  asclepiadea  are  quite  a  success. 

The  first  Japanese  Rose  hedge  planted  in 
this  coun^  is  at  Oakwood,  and  a  few  years 
a^  Mr.  Wilson  made  a  new  feature  on  the 
hiUside  near  the  lake  by  planting  there  all  the 
finer  shrubs,  with  g:roups  of  Lilies  sheltering 
between  them.  This  as  the  years  goon  will 
mature  and  prove  a  Lily  and  shrub  garden  of 
rare  charm. 

Oakwood  at  present  is  a  woodland  garden. 
Heaths  of  many  kinds  make  thick  carpets  of 
^wth,  and,  with  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  revel 
m  the  ve^table  soil.  A  strong  bush  of  Bog 
Myrtle  distils  its  sweetness  when  brushed 
affainst,  and  in  a  moist  and  shady  corner 
Suortia  and  Schizocodon  are  quite  happv, 
plants  that  are  a  sore  trial  to  those  who  do 
not  quite  know  the  treatment  to  give  them. 


Adiantum  pedatum 
was  spreading  freely 
in  the  shade,  and 
Erythroniums  too, 
but  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  place 
is  the  Lily. 

The  late  Mr.  Wilson 
was  one  of  the  first 
to  bring  this  beauti- 
ful family  into  promi- 
nence. For  about 
twentv  years  Lilies 
have  been  grown  at 
Oakwood,  and  we 
have  learnt  many 
lessons  there  of  the 
way  to  manage  indi- 
vidual kinds.  This 
enthusiasm  deepened 
with  years,  and  we 
well  remember  Mr. 
Wilson  once  pointing 
out  to  us  with  pride 
Lilium  szovitsianum 
in  flower  under  an 
Apple  tree  from  seed 
sown  there.  In  the 
same  colony  were 
seedlings  of  L.  Mar- 
tagon,  L.  dalmaticum, 
and  L.  CatanseL  L. 
Humboldti  was  grow- 
ing out  of  a  bed 
carpeted  with  Lin- 
niea,    and    in    other 

E laces  L.  pardalinum, 
k  longiflorum,  L. 
giganteum  among  the 
Rhododendrons,  and 
L.  auratum  were  note- 
worthy. L.  auratum 
was  in  a  clearing  in 
the  wood,  and  groups 
of  it  had  been  undis- 
turbed for  ten  vears. 
So  much  could  be 
written  of  the  garden 
and  its  plants  that 
it  is  unsatisfactory  to 
close  the  story,  know- 
ing that  many  things  have  not  been  mentioned  I  thoughtful  and  generous  gift.  All  lovers  of  gardens 
in  these  necessarily  short  notes.  |  will  gladiy  know  that  Mr.  Wilsoa's  garden  has 
It  is  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  it  is  i  been  rescued  from  the  fate  which  often  overtakes 
preserved  for  ever  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  .  *"°^  ploasaunces  when  their  creator  passes  away. 
Society  to  pursue  sound  horticultural  work  '  "  Now  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
on  the  broadest  lines.  received  this  gift,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope 
I  that  Its  centennial  year,  1904,  will  see  it  provided 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  president  of  the  i  ^^iL^i^'^f^'' fi^^^Wtfnr^l  ^ 
sc^iety,  writes  as  follows  to  the'  ^imes  of  Tuesday    r^7olirantrandXce^^^^  "^^'  *  °^" 

"I  am  authorised    by  Sir  Thomas    Hanbury.  '  - 

KC.V.O.,  whose  garden  at  La  Mortola  has  a 
world-wide  fame,  to  ask  you  to  let  me  make  public 
through  your  columns  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
a  signal  mark  of  characteristic  generosity.  Sir 
Thomas  has  purchased  for  presentation  to  this  August  18.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
society  the  estate  and  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  i  mittees  meet. 
^/!^°'  «V^'^",  *'  W>^®?»  °?*»*  Wokiug.  i     The    LogranbePPy.  —  Although     Messrs. 

1  u  ^!}"°"i  garden  has  long  been  celebrated,  |  Veitch  and  Sons  have  secured  for  this  remarkable 
and  the  skill  and  success  with  which  hardy  plants  hybrid,  if  such  it  really  is,  the  highest  honour  the 
have  been  cultivated  there  for  many  years  show  i  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
how  suitable  It  is  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  I  can  bestow,  viz.,  a  first-class  certificate,  yet  it  is 
been  selected  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury.  The  total  |  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  often  see  fruiu  of  it 
area  of  the  estate  is  sixty  acres,  part  of  which  is  placed  botore  the  committee,  as  it  is  not  yet  known 
used  for  affncultural  purposes.  There  is  a  smill  I  whether  they  have  been  at  their  very  best  or  with 
residence,  farmhouse,  and  other  suitable  buildinga  the  highest  flavour.  Those  staged  by  Messrs. 
on  it.  The  garden  has  the  variety  of  soil  and  Veitch  from  Langley  were  certainly  very  fine, 
aspect  and  the  unfailing  water  supply  which  are  :  One  example  seen  on  the  2l8t  ult.  showed  that 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  i  such  fruits  must  not  be  sent  by  post.  But  as  this 
Society,  which  will  have  but  little  to  do  but  pro-  I  Loganberry  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
^*^®mu    «®*5?*^''^  ?^°' ^^"*®*-  htivdy  fruits,  and  should    in   time   be  found   as 

The  Fellows  of  the  society  owe  a  heavy  debt   common  as  the  Raspberry,  and  in  everv  garden,  is  it 
of   gratitude   to   Sir  Thomas    Hanbury    for   his  |  too  much  to  ask  if  Mr.  Logan  of  the  United  States, 
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the  reputed  raiser,  does  not  merit  some  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Hortioaltnral  Society  ? 
Would  not  that  body  ao  itself  honour  in  inviting 
Judge  Logan  to  accept  at  its  hands  a  Hogg 
medal?— A.  D. 

LavatePa  Olbia.— This  makes  such  a  fine 
bush  on  a  sunny  bank  that  it  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  fi:rown. — W. 

The  Floral  and  Fmilt  Committees' 

Cricket  Match  (Royal  Horticultural  Society) 
will  not  take  place.  It  wan  to  have  been  played 
at  Holland  Park,  but  we  think  a  Saturday  was  an 
unfortunate  day  to  fix. 

Cactus  VlvlpaPUS.— This  is  one  of  the 
first  of  the  hardy  Cacti  to  flower  here,  and  deserves 
special  note  on  account  of  its  colour  being  an 
uncommon  one  amongst  this  class  of  plants,  its 
hardiness  and  ranty.  The  flower  is  of  a  most 
intense  purple-crimson,  and  of  a  good  size.  It  is 
essentiallv  a  rock  plant  on  account  of  its  dwarf- 
ness  and  requirements.  In  common  with  the 
hardy  Opuntias  and  other  Cacti,  C.  viviparus  will 
succc!ed;^well  in  a  well-drained  soil  consisting  of 


of  some  advantage  to  traders.  Fruit  growers 
could,  for  example,  join  together  and  send  bv  the 
railways  larger  quantities  of  produce  at  lower 
rates  than  for  smaller  quantities.  If  anyone  could 
show  his  board  that  any  railway  company  in  this 
country  was  granting  a  preference  to  the  foreigner 
over  any  other  trader,  nis  board  would  take  the 
matter  up  and  do  everything  they  could  to  see  that 
that  illegal  act  no  longer  took  place.  There  was 
nothing  like  competition  to  stimulate  railway 
companies,  and  if  the  farmers  and  other  traders 
could  bring  about  competition  by  motor-car,  for 
instance,  tney  would  soon  have  reduced  railway 
rates.  His  desire  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  to  help  them  as  much  as  possible 
in  that  direction. 

A  note  tpom  Lechlade,  Glouoestep. 

In  answer  to  an  enquiry  in  The  Garden  about 
Ipom»a  cserulea,  I  planted  it  two  years  ago  in  the 
open  ground.  It  grew  to  a  great  size,  but  did  not 
flower  well.  This  year  I  am  growing  it  in  Seakale 
potB  against  the  west  side  of  my  bouse.  It  has 
flowered  a  little,  and  is  now  covered  with  buds. 
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loam,  sand,  and  brick  dust  in  equal  parts.    It  is  | 
as  well  to  give  a  light  top^lressing  of  silver  sand  i 
also  to  prevent  the  plant  (which  is  only  about 
3  inches  to  4  inches  high)  bein^  splashed  by  mud  i 
in  heavy  rains.     These  conditions,  with  a  sunny 

riition  on  rockwork,  will  suit  this  lovely  plant. — 
Wood,  Plant  Club,  KirksiaU, 

Fpult  failure  In  Ireland.— Mr.  Hart- 
land  writes  :  *'  I  have  a  good  many  Apples  planted 
at  Ardcairn,  but  no  fruit  on  any  except  Worcester 
Pearmain.'* 

Fruit  prrowers  and  railway  rates. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow,  addressing  a  meeting  in  the 
Town  Hall,  Maidstone,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Fruit  Growers'  Federation,  last  week,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  all  the  farmers  of  England 
would  follow  the  example  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Federation  and  combine  to  promote  their  common 
interests.  Regarding  railway  rates.it  was  true  the 
companies  had  their  shareholders  to  think  of,  and 
that  they  were  under  obligations  to  Parliament,  but 
at  thesame  time  their  business  was  not  to  repel  traffic 
but  to  attract  it.  Various  suggestions  had  recently 
been  made  by  the  companies,  which  might  prove 


The  colour  is  a  really  beautiful  blue.  I  have  seen 
it  in  Ceylon  covering  the  whole  side  of  a  house. 
My  garden  soil  is  an  oolitic  clay,  the  most 
unpleasant  gardening  soil  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
position  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Cotswolds, 
400  feet  above  sea  level.  Lilies  promise  well. 
L.  auratum'  is  about  8  feet  high.  A  clump  of  L. 
superbum  now  in  flower  is  magnificent ;  it  is  in 

rkt  by  a  small  pond.  The  tallest  is  10  feet  high, 
pardalinum,  in  a  similar  place,  I  cannot  get  to 
grow.  L.  Browni,  after  flowering  well  for  two 
years,  is  a  failure,  but  L.  testaceum  always  does 
well.  The  foliage  of  L.  Batemannie  turns  yellow 
before  the  flowers  come  out.  I  think  its  colour 
beautiful.     A  large  clump  of  L.  chalcedonicum  has 

gone  ofif  just  in  the  same  way  that  candidum  often 
OCR.  The  latter  this  year  in  the  village  gardens 
is  splendid  ;  mine  are  very  bad.  L.  Martagon 
'  album  was  very  good,  also  one  bulb  of  L. 
I  colchicum  (out  of  eight)  had  a  splendid  head  ;  the 
I  rest  have  not  yet  appeared.  These  were  planted 
;  two  years  aoo.  Of  Irises  none  have  flowered  well 
this  year.  I.  aurea,  I.  Monnieri,  I.  monspur,  and 
1 1,  ochroleuca  had  no  flowers.     I.  Ksempferi  will 


not  do  anywhere.  I  have  tried  peat  and  loam,  ii 
sun  and  in  shade,  wet  places  and  dry ;  I  bdieve 
they  do  not  like  hard  water.  The  Roses  I  piloted 
last  autumn  have  not  done  well,  though  the  oldo 
plants  flowered  magnificently  in  July.  I  pruned, 
fortunately,  very  late  this  year.  To  those  wlio 
have  not  tried  it  I  can  recommend  VibomoB 
macrocephalum.  I  grow  it  in  a  tub  on  a  terrue, 
and  I  find  it  is  far  more  decorative  than  edj.- 
R.D. 

A  bowl  of  R6ses«— How  seldom  are  flown 
satisfactorily  arranged  in  bowls,  more  particokiij 
when  Roses  are  used !  An  instance  of  piod 
arrangement  in  a  bowl  came  recently  under  iij 
notice,  and  this  in  connexion  with  a  very  pleuiH 
function.  The  occasion  was  the  silver  weodiof  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sydenham,  of  Bolehiil 
House,  Tamworth,  Staffs,  well  known  to  tlic 
horticultural  world,  owing  to  Mr.  Sjdeohia'i 
efibrts  in  improving  the  Pansy  and  early-floweru^ 
Chrysanthemums.  A  large  silver  lowl,  lose 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  standing  ooy 
Ebony  pedestal,  was  lightly  filled  with  Bon. 
Those  for  the  centre  were  cut  with  vm 
lonff  stems,  in  some  instances  qohi 
2  feet  to  2|  feet.  Long  aprayi 
of  foliage  were  inserted  here  ud 
there,  and  no  other  foliage  whii- 
ever  was  used.  Most  of  iht 
Roses  were  cut  as  partially  opeod 
buds,  and  the  wisdom  of  this  seleefia 
was  seen  as  the  day  advanced.  Bidi 
of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas  «m 
made  to  overhang  the  sides  of  the  bowl, 
and  it  was  here  that  charming  spnyi  d 
Cecile  Brunner  and  Perle  d'Or  were  efiK- 
tively  displayed.  The  foliage  wai  n- 
tained  on  the  upper  portion  of  tbeiw 
of  each  variety,  so  that  as  it  wit  id- 
justed  in  position  all  bare  stems  w 
covered  up,  and  a  pleasing  finiah  gi^ 
to  the  whole  arrangement.  Thii  ii  > 
class  which  the  National  Rose  Society 
might  make  more  of  than  they  do  it 
presentL— D.  B.  C. 

The  fly  plafirue.— The  pww» 

of  flies  in  the  house  is  a  reproach,  u 
is  a  falling  away  from  a  high  hygjeoi^ 
standard,  for  the  fly  is  a,  pestlifloMil 
fellow.  It  must  be  admitted,  hamv», 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  inst- 
able places  free  from  flies.  PoisonoMO!' 
papers  are  unsightly,  and  glutinowcoidi 
and  traps  are  not  very  pleasaot  aeoei' 
series  in  the  hpusehold.;  Yet  it  i>  j 
matter  not  only  of  oomfort,  but  ata)  oi 
health,  that  the  fly  should  be  exclodeil 
The  fly  may  easily  be  a  P!»*H[5? 
asent,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  cuw' 
01  environment  being  oftentimee  of  tM 
most  disgusting  character.  When  &»? 
walks  across  a  suitable  culture  me^ 
it  leaves  infection  behind  it,  as  abowo  a 
the  colonies  of  organisms  which  dewJP 
on  the  pointe  with  which  theinaect'itog 
have  been  in  contact.  The  fly,  therefore,  am 
be  driven  out  of  our  haunts.  Preventive  n**"^ 
are  best,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year,  ^^r\ 
are  beginning  to  infest  our  houses,  it  is  an  ^}^^^ 
precaution  to  cover  the  window  opening  with  ^ 
gauze.  It  is  a  curious  fact  .nat  nies  will  not  pi* 
through  netting,  even  though  the  meshes  be  qo»* 
large,  unless  there  be  a  source  of  light  as  frnn 
window  behind  it.  Thus  in  rooms  with  ^^  jj 
only  on  one  side  a  net  over  the  window^ 
absolutely  keep  the  flies  out,  although  the  ~" 
of  the  net  may  be  1  inch  apart.  It  is  em . 
that  in  railway  carriages  a  sliding  fnun^  " \y 
with  wire  gauze  is  not  provided  as  ^^^^J"^ 
window.  Such  a  sliding  screen  could  "^.^ 
when  ventilation  is  wantod,  while  duat  ''^J^ 
would  be  excluded  at  the  same  time.  Tw  ^ 
frame  would  certainly  keep  flies  out  We  j» 
seen  carriages  on  certain  of  the  Continental^ 
provided  with  a  gauze  screen  of  this  kind.  -^ 
is  no  reason  why  a  similar  arrangement  *^?  \^,j 
be  fitted  to  the  ordinary  window  aaah.  "^y^^^  j„ 
do  much  to  mitigate  the  great  nniaanoe  of  v^ 
the  house. — The  Lancet, 
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StPAwbeppy  LozfbPd  HalL— This  doea 
not  appMr  to  be  nmoh  grown.  We  are  Mked  b; 
|{ftrdenen  its  name  when  they  see  it  doing  so  wej 
m  oar  garden.  I  am  qnite  aware  that  Strawberries 
are  mnch  better  in  some  soils  than  they  are  in 
others.  In  proof  of  this  sinoe  I  have  been  here  I 
bare  grown  most  of  the  leading  sorts,  and  I  belieTe 
I  diould  not  snffdr  if  I  confined  myself  to  this, 
Boyal  SovereigD,  and  President,  though  I  grow 
sewal  others.  Bat  the  three  above  named  are 
most  relished  in  oar  garden,  Royal  Sovereign 
being  first,  President  following  very  closely,  and 
liozford  giving  a  fine  late  supply.  This  year  we 
withered  frait  for  five  weeks  continnonsly  from 
these  three  sorts  growing  side  by  side  in  the  open 
gMden.  Loxford  crops  enormously,  and  when 
thinned  the  frait  is  large,  conical,  and  handsome, 
being  bright  crimson,  and  with  a  very  white  flesh 
of  excellent  flavoar — ^not  too  sweet.  Added  to 
this  the  frait  travels  well.  With  as  two  year 
old  plants  crop  best.  The  foliage  is  rather  Urge 
suid  long,  and  needs  plenty  of  room. — J.  Gbook, 
ChartL 

Bpanthemum  tubepoulatum.— This 

species  asaally  flowers  more  freely  towards  the  end 
gI  the  summer  and  in  early  autumn  than  at  any 
other  time,  but  it  has  now  been  for  some  weeks  in 
bloom  in  the  T  range  at  Kew.  It  differs  greatly 
from  the  species  commonly  met  with,  such  as 
£.  palchellum,  whose  flowers  are  collected  in  a 
terminal  cone-like  head,  for  in  this  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  shoots ;  whereas  many  of  the 
JSraothemums  are  of  upright  growth  and  sparely 
branched ;  this  forms  quite  a  little  bosh,  with  its 
slender  branches  clothed  with  small  ovate  leaves. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  over  1  inch  across,  and 
in  general  appearance  suggest  those  of  Bouvardia 
Sumboldti  corymbiflora.  As  it  will  bloom  freely 
in  pots  only  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter  it  is 
very  useful  for  small  houses.  This  Eranthemum 
"was  introduced  from  New  Caledonia  about  forty 
years  ago,  but  never  became  popular,  and  is  now 
rarely  seen.  Given  a  structure  maintained  at  a 
stove  temperature  it  is  both  easy  to  propagate  and 
to  cultivateu—H.  P. 

TPop»olum   .Bpeoiosum.^Mr.  H.  J. 

Veitch's  efforts  to  establish  this  richly-coloured 
Tropeolum  in  ouantity  by  the  side  of  the  north 
eot^uice  to  his  nouse  B,fi  East  Bumham  Park  has 
been  singularly  successful,  the  plants  being  now  so 
mnch  at  home  that  growths  come  up  freely  even 
amoDg  other  climbers.  In  previous  years  the 
support  furnished  has  been  simply  tall  Pea  sticks, 
bat  tiiese  did  not  prevent  the  snoots  from  running 
in  among  the  shrubs  behind  and  thus  losing 
moeh  of  their  beauty.  This  spring  the  sticks  were 
coated  with  fish  netting,  and  round  this  the  leaves 
twine  themselves.  Certainly  this  Tropeolum 
will  attach  itself  to  walls,  fences,  or  other  objects, 
bat  it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  attached  to  such  soft 
material  as  netting.  The  result  as  seen  now  is  a 
fine  face  of  rich  colour,  which  for  a  long  season 
reniains  an  object  of  exceeding  beauty. — A.  D. 

TibOUOhina  hetePOmalla.  — Everyone 
knows  the  universally  admired  Tibouchina  semi- 
decandca  syns.  Tibouchina  maorantha,  Lasiandra 
macrantha,  and  Pleroma  macrantha,  but  the  species 
at  the  head  of  this  note  is  rarely  seen,  though  it 
forms  a  handsome  specimen.  True,  it  is  not  equal 
to  T.  macrantha.  but  then  this  last  is  in  every  way 
of  exceptional  beauty.  A  fine  specimen  of  T. 
beteromalla  planted  out  in  the  Mexican  portion  of 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is  now  flowennff  freely. 
Xt  forms  a  bold  growing  bush,  with  stunfy  stems 
clothed  with  elongated  heart-shaped  leaves,  covered 
"with  silky  tomentum,  which  is  more  pronounced  on 
the  nnder  than  the  upper  sides.  The  flowers,  which 
skre  borne  in  a  many  flowered  panicle,  are  violet- 
purple,  and  about  2  inches  across.  It  is  more  fitted 
for  planting  out,  as  at  Kew,  than  for  culture  in 
pots.  This  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  from 
^whence  it  was  introduced  in  1819. — T. 

Notospaptium  CapiniohaelisD.— This, 

popularly  known  as  the  Pink  Broom  of  New  Zea- 
umd,  is  both  pretty  and  uncommon,  while  it  is 
also  hardier  than  most  natives  of  those  islands ;  in 
facty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  it  is  rarely 
injured  in  winter.  As  indicated  by  its  popular 
name,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  a  ^room, 


having  the  same  grwn  leafless  branches,  which  are 
in  the  case  of  the  Notospartium  gracefully  arranged. 
The  flowers  are  small.  Pea-shaped,  of  a  oright  rosy 
pink  colour,  and  borne  usually  in  July,  in  dense 
crowded  clusters  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots. 
Not  only  are  they  pretty  in  a  mass,  but  individually, 
from  their  delicate  markings,  they  will  repay  close 
investigation.  From  the  drooping  habit  of  the 
plant  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  oest  advantage  on 
bold  rock  work,  where  the  branches  have  space  to 
develop.  In  its  native  country  it  is  said  to  reach 
a  heiffht  of  20  feet,  but  here  it  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  shrub.  It  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the 
few  members  of  the  order  I^guminosie  indigenous 
to  New  Zealand,  for,  strange  to  say,  though  so 
numerous  in  Australia,  very  few  occur  on  these 
neighbouring  isles. -^T. 

Flowers  fOP  bUttePHieS.— I  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  correspondents  notes  on 
i^ts  attractive  to  butterflies,  but  I  think  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  mentioned  last  week  the  best  plant, 
vis.,  Sedum  spectabile,  for  I  may  say,  with  miles 
of  flowers,  none  seem  to  be  so  attractive  in  its 
season  to  both  bees  and  butterflies.  An  edging  of 
Sedum  spectabile  is  a  boundary  border  fully 
200  yards  long  in  one  of  our  kitchen  gardens,  and 
is  a  veritable  picture  each  year  during  August  and 
September,,  more  from  the  myriads  of  visiting 
butterflies  than  from  the  flowers  themselves. 
Elsewhere,  whether  in  masses,  lines,  or  single 
plants,  it  is  the  same,  butterflies  everywhere.  Like 
Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  I  was  also  surprised  at  the  omis- 
sion of  this  plant  from  the  list.— J.  R.,  The 
Gfardens,  Tan-y'btolch,  North  Wale9. 

BeneoiO  CliVOPUm.— At  the  Drill  Hall  on 
Tuesday  last  were  to  be  seen  some  finely  developed 
examples  of  this  bold  Chinese  plant.  Far  too 
bold,  vigorous,  or,  as  some  would  say,  coarse 
growing  for  the  ordinary  botrder,  it  is  yet  an  ideal 
plant  in  certain  positions  in  the  garden.  And  it  is 
here  that  the  value  of  any  plants,  large  or  small, 
depends,  viz.,  that  of  being  rightly  placed ;  indeed, 
the  above  plant  would  he  as  unsuitable  in  the 
ordinary  border  as  any  of  the  more  minute  alpines, 
and  this  is  the  extreme  in  both  directions.  But 
as  there  ate  uses  for  the  more  dwarf  alpines,  so  too 
is  there  a  place  for  the  boldest  of  perennials. 
Some  of  the  places  in  which  this  Senecio  may  be 
seen  to  advantage  are  the  wild  garden,  the  river^ 
side,  or  waterside  garden.  Where  boldness  on  the 
margin  of  lake,  or  pond,  or  stream  should  be  a 
feature,  and  again  in  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  large  shrubbery  boraer,  in  any  or  all'  of 
these  this  plant  would  create  a  feature  not  easily 
or  readily  imitated.  The  roundly  peltate  leaves 
are  about  20  inches  in  diameter,  the  many  forked 
infioresoence  attaining  to  some  4  feet  high.  The 
flower-heads  are  numerous  and  large,  the  colour 
beinff  rich  orange.  The  plant  is  easily  grown, 
quick  to  develop,  and  quite  hardy.  —  E.  H. 
Jknkims. 

The  Soientlfie  Committee  of  the 
Rojral    Hoptioultupal    Society,  —  An 

*'  Admirer"  of  the  work  of  the  scientiflc  committee 
deplores  our  unkind  remarks  about  this  body  in 
Thb  Gakdkk  of  the  let  inst.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  remarks  were  "  unkind."  All  we  intended 
to  convey  was  that  this  committee  does  not 
adequately  represent  the  scientific  side  of  the 
society.  It  has  no  infiuence  on  horticultural 
science,  and  simply  sits,  as  its  reports  show,  to 
answer  commonplace  questions,  very  few  of  the 
members  attend,  though  the  list  contains  over 
seventy  names,  with  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  as  the 
chairman.  We  are  only  sorry  that  such  valuable 
material  is  so  wasted. 

A  new  Peach  (Libra).— The  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  their 
meeting  on  the  4th  iuet.,  save  an  award  of  merit 
to  a  very  fine  Peach  sent  by  Mr.  William  Tayler, 
of  the  Osbom  Nursery,  Hampton,  under  the  name 
of  Libra,  and  though  finer  traits  were  exhibited 
from  the  same  tree  on  the  21st  ult,  those  sent 
en  this  occasion  showed  its  value  as  a  very  early 
variety.  It  is  a  seedling,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  growth  in  a  cool  house,  as  the  fruit  BtMjed 
only  had  partial  shelter  in  severe  weather.  This 
will  prove  its  value  for  first  dishes  from  open  walls 
given  slight  protection  in  severe  weather.     The 


fruits  are  large,  very  juicy,  and  of  a  beautiful 
colour,  only  sfi^^tly  coloured  on  the  suuny  side. 
They  somewhat  resemble  a  fine  Noblesse  with  its 
melting  flesh.  I  think  its  parents  must  have  been 
very  early  varieties.  Early  Alexandra  was  named, 
but  it  is  larger,  and  if  a  better  forcer  it  will  be  a 
most  valuable  introduction  and  well  worth  growing, 
as  large  Peaches  are  always  liked,  and  if  early  they 
are  invaluable.  I  fear  in  most  gardeus  early 
Peaches  are  very  scarce,  as  in  our  case  We  not  only 
lost  the  crop,  but  trees  also,  owing  to  the  cold  last 
May.— O.  Wythw. 

_lpieh  Gapdeneps*  Assooiation  and 
Benevolent    Sooiety,    Dublin.  —  The 

following  is  a  copy  of  an  address  received  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  at  Dublin  Castle  on  the  22nd 
ult. :  "  To  His  Majesty  Edward  VH.,  King  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Emperor  of  India,  && — 
May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we,  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Gardeners'  Association  and  Benevolent 
Society,  beff  to  tender  to  Your  Most  Gracious 
Majesliy,  and  to  your  illustrious  Consort  the  Queen, 
our  most  loyal  and  hearty  welcome  on  this  your 
first  visit  to  Ireland  since  your  Majesties*  accession 
to  the  Throne.  Representing,  as  we  do,  a  large 
body  of  your  loyal  subjects,  who  appreciate  the 
great  interest  your  Majesty  takes  in  the  wel^ure 
of  those  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
in  honouring  with  your  Royal  patronage  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Orphan  Fund  of  England,  whose 
objects  are  of  a  similar  character  to  our  own,  we 
feel  that  the  present  is  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
express  our  sincere  gratitude  and  profound  respect 
on  this  occasion  of  your,  visit  to  Dublin,  and  we 
humbly  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  be  your  Majesty's 
gracious  pleasure  at  some  future  date  to  honour 
with  your  illustrious  patronage  the  Irish  Gardener's 
Association  and  Benevolent  Society. — Signed,  on 
behalf  of  the  society,  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A., 
M.R.I.A.,  V.M.H., president ;  John  J.  Egan,  J.P., 
James  Gavanagh,  F.  W.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  M.R.I.A., 
V.M.H.,  vice-presidents;  W.  S.  Hall,  honorary 
secretary." 

Chinese  eohifePS«:-TheVbi«ma/o/  ^ototty 
for  August  contains  an  enumeration  by  Dr.  Masters 
of  the  conifersB  collected  in  Various  parts  of  Soutb- 
Westem  and  of  Central  China  by  Mr.  E.  H.  V\^lspn 
on  behalf  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Dir. 
Masters  writes:  ^< Seeds  of  most  of  the  species 
were  gathered,  and  the  seedling  plants  are  in 
cultivation  in  Messrs.  Veiich's  nurseries.  Mr. 
Wilson's  specimens  are  excellent,  but  were  mostly 
collected  in  the  districts  previously  visited  by  Dr. 
Henry,  the  Abb^  David,  and  others,  as  enumerated 
in  the  Journal  oj  the  lAnncm  Society y  vol.  xxvi., 
page  540  (1902).  Nevertheless,  there  are  few 
novelties  among  them,  and  as  the  bpecimens  have 
been  distributed  in  several  of  the  herbaria  of  this 
and  other  countries,  a  bri^f  enumeration  may  be 
desirable." 


KBW    NOTES. 


Intbbbsting    Plants    in    Floweb. 


Temperate  House, 
Begonia  cakminata,  Calceolaria  integrifolia. 
Cassia  Isevi^ta,  Ervthrina  Humei,  Kreysigia 
multiflora,  Lilium  Henryi,  Lonicera  etrusca, 
Musschia  Wallastoni,  Myrtus  Luma,  Statice 
pectinata,  Tibouchina  beteromalla,  and  T.  ma- 
crantha. 

WeUer  LUy  House. 

Solanum  pensile. 

Cfreenhouse. 

Begonia  ooccinea,  B.  President  Carnot,  B. 
tuberous-rooted,  Bredia  hirsuta,  Cam^nula 
Yidalli,  Carnations  in  variety.  Datura  Knightii, 
D.  suaveolens,  Francoa  ramosa,  Lobelia  tenuior, 
and  many  other  things. 

Orchid  Houses, 
AngrsBcum  chailluanum,  A.  eichlerianum,  Bulbo- 
yllum     grandiflorum,     Cypripedium     Parishii, 
_jndrobium     chrysanthum,     Cfpidendrum     flori* 
bundum,  £.  radiatum,  Gomeza  planifolia,  Qongora 
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saleata,  Hnmaria  dawBoniaiia,  LiatrcMtaohys 
forcipata,  Luisia  brachystaohys,  Maadevallia 
macnlata,  M.  reiohenbachiana,  Meflaoliniam  triste, 
Miltonia  castania,  Oberania  ennformis,  Odonto- 
gloMnm  biotoniense,  0.  Uro-ekinneri,  Oncidiam 
crispnm,  0.  Gardneri,  0.  iDOuryam,  0.  ramosmn, 
Omithidiam  bioolor,  Pachystoma  thompooDiana, 
Polystachya  lawreDoeana,  Reetrepia  aatennifera, 
Rbynohostylis  retusa,  Saroanthos  pallidoBy  Sobralia 
macrantba,  aod  8.  zaDthina. 

T  Range, 
Allamanda  violaoea,  Anigozaathoe  oocoinea, 
Aristoloohia  gigas  var.  StnrtevaDtii,  Billbergia 
meziana,  CostiiB  irpeoioeiu.  Cotyledon  teretifolia, 
CrosMuidra  ondnMolia,  Echinooaotns  mioro- 
spermua,  Emilia  amplezioanlis,  Hoya  imperialis, 
Xaolomas  in  variety,  Ixora  oocoinea  var.  Fraseri, 
I.  maorothyna,  Kempfera  Kirkii,  Kleinia  Galpini, 
Raellia  amoena,  Stigmaphyllon  oiliatum,  and 
TiUandria  dnvaliana. 

Rock  Chrden  and  Herbaceous  Borders, 
Acanthus  Bpinosna,  Gampannla  carpatica, 
ESohinaoea  pnrpurea,  Eriseron  alpinam,  Erynginma 
in  variety,  Inma  macropiij^llaY  Lathynu  latifolius, 
Lavatera  trimestris,  Liatria  roioata.  Lobelia 
aemilifolia,  Meliotna  offioinalia,  Morina  longifolia, 
QSnothera  missoarienme,  Pentetemons  in  variety, 
Platyoodon  grandifloram,  Polygonnm  amplexioaule. 
Salvias  in  variety,  Seneoio  saraoensis,  Spigelia 
marilandica,  Swertia  perennis,  Veronica  inoana, 
V.  spioata,  V.  sabsessilis,  Y.  virginioa,  and  many 
other  things. 

Arboretum. 
Boddleia    variabilis,     Ceanothns     in     variety. 
Clematis  (various),  Indipofera  gerardiana,  Lyoium 
pallidum,  Olearia  Haasti,  and  various  Spirnas. 
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THE   ROSE  GARDEN, 

JOTTINGS   ABOUT    ROSES. 

OS  A  MACRANTHA  LUCY.— Quite 
a  number  of  new  forms  of  Rosa 
maorantha  have  made  their  appear- 
ance lately,  and  when  at  Cheshunt  I 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  semi- 
double  white  variety  named  Ladv 
White,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Turner.  Lflidy  Sarah 
Wilson,  a  semi-double  blush  variety,  aleo  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Turner,  is  pretty,  but  not  equal  in 
beauty,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  variety  which  forms 
the  subject  of  this  note.  It  is  a  cross  between 
maorantha  and  that  old  favourite  Charles  Lawson, 
and  the  vivid  single  pink  flowers,  which  measure 
over  6  inches  across,  are  extremely  beautiful.  This 
was  one  of  the  good  things  which  I  noticed  in 
Messrs.  Yeitch's  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  it  is  one  that  will  no  doubt 
become  popular  as  soon  as  it  is  distributed.  I 
should  much  like  to  see  a  bright  crimson  maorantha, 
and  this  mi^ht  possibly  be  obtained  by  crossing 
the  type  with,  sav,  Orilss  an  Teplita.  What  a 
glorious  hedffe  a  selection  of  these  new  maorantha 
seedlings  wiU  make. 

Evils  of  grfi^ftinq,—Th»  trouble  is  that  nearly  all 
the  plants  sent  from  nurseries  are  budded,  and 
sooner  or  later  up  comes  the  insidious  Briar  and 
starts  to  gain  the  mastery.  There  is  really  no 
excuse  for  grafting  such  free-growing  Roses  as 
these,  and,  as  with  the  Penzance  Briars,  they 
should  always  be  on  their  own  roots.  Fortunately, 
they  strike  easily,  and,  if  plants  on  their  own 
roots  are  not  to  be  obtained  from  the  trade,  one 
can  at  least  raise  a  stock  of  plants  by  this  method; 
for  unless  most  of  these  free-growing  aarden 
their  own  roots,  half  the 
taken  up  in  looking  over  and 
destroying  Briar  suckers.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  wichuraiana  hybrids.  As  everyone 
knows,  these  Roses  grow  into  perfect  mound- 
shaped  thickets,  and  it  is  a  physical  impassibility 
to  eradicate  Briar  suckers  from  amongst  the  dense 
thorny  mass  of  prostrate  or  semi-prostrate  growths. 
And  while  on  the  subject  of  wichuraiana  Roses  I 
should  like  to  enquire  as  to  whether  any  readers  of 


Roses  are  grown  on  their  own  ^roots,  ^ 
summer  wiU  be      ' 


The  Gabden  have  seen  Messrs.  Barbier's  newest 
set  of  hybrids — Adelaide  MouUd,  Edmund  Roust, 
and  Elisa  Robichon— and,  if  so,  would  they  be 
kind  enough  to  say  whether  they  are  improve- 
ments on  those  we  now  possess?  I  have  just 
ordered  two  new  American  hybrids  under  the 
names  of  Sweetheart  and  Debutante,  raised  by  Mr. 
H.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts.  The  former  is 
stated  to  be  very  hardy  and  of  ^preat  viffour — a 
cross  between  wichuraiana  and  Bridesmaid.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  clusters,  and  are  perfectly 
double  and  fragrant,  each  individual  bloom  beins 
2\  inches  in  diameter.  Debutante  is  the  result  <» 
crossing  wichuraiana  with  Baroness  Rothschild, 
and  is  a  vigorous  olimber,  bearing  large  clusters  of 
fnuTant  double  pink  flowers. 

Preserving  poles  and  stakes, — I  am  often  asked 
as  to  what  is  the  best  preservative  for  the  wooden 
poles  and  stakes  so  frequently  used  to  support 
Roses  and  other  oUmbers.  Some  people  advocate 
dipping  that  part  of  the  wood  which  is  placed  in 
the  ground  with  tar,  but  for  this  purpose  I  always 
use  a  much  oleaner  and  better  preparation  known 
as  Carbolineum  avenarius.  This  is  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Peters,  Bartsch  and  Co.  of  Derby,  and 
looks  like  a  dull  coloured  varnish.  It  should  be 
applied  hot  to  that  part  of  the  wood  whioh  will 
come  into  actual  contact  with  the  soil,  and  about 
1  foot  of  the  wood  above  the  surface  of  the  soil 
should  also  be  treated,  in  just  the  same  way  as 
one  would  apply  varnish.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  get  it  on  the  hands  or  clothes,  as  it  is  a 
rather  corrosive  preparation.  As  with  tar,  care 
must  also  be  taken  to  keep  it  away  from  the  roots 
of  the  climbers,  but  if  the  poles  or  stakes  are 
treated  with  this  preparation  about  a  couple  of 
months  before  they  are  required,  it  will  have 
thoroughly  soaked  into  the  wood,  and  the  roots 
will  then  take  no  harm.  I  have  used  this  prepara- 
tion now  for  some  years,  and  can  recommend  it 
with  the  greatest  confidence.  Mr.  George  Paul 
has  promimd  me  to  give  it  a  trial,  ana  if  any 
readers  of  The  Gabden  wish  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish 
them  with  it. 

Mr,  Mciyneux  and  new  Roses,  —  Mr.  H.  K 
Molyneux*s  notes  on  new  Roses  are  always  of  great 
interoat,  and  many  roearians  who  are  unable  to 
visit  either  shows  or  nurseries  look  to  his  trite  and 
pertinent  remarks  for  guidance.  There  is  one 
splendid  garden  Rose  which  appears  to  have 
escaped  even  his  "  eagle  "  eye.     I  refer  to 

a,T,  La  Tosca,  which  came  to  me  from  Ches- 
hunt with  an  excellent  character,  and  I  am  quite 
able  to  endorse  the  good  opinions  which  Mr.  G. 
Paul  has  formed  about  it.  Not  only  is  it  a  splendid 
grower,  but  it  has  proved  very  hardy,  and  re- 
covered from  the  spring  frosts  before  the  majority 
of  Roses.  The  pale  green  wood  is  practically 
thomless,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  either  Yicountess  Folkestone  or  Caroline 
Testout,  between  which  it  is  really  intermediate. 
The  blooms  are  produced  in  sood  sized  clusters  on 
erect  stalks  ;  they  are  of  gooa  form,  fragrant,  and, 
though  not  full,  stand  rain  well.  The  colouring 
varies  from  pale  rose  to  pale  salmon-white,  some- 
times blush  white.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Josephine  Marot  and  Luciole. 

Ooldeii  yellow  Roses, — I  am  afraid  those  who 
plant  Perle  von  Godesberg— the  much -vaunted 
sport  from  Kaiserin  Auffusta  Yictoria — in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  mass  of  golden  yellow  blossom  will  be 
decidedly  disappointed.  I  saw  a  batch  of  some 
twenty  plants  in  the  open  ground  the  other  day, 
and  I  also  noticed  several  flowers  at  Wolver- 
hampton, but  no  golden  yellow  was  discernible. 
With  Mr.  Molyneux*8  permission,  I  will,  therefore, 
amend  his  description  and  say  "  occasionally  comes 
a  fine  golden  yellow."  Two  Roses  which,  to  my 
mind,  much  more  nearly  approach  this  colour 
description,  are  Billiard  and  Rarr^  and  Georges 
Schwartz.  Unfortunately,  neither  are  satisfactory. 
The  former  was  crippled  here  in  the  winter,  and 
this  is  not  surprising  when  one  remembers  that  it 
owes  its  exquisite  colouring  to  the  lovely  but  rather 
tender  Ducheese  d'Auerstadt.  By  the  way,  I  noticed 
that  "M.  L.  W."  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  the 
colour  of  Billiard  and  Barr^,  which  proves  to  me 
that   your  correspondent  hais  not  yet  seen  this 


variety  in  good  form.  I  had  some  splendid  flovm 
from  this  Rose  last  year,  bat  I  am  afraid  itiia 
injured  that  it  is  not  going  to  bloom  at  all  tin 
year.  G^r^es  Schwartz  is  a  surprisingly  besiitifd 
colour,  but  Its  constitution  is  atrocious.  I  hsvoa 
lovely  rich  deep  yellow  bud  of  this  variety  beldn 
me  as  I  write,  and  cannot  help  thinking  hov 
splendid  this  Rose  would  be  for  bedding  if  oolrit 
would  grow.  Unfortunately,  it  oomes  of  m 
parental,  and  with  Roses  as  with  human  bsii^ 
the  old  proverb,  '*  What's  bred  in  the  bone,"  ki, 
holds  true.  Georges  Schwartz  obtained  its  lid 
colour  from  that  glorious  yellow  Tea  Souvenir  di 
Mme.  Levet,  a  variety  not  suited  for  an  Eogfii 
climate. 

Rose  names. — I  have  just  reoeived  a  list  on- 
taining  the  names  and  descriptions  of  most  of  the 
latest  Hoses  from  Continental  raisers.  One  vovU 
imagine  that  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  rtiaioi 
beautiful  flowers  could  easily  devote  a  little  of  (bi 
time  to  finding  pretty  names  for  them.  Some  d 
these  Rose  names  i  would  not  attempt  to  proooimoe, 
and  an  *'Acme"  label  would  certainly  nefsr  eos- 
tain  them.     Here  are  just  six  of  the  choicest  :— 

Frau  Dr.  ThekU  Schlegemilch  (Prinoean  de 
Sagan  X  Franyois  Dubreuil). 

Julius  FdbiAnics  de  Misefa. 

Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch. 

Comtesse  Gustavo  Lannes  de  Montebeila 

Dr.  Eugen  Teixera  Leita. 

Erinnerunff  an  Sohloss  Scharfenstein. 

Suzanne  Marie  Rodooanashi  and  Grosshsnqgia 
Yiotoria  Melita  are  not  the  easiest  names  to  {n- 
nounce,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  shall  hamte 
adopt  the  American  idea  and  re-christen  any  of  tk 
really  meritorious  Continental  varieties  with  nek 
outlandish  titles  as  those  which  appear  in  the  abm 
list.  Arthub  K  GooDwn. 

The  Elms,  Kidderminster, 


NOTES    FROM    SVSTANSWICK 


Seedlings  fok  the  Alpinb  Rock  Gibdik. 
I  AM  now  trying  a  new  plan,  or,  at  any  rate,  one 
I  have  not  seen  recommended,  with  seedlinff  in- 
tended for  the  alpine  rockery,  sunny  or  aaij- 
This  is  to  transfer  them  early  from  the  seed-box 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  and,  if  neoes8V7>  b 
little  dumps,  into  2-inch  pots,  and  let  them  jot 
fill  these  with  roots,  then  turn  them  out  into  their 
permanent  places.  They  are  so  much  the  betttf 
tor  taking  an  unbroken  set  of  roots,  in  full  activitft 
into  the  new  life  out  of  doors,  and  yet  one  do« 
not  want  to  wait  while  they  fill  S^-ioch  ])e^ 
because  by  that  time  it  is  late  for  them  to  ttfe 
thorough  hold  before  winter  and  its  triala 

Foreign  nurserymen  use  2^inch  pots,  I  beli0*|^ 
extensively,  but  in  this  country  they  are  so  little 
cared  for  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  boy  thes 
locally,  and  they  seem  only  known  in  cooiMii* 
with  small  Ferns  and  scraps  of  Cactus.  Vet  tbflj 
have  another  merit  besides  that  of  bringing  <* 
alpines  ;  they  are  most  useful  for  sending  tes^^ 
about.  A  little  clump  of  some  small  MpiM  P^ 
established  in  one  of  these  miniatures,  H  '^^ 
across,  travels  infinitely  better  than  as  an  uftoaui 
tuft  from  the  seed-box.  Tbe  2-inch  pots  do  not  oT 
up  so  quickly  if  they  are  plunged  to  the  rim*  io* 
tray  of  moss  or  sand,  in  a  frame,  or  in  the  grett* 
house,  or  even  out  of  doors. 

Most  of  the  Oxalises  are  flowering  now,  fD^y? 
are  very  attractive.  A  planting  of  0.  floribiiiw»'| 
more  or  less  a  failure,  because  the  bulbs  wece  ooi 
true  to  name,  some  being  the  ordinary  0.  TOtf^ 
which  has  a  smaller  and  darker  flower,  snd  va» 
being  white.  They  will  be  superseded  for  i^ 
season  by  0.  Bowiei,  which  has  lovely  sstioyt^ 
pink  flowers  in  large  umbels,  and  is  a  i°°'VF!^ 
sistent  bloomer.  Oxalis  arborea,  with  larfle  wp^ 
flowers  and  pale  large  leaves,  would  of  ^ 
popular  if  it  remembered  "Handsome  ii  ta^ 
handsome  does,"  and  stayed  open  for  a  few  oO^ 
daily,  instead  of  taking  every  possiUe  opportW 
to  put  up  the  shutters.  0.  lasiandra,  aboat  10  idcv> 
high,  with  very  bright  pink  flowers  having  g*/^ 
green  centres  and  woolly  stiff  stems,  ^j?.r*L 
eight-lobed  leaves,  is  handsome  and  very  <ww**' 
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t>vit  sklao  too  fond  of  repose.  The 
pinlL  O.  veDosto,  4  inohes  to  5  inohee 
ugli,  &nd  the  white  O.  vesperti- 
liooisy  oomplete  my  present  oolleo- 
^oo,  tliAt  yet  lacks  one  of  the  best 

O.     enneaphylla,   which    is    '<on 

carder  *'  for  next  planting  time. 

Rosx  Maman  Cochet. 

A.t  the  Bath  Rose  Show  someone 
yHTMB  overheard  singing  the  praise  of 
^^l^hite  Maman  Cochet  in  no  falter- 
ing  tones.     The  example  in  a  first 
^nze  box  was  certainly  perfection, 
«ui<i  it   was  claimed  for  it  that  it 
tuui    vieited  three   separate  shows 
on  that  and  the  preceding  days,  and 
liad  had  equal  honour  at  all.     In 
t.hi8     garden,    though    but    newly 
planted,    it   is  exquisite,    but, 
^thoagh  not  so  covered  with  bloom 
ma  Innooente  Pirola,  of  all  our  Teas 
«he  meet  heavily  laden,  and  perhaps 
the  fairest.     This  waxen  flower,  so 
high  -  centred   and    so   exquisitely 
reflexed   of  lower  petal,  is  one  of 
thoee  rare  dreams  of  beauty  fit  for 
A  world  without  sin,  and  it  is  aptly 
named  ;   far  more  anselic,  surely, 
^with    its    delicate   and    faint,    yet 
inteneely  sweet  perfume,  than  the 
heaviJy-aoented  White  Mary  Lilies 
that  stand  for  the  type  of  innocent 
virginity.  M.  L.  W. 


ROCK  GARDENING 


A    FAMOUS    ROCK 
GARDEN. 

WE    are    pleased  to 
give   an   illustra- 
tion of  the  beauti- 
ful rock  garden  at 
Friar   Park, 
H  e  n  1  e  y  -  o  n  - 
Thames,  the  residence  of  llr.  Crisp. 
It  is  not  a  rock  garden  that  shows 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  fiora  of 
the  Alps  in  a  circumscribed  spa^e, 
and  the  lesson  may  well  be  taken  to 
heart   Those  who  have  fairly  spacious  rock  gardens 
and  wish  them  to  be  beautiful  places  and  not  merely 
the  receptacles  of  a  quantity  of  dififerent  plants, 
can  only  secure  such  a  result  by  putting  upon 
themselves  severe  restraint  as  to  the  number  of 
kinds  to  be  used  at  a  time.     In  gardening  as  in 
painting  no  picture  can  be  beautiful  whose  com- 
position is   crowded   and   confused.      There   are 
various  considerations  that  influence  the  choice  of 
the  plants  that  the  rock  planter  will  put  together, 
but  we  think  that  the  following  suggestions  would 
be  worthy  of  consideration :    First,  to  determine 
which  are   the   plants   that   give  us  the  truest 
pleasure.    Then  to  consider  which  of  these  will 
eronp  best  together  and  flower  at  the  same  time ; 
for,  supposing  four  or  ^ve  favourite  kinds  of  plants  i 
to  be  grouped  and  partly  intergrouped,  it  is  a 
mat  lulvantage  to  let  them   be  those  that  will 
bloom  together  and  make  one  complete  picture, 
and  to  luve  the  intermediate  sets  of  groups  to 
bloom  later  in  their  turn.    This  is  a  much  more 

Sictorial   arrangement   than  to  have  the  plants 
owerins  in    scattered   irrelevant   patches  quite 
unrelated  to  each  other. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  a  spur  of  rock  earden 
is  crowned  with  bushes  of  Anaromeda  floribunda, 
and  that  steep  rocks  below  it  are  clothed  with 
Aubrietia  and  Arabis,  and  that  at  their  foot  in 
cool  peaty  ground  there  is  a  generous  planting  of 
Primula  denticulata.  Here  are  four  capital  things 
of  early  April,  all  in  full  flower  together,  making 
one  complete  picture,  and  these  Four  are  quite 
enoueh.  The  colouring  is  of  the  simplest  possible 
and  delightfully  harmonious,  and  the  whole  thine 
is  80  good  a  picture  that  one  dwells  upon  it,  and 


garden ;  they  are  destructive  of  all 
pictorial  efhot  and  damping  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  truest  enjoyment 
of  plant  beauty.  You  want  your 
rock  plant  to  say  to  you  in  cheer- 
ful sympathy :  ••  I  am  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  plants  that  God 
has  given  you  for  purest  pleasure 
and  for  your  bettering  in  gladness 
and  thankfulness  ; "  and  not  merely 
to  inform  you  with  cold  official 
austerity,  <'I  am  Aubrietia  del- 
toidea  (De  Candolle)." 
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IN  THE  BOCK  OAKDEN  AT  FBIAB  PABK,   HENLET-GN-THAMBS,  THE  BESIDBNCE 

or  MB.  OBISP. 


comes  back  and  back  to  it  to  enjoy  its  beauty  in  a 
waj  that  one  never  does  to  a  more  mixed  planting 
of  individual  objects. 

It  is,  of  course,  more  easy  to  do  in  large  spaces, 
but  even  in  small  ones  the  same  thing  may  be  done 
in  square  inches  instead  of  square  feet  by  choosing 
plants  of  smaller  dimensions. 

Such  an  arrangement  for  the  pictorial  part  of  a 
ffarden  by  no  means  precludes  the  enjoyment  of 
individual  plants,  but  we  think  it  is  wiser  to  have 
these  in  a  separate  place  in  a  series  of  rectangular 
raised  beds,  where  each  plant  may  occupy  its  own 
pocket,  and  be  as  easily  visible  and  accessible  as  a 
book  on  a  shelf  or  a  specimen  in  an  economic 
museum.  Such  raised  beds  as  are  in  Messrs. 
Frobels'  delightful  nursery  at  Zurich  could  hardly 
be  improved  upon.  They  are  perhaps  6  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom  and  15  feet  long.  They  are  steeply 
rock  built,  and  accommodate  a  large  quantity  of 
plants. 

If  the  beds  are  placed  east  and  west  as  to 
their  len^h  it  will  sive  each  a  shady  and  a  sunny 
side ;  a  ndge  of  small  shrubs  at  the  top  would  give 
more  shade  on  the  north  side.  Sucn  beds  also 
afford  the  best  opportunity  of  suiting  plants  with 
special  soils,  for  one  may  be  built  of  limestone, 
another  of  granite,  another  of  sandstone,  and  so 
on,  so  that  plants  from  all  kinds  of  geological 
formations  would  find  themselves  at  home.  The 
plants  in  these  rook  beds  would  be  grown  distinctly 
as  samples  and  labelled,  then  thoee  that  were  the 
best  liked  and  that  showed  the  most  aptitude  for 
makine  ^ood  combinations  for  the  rock  garden 
could  be  increased  and  brought  into  better  use. 

Labels  should  never  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  rock 


ALPINES  IN  A  WET  JULY 

PIOUS   old    woman    in 

the  Eastern  Counties, 

speaking  of  the 

recent  weather,  gave 

her  opinion   tnat   it 

was    '^perfectly 

bigamous,*'  using  probably   the 

worst  epithet  in  her  vocabulary 

for   anything   superlatively 

wicked  and  bad.    Yet,  however 

unfavourable  the  saintly  arbiter 

of  summer  rain  may  have  been 

to  haymaking  and  warden  parties, 

he  has  dispensed  nis  gifts  in  a 

way    which     has    suited    rock 

{)lant8.  I  am  writing  on  the 
ast  day  of  July,  at  a  date  when 
the  rockeries  generally  look 
rather  bare  of  flowers  and 
withered,  but  this  year  they  are 
fvdl  of  gay  colours  and  luxuriant 
foliage,  for  which  they  have  to 
thank  the  abundance  of  rain. 
I  mention  a  few  of  the  best  and 
dwarfer  kinds,  with  brief  notes 
on  their  treatment,  which  I  am 
told  are  always  welcome  for 
be^nners.  Cyananthus  lobatus 
and  Gentiana  septemfida  are 
now  at  their  best.  The  first 
likes  an  aspect  almost  entirely 
sunless  and  not  too  dry.  It  disappears 
so  completely  in  winter  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
having  some  usurper  less  worthy  of  the  site 
crammed  over  it  for  the  roots  are  so  slender  as 
to  be  hardly  visible.  The  (Gentian  likes  partial 
shade,  but  is  glad  of  the  intermittent  gleams 
of  sunshine  we  have  had  to  expand  its  flowers 
fully.  Though  it  grows  slowly  from  seed,  it 
lives  long.  The  dwarfer  varieties,  less  than 
6  inches  nigh,  are  best  for  rockeries,  and  this 
stature  proves  hereditary  from  seed.  Most 
conspicuous  now  are  the  Campanulas  of  the 
carpatica  tribe.  It  requires  time  and  patience 
to  get  a  good  dwarf  collection  of  these,  repre- 
senting all  shades,  from  dark  purple  to  pure 
white.  A  hundred  seedlings  from  a  choice 
selected  plant  i^ill  often  fail  to  produce  one 
individual  worth  perpetuating.  The  dwarfest 
and  best  are  often  impatient  of  division,  and 
must  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stalk  m  spring.  The  shape  of 
the  flowers  varies  as  much  as  the  colour  from 
the  pelviform  type,  which  it  is  rare  to  find 
either  very  dwart  or  pure  white,  to  the  deep 
broad  bell  of  the  turbmate  and  funnel-shaped 
forms.  The  spreading  septemfid,  or  seven-cleft 
flowers  of  Pritchard^s  variety  Riverslea.  are 
showy  and  good,  but  in  stature  it  is  too  tall  for 
a  rockery. 

Then  there  are  the  Harebells.  These,  too. 
must  be  carefully  and  patiently  selected,  and 
not  allowed  to  seed  indiscriminately  into  a 
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jangle  of  tangled  and  prostrate  stems  all  over 
the  rockery.  A  good  form  should  not  be  more 
than  a  foot  high— often  much  less — ^and  should 
have  a  stalk  strong  and  elastic  enough  to  resist 
wind  and  rain,  and  to  rise  again  soon  after  a 
thunderstorm.  It  is  little  use  trying  to  make 
the  varieties  or  sub-species  answer  to  names 
which  will  always  be  disputed^  but  they  must 
be  chosen  by  sight  and  then  isolated.  Some 
of  them  assume  a  coespitose  habit,  and  can  be 
divided ;  others  must  be  increased  as  advised 
above  by  spring  cuttings.  Seedling  from  the 
best  should  be  raised  till  flowering  m  pans  and 

fts,  but  they  come  untrue  and  disappointing, 
have  sown  seed  from  a  choice  white  form 
which  did  not  produce  5  per  cent  of  white 
flowers.  Varieties  with  white  flowers  are,  as  a 
rule,  later  than  those  with  blue.  Geranium 
argenteum  is  conspicuously  good  now.  It  is 
one  of  those  plants  which  enjoy  rain  when  in 
flower,  though  too  much  wet  m  winter  kills  it. 
The  little  bushes  are  unusually  luxuriant  and 
full  of  flower ;  here  and  there  one  is  pure 
white^  others  are  uniform  bright  rose,  with  a 
b^utifully  pencilled  centre.  Birds  take  most 
of  the  seeds,  but  some  are  shot  into  crevices  of 
the  stone,  and  grow  where  it  would  be  hardlv 
possible  to  insert  plants.  I  do  not  distinguish 
G.  cinereum,  because  in  cultivation  it  seems  to 
come  from  the  seed  of  argenteum  indiscrimi- 
nately. G.  subcaulesoens,  with  green  leaves 
and  darker  flowers,  but  equally  dwarf,  is  also 
good. 

The  dwarf  St  John's- worts  (Hypericum  Coris 
and  H.  nummularium)  are  both  at  their  full. 
The  former  sows  itself,  and  obstructs  little  on 
the  sunniest  slopes,  spangling  with  thousands 
of  flowers  whenever  a  gleam  of  sunshine  comes. 
The  other  grows  at  home  in  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  face  of  dripping  rocks,  so  is  especially 
pleased  bv  the  present  weather.  H.  reptans 
and  H.  olvmpicum  are  just  coming  to  their 
best  Epilobium  luteum,  rather  new  in  culti- 
vation, a  few  inches  high,  with  yellow  flowers 
and  perennial,  is  not  so  good  as  E.  obcordatum 
with  rose-coloured  flowers ;  this  last  must  be 
frequently  renewed  from  cuttings  or  it  dies  out 
I  have  more  than  once  commended  the  dwarf 
forms  of  the  wild  Veronica  sulcata,  6  inches 
high;  their  colours  are  pure  white,  bright  pinlL 
and  purple.  The  collected  plants  which  I 
bring  from  Llandudno  are  the  best,  as  they  all, 
especially  the  purple,  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  in  stature  from  seed,  but  when  two  or 
three  years  old  the  original  plants  can bedivided. 
Not  5  per  cent  of  the  pink  come  true  to 
colour  from  seed.  An  inch  of  limy  soil  over  a 
hsurd  stony  base  suits  them. 

Amongst  dwarf  Campanulas  I  should  have 
mentioned  C.  waldsteiniana,  which  is  this  year 
flowering  with  unusual  vigour,  both  in  the 
stature  and  breadth  of  the  plants.  Few  alpines 
require  greater  care  to  save  them  from  being 
smothered  in  spring.  They  are  divided  more 
easily  than  raised  from  seed.  Two  Italian 
species,  C.  Elatines  and  0.  elatinoides,  were  sent 
to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  and  thrive 
and  increase  on  a  rocky  slope  facing  south, 
and  sheltered  by  Douglas  Fir,  the  prevail- 
ing soil  being  decayea  Fir  needles.  They 
resemble  C.  garganica,  but  grow  more  diffusely 
and  flower  more  densely  and  later. 

Other  rather  tender  Campanulas,  like  C. 
isophylla,  as  well  as  hardy  Cyclamens,  show 
their  appreciation  of  this  sita  I  should  like 
to  mention  two  miniatures,  not  because  thej 
make  any  show,  but  for  their  rarity  in  culti- 
vation. One  is  Statice  gougetiana,  having  all 
the  typical  characters  of  a  Sea  Lavender,  but 
only  2  inches  hi^h  to  the  top  of  the  flower. 
The  other  is  still  dwarfer  in  stature,  and 
tries  to  compensate  its  small  size  by  its  long 


name,  Acanthosonchus  Cervi-cornu— "Thorn- 
Sowthistle  Stag*8-horn."  These  words  are 
descriptive  of  the  plant,  the  flower  being  a 
miniature  yellow  Dandelion.  It  was  given  to 
me  without  any  information  as  to  its  native 
country 

Yellow  Flax  is  in  full  flower  and  very  showy, 
and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  three  montli^. 
It  is  only  allowed  at  the  base  of  the  mounds  or 
the  seedlings  become  troublesome.  Of  the  less 
common  late  Sedums,  I  can  speak  well  of  S. 
trifidum.  with  luxuriant  tufts  of  green  rosettes 
and  pink  flowers,  for  moist  and  rather  shady 
spots.  S.  oreganum,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
bright  red  leaves,  and  S.  asiaticum,  of  dwarf, 
slender  growth,  with  small  yellow  umbels. 
Of  course  S.  kamtschaticum  is  indispensable, 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  Sedums.  I 
mention  it  oecause  the  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  "Kew  Hand  List" 

Edge  Hally  Malpas.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 
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TREE  CARNATIONS. 

Skasonablv  Kotbs. 
tree  or  winter  -  flowering  Carnations 
that  were  pnipagated  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  and  since  that  time  duly 
potted  on  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots, 
should  now  be  ready  for  the  final  shift 
into   the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.     What  size  these  latter    should    be  will 
depend  chiefly  upon  one  or  two  things,  viz.,  the 
comparative  vigour  of  growth  of  certain  sorts  and 
not  a  little  upon  the  size  and  quality  of  the  plants, 
as  also  the  general  requirements  of  the  establish- 
ment where  these  things  are  grown.    To  secure 
plenty  of  flowers  the  final  shift  must  be  a  liberal 
one  ;  indeed,  if  success  is  to  be  achieved  with  this 
section  of  the  Carnation,  the  latter  should  be  under- 
stood from  the  very  outset  to  be  a  soft-wooded 
plant    The  freshly  made  prrowth  of  a  Carnation 
may  root  in  three  weeks  quite  well,  and  by  the  end 
of  a  month  is  quite  ready  for  potting  into  3-inch 
pots.    Given  a  month  in  this  the  pots  should  be 
sufficiently  well  filled  with  roots  to  guarantee  the 
plants  being  transferred  to  a  5-inch  size.     With 
k>nger  days  and  continued  growth  the  same  plant 
should  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  be  again  ready  for 
its  final  shift  to  the  fiowering  size.    This  may  seem 
all  too  quick  for  those  who  are  content  with  half  a 
dozen  blooms  on  a  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot,  but  for 
those  who  know  that  in  the  same  period  the  same 
plant,  with  liberal  treatment,  will  readily  produce 
two  dozen  blooms  in  a  7-inch  pot  in  its  first  flower- 
ing, and  an  equal  number,  if  not  more,  in  the  second 
or  spring  fiowering,  this  rapid  succession  of  shifts 
is  an  item  that  must  receive  attention.     It  should, 
however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  a  large 
final  shift  is  quite  useless,  unless  the  plant  is  of 
sufiBcient  size.     When  the  cuttinss  are  young  and 
vigorous,  nothing  but  neglect  will  produce  a  hard 
wiry  condition  of  stem,  and  where  this  ensues  full 
development  is  not  attained.      Strong    vigorous 
flrowers  like  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  or  America  cannot 
De  well  grown  unless  liberal  root  room  is  given, 
together  with  a  good  top-dressinff  in  winter.   Large 
7-inch  pots  will  not  be  found  too  large  for  any  stock 
of  these  varieties,  rooted  in  January  or  before  that 
time,  while  I  would  readily  give  pots  of  8  inches 
diameter  to  any  stock  rootra  and  potted  in  the 
past  autumn.     Such  bushy  low  growing  sorts  as 
Winter  Cheer  of  the  same  age  may  be  grown  per- 
fectly in  pots  of  7  inches  across.    Mile.  Carle,  Mrs. 
Brooks,  and  other  white  sorts  generally  may,  for 
the  largest  sized  plants,  be  kept  in  the  same  size 
pots,  for  it  is  an  unmistakable   fact  that   these 
white-flowered  Carnations  root  less  vigorously  than 
either  reds  or  pink-flowered  sorts.    That  old  Ameri- 
can-raised variety,  Wm.  Scott,  now  so  rarely  seen, 
is  still  one  of  the  best  for  constitution,  and  a  great 
bloomer,  in  spite  of  its  rather  heavy  saw-edged 
petals.    But  for  those  who  must  have  flowers  it  is 


one  of  the  most  reliable,  and  early-rooted  plants  of 
it  are  well  content  with  pots  7^  inches  acraa. 

These  few  varieties  are  given  as  eaubmplea  of  Ike 
different  shades  of  colour,  while  duly  regarding  the 
vi|;our  of  the  variety.  It  is  important,  too,  toaseer- 
tain  the  full  development  of  any  variety  as  earij 
as  possible,  as  only  in  this  way  is  a  guide  to  w 
obtained  as  to  the  general  requirement  a.  Witk 
these  liberal  shifts,  a  good  drainage,  moderatdj 
firm  potting,  and  liberal  root  waterinn  and  Byriog- 
ing  or  damping  down  about  the  becu  shoald  ala> 
be  given.  A  good  bed  of  ashes  rendered  hard  and 
impervious  to  worms  is  the  best  place  for  the  plants 
when  the  final  shift  has  been  sriven.  Any  plaott 
that  have  been  once  stopped  and  have  since  fofvcd 
several  side  shoots  should  be  now  in  a  oonditjon 
for  the  final  shift  It  is,  however,  desirable  that 
the  potting  be  accomplished  by  the  middle  d  Jolj 
for  ttie  later  batches.  A  few  days,  more  or  less,  ia 
the  5-inch  pots  will  not  injure  the  plants  ;  it  is  is 
the  earlier  days  that  the  mistake  is  made.  Stop- 
ping must  be  regulated  largely,  if  not  entirely,  1^ 
the  general  requirements  of  the  eetabliahment  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown.  Generally,  however, 
the  fiower-spikes  should  be  pushing  in  September. 
If  this  is  not  the  case  a  weakly  fiower-spike  is 
most  likely  to  follow,  and  it  is  also  likely  to  be 
destroyed  by  fog  if  the  plants  are  grown  oear 
London.  This  is  especially  true  of  Winter  Cheer, 
amons  others ;  in  fact,  this  red-flowered  sort  is  veiy 

auickly  affected  by  fog  and  insufficient  light.  It  ■ 
warf,  but  makes  very  slow  headway,  and  for  this 
reason  the  latest  time  for  stopping  the  sboots  for 
winter  fiowering  should  be  the  middle  of  July.  This 
period  may  require  modification  in  hot  and  dry  or 
very  wet,  sunless  summers.  These  are  the  tbingii 
the  grower  must  watch  for.  As  to  soil,  use  good 
turfy  loam,  twelve  months  stacked,  with  layers  ol 
manure,  bone-meal,  and  soot  alternately.  Cat 
straight  down  this  will  make  a  fine  mixture  rooghly 
chopped  with  spade,  and  not  sifted  at  aU.  When 
chopped  up  a  free  addition  of  sand  and  a  littls 
charcoal  will  make  an  ideal  mixture.  Highly  oon- 
cent-rated  manures  should  be  avoided,  they  are  not 
necessary,  and  in  certain  hands  are  most  injorioos. 

£.  jENKura. 


SOUVENIR  DE  LA.  MALMAISON 
CARNATION. 
Now  that  the  season  of  this  plant  is  drawing  to  a 
close  a  few  hints  upon  cultivation  may  be  osenil  to 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  been  saooeaafnL  I 
will  begin  with  the  operation  of  layering.  Pits  or 
frames  should  be  provided  for  this,  and  &ey  ahooki 
be  filled  to  within  about  a  foot  from  the  glaaa  with 
equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and  a  littb 
burnt  earth.  Should  the  pits  be  deep  any  roi^ 
material  could  be  placed  in  the  bottom  with  about 
6  inches  of  the  above  compost  The  old  pUats 
should  be  knocked  out  of  their  pots  and  pUnted 
sideways.  The  incision  is  made  about  7  inches  or 
8  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  leaves.  Press  and 
peg  firmly  in  the  soil,  sprinkling  a  little  mon 
sandy  soil  around  each  as  you  proceed.  The 
layers  root  more  quickly  when  nearly  severed. 
Afford  water  and  keep  the  pits  close  and  shaded 
with  a  little  air  during  the  day.  In  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  they  should  be  well  rooted  ;  more 
air  should  then  be  ffiven  them,  gradually  incieaiinff 
it  day  by  day  for  about  a  week,  when  they  shooliS 
be  cut  clean  away  from  the  old  plants.  A  few 
days  later  the  lights  may  be  taken  off,  giving  the 
plants  plenty  of  water  and  exposing  to  foil  son- 
shine.  They  will  make  strong  growth  and  plentv 
of  roots,  so  that  they  can  be  taken  up  and  pottsd 
into  6-inch  pots  for  flowering.  The  following  year 
they  can  be  placed  in  8-inch  and  10-inch  pots  after 
flowering. 

The  earlier  the  operation  of  layering  can  fas 
performed  after  the  plants  have  done  fiowering  the 
better ;  the  soil  for  potting  should  consist  of  two 
parts  loam,  put  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  the 
rough  used,  together  with  one  part  half-decayed 
leaf- mould,  one  part  old  mortar  nibble,  half  part 
burnt  earth,  a  little  coarse  silver  sand,  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Bentley's  Carnation  manure,  with  a 
slight  dusting  of  soot  over  the  crocks.  The  layers, 
after  being  potted,  should  be  placed  in  cool  frames 
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or  pits,  aod  keot  rather  close  and  slisbtly  shaded 

for   a  time.     They  can    soon    be    fully  exposed, 

exceptiog  io  wet  weather,  ODtil  the  frost  sets  io, 

'when  they  should  be  housed.     Keep  them  always 

WLB  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  if  possible  provide 

WL  cool,  moist  bottom  of  crushed  coke  or  sand  or 

ahingle.    A  dry  atmosphere  in  the  house  or  pits 

most  be  maintained,  and  the  plants  at  all  times 

must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  but  should  never  be 

sdlowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to  flog.    Plenty  of 

fresh  air  should  be  given  on  all  favourable  occa- 

bIods,  dosing  the  top  ventilators  almost  entirely 

during    stormv    weather,    leaving    those   at    the 

bottom  open,  out  at  no  time  attempt  to  coddle 

them  or  employ  fire-heat,  except  in  very  severe 

weckther.     Thick  shadins  is  not  so  necessary  as 

some  people  imagine ;  endeavour  to  give  the  plants 

all  the  sun  and  light  possible,  except  when  in 

flower,  when  a  thick  shaoe  is  necessary  to  prolong 

the  flowering  season  and  to  retain  colour. 

There  are  now  many  excellent  varieties  much 
easier  to  cultivate  than  the  old  blush  and  pink. 
Those  who  can  successfully  grow  the  two  latter  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  most  of  the  up-to- 
date  varieties,  such  as  Calypso,  Lord  Welby,  Mrs. 
Martin  K  Smith,  Jane  Seymour,  Margot,  Albion, 
King  Odcar,  Mrs.  Trelawny,  Baldwin,  and  Horace 
Hutchinson.  For  these,  which  should  be  in  every 
collection,  however  small,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Martin  Smith  and  other  enterprising  raisers. 
Cecilia,  grown  in  the  eame  way  as  a  Malmaison, 
\»'ill  be  found  well  worth  the  space  it  occupies. 
Charles  J.  Ellis. 
Warren  House  Gardens,  Stanmore, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


GROUP     OF     CALOCHORTI 
IN     BLOOM. 

THESE  Calochorti  (forms  of  C.  venus- 
tos)  flowered  so  gloriously  this 
summer  that  I  felt  obliged  to  take 
a  photograph  of  them.  They  have 
been  in  their  present  position  for 
six  or  seven  years,  in  light  soil  on  a 
sloping  south  border,  and  have  never  failed  to 
bloom  satisfactorily.    Formerly  I  used  to  put 


a  frame-light  over  them  in  the  late  summer 
and  autumn,  but  the  last  three  or  four  years  I 
have  not  taken  this  precaution,  leaving  them 
severely  alone  till  November,  when  they  get  a 
light  top-dressing  of  fine  ashes  and  peat. 

NIEREMBERGIA  RIVULAEIS. 
The  illustration  shows  a  strong  and  healthy 
patch  of  this  charming  perennial  in  bloom,  and 
it  will  be  at  once  noticed  that  all  the  flowers 
are  situated  either  on  the  portion  of  the  clump 
which  has  worked  its  wav  under  the  edging 
stones  into  the  gravel  path,  or  on  that  imme- 
diately adjoining  these  stones.  This  fact  has 
been  quite  a  revelation  to  me,  and  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  not 
hitherto  succeeded  in  blooming  the  plant  satis- 
factorily. Until  this  year  I  had  never  had 
more  than  a  dozen  blooms  or  so  thinly 
distributed  over  the  whole  surface,  but  by 
a  lucky  chance  matters  seem  now  to  have 
righted  themselves,  and  I  shall  dig  up  no  more 


straggling  tufts  from  the  gravel  path,  but 
encourage  growth  therein,  and  also  insert 
pieces  of  stone  in  the  main  body  of  the  clump 
when  the  foliage  has  died  down.  The  soil  is  a 
strong  loam,  the  gravel  in  the  path  also  con- 
toining  a  good  deal  of  clay  or  loam.  1  need 
hardly  add  that  this  Nierembergia  is  a  lover 
both  of  sun  and  water,  and  requires  a  good  deal 
of  the  latter  in  a  dry  summer  ;  it  is  more  than 
likeljT  that  the  weather  of  1902  agreed  well 
with  its  constitution,  and  was  at  any  rate  partly 
the  cause  of  so  mucn  bloom  this  year. 
raiding,  Kent.     S.  G.  R 

DRYAS  LAN  ATA. 
This  interestinfl;  species  is  growing  well  in  my 
rock  garden,  and  appears  to  be  more  free  flowering 
altogether  than  D.  octopetala,to  which  it  is  evidently 
closely  allied.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
the  real  difference  between  the  two  species  lies  in 
the  fact  that  D.  lanata  has  woolly  and  narrower 
leaves  than  D.  octopetaU.  The  flowers,  too,  are  a 
trifle  smaller,  and  the  plant  Ib  a  strong  grower 
with  me.  Dryas  lanato  is  a  native  of  SouthTyrol, 
and  is,  I  beheve,  synonymoas  with  D.  nivea  of 
Kemer.  I  am  treating  it  in  the  same  way  as 
D.  octopetala— light  stony  toil  and  semi-shade— 
under  which  treatment  it  seems  perfectly  happy. 
In  the  supplement  to  **  Nicholson^i  Dictionary  ^  it 
is  described  as  "  a  Tyrolean  form  of  D.  octopetala, 
havinff  woolly  leaves." 
Ki&erminster,  Arthur  Goodwin. 

SYMPHFANDRA  HOFMANNL 
Although  I  profer  Svmphyandra  pendula  to  the 
biennial  members  of  the  genus,  there  is  a  distinct- 
nesjB  of  character  about  such  species  as  S.  Hof  manni 
which  makes  it  desirable  to  arow  it  and  S.  Wanneri 
as  well  as  the  old  8.  pendula,  which,  one  must 
remark,  is  not  so  easily  cultivated  everywhere. 
8.  Hof  manni,  sometimes,  by  the  way,  erroneously 
converted  into  8.  Kaufmanni,  is  a  biennial  only, 
but  it  reproduces  itself  so  freelv  from  self-sown 
seeds  that  it  is  practically  as  good  as  any  perennial 
in  suitable  soils.  It  must  be  a  dozen  or  more  years 
since  I  got  my  first  plant,  and  now  there  is  a  severe 
thinning  out  annually  to  prevent  one  from  having 
a  superabundance.  Self-sown  plants  of  this  species 
are  more  vifforous  and  produce  more  flowers  if  left 
undisturbed  than  those  that  are  transplanted. 
This  8ymphyandra  is  not  a  showy  plant,  but  it  is 
always  pretty  and  acceptable  in  the  garden  from 
its  long  flowering— generally  from  early  in  July 
until  well  into  autumn— the  flowers  being  produced 
in  succession.  These  are  drooping,  and  a  rather 
creamy  white  in  colour.  The  calyces  come  down 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flower,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  they  are  almost  spurred  in  form, 
reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Columbines.    The  ordinary  height  of  the  plant  is 
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from  1  foot  to  2  feet,  bat  it  varies  even  more 
acoordinff  to  the  oharaoter  of  the  soil  aod  the 
nature  of  the  season.  Its  leaves  are  lanceolate  and 
acute.  This  Symphyandra  does  not  seem  particular 
as  to  soil,  but  if  wanted  to  reproduce  itself  from 
self-sown  seeds  a  rather  light  one  is  preferable.  It 
is  a  native  of  Bosnia,  whence  it  was  introduced  in 
1884.  Although  I  have  flowered  a  number  of 
plants  I  have  never  come  across  any  variation  in 
the  colour. 


CAMPANULA  ALPINA 
Among  the  prettiest  of  the  many  beautiful  dwarf 
Harebells  one  must  place  Campanula  alpina,  now 
well  in  flower.  It  is  not  only  a  choice  httle  plant 
for  the  rockery,  but  it  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  choicest  and  most  carefuUv 
tended  borders.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  so  much 
cultivated  as  its  beauty  would  deserve,  and  it  is 
far  from  plentiful  in  nurseries  where  such 
plants  are  largely  ffrowo.  Thifl  is  not 
because  of  its  novelty,  for  it  is  not  a 
new  plant  by  any  meauu.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  the  otheffl  of  ite  c]&i^ 
by  its  woolly,  lanceolate  lenvo^*  an  J  hy 


two  which  are  almost  the  most  alluring  of 
any.  These  are  the  Ageratum.  both  blue  and 
white,  and  that  sweetest  of  flowering  herbs, 
common  Lavender.  All  kinds  of  perennial 
Sunflowers  are  attractive,  too.  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but;  as  a  rule,  you  will  not  find  that 
the  butterflies  love  showy  flowers.  Many  of 
their  favourites  are  greenish  yellow;  and  of 
the  rest  the  majority  fall  within  a  range  of 
modest  colours,  from  bluish  grey  through  faint 
purples  and  mauves  to  dull  crimson.  Not  that 
we  need  credit  the  butterflies  with  aesthetic 
tastes  which  revolt  against  gaudiness.  The 
fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  gaudy  flowers  do  not 
have  honey  and  perfume  to  the  same  extent  as 
their  more  modest-hued  sisters. 

Colour  versus  Pebfdme. 
Eegxrding  Nature  from  the  sentimental  stand- 


th< 


lie  pyramidal  arrangement  of  iu  large» 
deep  blue   droop- 
ing flowers  (some- 
thing like  those  of 
C.  Uostii),  which 
it   produces   very 
freely.     Its   ordi- 
nary height  is 
from    6  inches  to 
10  inches,    and, 
like  many  flowers 
with    woolly  foli- 
affe,  it  appears  to 
like  rather  a  dry 
situation.     I  find 
that  the  slugs  are 
fond    of    this 
plant,  and  at  cer- 
tain seasons  they 
require   to  be 
searched  for  in  its  neigb  bourhcK>d 
and  destroyed,  unless  it  ia  pro- 
tected by  a  zinc  ring.     It  likes  a 
sandy  peat  soil,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  lime.  8.  Ak^o^tt, 

Carsetham,  by  Dun^rifA^  N.  B. 


AN    ARTIST'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 

A  NEW  nymph.^^:a, 

(N.  OIOANTSA  HUDBONJ.) 

A  SEEDLING  raised  by 
Mr.  Hudson  and  an 
improvement  in  size 
and  colour  on  N. 
L  gigantea.  We  saw  the  plants  re- 
cently, and  thought  few  of  the 
more  heat-loving  Nymphaeas  so  beautiful  and 
distinct  It  is  in  a  frame,  and  the  water  is  kept 
just  warm,  the  flowers  appearing  in  profusion 
and  measuring  individually  from  8  mches  to 
10}  inches.  As  the  illustration  suggests,  the 
segments  are  broad,  while  the  colour  is  a  clear 
blue,  deepening  in  tne  outer  segments.  It  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  recently  by  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Tlie  Nymphieas,  both  the  species 
and  hvbrids,  and  N.  stellata  and  its  forms,  are 
very  beautiful  just  now  in  the  Qunnersbury 
House  garden. 


THE  m^W   SYMTH.^A   tnOA?*TKA 


to  Mr.   Lrajwtd  df  liotMcMUd, 
GuTiuartfbury  Ilitutft  Asion,) 


ROUND    ABOUT    A    GARDEN. 


MOBB  BuTTlUtFLY  FlOWERS. 

When  writing  of   the   flowers   that   attract 
butterflies  and  moths,  I  omitted  to  mention 


point,  whence  one  sees  morals  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  human  virtue  in  such  facts  as  that  the 
plainly-dressed  nightingale  has  a  matchless 
voice,  while  the  rich-robed  peacock  can  utter 
only  raucous  screams,  one  might  similarly 
suppose  that  gay  flowers  have  to  go  without 
the  sweet  perfume  which  informs  the  butter- 
flies of  the  modest  worth  of  their  humbler 
relatives.  Taking  the  butterfly  as  the  "  Prince," 
we  have,  indeed,  a  Cinderella  fairy  story  ready 
made.  But  Nature  is  too  busy  arranging  for 
the  bare  existence  of  her  creatures  to  go  about 
playing  the  fairy  godmother  to  any  of  them, 
even  for  the  lofty  purpose  of  providing  man 
with  a  moral  lesson  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
scent  and  bright  colouring  are  to  a  certain 
extent  alternative  means  by  which  Nature  has 
achieved  the  perpetuation  of  flowering  plants. 
As,  moreover,  brilliant  blossoms  do  not  neces- 
sanly  attract  insects,  I  am  heterodox  enough  to 
disbelieve  the  theories,  which  men  of  science 
have  elaborated  to  prove,  that  we  owe  all  the  I 


bright  colours,  honey,  and  perfume  of  flowen 
to  the  tastes  of  insects. 

The  Fisst  Red  Admibal. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  garden,  where  I 
for  one  think  that  we  are  amply  repaid  for  a 
certain  loss  of  ordered  beauty  by  the  preseace 
of  perfume  and  butterflies,  there  is  alwa?Ba 
touch  of  sadness  in  the  pleasure  with  wM 
one  witnesses  the  arrival  of  the  fiist  Bed 
Admiral  among  the  late  summer  flowen.  It 
is  so  undeniable  a  sign  of  approaching  aatamn, 
because  we  know  tnat  the  long  months  of 
winter  must  pass  before  that  butterfly  wiQ 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  its  life,  and  lay  ito  ^ 
upon  the  rank-growing  shoots  of  Nettles  in  the 
spring.  The  1st  of  August  may  be  taken  u 
an  average  date  for  England  generally  wheo 
you  may  look  for  the  lied  Admiral,  and  id 
advent  is  quickly  followed  by  multiply- 
ing @lgQ3  of  the  coming  of  aatumn. 

The  ItjiiiN  Sings  Agai5.1 

Within  a  week,  ^^r  instance,  yoa 
may  hear  toe 
robin  sing-this 
year,  indeed,  odc 
sang  in  mj 
garden  before  tk 
end  of  July-aod 
I  know  no  soaod 
more  abruptly 
suggestive  of 
winter  th&o  tiie 
sudden  trill  of 
a  robin  in  i 
silent  shnibbety 
near  the  honst 
Even  before  lie 
sings  the  robin 
has  told  OS  that 
times  are  chsng- 
ing  in  the  gardes 
by  the  chiiterii« 
note  which  be 
uses  when  be 
begins  to  clsiD 
his  sphere  of  in- 
fluence for  the 
autuTim  and  winter.  This 
^^chit^cbit"  is  his  war-ciy- 
With  it  he  abuses  the  est, 
challoDgea  his  rivals,  and  punc- 
tuates his  skirmishes  among 
the  shrubs.  Later,  ^^^^ 
l>egiu3  to  sing,  you  know  tn» 
Ms  preliminary  conflicts  have 
ended  satisfactorily,  and  wi 
he  is  announcing  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  fiis  V^^^^f 
of  a  winter  residence,  which  he  is  prepared  to 
defend  against  all  comers. 

Dahlias  and  Frost. 
With  the  Dahlias  just  coming  into  thar 
splendour,  however,  it  seems  abflurd  to  w 
thinking  of  winter,  even  when  the  robin  sings, 
although  perhaps  it  happens  more  often  than 
not  in  exposed  districts  that  the  Dahlias  aw 
cut  down  Dy  early  frost  before  the  best  of  their 
flowering  time  is  past  No  garden  wreck  w 
more  suddenly  complete  than  the  collapse  w 
the  frost-bitten  Dahlia.  On  the  prenoos 
afternoon  the  spiky  blooms  of  wondrous  hue« 
gleamed  like  clustered  coronets  of  splendonf 
above  their  solid  pyramids  of  stout,  rich  folijg 
In  the  morning,  for  a  brief  space,  they  ww 
more  beautiful  still,  if  possiole,  with  their 
silver- edged  leaves  and  the  colours  of  their 
blooms  glowing  like  tinted  flames  throuj^h  » 
dainty  veil  of  frost.  Even  when  the  sun,  nsinj 
in  the  sky,  has  licked  off  the  last  of  mm  <^ 
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rost's  BD|nrwork,  the  Dahlias  keep  up  a  brave 
bow.  llieir  flowers  never  looked  so  Drilliant, 
tor  their  leaves  so  richly  green,  as  when  they 
land  glistening  with  melted  hoar-frost  and 
etomin^  the  son's  stare  as  thoogh  nothing 
rere  amiss.  Bat  a  deeper  hue  creeps  quickly 
Qto  the  leaves ;  the  flower-stalks  nod  more  and 
Qore ;  and  very  soon  all  the  queenly  Dahlias 
irop,  black  and  draggled  wrecks,  around  their 
takes,  suggesting  in  their  ordered  rows  the 
spect  of  some  heathen  amphitheatre  on  the 
ciorrow  of  a  Christian  holocaust. 
Dahlia  Fashions. 

This  susceptibilitv  to  frost  is  the  worst 
Lrawback  to  the  Dahlia 
js  an  autumn  flower, 
hough  I  do  not  suppose 
hat  it  would  interfere 
greatly  with  its  utility 
or  the  purpose  for 
vhich  it  was  hrst  intro- 
Luced-as  a  food-plant 
x>  take  the  place  of  the 
Potato.  One  can  hardly 
realise  that  English  gar- 
leners  first  knew  the 
L>ahlia  as  a  vegetable, 
hou^h  in  insisting  upon 
reating  it  as  a  garden 
lower  they  can  hardly 
lave  foreseen  the  splen- 
lid  results  which  its  cul- 
ivation  would  produce. 
We  have  been  very 
^pricious  in  its  treat- 
nent  since  then,  first 
Doolding  it  in  one  way 
intil  we  achieved  blooms 
^f  marvellous  hues,  as 
at  and  smooth  and 
ound  as  any  butcher 
K>uld  carve  out  of  a 
rumip  and  dip  in  am- 
ine dye  to  decorate  his 
Jhristmas  meat  withal, 
.hen  suddenly  aban- 
loning  this  amazing 
nriumph  of  our  own 
creation  in  favour  of 
bhe  sweet  simplicity  of 
*  single"  flowers  of 
render  aesthetic  tints. 
Fust,  however,  when  we 
¥ere  on  the  point  of 
loping  to  get  our  single 
[>ahlias  as  oig  as  soup- 
>late8,  we  were  suddenly 
ivdtched  off  to  another 
ine  in  pursuit  of  the 
I^actus  Dahlia,  with  an 
deal  of  spikiness  like 
hat  of  some  weird 
tarfish. 
To  Save  Old  Types. 

Perhaps  there  are 
lome  skilful  and  long- 
lighted  growers  who 
lould  make  a  very 
ihrewd  guess  as  to  the 
lezt  direction  in  which 
3ahlia  fashion  wUl  be 
^ided;  but  it  will  be 
i  pity  if  some  of  the 
)est  results  achieved 
vith  the  old-fashioned 
louble  and  single  kinds 
kre  lost.  When  fashion 
>egins  to  play  fast  and 
oose  with  any  varieties 
)f  cultivated  plants  we 
icarcely  notice  when  a 
raJuable,  but  tempo- 


rarily neglected  type  disappears  beyond  recall. 
In  our  craze  for  new  varieties  we  are  in 
constant  danger  of  losing  old  -  fashioned 
tvpos,  which  are  well  worth  preserving  for 
their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  memories  that 
linger  round  them.  Of  Dahlias  especially 
there  are  manv  which  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  the  extinction  which  now 
threatens  them,  and  we  can  all  do  some- 
thing to  this  end  by  insisting  upon  re- 
tainmg  a  few  old  sorts  that  we  like 
bv  the  side  of  more  modern  creations. 
They  will  not  always  suffer  by  com- 
parison. E.  K.  R. 


VERONICA  HULKEANA  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

VERONICA    HULKEANA. 

THIS  shrubby  Yeronica,  whose  home  is  in 
the    moantftinoos    portions    of     New 
Zealand,  is,  without  doubt,   the  most 
beautiful  of  its  section.     In  the  late 
spring  a  plant  such  as  that  shown  in 
the   aooompaDving  illnstratioo,  which 
occupies  a  wall  space  of  4  feet  by  4  feet,  is  a  lovely 
picture,  being  covered  from  its  highest  point  to  the 
ground  level  with  long,  branching  flower-panicles 
of  a  delicate  lavender  colour,  which  render  it  when 
in    full   bloom    the    most 
attractive    plant    in    the 
garden,  and  one  that  rivets 
the    attention    of    every 
visitor.   As  I  was  leaving 
home  in  a  few  days  I  cut 
all  the  flower-sprays  when 
at  their  best,  and  found 
that  they  numbered  just 
over    a    hundred,    the 
loncest  of  which  measured 
slightly    over    18    inches. 
It   is    totallv    distinct   in 
appearance  trom  all  other 
shrubby    Veronicas,     and 
to    my    mind   far  exceeds 
the    most    ornamental    of 
these    in    loveliness.      Its 
natural  habit  is  to   furm 
a  loose-growing  bush,  but 
when  grown  in  the  open 
it  is  always  safer  to  train 
it  to  a  wall  on  account  of 
the  protection  it  receives 
when  so  planted.     Excep- 
tionally charming  as  is  this 
plant,  it  is  but  rarely  seen 
in   gardens,   and    I  know 
few,   even    in   the    genisJ 
south-west,  which  contain 
it,  a  fact  that  has  always 
been    a    puzzle     to    me. 
Though  generally  deemed 
tender,  1  have  found  it  far 
hardier  than  many  others 
of    the    shrubby    section, 
and    I    have    seen    these 
very     badly    injured    by 
frost  in   a   garden   where 
Veronica    hulkeana    is 
grown  while  the  Utter  was 
quite  unharmed,  and    for 
this  reason  I  should  advo- 
cate its  being  tried  in  the 
open,  on  south  walls,  any- 
where   in    the    southern 
counties.     The  one  draw- 
back to  Veronica  hulkeana 
is  that  large  plants  often 
die   in    an   unaccountable 
manner,     generally    after 
flowering.      Possessors    of 
fine    specimens    who    are 
aware   of    this   fact     are 
therefore  on  tenter-hooks 
during   the    summer    lest 
their    favourite    should 
show   siffns   of    failing 
vigour,  for  the  loss  of  a 
large  plant  of  this  Veronica 
deprives  the  garden  of  one 
of    its    most    beautiful 
objects  in  the  latter  days 
of    May.      If    the  flower- 
sprays    were    cut     imme- 
diately they  reached  their 
prime  the  drain  of  seed- 
bearing  would  be    spared 
the  plant,   but    that  this 
would  not  ensure  its  con- 
tinued   health    may    be 
gathered    from    the    fact 
that  large  examples  which 
have  flowered  and   borne 
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seed  in  perfect  health  for  jrears  have  ultimately 
died.  Guttinffi  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  taken 
off  with  a  heel  in  the  earlv  sammer,  strike  readily, 
and  plants  are  also  readily  raised  from  seed,  but 
it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  cutting  or  seedling  to 
rival  the  proportions  of  a  fine  specimen  which  has 
died  ;  however,  both  are  pretty  even  in  their  early 
stages  of  erowth,  as  they  commence  to  flower  when 
quite  small.  In  the  corner  districts  Veronica  hul- 
keana  mtdces  a  charming  greenhouse  plant.  The 
finest  example  that  I  have  seen  in  the  open  covered 
a  wall  space  of  6  feet  by  6  feet,  but  I  have  heard 
of  even  larger  plants.  S.  W.  Fitzhkbbbrt. 


THE  ROBINIAS. 
The  Robinias  are  represented  in  this  country  by 
four  species  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  varieties, 
practically  all  of  which  are  handsome  trees  suit- 
able for  large  gardens,  while  a  few  are  smaller 
growing  and  for  small  places.  The  species  are  all 
natives  of  North  America,  and  are  thoroughly 
hardy  in  this  country,  succeeding  well  almost 
anywhere,  as  also  the  varieties,  though  all  require 
attention  in  the  matter  of  staking  while  young  to 
prevent  damage  from  hish  winds. 

B,  hispida  (the  Roee  Acacia). — Thui  is  properly 
a  large  shrub,  though  it  is  sometimes  grafted 
standard  hish  to  form  a  small-headed  tree ;  but 
this  form  ol  growth  is  unsuitable  to  it,  as  no 
hardy  plant  gets  damaged  so  quickly  by  high 
winds  as  this  Robinia  and  its  variety,  both  of 
which,  however,  make  excellent  wall  plants,  and 
run  no  risk  of  being  broken  to  pieces  if  a  wall  can 
be  spared  for  them.  R.  hispida  is  a  fairly  rapid 
srower  when  once  established,  and  makes  long 
brittle  branches,  which  are  sometimes  broken  by 
the  weight  of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The  stems 
and  young  shoots  are  clothed  with  long,  bristly, 
reddish-coloured  hairs,  which  give  the  plant  a 
a  character  easily  recognised.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  about  1  foot  in  lensth,  and  consist  of 
eleven  to  fifteen  large  oval  leaflets.  The  rose- 
coloured  flowers  are  in  long,  drooping  racemes, 
openinff  about  the  end  of  July,  and  continuing  in 
flower  lor  a  considerable  time.  R.  h.  var.  inermis 
differs  from  the  type  in  its  longer  leaves  with 
smaller  leaflets,  its  deeper  and  more  brightly- 
coloured  flowers,  and  smooth  wood  and  branches, 
though  a  pair  of  small  spines  are  usually  found  at 
the  Mse  of  the  leaves.  These  two  are  usually  met 
with  under  the  names  of  R  rosea,  R  hispida 
rosea,  or  R  macrophylla,  the  names  being  given  to 
either  as  the  fancy  arises.  They  are  usually 
grafted  on  stocks  of  K.  Pseudacacia,  but  a  better 
method  of  propagation — though  a  more  tedious 
one — is  by  layers.  I  believe  that  seed-pods  of 
these  plants  have  never  been  seen,  not  even  in  a 
wild  state. 

B.  Neo-mexieana,— This  is  a  vigorous  species 
that  will  probably  make  a  large,  handsome  tree  in 
course  of  time,  it  is  comparatively  .new  in  this 
country.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  consisting  of 
about  twenty,  entire,  oval-shaped  leaflets,  of  a 
bright  green  above,  and  paler,  almost  glaucous, 
beneath.  The  branches  have  a  pair  of  stout,  sharp 
spines  at  the  base  of  each  leaf,  and  pointed  at 
nght  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  bright  pink,  and  freely  produced  on 
fur-sized  trees  in  droopine,  clustered  racemes. 
This  plant  seems  to  do  fairly  well  when  worked 
on  R.  Pseudacacia,  but  seeds  can  be  obtained 
without  much  difficulty,  and  should  be  employed 
for  propagating  it  whenever  possible. 

JR.  PsevdaccLcia  (the  Locust  Tree  or  False 
Acacia). — This  is  a  well-known  tree  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country,  a  specimen  of  it  being  a  feature 
in  almost  every  parish.  It  deserves  cultivation  for 
the  sake  of  its  Ions  racemes  of  white,  scented 
flowers,  but  the  wooa  is  also  valuable,  being  hard, 
close  grained,  and  easily  worked.  There  are  a 
mat  many  varieties  of  this,  a  selection  of  which 
is  as  follows :  Yar.  aurea,  with  golden  foliage  and 
free,  graceful  habit;  var.  bessoniana,  a  vigorous 
srower  with  pink  flowers  ;  var.  crispa  insignis,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  curiously  curled,  quite  distinct 
from  the  type ;  var.  decaisneana,  with  bright  rose- 
coloured  lowers;  var.  fastigiata,  which  has  the 
upright  habit  of  a  Lombardy  Foplar  ;  var.  inermis, 


a  spineless  form,  which  grows  into  a  small,  round- 
headed  tree  without  any  pruning,  and  is  used 
hurgely,  almost  too  much  so,  in  villa  gardeniuff  ; 
var.  microphylla  or  elegans,  with  small  Fern-like 
foliage  and  robust  habit ;  var.  rozynskiana,  a 
comparatively  new  form,  the  leaves  of  which  have 
a  purplish  tinge,  and  are  upwards  of  3  feet  in 
length  ;  and  var.  semperflorens,  which  is  more  or 
less  in  flower  all  through  the  summer.  There  are 
many  other  varieties,  but  the  above  selection 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  These  varieties  all 
do  well  when  grafted  on  stocks  of  the  parent 
plant,  which  can  itself  be  easily  increased  by  seeds, 
suckers,  or  root-cuttings. 

R,  vMcoaa  (the  Clammy  Locust). — This  makes  a 
smaller  tree  than  the  preceding,  has  a  roughened 
gnarled  trunk,  and  reddish  coloured  branches  and 
leaf-stalks,  which  are  also  covered  with  a  thick, 
glutinous  substance.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  and 
the  flowers  rose-coloured,  nearly  scentless,  and 
crowded  in  thickened,  oblong  racemes.  It  can  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  suckers,  or  root-cuttings. 
The  Robinias  are  practically  indifferent  as  to  soil, 
but  young  plants  should  not  be  treated  too  well,  as 
this  tends  to  rank  growth,  which  suffers  from  high 
winds  during  the  time  the  foliage  is  on  the  plants. 

Bagshotf  Surrey,  J.  Clark. 


RAISING     ANEMONES 
FROM    SEED. 

WITH  regard  to  this  I  have  observed 
a  peculiarity  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  your 
readers ;  perhaps  it  will  save 
disappointment  to  others  who, 
like  myself,  have  hitherto  been 
ignorant  of  the  fact. 

I  have  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  raise  A.  alpina 
and  A.sulphurea  from  seed, sowing  the  seeds  directly 
after  they  were  ripe,  and  each  time  seedlings  came 


ANEMONE  NABCI88IFLOBA  SEEDLINQ. 


up  quickly  and  well,  but  remaining  tantalisingly 
Ions  in  the  seed-leaf  state;  they  eventually,  without 
pushing  true  leaves,  one  after  the  other  turned 
black  and  disappeared  (as  I  then  thought  throuch 
overhead  watenng  with  rather  hard  water).  As  the 
seedlings  had  come  Up  and  had,  to  my  mind, 
"damjMd  off."  I  naturally  did  not  keep  the  pots 
any  longer.  Last  year  I  tried  a«ain  with  the  same 
result ;  the  pots,  however,  had  been  snowed  up 
early  and  remained  plunged  with  the  rest  in  the 
frame,  when,  to  my  surprise,  there  appeared  in 
spring  some  true  Anemone  leaves  in  each  pot. 

Two  seed  pots  of  A.  narcissiflora  which  I  had 
kept  over  from  the  time  of  sowing  in  the  autumn 
of  1901  (knowing  this  species  to  be  very  slow  in 
coming  up),  have  now  revealed  to  me  the  process 
which  takes  place.  During  the  hot  weather  of  last 
March  several  hundred  seedliogs  came  up  in  these 
two  pots  ;  they  remained  in  the  seed-leaf  without 
any  sign  of  budding  leaves  between  the  cotyledons 
up  to  the  end  of  June  last,  when  I  went  on  a  four 
weeks'  holiday. 

On  my  return  home  I  found  that  the  cotyledons, 
in  spite  of  the  treatment  all  the  while  with  the 
same  hard  water,  were  slill  of  a  healthy  green 
colour  and  "  barren  "  as  before,  but  there  came 


from  out  of  the  mould  (independently  from,  bit 
close  to  the  stalk  of  the  seed-leaf),  the  tme  leavw 
on  about  a  dozen  of  seedlings,  so  that  I  hope  to  see 
the  whole  of  them  a  success. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  aeoK 
obvious  enough — seeds  of  A.  alpina  and  A.  saj- 
phurea  which  were  sown  in,  say  «July,  seod  npthev 
cotyledons  merely  to  nourish  the  roota  while 
descending  to  the  proper  depth,  in  ordor  to  fora 
the  underground  bud  from  which  anoa  the  nsv 
plant  is  to  spring,  hence  the  long  and  appareet 
inactivity  of  the  seedlings.  After  this  Iwl 
has  been  formed,  and  thus  the  destiny  of  tke 
seed-leaves  fulfilled,  they  become  saperflBooi 
and  die  off.  By  this  time,  however,  the  oesaan 
havin^^  become  too  far  advanced  for  the  bod  to 
push,  it  remains  dormant  until  genial  spring  caSk 
forth  active  life  to  form  the  new  plant.  Anemooe 
narcissiflora  having  germinated  in  early  apriag 
found  time  enough  to  complete  the  proceBs  withoBt 
interruption,  its  seeds  having  rested  dormaBt 
in  the  ground  longer  in  their  turn  by  way  d 
compensation. 

Of  other  Anemones  I  have  only  had  experieoes 
of  A.  vemalis.  This,  when  sown  direcUy  after  seed 
is  to  hand,  comes  up  quickly  within  a  few  dap, 
and  as  quickly  in  succession  follow  the  first  leaflets. 
By  the  autumn  plants  that  look  strong  enougfa 
to  flower  in  the  ensuing  spring  have  developed, 
though  whether  they  do  so  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  as  hitherto  I  have  only  planted  collected  stock 
A.  vernalis  is  a  lovely  flower  and  never  liaila 

Planegg,  Bavaria.  Ed.  HxiinuGU. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  ia  not  responsible  for  the 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


CYTISUS  ANDREANUS. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Gabdkh."] 

SIR,— I  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Bandl 
has  drawn  attention  to  his  failarea  with 
this  shrub,  and  I  am  pleased  to  add  ny 
experience.  I  lost  my  first  plant;  it 
was  grafted,  and  no  doubt  on  the  stock 
spoken  of  by  "H.  F."  on  page  65.  I 
obtained  another  much  dwarfer,  and  I  presame  it 
was  from  seed.  This  has  grown  vigorously,  and 
from  it  I  resolved  to  save  seed,  hoping  to  get  some 
more  of  it.  Several  seedlings  appeared,  and, 
oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  t£ree  years  they  all 
bloomed,  but  to  my  astonishment  only  one  of  them 
proved  to  be  andreanus.  This  shows  that  it  is  voy 
apt  to  revert  to  C.  scoparius,  but  I  prefer  tJita  to 
having  grafted  plants.  0.  andreanus  is  nost 
charming  when  grown  as  a  bush  close  to  tfat 
ground.  It  is  ugly  and  unnatural  on  long  sterna 
Chard.  J.  Cbooe. 


EAKLY  PEACHES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "Thb  Gardkk."] 
Sir,— In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garokk  Mr. 
Wythes  makes  some  comment  on  the  compaiatiTe 
value  of  different  early  Peaches,  a  subject  always 
interesting  to  fruit-growing  readers.  "  Alexander,* 
Mr.  Wythes  says,  *<has  been  discarded  in  favour 
of  Waterloo,  because  of  its  bud-dropping  pro- 
pensities." On  reading  the  note  in  questioa  I  was 
somewhat  struck  with  the  preference  for  one  of 
two  habitual  bud  droppers.  I  have  grown  both 
varieties — at  least  they  have  been  planted  under 
these  names,  and  though  they  differed  slightly  in 
general  characters,  they  both  seemed  alike  in  the 
matter  of  shedding  the  buds  in  winter.  So 
regularly  did  this  happen  that  a  tree  of  each  in  our 
early  house  had  to  be  removed.  In  another  ooU 
house,  Waterloo  at  the  present  time  fails  each  year 
to  give  a  full  crop,  though  the  buds  do  not  drop  so 
badly  as  when  forced,  still  the  tree  loses  a  deal  of 
value  by  reason  of  this  failing. 

Outdoors  they  fruit  most  regularly  and  freely— 
too  freely,  in  fact — and  for  an  early  crop  nothing 
better  could  be  wished.  Amsden  June  under  glaai 
is  much  more  to  be  depended  upon  ;  the  oulour  of 
this  Peach  is  equal  to  Waterloo  or  Alexander,  and 
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rken  well  grown,  and  not  overcropped, 
be  size  is  good  also.  While  so  many 
om  plain  of  theee  bud-dropping  traits, 
b«re  are  some  who  stand  by  Alexander 
»eoaaae  it  gives  heavy  crops  of  hand- 
ome  fruits  under  any  conditions,  forced 
ir  otheiwise.  It  is  somewhat  difficnlt 
:o  give  a  reason  for  this  uncertainty, 
>at  soil,  structure,  and  elevation  roust 
Mive  some  considerable  controlling  influ- 
wioe.  Though  faulty  constitution  is 
isoally  attributed  to  these  American 
Pemchee,  I  have  never  yet  heard  a  satis- 
fsustory  solution  given  why  Alexander 
ibonld  drop  almost  every  bud,  while 
sorts  like  Grosse  Mignonne  or  Royal 
Greorge,  for  insUnce,  growing  in  the 
BSkine  bousp,  should  develop  flowers  and 
tmit  without  loss.  Hale's  Early  with 
some  is  almost  as  bad  as  Alexander,  but 
with  others  it  is  a  very  reliable  Peach. 
I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Wythes  in  giving 
Condor  a  good  name  and  recommenda- 
lion.  It  sets  very  freely,  is  of  good 
mediam  size,  and  its  quality  first-rate. 
W.  Strugnxll. 


NEGLECT  OF   THE  VERBENA. 

[To  THE  EDrroB  of  "The  Garden."] 
8iR, — In  view  of  the  increased  interest 
taken  in  Verbenas  of  late,  a  perusal  of 
the  list  of  plants    certificated    by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  between  the 
years  1859  and  1899  is  very  interesting, 
mm  ehowinff  the  gradual  decline  of  these 
charming  Bowers.     In  1859  two  varieties 
^frere  honoured,  then  in   the  sixties  the 
nainber  had  increased   to  seventy-two, 
the    next    decade    saw    a    drop    to   thirty -two, 
the    eighties    witnessed    a     further     deckne    to 
eighteen,  and,  lastly,  from  1890  to  1899,  only  two 
^irere  recognised  by  the    floral    committee.     The 
awards  were  in  most  cases  either  first  or  second 
clskSB  oertifioatM,  as  the  award  of  merit  is  of  recent 
introduction;  in  fact,  the  first  Verbena  upon  which 
this  was  bestowed  was  in  1890.     Recent  interest  in 
Verbenas  has  been  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  stimu- 
lated by  the  variety  Miss  Wiumott,  which,  apart 
from  its  vsdue  for  bedding  purposes,  has  been  taken 
in  hand  by  some  of  our  large  market  srowers,  who 
turn  out  large  quantities  of  perfect  little  specimens, 
each  oanTing  numerous  Urge  heads  of  rich  pink 
blosBoois,  and  all  grown  in  the  regulation  4i-inch 
or  5-inchpots.  The  scarlet  variety  Warley,  reoentl:^ 
shown  by  Miss  Willmott,  bids  fair  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  other.  H. 


BROWN  TURKEY  llO  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISIJkNDS. 


[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — ^I  am  one  of  those  who,  happilv,  have  never 
quite  given  up  the  culture  of  the  Verbena.  For  a 
number  of  years  I  grew  the  old  selfs,  e,g.,  scarlet, 
blue,  white,  and  purple.  My  experience,  however, 
with  them  is  this :  In  common  with  almost  every 
gBodea  plant  which  has  to  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  a  change  of  stock  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  course  of  time,  and  this  I  find  to  be  most  difficult 
to  obtain.  As  your  correspondents  point  out,  the 
Verbena,  or  at  feast  the  named  sorts,  has  been  very 
much  neglected,  and  I  fear  that  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  Defiance,  Emperor,  Blue  King,  Ava- 
lanche, and  other  equally  beautiful  have  gone  for 
ever.  A  friend  who  was  my  neighbour  for  a 
number  of  years  once  grew  some  of  these,  but  I 
fear  they  have  now  gone  too. 

I  quite  agree  with  your  many  correspondents 
respecting  the  <*  coddling."  A  fairly  dry  cold  frame 
where  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  is  all  that  is 
required  for  them  durins  the  winter.  Last  winter 
Verbena  Miss  Willmott  kept  perfectly  healthy  in  a 
frame  built  against  a  house  with  a  south  aspect. 
What  one  has  to  guard  against  is  a  dry,  hot  atmos- 
phere ;  this  will  soon  ruin  Verbenas.  Thrip  and 
ffreenfly  will  attack  them,  and  all  the  dipping  and 
fumigating  one  can  give  will  not  save  them.  The 
Verlxnoa  bkes  a  cold  and  not  too  dry  atmosphere 
during  winter.  In  spring  a  little  more  heat  will 
cause  it  to  produce  plenty  of  healthy  cuttings, 


which  soon  root  in  a  mild  Cucumber  frame.  But 
cuttings  from  stunted  plants  will  be  difficult  to 
root,  and  rarely  grow  freely.  G.  A. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  THE  CHANNEL 
ISLAJN^DS. 

FRUIT  culture  in  the  Channel  Islands  has 
been  of  long  and  steady  growth,  although 
at  times  its  development  has  been 
startlingly  rapid.  In  the  remote  past 
the  culture  of  Apples  for  Cider,  largelv 
for  export,  was  an  important  item  with 
the  Channel  Island  farmer.  This  has  been  steadily 
declining.  Cider  orchards  in  more  recent  times 
having  bisen  ruthlessly  out  down,  and  the  land 
cleared  for  early  Potato  culture.  This  for  a  time 
certainly  held  out  better  prospects,  but  this,  in  its 
turn,  has  changed  for  the  worse.  Many  who  read 
of  the  vast  export  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers 
from  these  islands  are  surprisra  at  its  volume,  and 
visitors  who  witness  the  long  stream  of  carts  and 
vans  laden  with  produce  wending  their  way  to  the 
quavs  are  astonished  that  such  little  patches  of 
land,  well  and  carefully  cultivated,  can  send  so 
much  to  the  mainland  markets.  Nearly  every 
Channel  Islander  is,  more  or  less,  bom  with  a  taste 
for  soil  cultivation,  and  takes  a  most  intelligent 
interest  in  the  industry  of  the  islands.  This  has 
proved  to  be  to  their  great  advantage,  and  we 
believe  if  a  like  spirit  existed  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  if  such  a  spirit  were  encouraged, 
England  would    be    better    supplied  with    home 

{>r(Muce  than  she  is  at  present,  and  considerably 
ess  money  by  many  millions  would  annually  he 
paid  for  foreien  produce. 

Figs  have  always  been  largely  and  well  grown  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  in  the  first  instance,  of  course, 
in  the  open  air,  before  we  exported  fruit  In  those 
days  large  trees  were  trained  flat  over  a  wooden 
framework,  varying  in  height  from  4  feet  at  the 
front  to  6  feet  at  the  back.  Many  of  these  trees 
are  still  grown  for  supplying  fruit  in  its  natural 
season.  When  forcing  came  into  favour  many  of 
these  large  trees  were  covered  with  glass,  and  in 
some  instances  pipes  and  boilers  were  employed. 


The  increase  of  proflt  was  of  course  very  great, 
but  many  of  the  trees  so  treated  died  after  a  few 
years.  This,  no  doubt,  was  largely  caused  by  lack 
of  water  during  the  winter  and  early  months  of 
the  year.  A  few  large  trees  which  would  now  be 
valued  were  actually  cut  out  owing  to  prices 
falling  for  a  time. 

Some  old  trees  under  glass,  however,  are  still 
doing  welL  But  the  new  grower  now  generally 
grows  pot  plants,  or  small  trees  planted  on  the 
floor  and  trained  over  the  roof.  In  the  latter  case 
root-pruning  is  found  to  have  excellent  effect  in 
restricting  excess  of  vigour.  Generally  speaking, 
the  crop  may  be  looked  upon  as  profltable.  Fi^ 
are  still  not  generally  liked,  however,  so  that  it 
would  probaUy  be  easy  to  glut  the  market.  It 
certainly  would  not  be  wise  tor  a  grower  to  go  in 
too  largely  for  Fig  culture.  Many  varieties  nave 
been  tried,  but  Brown  Turkejr  alone  appears  to 
meet  with  general  favour.  It  is  found  to  be  the 
most  reliable  and  productive. 

A  Channel  Island  Grower. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 
FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Propaoatino. 
LTHOUGH  many  of  our  bedding  plants 
have  made  slow  progress  this  season, 
it  is  quite  neoessarjr  that  their  propa- 
"    '     id  if 


A  LT 

/  \  gation  should  now  'be  taken  in  iTand  il 
£  j^  strong  young  stock  is  to  be  had  for 
wintering.  It  is  far  better  to  lay  in  a 
stock  now  than  to  depend  on  forced  plants  in  earlpr 
spring ;  then  work  comes  in  with  a  rush,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  these  due  attention  at 
that  busy  season. 

Zonal  Pelarqokiums. 
The  propagation  of  these  should  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  I  do  not  suggest  that  a  complete 
raid  should  be  made  on  the  beds,  but  there  are 
many  young  shoots  that  can  be  taken  off  without 
making  much  difference  to  the  general  effect,  and 
the  removal  of  which  will  help  later  growths  to 
develop.  Cuttings  in  the  open  ground  will  now 
strike  freely  and  develop  excellent  plants.  When 
potted  up  in  the  early  part  of  October  they  make 
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stroDs  plants  from  which  a  uBeful  lot  of  flower 
may  be  taken  antil,  and  sometimes  after,  Christ- 
mas, bot  on  the  whole  I  think  the  most  eoonomioal 
way  is  to  use  boxes  for  them ;  there  will  then  be 
no  necessity  to  disturb  them  again  until  they  are 
boxed  or  potted  off  in  the  early  spring.  A  fair 
amount  of  drainage  material  well  covered  with 
some  of  the  more  fibrous  portions  of  the  soil  should 
be  used  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  sour.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sand  should  be  mixed  with 
the  soil  also.  If  the  cuttings  are  very  sappy  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  being  inserted  in  the  soiL  Avoid 
overcrowding  in  the  boxes,  give  a  thorough 
watering,  and  then  stand  the  boxes  in  the  open, 
giving  them  the  advantage  of  full  sun.  Here  they 
may  remain  until  frost  makes  it  necessary  to  put 
them  under  cover. 

Anbmonks  and  Ranunculas. 
These  will  now  have  done  flowering.  Lift  the 
tubers  and  store  them  away  until  planting  time 
comes  round  a^ain.  Many  of  the  failures  we  hear 
of  in  their  cultivation  are  due  to  not  giving  them  a 
season  of  real  rest  and  ripening. 

T.  B.  Field. 
Aahwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Strawbbkriss. 
YonNO  plants  that  have  been  recently  shifted  from 
small  3-mch  into  fruiting  pots  may  be  removed 
from  partial  shade  to  a  hght,  open  spot,  free 
from  worms,  and  within  easv  reach  of  water,  of 
which  they  will  take  liberal  supplies,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  storing  them  away  for  the  winter. 
In  placing  the  early  sorts,  which  generally 
occupy  small  pots,  the  latter  maybe  made  to  shade 
each  other  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  until  the 
foliage  requires  more  room,  when  every  alternate 
plant  may  be  taken  out,  or,  better  still,  all  may  be 
turned  out  and  rearranged  to  prevent  their  root- 
ing in  the  bed.  Until  now  the  weather  has  been 
more  favourable  to  the  production  of  runners  than 
the  formation  of  ^ood  ripe  crowns;  so  much  so, 
that  a  thousand  7-inch  pots  filled  and  placed  on  a 
nursery  bed  in  this  garden  are  now  hall  filled  with 
roots  and  occnpyins  their  summer  quarters,  never 
having  been  waterra  with  the  hand.  If  the  weather 
still  continues  wet  and  unfavourable,  all  the  plants 
must  have  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  by  being 
placed  in  rows  on  planks,  platforms,  or  low  walls, 
as  it  is  in  every  way  better  to  have  a  few 

WsLL-RiPEinBD  Plants 
than  to  swell  expenses  by  wintering  a  great  number 
than  can  be  properly  grown  and  tended  through 
the  summer.  When  the  potting  of  the  forcing 
plants  is  brought  to  a  close,  provision  must  be 
made  for  another  year  hy  plantins  out  the  surplus 
runners  before  they  begin  to  suffer  from  confine- 
ment in  the  small  pots  in  which  they  have  been 
layered.  In  the  selection  of  a  site  the  first  con- 
sideration should  be  light  and  air,  as  plants  which 
are  shaded  and  drawn  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ffood  runners.  Next  comes  the  soil,  which 
shoulcT  be  well  prepared  by  the  use  of  manure  and 
deep  trenching,  and  if  a  little  new  heavy  calcareous 
soil  can  be  placed  round  each  plant  the  labour  will 
not  be  thrown  away.  If,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going conditions,  a  situation  near  water  can  be 
selected,  its  importance  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Growers  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  exchang- 
ing runners  with  distant  friends  and  neighbours 
wul  do  well  to  try  the  experiment. 

OUCUMBEBS. 

Where  the  Cucumber  house  proper  is  devoted  to 
Melons  in  summer,  the  raising  of  young  plants  must 
be  regulated  by  the  time  it  is  likely  to  be  ready  for 
their  reception.  A  manure  pit  or  frame  vrith 
fermenting  material  for  giving  bottom -heat  is  the 
most  suitable  structure  for  raising  and  growing 
the  plants  in,  as  they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass 
until  they  are  large  enough  for  shifting  into  the 
fruiting  pots.  Immediately  after  the  Melons  are 
removM  clear  away  all  the  old  soil  and  plunging 
material,  thoroughly  cleanse  the  walls,  wash  the 
glass,  and  paint  the  woodwork  if  necessary ;  then 


fill  the  pit  to  the  usual  level  with  fermenting 
leaves,  plunge  the  fruitin|(  pots  and  introduce  the 
compost,  but  defer  plantinff  until  the  heat  of  the 
bed  has  subsided  to  90**  and  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
warmed  through.  If  due  attention  is  given  to  early 
dosing  with  solar  heat  and  moisture,  and  the 
bottom-heat  is  kept  up,  the  firing  of  houses  now  in 
full  bearing  may  be  discontinued.  Dress  the  plants 
three  times  a  week,  and  avoid  overcrowding  by 
stopping  at  the  flrst  joint  bevond  the  fruit  and  by 
the  removal  of  a  few  of  the  oid  leaves. 
Madresfidd  Court.  W.  Cbump. 

THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Pelabogniuics. 
CuTTiNOS  of  the  show  varieties  should  be  made 
from  the  well-ripened  wood  of  the  current 
season's  ^wth.  Select  for  this  purpose  the 
best  cuttings  from  the  most  favoured  varieties, 
and  insert  them  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  which  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
exposed  to  plenty  of  light,  and  kept  somewhat 
dry  ;  except  in  very  bright  weather  no  shade  will 
be  required. 

Kalcsanthes  OB  Roohbas. 
Coocinea  is  a  very  useful  plant  for  late  summer 
work  when  flowering  plants  are  less  numerous  than 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  therefore  any  old 
plants  now  passing  out  of  bloom  and  that  have 
oecome  leggy  should  be  used  for  propaeatinff. 
Cuttings  from  unflowered  shoots  strike  readily  in 
sandy  soil  in  small  pots  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  oool 
house  or  in  a  dry,  oool  pit.  These  are  very  im- 
patient of  too  much  water  at  the  root,  therefore 
a  little  extra  care  in  watering  is  necessary.  R. 
falcata  produces  very  showy  corymbs  of  orisht 
orange-red  flowers  from  July  to  September,  and  is 
best  treated  as  a  greenhouse  succulent 

TbBB  OB  PXBPBTUAL  FlOWBBINO  CaBNATIONB 

should  be  layered  at  once;  these  are  best  treated 
after  the  manner  of  Malmaisons.  For  cut  flowers 
this  is  the  most  useful  section  of  Carnations  we 
have,  and,  as  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  practically 
all  the  year  round,  it  is  desirable  to  work  up  a 
large  stock  ;  for  general  treatment,  the  hints  given 
for  Malmaisons  may  be  adopted. 

Miokonbttb. 
Where  pyramidal  plants  are  intended  to  be 
grown,  select  the  strongest  plant  in  each  seed  pot 
and  support  it  with  a  small  stake,  at  the  same  time 
weedlnff  out  all  the  remaininff  plants.  For  this 
method  of  cultivation  a  greennouse  is  more  con- 
venient than  a  pit.  When  the  leading  shoot  sets  a 
flower-bud  remove  it  as  soon  as  discovered,  and 
train  up  the  succession  shoot  in  like  manner  to  the 
first  until  the  desired  height  is  attained.  Encourage 
the  side  shoots  by  removing  all  flower-buds  as  they 
appear,  and  as  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  repot 
them  into  8-inch  pots,  which  are  IftW  enough  for 

Slants  2  feet  or  more  in  height.  For  flowering 
uring  the  winter  make  another  sowing  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  as  the  seeds  germinate  keep  them  near 
the  glass  in  a  light,  cool,  airy  house. 

Vallota  pubpubba. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  lav  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
bulbs,  which  should  be  potted  in  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand  ;  in  pottinff  keep  the  bulbs  3  inches 
or  4  inches  below  the  snrnce  of  the  soil,  and  place 
a  handful  of  sand  immediately  round  the  bulb, 
which  requires  to  be  potted  ver^  firmly,  so  that  it 
is  best  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  same  pot  for 
several  years. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaqubs. 

CHRYS  ANTHEM  UMS. 
Taking  the  Bud. 
Plants  which  are  intended  to  produce  exhibition 
blooms  during  November  should  have  been  so 
timed  as  to  have  their  buds  formed  during  August 
or  the  first  ten  days  in  September.  All  the  large 
Japanese  varieties  should  be  the  first  to  secure,  but 
many  of  the  incurved  sorts  are  best  taken  during 
the  early  part  of  next  month.  This  operation 
requires  to  oe  done  with  much  care,  as  the  slightest 
injury  to  the  main  bud  which  is  intended  to  make 


the  flower  will  cause  serious  defect  later  on.  Tk 
surplus  buds  are  best  removed  during  evsning  « 
early  morning  when  the  growths  are  fresh  ind  stiff, 
and  a  small  pointed  stick  is  best  for  the  pupoK, 
holding  the  point  of  the  shoot  firmly  with  one  had 
while  me  small  buds  and  shoots  are  being  muiis- 
lated.  In  the  case  of  strong  plants  it  is  beit  sot 
to  be  too  severe  on  the  first  thinning,  but  to  Imti 
one  or  two  shoots  near  the  bud  for  a  few  dtji, 
which  does  much  to  prevent  coarseness  and  hud 
centres.  Feeding  should  be  withheld  for  a  few 
days ;  it  is  a  serious  mistake— far  too  of  ken  mide- 
to  gorge  the  plants  with  manure  while  they  ir 
setting  their  buds  and  immediately  after  they  ue 
selecteid. 

SUBFAOB    DbXSSINO. 

It  is  a  capital  plan  towards  the  end  of  the  dqoU 
to  give  all  the  plants  a  good  dressing  of  ink 
material.  The  fresh  mixture  should  consist  of  tfo 
parts  finely  chopped  turfy  loam,  two  parts  bilf- 
decayed  horse  or  cow  manure,  and  a  small  portia 
of  bone  dust  added.  This  must  be  used  modsntely 
dry,  and  made  very  firm  with  a  potting  atiek. 
Much  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  wEtern 
after  this  has  been  added  or  one  may  be  deoeiTc 
very  easily.  Thoroughly  test  the  plants  boUi  bf 
tapping  and  weighting  tnem. 

TiEING  THE  GbOWTHS. 

At  this  season  we  often  experience  seTsregdo, 
and  unless  the  growths  and  plants  are  msde  toj 
safe  serious  results  are  often  experienced.  Extn 
lengths  of  cord  should  be  stretoned  from  port  to 
post,  and  each  plant  securely  fastened  to  it,  m  a 
strain  on  a  well-ffrown  row  of  ChiysaDthosiBi 
durins  gustv  weather  is  verv  great  Each  growtk 
also  should  be  made  safe.  Some  varieties  arenij 
much  more  brittle  than  others,  and  unless  neciil 
means  are  taken  to  preserve  them  most « tin 
points  will  be  broken.  I  know  of  no  better  wtj  to 
make  these  safe  than  to  tie  Bamboo  tips  srat 
2  feet  to  3  feet  long  to  the  young  shoots,  smg 
broad  pieces  of  bass  for  the  purpose,  and  tietlie 
tip  of  Mmboo  to  the  top  line  of  cord. 

Insect  Pests. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  does  insect  life  do  son 
damase  than  now.  Among  the  most  tronbkttse 
are  tne  earwig,  white  tbrip,  and  jumper,  tn- 
seqnently  a  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  tor  thM^ 
and  means  taken  to  eradicate  them.  Earwigi  en 
be  easily  trapped,  as  before  advised,  with  Bos 
stalks  ;  the  plants  should  also  be  looked  orcr  fcr 
them  during  evening  with  a  lamp.  The  isff^ 
generally  known  as  the  jumper  does  ooo^ 
able  damage  in  some  seasons  by  piercing  the  \m 
when  quite  smalL  These  must  be  crushed  betwwi 
the  thumb  and  finger,  but  are  very  troaUesoae  to 
catch.  Thripe  often  do  much  mischief  before  beioc 
detected ;  they  secrete  themselves  in  thepoista 
the  shoot,  sucking  the  life  out  of  it.  They  hste| 
particular  liking  for  some  sorts,  espeoially  tk 
Queen  family.  Thoroughly  syringe  out  tin  poisti 
with  some  reliable  insecticide— quassia  chilSi 
tobacco  water,  and  soft  soap  made  nirly  stroog  < 
both  safe  and  effectual  if  persistently  used  tvoiv 
three  nights  in  succession.  Give  the  folis^a  ^ 
dusting  of  black  sulphur  on  the  under  side  qboM 
week  to  prevent  mudew,  and  thoroughly  synnp 
the  plants  on  all  fine  days  in  early  afteroooo.        i 

RBKWff.     I 

AldeTiham  Howie  Oardem,  Bhtree,  HerU. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

WiNTEB  GbBBN  CbOPS. 

The  dull  rainy  weather  we  have  experienced  vsif 
these  were  planted  out  has  been  condnaw  * 
extraordinarily  rampant  growth.  What  ^rjl^ 
now  want  is  plenty  of  sun  to  solidify  that  gro^ 
in  order  that  when  wintry  weather  com«  *"^ 
may  withstand  it  without  injury.  Brussels  SpwwJ 
that  have  grown  stronp;  and  are  wanted  '^^ 
pickings  or  for  exhibition  should  hare  •*]''¥ 
stake  placed  against  each  plant  and  be  tied;  v" 
will  prevent  injury  from  storms  and  winds. 
Caululowebs. 
In  cold  districts  some  seed  should  be  ''^^^ 
once  for  wintering  in  frames  for  producing  '^"^ 
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Iv  in 'the  "year  for  the  earliest  supply,  and 
doubtless  the  system  answers  almost,  if  not  quite, 
WkM  'w^U  as  the  older  one  in  certain  districts,  but  in 
otbera  it  does  not.  In  milder  localities  the  23rd  of 
th»  month  will  be  foond  earl^  enough.  Sow  on  a 
'wmrm  border  in  an  open  position  that  the  plants 
BMiy  obtain  full  light.  Cover  the  bed  with  mats 
until  germination  takes  place.  When  the  first 
rough  leaf  has  developed  prick  out  in  soil  that  is 
not  too  rich  in  a  cold  frame.  Keep  dose  and 
whacied  from  the  hottest  sun  for  a  few  days  to 
re-establish  them,  then  eive  all  the  light  and  air 
poesible  until  sharp  weather  sets  in. 

Pabslet. 

Another  sowing  may  yet  be  made  for  protecting 

in    frames  for  late  winter  and  early  spring  use. 

Tlufl  sowing  may  either  be  made  in  a  prepared  cold 

frame  or  on  a  warm  border  in  the  open,  and  when 

ImuI   weather  sets  in  place  a  frame  over  it.    The 

latter  method  answers  well  in  warm  localities,  but 

X  adviae  the  former  for  the  north  and  in  damp 

districta.    Any  old  frame  will  do  for  this  crop, 

provided  the  glass  is  in  ^|ood  order  for  throwing  off 

(x>ld  rains  and  snow,  which  are  more  harmful  than 

actual  frosts.    Some  rough  brick  rubble  should  first 

be  thrown  in   to   form  drainage,   and    over   this 

place  a  la^  of  rouij^h  stable  litter.     Then  fill  up  to 

urithin  6  mches  of  the  glass  with  fairly  rich  soil ; 

this  most  be  trodden  and  raked  level  and  the  seed 

sown  thinly  in  drills  6  inches  apart.     Keep  the 

frame  close  and  dark  until  the  seed  germinates, 

and  when   the    seedlings  attain  1  inch  in  height 

thin  oat  to  4  inches  apart. 

Tripoli  Onions. 
Sow  seed  of  such  well  known  sorts  as  Giant 
Rocea  and  Qolden  Globe  to  stand  the  winter.  A 
plot  of  ground  that  has  carried  a  not  too  exhaustive 
early  crop  will  do  for  these.  Dig  deeply  and  after- 
wards tread,  roll,  and  make  level.  Draw  drills 
18  inches  apart  and  1|  inches  deep  and  sow  thinly. 
Stoneleigh  Abbey  Oardena.         H.  T.  Maktin. 


CANTERBURY  BBLLS  AND 
THTMB. 

Ik  thx  Gasdkns  or  Hewxll  Grange,  Redditgh. 
Ths  accompanying  illustration  shows  well  how 
beauty  and  utility  may  wo  hand  in  hand  in 
the  garden.  The  vegetable  garden, 
if  not  useful,  is,  of  course,  valueless, 
^erefore  the  crops  it  proauces  must 
first  be  considered.  It  need  not,  how- 
ever, be  unattractive,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  many  a  kitchen  garden 
nowadays  can  testify.  There  are 
manv  ways  of  imparting  interest 
and  Deauty  to  this  psurt  of  the  garden, 
and  there  are  few  that  are  better 
than  that  illustrated.  Thyme  makes 
a  charming  edging  to  the  walk,  and 
apparently  enjoys  its  position,  while 
the  Canterbunr  Bells  behina  more 
than  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy. 
The  photograph  was  taken  in  the 
kitchen  prden  at  He  well  Orange, 
near  Redditch,  the  Worcestershire 
residence  of  Lord  Windsor.  Mr. 
A.  A.  Pettigrew  is  the  head  gar- 
dener. There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  vegetable 
garden  should  not  be  made  a 
pleasant  place  when  good  taste  is 
exercised,  and  the  borders  in  it  can 
be  regarded  as  a  "reserve"  garden 
for  cutting  from  for  the  house,  to  save 
those  in  the  more  conspicuous  parts 
being  interfered  with.  In  such  a 
border  as  the  one  shown  many 
useful  flowers  can  be  grown  and 
cut  freely  from  in  their  season  — 
Sweet  Peas,  Canterbury  Bell&  and 
so  on.  IL  T, 


Linc< 


vegetable  growers  will  probably 
think  the  above  name  for  a  spring 
ratable  a  peculiar  one.  Probably 
IS  local,  as  I  have  heard  it  called 
Lincolnshire  Spinach  and  Asparagus, 
but  botanically  it  is  known  as 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial, a  native  of  this  country,  but  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  though  not  in  a  culti- 
vated state.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an 
excellent  spring  vegetable  and  of  simple  culture, 
and  its  good  eating  qualities  should  make  it  more 
generally  cultivated.  I  have  never  seen  it  growing 
much  farther  north  than  Lincolnshire,  where  in 
this  and  adjoining  counties  it  is  a  general  favourite, 
but  mostly  found  in  small  gardens.  In  the  county 
named  it  is  usually  grown  in  one  comer  of  the 
sarden,  and  the  green  shoots  are  the  edible  portion. 
Its  season  is  from  April  till  June.  The  plants 
begin  to  grow,  if  in  good  soil  and  a  sheltered 
position,  in  March,  and  cutting  is  ^neral  in  April. 
The  young  shoots  are  cut  and  tied  in  bunches  like 
Asparagus,  and  the  best  produce  is  that  cut  as  low 
down  in  the  soil  as  possiole,  though  in  the  county 
named  the  growths  are  often  much  larger,  and 
only  the  top  or  green  portion  is  used,  much  the 
same  as  ordinary  vegetaoles.  The  plant  grown  in 
good  soil  produces  shoots  not  unlike  good  .£maragu8 
as  regards  size,  and  it  is  cooked  in  a  similar  way 
and  served  on  toast  with  melted  butter.  When 
the  growths  are  more  advanced  they  are  best 
cooked  as  a  green  vegetable.  The  culture  as 
described  is  simple  ;  indeed,  in  the  county  named 
a  bed  is  made  every  few  vears.  The  plants  are 
divided  just  before  growth  is  active,  and  if  the 
treatment  is  generous  there  will  be  a  good  return 
in  the  shape  of  shoots  superior  in  size  to  those  left 
to  grow  as  they  like.  A  simple  method  of  culture 
is  by  seed.  Sow  the  seeds  earlv  in  the  spring,  in 
deeply  dug  land  well  manured,  in  rows,  2  feet 
between  the  rows  and  half  that  distance  between 
the  plants.  Thinning  should  be  done  early,  and 
the  plants  transplant  readily  if  sown  in  a  seed-bed, 
so  that  if  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  the  last 
named  may  be  the  best  method  of  culture.  If  the 
shoots  are  allowed  to  get  old  remove  the  outer 


covering  from  the  base  to  the  tender  part,  but 
I  think  it  is  much  better  to  cut  the  shoots 
when  quite  young  if  cooked  in  the  same 
way  as  Asparagus.  For  amateurs'  gardens  this 
would  be  an  excellent  vegetable,  requiring  so  little 
attention  and  giving  a  g(X)d  return  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  green  vegetables  are  scarce. 

G.  Wythes. 


WINTER   SPINACH. 

This  is  amongst  the  most  important  and  useful  of 
winter  vegetables,  so  much  so  that  it  is  in  constant 
demand.  It  is  difiScult  in  some  gardens  to  keep 
up  the  supply,  and  in  many  the  plants  go  off 
at  the  bepnning  of  the  year,  while  in  some  old 

Srden  soils  they  refuse  to  grow  satisfactorily.  I 
ve  observed  that  in  new  soil  the  crop  is  far 
better.  Another  difficulty  in  its  culture  is  to 
regulate  the  time  of  sowing  so  as  to  get  plants  of 
the  right  size,  for  I  have  proved  many  times  that 
when  they  are  too  large  and  severe  frost  comes 
they  die  off  just  above  the  ground  line.  Upon 
examination  I  have  found  that  the  stems  were 
hollow,  the  frost  freezing  them  throuffh.  This 
being  so  for  years  I  have  tried  to  get  a  hard,  solid 
stem.  To  do  this  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  as  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  time  of  sowing, 
and  the  season.  As  our  situation  is  low  this  evil 
is  increased.  I  try  and  obtain  a  not  too  forward 
or  coarse  plant,  but  with  a  hard,  solid  stem 
close  to  the  ground.  Garden  soils  are  too  quick 
and  result  in  too  rapid  a  grovrth,  but  in  open 
fields  it  is  just  the  reverse.  This  is  why  the  Spinach 
crop  is  often  better  in  fields  than  in  ^^ardens. 

The  slug  is  one  of  its  worst  enemies,  and  in  the 
west  and  on  wet,  heavy  soil  the  pest  is  abundant. 
In  selecting  a  position  to  sow  seed  on  I  chose  an  open 
one,  and  on  land  that  is  not  too  exposed.  If  it 
should  be  loose  then  it  is  trodden  quite  firmlj^, 
similar  to  preparing  for  an  Onion  crop.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  method, 
as  circumstances  differ  considerably.  In  our 
ffarden  I  have  found  land  that  has  been  used 
For  early  Potatoes  sufficiently  solid.  Our  best 
results  have  been  from  sowing  where  Strawberries 
have  been,  not  digging  or  opening  it  in  any  way, 
but  simply  hoeins  over  deep  enough  to  draw  the 
drills.  Occasionally  I  have  used  ground  from  which 
autumn-sown  Onions  have  been  cleared  with  good 
results,  this  promoting  a  firm  growth. 

With  regard  to  manure  I  make  a  point  of  having 
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some  fresh  ashee  made  from  the  robbish  heap  and 
mix  burnt  earth  with  it.  It  is  essential  that  it 
shonld  be  pat  on  the  land  dry,  seeing  much  of  the 
value  of  the  wood  ashes  is  ^one  when  wet.  When 
the  seed  is  sown  and  lightlv  covered  in  this 
preparation  is  thrown  over  the  land  ;  it  fills  in  the 
drills  completely,  and  provides  a  coating  of  it  for 
the  plants  tu  eome  through.  It  acts  in  two  ways, 
first  as  a  stimulant  to  the  soil  and  wards  off  the 
sluffs.  The  rough  bits  of  charcoal  in  the  ashes 
maae  it  diflBcult  for  the  sluss  to  crawl  over. 
Where  there  is  no  charcoal  in  the  ashes  we  throw 
a  coating  of  cinder  ashes  over  them. 

Sowing  time  is  important.  I  usually  sow  on 
three  occasions,  as  the  seasons  differ  considerably. 
Our  first  is  at  the  end  of  July,  asain  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  thirdlv  at  the  close  of  the 
month.  Should  the  autumn  be  early  then  the  two 
first  periods  are  the  best,  but  if  very  mild  the 
growtn  from  the  first  sowins  is  too  coarse  and 
worthless.  I  have  sown  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber, but  do  not  recommend  it.  Always  make  the 
soil  fine. 

Forde  Abbey.  J.  Cbook. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS, 

CHEDINGTON  COURT,  DORSET. 

OFTEN  the  most  attractive  and  inter- 
esting gardening  is  to  be  found  in 
places  of  moderate  size,  and  there 
one  often  finds  the  most  ardent  plant 
lovers.  The  fnrden  now  under 
notice  has  a  good  claim  to  be  placed 
in  this  category.  Although  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  visit  a  good  number  of  gardens,  seldom 
nave  I  seen  a  more  attractive  one  than  this,  both 
from  its  situation  and  the  plants  it  contains.  The 
Western  Counties  are  famed  for  their  hills  and 
dales.  Chedington  stands  on  a  hillside  about 
four  miles  from  Crewkeme  and  overlooking  that 
town,  and  near  Merriott,  once  known  so  well  in 
connexion  with  John  Scott,  the  great  fruit 
authority,  some  thirty  to  forty  years  aso. 
Standing  at  the  entrance  lodge,  the  view  over  this 
fertile  valley  is  magnificent,  with  the  Quantockand 
M^ndip  Hills  in  the  distance.  The  Taunton  vale 
iJB  famed  fot  its  wonderful  soil  and  productiveness. 

On  one  side  of  the  entrance  drive  the  park, 
which  14  finely  wooded,  slopes  away  to  the  village 
of  South  Perrott,  and  on  the  other  aide  is  a  lawn 
upon  which  Ib  planted  a  collection  of  standard 
Tnoms.  Among  others  I  noticed  varieties  of  the 
Gockspur  or  Crus-galli,  tanaoetifolia,  and  many 
more.  Few  things  are  more  ornamental  than 
aged  Thorns  when  well  placed,  as  they  are  here. 
Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  mansion  are  covered 
with  choice  climbers  and  shrubs.  I  noticed  that 
the  walls  were  not  disfigured  by  nailing,  but  neat 
wire  trellis  was  used  to  train  the  plants  upon.  On 
thie  west  and  south  the  land  slopes,  allowing  one 
to  obtain  grand  views  of  the  nattirally  beautiful 
grounds. 

Around  both  these  sides  is  a  terrace  several  feet 
high,  and,  although  only  of  modem  erection,  the 
wuls  are  beine  fast  coverod  with  many  choice  plants, 
such  as  Tea  Koses,  Escallonias,  Jasminum  revolu- 
tum,  Clematis,  and  Benthamia  fragifera.  In  one 
of  the  sheltered  comers  at  the  foot  of  the  terrace 
wall  I  found  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (end  of  June) 
the  lovely  Carpenteria  cafifomica  in  bloom. 
Although  not  a  Urge  specimen,  it  was  in  the  best 
of  health,  and  had  many  of  its  large  white  blooms 
still  to  open.  Just  below  the  south  terrace  is  a 
small  well-kept  formal  garden.  In  spring  it  is 
planted  with  bulbs,  &c.  The  backflpround  of  shrabs 
contains  Choisya  teraata,  golden  and  silver 
Weigelas,  large  groups  of  Deutzia  scabra,  with 
one  or  two  of  the  better  Bamboos.  On  one  of  the 
grass  slopes  I  was  told  that  Chionodoza  thrived 
amazingly  and  made  quite  a  sheet  of  blue  in 
spring. 

The  pleasure  grounds  are  not  extensive,  but  con- 
tain many  types  of  ornamental  gardening.  Here 
may  be  seen  Roses  in  many  forms.  An  arch 
connecting  two  trees  cut  down  was  very  fine, 
simply  a  mass  of  single  claret-red  blooms.    Other 


free  sorts  were  used  in  various  positions  with 
equaUy  eood  results.  Hard  by  grows  a  large  plant 
of  Buddleia  globosa,  with  other  shrubs  behind 
showing  up  the  orange-coloured  blooms  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  It  is  in  such  a  process  that 
bright  flowering  shrubs  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Around  the  lake  are  to  be  seen  many  moisture- 
loving  plants,  and  close  to  and  running  down  to 
the  water  is  a  mass  of  Spanish  Irises,  their 
many  coloured  flowers  risine  out  of  the  somewhat 
long  grass  making  a  choice  oit  of  colour  beside  the 
water.  Opposite  this,  on  sloping  ground,  are  some 
informal  Rose  beds,  containing  both  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with  large  plants  growing  up 
supports  and  over  arches  in  full  bloom  behina. 
The  best  Penzance  Briars  and  the  Austrian  Copper 
were  well  represented. 

In  another  position  near  the  Rose  beds  I  noticed 
a  large  semi-circular  bed  containing  many  of  the 
best  hardy  perennials.  Delphiniums,  Pyrethmms, 
Irises,  &C.,  were  in  bloom,  with  numerous  other 
plants  to  succeed  them.  What  impressed  me  most 
was  the  absence  of  shades  one  so  generally  sees  in 
this  kind  of  gardening.  Added  to  this,  the 
arrangement  was  not  of  the  usual  kind.  There 
were  tall  plants  at  the  back,  and  the  beds  gradually 
sloped  towards  the  front.  Bulbs  were  planted 
among  the  tall  things.  This  prevents  those  large 
bare  spaces  between  the  late-blooming  plants,  as 
the  flowers  fill  them  in  spring,  and  the  foliM^e  of 
the  bulbs  has  ripened  off  before  the  growth  of  the 
late  perennials  needs  the  space.  Added  to  this, 
the  torraal  outline  is  destroyed,  and  no  portion  of 
Ifu^e  beds  of  hardy  plants  could  be  said  to  be 
devoid  of  colour  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

The  water  from  the  omamental  pond  runs  in  an 
open  stream  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  this 
is  taken  advantage  of.  Rocks  and  large  stones 
have  been  placed  on  either  side,  and  among  these 
were  planted  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  Ferns, 
Spiraea  plumosa,  and  other  tall-growing  plants,  also 
Choisya  temata,  dwarf  Rhododendrons,  and  poly- 
antha  Roses.  In  small  nooks  near  the  water  were 
many  moiature-loving  plants. 

At .  the  time  of  my  visit  a  very  large  plant  of 
Greranium  armenum  was  in  full  blpom,  making  a 
glorious  piece  of  colour.  At  the  top  of  the  slopes 
the  stones  are  so  placed  as  to  provide  a  home  tor 
many  beautiful  Campanulas,  Dianthus,  &c  . 

During  the  past  few  years  a  large  piece  of  ground 
has  been  taken  in  from  the  park,  adding  much  to 
the  beauty  and  affording  space  to  extend  the 
natural  gardening  which  the  owner  delights  in. 

In  a  somewhat  shady  spot  I  saw  a  fine  group  of- 
Lilium  szovitzianum  nearly  in  bloom,  many  feet 
high  and  in  the  best  of  health.  Mr.  Birkenshaw 
told  me  it  bloomed  well  last  year.  Anemone 
robinsoniana  fiowers  well  here.  Iris  sibirica,  Trollius, 
Saxifrages,  and  a  host  of  other  thin^  are  thriving 
in  the  new  grounds.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
a  tithe  of  tne  beautiful  things  to  be  found  in  this 
most  interesting  garden.  Turn  in  whatever  direc- 
tion you  may  you  see  things  to  interest,  thus 
showing  that  the  owner.  Sir  Henry  Peto,  Bart., 
is  a  trae  lover  of  his  garden,  and  derives  much 
pleasure  from  it.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  say  his 
wishes  are  ably  carried  out  by  his  gardener,  Mr. 
H.  Birkenshaw,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  place 
about  three  yean,  and,  although  young,  has  had 
experience  in  some  of  the  best  schools  of  gardening. 
The  kitchen  garden,  glass  houses,  and  frait  garden 
are  managed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  place,  to  provide  material  for  a  small  con- 
servatory adjoinmp;  the  mansion,  and  to  afford  cut 
flowers,  forced  frait,  &o,  John  Cbook. 


the    Stonecrop  family  ji 


curious  member  of 
yellow  flowers. 

ChlortEa  longibrcteteata. — ^Native  of  GhiH, 
known  as  Asarca  sinuata.      This  is  a 
terrestrial  Orchid,  with  a  spike  of  wbite  flow 
resembling  one  of  the  Satyriums. 

Ariscema  japonieum,  —  Native   of  Chioa  i^ 
Japan.     It  is  also  known  as  Arum  Draconnliuii 
Ansema  latiseotum.     This  is  a  plant  of  me 
botanical  interest  and  little  or  no  oeauty.   k 
green  flower  spathes  veined  with  white. 

Cistanche  rio/oceo.— Native  of  Moroooo  ^^^ 
Alseria.  It  is  also  known  as  PhelipeBa  ?khB« 
and  Orobanche  Phelypaea.  This  is  a  most  enini 
and  handsome-flowered  parasite.  It  ia  foBod  ii 
the  Algerian  desert,  growing  straight  out  of  til 
sand  where  it  is  brackish.  The  oolonr  of  tii 
flowers  as  depicted  in  the  plate  is  said  to  li 
possibly  not  quite  exact,  in  oonsequeDCd  of  da» 
rioration  of  the  specimen  figured  in  tiamit  s 
Kew. 

The  first  part  of  the  ParU  Betme  Hortkxk  it 
August  figures 

TacwMa  fnanieatoL—A  most  beautifol  nriaj^ 
which  is  indigenous  to  Ecuador  and  the  GoriUm 
mountains,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mooan 
E.  Andr^  It  has  medium-sized  flowen,  itk 
scarlet  ray  petals  and  an  azure  centra.  It  iiail 
to  be  very  free  flowering. 

The  August  number  of  Remut  de  rHoriiedhn 
Beige  contains  on  a  double  plate  the  portniti  i 
four  tuberous  Begonias  named  Lafayette,  » 
equalled  for  bedding,  for  freedom  of  flowering,  ul 
brilliancv  of  colour ;  Joli  Robert,  a  veiy  pnt^ 
oranoe  flower  with  yellow-striped  centre;  and « 
utterly  worthless  pale  pink  and  yelloY,  vhoM 
names  are  not  worth  recording. 

W.  E.  GmoLROS. 
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RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  August  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
contains  . 

Isoloma  eruzn^Aum.— Native  of  Colombia.  This 
is  also  known  under  the  synonyms  of  Gesnera 
eriantha,  Brachyloma  erianthum,  and  Kohleria 
eriantha.  A  very  handsome  and  free-bloomins 
Gesneriad,  with  numerous  pendulous  tubular  red 
and  white  flowers. 

8edum  ^toWn.— Native  of  Mexico.    This  is  a 


EARLY- FLO WEBllfG    CHRTSAX 

THEMUMS    AT  TAMWORTH. 

N  view  of  the  displi^  which  is  to  take  piad 

at   Tamworth    on    September  26  nut,* 

recent  inspection  of  the  oolleotioo  in  K& 

William  Sydenham'sjEarden  afforded  «» 

aiderable  intereat.     This  grower  hops  tt 

have  4,000  plants  in  bloom  on  tbe  drti 

named,  and  those  who  can  attend  will  see  g^wia^ 

in  this  trial  as  many  of  the  older  sort*  m(ii^  > 

possible  to  acquire.    The  Japanese  sotti  tnki 

part  of  the  garden  specially  allotted  to  i» 

They  are  taller  than  the  Pompon  sorts,  l*V>lf 

they  do  from  about  18  inches  to  5  feet  iii'i#^ 

The  plants  in  many  instanoos  have  alito^F^ 

veloped  their  buds,  and  so  well  is  the  PjiMa 

autumn  covered  by  ■  the  early-floWBring  tkKtm 

themums  that  their  display  is  now  begmaiq^v^ 

all  beinff  well,  will  be  continued  well  into  Hawwtg 

next.    Plants  of  M.  Gustavo  OrunerwB]4  1^^ 

its  sports  Henri  Yvon,  Louis  Lemaire,aiid]|»Bi 


Molfinson  are  idread^  in  flower,  and,  wadmttiod 
conditions,  will  coutinue  to  bloom  fQralBigtiB> 
to  come.  The  Mme.  Marie  Masse  family  «Aktfi 
plants,  which  includes  Ralph  Curtis  (creaoiKlUU* 
Bums  (cerise).  Crimson  Marie  Maase  (oMh^ 
bronze),  and  Horace  Martin  (rich  jtSkn^  «* 
already  ahowin^  colour.  The  Japanese  ^|ib|> 
impress  one  with  their  greater  valoe,  pm 
becauae  of  their  freer  style  of  growth,  lad  ^ 
ffreater  variation  in  the  forms  ana  ooloon  of  tkor 
flowers.  The  whole  of  this  magnificent  coDecUai 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  is  grown  io 
the  open  air,  and  the  plants  are  not  disbnddei 
In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  convince  visiton  an 
others  of  the  value  of  the  plants  for  the  ontdoor 
garden  where,  by  a  natural  system  of  culture,  ^ 
may  be  seen  to  fulfil  all  that  has  been  said  of  tbeia 
The  Pompon  plants  are  much  dwarfer  v» 
remarkable  for  their  sturdy  and  branching  grovth. 
This  type  is  almost  stationary,  and  eren  tlMSS 
which  have  been  acquired  in  recent  yean  V 
either  sports  or  were  introduced  many  y»"  "f 
and  almost  forgotten,  but  redisoovered  by  J|r. 
William  Sydenham.    The  plants  give  promiee  of  • 
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Mid  effective  diBpky  within  the  next  two  or 
M  moDtha.  Special  peins  are  being  taken  to 
Mkke  the  fortboomin^  exhibition,  conference,  and 
MpectioD  of  the  trial  a  complete  sacoeaa.  A 
■ndaome  silver  bowl  and  nnmerons  medala  are  to 
e  A^rarded,  and  these,  tooether  with  a  paper  and 
Mcnssion,  should  ensure  tor  the  meeting  a  better 
xM>iwledge  of  these  useful  plants  than  is  the  case 
t  present.  The  laudable  object  of  handing  over 
3  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
liildren  a  certain  proportion  of  the  funds  received 
fom  Tisitors  to  the  trial  and  exhibition  deserves 
D  be  beartUy  supported.  Bolehall  House  Gardens 
re  not  a  great  way  from  Tamwortb  Station  (both 
lidJsuid  and  North- Western),  and  these  stations 
re  emsy  of  access  from  all  paits  of  the  country. 

D.  B.  C&AKJC. 


BOOKS. 


Xl&e  Book  of  the  Honey-Bee-^—A 

asefnl  guide  to  the  beginner  in  bee-keepins,  and 
illnatrated  with  several  excellent  practical  iUustra- 
tione. 

Tbe  Tree  Book. t— Another  of  the  half-a- 
crown  books  now  beins  issued  bv  Mr.  Lane.  We 
are  not  certain  of  the  object  of  the  book.  If  it  is 
intended  as  a  help  in  the  selection  of  the  most 
3eaatifal  of  trees  and  shrubs  then  it  fails  woefully. 
We  honestly  cannot  discover  any  reason  for  its 
^blication.  The  illustration^,  however,  are  well 
chooen  and  of  considerable  beauty.     We  imsgine 


from  its  literary  flavour  that  it  is  intended  merely 
to  while  away  a  pleasant  hour,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  has  its  value.  The  few  remarks  about  the 
way  to  distinguish  trees  are  useful. 

The  ShaJnespeare  Countpy,i— This  is 

one  of  the  Country  lAft  guide  books,  and  is  beau- 
tifullv  got  up.  It  is  a  picture  book  of  rare  charm, 
and,  besides  being  this,  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the 
Shakespeare  country.  There  are  maps  and  appen- 
dices illustrating  the  Washington  and  the  FnmkliD 
countries.  No  more  interesting  or  better  illustrated 
guide  to  Stratford -on- A  von  and  its  surroundings 
has  appeared. 
The  Fopeet  Flora  of  New  Zealand. 

By  J.  H.  Maiden,  and  published  by  authority  of 
the  Qovemment  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales. 
P&rt  III.  deals  with  the  Red  Cedar  (CedreU 
australis),  the  Red  Mahogany  (Eucalyptus  resini- 
fers),  and  Gryptocarya  obovata.  The  accompanying 
notes  are  of  great  interest.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Maiden  upon  his  interesting  work. 

The  Natural  Hietopy  of  Plants.  §— 

Parts  XL  and  XIJ.  of  this  famous  work  deal 
with  fruit  formation,  heteromorphism  and  alter- 
nation of  generations,  fungus  galls  or  stems, 
sails,  combination  of  parent  characters,  graft 
hybrids,  and  the  origin  of  species,  besides  other 
matter  of  great  botanical  interest.  We  shall 
review  the  work  when  completed  more  elaborately 
than  is  possible  when  considering  the  separate 
parts. 

Recently   Recofirnlsed    Species  of 
CpataeffUB  In  Eastcpn  Canada  and 

New     BnflTlandJ!  — The    descriptions    given 


in  these  pamphlets  are  of  the  first  importance' 
to  the  botanist.  Mr.  Sargent's  notes  are  in- 
valuable, and  the  present  publications  are  of 
the.  greatest  help  to  those  interested,  particu- 
larly m  the  CratffiguB  genus.  Mr.  Sitrffent  writes 
that  "Since  the  publication  in  Rnodora  in 
Februacy  and  April,  1001,  of  several  species  of 
Crat»ffus  found  in  the  Ghamplain  Valley  by  Mr. 
Ezra  Brainerd  and  other  Vermont  botanists,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Jack,  numerous  collections  of  these  plants  have 
been  made  in  Canada  and  New  England.  These 
disclose  new  forms  which  havefpreviously  remained 
unrecopnised."  The  forms  described  are  C.  ezigua, 
C.  f estiva,  C.  Pequotorum,  G.  pilosa,  C.  coojuncta, 
G.  cognaU,  C.  littoralis,  C.  dissona,  G.  Jesupi,  G. 
Stonei,  G.  Peckii,  G.  Bissellii,  and  G.  Hargeri.  Part 
II.  has  descriptions  of  G.  exclusa,  G.  robesoniana, 
G.  polita,  C.  iretalis,  G.  Thayeri,  G.  contigua,  G. 
irrasa,  and  G.  fluviatalis.  Mr.  Sargent  has  also  written 
notes  of  the  Grataegus  genus  in  Newcastle  Gounty, 
Delaware,  based  on  collections  and  observations 
made  during  the  last  three  years  in  this  district 
by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ganby. 
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BANANA    CULTURE     " 

NoTwiTHSTANDiyo  that  the  Banana  in  the  tropics 
is  considered  a  fruit  of  mach  importance,  both  as 
an  article  of  commerce  and  for  the  various  ways  it 
may  be  used  as  food,  it  is  with  us  in  this  country 
only  considered  of  secondary  importance  as  a  fruit 
grown  under  glass.  As  a  rule  it  is  grown  only  in 
gardens  which  contain  large  and  lofty  houses, 
doubtless  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  space  is  considered  necessary  for  the  cultivation 
and  full  development  of  the  plant.  Home-grown 
prodnce  is  much  appreciated  on  the  table,  both  as 
a  novelty  and  from  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  much  better  than  that  usually  imported 
from  abroad.  The  variety  chiefly  grown  in  England 
for  fruiting  is  the  Chinese  Banana  (Musa  Caven- 
dishi  or  chinensis),  by  reason  of  its  dwarf er  habit 
than  M.  sapientum  and  its  varieties.  It  is  better 
adapted  to  cultivation  under  glass,  and  for  the 
same  reason  is  well  suited  for  those  who  would  care 
to  make  an  attempt  at  Banana  culture,  but  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  space  at  command,  such 
as  a  plant  stove  or  a  similar  structure,  which,  if 
from  10  feet  to  12  ^eet  high,  would  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  .gtovring  one  or  two  plants. 
M.  Cavendishi  may  permips  not  be  superior  in 
flavour  to  one  or  two  M.  sapientum,  but  it  is  very 
good,  having  a  .melting  buttery  taste  when 
thorouffhly  ripe.  Banana  plants  are,  moreover, 
not  to  be  despised  for  placing  in  large  conservatories 
among  other  subjects  planted  out. 

Banana  cultivation  is  not  difficult,  and  can  be 
easily  practised  either  in  borders,  large  pots,  or 
tubs.  The  latter  method  is  genendly  adopted 
where  only  one  or  two  plants  are  grown,  or  where 
there  is  not  the  convemence  for  plimting  out.    The 

r>ts  or  tubs  should  not  be  less  than  2^  feet  or 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  the  same  in  depth. 
The  bottoms  should  be  perforated  with  several 
large  holes  for  allowing  a  free  passage  to  water ; 
the  pot  or  tub  should  also  be  raised  3  inches  or 
4  inches  from  the  ground  by  inserting  underneath 
a  few  bricks  and  allowing  them  to  remain  for  the 
tub  to  rest  upon.  Commence  then  to  put  in  the 
drainage,  a  depth  from  5  inches  to  6  inches  beiujp; 
sufficient ;  lay  over  the  whole  of  the  drainage  a  turf, 
grass  side  downwards.  The  compost  to  be  after- 
wards filled  in  should  consist  of  good  turfy  loam, 
which  has  been  cut  and  stackmi  for  some  time 
previously,  and  which,  if  of  a  moderately  rich 
character,  ought  not  to  have  the  addition  of  any 
manure  beyond  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meaL  Exces- 
sively rich  soil  is  fatal  to  stout,  healthy  growth, 
which  is  most  essential  to  success.  Feeding  can 
be  resorted  to  afterwards,  when  the  plants  are 
growing  freely  and  their  receptacles  full  of  roots. 

The  preparation  of  beds  or  borders  is  much  the 
si^me  as  that  described  for  tube  ;  of  the  two  methods 
planting  out  is  more  to  be  desired.  Where  a  house 
18  set  aside  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  Banana, 
this  is  certainly  the  best  plan  to  adopt ;  plants  thus 
grown  afford  the  finest  clusters  of  fruit.  In  making 
the  borders  avoid  lai^ge  deep  holes ;  2^  feet  to  3  feet 
deep  should  be  sufficient.  Provision  must  be  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  border  for  a  drain-pipe  to  be 
laid,  and  this  ought  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  carry 
all  surplus  water  to  a  drain  outside.  In  laying  the 
drainage  material  a  greater  thickness  is  required 
for  borders ;  in  either  case  it  is  important  that 
good  drainage  is  given,  for  the  Banana  cannot  stand 
a  sour  and  water-logged  soil. 

Pi^ANTiNO.—February  is  the  best  month  for  this, 
and  also  for  giving  fresh  soil  annually  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  youns  plants.  Commence  by  obtaining 
good,  strong,  wefi-rooted  suckers,  preferably  those 
which  have  been  srown  on  in  pots  for  some  little 
time  previously ;  fill  in  the  tubs  or  borders,  as  the 
case  may  be,  for  inserting  the  plants  so  that  the 
roots  near  the  surface  will  not  be  buried  to  a 
greater  depth  than  2  inches  or  3  inches  from  the 
top,  using  for  the  purpose  the  compost  before  men- 
tioned. As  the  work  proceeds  see  that  the  soil  is 
made  quite  firm,  and  if  at  all  dry  give  a  thorough 
watering ;  growth  will  be  rapid.  At  the  end  of 
the  growing  season  a  restins  period  from  four  to 
five  weeks  should  be  given  by  allowing  the  plants 
to  become  somewhat  drier  at  the  root.  UntU  then 
they  require  an  abundance  of  water.     At  the  end 


of  their'  rest  they  will  throw  out  a  fruit  cluster, 
which  when  developed  must  at  once  be  given 
support  to  prevent  breaking  down.  Avoid  wet- 
ting the  plants  overhead  till  flowering  is  over; 
when  the  fruit  is  set  expose  it  as  much  as  possible 
to  sunlight.  At  the  end  of  each  cluster  will  be 
observed  a  barren  portion ;  this  should  be  cut 
away  to  add  to  the  development  of  the  fiogers. 
After  the  latter  are  ripe  and  have  been  gathered 
the  old  plants  are  worthless  and  should  be  cut 
down.  A  sucker  from  the  base  should  be  allowed 
to  grow.  With  regard  to  temperature,  the  con- 
ditions which  govern  an  ordinary  stove  house  in 
both  summer  and  winter  will  meet  their  require- 
ments. 

The  Banana  is  a  voracious  feeder,  and  this  should 
be  particularly  noted  with  those  plants  which 
are  in  restricted  root  areas.  They  will  benefit 
during  the  growing  period  by  regular  supplies 
of  nourishment,  given  in  the  form  of  liquid  msinure 
or  fertilisers  once  a  week  alternately,  or  the  one 
form  used  regularly.  As  the  fruit  commences 
to  ripen  clear  water  only  should  be  given. 

R.  Barton. 


SOCIETIES. 

NEWBUEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  forty-seventh  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  3rd  inat.,  and  was  an  excellent  one  in  every  way,  bat 
especially  was  this  the  case  as  regards  cut  flowers  and  fmit, 
while  the  vegetables  were  really  excellent,  considering  the 
peooliar  season,  as  in  some  places  the  crops  are  very  poor. 
The  large  open 

Plant  Classes 
were  not  up  to  the  usual  average,  but  good  things  were 
staged  in  that  for  plants  in  bloom,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  Leith,  Beanrepaire  Park  Gardens,  he  having  a  very  good 
six,  the  Clerodendrons  and  Allaraandas  being  well  bloomed ; 
Mr.  Sarman,  Donnington  Park,  was  second ;  and  the  veteran 
Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park,  a  close  third.  For  foliage  plants, 
Mr.  Leith  was  a  good  first,  and  here  some  large  well-grown 
Orotons  of  good  colour  were  shown.  Though  the  competition 
was  not  strong,  the  plants  staged  were  good,  Mr.  Ron  being 
second  with  smaller  specimens.  Ferns  also  made  a  small 
class,  but  those  staged  were  good.  Mi-.  T.  Leith  secured  the 
premier  award.  Colours  are  always  a  feature  at  this 
exhibition,  and  this  year,  though  the  plants  were  smaller 
than  usual,  they  were  well  coloured  and  nicely  grown.  Mr. 
T.  Surman  was  first ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Norris  second ;  and  Mr. 
Ross  third,  with  small  but  highly-coloured  specimens. 

Fuchsias,  always  a  feature  at  this  show,  were  a  smaller 
class  than  usual,  hut  the  premier  award  was  easily  taken  by 
Mr.  T.  Surman,  Doniiington  Park,  he  having  plants  from 
6  feet  to  9  feet,  grandly  flowered ;  the  second  prize  lot  were 


second,  but  using  too  much  greenery,  Mrs.  C.  Strsdliag  va 
a  close  third,  having  red  Nastnrtiams,  and,  though  a  tt& 
low,  the  effect  was  charming. 

Frtjit 
was  well  staged.  Orapes  were  exceptionally  fine.  For  nut 
Hamburgh  Messrs.  Surman,  Howajtl,  and  Lees  were  tie 
successful  exhibitors.  In  the  white  claaa  Messrs.  Ssnoiii, 
Howard,  and  Gait,  Aldermaston  Coart,  were  the  whum 
In  the  Muscat  class  Messrs.  Gait,  Ross,  and  Maher  seemd 
the  awards,  Mr.  Gait's  Muscats  being  very  flue-  The  Im 
Pine-apple  came  from  Mr.  Howard,  and  ^Ir.  Ross  bad  tk 
best  dessert  Apples  (Mr. Gladstone  being  staged),  and  Stiiiii| 
Castle  in  the  cooking  class.  Some  remarkably  good  Qkenm 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Maher  of  Gattendon  Coart,  and  the  bat 
Peaches  from  Beaurepaire  Park  and  Mr.  Bom.  Neetaiiaa 
from  Messrs.  Lees  and  Leith,  Mr.  Howard  also  stsghig^ 
Orleans  Plums,  and  Mr.  T.  Surman  Greengages,  Mr.  Gk 
having  the  best  Pears.  The  beat  Figa  came  from  Sir  IkL 
Arbuthnot  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Mara),  and  email  fniiu  «« 
excellent,  Messrs.  Roes  and  Surman  being  the  les£m 
exhibitors. 

YiaSTABLES 

were  a  feature.  Mr.  Ross  had  the  best  Tomatoes.  Oiiai 
were  very  fine,  Messrs.  Mara,  Sarman,  and  Elford  haviic 
grand  dishes.  Peas  were  better  than  nsnal,  and  Mean. 
Howard,  Leith,  and  Roes  were  the  leading  exhibiton.  Octe 
vegetables  were  equally  good.  The  amatears  and  eotyfen 
made  a  splendid  display. 

Wild  flowers  and  stands  of  garden  flowerc  were  veiyvtS 
done.    The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  fruit  and  v^getsUa 


much  smaller. 


.  A.  Coz  had  well-flowered  plants  and 


in  good  condition.  Specimen  plants  in  bloom  were  a  strong 
class  and  very  fine.  Mr.  T.  Surman  led  with  grand  Hydran- 
geas, having  some  hundreds  of  flowers;  Mr.  G.  Ross  a 
good  second ;  and  Mr.  F.  Abery,  Tilehurst,  third.  Mr.  C. 
Ross  had  a  very  flne  Alocasia  macrorhiza  well  coloured.  It 
is  not  often  one  sees  this  plant  so  well  grown. 

At  this  show  a  great  feature  is  made  of  the  stands 
decorated  to  show  the  best  arrangement  for  conservatory 
decoration ;  the  stands  are  low,  and  the  prizes  given  for  the 
best  taste  in  arrangement.  There  were  five  competitors, 
and  all  were  good,  but  some  lacked  colour,  others  flni«h.  Mr. 
J.  Howard,  gardener  to  Lady  Sutton,  Benham  Park,  was  a 
good  first,  having  very  light  materials  and  good  drapery,  no 
part  of  the  stage  being  visible  ;  Mr.  Norris  was  a  close 
second,  having  some  good  Orchids ;  and  Mr.  C.  Ross  third  ; 
two  other  prizes  being  awarded  in  this  class. 

Very  flne  Begonias  were  staged,  the  amateurs  having  flner 
plants  than  the  gardeners  in  several  cases.  Messrs.  Clark 
and  King  had  the  best  blooms  in  the  single  class,  and  Messrs. 
Hopson,  Surman,  and  Norris  in  the  double.  In  this  class 
splendid  plants  were  shown,  and  the  competition  was  very 
strong.  The  plants  for  table  decoration  were  well  staged, 
Messrs.  Leith,  Ross,  and  Howard  securing  the  awards  in  the 
order  named. 

ROSBS 

were  a  feature,  and  though  some  of  the  blooms  staged 
showed  traces  of  the  late  rainfall  there  were  some  good 
flowers. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Sons, 
Bath,  were  flrst  with  beautifully  fresh  blooms,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tranter,  Henley,  being  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Mead,  Bath, 
third. 

In  the  private  class  Lady  Sutton  led  with  some  beautiful 
Teas  well  set  up,  the  blooms  being  fresh  and  of  splendid 
proportions;  Mr.  H.  Mead  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith  a 
good  third. 

The  cut  flowers,  especially  the  twenty-four  bunches  of 
miscellaneous  blooms,  were  well  shown.  Mr.  T.  Leith  was 
a  good  flrst,  staging  in  glasses  and  lightly  arranged ;  Mr. 
W.  T.  Abery  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  D.  Bosley  third. 
Mr.  King  had  the  best  Zinnias,  Mr.  Bingham  being  second, 
and  Mr.  Tranter  the  best  Carnations,  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Abery  taking  second  and  third  prizes.  There  was  no 
lack  of  entries  in  the  cut  flower  classes.  Messrs.  Abery 
and  J.  F.  Marchant  staged  very  good  bouquets,  and  Messrs. 
Tranter,  Bosley,  and  Maher  had  the  best  Dahlias.  The 
class  for 

Tablb  Decorations 
was  not  so  keenly  contested  as  usual    Miss  F.  Harrold  had 
the  best  table,  using  Iceland  Poppies,  Mrs.  Attewell  being 


BASINGSTOKB. 
A  FENB  day  favoured  the  twenty-seventh  aooual  soiiHr 
show  this  year,  held  in  (folding's  Pftrk,  on  the  Srd  init,tBd 
was  in  every  way  a  success. 

Plabts 
were  more  numerous  than  usual.  For  a  groap  of  aiHtf- 
laneous  subjects,  arranged  for  effect  in  a  semi-circie,  tiiae 
was  only  one  enUy,  from  Mr.  G.  Best,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  A. 
Leyland,  The  Vyne,  Basingstoke.  This,  however,  waM  ffd 
worthy  of  the  premier  award  given  to  ft. 

For  nine  specimens  in  or  out  of  bloom,  Mr.W.HsB»» 
gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Moss,  Fern  Hill,  Blackwater,  wis  the 
most  successful,  winning  quite  easily  with  AlIamMds  E» 
dersonii,  floely  flowered,  and  Acalypha  aanderisiia  •» 
numerous  blossoms  as  the  leading  subjects ;  Mr.  J.  VaflQ, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Sherfleld  Manor,  Basiiifrt«k^ 
was  second  with  healthy  examples  of  Kentia  fosteriaiia  od 
Mlcrolepiahirtacristata.  ,. 

Mr.  Wasley  was  flrst  for  four  foliage  plants  with  betwj 
examples  of  Kentia  belmoreana,  Adiantum  farleyeos^  aa 
Woodwardia  radicans ;  Mr.  Hunt  second.  ^ 

For  four  flowering  planU,  these  two  exhibitors  casijlw 
places,  Mr.  Hunt  winning  with  AUamanda  H^d^^^^S 
Lilium  lancifolium  roseum.  Cassia  corymbosa,  and  Aettfpi 
sanderiana,  Mr.  Wasley  also  staging  well.  ^ 

For  a  single  specimen  flowering  plant,  Mr.  T.  Bni>^ 
gardener  to  Mr.  R.  Blencowe,  Shippett's  House,  Basingfw 
staged  a  Fuchsia  Elegans  fully  8  feet  high,  and  pi'nBig 
flowered,  winning  the  premier  award,  Mr.  Hant  *i> 
Acalypha  sanderiana  coming  next. 

Exotic  Ferns  were  well  shown.  For  six  Mr.  WsiiifJ» 
flrst  with  Mlcrolepia  hirta  cristaU.  Davallia  hullatik  i*^ 
tum  farleyense,  A.  cardlochleana,  and  Davallia  P^VJ^a 
Mr.  Hunt,  with  admirable  examples  of  Adiantum  cnsv* 
and  A.  gracillimum,  was  second.  _  .^ 

Fuchsias  were  a  grand  display.  For  four,  Mr.  Jwj* 
staged  Charming,  Marginata,  Rose  of  CastUle.  v 
Elegans  fully  7  feet  high  and  grandly  flowered,  ^""ilT 
premier  award  with  ease;  Mr.  C.  Kew,  The  Co""* 
Basingstoke,  was  second.  Table  plants  were  flnely  nO"* 
Mr.  Best  winning  for  twelve,  with  each  product  ••  ■ 
desirable.  ^^ 

Coleus  were  flnely  staged.  For  four  B£r.  Best  **'«! 
easily  with  grandly  coloured  plants,  quite  6  feet  UgM* 
neatly  trained  pyramidal  form  ;  Mr.  W.  Green,  gsideoww 
Sir  E.  P.  Bates,  Manydown  Park,  second.  n, 

Liliums  were  well  sUged  by  Mr.  Hunt,  who  woe  y* 
easUy  for  four  poU  with  L,  lancifolium  rubmoj  waj- 
roseum  freely  flowered  :  Mr.  Tamplin,  gardener  to  Mr.  w-* 
MitcheU,  Down  Grange,  Basingstoke,  second.  Mr.  BsBtOH 
the  best  Caladiums  in  four  planU ;  Mr.  Best  a  close  •eoooa' 
Mr.  W.  Green  had  the  best  show  of  tuberous  BegoiM  ^ 
flowered  double  and  single  varieties  ;  Mr.  Bestsecood. 
Cut  FLOWBJI& 
For  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  there  were  ttw  ^j^ 
Mr.  Neville,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Fllj^it,  CprawJ} 
Twyford,  Winchester,  was  easily  flrst  with  «»«?'"?*£ 
blossoms  quite  well  coloured  for  the  season.  For  iww" 
distinct,  Mr.  Neville  also  won,  and  so  he  did  fof  **2: 


Tea  varieties,  staging  Mrs.  B.  Mawley,  Anna  Olivier,  lu'"" 
Cochet,  and  Caroline  Testout  well.  Mr.  Neville  *^SrJZ 
best  Carnations  and  Picotees  In  twelve  varieties,  so  ff^^ 
were  they  that  we  give  their  names  for  future  W*"?!' 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight.  Myrab,  Mrs.  B.  Bendas,  GromoMn*""?: 
Albata,  Amphion,  Alcinus,  Argosy,  and  Countess  veiu»»' 
Mr.  T.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Dr.  Maples,  Kingsclere,  ■«»» 

For  sU  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bresg*} 
Winchester,  won  easily  with  Lady  Ormsby  Ook.V^^ 
Westminster,  Countess  Cadogan,  and  Dorothy  EcBOrt ;  »*• 
S.  Clifton.  Winchester,  second.  .^ 

For  twelve  herbaceous  cut  flowers  Mr.  Kvmtjvat  ^<**2Jj. 
Mr.  Wasley  with  really  good  bunches  of  PlatyoodOQ  P^ 
florum  album,  Coreopsis  Eldorado,  Pentstemon  ^<|f?!^ 
Gem,  and  Achillea  The  PearL  For  a  collection  to  flU  6  n^ 
run  of  tabling  Mr.  Hunt  also  won  the  first  prif0  *>^ 
showy  exhibit ;  Mr.  Tamplin  second. 

was  plentiful  and  good.  For  a  collection  of  ilx,  ^""SST 
Mr.  Waslev  had  good  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Mek)nitijP' 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Oullin's  Golden  Gage  FlmD .  »"• 
Hunt  second,  with  a  good  exhibit  also. 
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i  an  here  proTid«d  for  OnpM  rather  freely.  For 
ro  banchee  Black  Hambargh  Mr.  Tamplln  woo  with 
e«lliuD-alsed  well-ttniahed  examples ;  Mr.  Hoot  eeooDd. 
MTar  two  bunches  black,  aoy  other  variety,  Mr.  Waeley 
■iffrt  Tery  fine  Madreafleld  Gonrt,  and  seeured  the  premier 
wmrd  ;  Mr.  Hant  with  Muscat  Hambargh  gained  the  second 
bkce  ;  Mr.  Qreen  with  Qroe  Maroc  coming  next. 
In  a  similar  class  for  any  Muscat  variety  Mr.  Wasley 
pain  depended  upon  Madresfleld  Court,  and  won  premier 
Lnce  ;  Mr.  Hunt  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  was  second ;  Mr. 
reea  with  Muscat  Alexandria  third.  Mr.  Hunt  staged 
Mlly  good  Foster's  Seedling  for  the  Arst  prise  for  two 
BUBcliae  white  any  variety  not  Muscat. 
Meloiu  were  really  good  in  quality.  Mr.  Tamplln  with 
rindanr  Castle  won  for  green  flesh.  Mr.  Hunt  with 
iMoB's  Scarlet  occupied  a  similar  poeiilon  In  the  scarlet 
imh  division. 

Mr.  Waslev  with  Peach  Exquisite  won  first  place  for  a 
lah  of  live  ;  Mr.  Best  with  Alexandria  second.  Pine-apple 
ectarine  won  also  for  Mr.  Wasley  the  principal  place  for 
sat  fmit. 

Vtcrablu 
-mn  not  so  plentiful  as  usual  here.  Mr.  Kneller,  gardener 
»  Sir  Wyndham  Portal,  Malshanger  Park,  won  both  Messrs. 
atton's  prin  for  six  varieties  and  the  society's  prise  for 
l^t  dishes  with  excellent  examples  of  Perfection  Tomato, 
LUsa  Craig  Onion,  Adman's  Olory  Potato,  lotennediate 
Snrrot,  Marrowfat  Pea,  and  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower; 
iCr.  Best  a  good  second  In  both  olassea. 

MoN-ouMPRirnri  Exhibits 
were  plentifDl  and  Interesting.  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited, 
ibfaiey,  Southampton,  had  a  capital  lot  of  herbaceous 
lowers ;  Oaillardlas  Sownham's  Queen,  Primrose  Oem,  and 
1.  Ladhams  were  noteworthy ;  Budbeckla  blrta  consplcua, 
kiraopsis  Eldorado,  and  Lobelia  oardlnalis  Andrew  Barlow, 
a  extremely  richly  coloured  variety. 

Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch,  also  had  an  effective  bank  of 
lardy  cut  flowers.  Gladioli  of  note  were  Mrs.  Beecber, 
itawon  with  white  throat ;  Baron  Joseph  Hnlot,  purple, 
"My  fine;  Lafayette,  cream  with  crimson  throat ;  Bionda, 
ed  with  white  throat  markings;  and  Commandant  de 
ierlaehe,  bright  blue ;  he  had  Tritomas  Kufus  and  Lemon 


rHS  MIDLAND  CAKKATIOK  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY, 
mis  exhibition  took  place  on  the  6th  Inst,  in  the  Botanical 
terdens,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  the  entries  being  very 
lomerous  in  all  the  classes,  and  in  that  for  novices  as 
sxhlbitors  they  represented  a  most  satisfactory  addition  in 
loint  of  nnmbers.  It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  that  risltors  can 
•t  up  their  Carnations  beneath  a  canopy  of  growths  of 
Sougalnrillea  glabra,  which  festoon  a  large  part  of  the 
(how  hous^  of  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  two  pianted-out 
ocamples  are  now  gloriously  radiant  with  mauve  bracts  and 
ibjeeu  of  great  beauty.  One  sees  Carnations  at  the  best 
irdvaatsge  at  Edgbaston  with  their  background  of  Fuchsias, 
[t  is  a  model  place  for  such  a  show ;  the  houses  are 
sxtremely  gay  with  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  and  the 
lltMoids,  always  so  neatly  kept,  are  truly  delightful  Just 
sow.  Mr.  IL  Sydenham's  absence  was  sincerely  regretted. 
He  sailed  on  Saturday,  the  1st  inst.,  from  Southampton  on  a 
rc^age  for  a  few  months,  which,  it  Is  fervently  hoped,  will 
nstore  his  wonted  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  Kindly  and 
vmpathetic  reference  was  made  by  Professor  Hillhouse— at 
ae  luncheon  which  followed  the  making  of  the  awards— to 
the  work  Mr.  B.  Sydenham  had  done  for  the  society  in  the 
past,  and  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the  exhibitors,  judges, 
SBd  nflldals,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Sydenham  in  a 
ralUble  album,  to  which  will  be  attached  the  signatures  of 
ftll  who  form  the  group. 

Opf&lons  differed  as  to  whether  the  quality  of  the  blooms 
ras  in  advance  of  those  shown  in  London.  We  thought  the 
rhite  ground  flakw  and  blzarres  brighter  generally  than 
hose  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall,  while  the  white  ground  Piootees 
lad  a  parity  and  substance  not  so  fully  posseued  by  those 
een  in  London.  The  yellow  grounds,  selfs,  and  fancies  were 
ffobably  not  so  large,  but  many  of  them  were  highly  refined, 
lie  Judging  was  undertaken  by  a  large  staff.  The  task  of 
lakiDg  the  awards  to  the  blooms  shown  in  the  single 
I  was  a  very  onerous  one  indeed,  so  many  blooms  being 


Self  CAmHATioHs. 
There  were  seven  entries  of  twelve  varieties,  the  first  prize 
slling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Cartwright,  King's  Norton  (Mr. 
K  Eudd,  gardener),  who  had  in  very  fine  character  Ensign, 
.  beautiful  white ;  Bomba,  Sir  Bevys,  deep  crimson  shaded 
rith  maroon;  Lnstre,  Comet,  Seagull,  a  lovely  blush 
ariety ;  Benbow,  deep  buff ;  Mrs.  E.  Hambro',  Mrs.  Colby 
harpln,  shaded  cinnamon ;  Germania,  still  one  of  the  very 
lest  yellow  selfs ;  Bnehantress,  and  Mrs.  Prinsep,  also  a 
ellow  self.  Second.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Siechford,  who  had 
ery  fine  blooms  of  Agnes  Sorrel,  Much  the  Miller,  Sir 
tevys,  Dudley  Stuart,  Mrs.  E.  Hambro',  Nubian,  Tredegonde, 
Saltan,  Germania,  Benbow,  and  Comet.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan, 
ITolverhampton,  was  third,  and  four  other  prizes  were 
.warded.  There  were  twelve  exhibitors  of  six  seifk,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton,  Jan.,  Klns's  Heath,  treasurer  of  the  society 
ras  flrst  with  very  fine  blooms  of  Mnoh  the  Miller,  a  very 
Ine  white;  Nubian,  Barras,  Almoner,  a  yellow  self ;  Agnes 
kurrel,  and  Mrs.  E.  Hambro'.  Second,  the  Bev.  C.  A.  Gott- 
raltz,  Hedsor,  Droltwieh,  who  had  Bums,  bright  pale  red  ; 
Tohn  Pope,  rosy  pink,  a  flne*petalled  flower;  Mrs.  E. 
lambro',  Biohard  Dean,  a  new  purple  self  giving  a  deep 
hade  of  colour  much  wanted  among  the  selfs ;  Glowworm, 
Ivalanche,  Ac.  Third,  Mr.  W.  H.  Twist,  Yardley.  All  the 
)lght  prizes  offered  were  awarded. 

Yellow  Gbourd  Piootbb8. 
I  There  were   seven   exhibitors  of  twelve  blooms,  some 
dghly  refined  sjMctmens   being  staged.     The  flrst  prize 
rent  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Hayes  Common,  Kent, 
rho  hsd  in  fine  character  Franklin,  Badoura,  Coi 


0,  Badoura,  Countess 

if  Damley,  Daughter  of  Heth,  Lady  Avebury,  Couqnette, 
)oanteai  of  Tenilam,  Moigiana,  Isolt,   Aphrodite,  Mrs. 


Walter  Heriot,  a  beautlfol  variety ;  and  Danore.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Jones  was  an  excellent  second ;  he  had  Lady  Bristol, 
Hesperia,  Gronow,  Alclnous,  Mohican,  Lady  St.  Oswald, 
Badoura,  Mrs.  Hadlev,  and  (Gertrude.  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
Handsworth,  Birmingham,  was  third.  Seven  prizes  in  all 
were  awarded.  With  six  varieties,  there  being  fourteen 
competitors,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Jun.,  King's  Heath,  was  first ; 
he  had  beautiful  blooms  of  Gronow,  Hesperia,  Mohican, 
Alcinons,  Lady  St.  Oswald,  and  Gertrude.  Mr.  A.  Chatwin, 
Edffbastou,  came  second  ;  he  had  excellent  blooms  of  Onda, 
Lady  St.  Oswald,  Daniel  Defoe,  Lanzan,  Gertrude,  and 
Hesperia.    Mr.  W.  H.  Twist.  Yardley,  was  third. 

Fancy  Carnations  in  twelves  were  also  very  fine.  Mr.  A. 
W.  Jones  was  placed  first  out  of  a  nnmber  of  competitors, 
with  Voltaire,  Queen  Beu,  Argoey,  Oakley,  The  Gift,  Alex- 
andra, Ivo  Sebright,  Charies  Martel,  Eldorado,  Brodeck. 
Achilles,  and  Oberon.  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright  came  second 
with  Argosy,  Emperor,  The  Gift,  Voltaire,  Queen  Bess, 
Amphion,  Hidalgo,  Euryalus,  Chsrles  Martel,  Pagan,  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  Renegade.  Mr.  MarUn  R.  Smith  was  third.  In 
the  class  for  six  varieties  there  were  several  stands  of  fine 
blooms ;  unfortunately,  particulars  of  this  class  were  over- 
looked. 

With  twelve  white  ground  Piootees,  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow, 
Sutton  Boad,  Walsall,  was  first,  with  rose  edged  Little 
Phil,  rose  edged  Lady  Louisa,  purole  edged  Amy  Robsart. 
red  edged  Mrs.  Gorton,  red  edged  Brunette,  purple  edged 
Mrs.  Openshaw,  red  edged  Thomas  William,  rose  edged 
Fortmse,  rose  edged  Mrs.  A.  Brown,  purple  edged  Harry 
Kenyon,  and  purple  edged  Pride  of  L^yton ;  second,  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Co.,  Sparkhill,  who  had— differing  from  the 
foregoing— light  rose  Favourite,  heavy  rose  Mrs.  Beswlck, 
heavy  rose  Mrs.  Payne,  heavy  rose  Urs.  Sharps ;  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thurstan,  Wolverhampton,  was  third.  With  six  blooms,  Mr. 
D.  Walker,  Kilmarnock,  was  first;  he  had  heavy  purple 
edged  Fanny  Tett,  heavy  roee  Clio,  Little  Phil,  Mrs. 
Openshaw,  light  red  edged  Grace  Darling,  and  Brunette; 
the  Rev.  G.  C.  Gottwalts  was  third. 


With  twelve  white  around  Carnations,  Messrs.  Thomson 
and  Co.  were  first.  They  had  P.F.  Geo.  Melville,  C.B. 
Master  Fred,  P.F.  Gordon  Lewis,  P.P.&  W.  Skirving,  P.P.B. 
Georae  Rudd,  S.B.  Robert  Houlmve,  S.F.  Guardsman,  S.B. 
Robert  Lord,  S.F.  Sportsman,  S.F.  Meteor,  S.B.  George,  and 
RF.  MacRowan  ;  Messrs.  Pemberton  and  Bon,  Walsall,  were 
second,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  third.  With  six  varieties 
Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow  was  flrst ;  he  had  Master  Fred,  George, 
Gordon  Lewis,  George  Rudd,  Sportsman,  and  8.B.  Admiral 
Curson  ;  Mr.  D.  Walker  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  E. 
Rosslter,  Langley  Green,  third. 

In  the  single  bloom  classes  an  enormous  number  of  flowers 
were  staged  ;  the  best  scarlet  bizarre  was  Robert  Houlgrave; 
crimson  blzarres,  Master  Fred  and  J.  S.  Hedderley;  pink 
and  purple  blzarres,  George  Rudd  and  J.  S.  Heddesley ; 
scarlet  flake.  Sportsman ;  rose  flakes,  Morton  and  Mrs. 
Msy;  purple  flake,  Gordon  Lewis;  heavy  red  Picotee, 
Brunette ;  light  red  ^cotee,  Mrs.  Gorton ;  heavy  purple 
edged,  Mrs.  Openshaw  and  Amv  Robsart;  light  purple 
edged.  Pride  of  Leyton  and  Lavinla  ;  heavy  rose  edged, 
Mrs.  Payne  and'  Little  Phil ;  heavy  scsrlet  edged,  Mrs. 
Sharp  and  W.  H.  Johnson ;  light  rose  or  scarlet,  Fortrose 
and  Favourite ;  light  yellow  ground  Picotee,  Mrs.  W.  Heriot 
and  Mrs.  Dnrrant;  heavy  yelTow  ground  Picotee,  Gertrude ; 
yellow  ground  fancy,  Charles  Martel,  Brodeck,  and 
Voltaire.  Fancy,  other  tlian  yellow  ground  :  Dalgetty,  blush 
ground,  heavily  flaked  with  crimson-purple ;  Delightful, 
whita,  with  slight  stripes  of  rose ;  and  Muleteer,  scarlet 
flaked  with  heliotrope;  white  self,  Ensign  and  Mrs.  E. 
Hambro' ;  buff  self,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Cartwright ;  bright  reddish 
salmon,  Benbow;  scarlet  self,  Etna  and  Isinglass; 
yellow  self,.  Seymour  Corcoran,  Goliath,  and  Germania; 
rose  self,  Lustre  and  John  Pope  ;  dark  crimson,  Ac, 
JEUjseleigh  Gem,  heliotrope;  Cassandra,  maroon,  shaded 
crimson  and  purple ;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  pale  heliotrope,  and 
Jooelyn,  dark  heliotrope. 

Then  came  several  classes  for  undressed  flowers  shown 
singly  in  vases.  There  were  four  classes,  and  they  were 
wen  flUed,  but  the  flowers  were  generally  unnamed.  There 
were  eight  classes  still  for  undressed  blooms  shown  in 
threes.  In  addition  there  were  three  small  classes  for 
novices,  in  which  the  competition  was  good,  the  exhibitors 
being  all  promising  recruits. 

PRBMIXB  FLOWBBB. 

The  task  of  selecting  these  from  the  whole,  show  was  a 
very  onerous  one.  Premier  bizarre  Carnation  S.B.  Robert 
Houlgrave,  richly  marked  and  coloured,  shown  by  Mr.  D. 
Walker.  Premier  flake,  P.T.  Gordon  Lewis,  a  very  flue 
bloom,  shown  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co, 

Floral  decorations  took  the  form  of  a  shower  bouquet  of 
Carnations,  and  also  ladies'  sprsys  and  buttonholes  made  up 
with  the  same  flower.  There  was  also  a  class  for  a  floral 
airangement  of  Sweet  Peas  set  out  on  a  round  table  2^  feet 
in  diameter. 

PRIZI0  FOR   SWUT  PHA8. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  special  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas 
in  twelve  bunches  brought  a  very  flne  exhibition 
of  this  flower,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Rnaboo,  taking  the 
flrst  prize  with  the  following  in  the  best  charactar :  Lady 
G.  Hamilton,  Hon.  F.  Bonverie,  Jeannie  Gordon,  Miss 
Wilimott,  Ssdie  Burpee,  Dainty,  Lottie  Eckford,  <fcc.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Clark,  Leicester,  was  second. 

Certlflcates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  the  following  new 
varieties  of  Carnations :  Daffodil,  a  pale  pure  yellow  self  of 
flne  form  and  substance,  from  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  who  also 
obtained  the  same  award  for  the  following :  Mrs.  w.  Heriot, 
a  beautiful  light  edged  yellow  Picotee,  with  a  wire  edge  of 
rose  to  the  deep  yellow  petals;  Strongbow,  a  very  flne 
yellow  ground  fancy  in  the  way  of  Hidalgo,  with  less  colour 
and  not  so  dark;  Lustre,  a  bright  rose  self  from  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright ;  and  to  Ivo  Sebright,  already  described, 
from  Mr.  E.  Charrington. 

There  were  several  verv  attractive  trade  exhibits.  Silver- 
gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Ca, 
nurserymen,  Solihull,  for  floral  decorations,  cut  flowers, 
Ac. ;  to  Messrs.  B.  R»  Davis  and  Son,  nurserymen,  Yeovil, 


for  a  very  flne  collection  of  Begonias,  double  and  single ; 
and  to  Messrs.  Felton  and  Co.,  court  florists,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  for  elaborate  floral  decorations  and  vases 
of  Carnations.  Large  silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
DIcksons,  Limited,  Chester,  for  a  very  flne  bank  of  hardy 
flowers ;  to  Mr.  J.  H.  White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  for 
the  same ;  and  to  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  nurserymaq,  Taunton, 
for  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Small  silver  medals  to  Messrs. 
W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  for  Malmaison  Carnations ;  to  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Co.,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  to  Mr.  W.  Sydenham  and 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  both  for  Violas ;  and  to  Mr.  WatU, 
for  Carnations. 


SALTAIRE,  SHIPLEY,  AND  DISTRICT  ROSE  SHOW. 
The  recently-formed  Rose  society  for  Saltatre,  Shipley,  and 
district  has  made  an  excellent  start  Tbe  flrst  show,  which 
was  held  on  July  21,  was  as  pretty  an  exhibition  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  and  visitors  were  delighted.  It  has  been  stated 
that  the  Saltaire  and  Shipley  district  is  most  eminently 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose,  both  in  regard  to 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  show  seemed  to  favour  that  idea. 
Certainly  the  principal  prizes  were  carried  off  by  growers 
from  a  distance,  but  then  this  was  the  new  society's  flrst 
venture,  and  by  another  year  local  exhibitors  may  be  more 
snccessfnl.  At  any  rate,  a  healthy  rivalry  will  do  a  lot  of 
good. 

The  promoters  were  fortunate  in  securing  exhiblto  from 
such  famous  growers  as  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  of  New- 
townards.  County  Down,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  of 
Bedale,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Callam  of  Wakefield.  These 
three  firms  carried  all  before  them,  and  were,  indeed,  almost 
the  only  outaide  competitors.  The  awards  of  the  Judges- 
Messrs.  W.  Daniels,  Crow  Nest  Park,  Dewsbury,  and  Thomas 
Hartley,  Lsdye  Royde  Hall,  Bradford— placed  them  in  the 
order  named.  The  Irish  firm  sent  some  lovely  blooms,  and 
easily  carried  off  the  premier  prize  in  five  classes,  and  also 
the  National  Rose  Society's  silver-gilt  medal.  The  exhibits 
of  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  were  very  little  inferior  to  thoee 
of  Meesrs.  Dickson  and  Sons.  Only  the  trained  eye  of  a 
competent  Judge  could  distinguish  between  them.  Messrs. 
Callam  also  showed  Roses  that  were  much  admired  for  their 
form,  colour,  and  size.  In  the  local  classes  lilr.  A.  H.  Rigg 
carried  off  the  palm  with  some  choice  blooms,  for  which  was 
awarded  three  flrst  prizes.  He  also  secured  the  National 
Rose  Society's  silver  medal. 

Open  Classes. 

Cut  Roses,  thirty-six  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty-four 
varieties :  First,  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards^ 
County  Down ;  second,  Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale ;  third, 
J.  and  R.  Callam,  Wakefleld. 

1'wenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties :  First; 
Dickson  and  Sons ;  second,  Harkness  and  Sons ;  third,  J.  and 
R.  Callam. 

Twelve  blooms,  not  less  thau  nine  varieties :  First,  Dickson 
snd  Sons ;  second,  J.  and  R.  Galium ;  third,  Harkness  and 
Sons. 

Twelve  Tea  Roses:  xFirst,  Dickson  and  Sons;  second, 
Hsrkness  and  Sons ;  third,  J.  and  R.  Callam. 

Six  bunches  Roses:  First,  Dickson  and  Sons;  second, 
Harkness  and  Sons ;  third,  J.  and  R.  Callam. 

Six  bunches  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses :  First,  J.  and  R.  Callam ; 
second,  Harkness  and  Sons. 

Sweet  Peas,  twelve  bunches :  First,  H.  Clarke  atid  Son, 
Rodley ;  second,  A.  W.  Whitelock,  Ripon. 

Bouquet  Sweet  Peas :  First,  W.  Moorby,  Saltaire ;  second, 
A.  W.  Whitelock ;  third,  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Twelve  bunches  hardy  herbaceous  flowers:  ilrst,  R. 
Eichel,  Gllstead  ;  second,  S.  Margerlson,  Calverley. 

dhower  bouquet :  First,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Shaw,  Shlpl^ ;  second, 
Dickson  and  Sons. 

BRITISH  Pl'SRIDOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Institute,' 
Bowness,  on  Monday,  the  8rd  inst.  There  were  present  Dr, 
Stansfleld  (president),  and  a  fair  number  of  other  members 
both  local  and  general.  The  minutes  of  the  prerious  aonual 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and  the  secretary's  and- 
treasurer's  reports  showed  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
society  to  be  in  a  sound  condition.  The  president,  in  his 
opening  address,  m^e  reference  to  the  gaps  which  had  been 
caused  t>y  death  in  the  ranks  of  the  society  since  he  last  met 
the  members,  and  Expressed  his  pleasure  at  meeting  many 
old  and  some  new  friends.-  He  congratulated  the  society  on 
the  publication  of  the  book  of  "  Briti|h  Ferns,"  which  had 
been  compiled  by  members  of  the  society,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Ute  president,  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M  H., 
containing  up-to-date  lista,  with  details  lind  dates  of  origin 
of  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  various  British  species  of 
Ferns.  He  urged  the  members  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  book,  so  that  in  any  future  editions  possible  fiaws  might' 
be  corrected,  and  new  matter  bearing  upon  the  subject  be 
inserted,  so  that  the  book  might  continue  to  be  the  standard 
work  of  reference  upon  the  subject.  Several  of  the  chapters 
on  apospory,  Ac,  by  Mr.  Druery  and  others  had  never  before 
been  published  in  popular  form,  and  would  constitute 
a  feature  of  great  biological  interest  in  the  book.  The 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  gone 
through,  most  of  the  old  officers  being  re-elected,  but  with 
some  changes  among  the  vice-presidents  and  committee. 
The  place  of  meeting  for  next  year  was  again  fixed  at  Bow- 
ness, this  being  fairly  central  for  members  from  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  being  sn  attractive  place  of 
meeting  from  ita  natural  advantages  and  surroundings. 
Two  papers  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  were  read,  in  the 
absence  of  the  writer,  by  the  president,  their  subject  being 
"  Varietal  Types  of  British  Ferns  "  and  "  The  Propagation 
of  Varieties  of  Lastrea  montana."  The  president  also  resd  a 
paper  of  his  own  upon  "The  Study  of  the  Abnormal."  All 
three  papers  were  received  with  applause,  and  were  eridently 
highly  appreciated.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Gamett,  Mr.  PhilUps,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
others  took  part.  Mr.  Gamett  expressed  his  strong  belief 
in  the  influence  of  environment  in  the  production  of  varieties, 
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KoA  it  WM  pointed  out  that  there  waa  a  strong  ceae  In  pohit 
in  a  beantuol  ontted  form  of  Lady  Fern  which  bad  been 
picked  up  lart  year  In  thli  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Fhillipe  as 
a  felightly  abnormal  bat  not  crested  form ;  dorina  the  year, 
howerer,  that  It  had  been  under  cultiration.  It  had  developed 
into  a  very  fine  crested  or  cristate  form. 

The  plant  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  PhilUDa.  Mr.  Oamett 
exhibited  a  very  promising  plumose  setigemm  form  of 
Athyrlum,  but  the  Fern  was  not  yet  mature,  and  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  defer  naming  It  for  another  year. 
Mr.  J.  Loveday  exhibited  some  very  finely  grown  crested 
forms  of  A.f.L  setigerum  ;  Mr.  Henry  Bolton,  Mr.  Loveday, 
Mr.  Praeger,  and  others  exhibited  fronds  sU  of  more  or  less 
interest  and  imporUnce.  The  sensation  of  the  year, 
however,  was  a  magnificent  thoroughbred  grandloeps  form 
of  Lastrea  montana,  which  had  been  found  within  a  few  days 
in  Longsleddale  by  Mr.  Smithies.  The  cerUflcate  of  merit 
of  the  society  was  awarded  to  this  Fern  under  the  name  of 
Lastrea  montana  grandloeps  Smithies.  It  is  singular  that 
Mr.  Smithies  is  the  only  previous  finder  of  a  grandloeps  form 
of  montana;  the  present  find,  however,  quite  surpasses 
previous  records  of  this  type  in  this  species,  and  is  equal  to 
the  best  grsndlceps  forms  found  In  other  species.  The 
neeUttg  concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  writers  of 
the  papers,  which  It  was  deelded  siMWld  be  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  society. 


BBI3T0L  AND  DISTBICT  OABDEinEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Bt  the  kind  InvlUtlon  of  the  Bev.  O.  F.  Whldbome,  tbUM 
society  held  iu  monthly  meeting  at  the  Prioiy,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.  About  sixty  members 
were  entertained  to  tea  by  Mr.  Whldbome,  after  which  the 
company  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
picturesque  grounds  and  greenhouies,  so  admirably  kept 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Whltlock,  the  head 
gardener.  The  visitors  were  much  struck  with  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  garden,  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  alike  being 
well  kept,  while  the  absence  of  weeds  was  remarkable. 
Notwithstanding  the  bad  season  the  summer  bedding  looked 
exceptionally  well,  while  the  visitors  took  special  notice  of 
several  rows  of  Sweet  Peas  showing  good  bloom.  The  green- 
houses, too,  were  much  admired.  Amongst  the  planu  in 
bloom  were  noticed  some  beautiful  Torenia^  Anthuriums, 
and  Begonias,  while  several  Orchids  lent  a  charm  to  their 
appearance  with  Cattleyas,  Dendroblums,  Ac.,  in  excellent 
condition.  Probably  the  most  Interesting  to  the  visitors 
was  a  corridor  wall  100  feet  long  and  80  feet  high,  covered 
with  lonal  Qeraniums,  which  is  certeinlj  a  sight  not  seen 
every  day.  Those  planted  some  thirty  years  ago  have 
thrived  wonderfully,  and  are  now  one  mass  of  bloom.  After- 
wards the  members  adjourned  to  a  large  room  in  the  sarden 
and  proceeded  with  their  meeting,  when  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  read  a  most  practical 
paper  on  "The  Sucharis,"  he  being  the  sucoessful  com- 
petitor for  the  prise  offered  by  Messrs.  Parker  and  Sons  for 
the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  He  dealt  in  an  able  way  with 
the  cultivation  of  these  useful  plants— oomposts,  watering, 
and  feeding  alike  receiving  attention.  His  paper  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  on  the  motion  of  the  sev.  O.  F. 
Whidbome,  he  was  accorded  the  congratulations  of  the 
society.  Mr.  Whldbolrne  then  presented  five  Soyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  medals  to  members  for  regular  at- 
tendance.  Mr.  w.  Ellis  Groves  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Whidbome  for  his  great  kindness,  and  for  the 
interest  he  has  taken  in  the  society,  which  was  heartily 
received.  This  brought  to  a  dose  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 
Prises  for  two  bouquete  of  hardy  flowers  were  Awarded  to 
Miessts.  Ambrose  (first)  and  Coombs  (second). 


the  occasion  of  the  holding  the  Manual  exhibition 
of  the  National  Carnation  and  Piootee  Society  at 
Birmingham,  Snortaman  took  all  the  prizes  in  the 
class  for  single  blckims  of  scarlet  flake  Carnations. 
Sportsman,  which  is  brilliantly  flaked  with  scarlet 
on  a  white  ground,  has  held  its  own  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
exhibition  of  the  National  Carnation  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hcdl,  on  July  21,  it  took  the  first  prize  as 
the  best  scarlet  flake,  and  at  the  recent  exhibition 
of  the  Midland  Carnation  Societv  it  was  awarded 
the  four  first  prizes  in  a  similar  class.  The  success 
of  the  sport  was  ever  a  matter  of  great  joy  to  Mr. 
Hedderley.  He  also  raised  a  beautiful  rose  self 
named  Royalty,  which  1  think  must  be  identical 
with  the  one  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Upton  is  in  the 
habit  of  setting  up  on  Ions  stems  m  vases  at  the 
meetinffs  of .  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  Drill  Hall.  Mr.  Hedderley  cultivated  Roses 
and  other  popular  flowers.  He  was  a  bom  florist, 
and  was  full  of  pleasing  reminiscences  of  men  and 
flowers.  Alas  !  scarcely  one  remains  of  the  florists 
who  made  floriculture  so  popular  in  the  Midlands 
baS  a  century  ago  !  .  R.  Dean. 


VNJTSD    HOBTICULTUBAL    BENEFIT 
PBOVIDSNT    SOCIETY: 


AKD 


Thk  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
the  Caledonian  HoteL- Adelphl  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  laat..  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  presided.  Seven  new 
members  .were  ejected,  and  one  other  nominated.  Four 
members  are  reoelTing  sick  pay,  and  eight  are  on  the 
benevolent  fund  at  the  present  time.  Three  other  members 
have  been  relieved  from  this  fund  during  the  year. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.  J.  S.  HEDDERLEY. 

Wbilb  at  the  Midland  Carnation  show  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  6tb  inst.  I  was  made  aware  of  the 
fact  that  my  old  friend  John  S.  Hedderley,  of 
Sneinton,  Nottinffham,  had  recently  pamed  away 
at  a  great  age.  I  met  him  for  the  last  time  three 
years  ago  at  the  Birmingham  Carnation  show, 
and  though  failing  in  strength  his  interest  in  the 
Carnation,  which  was  bis  favourite  flower,  was  as 
keen  as  ever.  When  fifty  years  ago  Derby  and 
Nottingham  were  the  centres  of  Carnation  culture 
in  the  Midlands,  J..  S.  Hedderley  was  associated 
with  E.  S.  Dodwell,  J.  Holland,  J.  Bayley, 
W.  M.  Hewitt,  Thomas  Lord,  J.  Hepworth,  and 
others  in  promoting  the  culture  and  exhibition  of 
the  flower.  He  outlived  all  his  contemporaries  of 
that  period.  His  name  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity through  his  association  with  scarlet  flake 
Carnation  Sportsman,  which  originated  as  a  sport 
from  S.B.  Admiral  Curzon  in  1855,  which,  as  Mr. 
£.  S.  Dodwell  remarks,  Vwent  at  one  bound  to 
\be  top  of  its  <^la8s,"  and  in  the  following  year,  on 


Royal  HcRPtioultupal  Sooiety.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next,  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Weetmintiter,  1 — 5  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  ''Hollyhocks"  will  be  giv«&  by  Mr. 
Webb  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  insk,  twwity^ 
five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  among  them  being 
Sir  Josslyn  Gore  Booth,  Bart.,  Colonel  the  Hon. 
G.  Napier,  Major-General  H.  H.  Lee,  and  Major 
Bercard  J.  Petre,  making  a  total  of  1,070  elected 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 
Dahlia  show,  Septembep  1  and  2. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  a 
special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on  September  1  and  2, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Dahlia  Society, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster. 
At  this  meeting  only  Dahlias  can  be  shown,  with 
the  exception  of  flowers,  fruits,  ^.,  for  certificate. 
AU  Dahlias,  including  those  shown  for  certificate, 
must  be  left  on  exhibition  until  6  p.m.  on  the 
second  day,  but  other  plants  may  be  removed  as 
usual  For  schedule  of  prizes  see  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  **  Book  of  Arrangements  " 
for  1903,  pages  80  to  03,  or  separate  schedules  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  P.  W.  TuUock, 
Stemdale,  New  Church  Road.  Hove,  Sussex, 
secretary  to  the  National-  Dahlia  Society.  A 
lecture  on  <'Judgina  ,€a(yttie  Dahlias"  will  be 
given  on  September  1  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt  at  three 
o'clock. 
Nature  Study  Bsdiibitioii.— A  nature 

study  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  from  October  30  to 
November  3.  Lprd  Avebury  is  the  chairman  of 
the  ceneral  committee,  and  the  patrons  include  the 
Duchess  of  Teck,  the  Archbishop  of '  Canterbury, 
the  Duke  of  Ai'syll,  Lord  Strathcona,  and  Sir 
William  Hart- Dyke.  Upwards  of  seventy  educa- 
tionalists, consisting  of  membezs  of  Parliament  apd 
representatives  of  the  various  education  bodies 
and  natural  history  societies,  form  the  cpmmittee. 
A  provisional  list  of  prizes  has  been  compiled, 
setting  forth  those  which  have  been  o£ferea  for 
competition  by  private  individuals  and  many  of 
the  more  importuit  firms  of  publishers.  This,  with 
the  prospectus  and  regulations,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  of  the  Home  Counties  Nature 
Study  Exhibition  (Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb, 
F.L.S.),  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Royal  BotanlO  SOClety.-^The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Societv  of  London, 
was  held  on  Monday  last,  at  the  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park.  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay,  who  presided, 
congratulated  the  Fellows  on  the  improved  financial 
position  of  the  society.  The  accounts  showed  a 
slight  profit  upon  the  year's  working,  although  a 
considerable  amount  had  been  expended  on  repairs. 
Owing  to  the  damage  to  plants  caused  by  the 
frequent  use  of  gas  in  the  conservatories,  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  light  could  not  long  be  delayed, 
so  that  this  and  the  work  of  developing  scientific 
instruction  would  entail  considerable  cost.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  that  the  Fellows  would  introduce 


new  members,  and  thus  enable  the  society  toaoj 
on  a  work  which  was  of  the  utmost  impoftaai 
both  from  a  public  and  eoientific  point  of  lin. 
The  report  was  seconded  by  Sir  William  Ooibi 
M.D.,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

The   Cposfield    ConseFiratopy  il 
WapplnfiTton— An  InteFestlnflr 

mony.— It  will  interest  many  of  our 
to  know  that  the  grand  pyramid  Omelliai 
Walton  Lea,  Warrington  (probably  the  fioMti 
the  kingdom),  have  been  removed  in  almost  pei' 
safety  to  the  new  park  presented  bv  the  late 
George  Crosfield,  in  which  is  situated  the 
new  conservatory  given  recently  by  Mra  Ji 
Crosfield.  There  was  a  large  attendance  at 
opening,  which  was  presided  over  by  the  I' 
and  Mayoress,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Parr. 
Crosfield,  in  declaring  the  conservatory  open, 
of  the  great  interest  which  the  late  Mr.  On 
took  in  his  Camellia  trees,  and  she  was  glad  toi 
that  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Parker,  the 
gardener  at  the  park,  all  the  trees  had  been  so 
fully  removed  with  two  exoeptions.  She  hofii 
that  Warrington  might  soon  have  its  ^  ' 
garden,  and  that  the  poorer  people  might  , 
the  benefit  of  the  conservatory.  The  Mtyv, 
accepting  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  town,  raei 
in  terms  of  warm  praise  to  the  kindness  of 
donor  and  the  Crosfield  family,  saying  thst^ 
gift  would  be  highly  valued  by  the  townspeifi 
He  then  presented  to  Mrs.  Crosfield  a  hsndns 
silver  Rose  bowl,  which  was  gracefully  •dkntt- 
lodged  by  the  recipient,  who  afterwards,  witii  di 
lenainder  of  the  company,  inspected  the  porkod 
OMiservatory. 
The   RMnbeppy-Blackbeppy 

Mahdi.— At  Ms  season,  when  the  Rasbbenri 
gettinff  scarce,  Uus  new  hybrid  will  be  o^ 
valuable  in  filling  in  the  gap  between  the  esrijai 
late  Raspberries.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  ceitu)r 
given  fruit  growers  a  most  >mliiable  additiooa 
the  new  Mahdi,  and  as  it  fruHsgnrndly  thweti 
be  no  fear  of  failure,  as  from  my  own  obserraM 
it  thrives  with  very  simple  treatmeot,  and  is  oottf 
all  fastidious  as  to  soil.  This  new  f*eedf  froiti 
most  interesting,  as,  although  allied  to  thsooeaa 
Blackberry,  the.  fruits  are  equal  to  the  BMp^r 
though  the  growth  resembles  the  Blackbem  & 
very  many  gardens  Blackberries,  especiavj* 
American  forms,  are  not  a  success,  but  t|utM* 
the  case  with  the  new  cross,  as  the  plant  itif^ 
bearer,  makes  a  delicious  preserve,  and  for^* 
excellent  when  mixed  with  Red  Currants.  M 
hardier  than  the  Raspberry,  and  this  iiAff** 
gain.— G.  Wythbb. 

Tufted  Pansy  Waltep  Gale.- 

Pansies  of  a  blue  colour  are  not  numeroost 
because  of  this  novelties  possessinff  all  t^ 
that  go  to  make  a  good  bedding  plant  w^  . 
made  a  careful  note  of.  The  raiser  (Mr.  Jji""* 
Sydenham)  of  this  variety  describes  the  otwfB'" 
the  flowers  as  purple-blue,  but  the  blue  is  qjntt  > 
new  and  distmct  shade,  and  when  a  nnowf* 

Slants  are  grouped  together  the  '^^"^^^tJZ 
isplay  is  verv  prettv  and  effisctive.  ^^v^ 
is  borne  on  a  footstalk  of  good  length  and  1»"^*J 
upright,  so  that  the  flowers  stand  out  weU  t^ 
the  foliage.  The  plant  is  of  free  growth,  »•* 
good  constitution,  and  deserves  to  be  fredyjj"^ 
where  tufted  Pansies  are  valued.— D.  B.  C. 

Itea  ViParlnloa.— Though  by  no  . 
showy,  this  is  a  decidedly  pretty  flowenng  »^ 
and  one  that,  owing  to  the  interest  just  now  J*^ 
in  flowers  for  butterflies,  deserves  a  specisl  jo'^v. 
of  all  shrubs  it  is  as  far  as  I  knoir  Ute  a^ 
attractive  to  the  bright-coloured  membeff  o»  »J" 

VanMflA  f Amilv.  thnuah.  ab  rAcmtlv  DOinted  OQl  vj 


Vanessa  family,  though,  as  recently  poinu 


Mr.  Wolley  Dod  in  The  Gabdkk,  ^f^ 
other  plant  to  compare  in  this  respect  ^^^^jQ^h 
spectsbile.     This  Itea,  which  is  a  n^^^^^^^f^^i 


America,  has  been  long  known  in  this  ^^^^^  i 
it  is  a  shrub  very  rarelv  met  with.  1*  ^Jm 
compact,  freely  branched  bush,  seldom  loo^  ^ 


4  feet  or  6  feet  hieh.    The  Privet-Uke  |»^^ 
dark    green  in  colour,   while  the  smwl  J^  ^  m 

efto;  I 


flowers'are  disposed  in  dense  spikes  ss  lo  "^T^ 
the  shrubby   Veronicas.     These  spikes  tfV 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long.     A  cod,  ^^^^Jl 
essential  to  the  successfcu  culture  of  this  ii^ 
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fn,  and  Again,  and  Again. 

CN  "we  ask  you  to  drink  Vi-Cocoa. 
T.  Xibbles'  Vi-Cocoa  is  neither  a  medicine  nor 
tliirst-assuager.    It  is  a  food  at  the  same  time 
is  a.  beverage,  and  thus  answers  a  double  pur- 

tbe  building  up  of  the  human  constitution. 

caxk  try  it  free  of  expense.  Merit  alone  is 
5  claimed  for  Dr.  Tibbies*  Vi-Cocoa,  and  the 
etors   are  prepared  to  send  to  any  r^er  who 

tbis  Journal  a  dainty  sample  tin  of  Dr. 
s'  Vi-Cocoa,  free  and  post  paid,  upon  receipt 
jst  card  to  the  Head  Office,  60,  Bunhill  Row, 
Q.  E.w  .  :  or  you  can  purchase  a  6d.  packet  or 
IS,  6d.  tin  from  any  grocer  or  stores.  Vi-Cocoa 
:be^pe&t  and  best  lood  beverage  in  the  world. 


HOMSON'S 


MANURE. 


iE,   PLANT 

AN  D 

VCQETASLC 

Splendid  l4f  A\l  purpoA^f.^. 

O  immmt  special  CHRTSANTIfEMUII  MANURE. 

Sold  bv  at,i.  Stii[  swRjid. 

Wm.  THOMSON  M  aOVS.  LbU  Tv**4  VktiApKrd, 

pM^CmK     -.i     KK-i^^rr.-t:    J-     .1.     |'ij-"icj'.      CH*rn!*i    Tiitin^-t*' A^TMr, 


WEST'S    INSECTICIDE. 

Before  wasting  money  on  worthless  imitations,  test  a  FREE  SAMPLE,  and 
yourself  decide  on  its  merits.    It  will  cost  you  nothing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


WESTS     PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Plants  Protaet, 
Monay  Bava, 


Iiabour  Base. 

WEST'S  PATENT  AERATED  SPRAY  SYRINGE. 


Th*  Bttt  and 
CI)MpMt  for 
all 


Gaiii)ot{«t 
out  of  order. 


PRICE  ONLY 
5/6 

Carriage 
Paid. 


CATALOGUE  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticultnre.  post  free. 
No  Trade  Terms  possible  oflf  these  low  prices.    Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries. 


C.    E.    WEST,    ROUNDHAY, 

No  Agents.        (SUFFICIENT  ADDRESSES). 


or  direct  to  the 
Works, 


HICHAM    HILL, 

LONDON,  N.K. 


CARSON'S   PLASTIHE, 

A  PLASTIC,  DURABLE,  GLAZING  COMPOSITION. 

hst^mds  exposure  to  heat  and  moisture  on  Forcing  Houses,  Conseroaiories,  Frames,  etc.     Supersedes  Genuine  Linseed  Oil  Putty » 
SOLD  IN  KEQSt  aSlbs.*  5<^lb8«*  and  iialb«.  each.     Price  168.  per  cwt.    acwt.  and  .upwards  delivered  carriage  paid. 


^'VITROUTE,'' 


A    PAINT    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    HORTICULTURAL    WORK. 

Durable,  Elastic,  <wiltnot  Flake  or  Scale,  Dries  ypith  an  Enamel  Surface* 
IVHITE,    AND   STONB   COLOUR,   75.   6d.   per  gallon.         Mixed   ready  for  use.         8  gallona  and   upwards  delivered  free. 

FULL  PARTICULARS   SBNT   ON   APPLICATION. 

#aiter  Carson  &  Sons,  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  London. 


^^.u^^ms^^  91m.  REOUCTION  IN  FRAMES. 

OUR   WELL-KNOWN   MAKE. 


PREEN'S 

MOWERS 


ROLLERS 


Aratke 
Hradvideef 


Ne.s. 


THOS.  GREEN  tf  SON,  LTD., 

Saitliflald  Ironworks,  LBBDSt  aad 
mw  Smnf  Works.  Sootliwark  St.,  Londoa.  && 

MwtM  oUiiMd  fron  LwdiBC  IranmonCMii 


PORTABLE  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

TboM  Fnmet  an  made  of  the  best  materials,  and  can  be  put 
^nV.    together  and  taken  apart  in  a  few  minntea  by  anyone. 
-^  Sises  and  Prloes.    Glased  and  Painted.       £   •»   d. 


1  light  frame  4  ft.  by  6  ft.\ 

2  ,.  8  ft.   ..  6  ft. 
8         .,         12  ft.   .,  6  ft. 

4  „         16  ft.  ..  6  ft. 

5  M         20  ft.  ..  6  ft. 

6  ,.         24  ft.   ..  6  ft./ 


Cash  Prioes, 

Carriage 

Paid. 


/2    0 
8    0 

4  2 

5  5 

6  7 

7  10 


Largtr  «<sm  U  proportitmaU  pHciU 

R.  HALLIDAY  &  CO., 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 

MIDDLETON,  MANCHESTER. 


GardeaHosei 

AT  TRADE  PRICE. 

MftlengAl 


BeatVahM 
Ever  Ofltrei 


I  taa  union,  f94i9f^fm. 

iiAi^2-ply, 

15/- 

6as6wtt6 
Order. 


Midland  Rpbber  Co.,  Ltd., 

lYLAND    8T1EET.    BilMINOlIAlf. 


800  Now  AlSOreloe  for  tale,    6REAT 

feS  Sa.  OMh  OnlT.  Oarrlaf«  paid.         .^mti\\}*J3. 
Dt  before  paTment.  Free  wheela, 
Plated  Blma.  Rim  Brakes.    Tyree : 
Dnnlop  and    Clinoher    prlnelple.>- 
Wrile.     FREDERICK      O  KG  ROB         _„_ 
POTTEB,OyeleM>ro..aiit.  Norwich.         ^""^MOW  ON 


SALE 
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Dlsajstpous    ^uit    season.  —  lo   its 

annn  il  review  of  the  hard  fruit  crops  in  Kent  the 
South  Eastern  OazetU  states  that  the  elements  have 
afi;aiii  sncoesfffuUy  conspired  to  ruin  them.  Pears, 
PI  urn  4,  and  Damsons  yielded  a  crop  much  below  a 
qu'irier  of  the  average,  and  Apples  promise  a 
snmev^hat  similar  falliug  off.  One  ftrower  gives  an 
instance  of  the  situation.  In  1901  his  orchards 
yieliled  5,928  half-sieves  of  Cherries,  and  this  year 
hH  could  gather  but  308  half-sieves.  Another 
season  like  the  present  cannot  be  recalled  by  the 
oldest  grower. 

Uselessness  of  Malmaison  Cap- 
nations. — At  the  risk  of  being  taken  to  task  by 
Some  of  your  readers,  I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  see 
the  merits  of  this  class  of  Carnations,  unless  size 
alono  is  a  merit,  and  on  this  subject  the  editor  of 
Thr  Oakdbn  will  perhaps  have  something  to  say 
in  hie  paper  to  be  read  at  an  automn  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Why  these 
Carnations  are  so  popular  is  a  puzzle  to  me,  unless 
it  is  that  the  votaries  of  fashion  follow  one  another 
like  hheep  along  a  beaten  track,  for  to  my  mind  at 
least  I  he  huge  mis-shapen  flowers  are  positively 
ugl}',  and,  except  their  fiaeranoe,  entirely  without 
nne  redeem!  nff  feature.  !&9w  rarely  do  we  see  the 
foliage  in  good  condition,  and  then  the  returns  in 
the  tilmpe  of  flowers  are  most  inadequate  to  the 
space  the  plants  ooenpy,  the  length  of  time  neoes- 
sr.ry  to  obtain  flowering  specimens,  and  the  con- 
stant attention  required.  I  have  seen  many 
examples  this  season  (and  at  exhibitions  too)  in 
which  the  plants  grown  in  6-inch  pots  carried  but 
a  single  bloom,  a  poor  return  for  the  trouble  taken. 
There  are  now  so  many  beautiful  Carnations  that 
we  can  well  spare  these  monstrosities,  and  when 
the  Malmaison  section  goes  out  of  fashion  few  will 
regret  their  loss,  and  the  gardener  with  inadequate 
accommodation  who  is  called  upon  to  grow  plants 
equal  to  his  neighbour  with  a  house  or  houses  for 
these  Carnations  alone  will  rejoice. — T. 

Tufted   Pansy  Lady   Wapwtpk.^ 

This  is  a  grand  new  blue  sell  grown  in  tii«  Tam- 
worth  nurseries.  The  flowers  are  large  and  almosft 
circular  in  form,they  also  have  plenty  of  substance, 
which  is  an  advantaee  in  ho^'weather.  The  plant 
is  of  good  habit  and  constitution,  and  each  flower 
is  borne  on  a  stout  erect  footstalk  well  above  the 
foliage.  As  to  its  freedom  of  floweriqg  the  plant 
left  nothing  to  be  desired. — D.  B.  C. 

Tufted  Pansy  J.  B.  Riding:.— Little 

is  known,  ol  -this  plant,  and  -^et  no.  tufted  Pansy 
(Viola)  is  so -largely  grown- m  our  public  parks 
and^-open  spaces.  Tutted  Pansy -J.  B.  Bidug  is 
the  result  of  a  spprt  horn  another  distinct  and 
pretty  variety,  \^^uliam  Niely.and  occasionalW^  one 
may  see  the  sport' repeating  itself  oix.  plants  of  this 
variety.  Mr.  George  MoLeod,  a  most  enthusiastic 
amateur  gardener,  fixed  the  sport  in  his  small 
garden  at  Chingford  some  twelve  or  thirteen  (more 
or  less)  years  ago.  I  have  seen  it  growin<<  in  many 
situatiotis  and  aspects,  and  in  diverse  soils.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  looking  well  at  Kew,  and  more 
recently  in  Regent's  Park  and  Wat«rIoW  Park,  but 
I  have  never  seen  the  plant»  And  flowers  too,  look 
better  than  last  week  in  Mr.  WiUiam  Sydenham's 
garden  at  Tamworth.  One  bed,  some  50  feet  Ions 
by  about  5  feet  broadv  was  noost  effectively  planted 
with  it,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  a  bright 
shade  of  rosy  purple.  The  planU  were  most  robust 
and  were  flowering  profusely. — D.  B.  Cranb. 


BROWN    ROT    OF    FRUIT. 

(SCLEBOTIN'IA    FRUCriGKNA,    ScHROTKB.) 
Thb  Board  of  Asriculture  recently  issued  a  most  im- 
porUnt  leaflet  descriptive  of  this  fruit  rot.     It  is 
as  follows : — 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moat  general, 
and  also  the  most  destructive,  of  diseases  against 
which  the  fruit  grower  has  to  contend.  It  attacks 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Peaches,  and 
is  also  not  uncommon  on  various  wild  fruits  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Kosaceie,  as  Bullace,  Crab,  &c. 

'*To  the  onlinary  observer  this  discane  first  at- 
tracts attention  when  it  appears  on  the  fruit  under 
the  form  of  brownish  scattered  patches  on  the  skin. 
This  is  followed  by  the  growth  of  dull  grey  tufts 


(the  so-called  Monilia  fungus),  which  are  usually 
arranged  in  irregular  concentric  rings.  These  grey 
tufts  are  composed  of  dense  masses  of  spores 
arranged  in  long  branched  chains.  The  fairy-ring 
arrangement  of  the  fungus  is  most  evident  on 
Apples  and  Pears  ;  on  Plums,  Cherries,  and  stone 
fruit  generally,  the  grey  tufts  are  irregularly 
scattered  over  the  surface. 

"  Although  most  obvious  on  the  fruit,  the  fungus 
usually  first  attacks  the  leaveii,  where  it  forms 
thin,  velvety,  olive  green  patches.  The  spores 
from  diseased  leaves  are  washed  by  rain,  or  carried 
by  insects,  on  to  the  surface  of  the  young  fruit,  or 
not  infrequently  the  flowers  are  also  inoculated 
with  spores  derived  from  young  leaves ;  and  in 
many  instances  where  brown  and  shrivelled  blos- 
soms are  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  late  frost, 
the  true  cause  is  in  reality  due  to  the  Monilia 
fungus. 

'*  In  those  instances  where  the  disease  has  been 
allowed  to  follow  its  course  undisturbed  for  some 
years,  the  young  shoots  of  the  trees  are  also 
attacked  and  killed  during  the  first  or  second  year. 
The  fundus  develops  rapidly  on  such  dead  twigs, 
and  furnishes  a  ready  supply  of  spores,  which  are 
mature  during  April  and  May,  just  when  the  young 
leaves  and  blossom  are  most  susceptible,  and  whole- 
sale infection  results. 

**  Fruit  attacked  by  this  disease  does  not  rot  and 
decay,  but  becomes  dry  and  mummified.  Such 
fruit  often  remains  hanging  on  the  tree  until  the 
following  season.  Whether  it  does  so  or  falls  to 
the  ground,  it  is  practically  unchanged  until  the 
following  spring,  when  its  entire  surface  becomes 
covered  with  a  copious  crop  of  spores,  which  are 
dispersed  by  various  agencies,  and  the  disease 
repeats  itself. 

'*  It  has  long  been  suspected  that  the  Monilia 
represented  but  one  stage  in  the  life-cvcle  of  the 
fungus  ;  this  supposition  has  proved  to  be  correct, 
the  second  or  asoifferoua  form  of  fruit  having  been 
found  growing  Mnindantly  on  old  half-buried 
Peaches  In  several  orchards  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  fungus  proves  quite 
as  destructive  as  with  us. 

"Prkvkntivb  Mkasuris. 

"  All  dead  twigs  and  shrivelled  fruit,  whether 
hanging  on  the  tree  or  lying  on  the  ground,  should 
be  collected  and  burned  during  the  winter.  After 
the  diseased  fruit  and  dead  branches  have  been 
removed,  the  trees  and  also  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  drenched  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron,  prepared  as  follows :— Sulphate  of  iron, 
25lb. ;  sulphuric  acid,  1  pint ;  water,  50  gallons. 
Pour  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
then  add  the  50  gallons  of  water  by  degrees.  A 
barrel  is  the  best  vessel  to  use ;  a  metal  vessel 
m'jst  not  be  used,  as  it  would  be  acted  upon  by 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

**  Spraying  with  the  above  solution  should  be 
done  in  January  or  February,  before  the  leaf-buds 
beffin  to  swell  in  the  least,  otherwise  the  foliage 
and  blossom  will  be  destroyed.  When  the  leaf- 
buds  are  expanding,  and  at  intervals  as  required, 
the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  auite  weak 
Bordeaux  mixture.  The  above  line  of  treatment 
must  be  followed  for  at  least  two  seasons." 


flovirer  appears  to  be  Gampanuls  alllarisefona,  Uie'<itke 
C.  latifolia  var.  Hoattel.  Wheu  you  aeml  again  wooMni 
kindly  number  ihe  specimens? 
—        -  dU 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Quesrtilons  and  Anmwevm^^The  Editor  vnUndt  to 
moke  TBI  Gardkm  helpfultoaU  readertwhoduw^Oiaiatanoe 
no  matter  what  the  brtmeh  o/gardenina  may  fre,  and  taith  that 
object  wiU  make  a  epeeuU  /eetture  of  the  **  Awnoere  to  Corre- 
spondents" column,  AU  oommunieations  should  he  elearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Thb  Gardeh,  to,  Tavietockstreett 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PUBLISHKR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  eaeh 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names    of    plants.  —  Inveraloy.  —  Drmcooepbalam 

rPhysnategia)  Tlrginlca. G.  />.— Achillea  Bupatorium. 

A.— The  plants  were  anfortanately  much  withered  when 
received,  bat  we  have  done  the  best  we  can.    The  white 


FlaflT  Iptses  diseased  (E.  Lloyd  Ei>wi&k)l-1!)i 
spots  are  caiiaed  by  a  fungus,  which  In  aoine  dturicu  ii  tbt 
troublesome.  The  attacks  are  usually  more  pre?sJ«8tii 
cloudy  aiid  thundery  weather,  and  a  close,  somewhat  ojfra. 
sive,  atmosphere  appears  favourable  to  iu  attsdu.  Ta 
may  certainly  pull  off  and  bum  ihe  worst  of  ihele&Tei,iai 
as  a  precaution  you  may  employ,  another  year,  a  nlpliir 
solution  and  syringe  the  plants.  We  do  not  say  ihu  lu 
prevent  the  attack ;  it  may  serve,  however,  to  ZDodilf  t 
At  present  there  is  no  known  cure,  and,  apart  tnm  tbed» 
figurement,  we  have  not  noted  any  great  harm  to  the  pint 
It  l9  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  Irises. 

Cuplous  FoxflTlOves  (W.  A.  P.).— lliere  li  ootUf 
unusual  in  the  ttower,  a^  this  abnormal  defelopaea 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Foxglove,  sometimes  the  tdoa 
assuming  large  proportions. 

Cyclamen  Coum  fltlllnflr  (Mrs.  WbdgwgoiM 
it  not  easy  to  give  a  rea«on  fur  the  repeated  fallme,  ai  jtn 
give  no  particulars  of  where  or  how  planted,  the  daai 
soil,  and  such  like.  Tliia  group  prefeis  a  liAhtsadeitha 
atony  soil  or  one  freely  charged  with  old  mortar.  Skid^ 
too,  is  important,  and  should  not  be  overlooked.  Yoados< 
say  if  your  garden  soil  is  heavy  or  light,  llie  beitnrii 
establish  a  group  of  these  Cyclamen  would  be  to  make  ihi 
soil  quite  light  by  the  addition  of  sand,  leaf-soil,  ssd « 
mortar,  and  if  the  position  inclines  to  wetness  genenliria 
should  raise  the  plot  of  ground  a  few  Inches  bi|^ertiiu:li 
surrounding  poitlon-  We  can  only  account  broadly  fvli 
failure  by  some  local  unsuitable  condition,  ands«cie» 
dition  of  the  lower  soil  is  much  against  these  plants.  Iii 
few  weeks  you  will  be  able  to  plant  dry  roots  of  QussjiMtk 
and  in  a  spot  such  as  that  indicated  there  should  be  a 
further  trouble.  The  near  proximity  of  tree  or  shnb  nob 
or  iu  company  with  Ferns,  will  give  you  an  ides  o(  tk 
company  these  plants  moat  prefer. 

Coppep  and  Ume  solution  (Dr.  CBOom).-lk 
copper  and  lime  solution,  commonly  known  u  *'  Bonta 
mixture,"  is  made  as  follows  :  Dissolve  lOos.  of  snlphatei 
copper  in  a  little  boiling  water  and  pour  it  into  s  wook 
tub.  Then  add  five  gallons  of  water  in  another  vesKl,  siki 
18oz.  of  lime,  and  when  cool  pour  It  into  the  comff  s* 
tion  and  mix  together  thoroughly.  lu  streDgth  stjM 
tested  by  holding  the  blade  of  a  penknife  in  ths  mlxtnieir 
a  minute  or  more ;  if  any  of  the  copper  adheres  to  tbesal 
more  Ume  should  be  added,  or  the  mixture  maylnjueAi 
foliage.  Another  test  is  to  place  some  of  the  miitanni 
saucer  and  blow  steadily  upon  the  fluid  for  half  a  miBsU.if 
a  very  fine  scum  like  oil  forms  on  the  surface  itiaalliik, 
if  not,  add  more  lime  — G.  8.  8. 

Yew  leaves  tupnln^r  bpown  (C  E.  F.X-Ihm 
very  carefully  examined  the  shooU  of  Yew,  sod  mat 
discover  any  cause  for  the  death  of  the  shoou ;  \bmim 
not  appear  to  be  any  fungus  or  inaects  on  them.  I  AciM 
take  off  the  diseased  shoots  and  bum  them  in  case  UMt> 
something  in  or  on  them  in  the  way  of  spores  which  I  km 
been  unable  to  discover.  As  to  the  mildew  on  the  Havtm 
leaves,  it  is  probably  the  **  apple  powdery  mildew  "(i^ 
sphflera  Oxyacanthse),  which  has  not  been  found  od  the  B^ 
The  Hop  mildew  is  quite  a  different  fungus,  SpbtnotfeA 
castagnei,  so  that  you  need  not  fear  that  on  (he  Ika 
spreading  to  the  Hops.— G.  8.  8. 

Diseased  Potatoes  (W.  A.  SMirHX-IeosUMt 
find  any  insecu  or  fungus  upon  the  haulm,  norooiW'» 
anything  the  matter  with  the  sterna  ;  the  leavei  W[w 
appearance  of  having  been  sprayed  with  someft>il»^ 
Is  it  possible  they  had,  and  that  the  mixture  hsdisa*" 
too  strong  ?— G.  8.  8. 

Diseased  Lilies  (M.  P.  ForstbrX-Yow  UUaf 
attacked  by  a  fungus  commonly  known  as  the  ^f^'J^ 
fungus,  belonging  to  a  genus  of  fungi  which  K  wj 
sta^s  of  their  development  assume  different  fonsi,  «>» 
at  one  time  were  oqnsidered  to  be.dlstinct  species.and  (M 
to  belong  to  different  genera,  conseimently  ibey  are  no" 
by  the  name  of  8c]erotinia  or  botrytia.  The  dissaied  In^ 
or  stems  should  be  cut  off  and  burnt  and  the  rsrt  ot  v 
plants  sprayed  with  ik>rd^ux  mi^tttre,  ai^d  the  gsp^J^ 
wetted  with  the  same  mixture  round  the  roots.  3^ 
season  if  the  disease  again  shows  itaeif  immedlaUl;  ip 
with  the  mixture,  and  again,  aajr,  once  a  week  vhilt  tan* 
are  any  stgns  of  the  complaint.— G.  8.  8.  ,  ^  . 

Delphinium  diseased (V.  L.,  Stockhdmy-li^'' 
seldom  that  the  Delphinium  suffers  from  mildew  lotf  "* 
fear  the  attack  is  due  to  local  influence,  of  which  ve^ 
no  idformation.  The  general  growth  of  the  plants  u  V^ 
robust,  and  we  surmise  the  plants  are  weak  from  KMseeus 
or  other.  As  the  flowering  seaaon  is  now  past  7^^^ 
away  all  the  stoma  and  bum  them.  In  March,  IV^ 
would  recommend  you  to  replant  the  entire  lot,  first  dlgpji 
the  ground  2*  ffeet  deep,  putting  in  large  quantities  of  Btf|i[^ 
and  dividing-  the  plants  if  necessary.  At  a  seasonable  n» 
we  may  deal  with  their  cultivation  in  a  separate  twoj 
The  mildew  may  be  checked  by  spraying  the  plsDU  *» 
sulphur  in  solution. 

Errata:  "The  Tulipas."- For  Tiillpa  phoranidea  pto* 
read  T.  Orphanidea  (page  77,  August  iy.-ln  o"""!^;  « 
8th  inst.  we  have  misplaced  a  paragraph  in  the  nma^ 
"Ind.xDr  Garden."  The  paragra^headed  "TuHps  iW 
have  followed  the  paragraph  headed  *•  Eoman  Hyscfflu* 
Placed  as  it  is  it  is  ^uite  confusing. 


MP.  H.  Bennett.- We  regret  to  hear  that  >f ;JJ; 
Bennett  is  leaving  the  well-known  gardens  »  J'  Ji 
Heathooat-Amory,  Bart.,  Knightshayes  Court,  TirenjJ 
Devon,  on  account  of  bad  health.  These  gardeos  are  sow 
for  their  hardy  flowers. 

*,♦  The  Yearly  Subeeripthn  to  THl  Qabi>W5  H:  /•'** 
16s.;  Foreign,  17s.  6d. 
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A    STEP    FORWARD. 

A  YEAR  ago,  and  then  not  for  the  first 
time,    we    called    attention    to  a 
scheme  which,  under  the  title  of 
1^     "Garden    Cities    of    To-morrow," 
has  of  late  been  brought  powerfully 
to   the    front.     The  exodus  from  the   rural 
districts,  scarcely  noted  in  its  early  beginnings, 
liaA  by  degrees  arrived  at  such  alarming  pro- 
portions that  town  folk  and  country  folk  alike 
unite  in  deploring  its  consequences;    while 
fiolitical  economists,  taking  a  wider  outlook, 
discern  the  cloud,  no   bigger  than  a  man's 
liand,  of  national  decay  rising  in  premonitory 
mist  on  the  horizon  of  national  prosperity. 
It  is  much  easier,  as  we  all  know,  to  sit  down 
-with  folded  hands   and  utter  gloomy   fore- 
Ixxlings  than  to  suggest  a  practical  remedy. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  scheme 
of  intermarrying  town  with  country,  so  ably 
put  forward  by  Mr.  £.  Howard,  should  have 
attracted    a     sympathetic     following     from 
amongst  earnest-minded  men  and  women  of 
all  shades  of  political  and  religious  opinion. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  past  year  has  seen  a 
great  advance  in  a  great  industrial  movement, 
and  we  can  no  longer  regard  the  project  as 
being  merely  "  in  the  air."    Already  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  learning  that  a  suitable  site  has 
been  obtained,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
active  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  who  are 
practicfld  business  men,  will  not  rest  until  one 
such  garden  city  as  has  been  foreshadowed 
shall  have  become  an  accomplished  reality. 

We  could  wish  for  a  name  more  worthy  of  a 
noble  inspiration.  Garden  City  is  too  sugges- 
tive of  Yankeedom  to  be  quite  in  accord  with 
good  English  taste.  But  the  idea  is  grand  and 
magnetic,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  a  sense  of 
relief  to  the  awakening  public  conscience. 
Most  of  our  readers,  all  of  whom  we  may 
assume  to  be  garden  lovers,  rejoicing  in  the 
freedom  of  clean  air  and  light  and  the  beauty 
of  tree  and  flower,  must  sometimes  give  a 
pitying  thought  to  the  crowded,  airless  courts 
and  alleys,  haunted  by  pale-faced  slum  children 
who  have  at  hand  no  better  playground.  A 
vision,  doubtless,  rises  now  and  then  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  obscure  the  brightness,  if  but 
for  a  passing  moment,  of  well-appointed 
homes.  It  is  a  vision  of  huge  tenement 
buildings — erected  at  enormous  cost  and  with 
every  best  intention— yet  found  to  be  utterly 
inadequate  to  give  healthy  and  happy  house- 
room  to  the  decent  folk  who  overflow  into 
them  even  before  they  are  fit  for  occupation. 


Most  gladly  and  thankfully,  therefore,  do 
we  all  turn  to  the  comfort  of  a  new  hope  and 
the  prospect  of  a  better  future  for  some,  at 
least,  of  the  toilers,  who  meanwhile  are  con- 
demned to  crowd  into  such  congested  areas. 
It  is  hard— perhaps  impossible— for  those  who 
all  their  lives  have  enjoyed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  luxury  of  more  or  less  breathing 
space,  to  realise  what  it  would  mean  to  be 
transplanted  from  a  cramped-up  family  abode 
of  two  or  three  rooms  in  grimy  surroundings 
and  set  down  in  a  fair-sized  home  occupying 
20  feet  by  130  feet,  and  giving  scope  for  a 
strip  of  garden  ground.  This,  we  understand, 
is  proposed  as  the  minimum  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  family  of  five  or  six  mem- 
bers. Mean  and  narrow  as  it  might  seem  to 
many  of  us,  it  would  be  like  heaven  itself  to 
thousands  of  our  working  brothers  and  sisters. 
Let  us  at  least  wish  the  movement  well  and 
bid  God-speed  to  those  whose  far-seeing  energy 
has  begun  to  lift  the  curtain  which  seemed  too 
heavily  weighted  to  rise,  and  who  have  already 
let  in  the  dawn,  let  us  hope,  of  an  ever- 
brightening  day. 

The  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  enterprise 
turns  is  not  the  town  and  its  buildings  so 
much  as  the  land  to  be  acquired  and  its 
apportionment  in  perpetuity  under  wise  and 
competent  authority.  Given  space  and  ordi- 
nary natural  advantages,  the  laying  out  of 
public  parks  and  gardens  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  It  has  been  done  many  times,  and 
done  well,  and  to  maintain  order  and  beauty  is 
a  matter  which  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipal  rulers  to  be.  But  it  does 
occur  to  a  practical  mind  that  a  goodly 
number  of  private  garden  plots  suddenly 
put  into  the  uncontrolled  tenancy  of  a  town- 
iDred  population  might  be  doubtfully  well 
managed  as  a  whole.  Even  rural  England  is 
sometimes  not  altogether  lovely  in  the  matter 
of  well-ordered  gardens.  One  cottage  may  be 
a  picture,  embowered  in  Roses  and  Woodbine, 
with  brightly-coloured  flower  borders  half 
hiding  the  well-kept  beds  of  vegetables,  while 
the  next-door  neighbour  may  care  for  none  of 
these  things,  and  may  leave  the  precious  soil 
to  become  a  nursery  of  noxious  weeds.  In  a 
well-equipped  organisation  calling  itself  a 
garden  city  control  of  some  sort  would  seem  to 
be  imperative,  yet  not  so  rigid  as  to  interfere 
with  individual  independence  —  the  Briton's 
birthright. 

A  modification  of  some  of  the  Continental 
methods  of  public  instruction  in  cultural  and 
kindred  matters  might  well  be  included  from 


the  first  in  the  municipal  enactments.  An 
educational  garden,  supported  by  small 
periodical  payments,  not  necessarily  com- 
pulsory, with  one  or  more  district  gardeners 
to  give  help  on  occasion  to  those  who,  either 
from  ignorance  or  incapacity,  might  be  in  need 
of  it,  would  be  a  boon  to  many  a  working  man 
and  woman,  whose  up-bringing  had  failed  to 
qualify  them  for  quasi-rural  life.  In  the 
present  connexion  we  offer  this  as  a  mere 
suggestion  in  the  interests  of  a  comprehensive 
and  well  thought-out  scheme,  which,  we  trust, 
may  before  long  make  a  prosperous  start. 
But  we  also  hope  in  time  to  see  educational 
gardens  of  one  kind  or  another  become  general 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
so  that  it  may  be  true  of  our  own  country,  as 
of  many  others,  that  not  a  square  ysurd  of 
garden  ground  is  wasted,  but  turned  to  the 
best  account  by  a  thrifty  people. 


THE    FRUIT   CROPS. 

In  an  experience  of  fifty  years  I  am  unable  to 
recollect  such  a  general  failure  of  fruits  as  we 
have  to  record  in  1903.  In  former  years,  where 
one  district  has  failed,  another  has  garnered  a 
full  crop  ;  but  in  the  present  season  the  failure 
seems  to  have  been  general  throughout  the 
British  Isles.  Dealing  first  with  what  are 
called  in  Kent  *'  the  hard  fruits,"  except  in 
sheltered  gardens  with  suitable  walls,  the  Tear 
crop  may  be  considered  an  absolute  failure, 
even  those  varieties  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered  as  annual  bearers  are  barren  in  the 
open.  The  only  sorts  which  have  a  sprinkling 
in  our  nursenes  are  Colmar  d'Ete,  Emile 
d'Heyst,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  In  the 
market  orchard  varieties,  the  "Chalk"  or 
Crawford  and  the  Hessel  have  a  sparse  crop, 
thoufl[h  the  Pear  blossom  this  year  was  excep- 
tionally fine.  Even  trees  recently  moved,  and 
therefore  carrying  thoroughly  ripened  wood, 
were  unable  to  resist  the  long  continued  wet, 
cold,  and  frost  of  May  and  June. 

Coming  next  to  Apples,  although  they 
flowered  much  later  than  Pears,  the  trees  are 
perfectly  bare  in  the  Kentish  orchards,  except 
here  and  there  where  they  were  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds.  Both  those  Apples  which 
flowered  early,  as  well  as  those  which  blossomed 
very  late,  have  equally  failed,  and  probably  the 
largest  crop  of  any  kind  will  be  the  Old 
Keswick  CodJin.  It  is  notable,  however,  that 
Worcester  Pearmain  is  bearing  verv  well ;  the 
reason  of  this  may  be  because  tne  tree  is 
naturally  thin  and  woody,  and  the  fruit  is 
gathered  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  tree  to 
recover  itself,  and  it  is  also  a  sort  which  ripens 
its  wood  early.  Here  and  there  fortunate 
growers  have  secured  very  high  prices  for  their 
orchards,  but,  as  in  some  cases  the  trees 
have  been  neglected,  and  in  others  thoroughly 
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well  caltivated,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
cause  of  this  discrepancy. 

Owing,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  Apple 
trees  moved  in  the  years  1901  and  1902  are 
carrying  more  fruits  than  trees  established  for 
a  longer  period,  we  may  presume  that  the  loss 
of  fruit  in  some  cases  is  due,  not  only  to  the 
spring  frosts,  but  also  to  the  unripened  state  of 
the  wood,  owing  to  the  wet  season  of  September 
and  October,  1902,  when  the  wood,  being  sappy, 
was  severely  tried  by  the  sharp  frosts  we 
had  in  November,  and  to  the  same  cause 
we  may  also  attribute  the  curl  which  attacked 
the  foliage  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on 
walls. 

To  return  to  Apples,  the  following  sorts  are 
bearing  more  or  less  fruit :  Allen's  Everlasting, 
Allington  Pippin,  Baumann's  Winter  Reinette, 
Ben's  Red,  and  an  introduction  of  our  own 
from  Cornwall,  Bielo  Borodawka,  Bismarck, 
Cardinal,  Cellini,  Colonel  Vaughan,  Duchess 
Favourite,  Early  Victoria,  Ecklinville,  Foster's 
Seedling  (very  heavy  crop),  Golden  Spire, 
Grenadier,  Hormead  Pearmain,  James  Grieve, 
July  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin.  Lady  Sudele5^ 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Pott's  Seedling,  Sanspareil,  Seaton 
House,  Stirling  Castle,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  White  Transparent,  and  Worcester 
Pearmain,  but  on  none  of  these  is  there  what 
we  ma^  call  a  good  crop,  and  in  many  cases 
the  fruit  is  much  spotted  with  fungus. 

In  a  garden  laid  out  hj  my  firm  in  1901-2 
the  Apple  trees  are  bearing  extremely  heavy 
crops.  Arguing  from  this  fact,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  if  we  wish  to  secure  a  regular 
crop  of  Apples  a  portion  of  the  garden  trees  in 
every  establishment  should  be  annually  lifted 
and  root-pruned  in  order  to  encourage  that 
ripeness  of  wood  which  alone  seems  able  to 
resist  inclement  spring  weather.  This  root- 
pruning  cannot,  ot  course,  be  carried  out  in 
market  or  orchard  culture,  but  if  these  trees, 
both  young  and  old,  were  gone  over  in  August 
and  all  superfluous  inside  shoots  were  removed, 
and  also  a  thorough  winter  pruning  and 
thinning  of  the  boughs  were  carried  out,  the 
sun  and  air  thus  admitted  would  no  doubt 
tend  to  the  same  end  as  root-pruning,  and 
thus  secure  a  valuable  crop  in  inclement 
reasons.  As  what  little  hard  fruit  there  is  this 
year  has  sold  for  two  and  three  times  its  usual 
price,  it  will  amply  pay  the  growers  to  give 
their  attention  to  this  matter. 

To  come  now  to  other  fruits,  the  most 
important  are  Plums.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience has  gone,  these  are  bearing  best  tnis 
season  where  they  are  on  grass  land,  that  is  to 
say,  where  the  trees  are  not  making  that 
strong,  sappy  growth  which  they  do  in  culti- 
vated ground.  Naturally,  position  and  shelter 
may  also  have  saved  a  crop  in  some  favoured 
localities,  but  taken  all  round  it  is  the  shortest 
crop  ever  known.  The  only  orchard  sorts 
which  appear  to  be  bearing  are  The  Czar, 
Monarch,  Pond's  Seedling,  Diamond,  Early 
Orleans,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Jefferson.  The 
Gage  tribe  appears  to  be  an  entire  failure,  as 
also  are  all  the  Damsons  and  Bullaces. 

Cherries  never  bloomed  more  profusely,  but 
the  continued  cold  weather  prevented  any 
development,  and  though  many  sorts  reached 
the  stoning  period,  they  fell  off  at  that  time. 
Here  and  there  orchards  produced  a  quarter  of 
a  crop,  but  there  must  have  been  many  acres 
where  not  a  ladder  was  put  into  the  trees. 
Curious  to  say,  however,  Morello  Cherries  in 
the  open  have  borne  well. 

Gooseberries  came  through  the  severe  ordeal 
better  than  was  expected,  and  in  some  dis 
tricts  even  full  crops  have  been  gathered.    As 
the    market    prices    have  been  exceptionally 


high,  growers  have  been  partially  recohipensed 
for  tneir  loss  upon  other  fruits. 

Black  Currants  were  a  very  short  crop  ; 
Red  Currants  about  half  a  crop,  but  they  have 
been  of  good  average  quality  and  have  made 
very  high  prices,  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  jam  maker's  stocks  were  low  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  Plums  for  two  succes- 
sive years,  making  them  anxious  to  secure  a 
good  stock  of  other  fruits. 

Raspberries  have  been  a  very  partial  crop, 
individual  berries  not  having  grown  out  to 
their  usual  size,  but  here  very  high  prices  have 
recompensed  the  growers  for  this  deficiency. 

Strawberries,  excepting  the  earlier  pickings, 
which  were  considerably  damaged  by  the  wet 
and  cold  weather,  proved  a  very  good  crop, 
and  have  made  remunerative  prices,  which 
would  have  been  much  higher  had  not  the 
Kent,  Hampshire,  and  Cornish  fruit  been 
practically  ripe  at  the  same  time  instead  of 


to  predict  with  any  certainty  as  to  the  probaUe 
crop's  future. 

it  is,  therefore,  abundantly  evident  that  i 
grower  who  pays  attention  to  careful  pruniiift 
even  when  the  trees  are  not  bearing  a  crop,  a^ 
liberal  mulching  when  a  crop  is  set,  will  oome 
out  best  over  a  series  of  years.  And  even  if  i 
grower  has  lost  his  crop  in  a  bad  year,  he  mast 
not  be  disheartened,  but  persevere  in  the  bcs 
cultural  methods,  in  which  he  will  find  hisdcs 
reward.  George  Bun yakd,  V.KE 

Eoyal  Nurserie^^  Maidstone^  Kent, 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  d 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  asbj 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  pki& 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  tkl 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flo^ 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcoose 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit  tra 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  shook 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Sir«c 
C'^vent  Garden,  London. 

Cybtanthus  odorus. 
This  South  African  species  was  sent  receotlj. 
We  have  made  a  little  sketch  to  show  the  chawcur 
of  the  flower.     (See  page  89.) 
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following  each  other  as 
they  do  in  a  normal 
seasoD, 

With  regard  to  wall 
fruit,  P  e  a  I  h  e  s  ,  Nec- 
tarines, and  AprioQts 
have  all  been  aa  in- 
different crop,  and, 
owing  to  the  want  of 
sun,  the  fruits  are  deficient  in  flavour,  both 
under  glass  and  outside. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  growers  might 
protect  considerable  areas  of  land  with  a  cheap 
covering  of  canvas,  but,  as  these  abnormal 
seasons  come  so  seldom,  this  expense  would 
not  be  warranted.  The  only  thing  I  can 
suggest  would  be  that  growers  should  plant 
fruit  on  various  aspects  and  give  it  the  atten 
tion  advised. 

Naturally,  the  greatest  amount  of  cold  wind 
may  be  expected  from  the  east  in  the  spring  ; 
but  the  wet  and  cold  of  June  was  accompanied 
by  strong  winds  from  the  west,  so  that  no 
general  rule  can  be  given,  and  so  remarkable 
has  been  the  dividing  line  between  a  fair  crop 
and  none  at  all,  that  in  one  instance  a  half  crop 
of  Cherries  were  grown  in  an  orchard  on  one 
side  of  a  road,  while  on  the  opposite  side  there 
was  scarcely  a  picking. 

Therefore,  neither  in  reference  to  position, 
soil,  aspect,  cultivation,  or  quality  are  we  able 


Flowebs  from  Devonshiks. 

Mrs.  Bayldon  sends  from  Oaklands,  Diwliib, 
Devon,  many  charming  flowers,  eepeciaUy  ia- 
tereeting  being  the 

Hydrangeas, 
with  the  following  note :  **  I  send  a  few  Hydnn- 
seas  for  your  table.  The  little  bit  is  H.  HorteDsa 
Mariesii,  one-fourth  of  one  head  of  bloom,  bui  fi 
was  still  in  bud.  It  will  be  ffrand  in  about  awedri 
time.  The  white  is  H.  fi.  Shirogati,  pini» 
lavender,  and  the  other  is  H.  H.  lindleyana.  Itw 
a  sheet  of  bloom.  Several  other  Hydraneeu  tf* 
not  yet  out,  such  as  H.  paniculata  graDdiflaft  a. 
queroiColia,  and  Pride  of  Cornwall,  a  J»p«» 
Hydrangea.  The  H.  Hortensia  forms  are  iflWtAj 
ing  as  showing  the  effect  of  our  dry  soil  cb*i!^ 
with  iron.  The  flowers  were  taken  from  grwpi 
planted  yearly  for  some  years  past.  Last  J*"^' ' 
the  large  head  of  deep  pink,  and  the  small  hewi 
of  pale  blue  flowers  are  from  planU  put  oat  fin 
years  ago.  You  will  notice  how  the  pink  /««'' 
then  gets  a  lavender  tint,  through  puce  to  bloe. 
When  fully  open  the  flowers  become  a  full  blue. 
Othsb  Interesting  Flowers. 

Mrs.  Bayldon  also  sends  the  beautiful  Tamarix 
hiapida,  very  fine  clusters  of  Olearia  fl«fj^ 
and  several  varieties  of  Ceanothua.  y^ 
young  bushes  are  covered  with  bloom,  *°yj|^ 
wintered  without  protection.  Buddleia  viii*W» 
is  also  out,  and  Colutea  melanocalyx,  a  y«uo** 
flowered  shrub."  Our  correspondent  writes :  ^ 
making  a  careful  selection  of  shrubs  and  ""^^ 
climbers  we  are  practically  never  without  soiw 
either  in  flower  or  in  fruit,  and  certainly  they  ^ 
far  more  useful,  and,  indeed,  beautiful  (a^*"^'*;^ 
in  large  gardens)  than  so  many  beds  of  flowenng 
plants.  We  have  Rhododendrons  for  six  lao^ 
of  the  year."  Mrs.  Bayldon  also  sends  the  be»o^ 
tiful  foliage  of  Rosa  rubrifolia,  with  the  following 
remark  :  *'  The  Rose  foliage  is  R.  rubrifolia.  ^^ 
Rose  is  erown  simply  for  its  foliage,  and  the  ro 
it  ia  cut  from  the  stronger  it  grows.  It  i«  heauu 
in  a  mass  and  for  colour  efiect." 


New  Peach  Peregrine. 
Messrs.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth  send  »  d 
Poach,   which  is  excellent   in    all  ways,    r 
shown  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  hocietj  ^ 
Tuesday  last,  and  received  an  award  of  nien^  ^^ 
group  of  this  new  Peach  was  staged  last  wee 
Bishop's  Stortford  show,  and  was  greatly  w®"^ 
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Vve  have  neTer  aeeQ  pot  treet  fruit  more  freely. 

Lx    forces  welL     Measre.  Riyera  desoribe  it  as  a 

naidaeaaon  Peach,  and  a  little  earlier  than  the  well- 

iuiown  CrimsoD  Galande.     Peregrine  is  not  unlike 

Orimaon   Galande  in  colour ;  it  is   also   a   large 

fruit,  and  crops  freely.     The  flavour  is  first-rate. 

TFhis   is  an  important  point,  as,  though  size  and 

ooloar  are  the  first  market  considerations,  flavour 

is   more  so  when  a  fruit  is  grown  for  the  house. 

It  is,  we  believe,  a  seedling  from  Spencer  Nectarine, 

And.  this  makes  it  more  interesting,  as  showing  how 

olosely  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  allied.     Some 

of  the  midseason  Peaches  do  not  force  well,  but 

t^his   variety  is  an  exception;  12-inch  to   16-inch 

pots  carry  a  remarkable  crop.    Messrs.  Rivers  have 

during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  given  fruit 

growers  so  many   valuable  fruits   that  any  new 

introduction     from     Sawbridgeworth     is    alwavs 

looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  those  who  make 

Irait   culture  a  special  feature.      It  is  always  a 

pleasure  to  grow  fruits  raised  in  this  country,  as 

they  are  hardier  than  others,  and  therefore  better 

able  to  stand  our  variable  climate. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

August  25.— Rothesay,  Oxford,  and  Brighton 
Flower  Shows  (two  days). 

August  26.— Reaiiing,  Bath  (two  days),  King's 
Lynn,  and  Harpenden  Horiicultural  Shows. 

August  27.— Sandy,  Ellesmere,  Stirling,  and 
Dundee  (three  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

The  Royal  Hoptloultupal  Sooiety's 

new  ^araen* — In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
letters  Jl  am  receiving  asking  if  Wisley  Garden  can 
he  visited  by  Fellows, will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  permit 
me  to  say  that  at  present  the  property  has  not  yet 
been  handed  over  to  the  society,  and  that  none  of  our 
officers  are  there  as  yet.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  open  it  to  the  Fellows  at  present.  In  fact, 
some  few  months  will  probably  elapse  before  that 
can  be  done,  but  due  notice  will  be  given  to  all 
Fellows  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  possible. 

Sundries  tent  at  Chiswiok.— May  I 

ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  say  that  the  council 
have  consented  to  have  a  sundries  tent  at  Cbiswick 
on  September  29,  30,  and  October  1  in  precisely 
^e  same  way  as  they  did  at  the  last  Holland 
House  show.  Application  for  space  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  Wright,  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Gardens,  Chiswick,  W.— W.  Wilu,  Secretary, 

Lecture  on  the  Hollyhook.— In  the 

garden  of  the  cottager  and  in  many  a  wayside 
country  sarden  the  Hollyhock  is  pre-eminently  the 
flower  of  the  moment.  On  Tuesday  last,  at  tbe 
instfuice  of  the  Roval  Horticultural  Society,  Mr. 
Webb  of  Saffron  Walden  treated  the  flower  gene- 
rally and  lu  propagation.  And  what  we  gather 
from  this  lecture  by  a  specialist  of  many  years 
standing — and  of  which  a  brief  summary  is  given 
in  another  column  —  is  distinctly  encouraging  to 
the  would-be  grower,  and  to  the  amateur  in  par- 
ticular. We  are  in  absolute  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  system  of  raising  these  plants  in  the  most 
hardy  way  possible,  so  much  urged  by  the  lecturer, 
for  it  is  a  most  vital  peine  in  connexion  with  their 
ultimate  success.  We  may,  perhaps,  regret  that 
tbe  lecturer  made  no  mention  of  tbe  beautiful 
single  Hollyhock.  At  tbe  moment,  we  have  in 
miod  some  really  good  effects  from  these  single 
sorts,  and  though  the  spikes  are  not  less  than  8  feet 
high,  and  lined  with  flowers  for  some  3^  feet  of 
their  length,  the  plants  have  practically  no  culti- 
vation whatever,  and,  growing  in  a  rather  poor 
and  stony  soil,  have  certainly  no  disease.  For  a 
couple  of  seasons  have  these  plants  flowered  so,  and 
their  many  beautiful  shades  of  colour,  and  not  less 
the  great  array  of  spikes,  call  forth  much  praise 
from  the  passer  -  by.  What  we  admire,  as  we 
view  these  plants  from  time  to  time,  comes  in 
the  knowledge  at  our  disposal  that  they  wintered 
with  DO  protection,  where  they  flowered  a  year 
MO,  aod  now,  with  a  complete  exposure  to 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  are  in  greater  bloom 
and  finer  array  than  ever.      What  greater  substan- 


tiation of  Mr.  Webb*s  treatment  could  there  be? 
The  general  public  will  be  well  advised  if  they  go 
and  do  likewise.  In  the  remarks  by  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  who  was  in  the  chair  upon  the  occasion, 
mention  was  made  on  behalf  of  these  single-flowered 
■orte ;  and  surely  they  merit  all  that  was  advanced 
in  their  behalf.  We  are  pleased  to  note  in  many 
directions  that  this  much-priced  flower,  which  has 
been  in  a  decline,  so  to  speak,  through  many  years, 
is  likely  to— in  Nature's  own  way— regain  the  old- 
time  prominence  in  our  gardens.  It  is  not  only 
Nature's  own  way,  this  method  of  raising  from 
seeds,  it  is  also  tbe  most  rational  as  well  as  natural 
way  of  restoring  that  great  fund  of  vitality  lost  to 
these  plants  through  many  years  of  over,  or  perhaps 
of  excessive  cultivation  by  over  ambitious  florists 
and  gardeners.  But  on  the  principle  of  '*  never 
too  late  to  mend,"  and  by  the  learning  through 
much  loss  and  sacrifice,  a  great  fundamental  truth, 
we  now  return  to  seed  raising  for  this  highly  orna- 
mental group.  That  its  revival  will  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  in  many  directions  we  have  but  little 
doubt,  for  as  a  garden  flower  the  Hollyhock  is  quite 
unique,  and  this  from  every  standpoint. — E.  H. 
Jenkins. 
Wapley  Cotta^re  Gapden  and  Farai 

PPOdUOe  Show.— We  are  pleased  to  know 
that  on  September  3  next  the  fifth  annual  show  for 
the  parishes  of  Great  and  Little  Warley  will  be 
held  at  Warley  Place.  The  president  is  Miss 
Wiltmott,  V.M.H. ;  the  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer  Colonel  Whittington,  G.  B.,  Codham 
Hall ;  and  the  assistant  secretary  Mr.  Preece, 
Warley  Place  Gardens.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
most  generous  prizes  for  amateurs  and  cottagers, 
and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  give  a 
medal  to  be  awarded  by  the  judges  to  the  exhibitor 
who  wins  the  greatest  number  of  first  prizes  in  the 
show.  Several  special  prizes  are  siven  by  Miss 
Willmott,  who  also  gives  to  anyone  living  in  Great 
or  Little  Warley  planu,  seeds,  and  bulbs  for  their 
gardens.  It  is  most  praiseworthy  work  to  encou- 
rage the  villagers  to  mterert  themselves  in  their 
gardens  and  in  the  land.  We  only  hope  that 
such  an  example  will  be  followed  in  other  dis- 
tricts. 

Suooesfl  with   Ipls  petioulata.— In 

the  autumn  of  1898  I  planted  three  bulbs.  I  divided 
my  clump  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month 
and  found,  of  all  sizes,  168,  of  which  at  least  100 
are  of  flowering  size.  They  were  much  crowded, 
and  I  look  for  a  fine  show  next  spring.  In  view  of 
the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  growing  this 
Iris  I  may  mention  that  the  soil  in  my  bed  is  a  verv 
li^ht  one— a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  road  sand, 
with  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubbish— and  the  situation 
is  sheltered  and  well  drained.— Charles  Pbsntis, 
Bankside,  Milton,  Sittingboume. 

Bamboos  flOWerillK*— So  many  instances 
have  been  mentioned  lately  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden  of  Bamboos  flowering  this  summer  that  it 
may  be  worth  recording  that  both  Phyllostachys 
Henonis  and  Arundinaria  auricoma  are  now  in  bloom 
in  this  garden  ;  one  specimen  of  P.  Henonis  is 
literally  all  flower.— Louisa  Wakeman  Newport 
(Mrs.),  Sandhoume^  Bewdley,  Worcestershire. 

"The  pobln  bIiiks    aeain."  — I  was 

greatly  interested  in  reading*' E.  iC.  R.'s"  notes  of 
*' The  robin  sinss  again"  in  last  week's  Garden. 
Your  correspondent  mentions  that  he  knows  of  no 
sound  more  suggestive  of  winter  than  the  trill  of 
the  robin.  I  quite  agree  with  him.  We  have  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  I  think,  in  the  gardens  here, 
and  that  is  a  nest  of  young  flycatchers  fully  fledged 
and  about  to  fly  at  the  time  of  writing  (August  17). 
I  think  it  must  be  ununual  to  see  such  a  late  hatch 
in  the  North.  —  J.  S.  HiouiNS,  Bug  Gardtwi, 
Coriven,  North  Wales. 

Irish  Oapdeneps'  Association.— The 

second  excursion  of  the  hcason,  organised  by  this 
society,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  I'ichiiist.,  to 
Carton,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  at 
Maynooth.  Leaving  Dublin  at  noon,  the  members 
were  met  on  arrival  at  Maynooth  by  Mr.  Black, 
who  conducted  the  party  over  the  gardens,  which 
extend  to  about  a  thousand  acres.  There  is  much 
to  interest  lovers  of  gardens  at  this  historic  seat. 
Many  fine  conifers  are  here,  and  open  grassy  wood- 
land  glades  afl'ord  delightful  prospects.      Hardy 


herbaoeona  plants  are  grown  in  enormous  quantities, 
and  the  variety  and  extent  of  the  collection  was 
the  subject  of  much  interesting  comment.  Flower- 
ing shrubs,  too,  are  a  feature,  and  include  many 
interesting  and  rare  kinds.  The  ornamental  waters, 
the  pergola,  and  the  contents  of  the  various  glass 
houses  all  contributed  to  the  enjoyment  and 
instruction  of  the  visitors.  Nor  were  the  various 
objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood afibrds,  neglected.  Maynooth  College 
was  also  visited.  Tea  had  been  provided  by 
the  organisers  of  the  expedition.  After  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Black,  whose  guidance  had  done  so 
much  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  outing,  the  party 
left  for  Dublin. 
Hardiness  of  Fraxinus  MariesiL— 

I  am  anxious  to  And  out  whether  this  beautiful 
little  tree  is  likely  to  prove  really  hardy  in  this 
part  of  the  Midlands.  At  Bath  Botanic  Garden 
it  forms  a  small  tree,  which  at  the  end  of  June  was 
covered  with  fine  creamy  white  panicles  of  blossom, 
contrasting  well  with  the  smooth  and  shiny  bronase- 
tinted  foliage.  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
to  cultivation  about  the  ^ear  1880,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  but  has  not  b^ome 
generally  known.  I  fancy  it  is  not  often  planted, 
as  one  seldom  meets  with  it.  It  was  described  by 
Maries,  who  discovered  it  when  collecting  for 
Messrs.  Veitch  in  China,  as  a  small  tree  found  in 
the  province  of  Kin-Kiang.  On  the  whole  it 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  more  as  a  shrub  than  a 
tree,  and,  though  it  is  thriving  well  both  at  Coombe 
Wo«k1  and  Bath,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  quick 
grower.  As  to  its  hardiness,  I  am  informed  that 
30^  (Fahr.)  of  frost  have  done  it  no  harm  near 
London,  but  if  any  readers  of  The  Garden  can  tell 
me  anythine  of  its  behaviour  further  north  I  shall 
be  glad.  The  panicles  of  blossom  are  large  and 
fine,  and  in  colour  much  like  the  blossom  of  Spirssa 
ariiefolia. 

Thymus  oaraoSUS.— This  Thyme  is  well 
adapted  lor  rockwork  on  account  of  its  neat  growth. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  native  of  sunny 
Spain,  it  manages  to  survive  our  winters,  although 
it  sometimes  suffers  from  frost.  My  experience 
goes  to  prove  that  it  should  not  be  planted  where 
the  early  morning  sun  reaches  it,  and  it  was  not  until 
I  moved  my  plants  from  an  open  south  position  to 
one  where  they  were  shaded  almost  up  to  midday 
that  I  was  able  to  keep  them  from  being  injured  in 
severe  weather.  One  would  hardly  recognise  this 
plant  as  a  Thyme,  so  very  distinct  is  it  from  all  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  My  plants,  which 
are  about  9  inches  to  12  inches  in  height,  form 
erect  little  bushes,  and  emit  a  sweet  fragrance 
when  touched.  The  fleshy,  dark  green  leaves  are 
very  distinct,  as  they  terminate  in  a  point,  and 
instead  of  being  flat  they  are  rolled  back  until  the 
edges  almost  meet.  The  stems  are  brownish  and 
covered  with  a  slight  pubescence.  I  find  it  is  quite 
easv  to  propagate,  and  small  cuttings  taken  now 
and  dibbled  in  moist,  sandy  loam  will  soon  take 
root.  As  a  flowering  plant  it  is  of  little  value,  as 
its  white  blossoms,  which  are  produced  during  late 
July  and  August,  are  rather  inconspicuous.  During 
the  winter,  however,  a  little  group  of  plants  looks 
most  effective  on  rockwork,  and  only  want  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Plants  a  few  years  old 
rather  resemble  miniature  conifers  at  a  distance, 
and  are  very  neat  habited  when  well  grown. 
Thymus  carnosus  was  first  discovered  and  described 
by  Boissier,  and  must  not  be  confubcd  with  T. 
cumosus  (Heuf.),  which  I  see  frequently  mentioned 
in  catalogues  as  a  distinct  species,  but  which  is 
really  a  Transylvanian  form  of  T.  Chamaedr^'s. — 
Arthur  R.  Goodwin,  Worcestershire. 
Flowers  at  Far  Forest,— Keen  interest 

is  taken  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  by  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Eyre,  the  vicar  of  Far  Forest,  and  the  second 
annual  display  was  held  recently  in  a  field  opposite 
the  vicarage.  It  was  a  general  show,  as  much 
of  it  was  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  the  clergy  of  a  parish  encouraging  their  parish- 
ioners in  things  that  concern  the  garden  and  the 
land.  It  is  a  wholesome  and  praiseworthy  work. 
The  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Hanbury,  had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  show, 
and  had  promised  a  donation  of  £o,  which  has  been 
kindly  given  by  Mrs.  Hanbury.     The  show  has  also 
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been  fortuDate  iu  securiDg  as  patrons  (who  Rave 
subscriptions  of  over  £1)  lAdy  Soourfield,  Mrs. 
Betts,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Eyre,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Eyre,  Mrs. 
ConsUntine,  Rev.  F.  A.  Beiss,  Mr.  A.  Baldwin, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lea,  Mr.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  K. 
Bdtte,  and  Messrs.  Meredith  Brothers.  There  is 
also  a  good  list  of  vice-presidents  and  honorary 
members;  while  hard-working  committees  spared 
no  efforts  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  gathering. 
The  committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  6.  F.  Eyre 
(chairman  and  treasurer),  and  Messrs.  A.  K.  Betts, 
W.  Jeans,  D.  Stokes,  C.  Green,  J.  Tarling,  F.  Bint, 
Walter  Booton,  and  J.  Bullock  (hon.  secretary). 
In  the  flower  show  the  officers  were  assisted  by  a 
sub-committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  Simmonds, 
£.  G.  Keeley,  A.  Meacham,  R.  Bellingham,  and  F. 
Baynham.  The  schedule  was  wide  and  compre- 
hensive, and  the  classes,  except  those  for  fruit,  were 
well  filled.  The  season,  as  everyone  knows,  has 
been  an  exceedingly  bad  one  for  fruit  throughout 
the  country,  and  Far  Forest  district  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  total  number  of  entries  was 
within  one  or  two  of  200. 

Wallflowep-leaved  Stocks.— in  the 

trial  of  various  East  Lothian  and  summer  Stocks,  now 
seen  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
are  two  white-flowered  Wallflower  or  glossy-leaved 
Stocks  that  greatly  resemble  each  other  yet  seem 
to  be  very  different.  Both  are,  however,  remark- 
ably gooa.  White  flowers  on  the  green-leaved 
plants  are  much  more  effective  than  are  white  ones 
on  the  whitish  or  woolly  -  leaved  plants.  The 
earliest,  and,  so  far,  rather  the  most  bushy,  is  East 
Lothian  white  Wallflowered.  Some  planU  carry 
from  nine  to  ten  fine  spikes  of  pure  white,  double 
flowers,  and  not  above  9  inches  in  height.  The 
other  is  All  the  Year  Round,  which  is,  so  far, 
rather  later,  and,  in  that  respect,  seems  to  be 
distinct  from  the  other.  This  variety  gives  80  per 
cent,  of  doubles.  Its  merits  as  a  winter  bloomer  in 
a  greenhouse,  grown  in  5-inch  or  6^inch  pots,  some 
four  to  five  plants  in  each,  are  well  known.  For 
purity  of  colour  and  for  sweetness  of  perfume 
All  the  Year  Round  cannot  be  excelled. — D. 

Rosa    pufirosa    Blano    double   de 

CoubePt.— All  the  Rugosas  are  valuable  Roses, 
not  so  much  for  their  flowers  as  for  their  handsome 
fruits.  None  is  more  beautiful  or  so  sweet  scented 
as  Blano  double  de  Coubert.  It  is  of  the  purest 
white,  semi-double,  and  continues  in  flower  the 
whole  summer  and  autumn.  It  lasts  in  flower  a 
little  longer  than  the  single  varieties ;  each  flower 
is  quickly  suooeeded  by  another.  I  have  never  met 
with  a  Rose  so  sweet  scented.  A  good  group  of  it 
fills  the  air  with  its  sweetness.  It  will  succeed  in 
any  fairly  good  soil  or  situation.  I  saw  a  ver^ 
large  group  of  it  growing  in  absolutely  wet  soil 
on  the  1st  inst.  ;  in  fact,  it  was  called  a  bog 
garden,  and  certainly  the  water  was  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface.  It  is  also  growing  here 
under  very  different  conditions,  viz.,  dry  light 
soil,  but  perfectly  happy.  It  makes  a  delightful 
edge,  or  is  splendid  for  planting  on  the  tops  of 
sunny  banks,  where  it  can  have  room  to  srow 
down  the  slopes.  In  this  way  it  is  seen  at  its  best. 
— A.,  Cirencester, 

NefiTleot   of    the   Lantana.— This   is 

another  family  which  has  been  much  neglected. 
It  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Verbenas, 
and  equally  deserving  of  being  again  revived. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  more  attention 
has  been  given  to  them,  and  some  improved  and 
distinct  varieties  have  been  raised.  It  is  to  Conti- 
nental raisers  that  we  are  most  indebted  for 
improved  varieties.  Drap  d'Or,  a  beautiful  golden 
yellow,  which  flowers  freely  when  planted  out,  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  ;  Chelsea  Gem, 
a  bronzy  red,  is  also  good,  and  there  are  some  pure 
white  and  pink  varieties.  Like  the  Verbenas  they 
may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  if  from  a  good 
strain  they  will  nearly  all  produce  'flowers  equal  to 
those  of  the  named  sorts,  but  of  course  the  colours 
vary.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  select  the  best  from 
seedlings  and  propagate  the  following  season  from 
cuttings,  which  root  freely  under  the  same  con 
ditions  as  Fuchsias.  The  stock  plants,  too,  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  To  secure  good  plants 
for  bedding  they  should  be  propagated  early  in  the 
season,  and  they  require  a  rich  compost  and  to  be 


grown  on  in  warmth.  If  they  receive  a  check, 
either  for  want  of  potting  or  from  cold,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  start  into  free  srowth  again, 
but  give  them  a  little  care  early  in  the  season  and 
they  will  continue  to  flower  throughout  the  summer. 
There  were  few  things  which  attracted  more 
attention  at  the  Holland  House  show  than  the  four 
distinct  varieties  of  Lantanas  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  and  the  large  group  of  seedlings 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Simpson  a  year 
or  two  ago  well  illustrated  what  a  variety  of 
shades  may  be  had  from  carefully  selected  seed. — 
A.  Hemslbt. 

Clematis  montana  vap.  mibens.— 

Clematis  montana  is  such  a  splendid  garden  plant 
that  my  interest  was  greatly  aroused  when  hearing 
that  Mr.  Wilson  had  discovered  a  pink-flowered 
form  in  China.  When  at  Coombe  Wood  early  in 
the  summer  I  was  shown  the  original  plant,  and, 
though  it  had  then  long  passed  out  of  flower,I  noticed 
immediately  that  it  was  quite  distinct  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  both  its  stems  and  foliage  were  of 
a  very  pretty  purplish  shade.  There  certainly  are 
some  remarkable  plants  at  Coombe  Wood,  and  to 
mention  only  a  few,  I  noticed  Vitis  armata,  with 
fine  bronze-tinted  foliage  and  sharp  thorns  ;  Rubus 
Henryi,  a  lovely  species,  with  beautiful  shiny 
leaves ;  Rubus  lasiostylis,  with  peculiar  white 
stems  6  feet  high,  covered  with  short,  cream- 
coloured  thorns,  and  the  underneath  surface  of  the 
green  leaves  covered  with  white.  There  cure  also 
numbers  of  new  Clematis  species  at  Coombe  Wood, 
and  many  of  these  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great 
service  to  the  hybridist  in  the  future.— Abthub  R. 
Goodwin. 

Genista  SBthnensiS.— In  various  parte  of 
the  gardens  at  Kew  large  bushes  of  this  shrub  have 
been  flowering  gloriously  for  several  weeks  past, 
and  are  still  (August  1)  in  good  condition.  In 
addition  to  being  a  really  good  flowering  shrub 
it  is  very  graceful,  and  is  of  considerable 
merit  when  not  in  bloom.  When  a  shrub  com< 
bines  these  qualities  we  would  expect  to  find 
it  in  evidence  in  most  gardens,  but  this  is  not 
the  case,  for  specimens,  more  especially  good  ones, 
are  rarely  met  with.  That  its  scarcity  is  not  due 
to  the  plant  being  new  can  be  readily  seen,  for  it 
was  described  by  Loudon,  and  he  gives  the  date  of 
its  introduction  as  1816.  It  is  said  to  be  found  wild 
on  Mount  Etna  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  in 
company  with  Acer  monspessulanum,  and  from  its 
habitat  the  common  name  of  Mount  Etna  Genista 
is  taken.  Loudon,  in  his  description,gives  the  height 
as  from  2  feet  to  4  feet,  but  this  is  incorrect,  the 
specimens  at  Kew  being  in  many  cases  15ieet  iiigh. 
In  habit  it  is  extremely  graceful,  the  branches 
being  light,  slender,  and  drooping,  while  the  leaves 
are  very  small  and  few  in  number,  so  that  there  is 
nothing  to  give  the  branches  any  appearance  of 
heaviness.  The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  and 
borne  singly  from  almost  every  node  on  the  young 
wood.  When  in  bloom  the  bright  green  branches, 
garlanded  with  bright  yellow  blossoms,  make  a 
charming  picture.  Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of 
the  sight  a  single  specimen  makes  when  it  is  stated 
that  a  plant  15  feet  hiph  and  10  feet  through  is 
simply  a  mass  of  gold,  with  the  green  of  the  branches 
peeping  out  here  and  there.  Isfo  special  cultivation 
is  required  for  this  shrub  or  small  tree,  as  it  will 
grow  well  in  quite  poor,  sandy  soil,  and  is  easily 
increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  When  it  is  first 
planted  out  in  permanent  quarters  every  plan 
should  be  provided  with  a  stake,  as  the  roots  are 
rarely  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  keep  the  plants 
secure  until  root  action  is  renewed.  G.  sethnensis 
is  an  excellent  subject  for  groups  in  the  park,  for 
isolated  specimens,  for  beds  in  prominent  places,  or 
for  the  shrubbery,  and  in  whichever  place  it  is 
planted  it  will  find  admirers. — W.  Dallimobe. 
Uncommon    bedding:   Begonias.— 

Whether  the  few  varieties  of  dwarf  double  bedding 
Begonias  now  flowering  iu  beds  at  Chiswick  do  or 
do  not  show  their  true  forms  it  seems  evident  that 
they  represent  a  very  dwarf,  compact,  free  blooming 
strain,  one  that  will  doubtless  in  time  be  generally 
used  to  the  displacement  of  the  large-flowered  and 
large-leaved  varieties  that  are  so  sorgeous  in  pots 
but  seem  to  be  far  from  desirable  oedding  plants. 
Hitherto  the  rich  crimson-scarlet  double  Lafayette, 


one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  bedding  BegoniM, 
has  been  most  favoured.  Of  the  Chiswick  varietiei 
there  is  one  that  bids  fair  to  rival,  if  not  to  excd, 
that  variety.  It  is  named  Argus  ;  has  bold,  ere;^ 
double  flowers  of  a  beauuful  oraDge  scarlet,  aod 
these  produced  quite  freely  on  plants  but  6  inelttt 
in  height.  There  is  also  Hollyhock,  a  chanDiqg 
soft  rosy  pink  double,  that  is  very  dwarf  and  free 
blooming,  and  makes  a  capital  oompanion  pUoi. 
These  seem  to  be  the  best  at  present  of  the  varietia 
now  flowering  at  Chiswick. — D. 

BefiTonia  Lafayette.— The  first  time  I  w 

this  Begonia  bedded  out  was  in  Miss  Alice  di 
Rothschild's  beautiful  garden  of  Eythrope.  Haw 
since  seen  it  effectively  used  at  Arundel  Castle  ind 
Hampton  Court.  For  brilliancy  of  colour,  ia 
crimson-scarlet  flowers  (a  combination  of  the  tvoj 
give  the  most  dazzling  and  brilliant  bit  of  colour  of 
any  plant  I  know.     The  plant   is  not  a  roboa 

f  rower,  therefore  it  requires  planting  rather  thicklj. 
'or  lines  or  bold  masses  of  colour  it  is  in\'ali»We, 
as  it  also  is  grown  as  a  pot  plant  for  room  or  con- 
servatory decoration. — T.  E. 

Lilium  oandidum.— The  prettiest  garda 
picture  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time  was  in  a  gsnw 
at  Ealing.  Walking  along  the  Gordon  Ra^ 
recently,  and  admiring  the  many  well-kept  «m 
beautiful  gardens  for  which  this  part  is  famoos,  1 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  beauty  uL 
interest  of  one  place.  As  usual  the  gardeD  wii 
enclosed  by  a  well-kept  Privet  hedge,  the  wallid 
the  house,  windows  and  doors  wreathed  with  Ro§b» 
Honey  suck  le,and  Clematis,  the  narrow  borders  esi 
side  the  path,  leading  to  the  door,  lowied  witt 
Roses  on  standards  in  the  richest  luxuriance,  and 
the  base  of  the  beds  made  bright  with  Begqniu. 
Geraniums,  and  Calceolarias ;  but  it  was  not  tbw 
flowers— beautiful  though  they  were— that  » 
rivetted  my  attention,  it  was  a  mass  of  this  beasow 
Lily  planted  on  the  square  bit  of  turf  f&ciiiS^ 
windows.  They  were  oetween  4  feet  and  5  wC 
high,  and  what  gave  further  interest  to  the  pictwj 
was  the  fact  that  a  child  stood  behind  the  Uw 
in  the  act  of  securing  them  to  the  stakea  Ttm 
are  few  positions  in  the  garden  that  this  old  lilj 
would  not  grace  and  beautify,  but  I  never  renieB- 
ber  seeing  it  before  with  such  pretty  associatioDi 
— E. 


THB  NEW  GARDEN  OF  THE 
ROYAIi  HORTICUL.TUBAI 
SOCIETY. 

Sib  Thomab  Hanbury's  Gift. 
I  WBNT  at  the  close  of  last  week  to  vVisIev,  •» 
found  a  somewhat  narrow  and  by  no  '"®*°V*J 
attractive  lane  from  Byfleet  Station  the  Bhoirtt» 
way  ;  it  was  just  about  three  miles  distant,  om*" 
what  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  fitness  of  ttie  P» 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So<W' 
and  still  feeling  that  the  Limpsfield  site  wsi  w 
best,  yet  I  came  away  with  the  conviction  tbtt  * 
had  seen  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  garden,  od« 
utterly  unlike  the  average  sarden,  yet  ao  of^ 
flowins  with  interest  and  with  floral  variety,  *»• 
its  value  to  the  society  can  hardly  be  oj™- 
estimated.  It  is  a  garden  that  no  mere  pen  tf«*^ 
do  justice  to,  and  even  the  best  of  pict^'J" 
to  depict  what  is  there  to  be  seen.    W*"^ 


can 

fail   VJ  uopicb  mrunb  lo    i;iiort>    uu    wo  "'^"'.ij     mIm 

Garden  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  wild  g«W" 
I  have  seen.     With  plants  of  almost  every  <wj 
cription  suited  for  cultivation  there,  °^\^**  J,^ 
the  things  in  it  in  a  sense  growing  wild,  bat  w 
has  been  no  attempt  to  graft  formality  °°^J,\ 
One  sees  no  formal  paths,  no  ordin^  ^,  ^ 
borders,  and  what  of  art  has  been  utiliwd  ibJ»  .^ 
simple  and  so  unpretentious  a  ^^^'^^f  y^ig^ 
looks  quite  natural  rather  than  structural,  ^^jj 
rockwork,  as  so  often  seen,  appears  «>  srtiD 
when  compared  with  the  simple  iotmaXico^ 
at  Wisley,  that  reaUy  the  garden  loo^'**"'.^ 
some    central    piece    of    pUntins,   like  » .^^ 
Saxifrage,  it  had  grown  naturally,     ^^rj? 
develoi^  bit  by  bit,  and  all  on  the  same  Im^  ^ 
There  are  no  modem  surprises,  but  .^"^j^^ 
many  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees  in  varying       ^^ 
tions;  there  a  mass  of  waving  B**"*^^' *flSf3 
Gunnera  manicata,  and  in  another  spot  a  » 
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PLAN   OF  THE  NBW  OARDiy  01  TUB  ROYAL  HOBTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

{ThA  quiekett  vay,  perhapf,  to  get  there  it  to  go  to  Weyhridge.  There  are  frequerU  fut  traine  from  Waterloo, 
and  eabM  at  ttation.  T^  next  beet  i$  Bortley,  on  the  new  Ouild/ord  line,  but  the  service  of  trains  is  not 
quiU  so  good.  Ihere  u  very  little  diferenee,  however,  between  the  two,  Horsley  is  near  Ripley,  For  JtM 
description  qf  garden^  see  The  Garden  oJ  last  week,  page  106.) 


Primulacea,  a  small  ravine  of  Fema,  or  myriads  of 
other  things.  But  all  the  same  the  garden  is  quite 
a  natural  one,  and  is  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
delightful.  Although  planted  with  things,  so 
many  of  which  are  so  rare  and  as  little  known, 
there  are  no  labels.  Mr.  Wilson  would  not  have 
them.  He  did  not  want  them  ;  he  knew  all  the 
plants,  as  now  the  prime  moulder  of  the  garden, 
iifir.  Tatnall,  does.  However,  in  other  parts  it 
may  be  needful  in  future  to  name  products.  At 
least,  may  this  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson — 
this  beautiful  wild  garden— never  be  desecrated  by 
labels  or  by  any  attempt  at  iinprovement.  It 
should  be  carefully  preserved.  Those  who  have 
not  eeen  it,  as  they  now  should,  and  all  who  have 
seen  it,  will  surely  join  with  me  in  demanding  that 
no  effort  be  made  to  alter,  vary,  or  destroy  one  bit 
of  what  Mr.  Wilson  so  lovingly  accomplished. 

Whenever  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  shall  take  over  the  garden,  though 
probably  they  will  consult  the  Fellows'  wishes 
tiret,  they  will  find  in  the  forty  acres  of  compara- 
tively open  land  that  surrounds  the  garden  ample 
room  for  the  conducting  of  all  descriptions  of  trials 
and  experiments,  practical  and  scientific.  They 
will  also  find  a  capital  soil,  as  all  natural  growth 
about  there  testifies  that  it  is.  There  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  thus  remote  from  a  railway, 
and  with  the  huge  area  of  Wisley  Common  adjoin- 
ing it,  that  the  vandal  hand  ot  the  builder  will 
ever  encroach  upon  this  beautiful  locality.  That  a 
light  railway  will  run  through  this  beautiful 
distiict  is  little  likely  also,  for  residents  in 
nambers  there  cannot  be.  The  council  will 
have  to  expend  money  liberally  to  provide 
glass  houses,  residences,  stores,  sheds,  stobling, 
wall«,  fences,  and  many  other  things,  without 
which  a  new  Chiswick  will  be  impossible.     That 


'  its  remoteness  from  a  railway  station  is  an  objec- 
tion there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  forms  a  somewhat 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  garden's  complete  use- 
fulness. The  nearest  and  best  station  is  Horsley, 
on  the  new  Guildford  line,  twenty- two  miles  from 
Waterloo  and  three  miles  from  the  gardens,  going 
through  Ockham  into  the  Ripley  road.  Vehicles 
can  be  sot  there,  as  also  they  can,  of  course,  at 
Wey  bridge,  which  is  nineteen  miles  from  London, 
and  between  ^ve  and  six  miles  from  the  garden. 
Woking  is  even  rather  further  away.  A.  D. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

IMPROVEMENT    OF    THE 
HEUCHERAS. 

THE  Heucheras  as  wild  plants  are  so 
weedy  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  genus 
would  ever  have  received  attention  had 
not  H.  sanguinea  been  introduced  ;  and 
the  persistent  failure  of  H.  sanguinea 
to  srow  and  flower  well  has  promoted 
efiforts  to  produce  as  beautiful  a  flower,  or  even 
more  so,  that  will  do  well. 

There  are  but  four  species  that  are  of  any  real 
value,  but  the  careful  hybridisation  of  these  has 
resulted  in  a  dozen  good  plants  of  a  type  that 
could  be  recommended  for  the  best  garden  use, 
and  whose  flowers  are  not  only  highly  coloured, 
as  Heucheras  go,  but  graceful  withal.  It  has 
been  said  that  they,  and  more  like  them,  are 
needed.  Heucheras  now  hold  a  firm  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  hardy  plant  lover.  They  require 
a  rich  soil,  a  warm  position,  and  cultivation  does 
not  cease  with  planting,  for  old  tufts  that  have 


grown  freely  and  made  considerable  length  of 
stem  require  to  be  split  up  and  replanted  in  a  rich 
soil  once  in  every  three  years  if  their  vigour  is  to 
be  maintained.  One  of  the  things  that  has  spoiled 
H.  sanguinea  as  a  thriving  garden  plant  is  neglect 
in  ottltTvation,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  vigorous 

Srowth  of  seedlings,  which  in  their  turn  will 
windle  if  not  well  cultivated. 

There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  Heucheras  as  drought 
and  an  impoverished  soil  The  use  of  a  good 
mulch  of  leaf-soil  or  similar  material  is  to  be 
recommended  in  hot  dry  seasons.  The  practice  of 
associating  these  plants  with  alpinee  in  rock 
gardens  is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the 
cultural  neglect  that  has  been  their  lot,  and  though 
some  are  well  suited  for  this  use  their  love  for  a 
rich  soil  and  the  need  of  ample  space  for  develop- 
ment should  not  be  overlooked.  The  colouring  of 
Heucheras  pertains  mainly  to  the  calyx,  and  its 
development  is  not  maintained  under  glass  or  in 
shady  places.  Hybrid  seedlings  vary  considerably, 
and  the  hybridist  may  expect  to  find  90  per  cent 
of  bad  colour  forms  amongst  his  seedlings,  but  if  a 
good  species  is  employed  as  the  seed-bearine  parent 
the  percentage  of  good  plants  is  reversed.  Indeed, 
in  ciirrying  a  hybrid  race  through  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  for  the  development  of  a  desirable 
feature,  it  appears  necessary  to  use  a  species  as 
seed  parent  every  time.  Seedlings  of  a  reverse 
cross  in  which  a  hybrid  bears  the  seeds  all  revert 
to  an  original  type.  Good  Heucheras  of  euy 
growth  are : — 

IT,  brizoides  (hispida  X  sanguinea). — A  very 
stronff  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  bronze- 
tintea,  out  not  so  fully  coloured  as  in  hispida. 
The  stems  are  3  feet  high,  and  bear  pink-tmted 
flowers  that  do  not  expand  widely.  The  inflores- 
cence is  larse,  and  it  branches  freely,  but  the 
flower  colouring  is  somewhat  dull,  and  this  dull- 
ness is  augmented  by  the  presence  of  greyish  down 
on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  calyx.  It  is  a  splendid 
border  plant,  however,  and  it  flowers  twice  each 
season,  and  the  second  display  is  brighter  than  the 
first. 

Var.  graciUima  is  a  pretty  hybrid  between 
micrantha  and  sanguinea,  with  very  small  rich 
pink  flowers,  but  freely  borne  on  elesantly 
branched  feathery  stems  2^  feet  high.  The  foliage 
resembles  H.  micrantha,  and  it  is  quite  glabrous. 
One  can  recommed  this  neat  little  plant  for  the 
rock  sarden  or  border ;  the  inflorescences  look  like 
a  pink  mist  hovering  over  the  plants  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  The  plant  is  misnamed,  for  there 
is  no  trace  of  H.  brizoides  in  any  of  its  characters, 
and  its  seedlings  are  pure  micrantha  and  sanguinea. 

H,  Coralie  is  a  hybrid  seedling  resulting  from 
crossing  both  brizoides  and  zalwlana  with  san- 
guinea. The  habit  is  that  of  a  vigorous  sanguinea, 
with  the  coral  tint  seen  in  brizoides  fully  developed. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size  and  expand  fully,  and 
they  look  very  daint}^  depending  from  the  tall 
stems  Pentstemon  fashion.  It  is  not  yet  available 
for  general  planting,  but  will  be  distributed  in 
1904. 

H.  Drummondi  is  a  slender  jerowing  plant  of 
micrantha  t^pe,  with  very  small  flowers  of  ereyish 

{>ink  colounng.     It  has  a  certain  value  in  that  its 
ight  habit  is  of  use  in  hybridisation,  but  its  garden 
value  is  limited. 
H,  Fantasie  is  a  singular  looking  little  plant, 

?robably  a  hybrid  between  Richardsoni  and  glabra, 
he  flowers  are  wholly  green,  but  the  charm  is  in 
the  leafase,  which  is  deeply  lobed,  ruddy  bronze, 
and  edged  with  pale  green. 

H,  Flambeau  is  a  brishtly  coloured  Heuchera 
of  hybrid  origin,  evidently  resulting  from  a  cross 
between  zabelana  and  sanguinea.  It  is  only  fairly 
vigorous,  growing  2  feet  high  as  a  maximum,  but 
it  flowers  very  freely.  They  open  widely,  are 
coloured  a  bright  red,  and  they  are  closely  massed 
on  the  spike  as  in  zabelana.  It  is  a  pretty  plant, 
and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  free-flowering 
Heuchera  of  saoguinea  colouring  so  far  obtained. 

H.  hispida  (P}iTBh)  =  K.  Richardsoni  (Hort).— A 
North  American  species,  but  of  no  value  as  regards 
its  flowers;  the  leaves  form  large  tufts,  and 
their  reddish  tints  when  young,  and  bronze  tints 
when  mature,  are  useful  touches  of  colour  asso- 
ciated with  rockery  plants,  particularly  as    the 
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leftvec  are  peraiBtent,  and  remain  in  good  character 
the  whole  year  ronncL 

JET.  Kilnjieldense  is  a  white  Heuchera  fonnd  in 
quantity  amons  hybrid  seedlings,  reeultinff  from 
croesinff  H.  zabeUoia  with  H.  brisoides.  it  is  a 
£ree  ana  stronff  grower, with  tall,  pale  green  stems, 
very  glossy  leaves,  widely  expanding  flowers  of 
quite  a  pore  white,  and  loosely  arranged  aroond 
the  stem.  The  inflorescence  is  not  so  packed  as  in 
zabelana,  bat  more  nearlv  approaches  brizoides. 
It  is  a  much  better  plant  than  Heuchera  sangainea 
alba,  a  variety  that  has  long  been  tolerated  in 
gardens  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of  use  as  a 
parent. 

JET.  Luejfer  is  a  brizoides  x  sangninea  hybrid 
of  exceptional  viffonr,  growing  3  feet  hij^h.  The 
leaves  are  exactiv  like  those  of  brizoides,  the 
flower-spikes  are  freely  branched  and  prodaoed, 
bearing  coral-red  flowers  slightly  smaller  in  size 
than  brizoides.  The  growths  aro  so  numerous  that 
the  plants  meuure  4  Met  through  the  inflorescence 
when  two  years  old.  As  a  border  plant  it  is  a 
great  gain,  and  it  flowers  twice  every  season. 

ff.  micrantKa  (widely  known  also  as  H.  erubes- 
cens)  is  a  free-growing  plant  with  minute  flowers ; 
its  leaves  are  slightly  hairv  but  very  strong, 
forming  tufts  above  a  foot  through.  The  stems 
aro  3  leet  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  thousands  of 
gro^rish  pink  flowers,  smaller  than  Wheat  grains 
individually,  but  in  the  aggregate  they  form  protty 
pyramidal  inflorescences  of  sreat  use  for  cutting. 
They  serve  as  material  for  lightening  any  arrange- 
ment of  cut  flowers.  In  the  border  it  looks  like  a 
greyish  mist  of  the  Gypsophila  type,  and  the  flowers 
are  not  dissimilar. 

Var,  roaea  is  a  selected  seedling  with  ruddy 
{Nirple  leaves,  coral-red  stems,  and  flowers  of  similar 
size  and  shape  to  those  of  the  type,  but  with  a 
decided  pale  pink  tint.  A  plant  that  is  pretty  in 
the  mass  and  useful  for  associating  with  things  of 
coarser  growth. 

JET.  Rotamunde  is  the  hybrid  recently  figured  in 
Thx  Garden,  resultios  from  a  cross  between  H. 
micrantha  rosea  and  hT  sanguinea,  a  similar  cross 
to  that  yielding  H.  gracillima.  This  plant  is  very 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  bean  many  4-foot  stems 
branching  to  the  base.  The  flowera  are  rose-pink, 
larger  than  in  flracillima,  but  not  so  large  as  those 
of  sanguinea.  The  infloresences  of  one  plant  when 
fully  (wveloped  are  4  feet  through,  ft  is  doubtless 
the  best  hybrid  Heuchera  so  far  raised,  the  flowers 
being  of  appreciable  size  and  the  colouring  of  the 
best.    Its  greatest  use  is  in  border  planting. 

JET.  aanguimta, — An  old  garden  favourite,  but  a 
puzzling  plant  to  grow  and  flower  welL  According 
to  trustworthy  observers  it  grows  4  feet  to  5  feet 
hi|(h  in  a  wild  state,  covering  large  areas  of  sround 
with  a  thick  mantle  of  its  richly-coloured  flowers, 
but  it  has  steadily  decreased  in  vigour  year  after 
year,  and  it  is  now  but  a  ghost  of  the  original. 
With  careful  cultivation  it  will  still  thiive,  and 
where  stronff  plants  are  grown  or  seedlings  raised 
and  seleotea  it  would  hold  its  own  with  many 
border  plants  for  brilliancy  of  colouring. 

Far.  alba  has  so-called  white  flowen  on  spikes 
1  foot  to  3  feet  high,  borne  more  freely  than  in 
sanguinea,  but  the  external  colouring  is  a  greenish 
grey,  a  little  pink  developing  with  age. 

Var.  apUndena  is  a  greatlv  improved  form  with 
larser  and  darker  coloured  flowers,  but  it  has  quite 
as  bad  a  constitution  as  that  of  the  type. 

Orandijlora  robusta  Edge  variety  and  Walker's 
variety  are  all  forms  of  unusual  vigour,  and  well 
worth  growing.  Their  colours  are  mainly  of  a 
paler  shade,  and  their  exceptional  vigour  is  best 
maintained  by  good  cultivation  on  the  one  hand 
and  raising  the  plants  from  seeds  at  intervals  of  a 
fewyears on  the  other  hand. 

ff,  zabelana  is  one  of  the  earlier  hybrids,  whose 
parentage  appears  to  be  H.  sanguinea  X  alba,  in 
that  botn  plants  occur  freely  amon^  its  seedlings. 
It  makes  a  close  tuft  of  medium-sized  leaves,  and 
produces  many  brown-tinted  stems  2^  feet  high, 
bearing  compact  spikes  of  pale  rose-pink  flowers  as 
laroe  as  those  of  sanguinea.  The  colouring  is  soft 
and  refined,  and  the  flowers  expand  widely,  but 
the  plant  lacks  the  grace  of  the  sanguinea- micrantha 
hybrids.  It  is  a  valuable  garden  plant,  however 
as  it  appears  vigorous  and  easy  to  grow. 


Other  hybrids  that  I  have  tested  are  Pluie  de 

Fen,  La  Perle,  and  Grenade,  but  they  iack  vigour 

and  flower  but  sparsely,  and  are  not  likely  to  make 

such  fine  plants  as  the  majority  of  those  described. 

Gbo.  B.  Mallktt. 


PROPAGATING  TUFTED  PANSIES  FOR 

AUTUMN  PLANTING. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  stock  for 
autumn  planting,  as  much  depends  upon  early  work 
if  good  pieces  are  to  be  placHMl  in  tbeir  flowering 
quartera  in  early  October  next.  From  among  the 
numerous  plants  in  the  beds  and  borders  there  are 
ideal  tufts  to  be  found  for  perpetuating  the  different 
sorts,  and  this  is  a  good  rule  to  observe  if  growera 
have  not  a  quantity  of  stock  plants  in  a  spare 
comer  of  the  garden.  The  old  tufts  should  be  cut 
back,  at  least  coarse  and  elongated  growths,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
length.  This  cutting  back  of  the  plants  promotes 
the  growth  of  fresh  snoots  subsequently,  and  these 
latter  are  the  best  type  of  cutting  that  can  be 
procured.  If  these  old  stock  planto  be  mulched 
with  some  light  and  gritty  soil  at  the  time  they 
are  cut  back,  and  the  soil  worked  well  into  the 
crown  of  the  tufts,  the  newer  shoots  will  quickly 
form  roots.  The  new  shoots  with  their  rootlets 
should  be  carefully  broken  out  of  the  crown  of  the 
plants,  and  those  that  are  too  Ions  for  treatment 
of  this  kind  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife, 
taking  care  to  see  that  the  cuttings  are  detached 
of  sufficient  length  for  the  purpose  of  propagation. 
A  f^ood  length  for  a  cutting  is  from  2}  inches  to 
3  inches,  and  all  should  be  of  somewhat  recent 
development. 

Stock  prepared  in  the  way  just  described  is  invari- 
ably healthy,  and  to  begin  with  cuttings  of  this 
kind  is  a  distinct  gain.  It  is  astonishins  what  a 
quantity  of  cuttings  a  few  stock  plants  will  produce 
in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two.  As  soon  as  the 
first  batch  of  stock  has  been  removed,  ^ive  the 
plants  a  thorough  watering,  following  this  a  few 
hours  later  with  liquid  manure.  The  old  tufts  in 
a  short  time  bristle  with  fresh  and  healthy 
growths.  This  is  continued  well  into  the  late 
autumn  or  early  winter,  so  that  a  lar^e  quantity 
of  plants  of  any  given  sort  may  be  latseu  within 
the  space  of  a  few  months. 

It  may  be  more  convenient  in  some  instances, 
especially  where  only  a  limited  quantity  of  each 
sort  is  required,  to  adopt  the  more  simple  wa^  of 
dividing  the  old  plants.  To  do  this  satisfactorily, 
however,  the  old  tufts  should  be  cut  back  as 
previously  advised,  and  when  the  newer  growths 
are  a  few  inches  in  length  lift  the  old  tufts  and 
divide  them.  Some  varieties  divide  more  eanily 
than  others,  and  if  one  type  of  the  plant  be  pre- 
ferred over  another  choose  that  of  a  creeping-like 
stvle  of  growth.  Generally,  when  an  old  plant  is 
lifted  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  shoots  above 
ground,  a  duster  of  other  younger  growths,  only 
partially  developed,  that  quickly  make  tufts  when 
divided  up  with  the  other  fully  developed  shoots. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  type  of  plant  often 
has  just  one  tap  root,  the  plant  forming  a  some- 
what dense  cluster  of  growths  in  its  crown  on  the 
surface,  and  in  consequence  is  quite  unfit  for 
division.  Propsgation  by  cuttings  is  the  only 
method  to  follow  with  plants  of  this  character, 
and  unless  the  variety  has  some  special  interest  it 
should  be  discarded  in  favour  of  those  of  a  true 
tufted  habit. 

The  old  wa^  of  inserting  the  cuttings  in  frames 
is  far  less  satisfactory  than  the  more  natural  and 
hardy  one  here  advocated.  For  this  early  propa- 
gation make  up  a  cutting-bed  of  liaht  and  gritty 
soil,  and  bring  this  up  a  few  inches  above  the 
ordinary  earden  leveL  Make  the  surface  level 
and  slightly  firm  with  boaids,  and  then  thoroughly 
water  it  with  dean  water  from  a  fine-rosed  can. 
July  and  Au^st  are  the  months  to  select  when 
planting  out  in  October  is  expected.  The  shade 
from  small  shrubs  or  trees  answers  well  for  the 
position  of  a  cutting-bed  at  this  season. 

Insert  the  cuttings  about  2  inches  apart  in  rows, 
which  should  be  Mtween  2  inches  and  3  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  respective 
eorts.     Plants  from  cuttings  inserted  in  open  beds 


retain  their  vigour  bettw  than  cuttinffs  of  the 
same  sorts  inserted  in  cold  frames.  The  latter  sis 
often  unsatisfactory  and  covered  with  red  spider 
and  other  insect  pests.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
open  air  treatment  produces  plants  of  robost 
growth.  Plants  raisedi  in  cutting-beds  in  the  opeo 
may  be  lifted  with  an  excellent  ball  of  roots  and 
young  growths  when  the  planting  out  period  ooomi 
rouna.  For  spring  planting  our  outtmgs  are  aim 
inserted  in  the  open  and  left  without  protection  in 
winter.  In  this  case,  however,  the  cutting-bed  ii 
made  up  in  the  warmer  corner  of  the  garden,  sod 
it  is  astonishing  what  splendid  plants  are  raised  in 
this  way. 
HighgaU,  N,  D.  B.  Crane. 


THE  HAMMOCK  UNDER 
THE  OAKS. 


The  Rainy  June. 

THIS  month  will  always  be  known  in 
the  annalfl  of  Rose  Brake  a?  ''The 
Rainy  June."  In  twenty  yean  no 
other  June  has  given  us  such  a 
superabundance  of  cold,  wet  weather. 
It  has  rained  every  day  this  montdi 
except  twoj  and  that  is  an  unprecedented 
record.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and 
we  hope  that  July  will  inaugurate  a  new 
regime. 

It  is  disheartening  to  visit  the  bed  of  frail 
and  fragile  Shirley  Toppies.  They  are  (jnite 
prone.  They  all  lie  supine  upon  their  sides, 
just  as  if  they  had  been  flattened  by  a  gigantic 
smoothing-iron.  The  undermost  are  still 
bravely  trying  to  flower  their  poor  headi  in 
the  dirt.  Until  they  were  so  beaten  down  we 
used  to  go  out  every  morning  after  breakfast 
to  enjoy  the  charming  combination  of  light 
and  delicate  colouring  that  their  blossoms  pre- 
sented. All  shades  and  combinations  of  redj 
scarlet,  maroon,  crimson,  rose,  salmon,  blush, 
flesh,  and  white  are  «represented  here,  in  ex- 
quisite contrasts,  pencillings,  and  shadings; 
and,  somehow,  all  contrive  to  present  an  har- 
monious whole.  Some  are  large  and  some  are 
tiny  ;  some  are  single,  others  double  and  semi- 
double;  all  are  beautiful.  To  say  that  they 
look  as  if  they  were  cut  out  of  tissue  pap^ 
would  be  to  compliment  tissue  paper  too 
highly.  No,  they  are  the  handicraft  of 
fairy  modistes,  and  are  fashioned  of  fairy 
fabrics,  satins,  gauzes,  and  crapes. 

But  just  now  we  do  not  go  to  visit  them  with 
any  pleasure,  unless  a  feeling  of  admiration  for 
their  pluck  in  flowering  at  all  under  such 
adverse  circumstances  can  be  called  a  pleasure. 
We  turn  from  them  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to 
the  hundreds  of  stalks  of  tall  Holl^^ocks,  which 
seem  much  better  adapted  to  the  endurance  of 
hardness  than  the  exquisite  but  delicate  Shirley 
Poppies.  The  Hollyhocks  still  stand  sturdily 
erect,  their  bloom  little  affected  by  the  drench- 
ing rains.  These  are  robust  cottage  maids, 
hardy  and  wholesome,  and  good  to  look  upon. 
Hollvhocks  at  Rose  Brake  have  cross-ferti- 
ILsed  themselves  until  their  colourings  are  as 
bewildering  as  the  combinations  of  a  kaleido- 
scope. 1  know  no  other  place  where  Hollyhocks 
live  in  such  rampant,  undisturbed  freedom, 
nor  where  they  seem  more  to  enjoy  themselvea 
All  along  the  borders  of  the  wild  garden,  atd 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  which  is  the  top 
of  the  orchard  hill,  they  are  undisputed  queens 
of  the  land,  increasing  and  multiplying  at  uieir 
pleasure.  Originally  there  were  planted  here 
single,  double,  Allegnany  hybrids,  and  the  Fig- 
leavea  Hollyhocks.  Now,  after  several  y^ 
of  freedom,  they  have  almost  all  reverted  to 
one  type,  the  single,  but  their  colours  partale 
of  all  the  original  kinds,  and  they  have  sought 
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oat  many  new  shades  and  variations.  Some 
of  the  salmon-reds  prodnced  from  the  cross- 
fertilisation  of  the  common  red  and  the  Fig- 
leaved  species  are  very  pretty.  It  has  been 
reassuring  to  see  them  in  the  drinping  rain, 
looking  so  cheerful  and  so  hopefm  of  oetter 
things  to  come. 

One  of  oar  nightly  pleasures  for  some  davs 
has  been  to  watch  the  great  blossoms  of  th^ 
Evening  Primrose  expand  to  the  silent  sum- 
mons of  the  night  Tne  plant  is  over  5  feet  ii| 
height,  and  has  many  branches.  Sometimes 
fourteen  blossoms  open  on  the  same  evening, 
and  there  are  many  nranches  still  to  flower,  so 
that  from  present  appearances  we  can  enpoy 
their  opening  for  many  nights  to  come.  It  is  ^ 
novelty  to  us,  for  we  have  never  before  this 
summer  had  any  plants  of  Gilnothera  biennis 
var.  lamarckiana  nere,  though  we  have  tried 
various  other  kinds. 

Hie  little  girl  and  I  are  usually  at  our  post, 
sometimes  under  umbrellas,  about  half -past 
seven  o'clock,  to  see  the  pretty  flowers  unroll. 


bloomed  for  the  first  time  here.  This  is  a 
species  that  is  indigenous  to  the  States  south 
,  of  Virginia.  It  is  a  grand  sight  by  moon- 
I  light,  with  its  straight  grey  trunk,  its  long 
I  leaves  that  often  measure  3  feet  in  length  by 
1  foot  in  breadth,  and  its  marvellous  flowers, 
whose  diameter,  when  fully  expanded,  is  often 
1  foot  across.  The  flower  is  at  first  vase- 
shaped,  but  gradually  the  petals  fall  apart 
Thev  exhale  a  rich  perfume  like  that  of  some 
Orchids.  The  three  outer  petab  are  cream 
white,  while  each  of  the  inner  petals  has  a 
blotch  of  purple  at  the  base  that  looks  as  if  it 
were  the  impress  of  a  large  thumb  that  had 
been  smeared  with  purple  paint 

Many  different  varieties  of  the  Marvel  of 
Peru,  which  the  cottagers  call  "Pretty-by- 
nights,"  are  also  planted  along  this  path,  with 
much  Lavender,  Lemon -balm.  Thyme,  and 
other  aromatic  herbs.  A  white  Rose  trained 
to  a  trellis  here  is  just  opening.  It  is  the 
single -flowered  wichuraiana,  and  is  the  last 
Rc^  to  flower  here,  even  later  than   Rosa 
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At  first  there  is  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  folds 
of  the  petals,  which  are  so  neatly  wrapped  in 
the  long  green  calyx ;  then  a  visible  stir  and 
swelling ;  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  fall  slowly 
back ;  Uie  edges  of  the  petals  take  the  form  of 
a  St.  Andrew's  cross ;  an  instant  later  they 
burst  open,  and  the  heart  of  the  flower  is 
revealecL  Much  slower  is  the  process  of  un- 
folding in  (Enothera  taraxacifolia,  which  is  of 
low  trailing  growth,  with  beautiful  large  white 
flowers,  often  tinged  with  pink.  This  species 
carpets  the  ground  beneath  the  larger  sort,  and 
it  takes  close  and  somewhat  tedious  watching 
to  see  the  blooms  expand. 

The  winding  path  that  leads  to  the  Hammock 
under  the  Oaks,  where  we  love  to  spend  the 
evening  houra,  is  bordered  with  these  Evening 
Primroses,  and  with  many  other  flowers  that 
are  at  their  best  under  the  soft  spell  of  moon- 
light Here  it  runs  beside  the  Yucca  bank, 
where  the  great  flower-stalks  look  like  shrouded 
forms  of  mystery,  fit  guardians  of  the  secrets 
of  the  night  A  little  further  on  the  large- 
leaved  Magnolia,    M.  macrophylla,    has  just 


setigera,  which  is  now  at  its  best,  sprawling 
over  a  small  red  Cedar,  while  R.  wichuraiana  is 
only  beginning  to  bloom. 

A  rough  bank  of  red  clay  along  one  of  the 
drives  through  the  Oak  grove  has  always  been 
an  eyesore  here,  and  we  are  now  planting  it 
with  wichuraiana  hybrids,  such  as  Evergreen 
Gem,  Pink  Roamer,  Manda*s  Triumph,  Gar- 
denia, and  Jersey  Beautv.  All  these  are 
growing  well,  but  will  not  bloom,  I  think,  until 
next  year.  They  were  planted  last  fall. 
Another  part  of  the  same  bank  is  planted  with 
Forsjrthia  suspensa,  which  makes  a  beautiful 
covering  for  banks. 

Few  shrubs  bloom  in  July.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  many  Hibiscus  syriacus  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Hollyhocks,  but  these  are 
not  vet  in  flower.  The  handsome  Oak- leaved 
Hydrangeas  are  very  useful  at  this  time,  as 
they  flower  in  June  and  continue  lone  in  bloom. 
The  great,  dark  green,  downy,  five-lobed  leaves, 
and  large  clusters  of  creamy  flowers  in  an 
oblong  panicle^  make  a  clump  of  this  Hydrangea 
a  beautiful  object  throughout  the  summer.  The  ' 


lower  branches  of  our  Hydrangeas  rest  upon 
the  ground,  and  all  the  flower -heads  turn 
towards  the  sun.  Thev  are  planted  in  partial 
shade,  close  to  the  Oaks  from  whicn  the 
hammock  swings.  Several  kind  of  Hypericums 
are  now  in  flower,  and  the  Catalpa  trees  are 
just  shedding  their  blossom.  Many  bush 
Spiraeas  complete  the  small  list  of  shrubs  in 
bloom  at  this  time  at  Rose  Brake. 

It  is  worth  while   to   make  a  new  Rose 

garden  if  only  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one's 

new  Roses  flower  for  the  first  time.    Such  a 

garden  was  made  here  last  fall,  and  almost 

every  day  now  some  new  beauty  greets  us  when 

we  pay  our  morning  call  to  the  garden.    It  is 

.a  rather  heterogeneous  medley  of   Roses  of 

I  many  classes,  all   put  to  nurse  in  the  new 

I  **  Dutch  Garden,"  as  we  call  it,  until  they  are 

.large  enough  to  be  transferred  to  their  per- 

I  manent  quarters.    Many  of  them,  though  old 

I  enough,  are  new  to  us,  and  promise  to  endear 

themselves  to  us   more  and  more  on  closer 

!  acquaintance.    One  little  bed  is  given  up  to  the 

Polyantha  hybrids,  sometimes  called 

Fairy  Roses.  Among  the  best  of  these 

that  we  have  tried  are  Etoile  d'Or, 

Mile.  Cecile  Brunner,  Eliza  Chatrand, 

and  Little  White  Pet    I  do  not  know 

any  other  Roses   that  furnish  such 

quantities    of  bloom   the    season 

through.  They  are  true  ever-bloomers. 

Griiss  an  Teplitz  has  ^ven  us  a  few 

pretty  flowers  of  a  distinct  cherry  red. 

Some  catalogues  describe  this  as  a 

very  fragrant  Rose,  but  with  us  it  has 

scarcely  any  fragrance  at  all,  which  is 

quite  a  disappointment  Fragrance  is 

such  a  lovable  quality  in  a  Rose,  or, 

indeed,  in  any  flower,  that  it  is  like 

amiability  in  a  friend. 

This  is  the  1st  of  July,  though  this 
letter  was  began  yesterday,  the  last 
day  of  June.  The  change  I  hoped  for 
has  come.  The  sun  is  shining  in  an 
intensely  blue  sky,  and,  alas!  it  is  very 
warm,  and  bids  fair  to  be  much  warmer. 
All  the  birds  are  rejoicing  over  the 
cessation  of  the  long  rains.  And  what 
a  variety  of  birds  we  have  !  Cat-birds 
are  the  most  persistent  singers  to-day. 
I  believe  the  cat-bird  is  a  native 
American,  and  that  England  knows 
him  not  Now  I  cannot  imagine  a 
garden  without  cat-birds,  and  I  am 
led  to  wonder  what  Endish  song-bird 
thev  most  resemble.  Or  is  there  any 
bird  in  English  gardens  so  imperti- 
nently and  amusingly  familiar;  so 
inquisitive ;  so  at  the  same  time  shrewish  and 
friendly  as  our  cat-bird  1  No  American  song- 
bird, except  the  mocking-bird,  has  such  a  varied 
repertoire.  Besides  cat-birds  there  are  many 
wrens,  robins,  red-birds,  blue-birds,  finches, 
warblers,  thrushes,  and  orioles,  all  joining  their 
voices  in  one  full  chorus  to  assert  that  life  is 
good  and  worth  the  living. 

Danske  Dandridob. 
Eose  Brake,  Went  Virginia,  U.S.A. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

DELPHINIUMS   AT    MARGATE. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  repreBenta 
two  Delphiniums  crown  from  seed  in  a 
small  garden  at  Margate.  They  are 
both  eemi-double,  the  outer  petals  a 
brilliant  azure  blue,  and  the  inner  a 
roBy  lilac,  one  having  a  dark  and  the 
other  a  bright  centre.  The  plants  are  about 
5  feet  high. 

MarlotoeSf  Margate.  E.  Holt  (Jklisa). 
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IN   A   OLOUCESTEBSHIBE   WILD  OABDKN. 


IN  A  GLOUCESTER  WILD  GARDEN. 
The  illustration  shows  &  peep  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Hiatt  Baker,  Oaklands,  Almondsbury, 
Glouceeter.  The  flowers  so  charmingly  placed  are 
Irises,  Moon  Daisies,  Shirley  Poppies,  and  Valerian, 
but  other  things  are  ^rown  too,  though  these  are 
the  chief  features.  The  flowers  are  grouned  or 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  in  full  beauty  made  a  picture  of  much 
interest     Mr.  Baker  kindly  sent  the  photograph. 


THE  PACHISTIMAS. 
AocoRDiKO  to  the  ''Index  Kewensis''  the  genus 
Pachistima,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Gelastriueie,  consists  ot  only  two  species — Canbvi 
and  Myrsinites.  The  latter  of  these  was  formerly 
called  Myginda  mvrtifolia,  but  it  is  not  so  orna- 
mental as  P.  Cano^i,  and,  moreover,  is  hardljr 
procurable  from  ordinarjr  sources,  so  that  P.  Can  by  i 
IS  the  only  one  of  which  much  may  be  said  at 

reent  It  may  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that 
Myrsinites  is  a  small  shrub  of  evergreen  habit 
with  greenish  flowers,  growing  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  and  succeeding  in  almost  any  soil  where  it  is 
not  too  dry  in  summer.  It  comes  from  the  North- 
West  American  Mountains,  and  is  fairly  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  Rockies.  As  a  garden  plant  it 
is  quite  surpcMsed  by  its  congener  P.  CSanbyi, 
whose  popular  name  of  Canby's  Mountain  Lover 
is,  apart  from  the  appropriati ve  word  of  *'  Canby's," 
attractive  enough.  P.  Canbyi  is  a  very  pleasing 
little  shrub  for  the  rock  garden,  where,  if  not 
showy,  it  is  always  attractive  with  its  small  ever- 
ffreen  shiny  leaves  on  what  an  American  writer 
describes  as  **  corky  "  little  branches.  The  flowers 
are  exceedingly  smcdl  and  are  reddish  in  colour,  but 
are  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  be  of  much  attraction 
in  themselves.  Combined,  however,  with  the 
foliage  and  the  general  character  of  the  plant  thev 
make  a  charminjg  feature  of  the  spot  in  the  rock 
garden  occupieaby  the  Pachistima.  The  whole 
plant  is  more  frequently  6  inches  than  12  inches 
nigh.  It  is  said  to  grow  on  dry  exposed  rocks  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  here  I  am  <n  opinion 
that  it  likes  a  fair  amount  of  moisture  at  the  root. 
Though  it  is  not  very  fastidious  in  the  matter  of 
soil,  a  moist  peat  seems  the  best  for  its  welfare. 
When  iu  full  oloom  P.  Canbyi  is  venr  pretty.  I 
have  here  adopted  the  spelling  of  the  name 
Pachistima  as  given  in  the  **  Index  Kewensis,"  but 


the  plant  is  more  commonly  known  as  Pachysiima, 
the  spelling  preferrel  bv  the  authors  of  the 
*<  Illustrated  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States 
and  Canada." 

Carselhortif  by  Dumfries,  N,B,        S.  Aknott. 


ARCTOTIS  GRANDIS. 

This  South  African  annual,  which  has  only 
recently  been  introduced,  is  proving  a  ereat 
acquisition  in  a  Sussex  garden.  In  a  fairly 
sheltered  and  sunny  exposure  single  plants  have 
become  sturdy,  many- branched  bushes,  2  feet  or 
more  in  heisht,  each  branchlet  bearing  many  large 
flower-heads  well  supported  on  long  stems.  The 
rav  florets  with  their  yellow  base,  which  are  pure 
white  on  their  inner  surface,  have  a  peculiar 
satiny  sheen,  and  contrast  admirably  with  the 
bright  lavender-blue  disc— a  colour  not  frequent 
in  the  centres  of  composite  flowers.  The  main 
stem  requires  to  be  firmly  staked,  but  the  ties,  if 
well  managed,  are  not  noticeable.  The  copious 
rains  which  have  fallen  of  late  in  the  district  have 
certainly  done  the  plants  no  harm,  so  vigorous  are 
they  and  full  of  bloom,  with  every  appearance  of 
going  on  steadily  until  frost  cuts  short  their  career. 
It  is  pleasant  every  morning  to  see  the  glistening 
flowers  holding  up  their  heads  to  greet  the  sun- 
shine. They  open  best,  it  is  true,  in  bright 
weather,  but  for  some  reason — possibly  hygro- 
metric— do  not  always  remain  shut  even  on  a  grey 
cloudy  day.  The  closed  flowers,  however,  then 
show  the  pale  blue  outer  side  of  the  petals  and  are 
in  themselves  ornamental.  The  flowers  are  good 
for  cutting  as  they  grow  singly  on  stalks  6  inches 
or  8  inches  long,  and  remain  open  in  water  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  closing  towards  evening 
after  the  manner  of  the  Daisy  tribe  and  opening 
again  with  daylight.  Thejr  should  be  cut  on  first 
expanding.  A  very  pretty  illustration  of  this  fine 
plant  appeared  in  ^Tam  Gakdkn  on  September  21, 
1901,  but  its  decided  merit  has  not  yet  been  very 
generally  recognised.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
requiring  no  neat  whatever,  put  if  sown  early, 
which  is  desirable,  the  seedlings  must  be  pricked 
off  singly  into  small  pots  and  kept  under  glass  in  a 
cold  frame  or  greenhouse  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  be  transferred  to  the  open  border.  £ 
it  an  established  fact  that  A.  grandis  is  only  of 
annual  duration  ?  The  character  of  the  plant  seems 
to  suggest  that  it  might  be  perennial  under  suitable 
conditions.     In  any  case  it  fortunately  lends  itself 


without  any  difficulty  to  the  treatment  of  half- 
hardy  annuals  in  generaL  K.  L.  D. 


NEW    DOUBLE    DAFFODILS. 

I  AM  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  these  new 
double  varieties  raised  by  Mr.  Eneleheart  have  Dot 
found  favour  with  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Narcissus  committee.  Although  they  hava 
been  exhibited  by  the  raiser  on  many  oocssioDf 
they  have  so  far  always  been  passed  over,  with  the 
result  that  not  half  as  much  notice  has  been  takeo 
of  them  as  their  beauty  really  warrants.  Of  the 
three  varieties,  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  a 
cross  between  the  old  double  yellow  trumpet  and 
poeticus  omatus,  I  much  prefer  Argent,  the  variety 
illustrated;  and  when  I  say  that  it  has  foood 
considerable  favour  with  such  good  judges  as  MiM 
Carrey,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  many  others,  and 
that  eood  bulbs  of  it  may  now  be  purchased  for  t 
few  shillings  apiece,  it  will  be  rather  surprising  if  it 
does  not  become  a  most  popular  flower  in  tiie  netr 
future.  In  reality  Argent  is  a  semi-double  flower, 
with  two  or  three  sets  of  pure  white  pointed  seg- 
ments. The  divisions  of  the  cup  are  bright 
yellow  ;  in  moet  of  the  flowers  the  cup  is  double, 
in  others  (as  can  be  seen  in  the  top  flower  in  the 
illustration)  the  cup  is  practically  single. 

Dubloaii  is  quite  distinct  from  the  first-named, 
thoueh  of  very  much  the  same  type.  It  it  more 
double,  and  possesses  four  to  five  sets  of  rich  yelluw 
sesments  and  an  oranse  centre. 

I^lenipOf  the  third  variety,  is  also  perfectly 
distinct  from  either  of  the  two  precedins  ones,  aud 
I  consider  it  an  acquisition.  This  also  has  foor  to 
five  sets  of  creamy-yellow  segments  and  an  orange 
centre.  But  the  most  important  point  aboat  theee 
flowers  is  that  they  possess  tall  rigid  stems  and 
stand  bolt  upright.  Alas  !  how  many  of  us  know 
to  our  cost  what  great  havoc  is  wrought  to  our 
flowers  by  a  gale.  Always  the  first  to  go  are  thoee 
old  favourites  known  as  ''Butter  and  E^gs,*" 
**Egg8  and  Bacon,"  and  "Codlins  and  Cream.'' 
These  new  doubles,  with  their  sturdy  stems,  stand 
beinff  knocked  about  by  those  April  iqualls  to 
whicn  we  Daffodil  growers  are  well  accustomed. 
The  bunch  of  Argent,  from  which  the  illustration 
was  prepared,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eoglebeart  at 
Birmingham  on  April  16  last,  and  the  best  com- 
pliment that  anyone  can  pay  Mr.  Eugleheart  is  to 
grow  his  exquisite  varieties  as  well  as  he  himself 
grows  them. 

Worcestershire,  Arthub  R.  Goodwin. 


TREES  &   SHRUBS    IN   ALDEN- 
HAM   HOUSE    GARDENS. 

Shoots  of  the  following  trees  and  shrubs  were 
shown  at  the  Holland  House  show  on  Jane  25. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  enquiries  for  a  Ust  of 
the  specimens  exhibited  at  the  above  show,  I 
append  a  list  of  most  of  the  noteworthy. 

Acer    campestre    pendulom  Acer  Pieado-plaUnas  Wor- 

foliis  macalalum  leyi 

„    carpinifoUum  „    Pieudo-platanos  Sinoo 

„    diabolicom  Lonfs  Frerei 

„    Japooicuni  flllcifolinm  „    colohicam  mbnun 

„          „         auream  Allanthoa  glaodoloea 

„    palmatnmroscomargio-  „               „        pendili 

atum  „         flsTeeoens 

„    palroatom  septemlobum  iEaculut  Hippocutanom 

elegant   atropur*  aureo-marglDstiim 

pureum  „       Hippocutaniun 

„    fraxinifoUom  albo  rarie-  laciniatam 

gatnm  „       Hlppocastannm 

„    fraxinifoliam   aureo-  aureom 

Tariegatom  „       flava 

„    fraxinifoliam  orlspam  Aloaa  glatlnoia  folib  warn 

„    califomlcam  aoream  „            „       ladniata  !■• 

saccharinum  perfalis 

„    OInnala  „            „       rubrinerrto 

„    dasycarpum  „     incana  moottroeA 

„    pyramidale  ,,         »»      laciniaU 

„    plaUnoides    albo-varie-  Aristotalla  Ifacqoi 

gatam  Amorpha  froUooia 

„    platanoldes   globosum  Amygdalus  dalcis  porpores 

,,          ,,             laclnlalum  „        orieotalis 

Schwedleri  AralU  UaxImowicscU 

„          yt         Raitenbachll  .,     pentapbylla 

„    Pseado-platanas  Amphiraphis  albeecene 

Leopofdl  Acanthopanax  aculeatam 

„    Pseado-platanae  pur-  „          epinoea  Mm- 

purea  Niaettl  albo-marglnMJi 

„    Pieudo-platanai  Piince  Batala  alba  porparea 

Haudjeiy  „       „    ladnUU  pendato 
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Thanbwsii 


GBryaalba 


Calaphaca  vol^ca 
Calycanthv  flortdofl 


pjrgnuM  arenarU 
CamoMonrdaU 

M        Betnlm  folili  mar- 
BoraUa 
Betolm  aarao- 

TarieflaUt 
Botiilm  fullia- 
Ttfteffatla 
Choiaya  temaU 
^Btamrn    tatiTa    arsentao- 
TariefaU 
„        aativa  aarav- 
rariegaU 
americana  nibra 
CUalpa  binoDloidea  aarea 
CenwM  Mahaleb  arseniM- 

▼ariafaU 
Caitis  oocidaiitalU 

„  „  raticalata 

Australia 
Ceaaothiu  deoUtoa 
Carddiphylliim  Japonlonm 
Oerds  Slllqnaatnim 
ChlooaDthas  TirgiDicw 
CladraaUa  amnrenste 
Clerodeodroo  tiichotomnm 
Gonpionla  aafkleolfolla 
Coffiarto  BDyrtifolla 
OonmUU  Kmerot 
CoCooeaater  afflnis 
CraUegnt  Ozycantha  foUis 
argenteis 
orleotalia 
Coryhia  ATellana  anrea 

:;  csSuu 

„       qaereUolU 
„       Colttrna 
Cdrnua  alba  Spalhil 
,,      aiunilfulia 
„      braehypoda 
„     llorida  rubra 

maa.  aarea  elegantU- 
■ima 
▼ariegata 
„        „      folifs  aarels 
„      aancniuea  tarlMrata 
,,      aiberica  elegaotlatlma 
Deatsla  gracilis  tarieoata 
Dimorphaiithiia  maadaoharl* 

eaa  pyramidalia 
Klaagnoa  arxentea 
„       macrophylla 
,,        glabra  aureo-varie- 

Saooymoa  aJatas  americanua 
,,  atroparpureoa 

„  Termonena 

Fagoa  ay  IvAtlca  foliiaargentiia 
„       t  aurelt-varle- 


Lonioara  orlanialla 

.,       SchmlUiana 
Undera  pnaooz 
Hyrloagale 
Madura  aaraatiaca 
NdlUa  opallfolU  auraa 
Naodlna  doaaaatlca 
Nerlnala  alabameoala 
NottallU  earadformla 
Ooonla  rotiwdilolla 
Orlza  Japooica 
Osirya  nrginica 

„     qaerdfolla 
PotenUlU  f  mticoaa 
Panax  qainqaafolia 
„     aaaallifollttm 
ParroUa  pardca 
PhoUnU  Tilloaa 

aerrulata 
Planera  eranata 
Pavia  maoroatachya 
Purahla  tridaotata 
PhallodeDdroo  aroaraoM 
Philaddphoa  coronarlaa 

argaotao  variegatoa 
,,        coronarlaa  aarela 
,,        Lemolnei  Boale 

d  Argant 
„        myrtlfolfaa 
Popalaa  canadeosli  aarea 

„      oertinenala 
Pmnaa  domeatlca  fi>lfla 

varlagatia 
,.      Plaaardl 
Pittnapomm  engeololdea 
Ptelea  trifollaU 

faaiigUta 
Pterocarya  caocaalca 
^ms  Aria. 
„       „       aarea 
„     Aacaparia  pendala 
„      varlegata 
,,      Flflana 
„     aallcifolla  pendala 

::  SSSS'"* 

„  „       majeatica 

„      veaUta 
Qaercoa  mongoHca 

„     pedancttlata  Con- 
cordia 
„       Jllfara 

varlegata 
„  .,       follU 

maculalla 
„     Cerria  varlegata 
„      palostria 
„     leaoocarpa 


WelgeU  roaaa  W.  r.  Dr.  Baillon 

W.  r.  Xva  Rathka  ..  amabllla  verdoolor 

„  „  LooymanaU  auraa  XanUiooeraa  aorMfolla 

„  ,,  varlegata  Xanthoxylom  frazlnifollam 
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II     a.  pnrparea  pendala 
„     a.  tricolor 
Prazlnoa  amerlcana  argentea 
varlegata 
jQflaaodlfolla     aab- 

Integerrlma 
ezcelaior     aucubn- 

foUa 
e.  aarea 
e.  argentea  -  varle  • 

gaU 
Marieail 
„       Ornoa 
Gymoocladaa  canadenala 
Gleditachia  triaoantlioa 

,,         i.  excelaa 
HdetUtetraptera 
llippophaa  rbamnoldea 
11  Uimodendron  argentenm 
Jaglana  nigra 

,,  regia  ladnlaU 
Kolrenteria  panlcalaU 
Kerria  japonlca  ▼ariegata 

plena 
Labamam  Alchlngerll 
,         alplnnm 
„         volgare  aoreom 
,,         V.  BKwatroaam 
criatatam 
,,         V.  qaerdfoliam 
LageratrcBnila  Indica 
LIgoatnim  valgare  elegantia- 
almoin 
,,         ovallfoliamaoreo- 
variegatam 
LeyoeaterU  tormoaa 
Llnoldamb^«-  aiyradflaa 
UriodeDdron  umplfera  aarea 
^ioera  Alplgena 


,,     amerlcana 
„     inidloa 
Eoblnia  monophylla 
„     aarea  pendala 
„     Bozjrnaklana 
„     tortnoaa 
RIbea   nlgrnm    foHIa  aarela 

varlegatia 
Rbamnas  aiplnna  lailfoliaa 

„      Frangalaaapleaifolia 
Bbaa  glabra  laciulata 

„     typhina 
Boaa  rabrifolla 
Kabaa  canadenala  rosea 
Salax  Incana 
Sambacaa    nigra    argenteo- 

varlegata 
Sambncaa  nigra  pyramidalis 
„  „      aurea 

„  „     tenaifolia 

„      racemoaaaerratlfolla 
„      r.  a.  foliia  aurela 
Shepherdia  canadeiials 

„        argentea 
Splnea  Anthony  Waterer 
,.      Menzelaii 
„     ariaefolU 
„     oonfaaa 
„     llndleyana 
,,     Froebeli    foliia  varle- 
gatia 
Stephanandra  Tanakae 
Symphoricarpaa  valgaria 

variegataa 
8.  racemoana  pnrpareaa 
Byrlnga  Japonlca 

,,       anrea  elegantiaalma 
„       peraica  laclniata 
,,       Joalkaea 
Tamariz  Japonlca 
TUIa  earopcBS  aarea 
„    amerlcana  gigantea 
„    platyphylloaaaplenifolla 
Ulmoa  Berardi 
U.  betalifolia 

„  campeatria  foliia  varlegatia 
„  c  Loaia  Van  Houtte 
„  „  modlolina 
„  „  minor  foliia  argenteaa 
„  „  Weedl  aarea 
„  fflabra  varlegata 
Vitla  vinlfera  parparea 
Tlbamam  Lantana 
,,        plloatam 
Ylrgtllalatea 


HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE 
GARDENS. 

Visiting  the  above  gardens  a  few  days  ago  I  was 

S leased  to  notioe  tne  introdaotion  of  the  new 
ybrid  Water  Lilies.  They  are  jplanted  in  the 
basins  of  the  ornamental  fountains  in  the  east  and 
sooth  gardens.  Those  in  the  eut  gardens  were 
looking  very  beautiful  on  the  morning  of  my  visit, 
roost  (9  the  best  varieties  being  represented,  and 
to  me  thev  appeared  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  garden  on  that  dav. 

I  have  not  visited  the  old  •  fashioned  and 
delightful  south  sarden  of  the  palace  for  some 
years,  and  was  delighted  to  find  a  great  improve- 
ment in  its  planting  and  up- keep,  and  this  brought 
about  without  disturbing  its  old-world  character 
and  associations.  This  garden  is  full  of  interest  at 
all  seasons  with  its  wonderful  old  Yews  and  its 
ancient  royal  bower,  but  most  of  all  late  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  when  the  rich  collection  of  hardy 
flowering  trees  snd  shrubs  are  in  bloom.  Standing 
on  the  extreme  end  of  the  terrace  near  the  lawn 
tennis  ground  and  looking  towards  the  palace,  I  do 
not  know  of  a  garden  scene  invested  with  a  richer, 
more  varied,  or  a  more  pleasing  and  restful  aspect 
than  this.  On  the  left  is  the  Rtver  Thames,  on  the 
ri^ht  the  east  garden, 
with  its  immense  ex- 
panse of  iawn,  its  inte- 
resting avenues  of  old 
Yews,  its  beds  and 
borders  of  bright 
flowers,  and  its  boun- 
dary of  giant  Elms, 
keeping  watch  as  it 
were  over  the  whole. 
But  the  south  garden 
at  the  season  mentioned 
to  my  mind  is  the  sem 
of  the  whole  garden, 
with  the  splendid 
south  facade  of  the 
palace  as  a  background, 
the  immense  mounds  of 
Lilac,  Weigelas, 
Thorns,  Laburnums, 
and  other  hardy  trees 
in  flower  at  this  season 
(late  spring),  with  the 
endless  variety  of  spring 
flowers  margining  the 
whole  groups,  compof  e, 
as  I  said  before,  a 
garden  scene  o  f 
rare  interest  and 
beauty. 

There  is  one  inno- 
vation in  this  garden 
which  I  regret  to  see, 
namely,  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  quarters 
devoted  to  what 
appears  to  be  an 
attempt  at  forming  a 
wild  garden.  A  wild 
garden  is  all  very  well 
in  its  place,  but  to  be 
consistent  it  should  be 
placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  is  naturally 
more  or  less  wild  like 
itself.  In  that  part  of 
the  garden  called  the 
wilderness,  for 
instance,  it  would  have 
been  quite  appro- 
priate. 1  respect- 
fully submit  it  is  out 
of  place  in  this  de- 
lightful old-world 
garden.  Qj 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
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EARLY-FLOWERING   CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

SlASONABLB    WOBK. 

N  the  plants  in  the  open  border  the  past 
month  has  wrought  a  great  change,  and 
there  is  now  the  promise  of  an  unusually 
brilliant  display  in  the  near  future.  The 
early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemum  ouickly 
responds    to   kindly  treatment,  and   soon 

Kts  established.  For  some  time  past  our  plants 
>ve  had  the  support  of  stout  stakes,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  that  this  was  done  rather  earlier  than 
usual  this  season.  They  have  for  rather  more 
than  a  week  needed  a  second  tieins,  and  where 
this  has  been  neglected  many  useful  lateral  shoots 
have,  by  their  own  weight,  broken  out  from  the 
main  stem,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  plant  in  a 
degree  destroyed. 

Curiously,  this  breaking  out  of  the  shoots  is 
chiefly  met  with  in  plants  of  Mme.  Marie  Masse 
and  Its  sports,  a  type  of  the  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemum  that  is  generally  considered  as 
ideaL  This  is  a  common  failins  with  Chrysan- 
themums which  are  given  a  pinching  or  stopping 
of  the  main  growths  earlier  in  the  season.  Inter- 
ference with  natural  development  by  pinching  or 
stopping  has  the  effect  of  producing  shoots  less 
tenacious  in  their  hold  on  the  main  stem,  and 
theee  in  boisterous  weather  not  infrequently  break 
out  most  inconveniently.    For  this  reason  I  have 


T^B  NEW  VABCia^VS  INCX)lfP4B49lU8  ^BOBNT.     {Much  redueed.) 
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always  deprecated  the  Dinohing 
or  stopping  of  the  earlv-floweriDg 
Chrysanthemums.  The  only 
reason  that  one  can  suggest  for 
this  slight  failing  with  some  of 
the  eany  sorts  is  the  quick 
growth  which  these  plants  in- 
variably make.  The  wood  can- 
not mature  or  ripen  sufQciently 


broken  off  at  their  union  with 
the  main  stem.  This  work 
should  begin  immediately  the 
lateral  growtha  are  a  few  inches 
longi  ami  if  thy  plants  be  in 
rows,  AS  oura  &re,  protection 
may  be  easily  provided.  Insert 
otbor  stakes  alternately  between 
iho&a  already  supporting  the 
planta,  and  midway  between 
one  plant  anil  another.  Be^n 
at   one   end   ot    the    row    with 


7  ^»'^^ 


THX  NEW  GLADIOLUS  KLUNOTON 

BELLK. 

Three-fouiiht  ntOunU  tiu,) 


a  good  stout  stake,  as  the  strain  will  be 
greater  there  than  at  any  other  point.  Either 
laffia  or  tarred  twine  may  be  used,  and  this 
should  be  looped  from  one  stake  to  another,  so  ai 
to  embrace  the  numerous  lateral  shoots  of  the 
respective  plants,  thus ,  maintaining  them  in  an 
upright  position.  It  is  better  at  this  season  to 
make  one  tie  rather  low  down,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
lower  growths,  and  then  at  a  later  period— ny 
two  or  three  weeks  hence — give  another  similar  tie, 
but  in  this  instance  bringing  the  loop  just  below 
the  last  break.  The  tarrra  twine  or  raffia,-  d 
course,  is  carried  down  qn  both  sides  of  the  rowi 
of  plants,  and  when  this  is  properly  done  the 
strong  winds  of  autumn  seldom  give  one  much 
cause  for  anxiety. 

In  the  case  of  large  individual  plants  in  the 
borders  and  elsewhere  it  is  better  to  first  tie  the 
main  stem  two  or  three  times  to  reliably  stakes, 
and  when  the  lateral  growths  attain  respectable 
dimensions  to  insert  two  or  three  smaller  Hazel 
stakes  or  Bamboo  canes  about  1  foot  or  rather 
more  from  the  one  in  the  centre.  Then  run  the 
tieing  material  round  this  twice,  once  at  the  preeent 
time,  and  a^ain  a  few  weeks  later.  Now  thatbadi 
are  developing  at  the  apex  of  many  of  the  shoots 
the  surface  soil  should  be  dressed  with  a  good 
concentrated  manure.  Ichthemic  Guano  has  never 
failed  in  our  case,  providing  as  it  does  just  the 
plant  food  that  these  autumn  flowers  appreciale. 
A  liberal  dusting  of  this  guano  round  about  the 
plants  on  the  surface  soil  should  be  applied  and 
subsequently  hoed  in.  As  a  result  of  this  generous 
treatment  an  impetus  is  given  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  the  satisfactory  development  of  the 
buds  is  thereby  ensured.  There  is  a  tendency 
with  some  growers,  more  especially  in  the  case  oif 
those  who  have  grown  the  November  sorts  for 
exhibition,  to  disbud  their  plants  rather  severely. 
No  greater  mistake  could  oe  made.  The  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  do  not  take  kindly  to 
this  treatment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when  grown  quite 
naturally.  Disbudded  olooms  seem  to  lose  the 
beauty  and  charm  that  those  produced  on  freely- 
flowered  sprays  possess,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  two  varieties  to  be  convinced  of  this. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  Piercy,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
these  flowers,  was  always  very  strong  on  this  point, 
and  the  wisdom  of  his  methods  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
BighgaU,  N,  D.  B.  &a»e. 


AN  ARTISTS  NOTE-BOOK. 


GLADIOLUS  ELLINGTON 
BELLE. 

THE  Gladiolus  season  was  ushered  in 
recently  bv  a  new  variety  of  much 
beauty^  which  sniined  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Koyal  Horticultanl 
Society-  it  is  called  Ellington 
Belle.  The  large  shapely  flowers 
are  cream  colour,  with  a  trace  of  scarlet  at  the 
tips  of  the  segments,  and  produced  thickly  on 
a  strong  spike.  One  of  its  chief  charms  is  its 
delicacy  ot  colouring. 


{Given  an  avard  oj  merit.  Royal  Horti- 
euUural  Society,  on  Avguft  k,  and 
thown  by  Mr,  W.  C.  BtUl,  EUingUm 
Road,  RavugaU  ) 


SOME  NEW  ROSES  AT  THE 
ABBEY  PARK  SHOW, 
LEICESTER. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtowoscds, 
Belfast,  were  very  successful  exhibitors  of  Boi3B 
at  the  above  exhibition  on  the  4th  inst.,  not  only 
taking  the  first  prize  in  every  class  in  which  they 
competed,  but  also  exhibiting  several  new  Roses  of 
great  interest ;  among  them 

Oecrge  Dickson  (li,T.),  which  mi^ht  be  popularly 
descrilMd  as  a  glorified  Liberty,  m  colour  bright 
glowing  crimson,  overlaid  with  a  slight  dark 
shading,  of  the  largest  size,  full,  and  with  large, 
stout,  finelv-formed  shell  petals  ;  it  was  said  to  he 
the  second  bloom  cut  from  the  seedling,  and  should 
it  maintain  the  fine  character  seen  at  Leicester  it 
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Qftimot  fail  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  aoqaisition. 
It  was  Mleoted  as  the  best  bloom  in  the  show. 

CommUss  of  Derby  (Tea).— Creamy  white,  with  a 
delicate  pinkish  salmon  oentre.    Very  pleasins. 

George  Princt  (H.T.).— A  flower  of  the  build  of 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  but  with  more  primrose  in  the 
ground  colour,  and  with  a  deeper  tint  on  the  petal 
edeee ;  of  full  substance. 

Ifrs.  Pierpont  Morgan  (Tea).— Deep  rose  with  a 
flush  of  violet,  a  flower  of  the  build  of  Mme.  Cusin, 
but  deeper  in  colour. 

Charies  Grahame  (H.P.).— A  brilliant  deep 
scarlet  Roee  of  excellent  build,  and  quite  glowing 
in  colour. 

Duekenqf  WtstnUnster  (H.T.).— A  variety  with 
something  of  the  character   of   La  France,  and 
recurving  as  that  Rose  does  on  the  centre  petals 
the  surface  cream,  the  reverse  delicate  pink.    A 
very  promising  Rose. 

H.  V.  Machin  (H.P.).— Bright  crimson,  flushed 
with  purple  and  maroon  ;  a  fine  full  flower. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  Florence  Pemberton 
(H.T.)  as  being  in  very  fine  character;  and  Oskar 
Cordel  (H.P.)  was  very  fine,  bright  rose 
in    colour,   with    large,    finely    formed 


petals  ;  bold  and  striking. 


R.  D. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 


where  the  photoffraph  here  reproduced  was  taken, 
there  are  a  numoer  of  large  examples.  I  under- 
stand that  the  tallest  specimens  are  at  Helisan, 
where  the  tree  was  first  introduced,  and  that  these 
exceed  50  feet  in  height  and  have  a  trunk  diameter 
of  5  feet.  I  have  seen  many  good  trees  of  this 
species  in  I>evonshire  gardens,  and  have  also  met 
with  it  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire.  It  seems 
indifferent  to  soil,  and  I  have  found  it  doing  well 
in  shallow  clay.  It  sheds  its  leaves  in  January 
and  February,  but  is  never  completely  bare.  In 
the  autumn  it  enters  upon  a  second  season  of 
beauty  and  justifies  the  name  of  Strawberry  Tree, 
which  it  shares  with  Arbutus  Unedo,  for  towards 
the  end  of  October  the  fruits  begin  to  ripen, 
becoming  a  deep  crimson  in  colour  and  often  being 
borne  in  such  quantity  as  to  bend  the  branches 
downwards  with  their  weight.  Large  fruits 
measure  4  inches  to  5  inches  in  circumference. 
While  the  berries  are  on  the  tree  the  future 
flowers  may  be  seen,  the  size  of  Peas,  studding  the 
new    shoots.      The  fruit  often    hangs    till   after 


ripe.    The  pod  is  very  small  and  round,  and  is  best 
sown  with  the  seed,  which  readily  germinates. 
BagshU,  Surrey,  J.  Glabk. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS 

f  Continued  from  page  98,  J 

IX.  — UMBELLIFEBiB. 

(JBLERT  (Apium  graveolens). — This  is  a  common 
ditch  plant  near  the  sea,  but  not  infrequently 
inland  as  well.  It  is  unwholesome  when  green,  if 
not  really  poisonous.  By  earthing  up  the  dele- 
terious property  is  not  developed.  In  Malta  it  is 
never  bu&nched,  but  used  for  flavouring  only.  The 
Turnip-rooted  variety,  known  as  *' Celeriac,''  is 
much  used  on  the  Continent.  It  is  an  Italian 
name;  the  old  English  terms  were  '*ache"  and 
**  Smallage."  It  was  much  used  in  drugs  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  gout,  festers,  Ac, 

Carraway  (Carum  Carui).— A  naturalised  plant, 
having  escaped  from  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the 
group  of  umbellifers  characterised  by  having  car- 
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CORNUS  CAPITATA. 

(BbNTUAMIA  FRAGIFEBA.) 

FROM  Nepaul  in  1825  this 
handsome  flowering  tree  was 
introduced,  when  meds  were 
sent  to  Mr.  John  Tremayne 
of  Heligan,  Ck>rnwall.  The 
plants  raised  were  at  first 
placed  in  the  sreenhouse,  but,  becomina 
too  large  for  their  quarters,  were  planted 
in  the  open.  After  about  twelve  years' 
growth  they  commenced  to  flower  and 
fruit,  and  since  that  time  numberless 
seedlings  have  been  raised  in  Cornwall 
and  elsewhere.  In  1838  the  plant  was 
awarded  a  sUver  medal  by  tne  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  was  named 
Benthamia,  after  the  secretary  to  the 
aociety  at  that  time.  Of  late  years  the 
title  Eas,  however,  been  changed,  and 
the  appellation  of  Comus  capitata  sub- 
stituted, but  the  tree  is  still  invariably 
known  to  those  who  grow  it  by  its 
^rlier  name.  In  Cornwall  it  is  largely 
found  in  shrubberies  and  woods,  and 
presents  a  lovely  sight  in  July  when 
covered  with  its  larse,  pale  sulphur 
flowers,  which  are  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  give  the  trees  the  appear- 
ance of  clouds  of  faint  yellow,  while 
the  effect  by  moonlight  is  particularly 
charming.  The  true  flowers  of  the 
Benthamia  are  inconspicuous,  the  large,  yellow, 
petal-like  segments  that  appear  to  form  the  flower 
being  really  bracts. 

The  tree  is  usually  considered  tender,  but  at 
Fota  in  0>unty  Cork  it  has  withstood  25<>  of  frost 
with  but  little  injury,  while  another  correspondent 
has  recorded  it  as  enduring  26^  with  no  further 
damage  than  the  browning  of  the  tips  of  the 
leaves.  On  page  26,  volume  Ixii.,  of  The  Garden, 
•«  R.  P.  B.,"  in  an  article  whose  value  is  almost 
entirely  nullified  by  the  neglect  to  specify  locality, 
records  Benthamias  thirty  years  of  age  in  Scotland, 
but  presumably  this  refers  to  an  exceptionally 
mild  spot. 

The  subject  of  this  note  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  grown  in  a  sheltered  but  fairly  open 
position,  backed  by  deciduous  trees,  whose  fresh 
green  constitutes  an  admirable  background  for  the 
masses  of  creamy  yellow  blossoms.  When  afforded 
ample  space  the  Benthamia  forms  a  spreading  tree 
with  branches  sweeping  the  ground,  one  at  Fota 
measuring  27  feet  in  height  in  1884  and  havioff  a 
branch  circumference  of  120  feet.  There  is  a  fine 
specimen  on  the  lawn  at  Enys,  and  in  Mr.  Jonathan 
Mshleigh's  lovely  garden  at  Menabilly,  Cornwall, 
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COBNUS  CAPITATA  (bKNTHAMIA  FRAGIFERA)  IN  FLOWER  IN  MR.  JONATUAN  RASHLEIGH*S  GARDEN  AT 

MENABILLY,   CORNWALL. 


Christmas,  but  in  some  places  and  seasons  the 
birds  devour  it  eagerly,  and  thereby  spoil  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  trees  with  branches  drooping 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  glowing  load  of  berries. 

S.  W.  FiTZUERBERT. 


HEDYSARUM  MULTIJUGUM. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Mongolia, 
and  is  a  distinct  and  very  pretty  member  of  the 
hardy  Leguminosse.  It  makes  a  small  shrub  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  height,  with  slender  much-divided 
branches  of  a  firreenish  white  hue,  as  also  is  the 
whole  plant.  The  leaves  are  3  inches  or  so  looff, 
pinnate,  with  small,  entire,  oval  leaflets,  the  whole 
oavine  a  tender,  Fern-like  appearance.  The  Pea- 
shaped  flowers  appear  in  short,  upright  racemes, 
are  bright  purple,  and  very  freely  produced  all 
over  the  plant.  With  aee  it  tends  to  get  loose  and 
leggy,  but  can  be  remedied  by  pegging  the  longer 
branches  down  round  the  plant,  when  they  will 
^row  and  flower  as  before.  It  seems  practically 
indifferent  as  to  soil,  but  a  light  sandv  one  is  best 
for  flowering.  The  seed  is  found  sinsly  or  in  pairs 
in  the  dead  flowers,  which  hang  on  the  plant  until 


miiubtive  properties,  like  Cumin,  Dill,  and  Anise, 
but  is  grown  for  flavouring  purposes.  The  scat- 
tering seeds  over  cakes  has  lone  been  practised. 
Cumin  is  now  used  for  so  doing  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  the  black  seeds  of  «  Fitches  "  (Nigella) 
were  so  employed  by  the  ancients.  The  name  was 
derived  from  Caria,  whence,  Pliny  says,  the  plant 
was  received.  The  roots  are  also  edible,  like 
Parsnips,  while  the  foliage  might  be  used  as  salad, 
or  instead  of  Spinach. 

Parsley  (Carum  Petroaelinum).— This  is  regarded 
by  Hooker  as  an  escape,  as  it  is  not  found  wild. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  certainly 
cultivated    here    in    the    fifteenth    century,    and 

Srobably  before.  Gerarde  calls  it  "Parsele," 
escribing  it  as  <*  delightfull  to  the  taste  and 
agreeable  to  the  stomache ;  while  the  roots  or 
seeds  boiled  in  ale  cast  forth  strong  venome  or 
poyson."  Chaucer  calls  it  "Persly."  It  was 
much  used  for  medicine  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Gbut-weed  (^gopodium  Poda^ria)  is  a  much- 
creeping  herb  found  near  buildings,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  and  cultivated  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  also  called  Herb  Gerard  and 
Bishop's- weed  in  the  sixteenth  century.    Though 
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ODftny  remedies  are  given  for  p)ut  in  the  foar- 
teenth  this  plant  is  not  mentioned.  The  name 
Podagraria,  Gerarde  sa^s,  was  given  by  Germans. 
The  yoan^  leaves  are  said  to  be  eaten  as  a  green 
veffDtable  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

Oioely  (Myrrhis  odorata). — This  occars  in 
pastoree,  &o.,  usually  near  houses,  as  it  was 
formerly  mach  cultivated  as  a  pot  herb,  eaten 
either  as  a  salad  or  boiled,  and  is  still  so  used  in 
Germany.  It  is  very  aromatic  and  carminative 
and  stimulant.  It  was  called  Great  Chervill  or 
Myrrhe  in  G^erard's  time. 

Qiervil  (Anthriscus  Cerefolium). — This  is  a  rare 
plant  and  onlv  occurs  as  an  escape  from  cultivation 
or  introduced  with  other  seed.  It  was  formerly 
grown  as  a  pot-herb  and  for  salads.  Turner, 
writing  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says :  "  If  it  be 
eaten  in  a  sallat,  it  is  good  for  the  stomaohe  and 
the  head,  by  reason  of  the  pleasant  smell  that  it 
bath."  It  was  called  Cerfoile,  Sistrum,  and  Sisaron 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Fennel  (FcBuiculum  officinale). — This  is  probably 
native  as  a  maritime  plant,  as  at  Barmouth  and 
the  Channel  Isles.  It  was  used  in  former  days 
with  SL  John's-wort  to  be  suspended  over  doors 
at  midsummer  against  evil  spints,  &c  It  is  car- 
minative and  aromatic,  like  many  other  umbellifers, 
the  oil  of  fennel  distilled  from  it  being  chiefly 
employed.  It  was  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  as  a 
drug  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Coriander  (Coriandrum  sativum),  only  found  in 
waste  places,  as  an  escape  from  cultivation,  as  it 
has  long  been  cultivated  in  South  Europe,  and 
in  trod  n^  into  England.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Manna  was  described  as  being  round  like 
Coriander  seed,  the  fruits  of  this  plant  being 
exceptional  in  that  respect.  The  name  is  from  the 
old  Greek  term,  korvt,  a  bug,  from  its  peculiar 
odour,  which  disappears  when  the  fruit  is  dried. 
Like  Carraway,  the  fruits  (miscalled  seeds)  are  used 
for  flavouring  bread  and  confectionery,  and  for 
currv  powder.  It  is  recommended  in  a  receipt  of 
the  fourteenth  century  for  "  reed  pympyl  that  warit 
on  the  face,'*  t.e.,  a  red  pimple  that  annoys. 

Samphire  (Crithmum  maritimum). — This  has 
fleshy  succulent  leaves,  due  to  the  presence  of  salt, 
as  it  grows  on  maritime  rocks.  The  name  is  a 
oorruption  of  San  Pietro,  as  it  is  called  in  Italy, 
the  Herb  of  St.  Petre.  Gerarde  described  it  as 
furnishing  "the  nleasantest  sauce,  and  best 
agreeing  with  man's  body,  for  the  digestion  of 
meats,  ic."    Cattle  are  fond  of  the  foliage. 

Lovage  (Ligusticum  sooticum).— This  is  found  on 
rocky  coasts  of  Scotland.  The  foliage  is  used  as 
a  green  vegetable,  raw  or  cooked.  An  infusion  is 
used  as  a  remedy  for  cattle,  being  aromatic  and 
carminative.  Another,  a  European  species  (L. 
officinale)  is  the  Lovage  of  the  garden,  and  much 
used  as  a  drug  plant  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Angelica  (A.  Archangelica)  is  a  garden  relic.  It 
has  a  very  lar^  and  fleshy  root,  both  pungent  and 
aromatic.  It  is  the  leaf  and  stalks  that  are  eaten 
when  candied  with  sugar  by  the  confectioner.  The 
name  was  apparently  given  to  the  plant  from  its 
supposed  virtues  in  expelling  the  plague.  The 
true  British  species,  A.  sylvestris,  is  inferior  to  it. 

Mister- wort  (Peucedinum  Oitruthium).— This  is 
a  rare  plant  and  naturalised,  having  been  formerly 
cultivated  as  a  pot  herb  and  used  in  medicine  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  name  is  due  to  its  supposed 
"commandinff"  virtues  over  the  ills  that  man  is 
subject  to.  It  is  called  "Masterwoort  or  False 
Pellitory  of  Spain "  by  Gerarde,  who  thus 
described  its  virtue :  "  It  is  not  only  good  against 
all  poison,  but  also  singular  against  all  oorrupt  and 
nauffhtie  aire  and  infection  of  the  pestilence,  if  it 
be  drunken  with  wine."  He  also  adds  a  number 
of  other  uses. 

Wild  Parsnip  (Pencedanum  (Pastinaoa)  sativum). 
— ^Tbis  is  the  origin  of  the  garden  Parsnip.  The 
Student,  "  the  bMt  in  the  traide,"  was  raised  from 
it  by  Professor  James  Buckman  at  the  botanic 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Ciren- 
cester, from  1847—1851,  when  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  issued  it.  The  Parsnip  was  known  to  the 
Romans,  who  collected  the  wild  plants  and 
improved  the  roots  bv  growing  them  in  a  rich  soiL 
In  the  Channel  Islands  a  larfle  variety  is  grown  for 
cattle.    It  is  said  that  in  Ireland  Parsnips  were 


mashed  up  and  fermented  for  a  kind  of  beer.  It 
has  also  been  used  as  a  drink  instead  of  coffee.  The 
seeds  are  aromatic  and  formerly  used  as  a  drug. 

Carrot  (Daucus  Carota).— The  wild  Carrot  is 
extremely  common;  when  ripening  the  umbels 
close  up,  formioff  so-called  "birds'  nests"  in  the 
country.  It  is  the  origin  of  the  garden  vegetable. 
The  long  and  short  forms  (like  those  of  Radishes) 
originated  by  being  grown  in  a  loose  and  stiff  soil 
respectively,  but  are  now  hereditary,  as  after 
careful  selection  they  come  true  by  seea.  A  spirit 
has  been  distilled  from  Carrots  on  the  Continent, 
as  it  contains  an  abundance  of  sugar,  which  is 
readily  converted  into  alcohol. 

Georoe  Hvkslow. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Habdy  Fruits. 

STOP  all  strong  growths  on  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  and  keep  the  shoots  neatly 
trained  in  to  let  in  light  and  air.  The 
heavy  rains  we  had  last  month  thoroughly 
soaked  the  borders;  the  trees  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  free  from  insects,  and 
promise  to  npen  up  a  crop  of  fine  fruit,  but  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season  Walburton,  L^ite 
Admirable,  Barrington,  and  other  late  sorts  will  need 
timely  attention  to  every  point  to  get  the  fruit 
forward  and  the  wood  perfectly  ripened  before  bad 
weather  sets  in.  To  this  end  early  afternoon 
syringing  with  wat«r  at  a  temperature  of  80^  will 
do  eood  service,  and  an  occasional  surface  watering 
with  tepid  water  will  add  to  the  size  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  Complete  the  thinning  of 
fruit  on  walls  and  stop  all  lateral  growths,  as  every 
ray  of  sun  and  light  will  be  needed,  and  even  then 
many  of  the  choice  sorts  will  be  found  deficient  in 
flavour.  Cut  away  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  Rasp- 
berries have  done  bearing,  and  thin  out  all  the 
weakest  shoots  of  the  current  year  to  let  in  light 
and  air.  Tie  up  those  left  to  prevent  them  from 
being  injured  by  the  wind,  and  keep  the  beds  free 
from  weeds. 

ViKlS. 

Early  houses  in  which  the  wood  is  getting  ripe 
mav  now  be  freely  ventilated  by  night  and  by  day, 
ana  more  mulching  may  be  spread  over  the  inside 
borders  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and  active.  Syringe 
well  every  evening  to  preserve  the  foliage  as  long 
as  possible,  and  while  shortening  back  all  strong 
laterals  to  strengthen  and  plump  up  the  fruit- 
bearing  buds,  allow  weaker  growths  to  have  full 
play  until  the  main  leaves  beffin  to  ripen.  If  any 
of  the  Grapes  have  not  finisned  well,  the  roots 
should  be  lifted  and  relaid  in  fresh  soil,  or  a 
portion  of  the  old  compost  may  be  taken  away  and 
replaced  with  rich  loam  before  this  month  is  out. 
The  mode  of  procedure  having  so  often  been 
described  in  these  columns,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
advise  despatch  in  the  operation. 

MiD-SKASON  Houses. 
With  every  prospect  of  a  change  to  brighter  and 
better  weather,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
black  Grapes  now  ripe  will  keep  best  where  the 
foliage  is  dense,  but  lacking  this  some  light  shading 
may  be  thrown  over  the  roof  until  the  fruit  is  cut. 
On  the  other  hand,  white  varieties  colour  and  keep 
well,  and  Muscats  take  on  the  finest  amber  where 
sun,  heat,  and  light  can  play  freely  through  the 
foliage  on  and  around  the  bunches.  Should  our 
hones  of  brighter  days  be  realised,  fire-heat  will 
only  be  needed  to  prevent  moisture  from  con- 
densing on  the  berries,  and  to  adroit  of  a  free 
circulation  of  dry,  warm  air  through  the  night. 
Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  putting  in  a  syringof  ul  of 
clean,  soft  water  whenever  it  can  be  applied  with- 
out damage  to  the  fruit.  Damp  the  fioors  well  on 
fine  days,  and  see  that  the  inside  roots  are  kept 
moist  by  the  application  of  warm  water  whenever 
needful.  Muscats  «nd  Ute  Grapes  now  colouring 
will  stand  a  high  day  temperature  with  plenty  of 
air  and  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  foliace  fresh 
and  healthy.  If  the  main  foliage  in  the  Muscat 
house  is  clean  and  good  the  laterals  may  be  well 


shortened  back  to  let  sun-heat  and  light  into  the 
wood  and  fruit;  but  Lady  Downe's  and  other  bisck 
sorts  will  colour  under  a  thick  canopy  of  foliage 
provided  the  primary  leaves  are  not  crowded  or 
injured  by  an  unreasonable  quantity  of  Utenl 
erowth.  When  colouring  becomes  general  another 
heavy  watering  with  warm  liquid  will  greatlj 
benefit  the  Vines  by  producing  conditions  m- 
favourable  to  spider,  while  its  stimulating  eflbcti 
will  result  in  a  depth  of  colour  and  bloom  which 
the  fruit  on  half -starved  Vines  never  posseasea 
Madrenfidd  Court  Gardens.  W.  Cbuup. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Lawns,  Walks,  and  Burdkbs. 
Thkse  should  now  be  kept  in  good  order.  ^'"?* 
should  dX\  be  clipped,  bearing  in  mind  ^^^^^^ 
narrower  these  are  kept  at  the  top  the  i«* ,°? *v 
they  will  be  at  the  bottom.  Clip  Box  edgings 
choosing  dull  or  cloudy  weather  for  the  opersuoo, 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

LCTTUCE. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  sow  a  large  breadth  for 
standing  the  winter,  to  be  transpUnted  in  etrij 
spring.  The  ground  should  not  be  too  rich  for  thii 
sowing  or  the  growth  made  will  be  sappy  sod 
unable  to  withstand  the  winter.  This  is  an  in- 
portant  crop,  and  a  piece  of  ground  should  be 
selected  on  a  warm  ana  sheltered  border  haringa 
south  or  south-west  aspect.  Dig  the  ground  sod 
tread  firm,  afterwards  raking  to  a  fine  tilth  aod 
level  to  receive  the  seed,  which  should  beaowD 
broadcast.  By  covering  with  a  mat  for  a  few  days 
the  seed  will  germinate  quickly  and  the  birds  will 
be  prevented  from  disturbing  the  soil,  as  they  often 
do  when  the  surface  is  drv.  When  the  teedlingi 
are  lar^e  enough  thin  out  the  weakest  to  allow  the 
remaining  plants  to  stand  clear  of  each  other  n 
that  they  may  develop  properly  and  become  well 
hardened  before  winter.  Of  Cos  varieties  the  old  | 
black-seeded  Bath  is  unsurpassed  for  hardinev,  j 
and  Hick's  Hardy  White  is  excellent  if  notexpoied 
to  exceptionally  severe  weather.  Stanstead  Park 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cabbage  type ;  it  stands  the 
winter  well,  and  turns  in  very  early  in  the  spriog. 
Continue  to  put  out  on  rich  ground  strons  plants 
of  the  summer  varieties  for  lifting  and  bedding  in 
pits  and  frames  for  a  late  autumn  supply. 

Vegetabli  Mabbows. 

The  season  has  not  been  a  good  one  for  this 
delicate  vegetable,  and  those  who  depended  entirelj 
upon  plants  raised  under  glass,  and  planted  oat  in 
the  orthodox  way  in  June,  will  not  obtain  hesTy 
crops,  at  any  rate  not  until  late  in  the  year,  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  plants  being  cut  down  bj 
frosts.  It  is  in  such  seasons  as  this  and  1902  that 
the  good  results  accruing  to  the  system  of  planting 
very  early  on  hot-beds,  aud  gradually  hardening 
them  ofif,  finally  removing  the  frames  altogelher,  are 
fully  demonstrated.  So  excellent  is  this  plan  that 
I  shall  not  axain  depend  upon  the  open  air  method 
of  crowing  this  invaluable  crop.  By  adding  fresh 
soil  to  the  plants  as  growth  proceeds,  and  layering 
the  youn^  shoots  into  it,  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
is  maintained,  and  an  abundance  of  Marrows  may 
be  hsid  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 
Onions. 

The  large  specimen  bulbs  are  now  swelling  fss^i 
and  there  is  promise  of  some  clean  and  Deavy 
produce.  Some  employers  are  very  partial  to  thsse 
large  and  quickly-grown  Onions,  which  partake  of 
the  flavour  and  mildness  of  the  Spanish  sorts  of  the 
shops.  Provided  they  are  well  grown  they  keep 
well  and  firm  for  several  months.  The  main  crop 
is  very  backward  this  year,  like  most  other  root 
crops.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  bulbs  are  not 
more  than  half  grown,  and  the  tops  are  showingoo 
signs  of  ripening,  as  they  usually  do  about  this 
date.  Should  mildewattack  the  tops  whilst  growth 
is  still  active,  they  should  be  dusted  with  ^^^ 
of  pulphur  or  soot  in  the  early  morning  when  the 
dew  is  upon  them.  A  weekly  application  of  hq""^ 
manure  or  guano  will  now  assist  the  balo> 
materially  if  not  ripening  off. 

Stoneltigh  Abbey  Gardens,  H.  T.  MabtiX- 
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Cat  in  Luirali  and  other  thrabt  that  are  oTer- 
growing  adjoining  plants.  Cot  oat  decaying  stalks 
of  berbaoeoQS  plants  from  among  the  fresh  foliage 
at  the  bottom,  remembering  that  the  latter  shonld 
not  be  shorn  off  at  the  same  time,  as  is  sometimes 
dooe.  Continue  to  tie  np  plants  requiring  sapport, 
and  train  creepers.  Roses  on  walls  shoald  be 
nailed  in.  Rock  plants  will  need  attention ;  many 
of  them  will  require  to  be  kept  from  overrunning 
their  proper  bounds.  Seeds  of  choice  flowers 
sboold  be  gathered  as  they  ripen. 

TSOFJBOLUM  SPBCI06UM. 

Yoong  plants  should  now  have  their  shoots 
carefolij  guarded  from  slugs  and  field  mice.  The 
latter  are  most  destructive,  often  cutting  through 
growths  yards  in  length.  This  Flame  Flower  is 
worthy  of  much  attention  and  perseverance  in 
establishing  it.  The  after-treatment  is  simple  in 
the  extreme  and  the  reward  great. 

SUMMKB  ChBTSANTHKMUMS. 

These  had  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  but  are  now  doio^  well  and  will,  need 
attention  in  the  way  of  staking,  as  the  stems  are 
liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds.  Select  stakes 
of  a  size  to  suit  the  height  of  the  individual  plants, 
and  simply  loop  the  lai^er  of  the  branching  shoots 
to  them.  Staking  and  tieiog  the  srowibs  arc 
important  items  iu  their  culture,  ana  the  pUiits 
should  be  well  in  hand  before  the  strong  winds 
cause  havoc  among  the  growths. 

BUNNIALS 

are  plants  of  two  years'  duration,  the  seed  being 
sown  the  first  year,  and  the  floweriuff,  seed- bearing, 
and  death  occurring  the  next.  Many  of  them, 
however,  may  be  continued  for  a  longer  period  if 
prevented  from  seeding.  Many  of  these  ripen 
their  seed  in  August  or  September,  and  should  be 
sown  immediately.  Those  that  do  not  ripen  till  a 
later  period  may  be  kept  till  the  April  or  May 
following.  Double  varieties  of  biennials  can  only 
be  continued  by  cuttings. 

Canterbury  Bells 
may  now  be  planted  direct  from  the  seed-bed  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  flower.  These  come 
in  very  useful  for  filling  gaps  occasioned  by  the 
passing  out  of  flower  of  early  annuals.  Foxgloves 
should  also  be  pricked  out  on  good  soil  in  beds 
where  they  will  make  good  plants  before  being 
finally  planted  out  in  the  autumn.  The  Hollyhock 
(although  not  a  true  biennial),  if  raised  from  8ee<l, 
should  now  be  ready  for  pricking  off  into  well- 
drained  boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould.  T.  B.  Field. 

Anh'oeUlhorpt  Hail  Gardens,  Norwich. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Fressias. 

TmsK  lovely  and  useful  bulbs  are  to  be  found  in 

almost  every  garden,  and  as  they  have  now  enjoyed 

a  long  period  of  rest,  where  a  lar^se  stock  is  grown, 

ibake  the  old  bulbs  out  of  the  sou  and  select  them 

into  three  sizes.     The  Urgest  should  be  used  for 

extra  sized  pots  of  7  inches  diameter.     Twelve  to 

fourteen  bulbs  in  a  pot  of  this  size  should  make  a 

fine  object  for  a  vase  for  the  drawing-room.     The 

Dszt  sized  bulb  should  be  planted  eight  or  ten 

balbs  in  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot.     The  small  sized 

bulbs  are  best  planted  in  shallow  boxes,  2  inches 

apart,  with  the  primary  object  of  producing  strong 

bulbs  for  another  year,  and  in  this  case  the  flowers 

should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  open.    Freesias 

liko  light  rich  porous  soil,  about  two-thirds  lisht 

loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil,  with  sufficient  sand  to 

keep  the  whole  open  ;  a  little  Clay's  Fertilizer  may 

be  incorporated  with  it.    Make  the  soil  rather  firm 

in  the  pots,  and  plant  the  bulbs  1^  inches  to  2  inches 

deep ;  the  largest  ones  should  be  2  inches.     Give 

the  soil  a  light  watering,  just  sufficient  to  damp  it 

through,  and  stand  them  under  a  stage  in  a  cold 

house  or  in  a  frame,  and  allow  them  to  dry  until 

the  next  day,  when  a  light  covering  of  leaf -soil  or 

fibre  may  be  given  to  them.    This  may  remain  until 

the  young  growth  approaches  an  inch  in  length, 

when  they  must  be  placed  on  a  side  stage  or  on  a 

ihelf  in  a  somewhat  close  greenhouse  and  given 

foU  light. 


HlPPBAETBUm. 

The  thorough  ripening  of  these  bulbous  plants  is 
now  the  most  importaiit  item  in  their  cultivation. 
Give  abundance  of  air  with  the  full  sunlight  on  all 
bright  days,  and,  if  the  pots  are  plunged,  waterinff 
must  be  gradually  withheld  until  the  first  or  seoona 
week  in  September,  when  they  should  be  dry 
enough  to  store  away  in  a  room  or  shed. 

ClXBRAEIAS  AND  PRIMULAS. 

Attend  to  the  potting  as  they  reouire  it,  and  do 
not  allow  them  to  become  pot-bouua  until  they  are 
placed  in  flowering  sized  pots. 
P01N8STTIA8. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  pot  up  a  number  of  the 
old  cut-back  plants  no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing 
so.  These  senerally  produce  smaller  bracts  than 
the  young  plants,  but  are  most  useful  for  cutting. 
Give  the  young  stock  plenty  of  light  and  air  to 
prevent  a  drawn  growth. 

Crotove. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  put  in  a  few  dozen  tops 
of  the  strongest  shoots.  These  should  be  selected 
for  good  foliase  and  colour,  and  if  placed  firmly  in 
fine  peat  and  sand,  in  3-inoh  pots,  which  should 


and  discontinued  its  use.  A  great  number  have 
been  too  cautious  to  risk  placing  their  Orchids 
entirely  in  leaf-mould,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  majority  are  epiphytal  plants,  and  to  pot 
them  entirely  in  leaf-mould  much  in  the  same  way 
as  one  would  a  seneral  plant  in  ordinary  soil  would 
be  entirely  against  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  viewed  the  subject  in  the  same 
light.  Though  I  can  imaj^ne  that  epiphytal 
Orchids  do  come  in  contact  (m  the  forks  of  trees, 
&a)  with  decaying  vegetation  to  some  extent,  yet  in 
the  majority  of  esses  we  find  that  they  grow  almost 
free  from  any  rooting  material  whatever,  merely 
dinging  to  the  branches  in  a  manner  that  Ivy 
clings  to  our  walls.  However,  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  is  not  altogether  necessary  to  abide 
entirely  by  Nature's  laws,  for  we  find  Uiat  many 
pUnts  fprow  in  a  rooting  material  which  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  come  in  contact  with  in  their  native 
habitat.  Regarding  the  same  I  may  here  mention 
an  instance  concerning  the  beautiful  Cattleya 
Mossife,  which  is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  for  we  find  that  after  a  few  years— that  is, 
when  they  have  lost  their  native  vigour — they  do 
in  many  cases  greatly  deteriorate,  especially  the 


OATTLBYA  MOSSIiE  IN  LEAF-MOULD  IM   THE  GARDEN  OF  MR. 

NEAR  LONDON. 


PITT,   ROSSLTN,   STAMFORD  HILL, 


be  plunffed  in  a  sharp  bottom-heat  in  a  close  case, 
they  win  make  smart  little  plants  for  the  winter 
in  rooms. 

EXACUM    MAORANTHUM. 

Those  who  possess  a  few  old  plants  that  have 
finished  blooming  should  now  cut  them  freely  back 
and  place  them  in  a  warm  growing  atmosphere, 
where  they  will  quickly  break  into  young  growth, 
from  which  cuttings  may  shortly  be  taken  to 
produce  next  year's  stock  of  plants. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaques. 


ORCHIDS. 


ORCHIDS   AND  LEAF-MOULD. 

ANY  comments  have  been  made  in  The 
Garden  with  regard  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Orchids  in  leaf- mould.  By 
some  it  is  severely  condemned,  while 
others  are  greatly  in  favour  of  its 
use.  Some  by  their  experiments 
have  met  with  great  success,  while  others  through 
failure  have  become  disgusted  with  the  material 
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Albino  section.  At  a  gentleman's  establishment  in 
this  district,  situated  a  short  distance  from  these 
ffardens,  a  number  of  Cattleya  MossIsb  have  grown 
for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  not  a  bit  of  peat  or 
moss  has  been  taken  on  the  place ;  the  plants  have 
been  grown  by  the  same  gardener  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  The  plants  bloom  well  annually,  and  are  in 
excellent  condition.  When  the  plants  have  re- 
quired repotting  pots  have  been  taken  and  crocked  in 
the  same  way  as  for  general  things,  and  they  have 
been  repotted  entirely  in  fibrous  loam  broken  to 
pieces  aoout  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  a  little  sand  or 
the  rubbish  from  the  potting  bench  mixed  with  it, 
and  a  few  crocks  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  water, 
and  the  soil  is  not  pressed  firm.  Upon  turning  the 
plants  out  of  their  pots  each  time  they  were 
repotted  the  roots  were  found  to  have  worked  freely 
among  the  lumps  of  loam  in  all  directions  without 
actually  penetrating  them.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  never  be  induced  to  pot  an  epiphytal  Orchid 
in  any  portion  of  loam  nor  advise  any  one  to  do  so, 
yet  the  above  instance  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
epiphytal  Orchids  do  and  will  thrive  in  a  material 
they  never  come  in  contact  with  in  their  native 
home.  This  is  what  we  fiud  with  regard  to  growing 
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epiphytal  OrohicU  in  leaf-mould.  If  these  do  not 
grow  in  leaf -mould  in  their  native  home  we  find 
they  are  hotter  here  (even  in  a  London  snharb)  than 
in  peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  not  that  a  vast  number 
of  plants  have  here  been  experimented  with,  but 
sufficient  to  prove  the  value  of  the  new  material. 
In  many  cases  the  Lculias,  Cattleyas,  and  Lslio- 
Cattleyas  (which  are  the  principal  subjects  of  this 
note)  have  produced  three  growths  in  one  year,  and 
the  way  they  break  double  and  produce  voung 
growths  from  the  backward  eyes  is  remarkable. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  Cat- 
tleya  Mossise  in  leaf-mould.  At  the  beginning 
of  1901  it  had  four  bulbs  and  one  lead,  the  same 
plant  this  season  bearing  twelve  blooms,  and  now 
has  eleven  bulbs  and  seven  leads,  four  of  the  latter 
showing  flower  sheaths. 

I  do  not  intend  to  convey  that  these  are 
fine  cultivated  or  well-bloomed  specimens,  but 
merely  to  show  the  rapid  way  they  increase  when 
{prown  in  leaf-mould,  and  at  present  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  pUnts  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Repotting  the  Plants. 

When  repottins  clean  pots  are  prepared,  and 
one  large  crock  is  laid  over  the  bottom  with  a  few 
others  or  Fern  roots  as  a  substitute  laid  to  the 
depth  of  about  1  inch  more  or  less  according  to  the 
size  of  the  pot.  Over  these  is  put  a  thin  layer  of 
moss,  freeing  the  roots  from  all  old  material  or 
planting  them  intact  as  the  case  may  demand. 
The  plants  are  placed  in  their  pots  in  the  usual 
way  entirely  in  leaf-mould,  just  as  received  from 
Messrs.  Sander,  St.  Albans,  merely  picking  away 
pieces  of  stick,  stones,  &c.  The  material  is  worked 
m  among  the  roots  or  around  the  ball  of  the  plants, 
and  pressed  moderately  firm  with  a  few  crocks  laid 
amon^it  to  allow  a  free  egress  of  water.  Sufficient 
space  IS  left  for  a  surface  layer  of  fresh  sphagnum 
moss. 

Watering  the  Plants. 

This  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  plants  are  not 
over- watered,  for  if  they  are  kept  for  any  length 
,  of  time  in  a  saturated  condition  the  roots  will  in 
consequence  decay  and  the  result  prove  disastrous. 
At  the  same  time  they  must  not  be  kept  too  dry  at 
the  roots  or  the  plants  would  shrivel  too  much 
and  the  growths  would  most  certainly  bo  checked, 
especially  during  summer,  and  when  the 
plants  are  growing.  I  think  in  some  cabes  that 
beginners  through  fear  of  over-waterins  have  gone 
to  the  extreme  and  kept  the  plants  ntr  too  dry. 
Lightly  sprinkling  the  surface  instead  of  properly 
watering  the  plants  when  they  are  dry  is  a 
practice  that  should  most  certainly  be  guarded 
asainst.  There  are  certain  exceptions,  for  instance 
it  we  know  that  a  plant  has  no  roots  other  than  on 
the  surface,  then  a  surface  watering  would  suffice, 
but  with  plants  that  have  become  well  rooted, 
these  should,  when  they  have  become  properly  dry, 
be  thoroughly  watered,  that  is,'  given  sufficient 
to  moisten  the  whole  material.  If  strict  attention 
is  given  to  these  items  when  watering  the  plants 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivatinff  Lselias, 
Cattleyas,  and  Leelio-C&ttleyas  in  leaf -mould 
(providing  other  conditions  pertaining  to  their 
culture  are  right),  even  near  cities  or  large  towns, 
and  far  better  results  may  be  anticipate  in  the 
pure  fresh  air  of  the  country  districts. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Roeslyn  Gardens^  Stan\ford  Hill,  London,  N. 


FLOWERING  OF  VANDA  TERES. 
At  the  recent  show  of  Orchids,  organised  by  the 
Sooi^t^  National  d'Horticulture,  several  plants  of 
Vanda  teres,  form  ins  little  bushes  more  than  a 
m^tre  in  height  and  bearing  numerous  flowers, 
were  observed  in  the  oollection  exhibited  W  M. 
Opoix,  head  gardener  at  the  Luxembourg.  These 
plants  were  much  noticed,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  grow 
vanda  teres,  and  it  rarely  flowers  in  European 
collections.  The  collection  of  Baron  F.  de  Roth- 
schild at  Waddeadon  Manor,  which  contains  many 
marvels,  is  especially  celebrated  for  its  magnificent 
Vanda  terres  ;  indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  without 
a  rival  in  the  world.  Those  of  the  Luxembourg 
can,  however,   well  bear  comparison.      They  do 


great  honour  to  the  ability  of  M.  Opoix,  who  is 
one  of  our  best  cultivators  of  Orchids.  Our  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  have  some  hints  on  the 
process  of  culture  used  by  M.  Opoix.  The  most 
important  point  is  this:  the  plants  are  kept 
abM>lutely  dry  during  the  winter,  so  much  so  that 
the  leaves  wrinkle  up  and  present  an  appearance 
that  would  sadden  the  heart  of  those  cultivators 
who  are  so  eager  to  use  the  waterins-pot.  Never- 
theless, the  health  of  the  plants  does  not  suffer 
from  this  dryness,  in  fact,  the  effect  is  just  the 
opposite.— CAronigt/e  Hortkolt, 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MR,    JAMES    DOUGLAS, 
GREAT    BOOKHAM. 

GREAT  BOOKHAM  is  situated 
in  a  delightful  part  of  Surrey,  some 
three  miles  distant  from  Leather- 
head,  and  it  is  there  that  Mr.  James 
Douglas  ^rows  the  Carnations  for 
which  he  is  so  well  known.  On  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Great  Bookham  the 
houses  presented  a  beautiful  sight — they  were  full 
of  Carnation  plants  iu  flower.  The  variety  was 
bewildering,  Carnations  of  all  types — selfs,  fancies, 
bizarres,  and  flakes— helped  towards  the  dij^play. 
Malmaisons,  too,  were  included,  but  most 
numerous  of  all,  perhaps,  were  the  yellow  ground 
fancies.  Mr.  Douglas  has  done  much  towards 
improving  these  flowers  hy  the  introduction  of 
varieties  of  robust  constitution,  which  bid  fair  to 
supersede  the  older  and  weakly  varieties  for  border 
culture. 

The  new  Carnations  at  Edenside  are  always  of 
interest,  and  among  them  we  may  mention  the 
following :  Bookham  Clove,  large,  pure  white, 
Clove  scented,  with  well-formed  petals ;  Badoura, 
clear  deep  yellow,  with  rose  margin  ;  Othello,  a 
Picotee  with  yellow  ground  and  broad  margin  of 
crimson ;  Horsa,  a  yellow  ground  fancy,  heavily 
marked  and  margined  with  crimson ;  Rabelais, 
clear  yellow,  with  purple  margin ;  The  Dawn, 
bright  pink,  very  free,  an  excellent  variety  for 
border  culture;  Yeoman,  a  white  ground  fancy, 
heavily  marked  with  crimson  ;  Mrs.  Gay  Sebright, 
light  rose,  a  vigorous  grower;  Ivo  Sebright,  a 
sport  from  the  preceding,  flaked  with  heliotrope  ; 
and  Lady  Wolverton,  rose-pink.  Among  the 
older  and  better-known  sorts  we  noted  Artemis, 
scarlet,  flaked  and  streaked  with  lavender ; 
Bendigo,  bluish  purple,  quite  a  distinct  attractive 
colour ;  Guinevere,  buff  ground,  striped  and 
marked  with  pink ;  Miss  Audrey  Campbell,  a 
yellow  self,  large  flowers ;  Lady  Hermione,  rose 
self;  the  blooms  of  this  variety,  which  has  received 
an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  are  of  J>erfect  form  and  always  much 
admired ;  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro',  white,  large,  and 
of  excellent  form ;  Seymour  Corkran,  a  distinct 
shade  of  amber ;  this  variety  has  also  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  Sweet  Lavender  is  a  &ncy  well  named, 
the  flowers  are  heavily  marked  with  lavender  upon 
a  pale  apricot-coloured  ground.  Trojan  is  still  one 
of  the  finest  white  selfs,  and  Agnes  Sorrell,  dark 
marone,  among  the  finest  dark  Carnations. 

Of  yellow  ground  Ficotees  Mr.  Douglas  has  a 
splendid  collection,  all  the  best  varieties  raised  by 
Mr.  Martin  Smith  and  himself  being  included. 
Among  so  many  really  beautiful  flowers  it  is 
difficult  to  mention  a  few  as  being  of  superior 
merit;  but  we  may  mention  the  following  as 
especially  fine :  Childe  Harold,  flowers  of  elegant 
form,  with  deep  rose  margin;  this  variety  has 
received  several  first-class  certificates,  and  for 
three  successive  seasons  won  the  prize  given  for 
the  best  bloom  at  the  National  Carnation  Society's 
show  ;  Borderer,  bright  yellow,  edged  with  bright 
red ;  Lauzan,  a  distinct  flower,  clear  jrellow,  with 

Eurple  edge ;  Ladv  St.  Oswald,  margin  of  petals 
right  red ;  Galatea,  with  rose-red  margin ; 
Alcinous,  lemon-yellow,  margined  rich  purple ; 
Diana,  clear  yellow,  with  broad  scarlet  margin  ;  and 
Rosalind,  a  lovely  Picotee  with  broad  rose  margin. 


Mr.  Douglas  now  has  quite  a  number  of  vsrietia 
of  Malmaisons  raised  by  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  sod 
if  they  do  not  supersede  the  old  blush  and  pink 
sorts  they  at  least  provide  very  welcome  vanetj 
of  colouring.  Calypso,  pale  rose ;  Horace  Hutchin- 
son, rich  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Trelawny,  dark  flshnon; 
Sir  Charles  Freemantle,  very  larse,  rich  rose-pink; 
lolanthe,  briffht  rose ;  and  Nell  Gwynne,  white, 
are  among  the  most  distinct.  Mr.  Douglas  aLn 
has  an  extensive  collection  of  show  Carnations,  by 
which  are  meant  bizarres  and  flakes.  There  an 
scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  and  purple  bizarres,  purple 
scarlet,  and  rose  flakes,  ana  there  are  varieties  of 
each  of  these  types.  White  ground  Piootees  (red- 
edged,  purple-eaged,  and  rose  and  scarlet-edged), 
Tree  or  PerpetuM  Flowering  Carnations  and  Pmb 
are  also  largely  grown  by  Mr.  Douglat*,  and  many 
Carnation  growers  can  testify  to  the  good  resold 
obtained  from  his  seed. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

THE    SUMMER    PRUNING    OF    THE 
APPLE    AND    PEAR. 

OF  late  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
many  owners  of  gardens  macii 
interested  in  gardening,  and  especi- 
ally the  hardy  fruit  growing  aspect. 
I  do  not  mean  a  fleeting  interest, 
but  a  real  practical  interest  in  all 
technical  details  of  work  likely  to  lead  to  sacoett. 
Few  subjects  connected  with  the  growth  of  the 
Pear  and  the  Apple  appeal  to  them  with  greater 
force  and  interest  than  does  a  suggestion  as  to  how 
the  summer  pruning  of  these  trees  should  be 
carried  out.  it  depends  very  largely  on  whether 
the  summer  pruning  is  attended  to  in  tinie 
and  in  the  proper  way  as  to  the  returns  and 
quality  of  fruit. 

The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  refer  more 
particularly  to  bush  and  pyramid  trees,  which 
it  is  desired  to  keep  within  moderate  limiu 
in  somewhat  small  gardens.  Taking  an  ordinary 
bush  tree  as  an  example,  the  time  has  now  arrived 
to  shorten  the  young  shoots  of  this  year's  growth. 
The  leading  shoots  (at  the  apex  of  the  main 
branches,  should  have  one- third  their  length  cat  off, 
and  the  lateral  shoots  growing  out  of  the  side  of 
the  branches  should  be  cut  to  within  seven  learei 
of  their  base.  Many  amateurs  are  very  keen  on 
knowing  why  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  branches 
back  in  this  way.  To  one  gentleman  who  asked 
this  question  I  was  able  to  give  an  illustration  of 
the  value  of  the  practice  by  showing  him  long 
barren  branches  on  many  of  his  trees  quite  innocent 
of  fruit  buds  or  growth  of  any  kina,  and  that  in 
the  middle  of  his  trees, where  fruit  should  be  abon- 
dant,  the  result  of  neglecting  to  adopt  this  practice. 
These  branches  were  left  their  whole  length,  with 
the  result  that  a  few  buds  only,  at  the  apex  of  ths 
shoots,  broke  into  growth,  leaving  the  beet  part  oC 
the  shoot — the  base  and  the  middle — barren  of 
fruit  or  foliase  for  all  time.  It  is  to  cause  the 
furnishing  of  every  branch  in  the  tree  with 
abundance  of  fruitful  buds  that  the  adoption  of 
this  plan  is  recommended.  At  the  winter  pruning 
they  must  be  further  shortened,  the  leading  shoots, 
if  at  all  weak,  to  6  inches,  and  the  stronger  ones  to 
9  inches. 

The  lateral  side  shoots  should  be  pruned  bad^ 
in  the  same  way,  the  weak  ones  to  two  bods 
of  their  base,  and  the  stronger  ones  to  three.  The 
practice  of  cutting  awav  this  growth  in  the  sammer 
affects  the  trees  beneficialljr  in  other  ways,  hot 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  their  removal  admits  the 
warm  rays  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  among  the  leaves 
and  branches  during  late  summer  and  autumn, 
helping  materially  to  ripen  the  wood  and  develop 
strong  wood  buds.  Indeed,  if  the  summer  pruning 
of  these  trees  has  been  properly  attended  to,  there 
will  be  very  little  winter  pruning  required.  Every 
branch  of  a  bush  or  pyramid  fruit  tree  should  be 
separated  from  another  by  at  least  9  inches  in 
summer  when  the  foliage  is  on  (in  winter,  of  course, 
it  will  be  more).  Immediate  attention  to  this 
important  work  in  the  fruit  garden  will  make  all 
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the  diffbrenoe  in  the  qaality  and  weic|ht  of  the  frait 
crop  the  foUowiDg  eeftson,  aa  it  will  also  in  the 
bailding  up  of  a  hiuulaome  and  frnilfal  tree. 

OwBM  Thomas. 


APPLE    LORD    GROSVENOR    FOR 

AMATEURS. 

In  aoine  seasons,  and  f reqnentlv  in  years  of  scarcity 

or  fmilare,  some  sorts  do  so  well  that  it  is  pleasing 

to  note  a  crop,  no  matter  what  the  variety  or 

where  grown.    In  oar  own  case,  and  I  have  seen 

it  in  Mveral  others  in  the  neighboarhood,  Lord 

Oroavenor  is  bearing  what  may  be  termed  a  full 

crop.     This  is  very  Strang,  as  many  other  trees 

have  not  got  a  single  fruit.    This  points  out  the 

value  of  such  sorts,  as,  though  not  a  keepine  fruit, 

its  season  being  August  and  September,  it  is  most 

valuable  when  others  fail     I  have  rarely  known 

this  variety  to  fail,  and  this  points  out  its  value 

for  amateurs  who  have  little  space  and  do  not 

want  too  many  varieties.     Another  point  in  its 

favour  is  that  as  a  cordon-grown  tree  it  is  our  best 

fruiter.      Lord  Grosvenor  will  grow  where  Lord 

Suffield   fails.    It   is   a    remarlutbly  free-bearine 

Codlin,  and  appears  to  do  well  in  both  light  and 

heavy  soil,  and  fruits   in  a  very  young   state ; 

indeed,  so  freely  that  thinning  is  necessary.     With 

me  this  variety  does  well  as  a  standard,  and  is  an 

excelleDt  orchard  tVee.     The  fruits  are  not  small, 

and  they  cook  well,  lasting  into  the  autumn  when 

given  cool  storage.  G.  Wtthu. 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

BROAD     BEANS. 

ONE  of  the  most  useful  summer  vege- 
i  tables  is  the  Broad  Bean,  when  the 
I  pods  are  grown  so  that  they  can 
f  be  eaten  without  so  much  cooking 
to  make  them  palatable.  When  in 
a  seedy  state  they  are  coarse  and 
ot  peculiar  flavour.  Of  late  years  there  has  been 
considerable  improvement  in  this  vegetable,  especi- 1 
ally  in  the  Long  Pod  section,  a  variety  of  which  { 
is  illustrated.  Doubtless  the  Long  Pods  of  late  | 
years  have  found  more  favour  than  the  old  Broad 
Bean,  of  which  the  Broad  Windsor  is  the  type,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  addition  to  a  better 
shaped  pod,  the  Beans  also  are  of  superior  quality. 
Take  the  Giant  Green  varietv  ;  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  cross  between  the  Windsor  and  the  Long  Pod, 
and  the  result  is  a  great  gain.  It  possesses  the  size 
of  the  Windsor, with  a  much  longer  pod,  containing 
seven  to  nine  Beans,  and  these  of  a  dark  green 
colour,  which  is  retained  when  cooked.  The  flavour 
is  mild  and  delicate ;  indeed,  if  this  is  eaten  in  a 
voung  state,  in  my  opinion  they  are  equal  to 
Marrow  Peas. 

Thore  are  other  varieties,  such  as  Mammoth  Lonjg 
Pod,  Exhibition  and  Prolific  Imperial   Long  Pod, 
and  the  older  Johnsons,  all  well  worth  growing; 
and  after  these  come  the 
Broad  Windsors,  but  these 
could    easily    be   divided 
into  two  sorts,  the  white 
seeded  and  the  green.     I 
prefer    the    last    named, 
and  I  think  green  Beans 
nre  of  better  flavour.     I 
do  not  see  any  need  for 
growing  such  varieties  as 
the  old  Windsor  with  two 

or  three  Beans  in  a  pod ; 

it  is  much  better  to  grow 

some  of   the  newer  race, 

which  give  a  double  crop 

on  the  same  space. 
The  Broad  Bean  has  got 

a  bad  name  through  being 

gathered  too  old.     In  our 

own    case    we  grow  this 

vegetable     largely,     but 

aither    the    pods    daily. 

The  Beans  when  shelled^ 

are  very  little  larger  than 

Marrow  Peas  ;  this  is 


the  best  way  to  serve  this  vegetable,  and  those 
who  now  dislike  them  would  probably  change 
their  opinion  if  they  tried  them  in  this  way. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  that  it  is  wasteful 
to  cook  the  pods  so  young.  I  do  not  think  so,  as 
when  the  pods  are  allowed  to  mature  it  checks 
growth,  whereas  if  gathered  in  a  younff  state 
there  is  less  demand  on  the  plants,  and  they 
yield  for  a  longer  time. 

We  get  very  early  supplies  by  ffrowing  under 
glass  early  in  the  year  and  then  pUnting  out  I 
am  aware  many  would  hesitate  to  grow  Broad 
Beans  in  pots,  but  I  can  safely  say  there  are  few 
vegetables  that  give  a  better  return  if  planting  out 
is  done  carefully,  and  much  earlier  produce  is 
secured.  The  old  system  of  sowing  in  October  or 
November  in  an  open  quarter  is  not  advisable,  as 
the  phmts  frequently  pass  through  the  winter  till, 
say  February,  and  then  make  new  growth.  Of  late 
years  this  has  been  cut  down  by  frost.  We  get 
much  better  results  by  sowing  in  a  cold  frame  in 
January  and  planting  out  early  in  March.  In  this 
way  pcds  are  usually  gathered  early  in  June. 

For  late  supplies  Uie  Broad  Windsor  section  is 
the  best.  The  varieties  grown  on  a  stiff  soil  do 
well,  and  many  could  eat  these  if  the  outer  skin 
were  removed  before  cooking.  The  Broad  Bean 
should  not  be  grown  in  poor  land.  I  have  referred 
to  the  cooking  of  Beans.  On  the  Continent  if  they 
are  at  all  old  they  are  boiled  and  the  skins  rubbed 
off.  There  are  several  ways  of  cooking  them  to 
make  them  more  appetisinff.  I  have  seen  them 
chopped  up  with  fine  Parsley  and  served  with 
butter.  I  am  aware  that  our  old  modes  of  cooking 
the  Bean  are  mostly  with  bacon,  but  I  think  the  best 
way  is  to  cook  the  bacon  first  and  then  the  Beans, 
as  if  cooked  with  the  bacon  it  spoils  the  colour  of 
the  Beans. 

The  culture  of  the  Broad  Bean  is  so  simple  that 
few  words  are  required.  I  have  referred  to  an 
early  lot  raised  under  glass.  Another  sowing 
should  be  made  in  the  open  in  February  or  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  workable,  another  three  weeks 
later,  a  sowing  in  April,  and  another  in  May, 
will  give  a  long  supply  ;  the  two  last  sowing  are 
made  on  an  east  or  north  quarter,  and  if  possible  in 
heavy  soil  or  a  moist  position.  The  plants  should 
be  topped  early  to  get  pods  low  down  the  stems 
and  a  sturdy  plant.  G.  Wtthis. 


TURNIP-ROOTED   BEETS. 

Thb  original  name  given  to  the  first  type  of 
this  Beet — the  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted —  lends 
belief  to  the  assumption  that  it  was  of  Eastern 
origin.  A  standard  like  **  The  Vegetable  Garden  " 
(Vflmorin  and  Co.)  makes  no  mention  of  the 
probable  origin  of  the  type,  but  catalogues  of 
vegetable  seeds  published  in  the  seventies  are 
found  stating  that  the  **  Turnip-rooted  Beet  is  a 
new  introduction  from  E^ypt'*  The  first  of  these 
Beets  was  flat,  like  a  Milan  Turnip,  and  irreguUr 
in  outline,  but  careful  selection  has  done  much  to 
impart  symmetry  of  shape  to  newer  introductions. 


The  Americans  did  much  both  to  popularise  and 
improve  this  type  of  Beet ;  probably  the  greatest 
advance  has  faieen  made  by  home  growers,  and  we 
have  now  Turnip-rooted  Beets  as  handsome  in 
shade  as  the  finest  type  of  model  Turnip,  of  a  deep 
bright  crimson  ex  tenor,  the  flesh  deeper  still  in 
colour,  uniform  in  tint  throughout  the  ball  of  flesh, 
tender  and  crisp.  It  has  been  said  that  "crimson- 
leaved  Beets  are  all  very  rich  in  flavour,"  but  the 
paler  the  flesh  the  less  is  there  of  a  saccharine 
flavour. 

The  great  value  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet  lies 
in  their  earliness,  which  makes  them  invaluable  for 
forming  a  part  of  a  collection  of  vegetables  exhibited 
early  in  July,  and  also  because  it  is  so  well  adapted 
for  culture  on  both  heavy  and  shallow  soils,  forming 
its  bulbs  upon  the  surface,  and  therefore  secure 
from  obstacles  in  the  soil  which  might  affect  its 
shape. 

When  at  Boston,  a  few  days  since,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  a  most  interesting  trial 
of  Beets  and  other  vegetables  in  the  seeoT  trial 
grounds  of  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Sons,  Limited, 
wholesale  seed  growers  of  Boston.  Here  is  a  deep 
and  fertile  black-brown  loam  of  good  heart  and 
considerable  depth,  a  model  sou  for  vegetable 
culture.  Of  several  stocks  of  Turnip-rooted  Beets 
being  grown  here,  Sutton's  Globe  was  undoubtedly 
the  best,  and  was  represented  by  a  very  fine  stock 
indeed ;  earliness,  shape,  and  colour,  all  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  ;  in  outline  perfect,  the 
skin  of  a  deep  bright  red  colour,  the  flesh  deep 
dark  crimson,  and  uniform  in  tint  throughout. 
This  is  a  stock  W.  W.  Johnson  and  Sons  are 
growing  largely.  Mr.  E.  J.  Deal,  the  manager  of 
the  firm,  said  that  he  had  made  trials  of  all  the 
new  Turnip-rooted  Beets  from  America,  but  could 
find  no  advance  on  the  Globe,  either  for  earliness, 
colour,  and  shape.  So  far  the  Turnip-rooted  Beets 
generally  have  green  leaves,  or  only  slightly  tinted 
with  colour.  Mr.  Deal  is  selecting  a  type  with  a 
leaf  as  bright  in  colour  as  that  of  any  long  Beet  in 
cultivation.  In  the  description  given  of  an 
American  selection  known  as  Henderson's  Crimson 
Globe,  it  is  said  to  possess  very  large  leaves,  so  it 
would  seem  that  the  American  seed  ffrowers  are 
proceeding  along  the  same  lines.  It  can  be  observed 
that  small  allotment  holders  are  growing  the 
Turnip-rooted  Beets,  and  find  it  profitable  to  do 
so.  R.  Dean. 


STRAP-LEAVED   TURNIPS. 

Thb  original  white  strap-leaved  Turnip  was  of 
American  origin,  and  was  introduced  to  English 
^^ardens  half  a  century  or  so  ago ;  the  leaves, 
instead  of  being  lobed,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
Turnips,  were  almost,  if  not  quite,  entire  their 
whole  length.  Subsequently,  a  red-topped  variety 
was  selected,  the  Turnip  itself  being  flattish-round 
instead  of  globular.  The  Milan  Turnips,  so  useful 
on  account  of  their  earliness,  are  also  strap-leaved ; 
it  is  a  type  that  is  earlier  and  more  refined  than 
the  ordinary  strap-leaved,  and  whiter  in  the  flesh. 
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The  Milan,  a  fine  type  of  the  Snowball,  and  also 
one  of  the  Golden  Ball,  are  the  beet  garden 
Tamips.  R.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


GREAT  MARLOW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Tbb  ninth  annuAl  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  4th  and  6th  Inst.,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  weather  of  the  past  few  months  has  been  reiy  prejadidal 
to  gardening  in  the  district,  an  excellent  display  was  bronght 
together.  Many  of  the  gardens  hare  been  flooded,  and 
operations  have  had  to  come  to  a  standstill  on  several 
occasions,  or  the  present  gathering  would  probably  hare 
been  the  best  of  the  series ;  as  it  was  it  proved  to  be  the  most 
creditable  of  the  past  three  or  four  seasons.  The  arrange- 
ments, in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Cripps  and  an  energetic 
committee,  were  as  good  as  could  be  wished  for. 

The  centre  of  the  Targe  marquee  was  devoted  to  the  groups 
and  the  specimen  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  in  both  of 
which  there  were  some  grand  exhibits.  Mr.  E.  Riley,  Marlow 
(gardener.  Mr.  T.  W.  Jordan),  was  first  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  of  72  square  feet.  The 
Begonias,  Crotons,  Humeas,  and  Orevllleas  were  all  splendidly 
grown  planta,  and  they  were  admirably  staged.  Sir  w. 
Clayton,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Sharpe),  was  second  with 
a  display  that  had  not  sufficient  flowering  plants  in  it  to 
produce  the  finest  effect. 

In  the  class  for  three  specimen  plants  in  flower,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Jordan  was  again  flrst,  followed  by  Mr.  R.  Hay-Murrav, 
Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  BlackmoreX  and  Mr.  J.  Sharpe  In 
the  order  named.  In  the  winning  set  of  three  foliage  plants, 
Mr.  J.  Sharpe  had  a  grandly  grown  example  of  Alocaaia 
macrorhiza  variegate,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the  best 
plants  in  the  show.  Mr.  T.  W.  Jordan  was  second,  and  Mr. 
T.  Blackmore  third.  The  latter  included  an  enormous  Aspi- 
distra that  would  easily  have  made  a  score  of  respectable 
plants.  Ferns,  Caladiums,  Fuchsias,  tuberous  -  rooted 
Begonias,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Coleuses,  and  other  plants 
were  all  admirably  shown  by  the  growers  named  above,  by 
whom  the  whole  of  the  prizes  were  divided.  Mr.  Jordan's 
Fuchsias  and  Begonias  were  magnificent. 

There  were  several  classes  devoted  to. cut  fiowers,  and  in 
many  cases  the  exhibits  were  above  the  average  in  the  quality 
of  the  blooms,  but  they  lost  in  effect  through  heavy  sUiglng. 
It  was  noticeable  here  again,  as  In  the  classes  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  that  Messrs.  Jordan,  Sharpe, 
and  Blackmore  annexed  the  bulk  of  the  awards.  Mr.  A.  D. 
Cripps,  Marlow  Csardener,  Mr.  J.  Weaving),  had  the  best 
annuals,  splendid  flowers,  wh<i6e  beauty  was  well-nigh  lost 
by  the  crowded  manner  in  which  they  had  been  dumped  into 
the  vases. 

Fruit  was  creditably  shown  in  the  majority  of  the  classes, 
the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Madresfield  Court  Orapes, 
included  in  Mr.  Blackmore's  winning  collection,  being 
especially  fine.  Black  Hamburgh  Orapes  were  not  as  good 
as  usual,  the  season  having  been  against  the  colouring.  Sir 
H.  y.  Neale,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  O.  Martin),  stepped  In 
and  won  several  prizes  In  this  section,  showing  very  strongly 
in  some  cases.  Vegetables  were  handsomely  staged  by  the 
exhibitors  named,  and  also  bv  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  Marlow 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  Ooodman),  who  was  conspicuously  succesfni. 

Table  decorations  and  bouquets  of  wild  flowers  were  shown 
in  Immense  numbers,  but  except  the  table  of  wild  flowers 
there  was  nothing  particularly  meritorious. 

In  the  non-competitive  section,  which  was  such  an 
excellent  feature  of  the  show,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hudson,  Danes- 
field,  Marlow  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Olbson),  sent  a  most  beautiful 
group  of  plants,  which  were  not  unlv  well  grown  but 
admirably  arranged ;  this  was  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in 
the  entire  exhibition.  Mr.  T.  Blackmore  also  sent  a  fine 
ffroup  "not  for  competition."  The  trade  supported  the 
fixture  In  a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Sluuffh,  contributed  some  charming  Roses ;  Mr.  £.  F.  Such 
and  Mr.  W.  Henley,  both  of  Maidenhead,  showed  excep- 
tionally ffood  herbaceous  fiowers ;  Messrs.  J.  Lalng  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  arranged  well-grown  Caladiums,  Palms,  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Diacnnas,  and  other  plants;  and  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Maidenhead,  staged  In  an  artistic  manner  a  group  of 
Begonias,  Francoas,  and  Kulaliaa. 

UPTON  SHOW. 
This  popular  Cheshire  event  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
12th  Inst.,  in  the  grounds  at  Upton  Lawn,  kindly  lent  by 
Mr.  J.  M.  Frost,  who  during  the  dsy  held  a  garden  party, 
at  which  many  of  the  best  local  families  were  represented. 
There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  entries, 
these  being  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  even  quality 
throughout.  The  centre  of  interest  was  undoubtedly  Uie 
table  decorations,  some  very  charming  effects  being  accom- 
plished. Nothing  could  have  looked  richer  than  the  flrst 
prize,  set  up  with  excellent  taste  by  Miss  J.  S.  Robinson, 
and  composed  of  Scabiosa  caucasla  Intermingled  with 
Oymophila  panlculata ;  the  second  went  to  Mrs.  MacGilli- 
cuady  for  white  and  yellow  Begonias  and  Maidenhair  Kern ; 
third.  Miss  Linda  Frost  for  Iceland  Popples  and  Asparagus 
plumosus.  The  groups  arranged  for  effect  from  Mr.  B. 
Olegg  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Ford)  and  Msjor  MacOillicuddy 
(gardener,  Mr.  £.  Stubbe)  were  deserving  of  much  praise, 
the  latter  gentleman  with  well-coloured  Caladiums,  Crotons, 
Acalyphas,  Dracaenas,  Enlalias,  and  capital  Llllums  and 
Celoslas,  making  a  noble  effect. 

In  the  herbaceous  section  the  cut  flowers,  such  as 
Alstrcemeria  aurea,  Oaillardlas,  Phloxes,  Helenlum  pumilnm 
roagnificum,  and  Llllums,  Miss  Humberston  (gardener,  Mr. 
R.  Wskefield)  set  up  a  most  convincing  stand  ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Walker.  The  Carnations  and  Picotees  from  the 
former  were  of  excellent  -  quality.  Roses -from  -  BJ«Jor 
MacOillicuddy  were  In  fine  condition,  as  were  the  Culeus 
from  Mr.  W.  R.  Moss. 


Indoor  fruit  was  not  a  strong  competition.  Major 
MacOillicuddy  taking  honours  with  Buckland  Sweetwater 
and  Mr.  F.  Richmond  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  the 
collection. 

Others  successful  in  classes  were  Miss  Humberston  and 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Frost,  F.  Richmond,  B.  Olegg,  and  W.  R. 
Moss.  A  splendid  collection  of  Carnations  came  from  the 
gardens  of  the  late  Judge  Wynne  Foulkes,  and  Roses  and 
herbaceous  plants  in  capital  condition  from  Messrs. 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. 


DUTCH  HORTICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 
At  a  meeting  held  on  June  24  Itat  first-ekM  ceriificaUs  were 
awarded  to  the  following:  Odontoglossum  crispum  var., 
from  Mr.  W.  C.  Baron  V.  Boctzelaur,  at  Maartensdigh, 
and  to  Rosa  polyantha  (seedling),  an  improvement  on 
Buphrosyne,  from  Messrs.  Gratama  Bros,  and  Co.,  Hoogeven. 
CertiJleaUa  of  merit  went  to  the  following:  Delphinium 
hybridum  Prof.  Van  Thersom,  from  Mr.  W.  V.  Veen,  Leiden  ; 
Biota  orlentalls  aurea  (seedling),  from  Mr.  A.  Spaargaven. 
Hulsineer;  Cattleya  Mendeli  variety,  from  Mr.  P.  W. 
Lutvens,  Baam,  and  to  Dianthusplumarlus  Moeheimi,  from 
Mr.  B.  Buys,  Dedemsvaart.  and  to  Papaver  orientale 
Mahoney  from  the  same  exhibitor.  A  etUtural  commenda- 
tion went  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Goes,  for  a  specimen  Gnapha- 
lium  Leontopodium  (Edelweiss),  and  a  tilver  medal 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials  from  Mr.  B.  Ruys, 
Dedemsvaart. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  29th  ult.,  first-class 
certificates  went  to  the  following :  Anthurlum  J.  H.  Tromp 
Meesters,  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Tromp  Meesters,  Steenwigh ; 
Begonia  Fleur  de  Nelge,  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  Sahuret, 
and  Fuchsia  Andenhenan  Heinrlch  Henkel,  from  the 
Generaal  Adreaan  van  Suieten  Julnbonroschool,  at 
Frederiksoord  ;  to  Canna  indica  Jumm,  from  Messrs.  Van 
Namen  Bros.,  Zurjndrecht.  Certificate  of  merit  to  Haeman- 
thus  fascinator,  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Van  Der  Bero,  Amsterdam ; 
Rose  Lady  Roberts,  Mr.  H.  J.  Beemint,  Aalter ;  Chrysan- 
themum segetum  Helios,  and  Alamson  miniata  superba  both 
from  Messrs.  Groenewegen  and  (]o.,  Amsterdam.  A  botanical 
eertiJUale  went  to  Ageratum  mexicanum  crispum,  from 
Messrs.  Groenewegen  and  Co.,  Amsterdam,  and  cuUural 
commendation  to  Chrysanthemum  Soleil  d'Ootobre,  from 
Messrs.  Bodes  and  Lemhes,  Dordrecht,  for  excellence  of 
culture,  and  a  eUver  medal  to  a  collection  of  Delphiniums 
from  Mr.  W.  Van  Veen,  Leiden. 

SHERBORNE  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
This  Isa  flourishing  society,  having  about  120  member8,a  large 
number  of  them  being  honorary,  and  are  either  business  men 
or  gentlemen  in  connexion  with  the  High  School ;  the 
larger  portion  of  them  take  a  deep  Interest  in  horticulture. 
Its  flourishing  condition  Is  due  to  its  having  good 
officers,  the  president  having  held  the  position  flve 
years.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Urban  District  Council, 
and  consequently  has  a  position  on  the  bench,  an 
office  not  often  held  by  a  working  gardener  (he  is 
head  gardener  at  King's  School).  On  a  recent  Wednesday 
Canon  F.  B.  Westoott  (headmaster  of  Sherborne  School) 
entertained  the  members  In  the  gymnasium.  About  sixty 
sat  down  to  tea,  the  company  Including  Major  McAdam,  Mr. 
John  Dean  (president),  and  numbers  of  honorary  members. 
Afterwards  the  secretary  (Mr.  C.  B.  Bret)  announced  that 
letters  of  apology  had  been  received  from  Messrs.  G.  F. 
Stokes,  John  DIngley,  J.  Pooley,  Copp(Holnest),T.  Turton 
(Castle  Gardens^  SUcey  (Merriott  Nurseries),  Dyke  (Milbome 
Port),  and  others.  Mr.  Crook,  of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Canon  Westcott  for  his  hospi- 
tality, and  congratulated  the  society  on  Its  able  officers. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Penny  seconded  the  vote,  which  was  carried  with 
applause.  Then  followed  bowling  on  the  head  master's 
lawn  and  various  games  in  the  fl^mnaslum,  which  were 
succeeded  by  a  smoking  concert.  Instrumental  music  was 
rendered  by  a  string  band  formed  by  a  few  of  Sherborne 
School  boys,  under  the  conductorshlp  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  Mr. 
Regan  being  the  leader. 

GATEACRE    SHOW. 
The  thirty-second  annual  fixture  was  held  on  the  12th  Inst, 
in  the  charmimr  grounds  of  the  president,  Colonel  W.  H. 
Walker,  M.P.    The  competitive  section  fully  maintained  its 
high  position,  the  vegetables  especially  being  well  staged. 

As  usual  a  number  of  exhibits  were  sent  from  the  leading 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  were  awarded  certificates 
of  merit :  Groups  of  plants  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Barham,  gardener  to 
Colonel  W.  H.  Walker,  M.P. ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Moorman,  gardener 
to  Colonel  J.  B.  Gaskell,  J. P. ;  Mr.  R.  Brigenshaw,  gardener 
to  H.  D.  Bateson,  £«q,  ;  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  S  Sanday, 
Esq. ;  Mr.  G.  Cliffe,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Atherton,  Esq.  For 
fruit  Mr.  T.  Hayes,  gardener  to  Miss  Janlon,  Mr.  T.  Hitch- 
man,  gardener  to  M.  Earle,  Esq ,  J. P.,  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Harrison.  Cat  flowers  by  Mr.  J.  Bothwell. 
gardener  to  S.  S.  Bacon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  W.  D.  Skinner,  Esq., 
and  H.  Mlddleharst,  Esq.  Orchids  by  Messrs.  John  Cowan 
and  Co. 

The  Judges  spoke  highly  of  the  care  and  success  that  the 
cottagers  had  shown  In  their  gardens,  and  to  the  general 
success  that  had  attended  their  efforte.  Mr.  J.  Glover, 
secretary,  has  fulfilled  his  duties  in  an  exemplary  manner 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  society. 


ROCK  FERRY. 
This  annual  exhibition  was  held  In  chinning  weather  in 
the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Paterson  on  the  18th  inst.,  which 
proved  moet  acceptable  after  the  cramped  space  of  last 
year.  The  entries  were  most  satisfactory,  but  from  some 
unknown  cause  many  exhibits  were  not  staged. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect,  Dr.  Cooke  (^rdener,  Mr.  G.  Oiborne)  won 
with  a  well-arranged  comblnstlon,  in  which  Palms,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  and  Caladiums  made  a  pleasing  srouiidwoik  for 
Liliums,     Carnations,     Geraniums,    Phloxes,     and    other 


flowering  plants.  For  the  smaller  class,  O.  Aitkin.  In 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Morris)  led  with  a  bright  lot,  in  wS 
Caladiums  and  Llllums  proved  highly  effective;  J  fl. 
Kennlon,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Stokes)  was  seoood  with  t 
fresh  lot.  Single  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plants :  Mr 
G.  Osborne  won  with  a  well-f umished  Croton ;  Mrs.  httenos 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ferguson)8eoond  with  a  good  Gycas. 

Two  exotic  Ferns :  E.  Evans,  E<fq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Josci) 
scored  with  a  good  Nephrolepis  and  a  DavalUa. 

Six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants :  Mr.  O.  Osborne  von  vith 
good  plants,  his  Crotons  being  well  coloured. 

One  exotic  Fern  :  G.  E.  Grayson,  Esq.  (gaidener,  Mr.  W. 
Thomas)  won  with  Adiantum  cuneatnm. 

Four  stove  or  greenhouse  planU:  Mrs.  E.  Peel  (gsidsner. 
Mr.  J.  Bryan)  led  with  fresh  plants. 

Two  Fuchsias :  The  same  exhibitor  won  with  small  frerii 
plants. 

Two  Begonias :  Mr.  Thomas  won  with  fine  varieties. 
Cut  FL0WHB8. 

This  section  was  well  filled  and  generally  good  throagiioQt 

For  a  floral  display.  4  feet  by  2  feet,  J.  W.  Hodgson,  Bn^ 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Bell)  won  with  a  pleasing  oomUotUfls 
liditly  arranged. 

For  one  bouquet,  Mr.  J.  Williams  waa  the  winner,  ssd 
held  the  same  position  for  flowers  grown  in  the  open. 

Six  bunches,  stove  or  greenhouse :  Mr.  S.  Bell  led  vith 
choice  varieties. 

Twelve  bunches  grown  in  the  open  :  Mr.  J.  Lee  won  vitli 
a  very  fine  lot  of  clean  and  fresh  flowers. 

Six  bunches :  Mr.  W.  MlUington  had  the  finest  out  of  Mfn 
good  entries  for  six  Cactus  Dahlias,  J.  Clarke,  Esq.  (gard«n«, 
E.  Pownall)  scored. 

Collection  of  Carnations :  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Findlow)  won  in  a  strong  competition. 

Twelve  Roses :  R.  Kellock,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Josei) 
scored  with  good  blooms,  and  upheld  his  position  wlthdz 
varieties. 

Twelve  Asters  and  six :  J.  Robey,  Esq.  (gardener.  Mr.  A. 
Smith)  won  in  both  cases. 

Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas :  Mr.  S.  Bell  won  with  floe 
fiowers,  but  lacked  the  finish  they  deserved  by  too  eaInbe^ 
some  bunches. 

Fruit. 

Six  varieties :  Mrs.  Paterson  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  FenuoB) 
won  with  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandra  and  Black  Hambonb, 
Melon  Pride  of  Stourbridge,  Peaches  Dr.  Hogg  and  SfilriiiiR 
Castle,  and  Nectarine  Pine-apple. 

Hardy  fruits,  P.  C.  D.  Castle,  Eaq.  (gardener,  Mr.  G 
Irvine)  with  a  good  lot. 

Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh,  T.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Richards),  with  well  finished  types. 

Two  bunches  anv  other  black,  the  name  exhibitor  loond 
with  well  finished  bunches  of  Madresfield  0>urt 

Six  Peaches,  M.  Clover,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Crisp)  voa 
with  fine  fruits  of  Dymond. 

Six  Nectarines,  the  same  exhibitor,  with  well  ooloored  Bed 
Roman. 

Green-fleshed  Melon,  Mr.  E.  Stokes,  with  Carter's  Esriy 
Favourite. 

Scariet  fleshed,  Mr.  C.  Jones,  with  a  well  netted  seedliin^ 

Nine  Plums,  Mr.  C.  Irvine  was  flrst.  and  the  only  exhibitor. 

Blackcurrants,  Mr.  C.  Irvine  had  the  only  lot ;  sod  to 
red  Mr.  J.  Richards  proved  the  winner ;  white,  Mr.  A  Cri9- 
Raspberries,  Mr.  W.  Millington;  Cherries,  Mr.  A.  Crlip; 
Gooseberries,  Mr.  J.  Lee ;  Applets,  culinary,  Mr.  J.  Brsdsbtv, 
with  large  fruits ;  dessert,  Mr.  H.  Davies ;  Pears,  the  naie 
exhibitor. 

VBOETABLB& 

These  were  of  uniform  good  quality,  showing  that  in  tUi 
adverse  season  good  specimens  may  be  obtained  by  csrefsl 
culture. 

For  nine  distinct  kinds,  H.  D.  Trelawny,  Eeq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Clarke),  scored  with  flue  examples  of  Caullllover, 
Celery,  CarroU,  Onions,  Turnips,  Scarlet  Runners,  Tomatoeii 
snd  Potatoes;  G.  H.  Pllklngton,  E^q.  (gardener,  Mr.  D. 
Little),  an  excellent  second.  Three  dishes  PoUtoes,  Mr. 
J  R.  Carter  won  with  clean  even  tubers.  Twelve  Tomstos^ 
Mr.  J.  Clarke  scored  with  excellent  fair  sited  fruiie  of 
Polegate,  and  for  six  fruiU  Mr.  H.  Davis  proved  the  viooer 
Two  Cucumbers,  Sut 
of  Peas,  the  same 

Broad  Beans,  Mr.  J.  _.. ,   ,_     . 

Beans,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  with  an  unnamed  dish  which  «■• 
noticed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  section;  Sesnel 
Runners,  Mr.  J.  Clarke. 

The  amateurs  and  cottagers'  section  waa  well  filled  with 
exhiblU  highly  creditable  to  the  compeUtors,  the  vegeublei 
especially  showing  good  culture. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  Mr.  H.Mlddlehunt fort 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  set  up  in  his  well-known  ni\t\ 
Mr.  Smith,  group  of  planu,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Bell  form 
Pansies.  The  arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  «'• 
T.  B.  Kendall,  chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  Theaker. 

EAST  ANGUAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
AT  the  August  meeting  of  this  club  members  did  set 
turn  up  in  quite  such  strong  force  as  usual  «^*p£iT 
the  holiday  season.  The  president  (Mr.  J.  Poirley,  *-^°-£ 
read  an  interesting  paper  upon  *'  British  Ferns  In  ^<*"7*L 
There  were  nineteen  species  out  of  a  total  of  thiity-iw^ 
natives  of  Britain  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, «« 
many  dlstricta  (notwithstanding  the  hawker)  eUUpnwjf 
flne  planto  of  the  families  of  the  Pteris,  Ceterach.  Ouarnim, 
Lastrea,  Polystlchum,  and  Asplenium.  He  also  ^^^*^ 
the  methods  of  making  hardy  Fern  rockeries  aod  w^'f/r: 
suitable  varieties,  but  he  strongly  urged  those  Prtf7,"JJ 
if  they  found  an  uncommon  variety  not  to  grub  all  oi »  uP 
when  a  small  plant  would  suffice.  ^^ 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dabble,  Pine  Banks,  Thorpe,  also  resd  s  PfP" 
entitled  "  Our  Bird  and  Insect  Allies.  Mr.  Dobblehseloy 
t*een  a  close  observer  of  the  flora  and  fauna  o'^^U^S 
and  the  remarks  he  gave  of  the  various  foods  of  ourfsstnetw 
irieuds,  many  of  which  he  had  examined  to  dUoovsr  in* 


or  six  iruiM  Mr.  n.  i^avis  provea  wie  wui"«' 
■s,  Sutton's  Malcheen,  Mr.  J.  Clarke ;  one^ 
lame  exhibitor,  with  large  well-filled  pode; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  with  Targe  pods;  Freoch 
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oontenU  of  tbcir  eroiw,  thowed  Um  wornioiis  appttitot,  ytt 
oaetalBcas  of  Omm  Mends  of  Um  Rutlener.  AUhoQirh  the 
iBaect  world  produced  the  wont  of  gmrden  foet,  yet  Nature 
JuMi  aomewhat  balanced  Itaelf  by  inaecU  to  deitroy  theee. 
L  nfortttiiately,  haman  aneDciea  io  deetruylng  the  foea 
destroyed  the  friends,  some  meaaare  of  which  was  dne  to 
tlie  faet  of  their  not  being  safflclently  known. 

A  capital  discQssion  followed  both  papers,  lite  exhibition 
tables  were  well  stocked  with  grand  examples  in  all  fhilt, 
flower,  and  vegetable  sections.  In  the  non-conipetitiTe 
aeetfcMi  Mr.  George  DaTison,  Weetwick  House  Gardens, 
hircMiieht  up  a  charming  collection  of  Montbretias,  inclodlng 
tl>e  Dew  aecdling  named  after  himself,  and  an  unnamed 
^mx^tj  after  the  style  of  Germaalca,  but  of  a  more  reddish 
tint.  Hobbies,  Limited,  sent  up  two  blooms  of  the  curious 
coloared  etripied  H.P.  Boee  of  French  origin  (Roger 
T^mberiinX 

In  the  cumpetltive  classes  the  most  striking  feature  was  a 
special  prise  for  six  varieties  of  Camatlons,three  blooms  each, 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Betta,  Park  Lane,  Norwich,  who  Is  an 
artent  admirer  of  this  flower.    Mr.  A.  Hipper,  Eaton,  was 
t2ie  fortanate  winner  out  of  seven  stands,  nis  blooms  of  the 
new  variety,  Heckington,  coming  in  for  much  commendation. 
Mr.  E  C.  Bamus,  Hetheisett,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Uines,  Trowse, 
were  first  and  second  for  special  prixee  offered  by  Messrs. 
Daniels  Brothers,  Limited,  for  the  best  dUh  of  their  No.  1 
Tomato.     The  second  section  of  the  competition  for   the 
sQver  bowl,  presented  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Boardman,  took  place, 
Mr.  ¥.  Carrington  taking  twenty-two  points  sgalnst  twenty- 
one  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hinea 

The  monthly  competitive  exhibition  was  well  filled,  and 
some  ekiae  contests  were  witnessed.  For  Peaches  Mr.  F. 
WUliama,  Old  Cat  ton,  had  some  well  finished  fruit,  and  the 
Apricota  (ontaide  grown)  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Hinea,  Trowse, 
considering  the  adverse  season,  were  very  fine.  This  latter 
exhibitor  also  secured  many  points  for  vMstables,  his  Cauli- 
towers  1>eing  the  best  shown.  Mr.  C.  H.  Fox  (gardener  to 
Sir  K  B.  Mansel,  Bart.),  Old  Catton,  achieved  the  fine  per- 
formance of  taking  first  for  Plums,  Gooseberries,  Tomatoes, 
sad  Peaa,  and  these  from  a  garden  somewhat  high  and  light 
Isad.  A  silver  medal  given  by  the  lohthemic  Guano  Company 
fur  the  best  three  single  Fuchsias  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Sush, 
Ihocx>e  Hamlet. 

WILTS  H0BTICULTU2AL  SOCIETY. 
Thsouoh  the  kindness  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the 
sDDoal  exhibition  was  held  on  the  12th  Inst.,  in  the  charming 
groanda  attached  to  the  Palace,  and  was  in  every  war  a 
■ncceas.  The  committee,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Mr. 
Sj,  the  energetic  secretary,  deserve  success,  providing  as 
tbej  do  so  good  an  exhibition,  and  such  charming  music 
tied  by  the  band  of  the  Boyal  Marines  from 

Plahts^ 

if  not  nameroaa,  possessed  much  quality.  There  were 
several  divisions,  space,  however,  will  not  admit  of  a  full 
detailed  aoeoont,  but  rather  a  summary  of  the  leading 


For  a  groop  of  miscellaneous  subjects  arranged  for  effect 
in  a  spaee  16  feet  by  9  feet,  Mr.  A.  Bobey,  gardener  to 
Cokmel  Loyd,  Hamham  Cliff,  Salisbury,  won  the  premier 
award;  Mr.  A.  G.  Bedford,  nurseryman.  East  Hamham, 
SaHsbuy,  was  second. 

In  the  claes  fbr  nine  specimens,  four  in  flower  and  five 
foliage,  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton. 
Melchet  Goart,  Bomsey,  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but  so  good 
were  the  bulk  of  his  specimens  that  he  was  worthily 
awarded  the  premier  prize.     Allamanda  Hendersonli  was 


Fems  were  finely  staged  by  Mr.  Hall,  who  won  easily  for 
six  with  Davallia  mooreaoa,  fully  8  feet  in  diameter.  Coleus 
wen  araadly  coloured,  neatly  trained,  dwarf  plants,  the 
best  mz  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Pockett,  gardener  to  B.  F.  Pye 
Smith,  Esq.,  SaUsbnry. 

Cut  Flowbm 
were  numerous  and  good.  For  twenty-four  Boses,  not  less 
than  sixteen  varieties,  Uiree  competed.  Mr.  W.  Neville. 
gar..ener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Comstiles,  Twyford, 
Winchester,  was  an  easy  winner  with  really  good  blooms  of 
Bessie  Brown,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  Mme.  Hosts, 
White  Lady,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting ;  Dr.  Seaton,  Lymlngton,  was  second. 

Csctos  Dahlias  were  numerous  and  good.  For  twenty-four 
in  not  leas  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  Salisbury, 
wss  an  em  winner ;  Mr.  H.  H.  Mills,  garaener  to  W.  H. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Pye  House,  Tlsbury,  second ;  Mr.  J.  Page, 
Ksrdener  to  Miss  Seymour,  Knoyle  House,  Salisbury,  third. 
For  twelve  show  or  fancy  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Miller,  Sberfleld, 
wss  an  easy  winner;  Mr.  E.  Bogers,  Sherfleld,  second. 
Pompon  Dahlias  in  twelve  bunches  of  six  blooms  each  made 
s  great  ahow.  Mr.  Neville  won  quite  easily  with  neat 
highly-coloured  blooms;  Mr.  A.  Maple,  Shirley,  second; 
Mr.  rrigden,  Salisbury,  third.  For  eighteen  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  there  was  keen  competition  end  a  good  result.  Mr. 
J.  Page,  gardener  to  Miss  Seymour,  Knoyle  Mouse,  Salisbury, 
was  an  easy  first,  with  Pentstemons  and  Phloxes  In  variety, 
Tritomas,  and  a  huge  bunch  of  Inula  macrocepbala ;  Mr. 
Mllla  second.  For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  H.  Brown,  gardener 
to  the  Mon.  B%  Wyndham,  Clouds,  won  quite  easily ;  Mr. 
Bobey  second. 

Carnations  and  Plcotees  were  splendidly  shown,  especially 
by  Mr.  Neville,  who  won  first  for  eighteen  blooms  with 
typical  examples  of  Dorothy,  a  seedling,  a  yellow  ground 
fancy  with  crimson  stripes ;  Mrs.  F.  w.  Flight,  Amphlon, 
Guinevere,  Gil  Polo,  Oakley,  Heathfer  Bell,  Bertha,  Nuthall, 
and  Comtesse  Yerulam  ;  Mr.  T.  Welby,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  L.  Grevillo,  Woodford,  second  ;  Mr.  Gates  third.  Five 
competed. 

Sweet  Peas  were  msgniflcently  staged.  For  twenty-four 
bunches,  Mr.  A.  Maple,  Aldermoor,  Shirley,  was  an  easy  first; 
Mr.  Mills,  gardener  to  fl.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Pyt  House, 
Salisbury,  second  ;  the  Bev.  J.  Macdonald,  Sherfleld,  third. 
Especially  good  were  the  blooms  in  the  class  for  twelve 
bunches  staged  by  A.  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Exeter  Bouse,  Salisbury; 


Mr.  C.  Hasklns,  Salisbury,  second ;  with  Mr.  H.  G.  Ware, 
Oiullen  Leigh,  third. 

Table  decorations  ars  always  an  Intersstlng  feature  here. 
For  a  table  0  feet  by  4  feet,  dressed  with  llowers,  Ac,  no 
fewer  than  seven  competed,  making  an  attractive  display. 
Mias  M.  Carey,  Stratford-sub-Csstle,  wss  awarded  first  place 
with  an  arrangement  of  dark  semi-double  Bnses,  with  a 
suitable  accompaniment  of  greenery.  Mr.  B.  H.  Jefferey, 
Nursling,  was  second,  with  an  especially  effective  arrange- 
ment of  Orchids,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Francoa,  and  Asparagus 
SprengerL  From  remarks  freely  made  during  the  afurnoon 
this  table  was  the  more  admired ;  Miss  C.  Burtt  was  second. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  won  for  two 
bouqueta.  For  a  vase  dressed  for  dinner  table  decoration 
there  were  many  entries.  Miss  E.  King,  Salisbury,  won  quite 
easily,  as  she  did  also  for  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  also  for  a 
vase  of  wild  flowers,  grasses,  Ac,  in  all  cases  showing  much 
taste  in  arrangement. 

Fruit 
is  always  well  slmwn  here.    This  year  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.    For  a  collection  of  eight  distinct  sorts,  Mr.  Hall 
was  an  easy  first ;  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Chilworth  Manor,  a  good  second. 

Grapes  were  numerous  and  good.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
showed  a  little  want  in  finish.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  first  for 
two  bunches;  Mr.  Hall  second;  Mr.  Chalk,  gardener  to 
G.  Bead,  Esq.,  Salisbury,  third.  For  three  bunches  Black 
Hamburgh,  Mr.  Mitchell  staged  lovely  clusters,  weighing 
41b.  each,  large  even  berries  and  well  finished,  and  won  the 

Sremler  award  ;  Mr.  Hall  was  second  with  smaller  examples ; 
Lr.  Chalk  third.  For  tliree  bunches  any  other  white.  Mr. 
Hall  staged  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Foster's  Seedling, 
and  secured  the  leading  award.  For  two  bunches  any  other 
black  variety,  Mr.  Mitchell  won  with  magnificent  examples 
of  Madresfield  Court ;  Messrs.  Chalk  and  Hall  following  in 
the  order  given. 

Melons  were  well  shown.  Windsor  Castle  won  for  Mr. 
Bobey  the  premier  award,  Mr.  Hall  coming  next  with  Bebey 
Seedling. 

Peaches  were  extrsmely  fine,  Mr.  Mitchell  winning  with 
Sea  Eagle ;  Mr.  Hall  following  closely.  The  last  named  had 
the  finest  dish  of  Nectarines  —Pine-apple ;  Mr.  J.  Page, 
gardener  to  Miss  Seymour,  Knoyle  House,  second. 

MISOBLLANIOUS. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams.  Limited,  Shirley  Nurseries,  South- 
ampton, liad  a  very  line  display  of  hardy  flowers,  which 
added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  show.  Especially  fine 
were  the  Gaillardias  Bownham's  Queen,  B.  Ladhams,  Bril- 
liant, LobeUa  cardinalls  Andrew  Barlow,  rich  purple,  was 
very  fine;  Pentatemon  Newbury  Qem,  Chrysanthemum 
Maximum  Monarch,  an  improved  form  of  the  purest  white, 
Helianthus  rigidus  superbissimus,  a  distinct  advance  on 
the  type,  (}oreopsls  Eldorado,  Phloxes,  ^. 

Mr.  liaurlce  Pricliard.  Christchurch,  had  an  equally 
interesting  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  particularly  noUco- 
able  were  the  Gladiolus  Nanoeanus,  Childsli,  and  Lemolne 
types.  Kniphofias  were  very  fine,  especially  Nobills,  Lemon 
Queen,  Montbretia,  Bayou  d'Or,  Cimicifuga  cordlfolla, 
Potentilla  Vesuvius,  Phloxes,  Ac.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
Ghtdioli  were  Livonia  (Oiildsii).  light  red,  immense 
flowers,  white  mottled  throat;  Columbia,  light  orange- 
scarlet,  extra  large  blooms ;  Ethel,  soft  rose,  white  and 
crimson  throat ;  Baron  Joseph  Hulot,  rich  velvety  violet. 
Mrs.  Beecher,  deep  ross'crimson,  pure  white  throat,  spotted 
crimson ;  and  Solfaterre,  sulphur  yellow,  with  round  dark 
crimson  spots. 

BISHOPS  8T0BTF0BD  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
Thk  thirty-fourth  annual  show  of  the  above  society  was 
held  on  the  12th  Inst,  at  The  Grange,  an  admirable  place  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  a  great  success  in  every  way.  As  at 
most  exhibitions  of  late  years,  the  large  plant  claues  were 
the  weakest  feature  of  the  show,  but  In  every  other  depart- 
ment there  was  no  lack  of  entries,  and  the  materials  staged 
were  excellent. 

A  special  tent  was  devoted  to  ladles'  classes,  such  as  cut 
flowers  and  dinner-table  decorations.  No  less  than  thirty- 
one  tables  were  set  up,  and  many  were  very  beautiful,  and  in 
addition  there  were  five  classes  for  fioral  deoorated  fire- 
places. Fortunately,  the  weather,  though  dull  during  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  was  dry,  and  the  attendance  was 
almost  a  record  one.  It  Is  estimated  that  9,000  persons 
were  present,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  the  society  on 
their  continued  success,  and  the  committee  and  secretaries 
on  their  good  work. 

Plants. 

The  leading  feature  was  the  group  arranged  for  effect. 
Though  the  competition  was  not  great,  the  groups  staged 
were  excellent.  The  premier  award  was  given  to  Mr. 
Harrison,  gardener  to  Colonel  Archer  Houblon,  Hallingbury 
Place,  and  was  noted  for  its  artistic  srrangement,  lightness 
being  the  chief  feature.  The  second  prize  was  well  deserved, 
and  could  easily  have  been  first  with  the  splendid  materials 
at  command,  but  the  back  of  the  group  was  too  packed, 
large  Palms  being  too  much  used,  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  Gold,  The  Limes,  Stanstead,  being  the  exhibitor. 

For  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  only  two  lots 
were  stsged,  though  these  were  very  bri(;ht,  especially  the 
one  which  came  from  Mr.  J.  Barker,  The  Grange  (gardener, 
Mr.  G.  Beech).  He  was  first,  and  Mr.  W.  Holland  second 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Brown).  For  foliage  plants  Mr.  Harrison 
was  a  good  first,  Mr.  Beech  being  second  with  smaller 
plants,  but  well  grown  ;  Mr.  C.  Gold,  Jun.,  third. 

Fur  twelve  plants  grown  in  8-inch  pots,  six  in  flower  and 
six  foliage,  Mr.  G.  Beech  was  the  only  competitor,  but  with 
well-grown  specimens.  It  is  an  interesting  class,  and  should 
command  more  attention  with  better  prizes.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  an  easy  first  for  Fems,  and  he  staged  some 
beautifully  grown  plants. 

Begonias,  always  a  great  feature  at  this  show,  were  less 
numerous  than  usual.  For  a  group  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  was  first, 
and  Mr.  W.  Smith  second,  the  latter  having  very  choice  varie- 
ties, but  not  quite  forward  enough.    Mrs.  A.  Taylor  was  also 


first  for  Begonias  in  hanging  baskets,  some  beautiful  drooping 
varieties  being  grown  for  this  purpose;  Mr.  F.  Wilby 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  Smith  third.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  also  first 
for  six  doubles,  Mr.  Smith  second,  the  same  exliibltors 
having  the  best  Gloxinias,  Mr.  Barker  the  best  Ivy-leaved 
Geraniums,  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Barker  the  best  doubia 
zonal,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Barker  the  best  single  zonal. 

Colsus  were  well  sUged,  and.  though  not  large,  were  finely 
coloured,  the  prizes  t)eing  awarded  to  Messrs.  Taylor, 
Barker,  and  W.  Holland  in  the  order  named.  Fuchsias  were 
a  poor  class,  but  good  plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  Beech. 

DicoRATiYi  Table  Plants 
were  very  good  here.  The  awards  were  given  to  Mr.  J. 
Balfour  (gaidener,  Mr.  A.  Jeffries),  Mr.  Beech,  and  Mr. 
Harrison.  Another  feature  at  this  show  Is  early  Chrysan- 
themums, groups  being  arranged,  and  the  variety  most 
frequently  stsged  is  Mme.  Desgrange,  and  these  were 
exceptionally  fine,  Mr.  Harrison  having  the  best  group,  Mr. 
Barker  being  a  good  second,  having  a  good  frontage  of  Fern. 

Cut  Flowers. 

In  the  hardy  perennial  section  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  had  a  grand  lot,  not  a  single  weak  bunch  in  the 
twenty-four  that  were  staged  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  Hare  being  second 
with  smaller  bunches,  but  well  staged. 

There  was  no  lack  of  competition  In  the  Sweet  Pea  classes, 
the  bMt  collection  for  a  special  prize  being  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Barker,  Edwards,  and  Smith  In  the  order  named.  For 
twelve  bunches  of  Eckford's  varieties,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hare,  Miss 
Newman,  and  Mr.  Beech  were  the  winners.  In  this  class 
there  were  some  splendid  flowers.  In  the  smaller  classes 
Messrs.  Boutledge,  Calvert,  Johnson,  and  Mrs.  Gold  were 
successful. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr. 
Beech  had  no  opposition,  but  staged  oeautiful  flowers.  For 
hardy  flowers.  Miss  Newman,  Mr.  Gold,  and  Mrs.  W.  Gee  were 
the  leading  exhibitors,  this  being  a  fine  class.  For  Chrysan- 
themum blooms,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Johnson,  and  Watts  led 
In  the  large  class,  and  Messrs.  Beech  and  Abbott  In  the 
smaller.  Mr.  Barker  had  the  only  stand  of  single  Dahlias, 
but  the  doubles  were  very  good,  and  Messrs.  Barker  and 
W.  G.  Gold  had  excellent  flowers.  Carnations  were  a 
special  feature,  but  Boees  were  not  a  large  clau,  Messrs. 
Barker  and  W.  G.  Gold  and  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  having  the  best 


Fruit. 
Tliis  was  one  of  the  best  points  of  the  show,  especially  the 
forced  fruit.  Baskets  of  mixed  fruit  were  staged,  and 
though  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  Is  not  the  best  way  to  note 
defects.  Some  beautiful  fruit  was  staged  by  Colonel  A. 
Houblon  and  Mr.  J.  Barker,  these  gentlemen  leading  in  most 
of  the  classes.  Mr.  A.  Jeffries  had  the  best  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  In  t)oth claues;  second,  Mr.  Harrison.  Thb 
last-named  also  had  grand  Muscau;  second,  Messrs.  Gosling; 
third,  Mr.  Bsrker.  There  were  two  very  beautiful  collec- 
tions of  fruit.  Colonel  A.  Houblon  and  Mr.  J.  Barker  being 
the  exhibitors.  Some  very  good  Peaches  were  staged,  Si^ 
James  Blyth,  Bart,  Colonel  A.  Houblon,  and  Mrs.  A.  Taylor 
being  the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  order  named.  The  best 
Nectarines  came  from  Sir  J.  Blyth,  Colonel  A.  Houblon, 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Davis.  There  was  no  lack  of  small  fruits,  the 
awards  going  chiefly  to  the  above  exhibitors. 

Yeqbtablbs 
were  a  great  feature,  and  the  first  prize  was  a  beautiful 
collection,  Mr.  A.  Jeffries  leading,  having  good  Alderman 
Peas,  Excelsior  Onions,  and  well-grown  Syon  House 
Potatoes ;  Mr.  G.  Beech  was  a  good  second,  having  very 
choice  dishes ;  Mr.  Harrison  being  third.  In  the  smaller 
classes  Mrs.  Taylor,  Messrs.  F.  Calvert  and  Abbott  were 
successful. 

Table  Dbooration. 

Miss  A.  F.  Harwood,  Colchester  was  first,  having  Tea 
Boses  and  coloured  foliage  and  sprays  of  Francoa ;  Miss 
Ctemp,  Sawbridgeworth,  being  second,  using  Jasmine 
flowering  freely  on  the  table ;  Miss  Blyth  being  third  with  a 
pretty  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas. 

MISOBLLANBOUS. 

Messrs.  Blvers,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  splendid  group  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  receiving  a  first-class  certificate  for  their 
new  Peach  Peregrine ;  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  had  splendid 

Soups  of  herbaceous  planU,  also  Messrs.  Ware,  Feltham  ; 
r.  A.  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  had  beautiful  Water  Lilies ; 
Mr.  3.  Mortimer,  Famham,  had  some  very  fine  stands  of 
Dahlias,  receiving  a  first-class  certificate  for  Queen 
Alexandra,  a  beautiful  flower. 

BOYAL   HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
SCIBNTIFIO  COMMITTKB,  AUGUST  4. 

Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.B.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs- 
Hooper,  Saunders,  and  Bowles,  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  Bevs.  W. 
Wilks  and  G.  Henslow,  hon.  sec. 

LaU-JUnoering  Plumt,  d:c.— Mr.  Hooper  had  noticed  that 
various  modifications  occurred  in  flowers  of  fruit  trees 
St  the  present  time.  Petaloid  sepals  and  semi-doubling  of 
petals  with  two  carpels,  forming  twin  Plums,  were  not 
uncommon.  It  was  observed  tliat  in  the  common  cultivated 
double  Cherry  there  are  always  two  foliaceous  carpels 
present.  Pear  trees,  &c.,  have  also  produced  a  second  crop 
of  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots 
Instead  of  on  spurs. 

^'euf  Crocug.—Mr.  Bowles  exhibited  dried  specimens  and 
drawings  of  C.  caapius  from  Russian  Talych,  U.W.  Caspian, 
with  a  white  flower  tinted  wiih  rose.  He  also  showed  the 
autumn-flowering  C.  Scharojaul  from  the  Caucasus.  It  is  of 
an  orange  colour,  and  carries  the  leaves  of  the  last  season 
simultaneously. 

Papaver  pavoninunu—'Sir.  Wilks  showed  a  plant  from 
Central  Asia  (see  *'  Garten  Flora,"  1882,  page  296,  Taf.  1096) 
remarkable  for  a  crescent-shaped  black  band  near  the  base 
of  each  petal. 

Cucumber  diseased.— Ur.  Davis  of  BItton,  Bristol,  sent 
roots  of  Cucumbers  which  failed.    Mr.  Saunders  reports  a 
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The  collection  of  Oladloli 
from  Mesan.  Kelway.  Lang- 
port,  WM  uDdotibtedly  the 
flnett  thing  in  the  show  on 
this    occuion,     some    250 

Spikes  of  these  noble  garden 
owers  being  set  np.  In  a 
collection  so  good,  so  large, 
and  replete  in  beauty,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  par- 
ticularise, for  all  are  good 
and  praiseworthy.  We  take, 
however,  at  random  as  we 
meet  them,  for  a  whole 
table  from  end  to  end  of 
the  Drill  Hall  was  filled 
with  these  flowers.  Such 
pronounced  things  as  Ken- 
wyn,  soft  cream  and  buff ; 
Lord  Iddesleigh,  deep  scar- 
let, white  throat;  Queen 
Alexandra,  salmon-scarlet, 
with  crimson  and  white 
throat;  Mrs.  Foster,  lilac 
and  white;  Msjus,  scarlet 
and  yellow  throat. ;  Eclipse, 
salmon  -  scarlet,  with  deeper 
flaking ;  Frank  Miles,  yellow 
huff,  very  charming;  Mrs. 
F.  Field,  au  approach  to 
pure  white,  very  flne  spike  ; 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  a  shade 
between  crimion  and  claret, 
very  showy  and  intense  in 
the  self  and  rich  colour; 
Baden  -  Powell,  scarlet  and 
white  ;  Andromeda,  a  deep 
cream  •  yellow,  shaded  and 
purple  •  crimson  stripes  in 
throat;  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, crimson-scarlet,  white 
throat,  is  good  ;  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, deep  salmony  scar- 
let and  yellow  throat; 
Nautch  Girl,  cerise-scarlet, 
white  throat  and  crimson 
feather ;  The  Sultan  is  very 
dark,  a  purplish  plum  shade, 
and  a  bloom  not  altogether 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  CAMPANULA  LACnFLOBA,   ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  OF  THE 
LATE    MB.   O.   F.    WILSON'S  OAUDEN   AT    WISLBY,    AND    NOW    THE    NEW 
GARDEN  OF  THE  ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY.     (See  page  123.) 
(Fr<m  a  photograph  by  Mist  WiUtnoU.) 

follows  upon  them  :  *'  I  found  that  the  extreme  base  of  the 
stems  were  attacked  by  small  worms  belongins  to  the 
family  Enchytracidie.  which  are  nearly  related  to  the  earth- 
worms, and  are  well-known  pests  at  the  roots  of  plants ; 
they  were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
plants.  Lime  water  will  kill  them  in  a  few  minutes  if  it  can 
be  made  to  reach  them ;  thorou^ly  drenching  the  soil  with 
this  fluid  might  be  of  use,  though  I  do  not  know  what  effect 
it  might  have  on  the  plants.  They,  however,  are  so  injured 
that  I  should  imagine  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  pull 
them  up  and  bum  them,  and  bum  or  bury  deeply  the  soil  in 
which  tney  grew." 

Cueuvnbere  di«eased.~Dr.  Cooke  reported  upon  some. f rait 
badly  attacked  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  It 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  fungus  new  to  science,  which  he  has 
named  Cladosporium  scabies.  A  full  description  will  be 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  strongly  recommends  "that  all  diseased  fruits  be 
removed  and  destroyed  at  once,  and  those  remaining  should 
be  sprayed  to  preserve  them  from  attack.  Condy's  fluid, 
diluted,  should  be  tried  as  less  likely  to  injure  the  fralU 
than  copper  solutions.  No  effort  should  be  spared  at  once 
to  stamp  out  the  pest." 

Drill  Hall  Meetino. 
The  meeting  of  the  society  on  Tuesday  last  was  exceptionally 
ffood  for  the  season,  and  much  interest  was  created  by  the 
aouble  Hollyhocks,  which  recalled  the  old  days  before  the 
disease  almost  obliterated  the  race.  There  were  very  few 
Orchids,  but  these  were  good.  The  Potatoes  from  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Sons  of  Kothesay  were  of  great  interest,  and  the 
Apples  from  Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  Middle- 
sex, were  also  meritorious. 

Floral  Committeb. 

Present :  H.  B.  Mav,  Esq.  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Charles 
T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  R.  Dean,  J.  Jennings,  WilUani 
Howe,  George  Beuthe,  Charles  Dixon,  Charles  Jeffries,  J.W. 
Barr,  Charles  K  Pearson,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  William  Cuthberi- 
son.  H.  J.  Jones,  Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Tliomson,  £.  H. 
Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  George  Paul,  Amos  Perry,  George 
Gordon,  J.  Fraser,  and  E.  T.  Cook. 


at  variance  with  the  naminff; 
Prince  of  Orange  is  good, 
and  quite  upholds  the 
colour  involved;  Grandeur 
is  a  lovely  yellow  kind; 
Princess  Royal,  a  delicate 
salmon  pink,  oulte  remark- 
able in  sixe,  in  spike,  and 
colour.  These  are  a  few, 
and  they  embrace  many 
good  things  In  this  well- 
nigh  unique  collection.  Sil- 
ver-gilt medal. 

A     charming    group    of 

Gladiolus  came  from  Baron 

Schrosder,   Egfaam.      These 

were  described  as  Canadian 

hybrids,  but  probably  they 

are  varieties  of  G.  Lemoine, 

yet  possessing  a  wide  range 

of  colour.     We  noted  also 

forms  of  Childsi  and  Nan- 

oeanus;  indeed,  the  group 

was  composed  of  these  three 

types.    Silver  medaL 

The  Phloxes  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were 

very  flne,  as  might  naturally  be  expected  in  so  moist  a  year. 

In  the  general  selection  shown  we  noticed  Fiancee,  white  ; 

Avalanche,  white  ;   Coqullicot,   scarlet ;   Miss  Pemberton, 

rose-salmon,  very  flne ;  Etna,  scarlet ;  Grevin,  rose.    Other 

things  shown  by  this  flrm  were  Coluteas  in  variety,  Capinus 

Betulus  purpurea  (Purple  Hornbeam,   a  beautiful   tree), 

Catalpa  purpura,  and  several  kinds  of  Tamarix,  of  these 

T.  tesiivalis  and  T.  odessana  were  very  lovely. 

Uardy  flowers  and  al pines  were  from  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Sons,  West  Norwood.  Heleniums,  Montbretias,  Tritomas, 
Ecliinops,  Phloxes,  and  such  things  were  in  large  numbers. 
Boxes  of  dwarf  alpines,  Sempervivums,  Sedums,  Campanulas, 
Saxifragas,  Ac,  were  also  in  this  group. 

A  large  and  beautiful  exhibit  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton,  contained  chiefly  Bouvardias  in  the  best  varieties. 
These  were  arranged  in  blocks,  and  we  noted  Pink  Beauty, 
Hogarih  flore-pleno,  Delicata,  Maiden's  Blush,  Alba  odorata 
(very  flne),  The  Bride,  King  of  ScarieU,  President  Garfield, 
President  Cleveland,  very  rich  scarlet ;  Vreelandl,  white  ; 
Bridesmaid,  a  charming  double  pink  among  Interesting 
things;  Solanum  Jasminoldes,  Swainsonla  galegif ulia alba,  and 
Campanula  Mayl  are  wortliy  of  mention.  Silver-gilt  medal. 
Herr  W.  Pfitzer  Stuttgart  showed  a  flne  strain  of  frilled 
Beeonias  in  many  colours ;  also  Begonia  Bavaria,  a  dwarf 
and  very  fieely  flowered  scarlet  form. 

Some  beautiful  blue  Water  Lilies  esme  from  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson), 
and  of  these  we  noted  William  Stone,  Stellata  (Berlin  var.), 
Stellata  pulcherima,  very  fine  ;  and  N.  gigantea  Hudsonii,  a 
noble  flower  of  soft  blue  and  giant  proportions;  Nyraphnca 
George  Hudson  is  the  night  tlowering  Nympha^a,  the  carmine- 
rose  shade,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  we  have  seen.  A 
really  splendid  novelty. 

Hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Potten,  Cranbrook, 
Kent.  Phloxes,  Trollius,  Heleniums,  Platycodon  grandi- 
flurum,  and  Pentetemons  in  variety  being  largely  shown. 
The  latter  were  very  showy  and  good,  and  represented  a 
capital  strain. 

Uollyhocks  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden, 
were  stately  and  good,  white,  rose,  carmine,  yellow,  flesh 


buff,  and  maroon  being  among  those  shown.  None  of  the 
sorts  were  named,  we  therefore  auume  the  whole  to  be 
raised  from  their  excellent  strain  of  seed.  A  moat  intereadng 
and  old-world  exhibit.    Silver-gilt  medaL 

Hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  Amos  Perry  were  t>old,  ahowy, 
and  good,  and  consisted  of  Heleniuois,  Heucheraa,  Monarda 
didyma  alba,  Phloxes,  Bocconia,  Veronica  in  Tariety, 
Ck>reopsis  tenuifolia,  Buddlela  variabilis,  Geums,  and  many 
other  good  things  in  season.  The  rare  AsMlbe  chinen^ 
with  pinkish  flowers,  was  also  shown.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Ladhams,  Limited,  Southampton,  staged  a  fine  ki 
of  Gaillardias  as  (iolden  Gem,  Sulphur  Gem,  and  Sbtriey, 
very  rich  in  colour,  together  with  Lobelia  Andrew  Barlow. 
and  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Monarch,  a  flne  large  white, 
and  the  perpetual  flowering  Pink,  Florence,  a  lovely  flower ; 
besides  other  Pinks.  PenUtemon  Newbury  (^em  was  also  In 
good  condition.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Anns,  Covent  Garden,  showed  Oladlohn, 
tufted  Pansies,  Phloxes,  Campanula  carpatica  China  Cop,  a 
large  and  good  flower,  together  with  hardy  Heaths,  Gerbeta  j 
Jamesoni,  and  a  beautiful  set  of  Water  Lilies.  CKalllardias, 
Kniphofla  glaucescens,  Scabiosa  caucasica  and  Aaclapiai 
tuberosa  were  also  shown. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  beaa- 
tiful  batch  of  Streptocarpus,  in  many  colours  from  white 
to  rose,  and  many  shades  of  blue.  The  same  firm  also 
showing  in  good  form  Senecio  cllvoram,  Astilbe  Daridii,  and 
the  white  Waisonia  Meriana  Arderaii.    Silver  medaL 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  Cacins  aad 
Pompon  Dahlias  in  variety.  Mrs.  Perkins,  Cheal'a  While, 
Uranus,  gold  and  orange;  Aunt  Chloe,  crimson  maroon, 
being  of  the  best  in  the  former  set.  Single  Dahliaa  were 
also  flnely  shown,  and  in  their  cleanly  expanded  flowen 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Exeter,  had 
several  exhibits  of  great  interest.  One  was  Fagua  Zlatla,  s 
Golden  Beech,  which  will  prove  very  valuable  in  the  land- 
scape we  think.  It  is  a  good  colour,  and  also  the  dettghtfsl 
Coriaria  terminalis,  with  its  clusters  of  golden  fruit,  liks 

S)lden   Currants,  and  the  yellow  C^hrysopsis  viUoea  vat. 
utteri    We  shall  refer  to  these  again. 
A  small  group  of  Gladioli  came  from  W.  C.  BaU.  Bsq^, 
Ramsgate,  one  Sulphurea  being  quite  distinct.    Some  eigiit 
kinds  were  shown,  and  nearly  all  were  of  white  and  aolphnc 

Floral  Committbs  Awards. 

The  following  received  an  award  of  merit  :— 

Begonia  Bavaria.— An  exceedingly  dwarf  kind  with  oetise- 
scarlet  flowers  in  large  numbers  on  stems  some  0  Indtes 
hlKh.  It  is  an  ideal  bedding  plant,  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  exhibited  plants  were  lifted  from  open  beds 
merely  for  exhibition.  The  plants  were  shown  by  uerr  W. 
Pfltzer  Stuttgart,  Germany. 

Giadioltu  Lady  Muriel  Digby.—k  very  large  flower  and  s 
great  acquisition,  llie  colour  is  deep  snlphur^vellow,  with 
chestnut-crimson  stains  on  the  lower  petals.  A  very  hand- 
some kind.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway,  LangporL 

Oladiolue  Jfymph.—A  pure  white,  widely-winged  flower, 
that  at  the  base  intemally  has  a  decided  and  dear  sonc  of 
crimson-red.  A  distinct  feature  is  that  the  flowers  are 
arranged  around  the  spike,  not  in  the  usual  secund  fofs 
generally  seen.    From  W.  C.  Bull,  Esq.,  Ramsgate. 

Tamartoi  Odet»ana.—A  venr  beautiful  gathering  of  this 
lovely  and  graceful  shrab.  The  colour  of  the  dowen  is 
delicate  lilac,  but  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  In  the 
grace  of  foliage  coupled  with  the  delicacy  of  the  flower  tint 
and  the  slight  drooping  character  withal.   "*  '     *' 


„  Shown  by  Me 

Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Fruit  Committke. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairmanX  Measn.  H. 
Balderson,  James  Cheal,  H.  Essllng,  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean, 
J.  Bashaw,  G.  Keif,  H.  Markham,  Owen  Thomaa,  J.  B. 
Veitch,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Willard,  G.  Wythes,  and  F.  L.  Lane. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Sons,  Rothesay,  sent  a  superb  exhibit 
of  Potatoes,  chiefly  representing  early  and  second  early 
varieties.  Of  those  exhibited  we  noted  British  Queen,  The 
Factor,  a  splendid  keeper ;  Royal  Kidney,  White  Elephant, 
Harbinser,  Alpha,  Eightyfold,  a  flue-coloured  roond; 
Sir  J.  Llewellyn,  Niuetyfold,  Duke  of  York,  Sharpe'a  Viciur, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Windsor  Castle,  Lord  Beaconslleld,  de. 
Taken  in  toto^  the  exhibit  was  very  flne,  and,  in  uniformity 
as  well  as  in  quality,  represented  an  ideal  state  of  perfectlmu 
The  tubers  were  set  in  ample-sized  baskets  that  gave  every 
opportunity  for  comparison.    Silver  medal. 

Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign  in  splendid  form,  from  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  received  a  cultural  commendati<m. 

Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  showed  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  Apples,  one  a  se«dling  reminding 
one  of  Alf riston.  Beauty  of  Baih  was  splendid ,  even  in  shape, 
and  excellent  in  colour. 

Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  showed  an 
excellent  Melon,  which  promises  exceedingly  well,  but  was 
not  quite  ripe  enough  for  an  award,  and  also  a  new  break  in 
Custard  Marrows.    Both  of  these  we  shall  refer  to  again. 

Tomato  Coronation,  a  large  red  kind,  was  from  Mr.  H. 
Parr,  New  Bamet,  ihe  same  gentleman  exhibiting  Vegetable 
Marrows. 

A  fine  Runner  Bean,  Hackwood  Success,  came  from  Mr. 
J.  Bower  man,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke.  Many  of  ihe 
Beans  were  10  inches  long.    It  is  evidently  a  very  flne  novelty. 

Frcit  Committke  Awards. 
New  Fruit.— Peach  Peregrine. 

This  came  from  Messrs.  Rivers  and  Sons  of  Sawbridge- 
worih.  It  is  a  large  and  delicious  frait,  a  warm  crimson  in 
colour,  and  in  every  way  a  thoroughly  meritorious  addition. 
The  tree  forces  well,  bears  abundantly,  and  is  very  hardy. 
We  have  referred  to  it  elsewhere,  and  hope  to  flgure  it  next 
week.    Award  of  merit. 

Bean  (Runner)  Hackwood  Sueeeta.—k  very  baiKSsome 
Runner  Bean,  and  a  great  cropper  withal,  bunches  being 
shown  containing  as  many  as  eisht  Beans.  Many  of  the 
selected  Beans  must  have  been  10  inches  long.  From  Mr.  J. 
Bowerman,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke. 
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Obchid  CoMxirm. 

Hmry  Uttle.  Kiq  (ehalrmMiX  mmI  McttTt.  J. 
O'Brim,  H.  If.  IH>ll6tt,  W.  Cobb,  J«m«  DoucIm,  FrancU 
VellMtoy,  O.  F.  Moore,  H.  Ballanline,  H.  J.  Pitt,  X.  Hill, 
W.  BoxmlU  F.  J.  Tboree,  H.  A.  Trmey.  W.  H.  Yoaofc,  Md  T. 
VT.  Bood. 

In  a  choice  coUectloD  from  Metin.  Stanley,  Aahton  and 
Co.,  Sonthgate,  we  noted  Uslia  unsneda  (natural  hybridX 
Gattleya  Loddige^i,  Lailo^^attleya  roaaeanceana,  Ooddum 
inenrmm  Tar.  album,  very  pretty  and  chaate,  0.  ▼arlcoeum 
w.  Bonrei,  and  a  choice  Ijeila  lona,  Southgate  rar.  that 
reoeiTed  the  award  of  merlL    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Tho  loTely  gmap  from  Meeara.  Sander  and  Sona,  St. 
Albans,  cuDtained  OdontogloMum  Adrian*,  Mlltonia 
▼ezUlaria,  Cypripedlnm  Caaaandra  (Mnderianum  x  soweria- 
mimX  I>endn>biiim  formntnm  giganteum,  L»lio-Cattleya 
hlotdileyensia,  Cypripedlnm  Ulior  frum  C.  lawrenceanuro 
X  C  aanderianum,  fhaina  maculau,  golden,  with  brown 
marvrin  to  lip ;  and  the  pretty  Phalienopnls  Euneralda,  the 
niniatare  hloMoms  Tery  ditUuct.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

CapUOn  Holford,  Westonbirt  (cardeoer,  &fr.  Chapman), 
had  a  beaatlfnl  group  of  Orchids,  which  contained  one  plant 
of  apeeiAl  merit,  namely,  Cattleya  callistoglussa  excelsa.  It 
bad  five  spikes  bearing  sereral  blooms  each,  and  the  colour- 
ing is  delightful ;  the  flowers  are  very  large,  light  rose«purple 
•epate  and  petals,  and  deep  purple  lip  with  yellow  throat.  A 


of  flowers  with  thick  or  subttaotlal  peUIs,  smooth  edge, 
and  full  centre  with  oompactness.    Onard  peUls  should  be 


The  flowers  should  be  regularly  arranged. 


dtml  commendation  was  giren  it. 


in  this  group  were  Cattleya  ezimia,  splendidly  groi 
_    .-      ^        .-  .    .  noble  spike;   Cattleya 


Among  other  things 
Vanda 


heautifu]    in   colour,   a 
soperba  (schofleldiana    x   hardyanumX   lovely 

ookiur.  rose  sepals  and  petals,  and  purple  lip ;  Lielio-Cattleya 

bJetcfaJcyensts,  and  Cattleya  Inbrieata.    Silver  medal. 

Mesin.  Charlesworth,  Bradford,  showed  another  of  their 
fntefesUi^  groups  to  which  we  look  forward  with  so  much 
ptoaanre  at  these  fortnightly  meetings.  We  noticed  In  the 
coliectloa  Lelio-Cattleya  calllstoglossa,  Catasetum  callosum, 
Lello-Cattleya  Carlinetii,  Oncidium  dastyle,  Cypripedlnm 
yooBgesuiam  superbum,  Sphro-Lielia  heatonensls,  Brassia 
lawrenoeana  longtssima  (very  fine),  Odontoglossum  harry- 
sanm,  CaUleya  Kiobe,  Lalio-Cattleya  bleUhleyensis,  Loilla 
lona  saperba,  loyely  colour,  very  deep  and  attractive ;  Lselio- 
CaUleyn  Adolphus  superba,  orange  with  purplish  spoU, 
Stanhopen  oculata,  and  Dracophyllum  flliforme.  Silver 
medaL 

Ur.  Ingram,  Elstead  House,  Oodalming,  showed  L.-C. 
spieatn  fulgens  (L.  pnmila  x  gigasX  a  flower  of  beautiful 
colour,  also  Laslio-CSiattleya  Meteor  (Lielia  pumihi  x  Cat- 
tleya bowringianaX  conspicuous  for  its  dark  lip. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Gatton,  showed  Laslia  elegans  var., 
a  bmiuj  rose  colour  and  deep  crimson  lip,  the  side  lobes  of 
which  are  white,  touched  with  pink. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lucas,  Wamham  Court.  Horsham  (gardener, 
Mr.  6.  DnncanX  had  LsBlio-Cattleya  bletchleyensis,  a  flower 
ef  very  warm  coiouring  and  deep  lip,  Mr.  Lucas  alse  showed 
Pypripedinm  Lord  Derby. 

Cyprfpediam  PhoBbe  (G.  lesflgatum  x  bellatulum)  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Brooks,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Appleton,  Tyn-y- 
Cflsd,  Wcaton-super-Mare. 

OBOHID  ComOTTEB  AWARDS. 

Lord  Auckland  showed  a  superb  tplkeof  Oncidium  luridnm 
gatUfcnm,  it  meaaiired  nearly  8  feet  in  length,  and  a  onltoral 
eoomeodatlon  was  most  deservedly  given. 

Lalia  lona  SotUkgate  vor.— A  lovely  flower ;  the  sepals 
srs  Ticfa  rose,  and  the  lip  undulated  and  deep  maroon- 
cttnnon.  From  Messrs  Stanley,  Ashton  and  Ck).,  Southgate, 
H.  Awant  of  merit 

LECTITRg  ON  THI  "  HOLLYHOOK." 

In  his  opening  remarks,  Mr.  Webb  referred  to  the  stateliness 
and  graodear  of  the  Hollyhock,  a  remark  that  all  who  know 
and  have  grown  these  planU  will  heartily  agree  with.  The 
great  range  of  colour  was  touched  upon  and  the  great  age  of 
the  group  aa  garden  plants.  In  passing  it  was  mentioned 
tbat  Gerarde,  some  800  years  ago,  noticed  two  double  sorts, 
vie,  double  red  and  double  purple,  and  these  were  apparently 
the  flrsft  of  all  the  race  of  doubles  known  to  cultivators  of 
the  flower.  Following,  Mr.  Webb  observed  that  Mr.  Charles 
Baring  early  in  the  last  century  took  up  the  cultivation  of 
the  flower,  and  later  on  handed  on  the  work  to  the  late  Mr. 
Chater,  who  raised  and  distributed  in  1847  one  of  his  notable 
aeu  of  double  varieties.  From  this  time  the  flower  was 
cultivated  with  success,  and  indeed  so  cultivated  until  the 
appearance  in  1873  of  the  Hollyhock  disease,  which,  in  its 
virulence,  carried  off  the  choicest  and  best  of  these  flowers 
to  be  lost  for  all  time.  In  referring  to  the  healthiness  of  the 
plants,  and  how  the  cultivation  affected  this,  we  were  pleased 
to  find  so  much  emphasis  laid  upon  the  question  of  a  hardy 
apbringing,  and  likewise  the  fact  that  wintering  under 
glass  was  uow  entirely  abandoned.  AH  the  best  named  sorts 
now  are  raised  from  seed,  the  latter,  if  sown  in  the  open  in 
May  or  Jane,  quickly  germinates  and  forms  a  small  tap 
root.  This  little  root  in  the  replanting  is  severed  In  two 
for  the  express  purpose  of  hastening  the  production  of  those 
small  flbruas  roots  so  valuable  in  the  ultimate  planting  to 
permaneot  positions.  Stress  was  laid  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  Hollyhock  as  regards  its  cultivation  in  the  open,  a  deep 
trenching  of  the  soil  U)  2  feet  deep,  and  keepintc  the  better  soil 
below  was  advocated,  with  the  addition  of  heavy  manuring  if 
the  finest  spikes  are  desired.  August  or  September  was  urged 
for  the  planting,  for  if  deferred  to  a  much  later  date  the 
planu  failed  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  same  successful 
manner.  Plenty  of  room  and  therefore  of  air  about  them 
was  regarded  also  as  essential,  and  3^  feet  apart  was  given 
as  a  good  distance. 

The  necessity  of  watering  prior  to  and  during  bud  and 
flower  formation,  was  also  touched  upon,  together  with  a 
mulch  of  short  litter  to  stay  evaporation.  To  secure  the 
spikes  against  wind  is  but  a  natural  item  In  such  stately 
planta.  Timely  thinning  of  the  buds,  and  this  in  a  distinctly 
uniform  way,  was  suggested  to  render  the  fiowers  of  the  best. 
All  lateral  shooU  must  be  removed,  and  equally  all  the 
powths  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  while  in  dry  weather  it 
is  well  to  continue  the  watering  even  when  the  plant  was  in 
btoom.    An  ideal  spike,  as  regarded  by  Chater,  was  made  up 


stiff  and  flrm.  ^,. 

thinly  disposed,  yet  without  any  open  space.  When  flower^ 
hig  is  past  the  planU  may  be  cot  down,  and  latar  may  be 
lifted,  and  if  desired  to  retain  them  another  year  for  flower- 
ins,  heel  them  in  in  light  soil  under  a  south  wall,  and  give  a 
light  protection  with  Bracken.  Then  when  replanted  in 
March  they  should  be  thinned  of  many  shoots.  The  other 
modes  of  increase,  as  by  cuttings,  by  grafU,  as  well  as  by 
budding  on  pieces  of  root,  after  the  manner  of  Aoees  on 
Briar  roota.  having  been  referred  to  in  detail,  attention 
was  directed  to  the  present  day  disease,  for  which  no  specific 
was  equal  to.  It  was,  howerer,  observed  that  sheep-dip 
containing  Tobacco  Juice  and  carbolic  acid  was  useful  when 
syringed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  in  warding  off  an 
attack,  while  the  same  being  most  useful  in  keeping  down 
any  attack  of  red  spider.  In  spita  of  all  these  things,  how- 
ever, it  was  flnallv  urged  that  if  hardily  grown  from  the 
beginning  the  cultivator  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Pucdnia  or  Hollyhock  fungus  to-day. 


SHREWSBURY  FLORAL  FETE. 
Onob  again  we  have  to  record  a  meet  sacoeasfal 
summer  show  at  Shrewsbury.  The  great  floral 
fSte  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  was 
as  good  as  has  been  held,  and  this  is  saying  a  great 
deal  The  first  day  proved  an  ideal  one,  warm, 
and  the  sun  shone  bnghtly,  notwithstanding  the 
unfavourable  predictions  that  had  made  everyone 
pessimistic.  As  a  display  of  horticultural  produce 
the  Shrewsbury  show  is  unequalled  in  the  kingdom, 
and  although  we  were  all  prepared,  on  account  of 
the  bad  season,  to  be  content  with  a  display  below 
the  average,  there  was  no  need,  for  generally 
speaking  the  exhibits  were  of  the  usual  excellence. 
With  the  exception  of  the  white  Grapes,  which 
were  poorly  finished,  there  was  little  to  complain 
of  as  regards  the  fruit;  in  fact,  some  of  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  remarkably  well  coloured. 
The  winner  in  the  great  Grape  class  was  Mr. 
Goodacre,  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  but  he  was  only 
two  points  ahead  of  the  Scotch  growers,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan.  In  a  way  the  second  prise 
exhibit  was  most  meritorious,  for  out  of  the  twelve 
bunches  shown  by  Messrs.  Buchanan  no  less  than 
peven  gained  the  full  possible  points.  The  reason 
their  total  was  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Goodacre  was 
that  for  most  of  their  varieties  the  maximum 
points  were  less  than  for  the  Grapes  shown  by  Mr. 
Goodacre,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  less  difficult  to 
grow  to  perfection. 

The  groups  of  plants  were  a  splendid  feature, 
the  chief  prize  this  year  being  won  by  Mr.  Vause, 
Leamington.  Sweet  Peas  made  a  grand  show. 
One  tent  was  practically  filled  by  exhibits  in  two 
competitions,  each  for  twelve  distinct  varieties. 
They  made  a  fine  display.  Hardy  flowers.  Dahlias, 
Glaaioli,  pot  plants,  floral  decorations,  vegetables, 
and  miscellaneous  groups  were  other  conspicuous 
features.  The  display  of  Amaryllis  by  Mr. 
Chapman,  gardener  to  Captain  Holford,  was 
unique  at  this  season  and  much  admired.  Shrews- 
bury floral  fSte  is  as  notable  for  the  gathering  of 
gardeners  as  for  a  diHplay  of  gardening  produce.  I 
Among  those  present  were  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bait.,  Captain  Holford,  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod, 
Messrs.  W.  Robinson,  Harry  Turner,  Owen  Thomas, 
N.  F.  Barnes,  Mackellar,  W.  Crump,  P.  Blair,  S.  T. 
Wright,  James  Hudson,  George  Norman,  T.  A.  H. 
Rivers,  James  Douglas,  David  Thomson,  Wallis, 
and  others.  As  is  usual,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt 
and  W.  W.  Naunton,  the  honorary  secretaries, 
were  tireless  and  most  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
please  both  exhibitors  and  judges. 

Plants. 
Throughout  the  show  this  section  was  fully  up 
to  the  usual  Shrewsbury  standard,  bold,  massive, 
and  showing  the  highest  cultural  skill ;  Crotons  in 
the  larger  classes  were  not  so  well  coloured,  but 
this  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  flower- 
ing plants.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  Statics 
intermedia  (8  feet  through),  Bougainvilleae 
Cypherii  and  sanderiana,  fine  ;  Allamandas  grandi- 
flora  and  nobilis,  Ixoras  Williamsii  and  Duffii, 
splendid,  Statice  profusa,  Crotons  Warrenii 
and  Sunset,  Stephanotis,  Erica  raarnockiana, 
Phcenix  rupicola,  and  Kentiaa  fosteriana.  Mr. 
Vause  was  a  fairly  good  second,  the  plants  much 
smaller.  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  capital ;  Stepha- 
notis  floribunda,  Ixora  Fra^erii  and  Bougainvillea 
sanderiana,  and  an  Erica  in  fine  form  ;  Mr.  W. 
Finch  was  a  moderate  third. 


For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  or 
foliage,  8.  Timmis,  Eso.  (gardener,Mr.  B.Cromwell, 
Cleveley,  Allerton,  Liverpool),  staged  superb 
specimens  of  Ixora  Duffii  (7  feet  through),  and 
carrying  a  score  of  huge  brilliant  heads,  Lapageria 
rosea,  grand ;  SUtice  profusa,  Ixora  Williamsii, 
and  Kentia  fosteriana  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Cypher, 
with  splendid  Statioes  intermedia  and  profusa,  and 
Stephauotis  floribunda ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Vause. 

For  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  planU,  Palms. 
Ferns,  &a  (300  square  feet),  Mr.  W.  Vause  gained 
the  coveted  position.  There  was  a  bold  central 
mound  topped  by  a  fine  Phojnix,  the  pyramid 
being  admirably  formed  of  Acers,  Liliums,  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  and  Caladiums,  with  others  somewhat 
unfinished  and  a  feeble  background.  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  who  was  placed  second,  had  a  remarkably 
fine  background  in  arched  style,  the  foliage  and 
flower  effecto  being  unusually  effective.  The 
very  handsome  mounds,  consisting  of  the  choicest 
Orchids,  &c.,  were  brought  well  to  the  front.  The 
group  was  certainly  weighty,  but  the  general 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  positions  ought 
to  have  been  reversed. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  foliage  plants  Mr. 
Cypher  made  an  excellent  display,  the  blending  of 
light  and  shade  being  unusually  effective,  without 
detracting  from  its  graceful  appearance;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Thompson,  Derby,  who  very  finelv 
demonstrated  the  brilliant  effects  which  can  be 
produced  by  single  specimens  in  particular.  The 
third  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby 
Park  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Read),  with  a  handsome 
treatment,  lacking  in  its  want  of  greenery. 

For  single  specimens  (stove  and  greenhouse)  Mr. 
W.  Vause  was  first  with  a  choice  Erica ;  second, 
Mr.  Finch,  with  a  superb  Ixora. 

The  great  plant  class  in  the  show  was  uii- 
doubtedly  that  for  thirty  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  10  inches,  not  less 
than  ten  in  bloom.  Four  competed.  The  first, 
from  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn,  Oswestry  (gar- 
dener^ Mr.  Lambert)  was  probably  o^e  of  the  be^t 
exhibits  ever  seen  at  this  or  any  other  show.  In 
foliage  Maranta  sanderiana,  Crotons  Evansiakius 
and  Andreanus,  Ixoras  Duffii,  amabilis,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  Pilgrimii,  and  AUamanda  Williamsii 
were  magnificent.  Mr.  Sutton  Timmis  was  a 
brilliant  second,  Ixoras  Duffii  and  Coocinea 
superba  and  finely-coloured  Crotons  being  most 
convincing ;  Mr.  J.  Cypher  a  fine  third. 

A  group  of  Begonias  in  pots  for  effect  brought 
three  competitors,  Mr.  Frod  Davis,  WoolashiU, 
near  Pershore,  clearly  leading  with  flowers  of 
wonderful  substance  and  form  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Blackmore  and  Langdon ;  third,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Davis,  Yeovil. 

Collection    of    thirty   miscellaneous    plants    in 
5-inch  pots:    Lord   Harlech  first  with  specimens 
I  similar  to  those  in    10-inch   pots ;    second,   Mr. 
Timmis. 

!  The  100  feet  groups  were  lacking  in  oqlour,  but 
as  regards  arrangement  they  contained  many 
pleasing  features:  First,  Mr.  T.  Eynnersley, 
Leiffhton  Hall;  second,  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston 
Hall ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Hayhurst. 
Fruit. 
Dessert  table  decorated  with  plants  and  flowers  : 
First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens, 
with  118^  points.  Full  points  were  obtained  for 
no  dish ;  the  best  were  Apples,  6^  out  of  7  ; 
Melons,  7  out  of  8  ;  Nectarines,  7i  out  of  8  ;  Pears, 
6jl  out  of  7.  General  arrangement  for  effect  gained 
8  out  of  10  points,  and  beauty  of  flower  and 
foliage  6i  out  of  8.  Madresfield  Court  and  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  Marguerite  Marillat  and  Dr. 
Jules  Guyot  Pears,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Washington  Apple  and  Pine-apple 
Nectarine  were  fine  dishes.  Francoa  and  Chironia 
were  the  flowers  used  for  decoration  with  Gypso- 

ghila  and  Asparagus.  Mr.  G.  MuUins,  Eastnor 
aatle  Gardens,  Ledbury,  was  second  with  107 
points.  Gros  Maroc  Grape,  Melon  Royalty,  Cherry 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Nectarines  Stanwick  Elruge 
and  Lord  Napier,  and  Peach  Bellegarde  were  the 
best.  Tritoria,  Francoa,  Gypsophila,  and  Selag- 
inella  were  used  for  decoration.  Mr.  R.  Dawes, 
Temple  Newsam,  was  third  with  97  points,  showing 
some    good    dishes.    Peach  Dymond,    Nectarine 
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Stanwick  Elnuze,  and  Grape  Madreefield  Cottrt 
particularly.    There  were  no  more  entriee. 

Champion  Grape  Claee.— Twelve  bunchoB  of 
Grapes,  in  four  or  more  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  with  115}  points. 
The  bunches  were  of  excellent  quality  throughout, 
one  bunch  sained  full  points,  viz.,  Muscat  Ham- 
burgh, another  bunch  of  the  same  variety  only 
lost  half  a  point,  and  Madresfield  Court  also  lost 
hall  a  point  only.  They  were  really  a  fine  lot. 
This  exhibit  won  thirdp  rize  for  decoration.  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen-by-Stirling,  were 
only  two  points  behind  with  113}  points.  They 
gained  full  points  for  seven  bunches,  viz.,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (three  times),  Cooper's  Black  (twice), 
Alicante  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  half  a  point  only 
was  lost  on  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling  (twice), 
Cooper's  Black,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Alicante, 
a  splendidly  grown  lot  of  fruit  ;  Mr.  W.  Shingler, 
Melton  Constable,  was  third  with  107}  points. 
Full  points  were  obtained  for  Madresfield  Court, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Gros  Maroc  ;  Mr.  W.  A. 
Coates,  gardener  to  Colonel  Piatt,  C.B.  was  fourth 
with  105|  points.  The  first  prize  for  decoration  was 
awarded  to  this  exhibit ;  Mr.  R.  Dawes,  Temple 
Newsam,  was  fifth  with  80  points,  and  second  for 
decoration. 

Sixteen  dishes  of  fruit :  First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  with  a  really  good 
display.  Grapes  Madresfield  Court  and  Black 
Hamburgh  were  best,  while  Pear  Sou  v.  du  Congr^, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  and 
the  Melons  were  very  good.  Mr.  J.  Dawes, 
Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  was  second,  the  Sea  Eagle 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  and  Cooper's 
Black  Grape  being  the  best  dishes.  Mr.  Jordan, 
Impney  Hall  Gardens,  was  third.  Hero  of 
Lockinge  and  Frogmore  Scarlet  Melons  were  very 
good  ;  also  Violette  H&tive  Peach. 
Mr.  Jordan,  the  third  prize-winner,  won  first 

grize  for  decoration.  He  used  Cattleyas,  Leelias, 
lypripediumS)  and  Asparagus,  as  well  as  some 
pretty  Crotons  and  other  small  plants.  Mr. 
Goodaore  was  second  for  decoration,  and  Mr.  J. 
Dawes,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  third. 

Twelve  dishes  of  fruit :  First,  Mr.  R.  Dawes, 
Temple  Newsam,  with  very  good  Peaches  Dymond 
and  Bellegarde,  Stanwick  Ehruge  Nectarine,  Gros 
Maroc  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  and  Ring- 
leader Melon ;  second  prize  for  decoration  was 
awarded,  Montbretias  and  Gypsophila  being  used. 
Mr.  J.  Jones,  York  House  Gardens,  Malvern,  was 
second  for  fruit  and  first  for  decoration — Pink 
Carnations,  Franooa,  and  Gypsophila.  Nectarine 
Violette  Hative,  Peaches  Violette  H&tive  and  Stir- 
linff  Castle,  and  Madresfield  Court  Grape  were  best. 
Nine  dishes  of  fruit:  First,  Mr.  C.  Wilkins, 
gardener  to  C.  F.  K.  Mainwaring,  Esq.,  Oteley, 
Ellesmere.  This  exhibit  won  the  seoona  prize  for 
decoration,  which  consisted  of  Caladium  argyrites. 
The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  finely  coloured. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Langlev,  Tedsmore  Hall,  West 
Felton,  with  splendid  "Prince  Enfflebert  Plum ; 
third,  Mr.  S.  Bremmell,  Overley,  Wellington.  The 
first  prize  for  decoration  was  given  to  this  exhibit. 
White  Sweet  Peas,  Tritonias,  and  Crimson 
Lychnis  were  efifectively  used.  Mr.  C.  Roberts, 
Halston  Hall,  was  fourth  for  fruit,  and  third  for 
decoration. 

G&APBS. 

Four  bunches  of  Grapes  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lambert, 
gardener  to  Lord  Harlech,  with  fine  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  Mr.  C.  Richard- 
son, gardener  to  J.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Llanfairfechan, 
was  second  with  large  bunches,  out  small  berries  ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Wilkins,  Oteley,  EUesmere. 

Two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh :  First,  Mr. 
Groodacre,  who  showed  well  ;  second,  Mr.  Langley, 
Tedsmore  Hall  Gardens ;  third,  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack, 
Shipley  Hall  Gardens. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  for  one  bunch  Black 
Hamburgh ;  Mr.  J.  Langley,  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling,  third. 
All  were  finely  finished.  There  were  several  more 
entries. 

Two  bunches  Madresfield  Court :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Shingler,  Melton  Constable,  with  perfectlv  finished 
examples ;  second,  Mr.  Goodaore ;  thira,  Mr.  J. 
Langley.    Four  more  entries. 


Two  bunches  Alicante :  First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler 
with  huge,  well-coloured  fruit ;  second,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Hall,  Prestbury. 

Two  bunches  Gros  Colman  or  Gros  Maroc: 
First,  Mr.  W.  Shingler  with  very  large-berried 
bunches  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre,  very  fine  also  ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Davies,  gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  Alderson ; 
All  showed  Gros  Colman. 

Two  bunches  White  Muscats  :  First,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Everett,  ffardener  to  Mrs.  Gough,  Tal-y-Cafn, 
with  very  large,  small-berried,  fairly  well  coloured 
fruit ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Richardson,  Llanfairfechan  ; 
third,  Mr.  Goodacre  with  well  coloured,  though 
loose  bunches.     There  were  five  more  entries. 

Single  bunch,  White  Muscats :  First,  Messrs. 
D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  Stirling,  with  good  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  fairly  well  coloured ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Hall ;  third,  Mr.  Goodacre. 

Two  bunches  (White),  any  other  variety  :  First, 
Mr.  Goodacre  with  Buckland  Sweetwater  ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Coates,  gardener  to  Colonel  Piatt,  C.B., 
with  very  large  bunches  Foster's  Seedling,  poorly 
coloured  ;  third,  Mr.  F.  W.  Kerr,  Chorley,  Ijance., 
with  the  same  variety. 

One  bunch  Diamond  Jubilee  :  First,  Mr.  Jordan 
with  a  finely  finished  bunch ;  second,  Mr.  Good- 
acre  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
gave  the  prizes  in  this  class. 

Othek  Fruits. 

Six  Peaches :  First,  Mr.  W.  Powell,  gardener  to 
C.  T.  Weatherby,  Esq.,  Addlestone,  Surrey,  with 
Bellegarde  finely  coloured  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Dawes, 
Temple  Newsam  Gardens ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Jordan, 
Impney  Gardens. 

Six  Nectarines :  First,  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim, 
Bodorgan,  Anglesey,  with  River's  Orange ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  Lilley,  Gaddesby  Hall  Gardens,  Leicester ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  Impney  Gardens. 

Six  Apricots :  First,  Mr.  R.  Grindrod,  Whitfield, 
Hereford,  with  Eariy  Red ;  second,  Mr:  W.  L. 
Bastin,  Buscot  Park  Gardens;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Humphries,  Holme  Lacy* 

Green  fiesh  Melon :  First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with  a 
seedling ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Bremmell,  Overley ;  third, 
Mr.  A.  Ruddock,  Bangor. 

Scarlet  fiesh  Melon:  First,  Mr.  R.  Lawley, 
Adcote,  with  Sutton's  Triumph  ;  second,  Mr.  F. 
Jordan ;  third,  Mr.  W.  A.  Webster. 

White  fiesh  Melon  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Lilley,  with 
Hero  of  Lockinge ;  second,  Mr.  F*  Jordan ;  third, 
Mr.'W.  A.  Webster. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  for  twelve  Gage  Plums, 
twelve  yellow  Plums,  twelve  purple  Plums,  and  for 
twelve  red  Plums. 

Mr.  A.  Ruddock,  Tan-y-Bryn,  Bangor,  won  for 
a  dish  of  Cherries. 

Cut  Flowsbs. 

Messrs.  Jenkinson  and  Son,  Newcastle,  Staffia, 
were  first  for  a  bridal  bouquet ;  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son,  Coventry,  second.  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
were  first  for  a  oridesmaid's  bouquet ;  Messrs. 
Perkins  second. 

Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  for  a  ball  bouquet; 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  second. 

Ball  and  bridal  bouquets.  Orchids  excluded: 
First,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  0>ventry,  using 
Carnations ;  second,  Mr.  W.  J.  Gamer,  Altrin- 
cham. 

Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  for  a  feather-weight 
bouquet. 

Stand  of  cut  flowers:  First,  Mr.  J.  Nixon, 
gardener  to  O.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Design  in  cut  flowers  :  First,  Messrs.  Pope  and 
Son,  King's  Norton,  with  an  anchor  in  white. 
Very  effective. 

Messrs.  Perkins  were  first  for  six  button-hole 
bouQuets  and  six  sprays ;  Mr.  William  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  second. 

Hand-basket  of  cut  flowers :  First,  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry,  with  Carnations ; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  with  pink 
Carnations. 

Bcisket  of  cut  flowers  :  First,  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sons,  ShrewsbuiT,  with  Orchids,  Anthuriums,  &c.  ; 
second,  Messrs.  rope  and  Son,  King's  Norton. 

Bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias  :  First,  Messrs.  Pope 
and  Son ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Floral  harp :    First,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 


with  an  excellent  exhibit ;  second,  Messrs.  Perkiiu 
and  Son. 

Floral  wreath:  First,  0.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Alderley  Edge  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Treseder. 

Floral  cross:  First,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Soo; 
second,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbuiy. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Eighteen  distinct  varieties  (prizes  by  Mr.  H. 
Eckford) :  First,  Mr.  J.  Chisholm  (gardener  to 
Hujgh  Aldersey,  Esq.),  Aldersey  Hall,  with  a  bright 
ana  well-arranged  lot;  second,  Mr.  T.  JoDei, 
Ruabon,  with  some  fine  flowers  also ;  third,  Mr. 
Hall,  Knotton  Hall  Gardens,  Ellesmere.  Thm 
were  several  more  entries  and  a  good  dispU; 
resulted. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  (prizes  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham):  First, Mr.  W.  Shropshire,  Market Dny- 
ton,  with  a  splendid  lot,  good  blooms,  and  disonet 
colours  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Duncombe  was  a  good  BecoDd; 
Mr.  J.  Chisholm,  Aldersey  Hall,  was  third  ;ud 
Mr.  A.  G.  Holford,  Offley  Hay,  Salop,  fourtk 
The  entries  in  this  class  were  very  numerom,  ind 
the  exhibits  almost  filled  the  staging  around  thH 
tent. 

Six  vases  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sou), 
Shrewsbury) :  First,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon ; 
Mr.  Edward  Jones,  gardener  to  the  Misses  Ho' 
Berriew  ;  third,  Mr.  C.  C.  Peplow,  Bicton. 

Twelve  varieties:  First,  Mr.  J.  Chishols, 
Aldersey  Hall  Gardens,  with  some  lovely  blooDNi 
second,  Mr.  W.  Shropshire,  Cheswardine  MAnhj 
third,  E.  Amies,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Marshall), 
Fairholme,  Surrey.  The  competition  in  thisolM 
was  very  keen,  and  a  splendid  display  resulted. 

Dahlias. 
Mr.   William  Treseder,  Cardiff,  was  first  for 

Seneral  collection  with  a    fine  display; 
iessrs.   Keynes,   Williams    and    Ca,  B^ 
third,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbory. 

The  Cactus  Dahlias  made  a  grand  show,  Mr. 
Rowe,  Barboume  Nurseries,  Worcester,  lea 
easily  for  a  collection.  Mrs.  Mawle^,  Harry  Lain^ 
and  Maid  of  Honour  were  conspicuous ;  Mr.  & 
Mortimer,  second,  had  grand  flowers  without  aay 
foliage,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  G^ 
third. 

Twenty-four   blooms,    show    varieties:  Fint, 
Messrs.  "Keynes,    Williams   and   Co.,  Saliibory,  i 
with  some  flne  flowers  ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  FanhaiD,  | 
Surrey,  was  second  with  hardlyless  good  bknoi ; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tranker,  Henley-on-Thames,  third. 

Twelve  show  Dahlias  (nurserymen  excluded): 
First,  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Penylan,  Ruabon,  mthlaift 
well  formed  flowers;  second,  Mr.  J.  D*^ 
ffardener  to  W.  E.  Kin^,  Esq.,  Bodenham;  thin, 
Mr.  W.  Hutchinson,  Kirbymoorside. 

Twelve  varieties  Cactus  Dahlias:   ^"i^"^^ 
Vineries,  Limited,  Acook's  Green,  with  a  splenaw  | 
lot ;  second,  Messrs.  Keynos,  Williams  and  Ok.  i 
Salisbury. 

Twelve  varieties  Cactus  Dahlias  (onrsetymeo 
excluded):  First,  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Bodenhaffl; 
second.  Mr.  G.  Banfield,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Btnki, 
Esq.,  Kington. 

Six  varieties  Cactus  Dahlias  (nnrseiTiD* 
excluded) :  First,  Mr.  J.  Davis ;  second,  Mr.  J- 
Taylor,  Hardwicke  Grange  Gardens ;  third,  Mt 
J.  Birch,  Shotton  Hall  Gardens,  Shrewsbmy. 

Bosss. 

These,  for  the  season,  were  remarkably  jSnj 
possibly  the  best  display  ever  seen  at  this  exhiM- 
tion.  , 

Twenty-four  blooms:  Messrs.   R.  HarkneaflMW 
Co.,  Hitchin,  had  the  premier  sUnd  with  larg«i 
fresh  blooms  ;  the  best  varieties  were  Paul  Neroo. 
Bessie  Brown,  Etienne  Levet,  Mrs.  ^ohDif^ 
Mme.    E.   Verdier,    White   M.    Cochet,  Charitf 
Lefebvre,   Ed.   Andr^,   Maman    Cochet,   GaBt»« 
Piganeau,  and  Her  Majesty  ;  second,  Messrs.  if-  ^ 
and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  Comte  Raimbaud,  I^wJ  , 
van  Houtte,  and  Liberty  being  excellent;  twra,  . 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry.  u   il 

Twelve  blooms  (county  of  Salop) ;  First,  Mr.  ^ 
J.  Simon,  Market  Drayton,  with  fair  Woomj  ost 
badly  arranged  ;  the  best  flowers  were  Mme.  i^" 
bard.   Liberty,   White    Maman   Cochet ;  Bewwfl.  | 
Rev.  J.  T.  B.  Wollaston  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  H.  Staoey. 
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CARSON'S   PLASTiME, 

A  PLASTIC,  DURABLE,  GLAZING  COMPOSITION. 

Mhsijuids  exposure  to  head  amd  moisiare  on  Forcing  Houses,  Conseroaiories,  Frames,  etc.     Supersedes  Genuine  Linseed  Oil  Putty* 
SOLD  IN  KEQS,  aSllw.,  56lbs.,  and  iialbs.  each.     Price  168.  per  cwt.    a  cwt.  and  upwards  delivered  carriage  paid. 


^'VITROUTEr" 


I  A    PAINT    SPECIALLY    PREPARED    FOR    HORTICULTURAL    WORK. 

Durable,  Elastic,  <wiUnot  Flake  or  Scale,  Dries  li^Hh  an  Enamel  Surface* 
WHITE,    AND   STONE   COLOUR,   75.    6d.    per  gallon.         Mixed   ready   for  use.         8   gallons   and   upwards   delivered   free. 


FULL  PARTICULARS   SENT   ON    APPLICATION. 


Valter  Carson  &  Sons.  Grove  Works,  Battersea,  London, 


AST'S  SLUG  KIUER  POWDER. 
¥ESrS  ANT  KILLER  POWDER. 
VEST'S  WOODLICE  KILLER  POWDER. 


\  Tost  m 

FREE  SAMPLE^ 
mnd  youpmoif 

daoido 
on  its[mopiimm 


It  will  cost  you  ndthing,  and  prove  to  you  that 


EST'S     PATENT 

GARDEN  SUNDRIES 


Planta    Proteoty 
Monay  BavOy 

AND 

lAboar  Baae. 


^CALOi 


QUE  containing  50  large  pages,  with  100  Illustrations,  with  Hints  on  Horticulture,  post  free. 
No  Trade  Terms  possible  ofif  these  low  prices. 


I 


Buy  from  the  Manufacturer  of  all  Horticultural  Sundries — 

•"■ir;;;  -  HI6HAM  HILL 


.  E.  WEST,  ROUNDHAY, 


MO  AGBNTB. 


(BUFFICIBNT  ADDRBBBBB.) 


lONDOR,  RmE. 


THOMSON'S 

VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VKGKTABLK 

Splendid  for  all  purposes. 
AUOTNOMSON'S  SPECIAL  CHRY8ANTNEMUM  MANURE. 

Sold  by  all  Sbedsmbn. 
Pric9  Lists  and  Ttstimonials  on  application  to  SoU  Maktrs, 
^.  WM.  THOMBOlf  a  80118.  Ltd.,  TwMd  Vlnsyard, 

ClpvaatordB,  Oalashlsla,  If .B.    London  Agent :  Mr.  JAMES 
GEORGE,  14.  Redgrave  Road.  Putney.     Channel  Islands  Aeent. 
Mesart.  PARSONS  A  Co.,  Ltd..  Guerntey. 


THE    BEST    INSECTICIDE. 

OQSTON'S 

FINEST  SSFf  Soap 

l8  absolately  frmm  ftom  BmalL 
Packed  in  ilb.,  alb.,  4lb.,  and  71b.  tins. 

All  packages  bear  Maker's  name,  and  the  public  are  cautioned 
when  ordering  to  make  sore  they  get  it. 


0C8T0N&  TENN^NT,  Ltd.,  Aberdeen  &  Glasgow. 
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Twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties 
(amateurs):  First,  K.'F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
with  a  fresh  lot  of  fair  blooms,  the  light  ones  beine 
most  strongly  represented  ;  the  best  were  Mildred 
Grant,  The  Bride,  A.  K,  Williams,  Her  Majesty  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hinton,  Stafford,  with  smaller 
blooms ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Hawterworth. 

Eighteen  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties 
(amateurs) :  First,  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester, 
with  a  very  fine  lot  of  good  substance ;  second,  W. 
Hutchinson,  Esq.;  thira,  H.  Hawterworth,  Esq., 
with  a  stand  ox  great  merit ;  no  less  than  eight 
exhibits  were  stag^. 

Othsb  Habdt  FlOW£S8. 
Collection  of  (Uamations  :  The  first  prize  lot  was 
a  splendid  arrangement  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Button, 
Bexley  Heath ;  second,  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Blan- 
tyre  ;  a  splendid  third,  Mr.  Watts,  Su  Asaph, 
many  thought  he  should  have  been  second. 

For  a  oollection  of  hardy  perennials  to  cover  a 
frontace  of  15  square  feet,  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons,  Bedale,  Yorks,  staged  a  gorgeous  group. 
Heavy  masses  of  rich  colour,  foe  instance.  Gladioli 
Lafayette,  Delilah,  and  Marie  Lemoine,  Mont- 
bretia  rosea,  exquisite  ;  Liliums  in  profusion,  and 
TroUins  Fortune!.  Mr.  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
was  a  flood  second,  but  his  display  lacked  colour 
and  weight  Messrs.  Gibeon,  Leeming  Bar,  Bedale, 
were  a  good  third. 

Gladioli  were  not  very  strongly  shown.  Messrs. 
R.  Hartland  and  Son,  Cork,  won  in  grand  form  for 
thirty-six  spikes,  the  Childsii  type  fi^urins 
prominenilv.  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  and  Prichard 
were  second  and  third. 

For  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli,  Mr.  W.  Hutchin- 
son, Kirbymoorside,  was  first. 

The  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  flowers 
(shrubs  and  annuals  excluded)  made  a  srand  class. 
Miss  Humberston,  Chester  (sardener,  Mr.  R.  Wake- 
field), leading  in  ffrand  style  from  Messrs.  Gibson, 
Leemins  Bar.  Phlox  Frau  S.  Buchner,  Lobelia  Fire 
Fly,  Ecninops  ruthenicus,  and  Scabiosa  caucasioa 
were  especially  fine. 

Vkqitables. 
These  if  anythinff  were  finer  than  ever,  showing 
what  can  be  done  oy  capable  growers  in  a  most 
adverse  season.  In  the  special  class  for  nine  kinds 
(the  prizes  being  given  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.)  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  staged  the  premier  lot  with  grand  Leeks 
Holbom  Model,  Cauliflower  Carter's  Early 
Autumn  Giant,  Celery  Solid  Ivory,  Potato  Windsor 
Castle,  Onion  Selected  Ailsa  Craiff,  &c. ;  second, 
Mr.  D.  Gibson,  gardener  to  Mr.  Johnstone ;  third, 
Mr.  B.  Ashton,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Lathom. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  nine  distinct  kinds 
(prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading) :  First,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  gardener  to  R.  W. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Marlow,  with  splendid  Leek 
Sutton's  Prizetaker,  Cauliflower  Autumn  Mam- 
moth, Tomato  Perfection,  Runner  Bean  Best  of  All, 
Onion  Ailsa  Craig  (very  fine),  Potato  Windsor 
Castle,  Pea  The  Gladstone,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr.  E. 
Beckett,  with  extra  fine  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Runner  Beans  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  with  a  good 
lot. 

Collection  of  veffetables  (prizes  presented  by 
Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.) :  First,  Mr.  J.  Read ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  Walker. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  eight  distinct  kinds 
(prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons) :  First, 
Mr.  B.  Asbton,  Ormskirk  Gardens,  with  a  display 
of  excellent  quality ;  second,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bcistin, 
Buscot  Park  Gardens,  Faringdon ;  third,  Mr.  H. 
Folkes,  gardener  to  the  Risht  Hon.  T.  J.  Halsey, 
M.P.,  Hempstead,  Herts.  Mr.  J.  Weston  won  the 
first  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  for  a  dish  of 
Tomatoes  with  Webb's  Sensation :  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bastin  was  second,  and  Mr.  B.  Ashton  third. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Townsend,  Chalfont  Park  Gardens, 
Slough,  was  first  for  Mr.  E.  Murrell's  prize  for 
eight  distinct  kinds  of  vegetables ;  Mr.  J.  Birch, 
Shotton  Hall  Gardens,  was  second ;  Mr.  E. 
Walker,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Honyman,  Bart., 
third. 

Six  distinct  kinds  (prizes  by  Mr.  E.  Murrell) : 
First,  Mr.   J.    Clowes,   Hadnall    Hall    Gardens; 


second,  Mr.  J.  Abbott,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Guise, 
Hadnall  ;  third,  Mr.  D.  Breeze,  55,  Percy  Street. 

Nine  distinct  kinds  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Richard 
Smith  and  Co. ,  Worcisster) :  First,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Horspool,  Ruabon ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Beckett, 
Aldenham  House  Gardens ;  third,  Mr.  S.  Bremmell. 

Special  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham  : 
His  fifteen  guinea  silver  challenge  cup'  was  won 
for  the  thira  time  by  Mr.  W.  Leith,  gardener  to 
Colonel  0.  R.  Middleton,  Ross,  and  thus  becomes 
his  property.  Two  dishes  of  Peas:  First,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Horspool,  Ruabon,  with  Gladstone  and 
Duke  of  Albany ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Read  ;  third, 
Mr.  W.  Leith.  One  dish  Runner  Beans :  First, 
Mr.  W.  Leith,  with  very  fine  Ne  Plus  Ultra; 
second,  Mr.  R.  A.  Horspool ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Davies. 
Three  Cauliflowers:  First,  Mr.  J.  Read,  with 
Model ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Leith ;  third,  Mr.  H. 
Folkes.  Six  Carrots :  First,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  with 
Scarlet  Intermediate ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Leith. 
Six  Parsnips :  First,  Mr.  W.  Leith ;  second.  Major 
Clive;  third,  Mr.  F.  C.  Clark.  Mr.  Sydenham 
offered  prizes  in  several  more  classes. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  nine  kinds :  First,  Mr. 
J.  Hav,  gardener  to  Captain  Cecil  Hunt ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Bush,  gardener  to  Captain  Butler ;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Delamere,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  £.  M. 
Furley. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  kinds:  First, 
Mr.  James  Gibson,  with  very  fine  Onions  Ailsa 
Craiff,  Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  and  Leeks;  second, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Ashton. 

NON-COMPSTITIVE  EXHrBITS. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  made  a  grand 
display  with  Dahlias,  chieflv  Cactus  and  Pompon, 
Pansy  blooms,  and  a  fine  collection  of  Potatoes  in 
baskets.    Large  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Hishgate,  N. 
had  a  miscellaneous  display  of  hardy  berbaoeous 
flowers,  a  miniature  rockery  of  alpinee,  k^.  Silver- 
gilt  medal. 

The  Ranelagh  Nurseries  Company,  Leamington, 
showed  a  goMl  group  of  Asparagus  myriocladus. 
Small  gold  medal. 

A  most  interestinff  collection  of  Oranges  and 
Lemons  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Milner,  gardener 
to  Miss  Talbot,  Margam  Park,  Port  Talbot.  Silver 
medal. 

Mr.  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nursery,  Shrewsbury, 
made  a  very  bright  display  with  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums effectively  arranged.     Small  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited  a  bank  of 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  Poppies,  Lilies,  &a,  and 
also  a  group  of  stove  plaiits,  making  altogether 
a  notable  display.     Small  gold  medal. 

Mr.  F.  Bouskell,  Market  Bosworth,  showed  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  in  great  varietv.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull  and  Birming- 
ham, had  a  bright  array  of  hardy  flowers,  boldly 
and  effectively  arranged.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  Acock's  Green,  made  a  good 
display  with  hardy  herbaceous  flowers  set  up  in 
large  bunches.     Small  gold  medaL 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  and  Son,  York,  had  a 
miniature  rockery  of  alpines  that  contained  many 
choice  things.     Silver  medal. 

Mr.  Edwin  Murrell,  Portland  Nurseries,  Shrews- 
bury, exhibited  Roses  well,  both  in  vases  and  in 
boxes.    Small  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.,  showed  a  very  choice  group  of 
ornamental -leaved  stove  plants.     Silver  medal. 

Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Glou- 
cestershire (gardener,  Mr.  Chapman),  exhibited 
some  of  his  famous  Amaryllis.  A  remarkable  dis- 
plav  so  late  in  the  season.     Large  gold  medal. 

rentstemons,  Phloxes,  Stocks,  and  Carnations 
were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  grand 
display  of  Gloxinias  in  many  lovely  varieties. 
These  were  arranged  upon  a  low  staginff  so  that 
one  could  see  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Arranged  among  Ferns  and  other  small  decorative 
plants  they  were  very  effective.  Some  crested 
forms  of  the  tuberous  Begonias  were  also  shown. 
Large  gold  medal. 


Fruit  trees  in  pots  were  finely  shown  by  lAmu 
T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth.  thePeidi 
and  Nectarine  trees  were  loaded  with  fruits,  and 
apart  from  their  economic  value  made  ntllr 
effective  decorative  plants.  Vines,  Cherriei, 
Apples,  Apricots,  and  Plums  were  all  well  thowD 
growing  in  pots.  Amonff  the  best  Peacha 
were  Champion,  the  new  Peregrine  (award  of 
merit.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  last  I'ueiday), 
Crimson  Galande,  while  Nectarines  Milton  ud 
Dryden,  and  Cherries  Late  Duke  and  Empenr 
Francis  were  fine.    Large  gold  medal 

Mr.  T.  R.  Hinres,  Keswick,  Cumberland,  had  a 
good  display  of  Heaths,  making  an  unusual  and 
interesting  exhibit.  Menziesia  polifolia  alba  vu 
very  pretty.  Romneya  0>ulteri  and  ScolopeDdriu 
crispum  majus  were  finely  shown  too.  8il?6r-gilt 
medal. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Twertoa-ofr 
Avon,  Bath,  showed  tuberous  Begonias  verjfinelj. 
Small  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis,  Teovil,  also  exhibited  mm 
very  good  tuberous  Be|(OQias.    Silver-gilt  nmU. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  y 
a  very  attractive  group  of  miscellaneoas  iuij 
flowers  in  great  variety.  The  Campanulas,  Lilia, 
Gladioli,  Clematis,  Phloxes,  and  Rudbeckias  iw 
particularly  good.     Small  gold  medal. 

Mr.  H.  Deveril,  Banbury,  showed  zonal  hh{- 
goniums  and  hardy  flowers.     Silver-gilt  medal 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingfais, 
showed  hardy  flowers  in  ffood  varietv.  SilfemiediL 
Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  exhibited  a  gms 
of  ornamental-leaved  stove  plants,  that  oontaioa 
many  good  Alocasias,  Crotons,  Ac.  Small  f^ 
medal. 

Ferns  and  table  plants  were  well  shovn  by 
Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  NorwQod, 
S.E.,  exhibited  an  excellent  group  of  C^aladiimia  ia 
some  distinct  and  bright  colours.  Small  gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso- on -TwMi 
showed  a  lovely  lot  of  Carnations.  Some  of  tb 
varieties  were  very  fine,  distinct,  and  of  nk 
colouring.    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  exhibited  liaidj 
flowers  in  sreat  variety.     Silver-gilt  medal 

Mr.  H.  Eckford,  Wem,  had  a  splendid  dii^iijrof 
Sweet  Peas.     Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  Clibran,  Altriucham,  showed  budj 
flowers— Carnations,  Sweet  Peas,  &c.— io  gntt 
variety.     Silver-gilt  medaL 

Douole  St.  Brigid  Anemones  were  finely  sbon 
by  Messrs.  Reamsbottom  and  Ca,  Alderboroogk 
Nursery,  Geashill,  King's  County,  Ireland,  ttw 
made  a  pretty  and  unique  display.  Silver-gitt 
medal. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  exhibited  DM» 
and  Roses  in  quantity  and  great  variety,  makiogs 
briffht  display.     Larffe  gold  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown,  Peterboroagii  sod 
Grantham,  showed  a  bright  miscellaneous  groapof 
flowers.     Silver  medal. 

Dahlias  in  great  variety  and  quantity.  Begonias, 
Phloxes,Pelargoniums,  and  Potatoes  were  ezhibiud 
by  Messrs.  Jarmau  and  Co.,  Chard.  Small  gob! 
medal. 

AWABDS. 

First-olass  certificates  were  given  to 

Cactus  Dahliaa  Brightness  (Mortimer),  Lwiftr 
(Dobbie)  ;  Hippeasirums  Guiding  Star  and  M^ 
(Captain  Holford) ;  Senecio  clivorum  and  i*^ 
Davidii  (J.  Veitch). 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  to 

Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward  VIL 
Angus,  Penicuik),  Carnation  Aglaia  (Bouskell), 
Cactus  Dahlias  Golden  Drop  and  Shrtw^ 
(Mortimer),  Chrysanthemum  maximum  x  teiwis- 
themum  (Bouskell),  Hippeastrums  Vesta  v» 
Draconis  (Captain  Holford),  Carnation  (^ 
(Lambert,  Southport),  Carnations  Mrs.  I^idid^ 
and  Gladys  (Aldersey). 

*»*  *  *  Answers  to  Correspondents  "  are  unavoidati}f 
held  over  till  next  voeek. 


\*  TTie  Yearly  Subscripti&n  to  iHB  Gabdis  if. 
Us.;  Foreign,  17t.  €d. 
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THE    FLORIST  t'.  GARDEN 
HOLLYHOCK. 

SO  much  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
this  noble  garden  flower  through  the 
paper    given    by    the    well-known 
grower,  Mr.  Webb  of  Saffron  Walden, 
at   the  last  meeting  of   the   Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  that  it  will  be  intcr- 
esting  to  criticise  the  flowers  that  the  florist 
delights  to  praise  and  those  considered  of  the 
best  effect  in  the  garden.    On  the  following 
page  two  illustrations  are  given,  one  showing  a 
florist's  flower  and  the  other  a  garden  variety 
with  broad  guard  petals.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  florist's  Hollyhock, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty,  is  much  too 
round  and  tight  and  full  of  petals.    In  many 
cases  also  the  spike  is  too  much  crowded  with 
bk>om.    Of  course,  no  one  wants  a  thin  or 
empty  spike  in  a  garden  Hollyhock.    There  is 
just  a  point  where  the  most  supreme  beauty  of 
which  the  plant  is  capable  culminates,  both  in 
the  fulness  of  the  spike  and  in  the  fulness  of 
the  individual  bloom.    In  obedience  to  a  false 
ideal,  the  florist's  Hollyhock  has  been  pushed 
beyond  this  point,  and  is  no  longer  so  good  a 
thing  in  a  garden  as  many  a  chance  seedling 
that  has  no  claim  to  good  breeding. 

In  the  show  flower  the  petals  are  too  much 
crowded,  and  the  whole  flower  too  round  and 
ball-like.  Beauty  in  a  garden  flower  is  better 
than  tightness  or  even  than  rotundity. 

This  case  of  the  Hollyhock  is  only  one  of 
many  in  which  the  influence  of  the  show  is 
unhelpful,  even  if  not  harmful,  to  garden 
progress.  But  surely  the  Hollyhock  is,  above 
all  things,  a  garden  flower.  We  feel  quite  sure 
that  growers  will  be  only  consulting  their  best 
business  interests  if  they  would  give  attention 
to  producing  the  kind  of  flowers  that  are  now 
wanted.  Any  grower  who  could  be  the  first 
to  establish  a  strain  of  plants  answering  to  the 
present  needs  would  be  astonished  at  the 
healthy  demand  for  the  plants  that  would 
ensue. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  wide  flower  with  a  large 
and  distinct  guard  petal,  and  that  the  mass  of 
petals  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  should  not 
be  80  closely  packed  as  to  prevent  the  play  of 
light  and  shade,  or  hide  its  wonderful  effect  of 
the  value  of  the  colour.  This  play  of  colour 
in  the  shaded  depths  of  the  flower  adds 
materially  to  its  brilliancy ;  when  it  is  shut 
out  by  the  closely -folded  packing  of  the  inner 
petals  one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  beauties 
is  entirely  lost,  and  an  important  source  of 


brightness  when  seen  at  a  little  distance  is 
destroyed. 

The  favourable  exception  mentioned  above 
was  in  the  case  of  a  flower  of  deep  and  pure 
sulphur  colour,  whose  looser  centre  and  dis- 
tinct guard  petal  made  the  bloom  stand  out 
among  its  fellows  as  a  thing  of  rare  and  refined 
beauty. 

The  foUowing  notes  from  Mr.  Richard  Dean 
concerns  chiefly  the  florist's  Hollyhock.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  who  have 
been  successful  with  the  Hollyhock  as  a  garden 
flower  as  to  the  means  this  success  is  attained, 
soil,  position,  and  so  forth. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  place  that  these  grand  plants  have  in 
our  gardens.  Their  great  stature,  monumental 
aspect,  and  beauty  of  varied  colouring  entitles 
them  to  the  most  careful  consideration  we  can 
possibly  give,  and  though  they  are  already 
extremely  popular  plants  and  widely  grown, 
we  should  like  to  see  them  even  better 
treated. 

The  scourge  of  the  Hollyhock  fungus  which 
attacks  so  many  plants  of  the  Mallow  family 
has  of  late  years  deterred  many  from  growing 
them.  No  one  can  suffer  more  from  this  than 
the  present  writer,  in  whose  garden,  on  dry, 
sandy  soil,  the  pest  is  rampant,  and  Hollyhocks 
cannot  be  grown  to  anything  like  perfection. 
Still  they  can  be  grown  to  a  certain  degree  by 
means  of  strong  feeding,  and  though  when  the 
spike  is  in  flower  the  lower  leaves  are  lost, 
there  is  still  the  grand  bloom.  In  this  case 
they  are  placed  so  that  they  rise  among  other 
plants  and  the  defect  at  the  base  is  not  seen. 

We  are  informed  by  a  nurseryman  who  grows 
these  fine  plants  largely  that  growing  them  in 
a  quite  open  place,  where  the  early  leaves  get 
hardened  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  is  a  safe- 
guard against  disease ;  still,  in  garden  use, 
such  a  place  cannot  always  be  given. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  nursery- 
man or  patient  amateur  who  lives  upon  the 
cool  loamy  soil  where  the  pest  does  not  thrive 
would  take  in  hand  the  raising  of  these  grand 
plants  in  the  form  that  is  the  most  beautiful 
for  gardens. 

"  With  the  revival  of  interest  in  that  old  florisi'e 
flower,  the  Verbena,  there  is  also  forthcoming 
evidence  that  the  Hollyhock  is  also  rising  in  the 
estimation  of  the  flower-loving  public  Ais  was 
shown  by  the  remarkable  collection  of  fine  double 
varieties  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand, 
who  succeeded  to  the  business  carried  on  by  the 
veteran  William  Chater  at  Saffron  Walden  for 
many  years,  a  florist  who  took  up  the  work  of 
improving  the  Hollyhock  at  a  point  when  it  was 
dropped  by  Charles  Baron,  the  working  man  florist, 


who  was  the  pioneer  of  its  early  development  from 
a  single  form. 

"  Perhaps  no  finer  spikes  of  Hollyhocks  were  ever 
seen  than  those  produced  by  William  Chater  and 
the  Rev.  Edward  Hawke,  afterwards  Lord  Hawke, 
whose  son  and  successor  to  the  title  is  the  present 
captain  of  the  celebrated  Yorkshire  cricket  team, 
when  these  two  used  to  compete  against  each  other 
at  Bishop  Auckland  and  other  places  thirty  years 
ago,  exhibiting  spikes  of  very  fine  double  flowers 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  lenffth,  and  perfectly  sym- 
metrical  Then  followed  the  ravages  made  by 
the  fungus  and  the  destruction  worked  among 
collections.  It  fell  to  the  melancholy  lot  of  William 
Chater  in  his  old  age  to  witness  the  almost  or  ouite 
entire  loss  of  varieties  of  high  quality  he  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  raise,  losing  them  when  the  deadly 
action  of  the  fungus  was  at  its  height.  I  used  to 
make  an  annual  visit  to  the  veteran,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  sorrowed  over  losses  he  could 
not  prevent  was  pitiable  to  see.  He  attempted 
manv  expedients  to  ward  off  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  fungus,  and,  previous  to  his  death,  fortu- 
nately witnessed  considerable  mitigation  of  its 
disastrous  effects.  His  successors,  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Brand,  by  dint  of  most  painstaking  culture, 
have  gradually  built  up  a  fine  collection,  including 
some  of  Chafer's  varieties,  which  were  happily 
saved  from  entire  destruction,  and  also  some 
varieties  they  have  been  able  to  raise.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  the  best  double  varieties  of  this  stately 
plant. 

<*The  collection  staged  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Brand  included  eighteen  spikes,  which  formed  a 
background  to  six  boards  ofcut  blooms,  each  board 
containing  twenty-four  flowers,  all  of  excellent 
quality.  Unfortunately  for  the  value  of  this 
oolleotion  as  an  object-lesson,  none  of  the  varieties 
were  named,  but  among  them  were  such  leading 
sorts  as  Alba  superba,  pure  white;  Amaranth, 
deep  amaranth  pink,  extra  fine ;  Black  Knight, 
improved,  a  distinct  shade  of  shining  black, 
probably  the  best  of  the  dark  varieties,  and  a 
colour  the  most  difficult  to  get  in  association  with 
the  finest  symmetry  ;  Cams  Chater,  deep  glowing 
crimson,  a  large,  full  variety,  which  forms  a  very 
fine  spike ;  Crimson  King,  intense  deep  crimson, 
and  probably  the  deepest  of  that  shade  of  colour ; 
Exultium,  glossy  maroon  ;  Fire  King,  bright  red, 
a  large  full  flower  of  excellent  form  ;  Heliotrope, 
shaded  heliotrope,  of  a  peculiar  tint  of  colour,  and 
affording  desirable  variety ;  James  Allen,  deep 
claret,  fine  in  colour,  and  most  distinct;  Miss 
Lizzie  Kin^,  clear  yellow,  forms  a  fine  spike ;  Mrs. 
Bailey,  delicate  shade  of  flesh,  large,  and  striking 
in  the  spike ;  Olivia  Chater,  delicate  flesh,  with  a 
surface  of  white,  quite  distinct ;  Ovid,  a  charming 
rose-tinted  flower ;  Primrose  Gem,  soft  primrose, 
with  a  tint  of  carmine;  Princess,  rosy  pink, 
suffused  with  buff,  pretty  and  distinct ;  Purity, 
salmon,  flesh  shaded  at  the  base  of  the  petals; 
Rose  Queen,  silvery  rose,  small  in  size,  but  very 
pleasing  ;  Ruby  Queen,  rich  ruby  crimson  ;  and 
Victor,  crimson-scarlet,  with  a  sheen  of  buff,  a 
large,  bold  flower  of  fine  character. 

''Hollyhocks  can  be  planted  out  either  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  but  unless  the  soil  i  n  1  position 
on  which  the  pliimts  are  to  be  srown  are  favourable 
— the  soil  fairly  well  drained,  and  the  position  a 
slightly  elevated  one — it  would  be  weil  to  pot  the 
plants,   keep  them  in   a  cold   frame  daring  th 
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florist's  hollyhock.      (Reduced.) 

winter,  and  plant  out  early  in  April.  But  fine 
Hollyhocks  can  be  produced  only  in  a  richly 
manured  soil,  the  plant  being  a  somewhat  gross 
feeder.  It  is  therefore  customary  to  deeply  trench 
the  ground  the  plants  are  to  occupy,  working  in  a 

auantity  of  well-rotted  manure.  In  hot  and 
rying  weather  surface  mulchings  with  manure  are 
of  great  vidue,  thus  keeping  the  surface  of  the  soil 
cool  and  moist,  and  also  acting  as  a  fertiliser. 
Plants  which  have  bloomed  are  helped  through  the 
winter  by  placing  a  surface  of  cinder  ashes  or 
coarse  sand  round  the  stem,  so  that  water  may  be 
drained  away  from  the  hearts  of  the  plants,  which 
would  otherwise  do  them  injury."         R.  Dsan. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  1  and  2.~National  Dahlia  Society 
(two  days) ;  Meeting]:  of  the  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  first  day.  Both 
exhibitions  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

September  9. — Great  Autumn  Show  of  Royal 
Caleaonian  Horticultural  Society  (two  days).  This 
show  is  held  in  Edinburgh  ;  Dahlia  Show  at  York. 

September  11. — Manchester  Dahlia  Show. 

September  15. — National  Dahlia  Society  (Com- 
mittee Meeting) ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(Meeting  of  Committees),  twelve  noon. 

September  16.— Hull  (two  days). 

September  29. — Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
(Conference  at  Chiswick  (three  days) ;  Gardeners' 
Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant,  six  o'clock. 

Imppovement  of  the  Heuohepa*— 

Your  correspondent  G.  Mallett,  in  his  description 
of  the  Heuchera,  in  describing  Robusta  and 
Walker's  variety  mentions  them  as  being  pale 
coloured  forms.  This  is  very  misleading.  Walker's 
variety  is  one  of  the  brightest  I  have  yet  seen,  with 
exceptionally  large  individual  flowers  ;  in  fact,  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  plant  intro- 
duced by  me  from  Mexico  that  I  have  yet  seen. — 
Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  HUl^  London y  N. 

Royal  Hoptioultupal  Society.— This 

society  will  hold  a  special  exhibition  of  Dahlias  on 
September  1  and  2,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Dahlia  Society,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham 
Gate,  Westminster.  At  this  meeting  (unless  by 
p  ecial  arrangement  and  permission)  only  Dahlias 
can  be  shown,  with  the  exception  of  flowers,  fruits, 
kCf  for  certificate.  All  Dahlias,  including  those 
shown  for  certificate,  must  be  left  on  exhibition 
until  6  p.m.  on  the  second  day.  A  lecture  on 
'* Judging  Cactus  Dahlias"  will  be  given  on 
September  1  by  Mr.  C.  G.  W^att  at  three  o'clock. 
At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  18th  inst.,  twenty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
among  them  being  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Francis  H. 
Jeune,  G.C.B.,  Colonel  T.  H.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  A. 
Henry,  making  a  total  of  1,095  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year.  Intending  exhibitors 
at  the  fruit  and  vegetable  show,  to  be  held  at 
Chiswick  on  September  29,  .30,  and  October  1,  can 
obtain  an  official  entry  form,  together  with  schedule 


of  prizes,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London, 
S.  W.  Entries  for  this  show  close  on  September  22. 
There  will  be  a  special  tent  for  horticultural 
sundries.  A  cold  luncheon  will  be  i)royided  on 
September  29,  at  which  the  council,  judges,  and 
the  committees  will  be  present,  and  for  which  all 
interested  in  the  show  can  obtain  tickets  (Ss.,  in- 
cluding wine  or  beer),  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  before 
September  27. 

The   season's    f^uit   opops.  — When 

such  an  authority  as  Mr.  G.  Bunyard  describes 
the  present  fruit  season  as  the  worst  he  can  re- 
memoer,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  things 
are  generally  bad.  How  bad  they  are  no  one  realises 
more  than  the  little  market  grower  who  is  depen- 
dent for  a  living  on  his  orchards  and  plantations, 
and  amongst  this  worthy  class  of  men  there  are 
some  whose  financial  foundations  will  be  sorely 
shaken  this  year.  Amid  the  story  of  general 
disaster  the  small  fruits,  such  as  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, Strawberries,  and  Raspberries  are  the 
redeeming  feature,  for  even  if  some  of  these  have 
not  been  quite  up  to  the  averajp;e,  the  high  prices 
obtained  have  compensated  tor  any  shortage. 
Many  Black  Currant  growers  have  had  to  be 
satisfied  with  half  a  crop,  but  with  the  wholesale 
price  at  24).  a  bushel,  they  did  something  to  com- 
pensate for  losses  in  other  directions.— H. 

Physianthus  albens.— A  plant  of  this 

old  greenhouse  creeper,  trained  to  a  balloon -shaped 
trellis,  and  well  grown  and  bloomed,  was  shown 
among  the  specimen  greenhouse  plants  seen  at  the 
recent  Taunton  Deane  flower  show.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  in  1830 ;  it  is  evergreen ;  its 
common  name  is  the  White  Bladder  Flower,  refer- 
ring to  the  bladder-shaped  blossoms,  which  are 
creamy  white  and  freely  produced.  It  is  a  subject 
which  can  be  occasionally  met  with  trained  to  the 
rafters  of  a  greenhouse  or  against  a  back  wall.  It 
is  most  at  home  when  planted  out  in  a  greenhouse, 
the  warmth  of  such  a  house  sufficing  to  keep  the 
plants  in  good  health  during  autumn  and  winter. 
A  compost  of  peat,  rotten  manure,  and  some  sand 
suits  it.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  live  for 
many  years  if  top-dressed  in  spring  with  new  soil, 
and  assisted  through  the  growing  beason  with 
manure  water.  It  is  always  interesting  to  see  an 
old  plant  produced  in  such  fine  character  as  it  was 
at  Taunton.— R.  Dean. 

Oapdeningr  at  EapUs  Court  Exhibi- 
tion.— In  the  western  gardens  attached  to  this 
popular  place  of  resort  a  praiseworthy  attempt  has 
been  maae  this  season  by  planting  some  beds  of  old 
English  flowers— sweet-scented  Stocks,  Mignonette, 
Carnations,  Sweet  Williams,  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Pentstemons,  stately  Delphiniums  and  Hollyhocks, 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  blue  and  white,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  a  striking  picture  by  reason  of  its  vivid  i 
scarlet  flowers  admirably  contrasting 
with  its  well-known  dark  foliage, 
scarlet  Nasturtiums,  &c.  It  would 
be  well  to  repeat  this  old  English 
garden  idea  at  Earl's  Court  next 
year,  and  on  a  much  extended  scale. 
It  is  but  bare  justice  to  mention  that 
the  western  gardens  have  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  been  tastefully 
furnished  by  Mr.  George  M.  Bick, 
F.R.H.S.,  of  Shortlands,  Kent.— 
Quo. 

The  Oapdeneps'  Dinner 
and    Reception.— As  we  are 

fast  approaching  the  date  of  this 
much-looked-for  gathering,  Septem- 
ber 29,  kindly  permit  me  to  remind 
all  those  who  may  purpose  being 
present  at  what  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  unique  gardening  function,  that 
they  should  waste  no  time  in  secur- 
ing tickets,  as  they  are  fast  being 
issued.  We  have  been  compelled  to 
set  a  limit  to  their  number.  Many 
friends  will  be  much  gratified  to 
learn  that  our  famous  rosarian,  the 
Rev.  Dean  Hole,  has  secured  a 
tickot  and  hopes  to  be  present 
to  greet  his  many  brothers  in  horti- 


oulture,  as  also  to  support  our  very  estimable 
chairman,  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Many  othen 
famous  in  gardeninff  will  be  present.  It  does  seem 
as  if  the  snow  at  Chiswick  might  be  the  last  held 
there.  In  any  case  no  other  such  opportunity  to 
see  the  old  garden  as  the  show  presents  may  again 
exist.  Many  gardeners  may  find  gathered  at  the 
dinner  friends  from  distant  parts  whom  they  may 
never  see  again.  Applications  should  be  made  direct 
to  me  at  62,  Richmond  Road,  Kingston -on-Thamei 
— Alex.  Dean,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Begronla  Lafayette.— A  corresTOodeot, 

**  T.  E. ,"  in  referring  to  this  very  beautiful  Begonia, 
suggests  that  as  it  is  not  a  robust  grower  it  must  be 
planted  thickly  to  produce  a  ffood  bedding  efliect. 
That  is  just  the  common  mistake  made  in  planting 
Begonias  as  summer  bedders.  If  the  writer  could 
see  the  large  oblong  bed  near  the  river  front  at 
Hampton  Court,  planted  with  this  superb  dol2bl^ 
flowered  Begonia,  the  plants  some  20  inches  to 
24  inches  apart,  and  each  one  some  15  inches  to 
16  inches  across  and  laden  with  flowers,  he  would 
realise  that  the  variety  was  robust,  and  planted 
singly  thus  on  a  silvery  carpet  gave  the  finest  effect 
any  similar  plant  possibly  could.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
the  able  superintendent  there,  told  me  that  what 
**  T.  E."  had  said  was  a  general  opinion,  but  it  wai 
wrong.  He  sets  his  tubers  to  start  slowly  on  Cocoa 
fibre  refuse  in  a  moderate  heat,  then  transfers  them 
into  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  stands  them  in  a 
cold  frame  to  harden,  so  that  the  leaves  will  with- 
stand exposure  when  bedded  out  early  in  June. 

Sinsrle  HolIyhOOkS.— I  entirely  concur 
with  Mr.  Jenkins  in  his  references  to  Mr.  Wobb'i 
paper  on  the  Hollyhock,  read  at  the  last  l)nll 
Hall  meeting.  The  views  expressed  were  eotirdy 
those  of  the  hard  and  fast  florist.  The  class  of 
bloom  favoured  bv  the  paper  was  exemplified  in 
the  hall  then,  solid  round  formal  flowers,  no  doubt 
all  that  a  stiff  florist  would  admire,  bat  were  far 
too  formal  for  me.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  colour 
variety,  whereas  in  the  beautiful  singles  we  see 
colours  singularlv  varied  and  very  b«iutiful.  I 
have  often  thought  that  if  these  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  a  tall  central  spike,  but  had  it  stopped 
when  half  grown,  so  as  to  induce  several  strong 
side  stems  to  be  produced,  that  the  floral  effect 
would  be  much  enhanced.  But  even  if  doublet, 
though  less  formal  and  solid  than  were  the  Saffron 
Walden  flowers,  what  capital  ones  can  be  got  by 
sowing  seed  r.nnually,  thus  saving  all  the  trouble 
of  propagating  by  cutting  or  grafting;,  so  fullj 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Webb's  paper.  Myriads  of 
grand  spikes  of  bloom  raised  from  seed  may  be 
seen  yearly  now.  The  single  varieties  are  V07 
beautiful,  and  seem  less  prone  to  disease  than  the 
doubles. — A.  D. 

8edum  speotabile  fop  buttepflles.-- 


As  an  observer  of  insect  life  for  many  years, 


can  fully  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  by  former 
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itrilraton  about  Sednm  tpeoUbUe  baying  a 
n«»t  attraction  for  butterflies  of  many  kinda. 
f*<Mr  motba  tbe  Red  Valerian  leeins  to  be  a 
yicj^t  favoarite.  Tbe  small  Elepbant  Hawk  Motb 
IB  oft«n  to  be  seen  boverins  over  patobee  of  it,  and 
mauiiy  otber  motbs  as  weO.  I  may  mention  tbat 
at  Dmmlanriff  Castle,  in  tbe  year  1846,  (£no< 
^evm  tarmxicifolia  was  very  extensively  planted 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  daring  tbe  autumn 
ev«QiiB|cs  it  was  visited  by  hondrMS  of  tbe  Con- 
volTolns  Hawk  Motb.  Since  tbat  time  I  bave 
only  seen  one  solitary  specimen,  and  tbat  tbree 
yeskn  ago.  —  John  MATUiBOif,  The  Gardens, 
Addiwtgton,  Window, 

A     flowep     show     destroyed*  — A 

cnrioiia  accident  occurred  at  Chirk,  Nortb  Wales, 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  tbe  15tb  inst.  Two  spacious 
marqaees  bad  been  erected  for  tbe  annual  show  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  and  when  the  judges 
had  almost  completed  their  work  the  laraest  tent, 
in  which  sooDe  thirty  persons  were  assembled,  sud- 
denly collapsed  with  a  fearful  smash.  Several 
peraoDS  bad  narrow  escapes  from  falling  poles, 
and  the  floral  exhibits  were  almost  completely 
desiioyed. 

HKp.  T.  HumphPeys,— We  are  pleased  to 
know  that  a  testimonial  is  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Thoa.  Humphreys,  tbe  new  curator  of  tbe  Birming- 
ham Botanic  Gardens,  on  his  departure  to  that  post 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  being 
ooofined  practically  to  tbe  members  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  society,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
anyone  u  bo  feels  so  inclined  should  not  also  con- 
trioute.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  either  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton, 
or  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing  ;  the 
former  is  tbe  chairman  of  a  small  committee,  and 
tbe  latter  the  secretary. 

Tufted  Paney  Queen  of  the  Year. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pretty  miniature  or 
Violetta  type.  My  plants  were  pulled  to  pieces  in 
tbe  early  spring  and  replanted  at  once.  The  divided 
pieces  are  now  little  tufts  of  miniature  pale  china 
blue  flowers,  with  a  small  white  centre ;  they  are 
also  sweet  scented.  This  variety  was  raised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Chas.  Slnart,  who  gave  us  so  many  good 
things.  This  and  others  of  the  same  type  are  very 
suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  and  are  unrivalled  for 
their  display,  which  oegins  rather  later  than  the 
large-flowered  sorts. 

The  Fuchsia  as  a  bedding:  plant. 

The  Fuchsias  have  alwavs  been  regarded  as 
moisture-loving  plants,  ana  if  proof  of  this  were 
needed  the  display  made  in  several  of  tbe  more 
conspicuous  beas  at  Aldenham  House  should  be 
convincing.  The  summer  of  1903  is  abnormal,  but 
for  all  its  unpleasantness  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
those  things  tbat  have  done  well  under  the  ciroum- 
stsnoes.  Amons  the  many  beds  in  this  fine  garden 
those  planted  with  the  Fuchsia  are  certainly  tbe 
most  interesting.  Large  and  small  beds  are  devoted 
to  Fuchsias,  andthey  are  very  striking.  One  variety 
more  conspicuous  than  the  others  was  Lyes 
Favourite,  this  being  represented  in  a  large  bed 
by  freely-flowered  planto  of  a  good  size.  One 
would  have  thought  tbat  the  inclement  weather 
of  late  would  have  rendered  the  display  of  little 
eflisct,  yet  this  was  one  of  the  most  attractive. 

Catoeolapla     amplexioaulis.  —  The 

flower-beds  in  the  gardens  of  Aldenham  House  are 
generally  filled  in  a  way  quite  dififerent  to  tbat 
which  prevails  in  most  establishments,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  visit  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
examples  of  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett's  skill  in  this 
direction  was  a  bed  planted  with  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis.  The  soft  green  leaves  clasping  ths 
stems  and  tbe  free  display  of  lemon-yellow  flowers 
made  a  pleasing  contrast  to  a  carpeting  of  a  varie- 
gated form  of  Alyssum  maritimum.  Notwith- 
standing tbe  excessive  and  continuous  rainfall  and 
the  recent  boisterous  winds,  this  Calceolaria  has 
not  suflisred.— D.  B.  C. 
New     Blaok     Cuppant    Boskoop 

Giant. — For  years  the  older  varieties  of  Black 
Carrant  have  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  the  mite,  and  this  in  spite  of  more 
attention  to  culture,  such  as  cuttioff  down  infested 
trees  and  getting  new  growth.  To  secure  a  full 
crop  we  recently  tried  the  newer  introductions, 


and  the  one  named  above  is  certainly  tbe  most 
valuable.  So  far  it  baa  been  free  from  tbe  nest, 
and  promises,  when  tbe  trees  are  larger,  to  oe  a 
great  cropper  and  very  free  grower,  in  addition 
to  its  free  growth,  it  bears  very  fine  bunches  (long 
and  handsome)  of  berries ;  indeed,  tbe  largest  I 
have  seen  of  any  Black  Currant,  while  the  Avour 
is  rich.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  tarts  or  preserving. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Boskoop  is  a  decide] 
acquisition,  and  well  worth  attention  by  those  whose 
trees  bave  been  attacked  by  tbe  mite.  In  any  case 
it  is  desirable  to  give  tbe  trees  new  quarters,  and 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  older  ones  if  at  all 
diseased.  Owinir  to  its  quick  growth  it  soon  attains 
fruiting  stse,  and  ample  space  should  be  given  on 
this  acoount.  A  large  grower  of  small  fruits  told 
me  recently  tbat  he  considered  tbe  Boskoop  Giant 
by  far  tbe  best  Black  Currant  grown.  He  was 
growing  it  largely. — S.  M. 

Imports  or  fpult  and  veffetables.- 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  tbe  imports  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  July  with  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  two  preceding  years.  They 
are  as  follows : 

1001.  1002.  lOOS. 

PoUtoes     ..                  cwt  784,384  ..  1,100,204  ..  1.047,285 

Tomatoes  ..                   „  186,5S6  ..  164,182  ..  227,361 

Onions                 ..     bush.  486,006  ..  015,310  ..  534,100 

Unenomersted  vegetables  £34,785  ..  £37,041  ..  £38.564 

Applet                           owt.  48,918  ..  86,786  ..  80,147 

ApricoU  and  Peachw  „  8,326  ..  8,461  ..  5,810 

CherHes ,  77,690  ..  83,274  ..  46,684 

CarranU    ..                   „  50.044  ..  68.000  ..  67,311 

aooMberries                 „  6.516  ..  13,060  ..  18,130 

Oimpes                             „  24,300  ..  18,250  ..  18,856 

P«an                               „  44.814  ..  6.867  ..  12.323 

Plams         ,  60,410  ..  86.651  ..  80,638 

Strawberries                „  7,023  ..  16,640  ..  6.001 

Unenamerated  fruit    „  150,068  ..  88,172  ..  152,678 

A  few  fpvLit  notes  from  Ireland.— 

In  this  north- mid  land  connty  in  Ireland  the  Apple 
crop  has  been  a  complete  failure.  I  was  lately 
throngh  an  orchard  district,  and  I  did  not  see 
half-a-dozen  Apples  in  ths  whole  coantry-side. 
Whether  there  was  a  good  bloom  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  It  is  the  same  in  all  my  neigbbonrs'  gardens 
— no  Apples  at  all.  I  myself  have  been  rather 
more  fortunate ;  I  have  about  a  quarter  crop.  I 
had  an  excellent  bloom  and  set,  but  most  ot  tbe 
crop  fell,  mostly  when  tbe  fruit  was  the  size  of 
large  Walnuts.  I  have  a  full  crop  of  Glory  of 
England,  Cox*s  Pomona,  Small's  Admirable, 
Dumelow  Seedling,  Old  Northern  Greening,  New 
Northern  Greenins,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Ash- 
mead  Kernel,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  ;  and  a 
sprinkling  more  or  less  of  Bismarck,  Bramlev, 
French  Codlin,  Lad^  Henniker,  Irish  Peach, 
Clarke's  Seedling,  Remette  van  Mons,  and  Red 
Juneating.  Oox^  Oranse  Pippin  is  bearing  well, 
but  it  is  against  a  wall.  As  a  standard  here  the 
fruit  cracks  and  cankers.  I  never  recollect  such  a 
fall  of  Apples  when  quite  large.  My  usual  sheet- 
anchor,  Hanwell's  Sowing,  has  played  me  false  this 
year — no  crop— which  is  a  heavy  loss.  I  note 
what  Mr.  Crook  says  in  The  Gabdkn  about 
Strawberry  Loxford  Hall.  When  I  first  got  it, 
about  fourteen  years  a|;o,  it  did  very  well,  but  has 
gradually  been  detenorating,  ana  now  hardly 
grows  or  bears  at  all,  and  I  bave  tbe  same  to  say 
of  Marshal  McMahon  and  Sensation.  This  last 
bore  enormously  at  first,  but  now  all  goes  to  leaves 
and  gives  no  return.  Messrs.  Laxton's  newer 
variety  (Fillbasket)  had  a  huge  crop  this  year,  but 
it  was  wanting  in  flavour.  This  may  be  owing  to 
the  extreme  wet  of  the  season.  Trafalgar  has 
much  disappointed  me ;  here  it  has  no  pretention 
to  be  a  late  Strawberry.  It  is  too  soon  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  of  The  Laxton,  but  so  far  I  see 
no  improvement  in  it  on  Royal  Sovereign,  except 
that  it  is  a  rather  better  colour.  I  hsd  my  first 
dish  of  Strawberries  (Black  Prince)  this  year  on 
June  23,  and  my  latest  on  August  11  (Helen  Gleede). 
Can  anyone  recommend  a  really  later  variety  than 
this?—!).  K.,  County  Cavan, 

Oaraatlonsat  Fap  ForestVloapafire. 

I  noticed  some  superb  masses  of  these  flowers  in 
the  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre's  garden  on  the  12th  inst 
Soil  and  situation,  as  well  as  careful  cultivation, 
were  all  undoubtedly  in  tbeir  favour,  and  I  failed 
to  discover  a  weakly  or  diseased  plant.  For  bedding 
purposes  Mr.  Eyre  employs  only  four  varieties, 
these  being  Germania,  Lacfas,  Miss  Audrey  Omp- 


bell,  and  Dncbess  of  Fife.  Quite  tbe  most  free- 
blooming  was  the  first -named,  and  I  should 
imagine  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  yellow  variety 
to  exoel  it  when  grown  as  well  as  it  is  at  tbe  Far 
Forest.  Duchess  of  Fife  was  also  very  good,  and 
the  ooloor  of  the  flowers— a  delightful  shade  of 
rank— gives  a  very  good  efieot  in  a  mass.— Arthur 
R.  Goodwin. 

Presentation.— An  interesting  event  took 
plaoe  at  the  summer  show  of  the  Bishop's  Stortford 
Horticultural  Society,  which  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  12th  inst.,  in  the  grounds  of  The  Granse, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  by  permission  of  Mr.  John 
Barker,  J.  P.  It  was  a  presentation  to  Mr.  William 
Smith  (late  hon.  secretary)  of  his  portrait  in  oils  in 
appreciation  of  the  admirable  way  he  has  carried 
out  the  duties  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
in  1870.  The  presentation  was  made  on  tbe  terrace 
at  The  Grange  by  Mr.  Tresbam  Gilbey,  tbe  presi- 
dent for  the  year,  in  tbe  presence  of  a  large  and 
distinguished  party  of  visitors.  The  president 
remarked  that  since  the  society  was  started  it  had 
seen  its  ups  and  downs,  but  in  Mr.  Smith  they  had 
had  the  ngbt  man  at  the  helm,  and  the  show  was 
now  the  best  within  sixty  miles  of  London.  This 
was  entirely  due  to  the  energy  and  unfailing  pluck 
of  their  late  hon.  secretary.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey 
and  Mr.  John  Barker  endorsed  these  remarks,  and 
Mr.  Smith  in  reply  said  the  fortunate  position  he 
was  in  was  quite  as  much  due  to  force  of  circum- 
stances as  to  his  own  merit.  At  the  time  the  show 
was  started  there  was  a  great  want  of  it  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  hearty  way  in  which  it 
had  been  supported  had  made  it  an  easy  task  for 
him.  He  did  not  think  he  deserved  such  recogni- 
tion, more  especially  after  the  handsome  present  of 
a  gold  watch  and  chain  given  him  on  completing 
twenty-one  years'  service.  The  show  this  year 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  the  society  has  ever 
held.  Among  the  principal  prize-winners  were 
Colonel  Arcber-Houblon,  Sir  James  Blytb,  Bart, 
Messrs.  John  Barker,  R.  C.  Gosling,  John  Balfour, 
Felix  Calvert,  Charles  Gold,  Charles  Gold,  jun., 
M.  Taylor,  C.  J.  Hegan,  ^tc  ;  while  complimentary 
exhibits  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt ;  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridse- 
worth;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill;  Mr. 
H.  C.  Pulham,  Elsenbam,  Essex  ;  Messrs.  G.  £. 
Sworder  and  Sons,  Bishop's  Stortford  ;  Messrs. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham ;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Famham  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Stacey,  Dunmow. 


TOWN    GARDENING. 


"The  world  is  full  of  honev-beea,  the  world  U  full  of  Rous, 
And  all  the  world's  a  garden,  with  summer  to  and  fro." 

EVEN  sun-spot  summers  cbeer  up  as 
we  near  July;  draughts  from  tbe 
ffreat  big  furnace  are  now  less  rough, 
flowers  and  trees  have  settled  down, 
and  towns  and  cities  share  the  boun- 
ties of  sweet  summer  time.  Not  only 
London^  but  all  our  country  towns  are  at  their 
fairest  m  July ;  fair  as  towns  could  never  be 
without  their  growing  flowers  by  wall  and 
window-sill,  their  clustering  trees,  their  parks, 
their  facades  green  with  foliage. 

Lovely  at  all  times  as  are  leafy  trees,  bright 
flowers,  and  crimsoning  creepers,  never  do  they 
look  quite  so  beautiful  as  among  the  grey 
stones  and  sombre  buildings  of  our  scholastic 
and  cathedral  towns.  Harrow  for  instance,  or 
Salisbury,  or  Exeter,  or  the  many-spired  and 
towered  cities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Qreat  is  the  joy  of  contrast.  Who  has  not  felt  a 
thrill  of  pleasure  at  the  almost  unearthly  beauty 
of  young  leaves  on  the  old  walls  of  New  College, 
Oxiford,  or  on  treading  the  soft,  fine  turf  of 
University  quads  and  gardens,  old  as  the  cen- 
turies, jet  new  with  every  spring  ? 

Passing  alon^  and  up  the  main  thoroughfare 
of  a  big  town  like  Norwich — which  happens  to 
be  the  last  cathedral  citv  we  have  seen  in 
summer  garb— how  great  the  debt  of  gratitude 
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we  feel  to  those  who  have  made  gardens  of  the 
many  qaaint  old  churchyards  in  the  city's' 
centre,  who  planted  corners  with  shady  trees, 
and  covered  walls  with  Ivy. 

"  Ko  breathing  man, 
With  a  wann  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  acan 
Nature's  clear  beanty,  ooald  paes  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  oat  so  ioTitingly 
From  either  side.'* 

The  climax  of  perfection  is  reached  as  we 
near  cathedral  precincts,  where  old-world  build- 
ings stand  bathed  in  sunshine,  breaths  of  music 
tossed  from  wall  to  wall  like  spray.  Bosomed 
in  leaves  and  flowers  is  everv  door  and  arch- 
way, nor  are  the  window-sills  forgotten,  nor 
the  little  gardens  that  front  each  ancient 
dwelling,  everywhere  the  waving  of  soft  boughs, 
the  sweetness  of  fragrant  blossoms.  Here  bees 
huuL  and  birds  are  building,  yet  we  are  close 
to  tne  heart  of  town.  Other  town  ^rdens 
there  are  around  an  ancient  pile,  much  more 
hemmed  in,  and  even  yet  more  welcome.  We 
reach  them  through  a  narrow  passage  from  the 
Strand 

**  Flora  and  Law  a  common  Temple  share, 
And  rival  Soses  still  contest  it  there." 

This  is  a  couplet  the  truth  of  which  no  lawyer 
will  deny,  and  Londoners  are  just  as  glad  of 
this  oasis  in  the  City's  drought  and  dryness  as 
are  the  country  cousins  who  come  to  listen  to 
the  splashing  of  Tom  Pinch's  fountain,  and  the 
cooing  of  the  Temple  doves,  finding,  perhaps  to 
their  surprise,  that  not  only  on  flower-show 
days,  but  always  and  on  every  day  our  London 
lawyers  taste  the  sweetness  of  Rose  and  Musk 
and  Lily.  The  Temple  Benchers  are  great  on 
flower-boxes ;  the  deep  recesses  of  their  window- 
bays  in  spring  as  well  as  summer  repeat  the 
blues  and  reds  and  purples  and  yellows  of  the 
stained-glass  saints  and  patriarchs  who  look 
down  on  the  mailed  crasaders  sleeping  stonily 
in  the  quiet  round  church. 

Other  £nglish  towns  there  are,  verr  different 
from  these,  where  July  gardens,  if  less  pictu- 
resquely placed,  may  give  an  even  greater  joy. 
I  mean  the  garden-world  of  our  pottery  and 
mining  towns.  Miners  are  almost  invariably 
^ood  gardeners.  The  brawny  crowd  that  dwell 
in  districts  honeycombed  with  pits,  lurid  with 
furnaces,  heaped  up  with  refuse  barren  as  the 
moon,  and  dulled  by  day  with  sulphureous 
smoke,  love  flowers  as  dearly  as  any  dainty  lady, 
who  is  often  much  less  well  versed  than  they 
are  in  flower-lore  and  their  practical  manage- 
ment 

Longton,  in  Staffordshire,  is  a  type.  This 
crowded,  grimy  place  has  a  park,  not  outside 
the  town  but  right  in  the  midst  of  its  busy 
streets,  where  trees  grow  and  flowers  bloom, 
and  there  is  a  bowling  green,  a  lake,  a  band- 
stand, and,  above  all,  a  flower  show  once  a  year, 
where  prizes  are  competed  for.  a  proof  of  what 
the  Longton  folk  can  do.  Among  the  prize 
winners  may  be  a  man  whose  bread  is  earned 
by  the  turning  of  cups  upon  a  wheel,  or  by 
hewing  coal  or  ironstone  in  deepest  depths  of 
darkness,  while  we  above  are  happy  in  the 
daylight  Such  toilers  as  these  are  the  men 
who  most  ei\joy  Qod's  sunshine  and  the  sight 
and  smell  of  flowers^  who  grow  them  too,  and 
love  to  have  their  houses  bowered  with 
branches  of  Jasmine  and  climbing  Roses.  Many 
of  them  are  keen  on  vegetables,  and  experts  in 
the  growing  of  Celery,  Cucumbers,  and  the 
Tomato.  Sunday  mornings  are  often  spent 
happily  and  not  unprofitably  in  discussii^  the 
rival  schemes  of  culture  of  Petunias,  Pelar- 

Soniums,  and  Liliea  Undismayed  and  un- 
eterred  by  unfavourable  surroundings,  these 
busy  people— through  the  gate  of  flowers- 
enter  into  the  joys  and  share  the  glories  of  the 
July  days,  or  perhaps  it  is  the  evenings  that 
are  the  pleasantest,  when  the  resting  town  is 


wrapped  in  haze,  and  coal-smoke  is  forgotten 
in  the  fragrance  of  Geranium  and  "Cherry- 
pie." 

A  little  bit  of  Nature,  how  good  it  is  amone 
the  bricks  and  chimney-pots.  Nothing  need 
rob  us  of  the  Qod-sent  neritage.  It  is  ours, 
unless  we  shut  it  out,  and  the  moral  of  it  all  is— 
bring  Nature  into  towns.  When  we  cannot 
enjoy  it  in  its  fulness  let  us  try  for  it  in  little 
pieces. 

"  A  dnsty  knot  of  fingered  flowers 
Recalls  the  breezy  flelds." 

So  wrote  a  poet  who  much  loved  Nature. 
We  agree  with  him ;  and  here  is  another  text, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  proved  by  many  a 
townsman,  "Do  you  know  that  the  word 
Paradeisos  means  a  garden  f  "  F.  A.  B. 


THE    MAKING    OF    POT- 
POURRI. 

IN  reply  to  <*  £.  T.,"  we  canaot  do  better  than 
qaote  Miss  Jekyll's  remarks  in  "  Home  and 
Garden,*'  page  164 :  <*  <  Do  tell  me  how  yon 
make  your  Pot-pourri  ?  Ms  a  question  that 
oomes  often  during  the  year;  and  it  is 
so  difficult  to  give  a  concise  answer,  or  a 
short  written  recipe,  that  I  will  just  put  down  all 
I  can  think  of  about  the  material  and  method  that 
go  to  its  making,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  help 
others  who  wish  to  prepare  the  fragrant  compound 
on  their  own  account.  And  though  anyone  can 
make  Pot-pourri  after  a  fashion,  yet  to  make  it 
well  and  on  rather  a  large  scale,  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  a  good  deal  of  time  are  neeided,  besides 
suitable  space  and  appliances,  and  a  proper  choice 
of  material. 

<*  The  greater  part  of  the  bulk  is  of  Rose  petals 
and  Sweet  Geranium  leaves,  then  in  lesser  quantity, 
Lavender,  leaves  of  Sweet  Verbena,  Bay,  and 
Rosemary,  prepared  Orange  peel,  and  finally 
Orris-root  powaer,  and  various  sweet  gums  and 
spices. 

'*  There  are  of  course  the  two  kinds  of  Pot-pourri, 
the  dry  and  the  moist  The  dry  is  much  the  easier 
and  quicker  to  make,  but  is  neither  so  sweet  nor  so 
enduring,  so  now  the  moist  is  the  only  kind  I  care 
to  have.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  cannot 
be  done  by  a  fixed  recipe  is  that  the  materials 
have  first  to  be  got  to  a  certain  state — limp  and 
leathery — neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry ;  and  this 
state  can  only  be  secured  by  trying,  and  feeling  one's 
way,  and  getting  to  know.  When  the  ingredients 
are  dried  to  the  right  degree,  they  are  packed 
tiffhtly  into  jars  with  a  certain  mixture  of  salt, 
which  seems  to  combine  with  the  remaining 
moisture,  and  serves  both  to  retain  the  mass  at  the 
right  degree  of  dampness,  and  also  to  preserve  it 
from  any  kind  of  decay  or  mouldiness.  In  m^  own 
case,  as  a  considerable  quantity  is  made,  I  find  it 
best  to  prepare  a  jar  of  each  ingredient  by  itself, 
and  then  to  mix  all  together ;  but  when  the  whole 
making  is  small,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  all  ^o  into  one  receptacle  until  the  time  comes 
for  adding  the  spices.  In  the  whole  arrangement 
the  matter  that  wants  most  care  is  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  Rose  petals.  And  the  Roses  must 
be  in  good  order.  They  ma^  be  full  blown,  but 
not  be  faded  or  in  any  way  injured,  and  above  all 
they  must  be  quite  dry.  A  Rose  is  a  great  hand 
at  holding  water.  If  it  has  been  rained  into  when 
first  opened,  it  will  hold  the  wet  in  its  inner  depths 
two  days  afterwards.  Dew  does  not  seem  to  go  so 
far  in,  and  is  generally  dried  by  noon ;  but  in  any 
case  it  is  safest  to  gather  the  Roses  on  a  warm 
sunnv  afternoon. 

"  So  every  two  or  three  days,  when  Roses  are  in 
plenty,  we  bring  them  in,  perhaps  a  bushel-basket- 
fuU  at  a  time.  If  they  cannot  be  picked  over  at 
once,  they  are  laid  out,  not  more  than  three  inches 
thick,  on  a  rough  hempen  wrapper  about  three  yards 
long  by  two  yards  wide ;  if  they  were  left  in  the 
basket  they  would  soon  begin  to  <  heat '  and  spoil. 
The  shady,  paved  garden  court  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house  is  the  chosen  place,  and  the  Rose-doth 
is  spread  where  the  broad  passage  upstairs  over- 


hangs, so  that  we  can  sit  below  in  shelter  evm  in 
rain.  Then  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  Kon 
petals  are  pulled  ofif  their  hard  bases,  and  oarefolly 
sifted  through  the  fingers  so  as  to  separate  them  h 
much  as  possible.  Sometimes  visitors  are  prsMed 
into  the  service,  sometimes  the  little  nieces  ooae 
down  from  their  home  dose  by,  and  often  I  go  and 
pick  them  over  after  dark  in  the  pleasant  samswr 
evening.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  do  without  any  light, 
and  then  one  enjoys  all  the  more  the  woDderfal 
fragrance  and  the  pleasant  oool  texture;  and 
plunging  hands  or  face  into  the  mass,  delidou 
alike  to  scent  and  touch,  one  calls  to  mind  liov 
such  generous  measures  of  plucked  Roses  pUyed 
their  part  in  the  feasts  of  ancient  Rome. 

"  The  separated  petals  lie  on  the  cloth  for  two 
days,  or  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  as  the  air  may 
be  more  or  less  drying,  in  order  that  they  may  Io« 
a  part  of  their  moisture;  how  much  I  cannot ny, 
but  perhaps  half,  as  they  look  to  be  shrivelled  to 
about  half  their  size ;  and  now  they  are  ready  to  go 
into  their  preparation  jars.  After  making  aniftnr 
some  years  with  various  odds  and  ends  of  jan,  tlie 
best  of  them  being  a  bie  blue  and  greyGemui 
one  and  some  South  Italian  oil  jars,  I  had  some 
made  on  purpose  at  Doulton's  pottery.  The 
material  has  to  be  firmly  and  evenlv  pressed,  aait 
lies  in  the  jar  layer  on  layer,  and  as  this  is  difficult  to 
arrange  in  any  vessel  of  bulging  form,  my  jars  were 
made  quite  cylindrical,  and  they  answer  admirably. 
They  stand  twenty-two  inches  high  and  ha?ea 
diameter  overall  of  ten  inches,  and  have  flat  flanged 
lids  with  loop  handles.  They  are  of  the  strong 
buff  stoneware,  like  salt- jars,  glazed  inside  sad 
out.  In  order  to  keep  the  material  well  preand 
down,  I  had  some  leaden  discs  cast  of  such  a  diameter 
as  to  go  easily  inside;  these  are  five-eighths  of  ao 
inch  thick,  and  weigh  fourteen  pounds  each,  aod 
have  also  handles  to  lift  by. 

"  The  Rose  petals  are  thrown  in,  about  two  good 
handfuls  at  a  time,  and  are  made  to  lie  dose  togetlier 
by  gentle  ramming,  and  have  a  thick  sprinklii^ 
(not  quite  a  covering)  of  the  salt  mixture.  This  ii 
of  equal  parts  bay  salt  and  kitchen  salt ;  the  bay 
salt,  which  comes  in  bard  lumps,  being  roughly 
pounded,  so  that  the  greater  paurt  of  it  is  in  pieoca 
the  size  of  peas  or  smaller.  The  Rose  leavea  are 
put  in  as  before,  two  handfuls  or  so,  rammed,  salted, 
and  so  on  till  all  are  in,  then  the  leaden  weight  goei 
in,  and  the  jar  is  covered  till  the  next  supply  it 
ready. 

'*  The  process  is  the  same  with  the  leaves  of 
Sweet  Geranium,  only  that  thev  are  taken  off  their 
stalks  before  they  are  driea,  and  all  bat  the 
smallest  are  pulled  into  three  or  four  pieoes.  They 
take  about  as  long  to  dry  as  the  Rose  petals,  sod 
are  laid  out  in  the  same  way  on  the  Roee-dotba. 
Sweet  Verbena  is  of  such  a  quick-drying  n»^ 
that  it  has  only  to  be  stripped  from  the  stalk  sad 
can  be  put  in  the  jars  at  once ;  also  Bay  lesvetr 
Rosemary  leaves,  and  Lavender;  but  all  if^ 
treated  alike  in  that  they  are  put  into  the  jan  ^ 
moderate  layers,  lightly  rammed,  salted,  sad 
pressed. 

*' Lavender,  whether  for  Pot-pourri  or  fw 
drying,  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  a  good  proportioo 
of  the  lower  flowers  in  the  spike  are  cot  MJ 
friends  often  tell  me  that  my  Lavender  smeM 
better  than  theirs  ;  but  it  is  only  beoaose  I  watdj 
for  the  right  moment  for  cutting,  and  am  carenu 
about  the  drying.  If  it  is  picked  for  dryiog  •»» 
is  laid  too  thickly,  it  soon  goes  mouldy ;  it  moat  "^ 
laid  thinly  and  turned  once  or  twice  till  it  is  dry 
enough  to  be  safe. 

**  An  important  ingredient  in  Pot-ponrri  is  sbripii 
of  Seville  Orange  peel  stuck  with  Cloves.  TW 
peel  is  taken  off  and  cut  in  pieces  from  end  to^ 
of  the  Orange,  so  that  each  is  about  luUf  *?  ^ 
wide  in  the  middle  and  two  inches  long ;  ^<>'^ffi 
pricked  in  it,  and  the  shaft  of  the  Clove  P*^"^ 
m  so  that  the  heads  nearly  touch  each  other.  ^ 
pieces  are  then  packed  into  a  jar  firmly  with  toe 
band— thev  would  not  bear  ramming— with  spnB^ 
lings  of  salt  in  between  and  over  the  top.  ^"^^ 
the  first  ingredient  to  be  made  ready,  x  ^ 
Oranges  are  in  season  from  the  end  of  Febrnaiy  w 
the  middle  of  March  ;  the  last  batches  of  V^^' 
tion  being  made  towards  the  middle  of  SepteiBD»» 
of  the  later  pickings  of  Sweet  Geraninm. 
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**  The  iDAieriAls  Kem  to  be  mellower  and  better 
for  being  left  for  toiiie  time  in  the  preparation  jara, 
so  I  pat  off  the  final  amalgamation  till  near  the 
eod  of  October.  The  jars  now  hold  the  produce  of 
some  seven  or  eisht  boaheU  of  Rose  petals,  about 
foiir  bushels  of  Sweet  Geranium,  and  another 
boshel  of  various  sweet  leaves,  all  of  course  much 
reduced  in  bulk  by  drvins  and  ramming;  with 
this  ia  about  fifty  pounds  of  the  mixed  salt. 

**  Now  we  have  to  get  topether  the  spices,  sweet 

^ninsy    and   Orris-root.      As  an  improvement  on 

plain  Orris-root  it  is  advisable  to  use  Atkinson's 

Violet  Powder ;  we  therefore  have  five  large  packets 

▼iolet   powder,  lib.   ground   allspice,  lib.  ground 

Cloves,    lib.   ground  Mixed  Spice, 

^Ib.  ground  Mace,  lib.  whole  Mace, 

lib.    whole   Cloves,   lib.    pounded 

Gvun    Benzoin,    and    lib.    pounded 

Gum    Storax  or  Styrax.      All  the 

powders  are  mixed   together  in  a 

tsrse    bowl    and  the    whole  Mace 

and   Cloves  in  another  bowl,  and 

now  we  are  ready  for   the   grand 

mixinff.     A  space  is  swept  on  the 

brick  floor  of  the  studio  just  in  front 

of  the  raised  hearth  of  the  broad 

in^e  ;  the  full  jars  are  brought  into 

a  wide  half -circle,  the  home  children 

and  their  elders,  and  perhaps  one 

or  two  neighbours,  are  convened  to 

the  Pot-pourri  party,  with   tea  to 

fc^ow ;  one  mixer  is  posted  at  each 

jar  or  bowl,  and  the  materials  are 

thrown  handful  by   handful  on  to 

the  floor  in  the  middle  space. 

"  When  first  I  made  Pot-pourri 
it  could  be  mixed  in  a  large  red- 
ware  pan ;  as  I  grew  more  ambi- 
tions the  mixing  was  done  in  a 
hip-bath,  in  later  years  in  a  roomy 
wooden  tub,  but  now  the  bulk  is 
BO  considerable  that  it  can  only  be 
dealt  with  on  a  dear  floor  space. 

"  The  heap  rises,  and  from  time 
to  time  has  to  be  flattened  as  the 
jolly  party  all  round  throw  in  their 
handfnls.  The  post  of  honour  seems 
to  be  the  distribution  of  the  Orange 
peel  stuck  with  Cloves,  but  the 
claim  for  the  supreme  dignity  of 
this  ofiBoe  is  clearly  though  tacitly 
eoQtested  by  the  holder  of  the  large 
basin  of  '  sauce '  of  sweet  powders. 
The  pressed  stuff  in  the  jars  is  so 
tightty  compacted  that  it  has  to  be 
loosened  by  vigorous  stabs  and 
forkings  with  an  iron  prong,  bv  one 
whose  duty  it  is  to  go  round  and 
fork  it  up  so  that  it  can  be 
handled ;  this  official  can  hardly 
get  round  in  time  to  satisfy  the 
many  calls  of  '  Please  give  me  a 
stir  up.'  The  heap  grows  like  one 
of  the  big  ant  hills  in  the  wood, 
until  at  \aat  all  the  jars  are  empty, 
and  everyone's  hands  are  either 
sticky  with  salt  or  powdery  with 
sweet  spices.  Now  the  head  Pot- 
pourri maker  takes  a  shovel,  and 
lums  the  heap  over  from  left  to 
right,  and  then  right  to  left 
several  times  till  all  is  duly  mixed.  Then  the  store 
cask  is  brought  forward  :  a  strong  iron-hooped  Oak 
cask  wi  th  a  capacity  of  fifteen  gallons.  It  looks  as  if 
the  fragrant  heap  could  never  be  got  into  it,  but 
in  it  goes  shovelful  by  shovelful,  and  again  it  is 
rammed,  until  allis  in,  leaving  only  a  bare  two  inches 
of  space  on  the  top.  The  cask  has  been  made  on 
purpose  and  has  no  upper  head,  but  a  lid  with  a 
wood-hooped  rim  that  tits  over  the  edge,  and  a 
knob  handle  set  out  of  the  centre,  the  easier  to 
lift  the  cover  by  jerking  it  to  one  side. 

**  The  full  cask  is  now  so  heavy  that  it  is  a  job 
to  get  it  back  to  its  place  against  a  farther  wall  ; 
it  most  weigh  a  hundredweight  and  three  quartern, 
possibly  more.  If  the  mixture  stays  eome  weeks 
or  even  months  in  the  cask  before  any  is  taken 
out,  by  remaining  untouched  for  awhile  it  seems 
to  acquire  a  richer  and  more  mellow  ecent. 


'*  The  studio  floor  is  left  in  a  ahockinff  state  of 
mesa  A  wide  space  in  front  of  the  ingle  shows  a 
dark  patch  of  briny  moisture ;  footmarks  of  the 
same  are  thick  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of 
the  heap,  and  some  small  tracks  further  afield 
show  where  little  feet  have  made  more  distant 
excursions  ;  but  it  is  growing  dark,  and  we  must 
leave  it  and  wipe  our  shoea  and  go  in  to  tea,  and 
there  will  be  a  naif -day's  work  for  the  charwoman 
to-morrow. 

*'  The  foregoins  description  anawera  my  frienda' 

aueationa  aa  to  how  /  make  Pot-pourri ;   but  it 
oes  not  follow  that  they  may  not  make  it  in 
different  and  better  ways,  according  to  the  degree 


poaaeaa  a  diatinct  beauty,  and  where  it  will  do,  aa 
ahown  in  the  illuatration,  that  is  a  climate  to  suit 
many  tender  things  of  extreme  beauty  and  interest. 
Its  value  as  a  wall  shrub  ia  well  ahown,  the  flower- 
laden  ahoots  fallinff  over  the  wall  in  welcome  pro- 
fuaion.  It  ia  hardy  in  thia  aense,  that  it  ia  quite 
happy  in  aouthem  countiea  with  a  little  winter 
protection. 


SOLAN UM  CBISPUM  OVER  A  WALL  IN   TBB  SOUTH-WEST. 
{Prom  a  photograph  by  Mits  Wiltmott.) 

of  personal  intelligence  and  ingenuity  that  they  I 
may  bring  to  bear  on  the  material  they  have  at 
disposal." 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


SOLANUM    CRISPUM. 


s 


hardy. 


0  luxuriant  a  growth  of  Solanum  crispum, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  will  be  inter- 
esting to  many  gardeners,  amateur  and 
otherwise.  It  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  a  garden  in  the  south-west,  and 
in  the  southern  gardens  of  England  it  is 
Not  so,  however,  in  the  midlands  and 
the  north.     Its  delicate  purple-coloured  clusters 


LILIUM  POMPONIUM. 

Mb.  Elwss,  in  his  '*  Monograph  of  the  Genus 
Lilium,"  says  that  the  Lily  which  went  by  the 
name  of  L.  pomponium  in  English  gardens  during 
the  last  century  until  Mr.  George 
Maw,  about  1875,  reintroduced  the 
true  type  from  the  Maritime  Alps 
of  Northern  Italy,  was  the  dull  red 
variety  of  L.  pyrenaicum.  Mr. 
Elwes  does  not  know  the  date  or 
place  of  the  origin  of  this  variety, 
of  which  he  figures  a  flower.  lie 
found,  however,  that  it  had  so 
universally  taken  the  place  of  the 
true  L.  pomponium  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  suggestion  that  it  may  be  a 
degenerate  form  of  that  species 
changed  by  long  cultivation.  But 
if  this  is  so,  the  typical  yellow  L. 
pyrenaicum  must  also  be — as  indeed 
Mr.  Baker  strangely  suggests  that 
it  is— a  variety  of  L.  pomponium. 
Having  cultivated  the  red  and  the 
yellow  L.  pyrenaicum  together  for 
many  years,  I  can  afhrm  confidently 
that  there  is  not  the  least  dif- 
ference in  character  or  habit 
between  the  two,  except  the  colour 
of  the  flower,  both  being  equally 
per8i^tent,  and  increasing  with  equal 
rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  always  found  the  true  L. 
pomponium,  which  has  several  ob- 
vious characters  distinct  from  those 
of  L.  pyrenaicum,  very  difficult  to 
establish  and  persuade  to  flower  at 
all.  The  true  species  can  now  be 
obtained  from  several  bulb  dealers 
at  a  reasonable  price,  but  I  seldom 
meet  with  it  in  gardens,  and  more 
frequently  find  the  red  L.  pyre- 
naicum doing  duty  for  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  L.  pomponium  as 
well  as  L.  pyrenaicum  was  well 
known  in  cultivation  by  Clusius 
and  Parkinson,  who  correctly  de- 
scribe and  figure  both,  assigning  to 
them  their  true  habitat  Northern 
Italy  and  the  Pyrenees  respec- 
tively. 

There  is  an  interval  of  about  100 
miles  between  the  eastern  limit  of 
L.  pyrenaicum  and  the  western  of 
L.  pomponium.  The  confusion 
between  the  two  species  prevailed 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  appearance 
in  gardens  then  of  the  red  form 
of  X.  pyrenaicum,  which  proved 
far  easier  to  cultivate  and  keep. 
In  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  798  (A.D.  1805),  we  find  the  typical  yellow 
L.  pyrenaicum  figured  and  described  as  L.  pom- 
ponium, and  in  the  same  work,  tab.  971  (a.d.  1807), 
"L.  pomponium  with  scarlet  flowers."  This  last 
seems  to  be  the  true  L.  pomponium,  though  the 
leaf  characters  are  not  distinctly  shown,  the  plate 
being  confined  to  the  flower-head.  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  tab.  798  the  plant  is  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  to  "vary  with  red  and  yellow 
flowers,"  but  probably  this  is  said  becauEC 
the  two  species  were  confused.  Mr.  Elwes  says 
that  L.  pomponium  thrives  and  increases  in  bis 
garden. 

As  I  said  above,  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  please  it. 
The  bulbs  survive  and  make  a  weak  growth  for 
two  or  three  years,  the  occasional  shabby  flowering 
showing  a  brilliancy  of  scarlet  even  more  viv:d 
than  that  of  L.  chalcedonicum.    I  should  be  glad 
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to  hear  the  experience  of  any  readers  of   Ths 
Gakdkw  who  know  the  true  Lk  pomponium. 
Edge  Hall,  Malpau  C.  Wollet  Dod. 


LITHOSPERMUM  PROSTRATUM. 
On  page  90,  '*  S.  G.  R."  gives  mnch  information 
to  those  who  may  not  have  been  sncoesefiil  with 
this  beautiful  hardy  plant,  with  the  greater  portion 
of  which  I  agree;  but  I  notice  that  your  corre- 
spondent finds  it  thrives  best  on  a  rused  position. 
N^o  doubt  this  is  so  where  the  situation  is  low  and 
the  soil  heavy,  but  in  some  soils  it  thrives  grandly 
on  the  leveL  In  proof  of  this,  I  may  say  that 
when  in  North  Hants,  where  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy,  with  a  subsoil  of  either  gravel  or  sand,  it 
grew  amazingly.  Like  "S.  G.  R.*'  we  started 
with  fine  healthy  plants,  and  from  the  same  source. 
All  the  help  we  |;ave  was  simply  puttine  in  large 
stones  in  the  soil  round  the  plant,  and  allowing 
them  to  rise  somewhat  above  the  soil,  on  which 
they  were  soon  established. 

We  grew  many  plants  in  this  way  on  the  margin 
of  a  Ions  hardy  plant  border,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  tne  eight  these  made  beside  Saponaria 
ocymoides,  some  of  the  mossy  Phloxes,  such  as 
Vivid,  Nelsoni,  and  many  others,  with  fine  groups 
of  Aubrietia  Hendersoni  and  other  sorts,  and  close 
by  the  Prophet  Flower  did  splendidly.  Most  of 
these  patches  were  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  across,  and 
were  growing  on  the  level  in  the  natural  soil. 

J.  Cbook. 


HELIOPSIS  SCABRA  AND  ITS  VARIETY 

PITCHERIANA. 
Or  the  half  dosEcn  or  so  species  of  Heliopsis  known 
to  botanists  there  are  few  so  much  grown  in 
gardens  as  the  pretty  and  useful  H.  scabra,  at  one 
time  known  as  H.  l»vis  var.  scabra,  but  now 
reooicnised  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is  a  useful 
border  plant,  (growing  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  or  5  feet 
high,  and  giving  a  number  of  flowers  2  inches  or 
more  in  diameter.  These  are  bright  yellow,  and 
are  produced  on  stiff,  stout  stems,  the  leaves  being 
roufth  to  the  touch.  In  its  ordinary  habitats  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  it  affects  principally 
dry  soils  and  positions,  so  that  it  is  found  well 
suited  here  for  the  drier  parts  of  the  garden.  Its 
native  name  of  Rough  Ox-eye  or  Kough  False 
Sunflower  is  descriptive  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  plant  and  its  flowers.  The  variety  called 
H.  scabra  pitchariaua  is  even  to  be  preferred  to 
the  type  on  account  of  the  richer  colouring  of  its 
flowers,  these  being  a  deep  orange.  It  is  quite  as 
vigorous  and  free  flowering  as  the  type,  so  that  it 
may  be  planted  in  preference  to  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  less  common  colouring  at  the  season  when  it 
blooms — from  June  to  September.       S.  Aknott. 


THE  TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from  page  93,) 
IL— May-flowebino  ob  Cottage  Tolips. 
This  splendid  racd  has  of  late  ^rears  become 
deservedly  popular,  quite  surpassing  the  early 
bedding  Tulips  in  general  usefulness,  whilst 
many  possess  deliffntfully  soft  and  refined 
colour  shades  found  in  no  other  group.  They 
are  mainly  strong,  vigorous  plants,  generally 
much  taller  than  the  early  flowenng  group, 
and,  though  quite  as  useful  for  bedding  where 
their  later  season  of  flowering  does  not  hinder 
the  summer  bedding  arransements.  they  are 
really  better  adapted  for  tne  haray  border. 
They  may,  as  a  rule,  be  forced  easily,  but  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon  unless  given  plenty 
of  root  run.  and  their  time  of  flowering  is  a 
little  irregular — a  few  laggards  occur  in  nearly 
every  planting— a  desirable  feature  in  a  border 
plant,  as  the  season  is  thereby  prolonged. 

Recent  additions  to  this  group  are  a  great 
^ain,  and  one  hears  of  still  b«tter  things  await- 
ing introduction,  and  others  in  the  process  of 
development.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
already,  and  selection  is  imperative  if  their 


high  standard  is  to  be  maintained,  discarding 
those  of  weakly  growth,  poor  colouring,  or 
whose  petab  "  weather  "  badly.  A  few  of  the 
old  types  still  hold  their  own  against  the  new 
comers,  and  they  have  been  included  in  the 
following  list  of  twenty,  selected  as  represen- 
tative of  every  known  type,  colour,  and  form, 
and  which  possess  many  good  qualities  from 
the  gardener's  point  of  view. 

They  owe  their  name  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  first  grown  in  the  old  British  cottage 
gardens,  they  represent  no  distinct  tvpne.  but 
embrace  self-coloured  and  '*  broken  '  Tulips 
in  all  late-flowering  sections,  varying  greatly  in 
size,  shape,  and  stature,  and  it  is  tms  diversity 
of  form  that  renders  tne  group  so  fascinating 
and  popular.  Essentially  English  Tulips,  their 
cultivation  does  not  diflfer  from  the  general  race, 
and  beyond  that  their  vigorous  constitution  ia 
best  maintained  by  annual  lifting  and  ripening 
there  is  nothing  particular  to  record  in  this 
respect. 

Beauty  of  America  is  a  slender  -  growing 
plant  18  inches  high,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
goblet-shaped,  i>ale  yellow,  changing  with  age 
to  a  silvery  white  with  sulphur  shading,  and 
base  a  sligntly  darker  stain  of  yellow.  The 
outer  petals  reflex  with  age,  and  their  tips  are 
tinted  green.    Very  pretty. 

Blushing  Bride  (Isabella,  Shandon  Bells, 
York  and  Lancaster).— A  stout  plant  1  foot 
high,  with  massive  petals  5  inches  Ion?,  the 
margins  of  which  are  rolled  inwards.  Colour 
white,  heavily  flushed  rose,  and  variously 
spotted  and  feathered  rose  throughout  the 
flower,  basal  colouring  blue,  yellow,  and  white, 
in  concentric  rings,  generally  ill-defined; 
outer  base  pure  white.  A  very  variable  plant, 
white  or  rose  dominating  in  various  specimens. 
A  popular  beddine  Tulip. 

Boutan  d*Or  (Ida,  (iolden  Beauty,  lutea, 
Ac.).— A  bold  erect  Tulip  2  feet  hign,  with 
globular  rich  yellow  flowers  free  from  any 
basal  stain.  The  anthers  are  black.  In  some 
soils  a  reddish  feathering  suffuses  the  outer 
basal  half  of  the  flower  with  age.  A  capital 
bedding  Tulip,  thrives  well  in  grass  for  several 
years  undisturbed,  and  considered  the  best 
yellow  Tulip  for  long  distance  effect 

Cottager  (Cottager's  Pink).— A  new  comer, 
with  strong  stems  18  inches  high,  bearing 
prettv  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  are  rounded,  all  equal,  the  three  outer 
recurving ;  the  three  inner  are  hooded.  Basal 
colouring  a  five-rayed  star  of  greenish  blue, 
resting  on  a  yellow  disc  as  larse  as  a  florin. 
A  very  pretty  Tulip,  coloured  lu:e  a  chestnut 
Hybnd  Rose. 

Fairie  Queen,  —  A  strong-stemmed  plant 
1^  feet  to  2  feet  high,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  egg-shaped,  4  inches  long,  coloured  a  rosy 
heliotrope  shading  to  old  gold  at  the  margins. 
Basal  colouring  ruddy  brown.  A  fine  Tulip  of 
exoeUent  form  and  distinct  colouring,  out 
slightly  evil-smeUing  when  cut  and  placed  in  a 
warm  atmosphere. 

Gala  Beauty  (Columbus). — Pretty  pointed 
flowers  4  inches  long  on  stems  18  inches  hi^h, 
coloured  crimson,  variously  and  heavily 
striped,  flaked,  and  edged  yellow,  often  quite 
yellow  with  a  few  crimson  flakes,  or  vice  versd. 
The  surfaces  of  the  petals  are  very  lustrous, 
and  it  is  at  all  times  a  brilliant  Tulip. 

Gold  Flake, — A  strong-growing  plant  of  T. 
macrospeila  form.  Flowers  4  inches  to  5  inches 
long,  tne  petals  of  which  are  very  broad, 
lustrous,  and  coloured  an  orange  red,  variously 
flaked  with  yellow  and  dark  crimson.  The 
basal  colouring  is  yellow  and  the  anthers  are 
black.  It  is  probably  derived  from  T.  macro- 
speila, with  which  it  agrees  in  its  ground 
colouring  and  sweet  fragrance. 


InglescombeScarlet—StemBYerj  8trong.oft«i 
two  to  three  flowered.  Flowers  shaped  like 
YeUow  Gem,  but  not  so  markedly  hoodei 
Petals  somewhat  twisted,  rich  glowing  acsriet 
in  colour,  heightened  b^  the  well-defined 
glowing  black  centre.  Their  surfaces  are  very 
lustrous,  and  they  often  measure  5  inches  to 
6  inches  long.  A  magnificent  Tulip  of  recent 
introduction,  and  a  great  advance  on  any- 
thing so  far  obtained.  Its  freedom  in  flower- 
ing and  strong,  vigorous  habit  are  excellent 
features. 

Innovation.— 'Yerystrong  plant,  but  the  stems 
are  too  slender  to  hold  the  flower  erect  in  all 
instances.  Flowers  exceedingly  larse  and  wdl 
developed,  6  inches  long,  10  incnes  across, 
coloured  a  rich  creamv  tint^  shading  to  a  white 
marginal  colouring,  naked  with  rosy  carmine 
always  near  the  tips,  and  occasionally  elsewberr. 
A  monster  Tulip  with  many  good  (juaHtiea,  but 
it  requires  to  be  well  grown  m  order  to 
strengthen  its  stem. 

.  La  Candeur  (Parisian  White,  Snowdon):- 
Neat  habited  plant  18  inches  high.  The 
flowers  are  egg-shaped  in  a  bud  state,  3  iDches 
long,  pure  white  throughout,  with  rounded 
petals,  which  become  margined  with  pini  u 
they  age.    A  neat  bedding  Tulio. 

ia  Merveille,— An  elegant  Tulip  18  inches 
high,  stem  is  somewhat  slender  bat  quite  rigid 
under  good  cultivation.  Flowers  4  inches  to 
5  inches  long,  outer  petals  pointed,  the  inner  more 
rounded,  colour  a  rich  reddish  apricot  with 
orange  shading.  The  base  of  the  flower  is  stained 
with  yellow^  with  a  darker  dividing  zone.  A 
very  beautiful  Tulip,  excellent  as  a  bedder, 
wonderfully  rich  in  colour  under  all  conditions 
of  light,  and  a  flower  one  can  recommend  for 
the  decoration  of  apartments.  Its  variegated 
sport  is  a  hideous  plant  in  comparisoo. 

Leghorn  Bonnet,— -A  fine  new  Tulip,  with 
stout  stems  1^  feet  high,  bearing  distinctly 
three-sided  flowers  coloured  straw  ydkiw, 
brighter  on  the  inside,  distinctly  inflated  m 
a  bud  state  and  tinged  with  green  when  tkr 
first  open.  The  petals  are  pointed,  very  bmo^ 
and  01  stout  weather-resistmg  texture.  Hv 
shape,  size,  and  colouring  are  all  that  caah 
desireo,  and  one  can  recommend  this  pUdIh 
a  realljr  good  novelty. 

Jfaid  o/Bo7umr,—A  pretty  slender-growiig 
Tulip  allied  to  Beauty  of  America.  The  floMn 
are  of  medium  size,  coloured  sulphur-;^dl0^ 
slighdv  feathered  carmine  at  the  margbsiid 
near  the  base.  The  petals  are  rounded,  »• 
outer  reflexing,  the  inner  hooded,  and  wtt 
bases  are  slightly  stained  pure  p"^ 
Remarkable  for  its  soft  delicate  colouring  and 
faint  carmine  tracery. 

Orange  King,— A  bold  Tulip  of  greatstrengUt 
Petals  rounded,  very  stout  and  broad,  <»1<>™ 
a  soft  orange  vermilion  shading  to  ^^JJ^ 
delicately  toned  towards  the  margina  Thar 
surfaces  are  very  lustrous.  The  shape  of  tw 
flower  is  that  of  Gold  Flake,  a  deep,  long-tabed, 
inflated  funnel  when  closed.  The  basal  coJonr- 
ing  is  golden  yellow,  lined  with  a  clear  blacK 
tracery,  very  fragrant 

Parisian  Yellow,Still  the  best  of  w« 
yellow  Tulips.  Stems  Ij  feet  high,  beannj 
long  petalled  flowers  5  inches  deep,  ^^^^ 

Eure  yellow,  brighter  internally,  heightenea 
y  a  dark  green  basal  stain.  The  petals  we 
hooded  not  reflexing,  and  their  marguM  «» 
turned  inwards  at  all  stages. 

Picotee  (Maiden's  Blush,  La  Vierge)-Afl 
old  garden  Tulip  of  general  excellence.  /'J*^" 
pointed,  reflexins,  of  stout  substance,  4  i"*^*^ 
5  inches  long,  wnite,  tipped  with  green,  ^^ 
with  pink,  gradually  becoming  suff'uaed  wiw 
pink  as  the  flower  ages.  A  spurious  P^*"*^^ 
a  dark  brown  basal  stain  is  in  commerce  under 
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this  name.     The  tnie  plant  ahonld  have  a 
slight  yellow  stain. 

Striped  Beauty  (Summer  Beauljr).— A  mnd 
''hroken"  Tulip,  U  feet  hijgh,  the  petals  of 
lirhich  are  white,  named  with  grey,  crimson, 
and  blue,  of  great  depth  and  substance  and 
uonsoal  Drilliancy.  It  is  a  singular-looking 
flower,  the  colouring  being  in  the  form  of 
narrow  radiating  lines,  eacn  colour  blending 
welL 

Sweet  Nancy  (Narbonensis  alba).~A  pretty 
white-flowered  Tulip,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
flat,  ascending  ana  clasping  the  stems.  It 
ffrows  16  inches  high,  and  Dears  egg-shaped 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  pink  tipped, 
edged  with  faint  lines  of  pink  near  the  oase. 
The  basal  colouring  is  in  tne  form  of  a  black 
ring,  often  very  slif^ht  An  excellent  bedding 
Tuup  of  regular  height 

The  Fawn. —  A  stronff-growing,  stout- 
stemmed  plant,  2  feet  hien,  bearing  one  or 
two  fawn-colourwl  flowers  flushed  with  apricot 
on  the  outside  and  edged  with  old  gold.  They 
are  en^-shaped,  4  inches  long,  and  coloured 
greenisn  at  the  base.  The  outer  colouring  is 
softer  and  more  refined  than  the  inner.  A 
very  choice  Tulip,  distinct  in  shape  and 
colooring.  All  it  lacks  is  a  pleasing  frag- 
ranca 

Yellow  Gem.— Stems  Ij  feet  to  2  feet  long, 
leaves  very  broad,  quite  I  foot  long,  and  deeply 
channelled.  Flowers  4  inches  to  5  inches  long, 
contracted  near  the  middle,  hooded  at  the 
tips,  coloured  a  soft  shade  of  sulphur-yellow 
throughout,  save  the  slightly  darker  basal 
stain.  A  grand  Tulip,  with  all  the  good 
attributes  of  T.  fulgens.  It  requires  good 
cultivation  to  develop  substance  of  petal. 

G.  B.  Maxlitt. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FAMOUS  FUCHSIA  WALK    AT 
PENRHYN,  NORTH  WALES. 

OE  of  the  most  beautiful  featnrei  in  the 
nrdena  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  Penrbvn 
CMtle,  CkraarvoDshire,  is  the 
Fuchsia  walk.  Let  the  reader  gase 
for  a  moment  lit  the  long  ooloiuiade, 
with  its  series  of  arches,  through  the 
oool  shadow  into  the  sunlight  at  the  far  end.  Let 
him  trv  to  read  into  the  picture  the  tender  green  of 
the  fohage,  the  graceful  droop  of  the  scarlet  and 

gurple  tassels.  He  will  then  realise  that  at 
^eorhvn  such  use  is  made  of  the  noble  tree 
Fuchsias  as  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  made 
nowhere  else.  Devon  or  Cornwall  may  show 
something  like  it,  but  North  Wales  certainly  does 
not. 


BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

It  is  useful  to  look  round  each  season  before  layering 
the  Carnations  for  another  year,  and  note  how  they 
have  withstood  the  vagaries  of  climate.  For  rude 
health  and  surpassins  vigour  there  is,  of  course, 
nothine  like  a  Dcd  of  seedlings,  but  even  in  these 
days  of  seedlings,  so  marvellously  true  to  strain, 
there  are  old  favourites  that  we  cannot  do  without. 
In  looking  over  a  town  garden  where  Carnations 
are  the  mainstay  of  August  I  note  how  entirely 
diflforent  is  the  display  this  year  to  previous  years. 
The  petals  of  scarlet  Carnations  seem  the  most 
solid,  while  the  soft  pinks  and  roses  have  all  rotted. 
Some  whites  stand  to  perfection,  as  do  the  white 
ground  Picotees.  Yellow  ground  Picotees  also 
stand  extremely  well.  Most  dark  varieties  suffer 
in  the  petal ;  even  the  hardy  doves  have  many 
petals  disfigured,  while  the  orange  and  buff  shades 
are  utterly  and  entirely  spoilt.  Borne  pure  yellows 
stand  the  wet  quite  welL     The  list  runs  thus  :  All 


the  scarlets  stand  rain ;  of  whites,  some  suffer  very 
much,  while  Trojan  and  White  Swan  are  quite  proof 
against  days  of  storm.  No  soft  pink  has  stood 
satisfactorilv,  but  rose  and  deeper  shades  stand 
well  Of  the  very  deep  maroons,  Mephisto  stands 
out  as  impervious  to  wet. 

Picotees  stand  the  rain  best  of  all,  particularly  the 
white  grounds.  Yellow  sround  Picotees  stand  well, 
but  vary  considerably  ;  Goldfinder,  Mrs.  Tremayne, 
Lady  St.  Oswald,  and  Ladas  are  all  above  reproach 
in  a  wet  season.  Of  yellows.  Miss  Audrey  Campbell 
and  Pandeli  Ralli  are  conspicuous  by  their  fine 
petals  and  perfect  blooms.  There  are  many  failures, 
however,  and  such  prime  favourites  as  Midas  and 
all  the  orange  and  buff  shades  are  a  practical  failure. 
Belladonna,  which  two  years  aso  was  the  pride  of 
the  f^arden,  has  hardly  half-a-dozen  blooms  fit  for 
cutting  where  some  hundreds  would  have  been 
gathered.  I  hope  others  will  say  what  has  stood 
well  with  them  on  a  heavy  noil,  for,  of  course,  on 
all  liffht  soils  the  rain  has  only  helped,  not  hindered, 
the  blooming ;  while  in  hot  and  dry  years  the  strong 
soils  have  the  monopoly,  one  mi^t  say,  of  this  most 
valuable  border  flower.  E.  H.  Woodali*. 


HERBACEOUS  PHLOXES. 
Pbrhaps  one  of  the  most  seasonable  of  hardy 
flowers  at  the  moment  is  the  herbaceous  Phlox,  a 
group  of  showy  perennials  that  if  well  grown 
should  rank  among  the  best  of  subjects  in  the  open 
garden  during  August  and  September.  Now  and 
again  we  hear  the  remark  that  it  has  or  has  not 
**  been  a  good  year  for  Phloxes,*'  a  remark,  doubt- 
less, intended  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  weather 
of  the  few  preceding  weeks.  As  this  group  of 
Phlox  is  sinc(ularly  benefited  by  moisture — and 
root  moisture  is  an  essential  to  the  finest  flower 
development— it  follows  that  the  present  year  has 
been  favourable  to  ttood  growth  and  large  heads  of 
bloom  ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  very  true.  But  while 
in  June  and  early  July  this  fine  border  plant  had 
its  fill  of  moisture,  there  may  be  instances  of  dr^ 
sandy  soils  that  require  attention  in  this  detail 
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now.  At  no  time  is  root  moiBture  more  necessary 
than  when  the  flower-heads  and  the  flowers,  too, 
are  in  course  of  formation,  and  this  abundant 
moisture  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  in  the 
expanding  of  the  flowers  a  little  later.  Hot  and 
dry  sandy  soils,  or  those  again  much  drained  by 
gravel  and  sand,  are  the  first  to  dry  up  with  a  few 
days  hot  sun,  so  that  a  mulchins  of  decayed  or 
partly  decayed  manure  may  be  adoed  with  advan- 
tage. 

Of  so  much  importance  are  these  items  at  this 
time,  and  especially  when  the  flower-heads  are 
required  for  exhibition,  that  I  formerly  flooded  the 
specimen  beds  of  Phloxes  three  times  weekly,  and 
for  isolated  clumps  in  the  border  where  these  gay 
flowers  are  grown  it  repays  just  as  much  to  supply 
the  plants  abundantly  either  with  water  ana  a 
mulch  or  with  liquid  manure.  Even  on  the  more 
holding  toils,  where  this  root  moisture  is  less 
essential,  the  plants  are  immensely  improved  by 
liberal  applications  of  it  from  time  to  time.  When 
this  fonduess  of  the  Phlox  for  moisture  is  more 


obtain  a  good  hold.  This,  followed  by  watering, 
will  ensure  splendid  heads  of  bloom. 

While  this  section  of  the  Phlox  has  for  years 
p%8t  reached  a  high  state  of  perfection  new  sorts 
are  always  appearing.  The  following  are  among 
recent  novelties : — 

AtcUa.  —  China  rose,  with  white  star  •  like 
centre,  well  •  formed  flower,  and  abundant 
bloomer. 

Fille  cTEve. — A  creamy  white  variety  with 
deeper  coloured  centre,  flowers  very  large,  habit 
dwarf  and  good. 

Pandone, — Carmine-lake,  with  starry  white 
centre  ;  a  showy  Phlox. 

ifozar^.— Ground  colour  salmon-rose,  with  large 
blood-crimson  centre ;  a  most  effective  plant,  with 
handsome  flower-heads. 

Zouave, — Magenta  with  carmine,  with  great 
flowers  nearly  2  inches  across;  a  fine  showy 
variety. 

^a'zac. —Rose-lilac,  Suffa^icd  slaty  blue,  and 
purplish  centre. 


A  ORGVB  or  HORNBEAM. 


fully  realised  we  shall  see  good  Phloxes  in  most 
seasons. 

Some  declare  the  Phlox  to  be  all  but  worn 
out  three  years  from  planting,  but  as  a  set-off 
against  this  I  mav  state  that  I  nave  a  long  line  of 
my  fine  white  Phlox  Mrs.  R.  H.  Jenkins  planted 
some  seven  years  since  producing  heads  oi  bloom 
far  larger  than  those  usually  exhibited.  Many  of 
the  clumps  have  from  thirtv  to  forty  stems  that 
will  maintain  a  succession  of  flowers  for  weeks  to 
come. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  generous 
cultivation  may  have  more  to  do  with  complete 
success  than  the  age  of  the  plant  One  important 
item  too  often  overlooked  is  this  :  These  Phloxes 
are  great  surface  rooters,  and  unless  these  surface 
roots  are  catered  for  by  mulching  and  by  watering 
they  are  valueless. 

Old  beds  or  plantations  may  be  mulched 
with  soil  and  manure  in  equal  parts,  and  bone- 
meal  or  blood  manure  ma^  be  added  liberally 
also.  This  soil  mulch,  as,  indeed,  any  mulch,  is 
best  if  made  quite  firm,  so  that  the  roots  may 


Mr.  Oladslone.—T)e\\c&te  satiny  rose,  with 
brighter  rose  centre,  very  handsome  in  truss  and 
showy  in  colour. 

PapUlon. — Practically  a  rayed  flower,  one-half 
of  each  petal  being  of  a  lilac-blue  shade,  the  other 
ash-grey  ;  a  novelty. 

Claude  Jouffroy. — Rosy  violet,  flowers  very  large. 

Lumineux. — The  colour  of  the  China  Rose,  the 
flowers  very  large  and  showy. 

Sesostris, — Very  handsome  heads  of  royal  purple 
flowers. 

Julie  Boussel,  —  Pure  white,  with  rosy 
carmine  eye;  a  noble  panicle  of  handsome 
flowers. 

To  these  may  also  be  added  such  fine  things  as 
Etna,  a  very  large  flower  of  a  lively  scarlet-rose  ; 
and  Coquelicot,  nery  vermilion,  with  deeper  centre. 
In  the  opposite  extreme  of  pure  whites  I  select 
Sylphide,  Fiancee,  Albatre,  with  Mrs.  £.  H. 
Jenkins  already  named,  which  I  resard  as  one  of 
the  most  effective  of  pure  white  Phloxes  in  culti- 
vation to-day. 

Hampton  Hill,  £.  H.  J. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 

GREEN  ALLEYS  AND  GROVES. 

WE  have  on  more  than  one  oocaooD 
described  the  beauty  of  gran 
alleys  and  groves,  and  to  sToid 
repetition  refer  our  readers  to 
The  Gardbn  of  October  20, 1900, 
page  315,  in  which  the  advantan 
of  such  features  in  the  English  garden  are  set  foill, 
but  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  had  of 
showing  the  picturesqueness  of  a  grove  of  the 
common  Hornoeam.  The  illustration  speaks  for 
itself,  and  shows  how  beautiful  a  well-known  tras 
is  when  made  to  form  such  a  feature  as  is  ahown  in 
the  reproduction  of  a  photograph  kindly  sent  bj 
Miss  Willmott. 


BUDDLEIA  VARIABILIS. 

BoDDLEJA  VARIABILIS  may  be  included  amoog  the 
most  promising  shrubs  introduced  from  China  in 
recent  years,  and  in  the  less  favoured  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  it  will  probably  rank  among  BuddJeiai 
next  to  the  yellow- flowered  B.  globosa  in  meriL 
Of  course,  Buddleia  Colvillei  is  finest  of  all,  bat  it 
only  thrives  in  the  mildest  counties.  It  is  of  t 
semi-herbaceous  character  and  grows  late  into  tiw 
autumn.  In  spring  it  shoots  freely  from  the  old 
wood,  and  during  the  summer  makes  growths  4  feet 
to  5  feet  long.  It  is  a  vigorous  plant  and  flowen 
abundantly.  It  varies  in  habit,  and  there  an  at 
Kew  plants  of  quite  a  prostrate  growth,  whilst  in 
others  the  branches  are  sturdy  and  arching  or 
almost  erect. 

Our  gardens  are  indebted  for  this  shrub  to  the 
French  missionary,  M.  TAbb^  Soulli^,  who  sent 
seeds  to  France  in  1893.  From  these  seeds  plaoti 
were  raised  that  flowered  and  were  exhibited  the 
following  year.  The  species  was,  however,  named 
independently  of  these  plants  the  same  year  \ff 
Mr.  VV.  B.  Hemsley,  from  dried  material  sent  (o 
the  herbarium  at  Kew  bv  Dr.  Henry,  who  hai 
found  it  in- several  parts  of  Central  China,  but  the 
seeds  from  which  the  plants  cultivated  in  Europe 
were  rained  came  from  Eastern  Thibet. 

This  Buddleia  ripens  seed  in  plenty,  and  the 
plants  are  all  the  better  if  what  is  not  required  of 
this  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over. 
The  species  can  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken 
<vhen  the  growths  have  got  moderately  una.  It 
ippears  to  thrive  best  in  a  young  stale,  and  the 
Hock  ought  to  be  renewed  occasionally  either  bjr 
cuttings  or  seeds.  As  to  soil,  a  good  sandy  loan 
is  probably  the  best,  and  if,  besides  this,  a  sunny 
position  can  be  provided,  this  Buddleia  will  prove 
I  welcome  addition  to  the  rather  scanty  number  of 
sliiubs  whose  flowering  time  comes  in  latesumDer 
and  early  autumn. 


THE   ROSE  GARDEN. 


NOTES     FROM     A     YORKSHIRE 
GARDEN— ROSES,   1903. 

IN  spite  of  early  and  late  frosts  Roses  in  ihii 
district  (West  Riding)  have  done  very  well 
as  to  blooming,  although  the  leafage  in  aome 
cases  has  been  somewhat  sparse.  Probably 
our  northerly  latitude  and  usual  late  pmoiog 
gave  us,  for  once  in  a  while,  an  •<^7*°f*S 
over  some  of  our  southerly  friends,  who  in  now 
years  are  gathering  Roses  long  be/ore  we  P*" 
northerners  are  able  to  do  so.  Be  that  as  it  mj, 
we  have  had,  and  still  have,  some  beautiful  blo^ 
and  in  good  quantity,  and  although  there  has  been 
some  mildew  the  majority  of  the  Ro««*  "'^' 
grown  sturdily,  both  in  old  and  new  beds. 

Content  six  years  ago  to  beffin  with  H.P.'»»  ^^ 
and  Hybrid  Teas  have  been  added  in  recent  yj*J 
and  have  proved  in  every  way  a  success ;  ^^J^ 
taking  them  all  round,  the  H.T.'s  P^^ 
hold  the  premier  place  in  the  Roes  gftr^^ 
The  favouriUs  include  the  well-known  nao" 
of    Caroline    Testout,    Marquise    de   S*Imw^' 
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Liberty,  Grilia  mi  Toplits,  Mom.  Abel  Cbaieoay, 
Viaoonntoss  Folkectona,  KilUroey,  Papa  Gontier, 
Oustave  Regis,  and  Oamoeiia.  The  ooe  stem  of 
Camoens  bean  seTenleen  bods. 

A  Rose-bowl  od  my  table  holds  blooms  of  Mar- 
quise of  Salisbory,  Oloire  Lyoonaise,  Billiard  et 
Barre,  and  Mme.  Chedane  Goinoissean,  all  so 
lovely  OD  the  tree  and  equally  oharmiDg  when 
cut.  Amongst  Teas  the  two  last  named  are  great 
favourites,  mm!  are  closely  followed  by  Marie  van 
Hootte,    Anna   Olivier,    Maman   Coohet,    White 


Maman  Cochet,  Enchantress,  Mme.  Lambard,  and 
Dr.  Grill.  These  are  most  satisfactory  in  every 
wav,  and  surely  the  error  that  some  people  labour 
ander  in  still  thinking  that  Tea  Roses  will  not 
grow  in  the  north  may  soon  be  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

In  winter  they  were  protected  over  the  roots  with 
Bracken,  but  the  garden  is  situated  very  hish  up 
and  a  0Qod  deal  expoeed  to  the  winds  and  frosts. 
The  old  friends  amongst  the  H.P.*s,  including  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Mme.  G.  Sbarman  Crawford,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Ulrioh  Brunner,  and  a  dozen  others, 
atill  charm  by  their  richness  of  colour,  and  the 
majority  of  them  also  by  their  fragrance. 

Waltsb  JnpsB. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  135,  J 

XII.  — COBNACUS. 

OoRNKL  (Comus  sanguinea). — This  is  a  hedge  shrub 
with  opposite  leaves,  corymbs  of  creamy  white 
flowers,  and  black  berries.  The  wood  is  hard,  and 
was  formerly  used  for  cog-wheels,  as  well  as  for 
butchers'  skewers  and  ramrods.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  woods  for  gunpowder.  The  fruit  contains  a 
good  deal  of  oil,  which  might  be  utilised  if  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  in  France,  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  The  berries  are  not  edible,  and,  ae 
Parkinson  observes,  not  even  '*  fit  for  dogs,"  hence 
its  name  Dogwood,  but  it  is  a  doubtful  etymology, 
though  Prickwood,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  more 
appropriate  term,  since  skewers  and  wooden  pint 
were  made  of  it  formerly. 

CAPRIFOLTACEiE. 

Dane- wort  (Sambucus  Ebulus).— This  herbaceous 
shrub  is  also  called  Dwarf  Elder,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  known  as  Ebulus  and 
Walwort.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  synonym 
wss  Cbameactis,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  ; 
but  the  origin  of  Dane-wort,  which  appears  ib 
*'Gerarde'8  Herball"  (1597),  is  obscure.  It  wa^ 
used  for  gout,  fester,  wounds,  &c.,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  held  in  rather  high  repute,  as 
every  part  of  the  plant  is  cathartic  and  emetic. 
The  berries  yield  a  violet  dye. 

Elder  (8.  nigra)  is  well  known  for  its  large 
aceoted  corymbs  cf  yellowish  white  flowers,  purple 
berries  (sometimes  green  when  ripe),  and  leaves 
resembling  those  of  the  Ash  tree.  The  flowers, 
which  yield  a  volatile  oil  bv  distillation,  are  used 
in  poultices,  &c.,  and  the  oerries  make  excellent 
wine,  yet  an  infusion  made  from  the  leaves  is  fatal 
to  insects,  so  that  gardeners  often  use  a  strong 
infusion  to  preserve  delicate  plants  from  insects 
and  caterpillars.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
middle  bark  of  the  Eller*  was  used  for  dropsy. 

RUBIACXJB. 

Yellow  Bedstraw  (Galium  verum).— This  plant 
can  furnish  a  red  dye  like  its  ally,  the  Madder  of 
the  Continent  (Rnbia  tinctorum).  It  has  been 
cultivated  for  this  purpose,  but  with  little  or  no 
profit,  as  the  roots  are  too  small,  though  it  has 
been  used  in  the  Hebrides  for  dyeing  woollen 
stafifd  red.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  described  as* 
yielding  a  good  yellow  dye  used  in  Ireland. 
Another  use  of  the  plant  resided  in  its  property  of 
acting  like  rennet  in  curdling  milk,  and  is  used  in 
Gloucestershire  for  this  purpose.  It  was  called 
**  cheese  renning''  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
Gerarde  says  (quoting  from  Matthiolus,  a  famous 
commentator  of  Dioscorides)  **  the  people  of 
Thnsoane  do  use  it  to  tume  their  milke,  that  the 


cheeee  which  they  make  of  sheepes  and  goatee 
milke,  might  be  the  sweeter  and  more  pleasant  to 
taste.  The  people  in  Cheshire,  especially  about 
Namptwich,  where  the  best  cheese  is  made,  do 
use  it  in  their  rennet,  esteeming  greatly  of  that 
cheese  above  other  made  without  it."  The  name 
Galium  is  from  the  Greek  gcUa  (milk),  probably  in 
reference  to  its  coagulating  properties. 

Cleavers  (G.  Aperine). — Tnis  plant  is  extremely 
common  and  well  known  for  its  little  twin  berries 
covered  with  hooked  bristles,  hence  its  name.     It 


for  scalds  and  bums  in  the  foorteeoth  century, 
under  the  names  Heyryt,  Gosgres,  Cliure,  and 
t<ingebledes,  or  as  we  should  spell  them,  Gooeegrass, 
Cleaver,  and  Ton^piebleed,  doubtless  from  its 
roughness  due  to  incurved  hooks  all  over  the 
plant.  Later  uses  were  for  colds,  swellings,  fta, 
the  whole  plant  being  rather  astringent. 

Wood-ruff  (Asperma  odorata)  is  remarkable  for 
its  sweet  scent  of  Hay.  The  common  name  in  the 
fourteenth  century  was  Herb  Water  for  Herb- 
Walter  ;  and  in  French  Muge  de  boys.  Musk  of  the 
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BUDDLEIA  VARIAFILIS  IN  THB  S0I7TH-WEST.     {See  page  loH). 


*  SUer  wai  the  correct  word,  Elder  If  a  later  cormptlon. 


is  also  called  Goosegrass  ai  a  food  for  geese,  being 
often  collected  for  poultry.  Horses  and  cattle  will 
eat  it  with  relish. 

The  seeds  are  described  as  being  an  excellent 
substitute  for  Coffee ;  but  whether  they  contain  the 
same  peculiar  alkaloid  is  not  known,  though  both 
plants  belong  to  the  same  family.  It  is  said  they 
are  used  for  this  purpose  in  Sweden.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  the  custom  of  employing  the 
stems  as  a  sieve  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides  is  still 
maintaioed  in  Sweden.  It  was  used  as  an  ointment 


Woods,  or  Wuderove  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century.     Liter  it  was  spelt  in  a  rhyme, 

w  o  o  D  D  K- 

B  O  W  F  F  E. 

It  was  much  used  in  medicine  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
but  without  having  any  real  virtues. 

VALEBIANSiB. 

Valerian  (Valeriana  officinalis)  is  a  tall  herbaceous 
plant,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  Ash  and 
corymbs  of  pink  flowers.   It  is  retained  in  our 
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Pharmacopoeia  as  a  nerve  medioine,  being  anti- 
spasmodic  Its  properties  are  due  to  a  volatile  oil 
in  the  roots.  The  scent  has  a  remarkable  attrac- 
tion for  oats  and  rats,  these  latter  being  caught  by 
a  bait  of  Valerian  root 

Com  Salad  (ValerianelU  Olitoria).  —  This 
little  plant  is  foand  in  ComBelds,  &c.,  and  is 
also  called  Lambs'  Lettnoe.  It  is  a  doubtful 
native,  as  it  has  been  long  cultivated,  but  superseded 
by  other  plants  for  salaas.  It  is  much  more  known 
on  the  Continent. 

D1PSACIS.S. 

Teasel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris  var.  FuUonum),  the 
Fullers'  Teasel.— The  common  wild  Teasel  is  of  no 
value,  though  supposed  to  have  medicinal  virtues 
in  olden  times,  wnen  the  water  caught  in  the  little 
troughs  between  the  opposite  leaves  was  thought 
useful  for  bad  eyesight.  It  was  called  Virga 
paMoris  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  an 
ingredient  of  '*  Save,"  a  remedy  for  wounds.  Th% 
Fullers'  Teasel  is  a  variety  with  recurved  bracts  on 
the  heads  of  flowers.  They  are  used  for  raisins 
the  nap  on  cloth.  A  number  of  heads  were  placed 
in  a  &t,  brush-like  frame,  and  drawn  over  the 
doth.  A  later  method  is  to  fix  them  on  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  artificial 
invention  has  superseded  the  natural  Teasel-head 
for  this  purpose.  The  stem,  as  of  many  other 
plants  witn  opposite  leaves,  is  subject  to  a  curious 
torsion.  Some  years  ago  tb6y  were  utilised  for 
parasols,  being  very  light,  and  sold  under  the  name 
of  '*  Eucalyptus  "  handles. 

Devils'-bit  Scabious  (Scabiosa  succisa)  is  a 
common  meadow  plant,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  truncatea  subterranean  rhizome.  It  is 
used  on  the  Continent  as  supplying  a  yellow  and 
green  dye.  It  is  a  very  astringent  plant,  and  the 
rhizome  has  been  employed  as  a  material  for 
tanning  purposes.  Georqb  Hbnslow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 


HUMEAS  AFFECTING 
PEACH  TREES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  '*Thb  Oabdbn."] 

SI  R, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Harriss  does 
good  service  to  gardeners  in  bringing  to 
their  notice  the.  injurious  effects  of 
Humea  elegans  on  Peach  trees.  When 
my  attention  was  first  directed  to  this 
matter  I  had  some  difficulty  in  believing 
that  an  old  favourite  of  mine  like  the  Humea  could 
possibly  injuriously  affect  a  still  greater  favourite, 
the  Peach,  and  consequently  I  was  determined  to 
bring  the  two  together,  with  the  result  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
Humeas  was  quite  visible,  and  in  forty-eight 
hours  they  had  to  be  removed,  the  leaves  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Humeas  having  the  appearance 
of  beine  severely  scalded.  As  Mr.  Harnss  truly 
says,  the  browned  patches  eventually  drop  out, 
and  leaves,  too,  that  seemed  unaffected,  dropped 
in  great  numbers,  leavins  the  branches  without 
foliage,  specimens  of  which,  Mr.  Editor,  I  enclose 
for  your  inspection.  This  recalled  to  my  recollec- 
tion a  similar  instance  about  fourteen  years  ago 
of  Peach  trees  being  severely  affected  by  Humeas 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  at  that  time  I  never 
suspected  the  Humeas,  but  can  well  remember 
overhauling  the  borders  trying  to  discover  some 
noxious  gases,  to  which  I  then  attributed  the 
result,  but  without  success.  Now  I  think  it  is 
time  to  minutely  observe  what  effect  Humeas  may 
possibly  have  upon  other  and  even  more  tender 
plants  than  the  Peach.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  put 
a  black  mark  upon  the  character  of  the  Humea, 
the  scent  of  which  to  me  is  most  refreshing. 

William  Fyfe. 
Lochinge  Gardens,  Wantage. 
[Mr.  Fyfe  cent  a  bundle  of  shoots,  which  showed 
the  great  ravages  caused  by  the  Humea.    This 
fact  IB  of  the  greatest  interest.— Ed. 


THE  USELESSNESS  OF  MALMAISON 
CARNATIONS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Gabdbn."] 
Sib,— At  the  risk  of  being  taken  to  task  *<T."  in 
The  Gabdbn,  August  15,  draws  attention  to  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  Malmaison  Carnation,  and  says  that 
he  fails  to  see  the  beauty  of  this  sort  unless  size 
alone  is  a  merit.  Certainly  size  is  a  great  point, 
and  employers  who  are  fond  of  Malmaisons  want 
size.  Ladies  like  to  wear  them  as  a  bouquet 
or  spray  by  day,  because  of  their  lasting  quality 
and  fragrance.  It  is  difficult  to  get  many  choice 
flowers  to  last  so  well  as  the  Malmaison  Carnation. 
Some  of  the  border  varieties  are  very  good  grown 
in  the  saune  way,  especially  Cecilia.  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums,  and  many  other  Orchids  are,  of 
course,  quite  as  much  appreciated,  but  ladies 
will  ask  for  these  at  night  and  the  Malmaisons  to 
wear  by  day.  It  is  not  always  for  the  gardener  to 
choose  what  sliall  be  grown.  He  invariably  has  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  his  employers.  No 
doubt  where  sufficient  house  accommodation  does 
not  exist,  and  where  the  gardener  is  expected  to 
grow  plants  equal  to  those  of  his  neighbour  with 
adequate  accommodation,  he  would  not  regret  to 
see  them  go  out  of  fashion ;  but  those  who  have 
accommodation,  and  are  able  to  cultivate  them 
well,  are  aiming  at  still  higher  possibilities.  I 
think  that  the  future  of  the  Malmaison  is  a  great 
one,  and  I  know  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
have  recently  built  houses  to  grow  them.  They 
are  not  likely  to  get  so  common  as  the  border 
varieties,  and  what  makes  the  Malmaison  more 
popular,  perhaps,  is  that  it  comes  just  as  the 
London  season  is  in  full  swing;  and,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  flower  is  so  suitable  for  ladies  to 
wear  out  of  doors  whilst  walking  or  driving  in  the 
open  carriage,  as  it  will  last  throughout  the  day. 
Perhaps  your  correspondent  "  T.  "  has  not  been 
successful  with  these  plants  or  I  am  sure  he  would 
know  the  usefulness  of  them.  They  fill  a  great 
gap  just  after  the  sreat  bulk  of  forcing  material  is 
exhausted,  especially  two  and  three  year  old  plants, 
for  furnishing  the  conservatory,  grouping  in  the 
hall,  and  for  table  decoration.  They  are  constantly 
admired  when  set  up  with  taste.  Some  of  the 
border  varieties  srown  in  pots  in  the  shape  of 
yellows,  &c.,  to  lend  colour  are  often  used  in 
places  for  decorative  purposes  with  the  Malmaison, 
but  the  Malmaison  stands  out  pre-eminent. 

C.  J.  Ellis. 
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MESSRS.  JAMES  CARTER  AND  CO.'S 

MORTLAKE  TRIAL  GROUNDS. 

OST  fortunate  in  getting  possession  of 
the  ground  on  which  their  various 
flower,  vegetable,  and  other  trials 
are  conducted  is  this  eminent  metro- 
politan seed  firm.  It  is  placed  just 
midway  between  Mortlake  and 
Richmond  Stations  on  the  Windsor  branch  of  the 
South  -  Western  Railway,  the  front  being  the 
high  road  so  greatly  frequented  which  runs  from 
Richmond  to  Putney,  and  the  base  touches  the 
railway.  Hence  all  its  products  are  seen  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  passers-by  during  the  season. 
Our  visit  was  unavoidably  late,  but  there  is  always 
something  to  see  in  such  trial  grounds,  and  though 
the  huge  trial  of  some  1,000  rows  and  250  varieties 
of  Peas  was  practically  over,  there  were  many  other 
things  tacommand  attention.  The  firm  have  a  high 
reputation  for  their  lawn  grasses,  and  to  that  end 
keep  very  many  patches  of  diverse  grasses  and 
mixtures  suitable  for  lawns,  tennis  courts,  cricket 
pitches,  bowling  greens,  and  golf  greens.  All  of 
these,  some  fifty  in  number,  of  varying  sizes, 
though  many  are  about  2  yards  square,  were  sown 
last  autumn,  as  early  as  September,  some  in 
October,  and  others  in  March  and  ApriL  Besides 
these  testing  patches  there  are  two  large  ones — 
quite  small  Uwns — specially  kept  to  show  the  value 
of  their  grasses  for  flolf  sreens.  All  are  kept 
regularly    mown,   and,    whilst   some   grasses    or 


mixtures  please  better  than  others,  all  seem  n 
good  as  to  leave  little  room  for  complaiat  Whajt 
aredescribed  as  Invicta  Mixtures,  varyine  aocotding 
to  soils  and  requirements,  give  most  perfect  kvu, 
and  the  patches  sown  as  late  as  the  spring  Mem  to 
be  as  good  as  those  sown  last  autumn.  The  firm, 
however,  strongly  advise  autumn  sowing  as  ben 
They  also  advise  using  the  aeed  with  a  liberal  hind, 
even  at  the  rate  of  some  twelve  bushels  per  seni 
That  anyone  should  endure  the  miseries  of  a  wtedj 
lawn  when  by  first  thoroughly  cleansing  the  grono^ 
then  sowing  with  the  best  lawn  grasses,  they  miy 
have  a  lawn  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  psaei 
comprehension.  Those  who  want  a  real  gnas  bwo 
should  visit  these  trial  grounds  and  see  for  then- 
selves  what  good  selected  seed  sowing  can  product 
If  Peas  are  over,  there  is  furnished  in  the  tmj 
pods  put  to  dry  off  evidence  of  the  cate  takeo  to 
secure  fine  stocks.  The  firm's  experts  go  overervj 
row  or  variety  and  mark  the  plants  that  are  pro- 
ducing the  best  or  finest  pods.  These  alone  whes 
ripe  are  gathered,  wintered,  and  then  sown  to  cntto 
the  improved  stocks  of  the  future.  No  other  podi 
are  gathered.  That  is  one  of  the  things  which 
show  what  the  seed  trade  is  doing  to  supply  the 
best  class  products  to  customers.  Runner  Beios 
are  now  fast  coming  to  perfection,  and  the  maoy 
stocks  there  represent  the  finest  of  straine.  Far 
the  smooth-podded  section  we  care  little;  tfaef 
compare  indifferently  with  the  good  old  Scarlet  or 
Dutch  Runner  sections  for  productiveness  orfaroft- 
fulness.  How  far  we  have  got  away  from  the  old 
short-podded  forms  of  Painted  Lady  and  lorM 
flowered  the  present  stocks  show.  The  firm  havei 
strain  which  is  designated  Holborn  Seedling.  It 
gives  seeds  of  diverse  colours,  and  refoaee  to  be 
selected  ;  but  no  matter  what  the  colour  of  theieed, 
it  all  produces  the  same  fine,  robust  growth,  aboo- 
dant  crops,  and  fine,  long,  handsome  poda 
A  parti  or  red  and  white-flowered  stoek  hii 
been  obtained,  which  resembles  in  bloom  the  oM 
Painted  Lady,  but  is  far  more  prolific,  ae  the  podi 
are  double  the  length  of  those  of  the  origiml 
variety.  Carter's  Champion  (white  flowered)  and 
Carter's  Jubilee  (red  flowered),  with  Holboin 
Seedling  and  their  Ne  Plus  Ultra  all  give  gnod 
crops  and  superb,  long  handsome  pods. 

Onions,  both  winter  and  spring  sown,  are  jnet 
now  a  great  feature.  Of  the  latter  there  are  tone 
250  rows,  the  stock  throu^out  showing  fine  bolbiog 
properties.  Mamum  Bonuro,  Carter's  Lang 
Keeping,  Ailsa  Craig,  Bedfordshire  Champioo, 
Record,  Holborn,  a  new  late  variety  not  yet 
named,  and  many  others  were  of  marked  excelJeooe. 
A  huge  breadth  of  Lettuces  M*as  over,  with  the 
exception  of  one  curled  Cabbage  variety  named 
Holborn  Standard,  that  refused  to  ran  to  seed  at 
all.     It  is,  indeed,  a  useful  late  keeping  liettoce. 

There  were  eighty-five  varieties  of  BeeU,  there 
were  600  rows,  and  a  wonderful  collection  of  alocka 
Of  them  all,  we  liked  none  better  than  Cirter's 
Perfection,  an  ideal  garden  Beet  Springwvn 
Cabbages,  too,  were  in  huge  quantity,  but  \ifxai 
sown  late  were  not  yet  matured.  There  were  varioM 
other  vegetable  stocks,  but  these  suffice  for  refer- 
ence. Of  course  fiowers  are  grown  in  richpn>- 
fusion.  Specially  noticeable  was  a  big  plantatioo 
of  Hollyhocks  from  seed,  carrying  noble  spikes  of 
capital  double  flowers,  varied  in  colours,  white, 
yellow,  pink,  red,  crimson,  and  other  hues.  A  few 
of  a  new  semi-double  strain  have  beautifully  frio^ 
flowers. 

The  firm  have  long  had  a  high  reputation  for 
their  dwarf  Tropseolums.  Just  now,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  rains,  a  big  breadth  of  the  self  yeliow 
Golden  Queen  Nasturtium  is  most  attractive,  sod 
is  a  fine  foil  to  a  lesser  breadth  of  Empress  of  lo^i* 
(rich  srimson)  close  by.  There  are  some  besntiftu 
dwarf  Godetias,  of  which  Rosamund  (soft  rose)  is* 
beauty.  Glorioso  is  an  intense  rich  crimsoo,  v» 
Lady  Satin  Rose  and  Whitney ii  are  intermediaWi 
yet  most  effective  colours.  Very  fine  indeed  is  tw 
strain  of  what  are  termed  "Butterfly"  G^'"'' 
These  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  gu* 
davensis  and  Lemoinei  sections,  have  large  flowsff, 
variously  and  brilliantly  coloured.  Samm*' 
Intermediate,  and  Brdmpton  Stocks  are  growo.iA 
immense  quantities. 
Asters,  all  sown  in  the  open  ground,  »»  W«r. 
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b«;&t#  will  give  a  ▼arr  fine  allow  pretsnUy.  So, 
too,  will  Helichrysoms,  Marigoldt,  and  varioua 
o%»lier  aiiDOAls.  Amidst  saveral  rowt  of  the  Sweet 
^.l^wam  it  wai  not  poeeiUe  to  fail  to  notice  one  of 
trkk«ooaipactKonigan>aritimam  oonpaotum,  3  inobee 
l&i^h,  forming  ^nee  oushionB  of  white  flowen, 
p#%ghape  the  moat  perfeot  aummer  carpet  plant  to  be 
^ocmd.  Panaiea,  Polyanthuaea,  and  many  other 
lmm.rdy  tbinga  on  trial  are  there  alaa  Camationa 
£r>oiii  aeed  sown  at  thia  time  last  year  hare  flowered, 
«ixs<i  atill  are  flowering  profaaely,  and  carrying  large 
dcMible  flowera.  To  aee  all  that  ia  growing  in  anch 
•  — =^'  groanda  they  need  to  be  viaited  often. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    X   ULTOR. 

Xsc   your  issue  of  the  25th  ult,  page  69,  you 
record  my  new  hybrid,  Cypripedium  x  Uitor, 
^^liich  gained    an  award  of  merit  from  the 
Orchid  committee  at  their  meeting  on  the  2l8t 
1x1  tw    I  now  have  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  a 
photosgraph  of  the  flower-spike  of  this  plant, 
11  oping  you  may  consider  it  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion in  your  pages.    I  notice  in  your  issue  of 
Febmary    3,   1900,  an  interesting  article  on 
Cypripedium  sanderianum  hybrids,  in  which  an 
illastration  of   Cypripedium    x     sanderiano- 
Cortiaii  is  given.     Probably  an  illustration  of 
Cypripedium  x  Ultoi  would  prove  interesting 
to  your  readers.    I  keep  a  very  strict  record  of 
my  hybridising  operations,  and  so  am  able  to 
append  fall  particulars  of  this  hybrid.    It  is  as 
follows :  C.  lawrenceanum   x   C.  sanderianum, 
raised  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Reginald  Young 
(gardener,  Thoa.  J.  Poyntz),  Sefton  Park,  Liver- 
pool ;    crossed,    May    29,    1894 ;    seed    sown, 
January  8,  1895  ;  seedlings  discovered,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1895  ;  first  flower  open,  July,  1903. 

REOINyLLD  YOUNO. 

Linnet  Lane,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool, 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Phloxis. 

nS  white  Phloxes  are  among  the  moat 
valuable  plants  for  northern  gardena, 
and  of  theae  the  newer  dwarf  forma  are 
by  no  meana  ao  good  as  tall  planta.  The 
proper  way  ia,  no  doubt,  to  plant  all  aecr 
tiona,  the  beauty  of  the  dwarf  Tapia  Blanc 
beinic  aaffioient  to  ensure  a  liking  for  it  in  any 
garden.  At  the  aame  time  it  la  not  such  an 
effisctive  plant  aa  the  now  very  old  Brideamaid, 
with  ita  tall  habit  and  looae  apikea.  There  ia 
another  variety  equally  tall,  very  late  in  flowering, 
with  atarry  flowera,  but  which  I  suppoae  ia  to  be 
found  in  comoaratively  few  gardeoa,  that  ia  one  of 
our  beat  late  flowering  planta.  Elaoh  of  theae  ia  no  dia- 
tinct  that  they  might  be  regarded  almoat  aa  different 
apeciea.  In  aelectiog  a  white  Phlox  it  ia  wiae  to 
(mooae  thoae  with  yellow  eyea,  aa  then  you  get  the 
fuU  effect  of  the  white.  I  waa  greatly  taken  with 
Phlox  Le  Mahdi,  one  of  thoae  purpliah  tinged  forma 
that  have  been  ao  prevalent  of  late  yeara.  Until 
this  aeaaon  it  haa  been  diaappointing,  however, 
but  a  ffroup  now  in  flower  ahowa  that  wherever  the 
fault  K>rmerly  lay  it  waa  not  in  the  variety  itaelf. 
The  plant  is  of  medium  heieht,  with  flowera  to 
pleaae  the  moat  faatidious.  Plum -coloured  Phloxee 
are  also  effective,  but  in  theae,  aa  well  aa  the  roae- 
colonred  aection,  one  should  see  the  flower  before 
purchasing.     Of 

Hardy  Boildsb  Plants 
at  present  in  flower,  Aconitum  autumnale  ia 
pre-eminent  for  ita  bold  habit  and  for  the  grand 
effect  made  by  ita  spikes  of  deep  blue.  It  is 
commonly  seen  as  an  over-grown  plant  tied  with 
severe  formality  to  a  support,  but  to  have  it  in  its 
best  form,  when  it  is  a  characteristic  plant,  strong 
two  year  old  crowns  should  be  planted  together, 
not  too  thickly  in  large  maaaea,  intervening  apacea 
being,  however,  filled  with  aome  dwarfer  subject.  I 
have  seen  this  Aconite  vwy  fine  in  cold  localities 
as  late  as  October.     £ven  in  forward  situations  it 


laata  until  that  month, 
but  then  the  aide  ahoota 
only  are  left,  and  of 
oouraemuch  of  ita  faaci« 
nation  reata  in  the 
glorioua  main  apike.  I 
wonder  if 

Htpiricum  xlatum 
ia  a  popular  ahrub.  If 
not,  it  well  deaervee  to 
be  ao.  At  preaent  the 
buah  ia  covered  with  ita 
pretty  yellow  flowera, 
and  in  winter  berries 
replace  theae.  The 
plant,  unfortunately,  ia 
apt  to  set  cut  down  by 
aevere  froata,  and  in  oold 
diatricta  it  may  on  that 
account  be  aomewhat 
too  tender  to  prove  re- 
liable.  Hypericuma 
generall  V  are  a  race  that 
might  be  more  culti- 
vated. Even  our  native 
apeciea  are  not  without 
beauty,  and  maaaea  and 
lines  of  H.  oalycinum, 
the  Roae  of  Sharon  of 
j^ardenera,  are  at  preaent 
m  rare  beauty,  and  will 
continue  ao  into  winter. 
The  rule  is  that  thia 
plant  ia  dowdy  and  inno- 
cent of  bloom.  Give  it, 
however,  a  good  aoil, 
plenty  of  aun  —  for 
thouffh  it  Uvea  in  the 
ahade  it  appreciatea 
aunahine— and  cut  the 
stem  back  each  year  in 
March,  the  result  will 
be  satisfactory. 

A  SwuT  Pka  Ybab. 

This  may  be  said  to  be 
a  Sweet  Pea  year,  the 
individual  flowers  have 
been  ao  large,  and  the 
CO  lour  a  ao  brilliant, 
freah,  and  lasting.  A 
decided  forward  step 
has,  moreover,  been 
effected  in  the  varieties 
recently  distributed, 

Lord  Roeebery  being  by  far  the  moat  beautiful  of 
the  many  roee-coloured  varietiea. 

Then  in  King  Edward  VII.  we  have  a  crimaon 
of  the  ienea  type  that  eclipaea  even  Salopian. 
Of  aeveral  whitea  Dorothy  Eckford  ia  eaaily  firat, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  the  flower  is  perhape 
not  ao  white  aa  aome  othera.  Misa  Willmott  ia,  of 
oourae,  atill  unaurpaaaed.  Mra.  W.  P.  Wright  haa 
come  mixed  with  me,  but  all  the  ahadea  are  good. 
For  vaae  filling  Gracie  Greenwood  ia  invaluable. 
I  think  that  theae  varieties  will  hold  a  prominent 
position  for  aome  yeara  to  come.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  called  forerunnera  of  an  advanced  type.  Not 
the  leaat  valuable  trait  in  our  preaent  dsv  Sweet 
Pea  ia  the  certain  way  it  reaponda  to  what  one 
might  term  treatment  encumbered  with  difficultiea. 
Mr.  Maldom  of  Duna,  a  cold  locality,  wrote  me 
laat  April  that  he  had  theae  Peas  in  bloom  that  were 
sown  m  pots  the  previoua  September.      R.  P.  B. 
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Malhaison  Carnations. 

BY  thia  time  the  general  stock  will  be 
passinff  out  of  flower,  therefore  select 
from  thoae  layered  laat  aeason  sufficient 
I     health3'  plants  for  potting  on  into  8-inch 
and  9-inch    pots.      These  plants  will 
produce  the  finest  flowers  for  spring 
and  summer  display  next  season.      Select  some 
sound  not  too  light  friable  loam,  but  containing 


CTPBIPEDIOM    X    ULTOB. 

a  good  proportion  of  fibre  such  as  is  found  only 
in  very  ola  pastures  or  commons.  This  must  m 
broken  up  into  pieces  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
discarding  all  the  fine  particles.  Also  get  leaf- soil 
from  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  collected  last  winter. 
A  little  peat  may  be  added  should  the  loam  be  con- 
sidered too  heavy.  Mix  together  in  the  proportion 
two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of  peat  if 
required.  An  8-inch  potful  of  Bentley's  Carnation 
manure  and  half  the  quantity  of  bone-meal  to  a 
barrow  load  of  soil,  together  with  sufficient  coarse 
silver  sand  and  broken  charcoal  to  render  the 
whole  porous.  Use  clean  pots  well  drained  and 
2  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  thoae  the  planta 
are  turned  out  of.  Remove  the  old  drainage  and 
any  looae  aoil  there  may  be  from  the  ball,  and  alao 
carefully  free  the  roota  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
ball  with  a  pointed  atick.  Pot  them  firmly,  and  a 
little  lower  in  the  pot  than  they  were  before,  using 
a  blunt  ended  stick  to  get  the  soil  firm  enough. 
After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a  cold  house, 
keeping  the  doors  and  all  ventilators  open,  except 
in  very  stormy  weather,  and  should  oright  sun 
intervene  a  light  shading  will  be  beneficial  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  The  planta  must  be  restaked,  aa  it 
ia  desirable  to  keep  ever^  shoot  possible.  Syringe 
them  morning  ana  evening,  but  not  too  heavily, 
and  keep  them  rather  on  the  dry  side  at  the  root. 
The  young  layers  recently  potteo  up  into  3-inch  or 
4-incn  pota  ahould  now  have  plenty  of  air  and 
room,  and  the  atrongeat  of  them  transferred  to 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots.  Keep  all  young  plants  cloee 
to  the  glaaa  and  ventilate  the  house  or  pit  freely. 
The  lights  ahould  be   taken    completely  off  the 
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Utter  in  fine  weather.  See  that  each  plant  is 
supported  by  a  stake  8  inohee  or  10  inchee  higher 
than  the  plant,  and  inure  them  gradually  to  the 
full  sun. 

Caixa  eluotiama  and  Vabistixs. 
These  should  be  exposed  to  all  the  sun  and  have 
moisture  at  the  root  gradually  withheld  with  the 
▼iew  to  thoroughly  ripening  them.  A  oold  house  or 
pit  is  much  to  be  preferrnl  to  the  ash  border  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  As  leaf  growth  is  suspended 
repot  those  that  require  it  into  a  lareer  pot.  A  soil 
of  sound  loam  two  parts,  leaf -soil  and  d  ry  oow  manure 
passed  through  a  fine  sieve  half  a  part  each,  with 
suffioient  ooarse  drift  sand  and  charcoal  to  keep  the 
soil  open  will  make  a  good  compost  for  them.  One 
moderate  waterins  after  the  repotting  will  be 
sufficient,  and  as  uie  plants  become  quite  dry  and 
all  the  foliage  has  disappeared  store  them  away  for 
the  winter,  either  under  the  stage  of  a  cool  house 
or  in  a  dry  shed,  where  the  temp|erature  will  not 
frequently  fall  below  36^  during  winter. 

Persian  Ctclambnb. 

Where  a  special  strain  of  these  is  grown,  collect 
the  seeds  as  they  ripen,  and  if  sown  as  soon  as 
gathered  almost  every  seed  will  germinate  under 
the  most  ordinary  conditions. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaques. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Roses. 
The  heavy  rains  of  late,  followed  by  warm 
weather,  have  encouraged  the  late  autumn  blooms  ; 
in  fact,  both  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  are  still 
almost  as  full  of  beauty  as  durins  the  latter  part 
of  June.  The  change  of  weather  from  hot  and  dry 
to  wet  and  oold  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
brought  on  mildew  in  some  places,  but  the  new 
rrowths  now  forming  are  but  little  attacked. 
Those  who  wish  to  grow  Roses  without  mildew 
ffhould  try  the  various  forms  of  Rosa  rugosa. 
None  are  more  constant  or  certain  to  please  than 
these ;  they  are  never  troubled  with  mildew  or 
red  rust,  two  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  garden. 
R.  wichuraiana  is  also  quite  proof  against  mildew 
and  rust.  This  charming  little  Rose  is  now  at  its 
best.  The  white  single  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
and  show  up  well  against  the  dark  green  foliage ; 
it  is  of  a  creepine  luibit,  and  deserves  a  place  in 
every  garden.  Constant  stirrioff  of  the  soil  should 
now  be  attended  to,  the  recent  heavy  rains  having 
beaten  down  the  soil  more  firmly  than  many  of  us 
imagine,  and  it  is  at  all  times  beneficial  to  keep 
the  top  soil  loose  and  open  to  the  atmospheric 
influence.  Even  where  the  plants  are  mulched 
between  with  short  manure  I  would  prefer  them 
to  be  worked  among  as  far  as  possible.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  strike  cuttings.  After  the  rains, 
with  the  ground  warm  and  genial,  success  is 
almost  assured.  The  cuttings  should  be  placed  on 
the  partially  shaded  side  of  a  hedge  or  fence, 
using  wood  that  is  quite  half  ripe,  and  insert  it 
three  parts  of  its  length.  A  light  porous  soil  is 
best,  but  one  of  a  heavy  nature  may  be  used.  In 
this  case  a  little  sand  or  worn-out  potting  soil 
should  be  placed  at  the  base  of  the  cuttings. 
These  will  root  at  once,  and  be  practically  estab- 
lished before  winter. 

Phloxes. 

For  mixed  borders  and  shrubberies  the  perennial 
Phlox  is  very  ornamental.  The  varieties  are 
easilv  increased  by  divisions  in  the  spring,  and 
also  by  cuttings.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  propa- 
gate these;  they  strike  freely  under  a  hand 
flass  in  sandy  soil,  and  every  point  will  root, 
lants  struck  now  will  be  ready  for  transplanting 
in  early  spring.  The  flowers  and  panicles  of  these 
are  much  finer  from  youns  plants,  and  when  grown 
on  light  dry  soil  last  much  longer  in  bloom. 
Ibb&is  (Candytuft). 

For  masses  of  white  flowers  in  the  spring  ffarden 
the  more  compact-growing  species  are  invaluable. 
They  may  be  raised  from  seed  or  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  the  better  way.  The  best  time  to  take 
cuttings  is  when  the  young  shoots  of  the  season  are 
nearly  full  srown  and  are  becoming  firm.  These 
will  strike  freely  under  hand  glasses  or  in  a  cold 


frame,  and  will  make  good  plants  by  the  ensuing 
spring. 

Campanula  pybamidalis. 

This  fine  old  plant,  known  as  the  Chimney  Bell- 
flower,  is  now  making  a  grand  show  in  the  open 
borders.  Seed  sown  early  in  the  spring  will  now 
give  nice  plants  for  potting  up,  the  most  suitable 
soil  being  a  mixture  of  half  sandy  loam,  quarter 
road  grit,  and  a  quarter  leaf-mould.  They  suffer 
more  from  excessive  moisture  than  from  drousht. 
During  winter*  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  cold  ashes  or  dry  leaves,  and  the  rain 
warded  off  with  old  garden  lights.  The  plants 
may  be  planted  out  by  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June,  and  most  of  them  will  flower  throueb 
August  and  September.  Surplus  plants  should  be 
put  out  in  various  positions  among  shrubs  or  on 
sheltered  rookeries.  In  the  latter  position  the^ 
are  at  home,  as  they  like  the  elevation,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  very  little  soil  they  manage  to 
exist  in.  T.  B.  Field. 

Aahwellihorpe  Gardens,  Norwich, 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Vines. 
Houses  of  late  Gra]^  intended  for  keeping 
through  the  winter  will  now  require  to  be  freely 
ventilated  with  gentle  fire  -  heat  in  order  to 
secure  perfect  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  wood 
by  the  end  of  Septeml^r.  Reduce  strong  laterals 
where  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  but  at  the  same  time  guard 
against  exposing  the  bunches  to  the  sun,  as  black 
Grapes  always  colour  best  under  a  canopy  of 
ffood  foliage.  Black  Morocco  and  Madresfield 
Court  Muscat,  two  varieties  liable  to  crack  if 
heavily  watered  or  allowed  to  hang  in  a  damp 
stagnant  atmosphere,  should  be  heavily  mulched 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  borders. 
An  impression  prevails  with  some  growers  that 
their  success  this  season  is  entirely  due  to  the 
extension  of  laterals,  but  several  fine  examples  of 
this  noble  Grape  have  come  under  our  notice.  We 
have  found  upon  enquiry  that  they  have  been 
grown  upon  the  close  stopping  principle,  a  fair 
proof  that  the  secret  of  success  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  management  of  the  roots  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  ciroulation  of  a  dry  warm  air.  Muscat 
Grapes  now  quite  ripe  must  be  closely  watched, 
and  if  necessary  slightly  shaded  with  Haythom's 
hexagon  netting  through  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  If  the  roots  are  in  outside  borders  some 
covering  should  be  held  in  i-eadinees  for  throwing 
off  heavy  falls  of  rain.  Gradually  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  using  no  more  fire-heat  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  berries 
damping,  anli  ventilate  freely  on  fine  dayt«.  Follow 
up  the  relaying  of  the  roots  of  early  and  midseason 
Vines  before  the  leaves  fall.  Keep  them  well  to 
the  surface,  and  encourage  the  formation  of  new 
spongioles,  by  syringing  and  shutting  up  with  sun- 
heat  on  fine  afternoons.  In  cold,  unfavourable 
situations  Vines  should  always  have  the  run  of 
inside  as  well  as  outside  borders,  which  should  be 
well  concreted  and  drained.  Use  new  turf,  with 
an  admixture  of  old  lime  rubble,  crushed  bones,  and 
burnt  earth.  Apply  manure  as  a  mulching  in 
preference  to  mixing  it  with  the  compost,  and  aim 
at  narrow  borders  well  filled  with  roots,  which  can 
be  easily  protected  or  excited,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  Grapes 
invariably  set  and  colour  best  when  under  control 
of  the  cultivator. 

Stbawberbies. 
By  this  time  the  latest  plants  will  have  become 
established  in  their  fruiting  pots,  and  the  most 
important  point  will  be  to  form  plump  ripe  crowns 
with  plenty  of  healthy  roots  under  them  for  forcing 
up  the  flower-stems  in  spring.  In  low,  damp 
situations,  more  favourable  to  the  growth  than  to 
the  ripening  of  the  crowns,  medium-sized  pots, 
which  quickly  become  filled  with  roots,  answer 
best,  and  when  this  stage  has  been  reached  raise 
them  on  planks,  dwarf  walls,  or  platforms  1  foot  or 
more  above  the  ground,  where  by  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air,  and  careful  attention  to  watering 
with  water  which  has  been  for  some  time  exposed 


to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  moat  faai^- 
ward  plants  may  be  made  lit  for  storing  in  cold 
pita  by  the  end  of  October.  Keep  the  geoetal 
stock  of  plants  free  from  weeds  and  mnnera,  and 
move  them  occasionally  to  prevent  the  crock  rwrts 
from  striking  into  the  ground.  Also  kc»ep  a  ahaip 
look-out  for  worms,  red  spider,  and  mildew.  The 
best  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  first  is  clear 
lime  water,  and  the  others  may  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  a  miztme  A 
sulphur  and  water.  If  verv  early  forcing  ia  oon- 
templated,  the  first  batch  of  Vicomtesse  U^ricarte 
de  Thury  and  La  Groese  Sucr^,  which  is  equally 
early  and  produces  finer  fruit,  may  now  be  taken 
to  an  open  airy  situation,  where  they  can  be 
partially  plunged  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
roots,  which  should  now  be  almost  foroing  the  balls 
out  of  the  small  pots,  as  well  as  to  eoonomiae  time 
in  watering.  If  not  already  done,  get  the  surfdae 
runners  planted  out  on  good  ground  conveniently 
situated  for  water.  Mulch  and  enconrage  a 
vigorous  growth,  as  these  plants  will  give  the 
earliest  runners  for  next  year's  foroing,  for  maio 
crops  relying  upon  Royal  Sovereign  and  the 
Burghley  var.  of  President.  If  a  spare  oold  pit  csa 
be  planted  out  with  Sovereign  in  rich  soil  the  very 
finest  possible  fruit  can  be  got  at  a  minimum  of 
cost  and  trouble  just  at  the  best  time. 
Madresfield  Court.  W.  C&ump. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cardoons. 
The  plants  will  now  be  ready  for  banding  and 
earthing  up.  Haybands  answer  as  well  as  any- 
thing, and  after  making  the  end  fast  at  the  baae  of 
the  plant,  it  should  be  wound  round  it  and  upwards 
until  the  desired  length  that  it  is  intended  to 
blanch  is  obtained.  If  the  plants  are  not  yet  folly 
grown  the  work  should  be  spread  over  two  opera- 
tions at  intervals  of  a  few  days. 

Thinninq  Wintbb  Crops. 
The  importance  of  thinning  out  all  seedling 
vegetables  in  good  time  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  more  especially  is  it  necessary  to  perform  thii 
work  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  Urge  enough  of 
those  that  are  to  stand  the  winter.  The  reasoo 
for  this  is  obvious,  viz.,  the  hardier  and  more 
sturdy  the  plants  are  the  better  will  they  stand 
the  winter.  Unless  the  plants  stand  away  frooi 
each  other  from  the  commencement  of  growth  they 
will  quickly  become  drawn  and  tender.  Spinaob, 
Turnips,  and  Onions  should  have  early  attention, 
as  should  seedlings  that  are  raised  in  beds  for 
transplanting,  in  order  to  prepare  them  before 
putting  out  into  permanent  quarters  or  to  remain 
where  they  are  sown. 

WiNTKR  Salads. 
In  many  establishments  salads  are  in  almost 
daily  request  throughout  the  year,  and  during  the 
summer  and  early  autumn  months  it  is  oompara- 
tive>y  easy  to  maintain  the  supply,  but  not  so  in 
the  dull  short  winter  days.  Preparations  shcxdd 
be  made  for  lifting  and  housing  Lettuce  and 
Endive  so  that  they  re-establish  themselves  before 
winter.  Large  plants  are  essential  for  this,  and 
they  should  be  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil,  and 
transplanted  or  bedded  6  inches  apart  in  rough 
frames  or  pits.  Give  one  good  watering  at  the 
roots  when  the  work  is  completed,  and  no  more 
will  then  be  required  for  a  considerable  time. 
Leave  the  lights  off  on  fine  days  and  nights, 
replacine  them  only  to  throw  off  rains  and  sharp 
frosts,  r^ow  is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  ol 
Watercress  for  providing  strong  plants  for  winter. 
If  kept  close  and  shaded  roots  are  quickly  emitted, 
when  the  points  should  be  pinched  out  and  the 
plants  stood  in  a  cool  and  shaded  spot  in  the  open 
until  frosts  occur,  when  remove  them  to  a  light 
position  in  pits  or  cool  houses.  Insert  the  cuttings 
thickly  in  6-inch  pots  filled  with  common  garden 
soil,  taking  care  to  leave  plenty  of  room  for  abun- 
dant suppfies  of  water. 

POTATOBB. 

All  the  early  and  second  early  varieties  should 
be  lifted  by  now  and  stored  before  they  become 
diseased.     If  it  is  intended  to  save  seed  some 
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suitable  sized  tubers  shoald    be    left    npoa    the 
grcHind   until  they  become  quite  green  and  dry, 


likely  to  be  very  troableeome  this  veftr,  and  every 
preoautioo  shoald  be  taken  to  check  it  on  its  first 


trhea  they  should  be  laid  oat  thinly  in  a  cool  shed  '<  appearance,  or,  better  still,  to  use  the  well-known 
for  the  winter.  The  edible  tubers  may  be  stored  I  remedy,  plenty  of  snlphar,  to  prevent  its  appear- 
wrfaen  quite  dry  in  the  Potato  shed,  and  kept  I  anoe,  oamng  it  well  on  the  underside  of  the  foliage. 
oovered  with  sweet  litter  or  old  mats  The  late  j  Shoula  rust  put  in  its  appearance  use  every  means  to 
aorte  are  looking  remarkablv  well,  especially  that  |  exterminate  it.  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
fine  vmriety  Up-to-date,  which  thrives  weU  with  |  weak  para£Sn  and  water  well  mixed  and  constantly 


The  recent  heavy  rains  are  benefitting  them 
eonatderably,  and  provided  we  now  have  some 
warmer  weather  the  crop  should  be  a  good  and 
heavy  one. 

SioneUigh  Abbey  Oardena,  H.  T.  Mabtik. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
T&BBX  look  remarkably  well  this  season,  and  if  we 
get  a  good  sunny  autumn  to  properly  mature  the 
wood  very  fine  flowers  may  he  expected,  particu- 
larly of  the  Incurved  section,  as  theee  flowers 
always  develop  more  kindly  when  the  wood  is  not ' 


applied  to  prevent  it  gainins  headway.     I  have 
tried  this  with  the  best  possible  results. 

Eabwiqs. 

Trap  earwigs  and  destroy  them  as  previously 
advised,  and  also  search  for  them  witb  a  lamp 
during  evening.  When  Bamboo  canes  are  used 
these  should  be  cut  off  at  a  joint  or  thoroughly 
plugsed,  or  theee  will  form  capital  hiding  places 
for^em,  from  whence  they  come  forth  in  the 
dark  and  do  considerable  mischief  both  to  the  bud 
and  flower. 

Pompons  and  late-flowering  varieties  grown  in 


over-ripened  «urlv  in  the  year.  At  this  date  the  '  bush  form  must  have  their  growths  supported  as 
whole  of  the  buds  in  the  lance  flowering  section  <  they  require  it,  neatly  looping  up  each  to  one  stout 
required  for  the  early  and  middle 

part  of  Novembershould  be  secured,        j  .  _  .  . 

also  any  varieties  which  are  only 
just  beginning  to  form  and  are 
required  for  the  time  mentioned 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  light, 
airy  green  or  fruit  house,  raising 
the  points  of  the  growths  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  This  will 
make  quite  ten  days  difference  in 
the  time  of  flowering.  Mme.  Gar- 
net and  its  sports  are  always  best 
when  treated  in  this  way,  and 
finely -developed  flowers  can  rarely 
be  ensured  in  the  early  days  of 
November  unless  treated  as  ad- 
vised, and  the  same  applies  to  manv 
of  the  late-flowering  Incurved,  such 
as  Princess  Teck  and  its  family. 
These,  though  seldom  now  seen  in 
the  high  state  of  perfection  as  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  are  invalu- 
able to  the  exhibitor  when  at  their 
best,  as  they  constitute  a  true  type 
of  the  Incurved,  and  their  worth  is 
tore  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  good  judges. 

RsTARDiNo  Early  Bods 

is  aleo  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  every  endeavour  shoula  be  made 
to  have  the  collection  specially 
grown  in  the  pink  of  condition  for 
the  dates  required,  and  much  may 
be  done  to  keep  back  the  earlier 
set  buds  by  placing  the  plants  under 
tempoiary  erected  lights  under  a 
north  wail,  which  should  be  made 
absolutely  drip  proof  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air  day  and   night. 

Avoid    overcrowding    the    plants, 

and  when  in    this    position    very 

little  water  will  be  required.     In  no  case  should 

any    plants    remain     in     the    open    when    the 

buds  show  signs    of  expanding,  as  these  rarelv 

escape  damage  and  perfect  their  flowers.     Though 

this  may  not  be  noticeable  for  some  time,   it  is 

almost  certain  to  appear,  even  when  the  bloom  is 

half  expanded,  especially  among  highly-fed  plants. 

Feeding. 

This  must  be  done  with  extreme  care.  As  I 
have  before  frequently  pointed  out,  this  is  often 
indulged  in  to  too  great  an  extent,  especially  so 
immediately  after  the  plants  have  been  disbudded, 
without  resulting  in  ooarse,  unrefined  blooms. 
Thin  out  the  plants  if  space  will  allow  to  at  least 
15  inches  or  18  inches  apart,  and  take  care  to 
eoBure  the  safety  of  e^ch  growth  and  flower-bud 
against  wind.  > 

Thoroughly  syringe  the  plants  with  tepid 
water  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  very  hot,  bright  d^ys  two  or  three  times 
daring  the  day.  This,  with  the  heavy  dews  which 
we  experience  at  this  time  of  year,  does  much  in 
aesisting  the  buds  to  swell  properly.     Mildew  is 


delicious,  rich,  melting,  and  quite  unlike  the 
watery  insipid  quality  of  many  of  the  American 
sorts.  Peregrine  is  a  Peach  for  all  gardens.  It  bears 
abundantly,  forces  well,  offers  no  great  cultural 
diflSculties,  and  is  very  hardy.  Other  Peaches 
possess  all  these  virtues  but  one,  and  that  is 
flavour.  It  is  fruit  of  luscious  quality  that  we 
desire,  and  no  one  can  grumble  that  Peregrine  has 
not  this  in  its  fulness. 


THE  NEW  PEACH  PEREGRINE.    (Katural  siu. ) 

(Given  an  award  of  merit  at  the  latt  meeting  cf  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Shown  by  the  raieert,  Meeerg.  Biverg  and  Son,  Sawbrtdgcwotth.) 

stick  in  the  centre.  Allow  the  plants  plenty  of 
room  so  that  an  abundance  of  sun  and  light  can 
reach  them.  These  will  require  plenty  of  manure 
water  now  that  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots. 
The  Pompons  and  Pompon  Anemones  will  require 
a  moderate  amount  of  aisbudding,  which  should  be 
judiciously  carried  out.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  EUtree,  Herts. 
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E  are  pleased  to  illustrate  this 
Peach  by  a  drawing  showing 
its  natural  size.  As  mentioned  in 
The  Garden  of  last  week, 
pag[es  126  and  142,  it  is  a  superb 
fruit  raised  by  Messrs.  Rivers  and 
Son  of  Sawbridgewortb.  The  fruit  is  of  beautiful 
colouring,  a  warm    crimson,  and  the   flavour  is 


Late  Goosebebbies  on  Nobth  Walls. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  best  results  from 
a  north  wall.     So  far  I  have  found  that  few  trees 
give  a  better  return  than  the  Gooseberry,  and  as  the 
tree  can  be  grown  readily  with  little  labour  I  may 
say  that  it  is  most  profitable.     Many  bare  spaces 
could  be  given  to  the  trees.     I  do  not  say  that 
other  fruits  are  less  valuable,  as  much  depends 
upon  variety  and  space  at  command.     The  Goose- 
berry as  a  double  cordon  does  well  on  a  wall,  and 
I  have  grown    single  cordons,  but  this  adds  to 
expense  at  the  start.     When  the  trees  are  given 
good  soil  and  food  at  the  start  they 
soon  cover  a  large  space.     Double 
cordons  or  trees  trained  with,  say, 
half  a  dozen  leaders  soon  fill  a  good 
space.    Another  point  is  that  when 
the  Gooseberry  is  grown  on  a  wall 
it  is  much  later,  coming  in  when 
others  are  over.     Even  when  ripe 
the  fruit  keeps  a  long  time,  and 
when  grown  in  this  way  it  is  easy 
to  protect  the  fruits  with  netting. 
'       There  are  other  advantages,  such 
as  easy   gathering    of   the   fruits, 
which    are    usually    much    finer. 
Once  the  wall  space  is  covered  there 
is  little  trouble  in  pruning.   Merely 
spur  back  the  shoots  and  occasion- 
ally thin  them  out  here  and  there. 

A  Valuable  Late  Chebby, 
Late  Duke. 

Cherries  in  the  south  and  western 
counties  have  suffered  so  much  by 
the  bad  weather  experienced  earlier 
in  the  season  that  any  one  variety 
that  was  saved  from  the  wreck  is 
doubly  valuable.     I  never  recollect 
Late    Duke    failing.      Though    it 
varies  in  adverse  seasons,  there  is 
usually   a  fair   crop   when   others 
fail.     It  does  not  possess  the  same 
good  quality  as  May  Duke,  but  if 
the  fruit   is  allowed  to  hang    on 
the  trees  when   ripe   it   is  by  no 
means    inferior ;    many    like     its 
slightly  acid  flavour,  and  for  tarts 
and  preserves  it  beats  the  Morello. 
The  fruits  are  large,  the  tree  grows 
well,  and  is  less  subject  to  canker 
than  some  dessert  varieties.    With 
us  on  a  light  soil  it  is  most  reli- 
able,   and    even     in     seasons    of 
abundance  Late  Duke  is   always  valued  for  its 
keeping  properties,  as  the  fruits  hang  well  into 
September.     Being  so  productive  the  tree  is  most 
useful  when  earlier  sorts  are  over.     I  have  also 
grown  it  as  a  bush  or  dwarf  standard,  but  grown 
thus  it  is  more  difficult  to  preserve  from  birds.    It 
is  well  worth  wall  space  in  any  garden. 

Stkawbebby  Tbafalgab. 

This  late  Strawberry  crops  enormously  and  is  a 
good  grower,  and  this  is  peculiar,  as  Messrs. 
Laxton,  who  sent  out  Trafalgar  in  1900,  give 
Latest  of  All  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  as  the 
parents.  With  me  Latest  of  All  is  by  no  means  a 
strong  grower,  though  the  fruits  are  of  excellent 
quality.  They  are  conical  in  shape,  and  the  flesh 
is  firm,  sweet,  and  luscious.  This  vear  we  have  a 
lot  of  plants  on  a  north  border,  and  it  was  so  good 
that  we  shall  grow  it  more  largely  in  future.  The 
plant  makes  a  free  and  compact  growth,  and  the 
foliage  is  large,  smooth,  and  free  from,  mildew. 
Owing  to  its  heavy  crop  it  should  have  more  space, 
as  the  fruit  trusses  are  large  and  very  heavy,  and 
in  wet  seasons  the  big  leaves  prevent  the  sun  from 
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reaohiDg  tbe  fruits  if  at  all  orowdecL  Trafalgar 
will,  I  tnink,  prove  one  of  the  beet  of  the  newer 
introdaotions. 

NioTABiNE  Early  Rivsrs  and  thb  Season. 

This  Nectarine  has  been  so  good  of  recent  years 
that  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  it  has  quite  failed  this 
season,  and  in  a  few  instances  whole  trees 
have  been  killed  by  the  severe  weather  of  early 
May.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this 
valuable  new  Nectarine  has  bshaved  generallv,  as 
owing  to  its  earliness,  size,  and  flavour  a  Urge 
number  of  trees  must  have  been  planted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Another  point  that  should 
not  bo  lost  sight  of  is  that  both  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  last  autumn  made  a  late  growth,  and 
the  wood  was  softer  than  usual.  Early  in  Ma^ 
the  growth  of  these  trees  was  very  forwsrd,  and  it 
is  possible  that  earlier  varieties  felt  the  severe 
weather  more  acutely.  Most  of  the  early  American 
Peaches  were  damaged  badly,  and  the  early  Rivers 
suffered  in  the  same  way,  beins  on  a  south-west 
wall  and  close  to  the  water  in  alow  lying  garden. 
I  intend  to  replant  this  variety  again ;  it  is  too 
|;ood  to  omit,  and  it  may  have  suffered  more  than 
m  other  places,  as  we  registered  17^  of  frost  at 
the  date  named. 

Middlesex.  G.  Wythis. 


OUR  PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

NOTES     FROM     HAMPTON 
COURT. 

SO  far  the  heavy  and  all  too  frequent  rains  of 
the  summer  have  had  no  ill  effect  on  the 
famous  and  beautiful  gardens  here.  The 
chief  defect,  if  an^*,  is  seen  in  the  lack  of 
growth  of  a  few  tender  plants  used  for 
carpeting,  especially  the  variegated 
Meeembryanthemum  and  Leuoophyton  Browni, 
things  that  like  ample  warmth  ;  but  the  soil  is  very 
porous,  moisture  soon  percolates  away,  and 
generally  there  is  little  eviaenoe  of  excessive  rain. 
One  special  product  of  the  rains  is  seen  in  the 
delightful  greenness  of  the  lawns,  which,  by  persis- 
tent rolling  and  mowing,  have  now  become  very 
firm  and  smooth  and  dean.  It  is  a  singularly 
enjoyable  feature  which  visitors  highly  appreciate, 
and  constitutes  for  all  the  wealth  of  floral  decoration 
on  every  hand  a  fitting  framework  or  setting. 
\Vithout  showinff  painful  tidiness  every  part  is 
neat,  clean,  ana  all  that  a  well-kept  garden 
should  be. 

Water  Lilies,  —  The  newest  feature  in  these 
gardens,  and  one  that  proves  to  be  an  immense 
attraction,  is  the  many  Nymphseas  which  Mr. 
Gardiner  has  so  effectively  introduced  into  the 
large  fountain  basin.  Always  a  very  bold 
feature,  the  sixty  or  so  of  fine  plants  now  growing 
and  flowering  constitute  not  only  a  great  novelty 
but  also  a  charming  feature.  The  varieties  are 
many,  and  of  the  oest.  As  the  roots  become 
stronger  each  year  the  water  will  gradually 
become  well  furnished.  The  fountain  pipes  are  far 
from  being  ornamental,  and  if  these  could  be 
replaced  in  summer  with  a  fine  group  of  tall  Palms, 
Ferns,  or  other  appropriate  foliage,  and  a  score  or 
so  of  pimilar  but  oushy  plants  in  tubs  were  placed 
round  on  the  broad  tiare  stone  margin,  the  effect 
then  produced  would  be  remarkably  beautiful. 

The  Long  Border, — Few  gardens  in  the  king- 
dom can  show  such  a  wealth  of  flowers  on  a  side 
border  as  can  now  be  seen  on  that  long  but  all 
too  narrow  border  which  extends  from  the  high 
road  to  the  river  front,  excepting  the  palu^ 
fa9ade.  This  is  just  now  in  great  beauty,  the  bulk 
of  its  planting  being  in  dumps  or  blocks  of  diverse 
plants,  with  climMrs,  Hollyhocks,  Hemps,  and 
various  sood  tall  plants  at  the  back.  Here  hardy 
and  tenaer  plants  combine  with  fine  effect.  Peren- 
nial Phloxes  are  huge  clumps,  and  of  rich  colours. 
Hollyhocks  are  fine,  and  clean  masses  of  Lilium 
Harrisi,  Bouvardia  Humboldti,  purple,  rose,  and 
scarlet  Salvias,  Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  Hy- 
drangea paniculata,  Gvpeophilas,  Kalosanthes,  i 
Alousoas,  white  and  red  Fuchsias,  also  of  zonal) 


Pelanpniuros,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium.  Prin- 
cess Henry,  a  veritable  giant  Marguerite,  Gazania 
splendens,  blue  Veronicas,  white  Millefoils,  and 
many  other  thinss,  all  showing  how  to  plant 
flower  borders  boldly. 

Ftichgiaa  and  Heliotropes,— 01  the  Fuchsias 
planted  in  quantity  here  none  is  more  effective 
than  the  old  red  and  white  single  Mme.  Cornel- 
lessen,  introduced  so  many  years  aso,  and  still  the 
best  for  beddinp^.  It  is  here  on  plants  3  feet  to 
8^  feet  in  he.isht  literally  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Because  of  its  freedom  to  flower  it  makes  slow 
growth.  Another  very  free  flowerina  variety, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  semi-standards,  is  the  red 
self  Marinka  ;  this  on  a  floor  of  white  Bouvardias 
is  very  effective.  There  are  other  varieties,  but 
these  two  are  the  best.  Heliotrope  President 
Garfield,  in  tall,  broad  bushy  plants  full  of  bloom 
is  pleasing  intermixed  with  Streptosolen  Jamesoni, 
plants  that,  by  the  by,  want  to  be  12  inches 
taller  than  the  Heliotropes  are,  though  prettiest 
are  tall  plants  of  the  white  Swainsonia,  which 
show  witn  good  effect  above  the  dark  Heliotrope. 
Other  tall  flowering  plants  largely  used  are 
Plumbagos  and    Cannas.     Of  the  latter  President 


deeoribe  one  tithe  of  the  beddins.    A  visit  tercik 
all,  and  is  an  education  in  floral  decoratioD. 

A.D. 

SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PIOOTER. 
NORTHBRN   DIVISION. 

This  exhibition  was  held  Id  the  large  ibow  boue  o(  ibi 
Manchester  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticaltoral  Sodelj  « 
the  15th  insL,  and  proved  a  great  tucoeM,  bat  nnfortmiitelj 
the  weather  being  bad  the  attendance  wu  Tery  UiliL  Tbi 
exhibits  as  a  whole  were  folly  np  to  the  arenge,Midii 
many  cases  exceptionally  fine  stands  were  pat  up. 

For  twelve  hizarres  and  flakes,  white  groondi,  diahiilir, 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  secured  the  leading  piite  vfth  loe 
blooms  of  J.  S.  Hedderly,  Geo.  Melville,  Msster  Fred,  Ariise, 
Sportsman,  Admiral  Curzon,  Gordon  Lewis,  lira.  Shi*, 
Sarah  Payne,  Miss  Constance  Graham,  snd  C  F.  Thuntcs; 
lit.  J.  W.  Bentley.  Stakehill,  was  second,  his  belt  bknn 
being  Pandora,  Arltne,  Sportsman,  Ac. ;  Mr.  T.  KtheriQgtn, 
Middleton,  Junction,  third. 

For  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Edwards.  Mostnn,  wss  flnt,  bsTfiii 
Pandora,  J.  D.  Hextall,  R.  Houlgrave,  Gordon  Lewii,a  F. 
Thorston,  and  Sarah  Payne  ;  Mr.  T.  Brocklehnnt,  Mirpie, 
second,  with  Othello  and  G.  Melville ;  Mr.  W.  CarbitoBc 
Heaton  Moor,  third. 

For  twelve  Piootees,  white  grounds,  dissimilar,  Hr.  C  F. 


A  BED  OF  GALTONIA  OAKDIOANS  IN  THB  GARDENS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT  PALACE. 


Faure,  with  its  deep  maroon  foliage,  is  very 
striking  intermixed  with  silver  variegated  Abu- 
tilons. 

Begonias,  dfc, — The  most  brilliant  colour  bed  is 
one  near  the    river  front.     It   is   planted  with 
Begonia    Lafavette,    the    very    best    and     most 
effective  double  ever  introduced.     Mr.  Qardiner 
mentioned  that  whilst  some  complained  that  they 
could  not  make  this  variety  grow  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  his  superb  plants  attest. 
It  has,  in  fact,  Men  too  much  coddled  in  heat. 
The  plants  are  thinly  placed  on  a  carpet  of  Fuchsia 
Meteor,  whilst  here  and  there  are  dotted  plants, 
20  inches  to  24  inches  in  height,  of  the  silvery 
Fuchsia  Gracilis,  small  variegated  Abutilons,  and 
Chloroph^  tons.     This  gloi  ious  bed  is  worth  goins 
miles    to    see.      Another    bed    of    dark-colourea 
Begonias,  planted  thinly  on  a  carpet  of  Sweet 
Alyssum,  is  dotted  with  fine  balloon-shaped  plants 
of  the  new  Kochia  Scoparia,  that  attract  so  much 
notice  intermixed.     Apricot  and  golden  Besonias  ' 
also  are  very  effective.     Verbena  Ellen  Willmott  | 
is  used  to  produce  a  fine  mass  of  pink  colour.     The  i 
old  species.  Verbena  venosa  and  Erinicdides  alba,  ! 
with  tall  plants  of  variegated  Veronica,  make  a  j 
pretty    combination.      But   it   is   impossible   to  I 


,  Thurston,  Wolverhampton,  first,  with  fresh  f^ow^J^^;!: 

Johnson,  Prtdc  of  Leyton,  Mrs.  Holden,  OMymede^uu* 

I  Phil,  Mrs.  Gorton,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  FavoariU,  Bn»«J 

Henry  Kenyon,  Thos.  Williams,  and  Lsdy  Louiw ;  »eo«»a, 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  BIrminghsm  ;  third.  Mr.  T.  Lord. 

For  six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Edwards  was  first ;  the  »«».  ^ 
Oottwaltx,  Droltwich,  second  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley  ii>W.     . 

For  twelve  selfs,  not  more  than  two  flowers  of  one  wwv  ■ 
First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  strong  blooms  <rf  AnUjraj 
Bomba,  Snowdrop,  Teddy  Gal  ton.  Cadet.  Jenny  Ooagn.A»JJ 
Sarrill,  Miss  Alley,  Snowdrift,  Richard  Dean,  Oem»v^ 
Sir  Bevys;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with  !«««»* 
Orpheos,  and  Miss  Eric  Hambro ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Loni. 

For  six  varieties :  First,  the  Rev.  C.  CtoUwalu,  w»WjJ" 
flowers ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Carbstone ;  third,  Mr.  D.  ^*^ 

For  twelve  fancy  or  yellow  gronnd  Camatlonsoi  JJT5I 
not  more  than  two  flowers  of  one  variety :  Flnt,  '^y^yl^ 
Thurston,  with  a  grand  lot ;  second,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  va^ 
Mr.  T.  Lord.  „  -.,n.«d. 

For  six  fancies  :  Fint,  Mr.  D.  Walker,  with  H.  wttJJJ 
Gronow,  Helios,  Charles  Martel,  Paladin,  and  Britb;  leo^ 
the  Rev.  0.  GottwalU ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone. 

C 
Mr. 
M 

Ir.  C.  F.  Budenberg,  with  R.  Honl«i»Tt  ^ITlWi 
bizarre:  First  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  J^mT (i  " 
— ».     -.      -    -/ — ids.  witn  ^ 

Thurston  with  the  same  kM.  .f^^L.^ 


CamaUgns,  single  blooms,  scarlet  bixarre:  First  •««  °JJ 

r.  C.  F.  Thuraton,  with  R.  Houlgrave;  •^f^'Si^: 

..r.  J.  Edwards,  with  Admiral  Curxon  and  R  ^^Hmmi 

fourth,  Mr.  C.  F.  Budenberg.  with  R.  Houl«i»*^  ^J^ 

~lrst  and  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord.  iHtJi  ^^mf  cT 

Hedderly;  third.  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  wl»K^. 

fourth   Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  J.^  "SJfSd 


and  J.  T. 
Thurston ; 

fifth,    Mr.   C.   F.    XI1UIVI.UU   wiui    uue  Huuw  "";~.^,k  4tflB 

purple  bixarre:  First  and  second,  Mr.  T. Lord, wlto a» 
Payne;  thirxl,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  «ith  the  nB«^  Wm 
and  fifth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  George  Rodd.  ^'" 
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Bake :  Mr.  C.  F.  Tbantoo ;  tlUi4  and  fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  SportimMi  In  each  caM ;  flflh,  Mr.  A.  B.  Brown,  with 
Goardamaa.  Roae  flake :  First  and  leeond,  Mr.  (\  F.  Thnr- 
aeon,  with  Mra.  Rowan  and  Mr.  T.  Lord  ;  third  and  fourth, 
Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  hia  namesake  ;  filth,  Mr.  J.  Brocklehurtt. 
the  aame  Tariety.  Purple  flake :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lord ;  mooou 
and  third,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Curbstone, 
all  »Uieio«  Gordon  LewU;  flfth,  Mr.  A.  B.  Brown, 'with 
Oordca  MalTiUe. 

PiooTua. 
For  ain^le  Uooms,  heavy  red  edge :  First,  Mr.  T.  Lordi 
with  John  Smith  ;  leeond  and  fourth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with 
Bnui«tt«  and  Beatie;  third.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with 
BraneUa ;  flfth,  Mr.  J.  Bdwards,  with  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hardmsn. 
JA^t  red  edge  :  First  and  third.  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with 
Mrs.  Gorton  and  lliomas  Williams;  second.  Rev.  C. 
Gouvalta,  with  Thomas  WillUms :  fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  E. 
Kenyon,  with  Mrs.  Gorton  and  Thomas  Willlamf.  Heavy 
jmrpla  edge :  First  and  fourth,  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  with  Mrs. 
Openahaw  ;  second,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with  the  same  kind; 
thlid.  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Muriel ;  flfth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
with  Fanny  FetL  Light  purple  edge :  First  and  flfth,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Brown,  with  Pride  of  Ley  ton  and  Myra ;  second  and 
fbarth,  the  Rev.  C.  Qott waits,  the  same  rarietiei ;  third, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurston,  with  Pride  of  Leyton.  Hearv  rose, 
scarlet,  or  salmon  ed^e  :  First,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Mrs. 
Fsyne  ;  aecond,  the  Rer.  C.  Oottwalts,  with  Louie ;  third  and 
foarih,  Mr.  E.  Kenyon,  with  Mrs.  Holden;  flfth,  Mr.  T. 
lord,  with  Campania.  Light  rose,  scarlet,  or  salmon  edge : 
Firai  and  flfth,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  Lucy ;  second  and 
fourth,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  Fortrose  and  Favourite;  third, 
Mr.  C  F.  Thurston,  with  Nellie. 

Prixieb  Blooms. 
FSeotee :  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  with  a  charming  white  ground 
Mice  Myra.    Carnation  :  Mr.  J.  Bdwards,  with  J.  D. 
,  olmson  bixarre. 

CiRTiriCATIS. 

\  ibllowing  awards  were  msde  :  The  Rev.  C.  Gott waits 
^       ,  as  above,  and   for  Lucy,  a  light  scarlet -edged 

Mr  B.  Slmmonite,  Sheffield,  for  Aurors,  a  heavy 

"  vmriety. 
rteous  hon.    secretary   and   treasurer,  Mr.    W. 

carried  out  the  details  In  the  most  satisfactory 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
AXNCAL  OUTINO. 

luinuAl  outing  of   members   took  place  on  Monday, 

Ot  Wh  inat.,  when  a  party  of  nearly  flfty  Junrneyed  to  The 
»  Monmouth,  the  beautiful  residence  of  Lord  Llan- 
Leaving  Cardiff  in  saloon  carriages  at  (.30,  the 
reached  Abergavenny  at  11.10,  where  a  start  was 
I  for  the  Swan  Hotel.  At  12  noon  a  splendid  dinner 
««fe  aerved.  Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S.,  N.D.S.,  occupied 
thadiair.  The  toast  list  was  of  a  very  brief  nature,  owing 
to  tka  United  time. 

Xba  health  of  "The  President"  (J.  Lynn  Thomas,  Esq., 
aBL»  F.R.C.S.,  J.P.)  was  proposed  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer, 
dbtmama  of  the  association.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable 
ikMBOeof  the  president,  Mr.  Thomas  Malpass,  head  uardener 
to  that  gentleman,  responded.  "  The  ('ardllT  Gardeners' 
'stion**  was  proposed  bv  Mr.  C.  Phelpi,  V.P.,  and 
d^  to  by  Messrs.  U.  R.  Farmer,  T.  Mslpsss,  and  John 
'*  The   Visitors "    was   proposed   by  Mr.  lliomas 

,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Roddy.    "  The  Chairman  " 

^Hyropoaed  by  Mr.  W,  J.  Prosser  and  responded  to  Mr. 
KlCTreseder. 

.After  the  party  had  been  photographed  they  proceeded  in 
laghM  to  The  Hendre,  which  was  reached  after  a  little  over 
tM9  boors'  drive  through  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
vaftiF  of  the  V»k.  Mr.  Thomas  Coomber,  F.R.H.S.,  head 
fpvdmer  to  his  lordship,  met  the  members  at  the  entrance 
and  conducted  them  over  the  gardens,  where,  as  usual, 
everything  looked  in  perfect  order.  Of  the  outside  crops, 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  wei-e  in  abundance,  but  as  Mr. 
Coomber  had  told  many  of  the  members  at  our  late  show, 
scting  as  one  of  the  judges  there,  that  he  had  neither 
Apples  nor  Pears.  And  true  it  appeared  that  he  must  have 
soffered  very  severely  by  the  disastrous  hailstorms  during 
the  spring  when  the  trees  were  in  blossom.  The  lawns  and 
rockeries  were  beautiful.  By  special  request  the  members 
were  photographed  in  front  of  the  mansion.  Here  Mr. 
Coomber  introduced  the  party  to  the  houiekeeper,  who 
very  courteously  showed  them  the  various  rooms  full  of 
costly  works  of  art. 

Tea  (which  was  very  generously  provided  by  his  lordship) 
wss  now  served,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  after  the 
delightful  ramble  th  ongh  a  most  bracing  air.  Mr.  H.R. 
Farmer  moved  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Llangattock.  In  ihe  absence  of  his  lordship,  Mr. 
Coomber  ably  responded.  Mr.  J.  J.  Grsham  moved  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Coomber,  who,  he  said,  the  members 
felt  deeply  Indebted  to.  ss  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible 
to  make  the  day  what  it  really  was— a  happy  one.  Mr.  R. 
Mayne  seconded.  Mr.  Coomber  briefly  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  their  kind  expressions. 

The  brjilies  were  now  ready  to  convey  the  members  back 
to  Abergavenny,  thence  to  the  station.  Cardiff  was  reached 
at  10  p.ro.  The  party  unanimously  thsnked  the  hon. 
secretan't  ^ho  had  charge  of  the  arrangements. 


adjoiniog  the  Great  Western  Railway  Statloo,  for  the  use 
of  the  society.  oonditloDally  upon  a  flower  show  being  held 
at  least  once  in  three  years,  the  truateea  of  the  ground  being 
the  maglstratefl  for  the  borough.  The  annual  show  was 
held  on  the  19th  Inst,  the  weather  being  gloriously  fine. 
There  was  a  very  large  atUndaoce,  excursion  traina 
coming  in  from  many  parts,  and  a  sum  of  nearly  M9O0  was 
taken  at  the  gates.  The  town  gives  Itself  up  to  a  day's 
enjoyment,  the  streets  ars  prettily  decorated,  a  high-class 
mitlury  band  Is  engaged,  with  a  display  of  flreworks  at  night. 
Stove  and  greenhouse  specimen  planta  are  always  well 
shown   by  local  men,  principally   by   Mr.    H.    Matthews, 

Srdener  to  W.  J.  Mann.  Esq.,  and  by  two  local  florists, 
Bssrs.  G.  Tucker  and  H.  Pooook.  There  are  classes  for 
twelve,  six.  and  three,  and  soma  very  fine  Ericas  find  their 
wsy  on  to  the  exhibition  stage,  as  well  as  Ixoras  and 
Dipladenias,  Ferns  (finely  shown  in  collections  of  twelveX 
tuberous-rtioted  Begonias  (exceptionally  flneX  lonal  Pelar> 
goniums,  Coleus,  omamental-follaged  planta,  and  Orchids 
are  always  fine  features,  lire  glory  of  Trowbridge  is  its 
specimen  Fuchsias.  The  veteran  Fuchsia  raiser,  James  Lye. 
who  was  for  years  the  champion  grower  and  exhibitor  of 
these  plsnta,  was  smoiig  those  who  set  the  fashion  of 
Fuchsia  culture  in  Trowbridge,  and  several  of  his  disciples 
follow  in  his  wake.  The  Trowbridge  specimen  plants  are  in 
10-inch  or  12-lnch  pots.  They  are  from  two  to  five  years  in 
age,  7  feet  and  8  feet  in  height,  the  branches  tied  in  to  some 
extent  so  ss  to  economise  space  in  the  vans  In  which  they 
are  conveyed,  sometimes  long  distances,  for  the  height  of 
the  plants  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  sent  by 
rail,  the  foliage  finely  developed,  feathers  down  over  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  hiding  it  from  view,  and  they  are  liberally 
sheeted  in  blossom.  James  Lye  used  to  put  his  plsnta  in 
the  open  in  May  with  a  slight  awning  over  them  to  ward  off 
tropical  rains,  and  in  this  way  they  were  finished  off  for  the 
exhibition  tents,  with  the  exception  of  Bath  and  Chippenham, 
fiower  shows  within  easy  distance  of  the  centres  of  culti* 
vatlon.  No  such  planta  are  to  be  se«n  elsewhere.  They  are 
superb  examples  of  cultural  skill.  The  two  leading  growers 
in  the  Trowbridge  district  are  George  Tucker  and  Henry 
Pocock,  and  there  are  two  classes  for  specimens,  one  for  six 
and  one  for  four.  On  this  occaalon  Mr.  Pooock  had  the  best 
six,  and  Mr.  G.  Tucker  the  best  four.  But  fine  as  the 
Fuchsias  were,  they  lacked  the  finish  we  have  seen  in 
previous  years,  owing  to  the  sunless  summer.  Some  of  the 
best  exhibition  varieties  with  dark  flowers  are  Doel's 
Favourite,  a  free  growing  and  very  free  blooming  dark 
variety  raised  some  forty  years  ago ;  Brilliant,  Thomas  King, 
Mr.  H.  Roberts,  Final,  and  (yharmina  (Lye),  the  last  one  of 
the  very  best  exhibition  and  decorative  Fuchsias  yet  raised. 
Light  varieties :  Lye's  Favourite,  Lustre,  Western  Beauty, 
an  extra  fine  variety,  Arabella,  and  Beauty  of  Trowbridge. 

Of  cut  flowers  Roses  were  very  good,  a  most  attractive 
end  instructive  feature  being  the  class  for  twelve  bunches 
of  garden  Ruses,  the  prises  going  to  the  following  in  the 
order  of  their  names,  viz.,  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Son, 
J.  Mattock,  and  Townsend  and  Son.  Dahlias  of  ail  types 
were  very  good— show,  fancy,  single,  Pompon,  and  Cactus- 
several  of  the  leading  trade  growers  competing.  Among  the 
Csctus  blooms  Winsome,  a  new  white  of  last  year,  was  In 
very  fine  character.  There  were  very  fine  bunches  of  hardy 
perennials,  while  collections  of  annuals,  also  In  bunches, 
were  delightful.  Gladioli,  Asters,  (Tarnations,  Piootees, 
Phlox  Drommondil,  and  Sweet  Peas  were  great  attractions. 
Wild  flowers,  correctly  named  and  in  good  variety,  were 
also  shown,  and  pretty  floral  decorations. 

Fruit  was  well  shown.  Among  the  dessert  Apples  Beauty 
of  Bath  was  remarkably  good,  and  is  one  of  our  very  best 
early  Apples.  Worcester  Pearmaln  and  Lsdy  Sudeley  were 
also  in  good  character.  The  best  kitchen  Apples  were 
Warner's  King,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Lord  Suffleld. 

Vegetables  were  very  good,  and  especially  so  from 
worldng  men  grown  in  the  allotment  gardens  about  Trow- 
bridge. The  soil  is  suiublo  to  the  production  of  clean, 
bright  specimens. 

ENGLISH  ABBORICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thk  members  of  the  above  society  recently  visited  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  at  Reading.  They 
were  received  by  Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Sutton,  and  shown  over 
the  firm's  ofllces  and  warehouses,  in  which  they  appeared  to 
be  much  interested.  Later  in  the  morning  they  were  con* 
ducted  to  Messrs.  Sutton's  trial  grounds,  where  they 
inspected  the  many  thousands  of  trials  of  flowers,  vegetables, 
Ac,  sfterwards  returning  to  the  flrm's  ofllces,  where  they 
were  again  received  by  the  members  of  the  firm,  bv  whom 
they  were  entertained  to  lunch  in  their  private  hsll.  Mr. 
,.__.._  ,^     «  ..  .  George 


member  of  that  world-famed  Ann.  They  had  reeeivtd  at 
their  hands  the  greateat  courtesy  and  kiudneas,  had  been 
shown  over  their  huge  establishment,  and  told  how  a 
bnsineas  of  that  kind  should  be  oonductea. 

Mr.  Martin  H.  F.  Button,  respondlns ,  thanked  the  com- 
pany for  their  kind  references  to  his  father,  himself,  and 
their  firm,  and  said  they  appreciated  the  honour  of  the 
society's  visit.  He  was  glad  to  know  they  were  intereated 
In  the  firm's  premises  and  buslneas  methods.  If  there  was 
one  sentence  of  Mr.  Marshall's  to  which  he  might  demur  it 
was  when  he  said  the  visitors  had  seen  how  Uie  firm  con- 
ducted their  buslneas,  because  it  had  taken  them  (Messrs. 
Sutton)  a  considerable  number  of  years  to  learn  it.  He  was 
pleased  they  had  been  able  to  see  the  trial  grounda  at  a 
season  when  there  are  more  flowers  in  bloom  than  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

*«*  Tke  npartt  o/  the  Brighton  and  other  ahowe  aire  left 
oner  until  next  tceek. 


LAW. 


TROWBRIDGE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

05Bof  the  best-known  exhibitions  in  the  West  of  England 
Is  that  held  at  Trowbridge,  ^  lit  shire,  whose  staple  Industry 
Is  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloths.  Fifty-four  years  sgo  the 
Trowbridge  Horticultural  Society  was  formed,  and  it  hss 
held  an  exhibition  annually  since.  One  of  the  leading 
commercial  families  is  that  of  the  Stancombs,  and  a  few 
years  sgo  when  Mr.  William  Stancomb,  who  was  the 
nresideDtof  the  society,  died,  he  left  by  will  to  the  society, 
beiog  lord  of  the  manor,  a  spacious  field  in  the   town. 


CovBNT  Gardih  Arbitration  Case. 
In  the  Westminster  High  BaiUff  s  Court,  oo  the  12th  faist, 
Mr.  John  Troutbeck  and  a  special  jury  had  before  them  the 
case  of  Wyld  and  Robins  i;.  the  Grest  Northern,  Piccadilly, 
and  Broropton  Railway  Company,  which  was  a  claim  for 
compensation  for  the  compulsory  acquisition  of  the  premises, 
19,  James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  new  Covent  Garden  station.  Mr.  Edward  Boyle,  ELC, 
and  Mr.  Attonborough  sppeared  for  the  claimanta ;  and  Mr. 
Roskill,  ILC,  and  Mr.  Disney  represented  the  promoters. 
Mr.  Boyle  said  that  his  clients  were  market  gardeners,  and 
held  the  premises  on  a  lease,  of  which  thirteen  years  were 
unexpired,  at  a  rental  of  £160  per  annum.  Covent  Garden 
Market  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  exacted  a  toll 
varying  from  l^d.  to  id.  on  each  package  sent  in.  This 
property,  however,  was  free  of  toll,  which  often  amounted  to 
more  than  the  rent.  The  taking  of  these  premises  in  1807 
increased  the  net  profits  from  £1,000  or  so  a  year  to  an 
average  of  £3,SS7.  Their  claim  was  for  £9,004.  The  witness 
went  on  to  say  that  about  a  month  or  so  after  he  took 
possession  of  the  James  Street  premises  tolls  were  demanded 
of  him  by  the  market  superintendent,  but  he  refused  to  pay. 
It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  people  in  James  Street  paying 
the  Duke's  toll.  Mr.  Roskill  said  the  Act  dealing  with  the 
matter  was  9  Geo.  IV.,  sec.  113,  and  applied  only  to  Covent 
Garden  Market.  Mr.  Boyle  said  the  Duke  had  it  inserted  in 
all  his  leases  that  tolls  were  t<>  be  paid.  Mr.  Robins  said  the 
occupiers  of  stands  in  Covent  Garden  Market  were  under 
great  restrictions.  If  it  rained,  and  he  erected  an  awning  to 
protect  his  valuable  fruit,  he  would  be  ordered  to  take  It 
down  immediately,  and  he  was  not  sllowed  to  have  the 
telephone ;  but  he  had  that  advantage  in  James  Street,  as 
well  as  a  right  to  have  a  telegraphic  address.  If  the  railway 
company  could  find  him  other  premises  he  would  not  ask 
for  compensation.  Mr.  George  Monro,  managing  director  of 
George  Monro,  Limited,  of  41,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
said  they  occupied  six  shops  in  the  market  and  five  ware- 
houses outskle,  paying  the  Duke's  toll  on  all.  This  ranged 
from  |d.  to  4d.  The  toll  on  half  a  bushel  of  Plums  was  {d., 
whether  the  value  was  Is.  or  25s.  The  tolls  more  than 
doubled  the  rent  in  some  cases.  For  the  railway  company 
Mr.  Alexander  R.  Stenning  said  the  claimants  would  be 
amply  compensated  If  they  were  paid  £2,786,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Young  assessed  the  value  at  £2.300.  The  Jury 
awarded  the  claimants  £5,485.— 7  Ae  Timet. 


by  Mr. 
Major  F.  W.  Beadon, 


Martin  John  Sutton  presided,  supported 
Marshall  (president  of  the  society),  Majoi 
Mr.  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  Mr.  B.  Cowan,  and  Mr.  E.  Davidson 
(sssistant  secretary),  the  company  numbering  in  all  about 
sixty.  The  chslrman  gave  the  toast  of  "The  King,  the 
Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family,"  mentioning  that  no  man, 
probably,  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  had  planted  more  trees 
than  his  Msjesty,  either  ss  King  or  as  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
other  day  the  King  planted  a  tree  on  that  wide  expanse  of 
treeless  turf  known  ss  Park  Royal,  and  thus  gave  it  some 
bett  er  claim  to  its  title. 

Mr.  Sutton  next  proposed  "The  English  Arboricnltural 
Society."  coupled  with  the  name  of  iU  president,  Mr. 
Marshall.  He  expressed  the  great  pleasure  which  he  and 
the  other  members  of  the  firm—his  brothers,  who  were 
unavoidably  absent,  and  his  son,  who  was  present— had  in 
welcoming  them  there  thst  day.  He  explained  the  circum- 
stances which  msde  the  luncheon  somewhstof  an  impromptu 
character,  and  prevented  all  the  members  of  the  firm  being 
there,  but  assured  his  guests  that  no  association  could  be 
welcomed  more  warmlv  than  that  society. 

Mr.  George  Marshall,  in  returning  thanks,  said  they  had 
all  drunk  their  own  healths  very  enthusiastically.  They  had 
been  tieated,  even  at  short  notice,  with  the  greatest  hos- 
plUlity ;  what  the  hospiUllty  would  have  been  had  the 
notice  been  longer  he  left  them  to  imagine.  He  would  now 
propose  the  health  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  his  son^  and  of  every 


OBITUARY. 

M.   GODEFROY-LEBEUF. 

This  borticuUuriBt,  whose  name  was  so  well 
known,  has  just  died  at  Paris  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one  years.  Brousht  up  amongst  plants  at  the 
Museum  de  Paris,  ne  married  the  daughter  of  M. 
Lebeuf  of  Argenteuil,  and  commenced,  like  his 
father-in-law,  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus. 
Journeys  in  Cochin  China,  however,  gave  him  a 
passion  for  introductions,  especially  for  Orchids, 
which  he  imported  with  great  ardour.  He  founded 
the  paper  called  the  Orchidophile,  of  which  he  was 
the  most  important — indeed,  practically  the  only — 
editor,  and  which  contributed  greatly  to  popularise 
Orchids  in  France,  and  to  make  known  tne  cultiva- 
tion. He  undertook,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  of  Kew,  the  publication  of  a 
sumptuous  work  on  Cypripiediums,  but  this  publi- 
cation did  not  meet  with  the  success  it  merited, 
and  M.  Godefroy -Lebeuf  was  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  Later  he  published  Le  Jardin,  which  he  kept 
for  a  number  of  years  and  then  sold.  In  his  later 
years  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  was  principally  occupied 
in  the  introduction  and  exportation  of  colonial 
plants,  to  which  his  establishment  of  Batte- 
Montmartre  was  principally  consecrated. — Bemie 
Horticole, 


MRS.   LEWIS   CASTLE. 
Wb  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Lewis  Castle, 
the  well-known  manager  of  the  Puke  of  Bedford's 
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fniit  farm,  baa  lost  his  wife  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-two  from  paralysis,  after  twelve  years 
of  saffering.  Mrs.  Castle  was  well  known  to 
former  Kewites,  Mr.  Castle  having  been  for  many 
years  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  horticaltnre  and  botany,  assistins  her 
hnsband  constantly  in  his  horticnltaral  work.  A 
large  family  mourns  her  loss. 

CHAKLES  JULES  FREDERICK 
POSTH. 
Many  in  France  and  in  this  ooantry  will  hear  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  this  kindly  horticulturist,  a 
member  of  the  great  firm  of  Vilmorin  of  Paris. 
He  died  after  a  well-spent  life  in  his  seventieth 
year. 

MR.  WILLIAM  HOUSLEY. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  William  Housley,  secretary  of  the  Shef- 
field Chrysanthemum  Society.  Mr.  Housley  was 
operated  on  for  appendicitis  about  a  month  ago, 
and  was  going  on  well,  but  a  relapse  ensued, 
ending  in  his  much -lamented  death.  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  in  the  North  will  miss  this  enthu- 
siastic grower  and  worker.  The  funeral  took 
place  yesterday. 


TO 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qui 

mom' 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

laatlonfl  and  Anmwmrm.—The  BdUor  %nUndt  to 
TbM  Qakdmb  hsl/^fultotM  TMdenvkodetinaatitUmeg 
no  matUrwhat  tike  braneh  e/gwrdmktamavbe,  and  with  that 
obieot  will  maho  a  tpmal  fttUvm  of  tko  *^Annotn  to  Corv- 
tpondotUi"  column.  All  oommwnieaUont  thould  be  eleairly 
and  conoUely  written  on  one  tido  of  tA«  JMfMv  ^"^j  and 
addrototd  to  the  Bditob  of  Thb  OAiu>n,S0,  Tuoietoek Street, 
Cooent  Owrden,  London.  Lettere  on  bueineet  thomtd  be  eent 
to  the  PuBUSHiR.  The  name  and  addreta  of  the  tender  a/re 
required  in  addition  to  any  deeignation  he  may  detire  to  be 
ueed  in  the  paper.  When  more  CAon  one  query  i$  tent,  eaoh 
ehould  be  on  a  eeparatepieee  of  paper. 


Names  of  Plants.— fi.  C.  F.—l,  Cednit  atlantlca : 
2,  PiDoi  exoelM ;  8.  Cednis  Deodara ;  4,  Brigeron  pulchelliu 
(caucaslcat);  6,  probably  a  Campanala,  bat  without  leafet 

or  flowen  ImpoMlble  to  say;  0,  Lyslmachia  vnlgaria. 

A.Jame».—l,  Lystmachia  tbyriflora;  2,  Veronica  spicaU; 
8,  V.  s.  variegata ;  4,  Agrottemma  coronaria  alba.    We  with 

everyone  tent  lach  good   tpecimeDt. T.   F.   DanielL— 

1,  Phygeliai  capenslt ;  2,  Antbemis  ttnctoria ;  8,  Oeranlum 

pratenae  fl.-pl. W.  r.—Silene  Armeria. V.  B.   W,— 

rleaee  send  a  better  specimen,  the  one  sent  was  not  com- 
plete enoogh  for  correct  Identiflcation,  as  the  flowers  had 

quite  faded. F.  F.  /^.-LinarU  bIparUU  alba. M.  H, 

Vtualet.—!,  Trachellum  coeruleum ;  2,  Flatyoodon  graodi- 

flora  (Chinese  Bell-flowerX S.  G.  ii.— Staphylea  pinnaU. 

<?.  C— The  leaves  are  probably  those  of  a  species  of 

Trlplaris,  but  it  is  impossible  to  name  without  more  materiaL 
The  white  seeds  are  Coiz  Lachryma,  "Job's  Tears."  The 
red  and  black  seeds  are  probably  those  of  a  species  of  Rhyn- 

chosla.  The  black  seeds  we  could  not  identify. H.  J.  A.— 

1,  Sedum  spectabile ;  2,  Buddlela  globoea ;  8,  double  variety 

of   Althwa   frutex  ;    4,  CoryUalis   lutea. J.  M.  S,  P.— 

Centaurea  macrocephala. T.  A.  Sturge.—Q\09iT\e  Haastii. 

S,  B.  £.— Rascns  aculeatus. J.  R.  D.— Rubus  phceni' 

oolastus. C.  B.  Jr.— The  name  of  the  Musk  Rose  Is  Elixa 

Werry. 

Wooden  espallops.— We  have  an  oblong  garden  of 
about  two  acres,  and  it  is  proposed  to  put  wooden  espaliers 
behind  the  herbaceous  borders  on  centre  and  principal  cross 
walk.  Could  you  or  any  of  your  readers  describe  one  that 
has  proved  effective,  material,  height,  distance  apart  of 
supports  and  lathing  ?  Is  there  any  twok  giving  a  variety  of 
espaliers?-^.  B. 

[The  simplest  method,  at  once  light,  durable,  and  easily 
fixed,  is  that  of  galvanised  iron  standards  with  twisted  wire 
passed  through.  Failing  this,  we  could  only  snggest  Oak 
posts  with  the  wire  above  inserted  through.  The  objection 
to  wood  laths  is  that  lightness  cannot  be  secured  with 
durability.  The  posts  or  standards  should  be  9  feet  apart, 
and  these  may  ne  obtained  of  any  of  the  iron-fencing 
manufacturers  advertising  In  our  columns.  The  catalogues 
of  these  firms  would  be  your  best  guide.  Perhaps  some  reader 
can  help  our  correspondent.- Ed.] 

Alpine  house.— Plun^rlnff  mateplals (Anxious). 
Any  coarse,  sharp  sand,  macadamised  road  grit,  crushed 
granite  or  limestone,  or  old  brick  rubble  roughly  pulverised 
will  make  a  good  plunging  material  for  the  purpose.  Cocoa 
fibre  may  be  ranked  next  to  these,  but  any  of  the  above 
materials  would  answer  better.  We  could  have  advised 
more  fully  If  "Anxious"  had  stated  whether  the  alplnes 
were  to  be  more  or  less  permanently  grown  in  the  house  or 
In  frames,  and  brought  Into  the  house  to  flower.  In  the 
Ut^  case,  plunging  ml^ht  be  dispensed  with,  bqt  the 


stands  dioold  be  sarfaoed  with  gritty  material  in  order  that 
the  pots  may  stand  on  a  well-drained,  though  moist  surface. 
All  barred  stands  or  shelves  should  be  avoided. 

SnapdPaffonaL  &o.  (A.  E.  T.).— The  earllness  or 
lateness  of  these  and  the  Marguerite  Carnations  to  flower 
depends  upon  the  season,  and  many  things  are  late  this 
year.  Both,  however,  may  be  sown  In  the  last  week  In 
September  and  pricked  off  Into  boxes  and  placed  Into  frames 
for  the  winter.  The  drawback  to  sowing  the  Carnations  too 
much  in  advance  of  their  flowering  period  is  the  possibility 
of  the  plants  becoming  wiry  or  stunted,  when  the  flowering 
period  would  be  much  shortened.  If  you  can  command  a 
slight  warmth  and  treat  the  plants  quite  liberally,  so  that 
no  check  is  experienced,  a  later  time  than  we  have  given 
would  be  best.  If,  however,  you  have  a  contrary  experience 
in  your  own  locality,  this  should  be  the  better  guide.  Both 
may  be  pricked  off  when  2  inches  high  and  the  point  of  the 
Snapdragon  removed.  These  latter  may  be  sown  now  at 
any  time,  inasmuch  as  repeated  stopping  of  the  shoots  will 
render  them  large  and  bushy.  It  would  be  preferable  to 
prick  the  young  plants  off  in  rich  soil  in  the  frame,  and 
here  the  young  plants  would  quickly  develop.  The  frame 
will  be  the  best  winter  place  for  them. 

Lillum  tUTPlnum  Foptunel  diseased  (L.  J.X— 
Yes,  it  is  the  Lily  disease  which  has  followed  an  injury  by 
late  frosts. 

Rose  buds  falllncr  to  open  (Mkg.).— Although  the 
sunless  weather  and  excessive  rainfall  would  account  in  part 
for  these  buds  failing  to  expand,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  you  have  overdosed  the  plants  with  manure.  Newly 
planted  Roses  that  had  the  beds  well  prepared  at  time  of 
planting  certainly  did  not  require  artificial  and  liquid 
manure  In  addition.  We  are  convinced  this  excessive 
manuring  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  mildew  troubles 
that  beset  the  amateur.  We  should  advise  you  to  cut  off 
these  buds  at  once,  and  there  will  yet  be  time  for  a  fine 
autumnal  display,  although  It  will  be  rather  late.  This  Is,  of 
course,  supposing  the  varieties  planted  are  really  free 
bloomers.  A  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  will  check  the 
mildew,  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  injuring  any  buds 
such  as  is  possible  with  liquid  remedies. 

Sempepvlvums,  &o.  (G.  Bbaumont).— Tlie  Cobweb 
Sempervivuma  are  very  few  In  number,  and  are  *3.  arach- 
noideum,  *a.  a.  mbrum,  *S.  a.  Laggeri,  and  *9.  Hookeri. 
The  most  distinct  Sempervivums  are  S.  montanum,  S.  triste, 
S.  violaceum,  *S.  Regine  Amalln,  S.  acuminatum,  a  cal- 
careum,  9.  calcaratum,  S  glancum,  B.  splnoanm,  8.  Veriotli, 
8.  hirtum,  8.  PIttoril,  8.  Powelll,  8.  boutignyanum,  and  S. 
globiferam  The  best  Sodums  are  8.  acre  aureum,  8. 
arboreum,  *3.  a.  monstroaum,  *S.  Swersii,  8.  dasyphyllum, 
8.  fusterianum,  8.  f.  glaucum,  8.  lydium,  8.  Kamtschaticum, 
^8.  K.  variegatum,  a  populifollum,  8.  hispanlcum,  8.  h. 
glancum,  *S.  8leboldli,  *S.  8.  foL  variegata,  8.  Telephlum 
atropurpureum,  and  8.  aslatlcum.  All  of  the  above  are  hardy, 
and  those  marked  by  an  asterisk  may  be  grown  In  a  cool 
greenhouse.  The  true  character,  however.  Is  best  seen  on 
some  rocky  »nd  sunny  exposure.— E.  J. 

Isoloma  culture  (Constakt  RbadirX— Isolomas 
are  not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate  provided  they  get  a 
reasonable  amount  of  attention.  To  succeed  In  their  culture 
they  need  much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Gloxinias,  and, 
like  them,  they  pass  the  winter  In  a  dormant  state.  They 
do  not,  however,  form  a  solid  tuber  as  Gloxinias  do,  but  a 
creeping  caterpillar-like  rhizome,  after  the  manner  of  some 
of  the  Achimenes.  A  suitable  time  to  commence  the  culture 
of  these  plants  Is  early  in  the  year,  before  they  start  into 
growth ,  as  they  can  then  readily  be  sent  by  post  Immediately 
on  receipt  these  rhisomes  should  be  potted  In  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a  good  dash  of 
sand.  In  potting  the  toil  must  not  be  pressed  down  too 
firmly,  and  the  point  of  the  rhizome  from  whence  the  future 
growth  is  pushed  forth  should  be  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  surface  of  the  eoll.  After  potting  the  Isolomas  should 
be  placed  in  an  intermediate  house  and  but  little  water 
given  them  till  they  start  into  growth,  after  which  they 
make  rapid  prosress,  when  more  water  must,  of  course, 
be  supplied ;  indeed,  as  the  poU  get  well  furnished  with 
roots  an  occasional  dose  of  liqula  ^manure  Is  beneficial. 
Pots  4  Inches  In  diameter  are  very  suitable  for  potting  the 
rhizomes  at  first,  then  when  sufllclently  rooted  they  may 
be  shifted  Into  larger  ones,  say,  6  Inches  to  5^  inches 
In  diameter.  When  plentiful  the  rhizomes  are  frenerally 
potted  triangular  wise,  three  in  a  pot,  and  shifted  on 
without  being  disturbed.  In  this  way  larger  specimens  are 
formed.  They  will  often  flower  well  on  into  the  autumn, 
after  which  the  soil  must  be  kept  considerably  dryer ;  In 
fact,  throughout  the  winter  Just  sufficient  water  should  be 
glTen  to  keep  the  soil  very  slightly  moist,  but  no  more. 
Then  In  February  turn  out  of  the  pou,  shake  the  rhizomes 
clear  of  the  old  soil,  and  repot  according  to  the  Instructions 
above  given.  Isolomas  may  be  grown  fairly  well  in  the 
warmest  pait  of  the  greenhouse,  but  as  stated  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  is  necessary  to  do  them  at  their  best. 
The  name  of  Isoloma  is,  botanlcally  speaking,  quite  correct, 
but  at  the  same  time  this  group  of  plants  is  more  generally 
met  with  in  gardens  and  nurseries  under  the  generic  name 
of  TvdKS. 

PlantlnfT  Pook  bed  (M.  U.  O.).— You  can  scarcely 
do  better  than  obtain  a  selection  from  the  following  plants, 
all  of  which  are  suitable :  Aubrletias*  (any).  Phlox  setacea* 
In  several  kinds,  also  Phlox  reptans.P.  amoena,  P.  divaricate, 
Ac.,  Arnebla  echioldes,  Anemon<)  (Bepatica)  in  variety,  any 
of  the  alpine  Dianthus,*  Veronica  prostrata,*  V.  pectinate. 
Anemone  nemorusa,  A.  apennina,  Adonis  vernalis,  Saxlfraga 
Wallacel,*  8.  mnscoides  atropurpurea,*  S.  Rhel,  8.  Qulldrord 
8eedllng,  8.  cochlearis,  8.  longifolla,  8.  cotyledon,  8.  pyra- 
mldalls,  Megasea  In  variety,  Lychnis  Viscaria  plena.  Iris 
pumila,  I.  nudicaule,  Heuchera  sangulnea,  Gentiana  acaulis. 
Campanula  muralis,*  C.  pumila,*  C.  p.  alba,*  C.  garganica  * 
C.  g.  alba,*  Alyssum  saxatile,*  Zauschneria  califomica,* 
Corydalls  thalictrifolia,  Vittadenia  triloba,*  Thallctrum 
adlantiforme.  Thymus  lanuglnosus,*  8alix  herbacea,*  Rubus 
Arcticus,  (Eoothera  macrocarpa,*  Ac.  Those  marked  by  an 
asterisk  are  suitable  for  covering  the  stone  edges  of  the  pond 
If  one  of  the  plants  enumerated  are  more  than  \  foot  high  in 


flower,  excepting  Megaaea  and  Hendhera,  hut  these  are  voitli 
subjects  by  reason  of  their  tufted  leaf  character  A  lup 
number  are  of  somewhat  spreading  habiU  Yon  could  my 
and  extend  the  flowering  aeason  by  planting  a  few  bollsL 
sttchaslrif  "        * '  *        ^^  -^^' 

Liady 
and  shF 

case  ox  what  Is  technically  known  as  the  Grape  ' 

As  long  as  we  can  remember  Lady  I>owne*s  has  beeDspedsUr 
addicted  to  this  malady.  The  berries  are  Invariably  affected 
during  the  process  of  stoning,  and  this  ordeal  sesraitoiD 
harder  with  Lady  Downe's  than  with  any  sort  we  knoe. 
Whether  it  is  because  the  seeds  of  this  Tariety  ars  untU; 
larger  than  the  seeds  of  many  other  varieties  we  csDooitdl 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  berries  become  so  sensitive  at  thk 
time  that  they  are  easily  injured.  The  natnrs  and  origiB 
of  this  disease,  as  far  as  we  know,  science  as  yet  baa  sot 
revealed.  Many  years  ago  we  Buffered  as  much  from  thii 
disease  as  our  correspondent,  but  In  Uter  years  not  at  ail, 
and  this  In  consequence  of  taking  the  precaution  of  glTl^r 
the  Lady  Downe's  vine  abundance  of  air  day  and  night,  top 
and  bottom,  with  lower  temperature,  for  as  kmg  as  U» 
process  of  stoning  was  going  on  (three  weeks  or  a  voaa\h\ 
thus  giving  the  vine  more  time  with  leas  strain  while  psMiaf 
through  this  Ideal.  This  has  been  a  complete  care  ioov 
case,  and  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  with  our  correspondeak 

Plants  under  tpees(LADT  Jaoksom>— PlaDtetfait 
will  grow  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  Cedar  of  Lebama 
are  very  few,  those  likely  to  give  the  moat  satisfscUoa  beiai 
as  follows :  Ivies :  These  are  Indispensable  for  this  puipoM, 
and  of  them  there  are  many  beautiful  and  distinct  variedei 
Periwinkles :  All  the  forms  of  the  grsater  and  the  IcMr 
Periwinkle  will  hold  their  own  under  the  condltlona  osniei 
Hypericum  calycinum  :  The  best  of  the  8t.  Jobo'a  Wucta  tor 
such  a  situation— Cotoneaster  mlcrophylla  and  C.  horina- 
talis,  the  flrst-named  of  which  is  everereen,  and  tike  otbcr 
deciduous.  Ruscus  aculeatus  (Butchers  Broom),  Eaooraini 
radicans,  and  Daphne  pontlca  can  also  be  rcconuiMDded. 
In  the  case  of  plants  under  trees  it  must  be  borne  in  ausd 
that  they  are  by  the  overhead  canopy  deprived  of  a  good  deal 


ot  rain  that  would  fall  to  their  ahare  .     _ 

hence  artificial  watering  will  be  more  necessary  than  Utbtj 
were  fully  exposed. 

Rose  ffpowth  diseased  (E.  P.,  Her^ord^-Wtm 
of  opinion  that  the  disease  upon  the  piece  of  growth  leot  ii 
what  is  known  as  '*  Rose  tumour."  You  a  ill  see  it  described 
In  the  able  article  on  "  Fungoid  Peata  of  the  Oaiden,"  tv  Ik. 
Cooko,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Hoiti- 
cultural  Society,  Vol.  XXVII.,  Part  I.,  publtehed  hut  Sep- 
tember.  Apparently  there  is  no  known  cure  for  this  diieaae, 
but  we  should  say  that  it  might  be  prevented  by  repiaaUiv 
the  plants  into  some  new  soil.  We  note  you  say  the  plaaU 
of  Bardou  Job  from  which  the  piece  of  wood  waa  taken  ban 
not  yet  been  planted  two  years,  and  that  it  is  exiraordisaix 
to  find  them  making  growths  8ft.  to  10ft.  long.  Pertaapeyos 
have  over-dosed  them  with  some  chemical  manaia  IoU7 
case  we  should  advise  you  to  cut  these  growihi  back  tea 
the  places  where  attacked.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  do  tUi 
Just  yet  if  there  are  many  shoots  attacked  on  the  one  plasi, 
but  if  only  one  shoot  per  plant,  the  sooner  it  i>  d^ 
the  better.  We  have  known  Insecta  to  puncture  Um  wood 
of  Rose  plants  and  thereby  cause  diseased-lookiog  bloicMi 
similar  to  those  on  your  plants,  but  the  eiiormone  invwui 
made  by  this  particular  Rose  leads  us  to  suppose  that  tM 
disease  is  the  Rose  tumour,  caused  possibly  by  ofo- 
feeding. 

Shpubs  fop  buttresses  (BujisoPX-By  1^  w 
best  of  the  double-dowered  Brambles  is  the  pink  ioiib. 
known  generally  as  Rubus  fruticoaus  fiore  roaeo  plena,  im 
occasionally  as  R.  beliidifolius,  but  in  the  Kew  Hand  u»  n 
bears  the  name  of  R.  ulmifolius  flore-pleno.  The  um- 
flowered  shrub  mentioned  in  your  letter  is,  we  ahooWiaj, 
one  of  the  species  of  Ceanothus,  perhaps  C.  dentaua  or 
C.  papUlosus,  both  of  which  have  from  small  to  n«2[; 
sized  leaves,  dark  green.  Flowers  are  produced  P'wjW 
in  Mi^  and  June.  Other  good  subjecU  for  the  W^ 
mentioned  are  Azara  mlcrophylla,  Cholsya  teroats,  jHw* 
Ionia  maorantha,  £.  philippiana,  Cotoneaster  micnmbjuj. 
common  Jasmine,  Jasminum  revolutum,  and  OlearlauaBBu- 

LiUum  aupatum  bulb  deeaylnff  il^Jt: 
BRUXNUR).— The  bulb  sent  shows  no  trace  of  <*«5'i?^I! 
fungoid  or  other  diseases,  but  has  the  appearance  of  hansi 
been  grown  In  a  soil  too  wet  and  heavy  during  ^^ter.  »> 
basal  roots  have  decayed  as  fast  as  they  were  prodnced,  sn 
the  discoloured  and  decaying  scale  tips  show  •wM* jj 
soured  soli  during  the  past  winter.  A  healthy  yoaoggro*™ 
in  the  middle  of  the  bulb  would,  in  the  orrtinarycoane.M|« 
developed  a  flower  spike  if  the  condiUon  of  the  »'» MiBttMo. 
In  most  cases,  and  especially  in  ScoUand,  It  ia  •^'P^^ 
grow  Lilies  amid  low-growing  ahmbs,  such  as  ^'^^'^ 
whose  roots  would  correct  any  excess  of  moiatnre  w  iw 
soil.  The  small  *'  grub  "  sent  is  harmful  to  a  degree,  osi  ■ 
not  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  bulb  sent. 
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DAHLIA    FANCIES. 

Disappearance   of   the   Old   Decorative 
Dahlias. 

ON  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminater,  where 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
hold  its  fortnightly  meetings, 
was  filled  with  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  Dahlias  of  all  classes.  The  occasion 
was  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dahlia 
Society.  A  careful  look  round  was  convincing 
evidence  of  the  almost  total  disappearance  of 
the  older  decorative  sorts  with  wide  flat 
petals. 

This  is  extremely  regrettable,  as  it  is  just 
these  wide-petalled  Dahlias  that  are  of  all 
their  kind  the  ones  most  useful  in  good 
gardening  for  grand  effects  of  colour  in  the 
late  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  starry  floi*ers  have  a  prettiness 
and  refinement  of  form  that  will  befit  them 
for  the  show  table  and  for  room  decoration, 
but  to  let  these  be  the  only  garden  Dahlias 
that  we  may  now  have  seemis  to  us  a  sheer 
perversion  of  good  taste  and  good  sense. 
Beautiful  though  some  of  the  most  free 
blooming  of  them  are,  there  is  scarcely  one 
among  them  that  for  honest  and  simple  garden 
use  can  approach  in  value  such  of  the  older 
flatted-petalled  kinds  as,  among  the  reds. 
King  of  the  Cactus,  Cochineal,  I^y  Ardilaun, 
and  Fire  King;  among  yellows,  William 
Pearce,  Lady  Penzance,  and  Lady  Primrose ; 
or  such  fine  things  as  Henry  Patrick  among 
whites.  To  let  this  grand  type  of  a  good 
flower  fall  into  disuse  is  to  neglect  some  of  the 
very  best  flowers  we  can  have  in  our  gardens. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  exclusive 
approval  of  the  starry,  twisted-petalled  flowers 
among  the  garden  Dahlias  is  but  a  passing 
fashion,  and  would  earnestly  counsel  growers 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fine  old  sorts  such  as 
those  just  named.  Some  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  practical  amateurs  would  not  on  any 
account  be  without  them,  and,  though  admit- 
ting and  admiring  many  of  the  starry  Dahlias, 
would  never  allow  these  to  claim  precedence  of 
their  more  useful  brethren. 

Probably  the  taste  for  the  newer  varieties  is 
to  a  large  extent  an  artificial  one.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  overfed  by  honours  on  the  show 
table,  and  it  would  appear  that  it  holds  its 
present  jxwition  more  on  account  of  the 
comparative  novelty  of  form  than  as  the  result 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  true  beauty.  The 
newer  forms  certainly  cannot  claim  considera- 


tion fur  garden  utility  in  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  older  Dahlias. 

Another  class  of  this  good  flower  that, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  the  nurseries  and 
the  shows,  is  falling  into  disuse  is  that  of  the 
large  -  flowered,  low -growing  sorts.  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  grand  things  among  these, 
already  excellent  and  showing  infinite  promise, 
and  of  distinct  utility  in  garden  decoration. 

We  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  meaning  of 
these  freaks  in  Dahlia  fancy.  In  the  case  of 
the  old  show  flowers  we  know  exactly  where 
we  are.  They  are  for  the  competitions  of  the 
Dahlia  societies  and  for  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  honestly  enjoy  their  rigid  perfections. 
They  have  their  place,  though  that  place  may 
not  be  in  the  most  beautiful  gardens.  But 
why  a  grand  development  of  a  good  flower 
should  be  thrust  aside  in  favour  of  a  form  of 
lesser  utility  it  is  difficult  to  understand.  Are 
there  so  few  people  who  care  about  the  truer 
aspects  of  garden  beauty,  or  is  it  that  growers 
are  so  anxious  to  raise  prize-gaining  varieties 
of  the  newer  pattern  that  nothing  else  is  put 
before  the  horticultural  public  at  the  shows  ? 

We  do  not  desire  to  decry  the  narrow- 
petalled  Dahlias,  but  to  remind  amateurs  of 
the  extreme  garden  value  of  the  good  kinds 
that  for  a  time  at  least  are  not  receiving  the 
consideration  that  is  so  justly  their  due. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Intbeksting    Plants    in    Flowkr. 

Temperate  Home. 

Calckolabia  iNTEORirouA,  Clematia  meyoniana, 

Lrotalana  capeoaie,  Desfontainea  spinosa,  Fuchsia 

Bimphcicauhs,  Meryta  Sinclairii,  Pitcaimia  ferru- 

*^Ti;.u    "?.°".P®""'^®»  Taosonia  Van  Volxemi, 
and  Tibouchma  heteromalla. 

Palm  House, 
Ardieia   Oliveri,  Chamaedorea    pulohella,  Ixora 
(various  species  and  varieties),  Quisqualis  indica, 
and  Thunbergia  grandiflora  var.  alba. 

T  Range. 

iEchmea  fulgens,  M.  f.  var.  discolor,  Costus 
specioeus,  Haemanthus  coccineus,  H.  Katherin®, 
Hoya  impenalis,  Impatiens  Oliveri,  Ixora  macro- 
thyrsa,  IQeiniaGalpini.  Medinilla  Sieboldii,  Physo- 
stelma  W;allichii,  Ruellia  amoena,  R.  rosea,  Scutel- 
Jana  coccinea,  S.  vioUcea,  Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum, 
Mthm  ?*  *P^®°<^«°«  var.  major,  and  Tylophora 
Orchid  Houses. 

Bulbopbyllum  grandiflorum,  B.  mandibula.  B 
'l^t.^r;'^™'  Cattfeya  AclandisB,  C.  Eldorado  var. 
WaUisii,  C.  Grossii,  C.  velutina,  Cyrobidium  aloi- 
folium,  Cypnpedium  spicerianum,  Dendrobium 
macrostochyum,  D.  sanguinolentum  var.,  D.  secun- 


dum, Dipodium  pictum,  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
majuSyHabenariacamea,  lonopsis  panioulata,  Loelia 
elesans,  L.  xanthina,  Lipans  elata,  Masdevailia 
Didifica,  M.  veitohiana  var.  grandiflora,  Miltonia 
oaodida,  M.  oastania,  M.  Glowesii,  M.  Cogniauxiffi 
var.  bioolor,  Oberonia  ensiformis,  Odontoglossum 
aspirhinnm,  O.  bictoniense,  O.  madrense,  Oocidium 
enapum,  Rhvnchoet^lis  retusa,  Sarcanthus  Wil- 
liamsoDi,  Selenipedium  calurum,  S.  cariciDum, 
S.  Sedeni,  Spathoglottis  plicata,  S.  pubesoens, 
Stenoglottis  longifolia,  and  S.  1.  var.  alba. 

Oreenhouse. 

Achimenee  ooccinea,  A.  longiflora  macrantha  and 
others,  Bredia  hirsuta,  Caloeolaria  Burbidgei, 
Ghironia  linoides.  Geraniums  in  variety,  Hydran- 
geas in  variety,  Lantanas  in  variety,  Lilium  sul- 
phureum,  and  many  other  things.  In  this  house 
*r«gronp8  of  well-fruited  plants  of  Rivina  humilis, 

irden  forms  of  Gapeicum  annuum,  and  Solanuni 

[elongena  (Egg  Plant). 

Rock  Garden, 

Acsena  microphylla,  Aconitum  paniculatum. 
Anemone  japonioa,  Aster  linariifolius,  Galceolaria 
mexicana,  Campanula  venusto,  Garlina  acaulis, 
Ghelone  Lyoni,  Dianthus  superbus,  Epilobium 
Dodoniea,  Kirengeshoma  palmata,  Linum  flavum, 
Lysimachia  Uenryi,  Origanum  pulchrum,  Platy- 
codon  grandiflorum  var.  glaucum,  and  Polygonum 
affine. 

Herbaceous  Ground  and  Borders, 

Alyssum  maritimum,  Anaphalis  margaritaceie, 
Aster  (numerous  species),  Blumenbachia  insignis, 
Goreopsis  tinotoria,  Guphea  Llavea,  G.  procumbens, 
C.  Zimapani,  Diascia  BarbarsB,  Digitalis  laevigata. 
Echinacea  purpurea,  Gaillardias  in  variety,  Gal- 
tonia  candicans,  Gladiolus  in  variety,  Glaucum 
flavum  var.  fulvum,  Hunnemannia  fumariaefolia, 
Kniphofias  in  variety,  Lavatera  trimestris,  Lepto- 
syne  maritima,  Loasa  hispida,  L.  vulcanica.  Lobelia 
fulgens,  L.  sessilifolia,  L.  Tupa,  Mirabilis  Jalapa, 
Pentstemon  (various  species  and  varieties),  Phy 
gelius  capensis,  Rudbeckia  maxima,  Sclerocarpus 
uniserialis,  Silphium  terebinthinaoeum,  Stenan- 
thium  angustifolium,  Tritonias  in  variety.  Verbena 
Aubletia,  V.  erinoides,  Veronica  exaltata,  and  V. 
incana. 

Arboretum, 

Galluna  vulgaris  and  varieties,  Glematis  in 
variety,  Hvdrangea  paniculata,  Hypericums  in 
variety,  and  other  things. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY 

The  Date  of  the  Metropolitan  Exhibition. 
The  following    letter    has  been   sent    to  us  for 
publication : — 

"  To  the  honomry  lecretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society. 
When,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  held  laat  December,  It  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 
one  to  hold  the  metropolitan  exhibition  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Inner  Temple  on  July  1  In  preference  to  July  8,  some 
of  us  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  A  leading 
evening  paper,  in  lU  report  of  the  show,  dated  July  1, 
stotes :  •  The  National  Rose  show  this  year  is  an  exhibition 
representative  only  of  the  Southern  Counties.  The  Midland 
and  Northern  Counties  will  not  be  able  to  show  for  a 
fortnight  or  so.  That  the  southerner  has  had  it  all  his  own 
way  will  be  seen  by  the  record  of  the  trophies  and  principal 
prizes.'    We  may  add  to  this  that  in  no  instance  was  the 
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■oatheniAr  at  hla  bett  Bat  tyn  if  he  wm  the  oompulsory 
abeanee  of  the  northern  and  Midland  growers,  not  only  In 
this  but  in  several  years  past,  terionsly  challenges  onr 
society  to  the  name  of  National. 

"At  the  metropolitan  exhibition  is  held  the  friendly 
contest  for  the  championship  of  th9  year.  This  gives  it  an 
Importance  not  possessed  by  any  other  Rose  show.  When 
this  is  held  Roses  should  be  at  their  best  Can  it  be  main- 
tained that  Roses  are  at  their  best  between  July  1  and 
July  4?  Vet  it  is  on  these  dates  that  the  metropolitan 
show  has  been  held  six  times  daring  the  last  seven  years. 

•«  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sabjolned  extracU  from  the 
annual  reporU  that  in  two  years  only  out  of  seven  was  the 
metropolitan  show  a  good  one.  The  one  in  1887,  held  on 
July  a,  an  abnormally  early  season,  the  other  in  1900,  on 
July  7, '  the  largest  .  .  .  yet  held  by  .the  society.'  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  reports  affirm  that  the  northern 
•how  held,  with  one  exception,  on  dates  ranging  from 
July  15  to  July  19,  was  invariably  a  good  one,  four  shows 
oot  of  seven  being  described  as  '  the  best  Rose  show  of  the 
year.'  We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  metropolitan 
exhibition  is  held  on  too  early  a  date. 

"  U  it  be  pleaded  that  thU  exhibition  should  be  held  altar- 
nately,  early  and  lata,  we  would  reply,  that  the  Utestdato 
on  which  this  show  has  hitherto  been  held  is  not  lata,  but 
barely  mid-season.  And,  mindful  as  we  are  of  the  large 
number  of  exhibitors  residing  south  of  London,  we  neverthe- 
leas  think  that  the  intaresta  of  individual  exhibitors  should 
be  subservient  to  the  intaresta  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
as  a  whole ;  we  desire  that  the  public  may  see  the  Roses  at 
their  best,  and  that  the  metropolitan  show  may  be  recognised 
as  the  best  Rose  show  of  the  year. 

•*  Distance  from  London  militates  against  a  representative 
gathering  of  rosarlans  at  the  annual  general  meeting.  We 
therefora  deprecata  that  the  fixing  of  the  date  of  this  im- 
portant exhibition  should  be  left  altogether  to  a  chance 
majority  of  those  attandlng  and  voting,  and  we  ask  that  to 

*  Regulations  to  Exhibitors,'  should  be  added  these  words, 

•  The  Metropolitan  Show  shall  not  be  held  earUer  in  the 
year  than  July  &' 

•♦  8.  Reynolds  Hole,  president,  The  Deanery,  Rochestar; 
F.  R.  Bnmside,  vice-president,  Oreat  Stambridge  Rectory  ; 
Rochfoid,  Issex;  Oeoige  Gordon,  vice-president,  Kew ; 
B.  B.  UndseU,  vlce-pretldent,  Bearton,  Hitahin ;  Henry 
V.  Machin,  vice-president,  Gataford  Hill,  Worksop ;  Joseph 
H.  Pemberton,  vice-president.  The  Round  House,  Havering- 
atta-Bower ;  Alfred  Tata,  Downside,  Leatherhesd ;  W.  Wllks, 
vice-president,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon." 

Several  extraoto  from  the  anniial  reports  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  for  the  past  seven  years 
then  follow.  They  all  show  that  a  later  date 
would  he  advisable. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  9.— Great  Autumn  Show  of  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  (two  days).  This 
•show  is  held  in  Edinburgh  ;  Dahlia  Show  at  York. 

September  11.— Manchester  Dahlia  Show. 

September  15.— National  Dahlia  Society  (Com- 
mittee Meeting);  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(Meeting  of  Committees),  twelve  noon. 

September  16.— Hull  (two  days). 

September  29.— Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
Conference  at  Chiswick  (three  days) ;  Gardeners* 
Dinner,  Holbein  Restaurant,  six  o'clock. 

National  Rose  Society.— Altepa- 
tlon   of  the  date   of  the  summep 

show.— On  page  161  will  be  found  a  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
and  a  few  others  keenly  interested  in  its  welfare, 
urging  the  importance  of  fixing  a  later  day  for  the 
metropolitan  show.  There  is  wisdom  in  this,  but 
we  do  ask  to  be  delivered  from  a  two-day  display 
unless  special  provision  is  made  the  second  day  to 
provide  the  public  with  flowers  that  they  have  paid 
their  money  to  see  and  expect  to  do  so. 

The  London  Dahlia  Union.— Owing 

to  the  closing  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster, 
the  annual  grand  display  of  Dahlias  made  by  the 
union,  which  comprises  all  the  leading  Dahlia 
raisers  and  cultivators  of  the  day,  will  Uke  place 
in  the  Prince's  Hall  of  the  Earl's  Court  Exhibition, 
which  is  near  the  entrance  in  the  Warwick  Road, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  September  16  and 
17.     It  is  during  this  particular  week  that  the 


popular  Cactus  Dahlia  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  on 
this  occasion  there  will  be  on  view  not  only  all  the 
finest  new  varieties  of  the  present  year,  but  several 
from  abroad,  including  some  very  sinffular  and 
interesting  variations  of  the  tvpe  of  home  and 
foreign  production.  As  the  Dahlia  show  will  form 
apart  of  the  general  exhibition,  it  is  free  to  all 
wno  pass  the  gates,  and  the  flower-loving  public 
will  nave  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  one 
of  the  largest  exhibitions  of  all  types  of  the 
Dahlia  ever  aeen  in  London.  The  secretary  and 
manager  is  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Ealing, 
London,  W. 

A  peoopd   pploe   fop  Kent-£rPown 

Potatoes.— Messrs.  Home  and  Sons,  Cliffe, 
Rochester,  have  sold  to  a  speculating  buyer  two 
tons  of  Northern  Star  for  £317.  The  said  buyer 
has  refused  £400  akeady  for  them.  This  PoUto 
is  tuminff  out  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  —  strong 
srower,  abundant  cropper,  good  quality,  and  free 
from  disease.  It  is  expected  that  Northern  Star 
will  m9ke  £400  per  ton  before  Christmas.  There 
are  plenty  of  buyers  but  few  sellers. 

Gladioli    fjpom    Messrs.    Kelway 

and    Son,    LAngrpOPt.- it   is   always    a 

Pleasure  to  receive  a  boxful  of  flowers  from 
lessrs.  Kelway,  especially  of  those  things  which 
they  have  made  in  a  sense  their  own,  such  as  the 
Gladiolus.  Visitors  to  the  large  shows  held  all  over 
the  country  and  to  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  are 
aware  of  their  beauty.  We  are  reminded  of  them 
now  by  several  varieties,  which  show  how  much  we 
owe  to  Messrs.  Kelway  for  the  advances  made  in 
acquiring  new  sorts.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
was  Egeria,  the  flowers  set  thickly  on  the  stem, 
and  of  the  softest  heliotrope,  a  peculiarly  lovelpr 
shade.  Seraph  was  quite  different ;  the  flower  is 
large,  but  without  any  tendency  to  coarseness.  Its 
colouring  is  brilliant  rose,  with  deeper  stripes. 
Gribou  is  one  of  the  softer  colours,  white,  with 
rose-purple  stripes  on  each  segment,  a  very  dis- 
tinct ana  welcome  flower.  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  an 
immense  scarlet  variety,  and  must  make  a  gorgeous 
show  in  the  nursery.  These  are  only  a  few  ot  the 
varieties  sent,  but  none  were  of  poor  colouring  or 
form. 

A  pape  sweet-scented  annual.— A 

rare  annual  flower  has  come  to  li^ht,  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  be  sought  after  m  the  future.  It 
bears  the  terrible  name  of  Hebenstreitia  comosa, 
and  it  comes  from  South  Africa.  We  noticed  a 
lot  of  it  in  the  seed-beds  of  Messrs.  James  and  Son 
at  Famham  Royal,  and  at  first  thought  it  was  a 
form  of  Mignonette.  The  flowers  are  on  a  slender 
spike,  and  have  just  that  dull  shade  of  white  that 
even  the  best  Mignonettes  possess.  It  is  pretty  in 
the  daytime,  but  on  a  warm  summer  evening  a 
nutty  scent  floats  over  the  garden  ;  it  comes  from 
the  Hebenstreitia,  and  many  will  agree  with  the 
writer  that  a  mingling  of  perfumes  distilled  from 
Mignonette,  Rose,  and  Virsinian  Stock,  and  such 
a  fragrant  flower  as  the  Hebenstreitia  gives  a  new 
joy  to  the  garden  when  the  flowers  are  in  darkness. 
A  whiff  of  Hebenstreitia  perfume  is  delicious. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  outdoors  in  April.  It  was 
introduced — at  least,  brought  into  conspicuous 
notice— by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  of  Reading.— 

VlATOB. 

The  Blaokbeppy  season.— With  the 

advent  of  September,  and  the  slow  ripening  of 
Blackberries  in  the  hedges,  thoughts  turn  to  this 
delicious  wild  fruit,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  who  seek  to  add  a  little  to  their  incomes  by 
picking  the  berries  for  sale.  Whatever  may  be 
the  failures  with  fruit  under  cultivation.  Nature 
seems  to  have  a  way  of  protecting  her  wildings, 
and  the  seasons  are  not  many  when  Blackberries 
are  a  failure.  This  year  they  promise  to  be  a  good 
crop,  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  other  fruits 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  good  demand.  Apart  from 
any  other  considerations,  however,  there  is  a 
peculiarly  delicious  flavour  about  Blackberries 
which  no  other  fruit  possesses,  and  they  make  an 
excellent  jelly.  All  points  considered,  then,  it 
seems  likely  that  Blackberry  pickers  will  enjoy  a 
lucrative  season. — H. 

The   late  Mp.   William    Housley, 

Shef&eld.- We  are  now  able  to  supplement 
the  brief   notice    given    that    we    gave    in    last 


week's  issue  of  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Hooiley 
in  his  fiftieth  year.  For  the  last  thirty-two  jretn 
he  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Sheffield  Genenl 
Post  Office,  and  from  1894  to  the  time  of  hii 
decease  he  held  the  position  of  assistant  soperin- 
tendent.  It  was  as  secretary  of  the  Sheffield 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  however,  that  he  wu  n 
well  known  to  northern  horticulturists.  He  held 
this  position  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  snoow 
which  attended  the  many  shows  held  at  the  Con 
Exchange,  and  in  more  recent  years  in  the  historic 
Cutler's  Hall,  was  largely  due  to  his  zeaL  IW 
interment  took  plaM  at  Norton  GemetaiT, 
Sheffield,  on  Friday,  the  28th  ult,  ia  tbe 
presence  of  a  considerable  gathering  of  peopk,  in 
which  was  included  a  wide  circle  of  gtrdeoisg 
friends.  Representatives  from  the  SbeffieS 
General  Post  Office  and  the  Sheffield  Chryoiiitlie. 
mum  Society,  besides  those  of  other  sodstiei  ii 
affiliation,  were  there  to  pay  their  last  nspeeU  to 
one  who  had  served  them  so  welL 

The  Oapdeneps'  Dinnep.- At  a  meeUng 

of  the  committee  promotin^^  this  gathering,  bald  on 
Tuesday  last,  it  was  mentioned  that  foremeo  and 
under-gardeners  believed  they  were  not  eligible  to 
be  present.  The  committee  desire  it  to  be  koon 
that  all  associated  with  horticulture  will  be 
cordially  welcomed.  It  was  also  resolved  that  no 
tickets  could  be  issued  later  than  the  25th  int, 
and  that  by  that  date  all  must  be  paid  op.  It  ii 
also  desired  to  be  known  that  where  parfciei  of 
friends  wish  to  sit  together,  if  any  one  ticket- 
holder  will  send  his  nanse  and  the  number  of  iu 
party  to  Mr.  A.  Dean,  the  secretary,  KingBtoo-oD- 
Thames,  the  dinner  committee  will  endeavour  to 
arrange  accordingly.  Up  to  this  date  320  tiekets 
have  been  issued. 

The  Hollyhock  as  a  wall  plant-I 

was  at  a  place  called  Ash  ton  Keynes  last  week ;  it  ii 
on  the  infant  Thames,  in  Wiltshire,  above  Criekkde. 
The  cottaffe  gardens  there  are  very  pretty,  veil 
kept,  and  full  of  flowers.  Each  garden  hss  a  dip- 
well  in  it,  with  a  ciroular  raisra  wall  roond  it, 
about  2  feet  6  inches  high  ;  the  water  is  qnite  oeir 
the  surface  and  the  paiu  are  lifted  out  by  meueof 
a  stout  stick  with  a  hook  at  its  end.  Moetoftfae 
cottages  have  the  infant  Thames  between  themiod 
the  road,  and  each  cottage  and  house  has  a  bridge 
to  it.  But  all  this  is  not  what  I  am  trouUiogjoo 
with  a  letter  about.  What  I  thought  would  bet 
novelty  to  you  as  it  was  to  me  was  a  pink  H^- 
hock  grown  as  a  creeper  against  a  wall  i» 
cottage  in  this  case  came  right  up  to  the  roid, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  very  oinw 
strip  of  fenced  in  garden,  scaroely  2  feet  wide,  aad 
in  this  the  Hollynock  was  planted.  Its  loMiof 
and  side  shoots  were  trained  back  to  tbe  wiu 
between  the  door  and  the  window,  a  »pM»  o^*j*jJ 
18  inches  wide.  On  this  narrow  strip  of  will  tbe 
plant  did  wonderfully  well.  It  was  held  bsck  by 
string  nailed  across,  and  the  foliage  and  bbwai 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  sitoatioD.  i 
hardly  knew  what  it  was  at  first ;  without  mj 
glasses  I  thought  it  was  a  new  sort  of  ^^./\ 
seemed  a  bit  cruel,  but  considering  the  KiBit«l 
space  it  was  very  excusable,  and  the  effect  wii 
good.— G.  D.  L.  ^ 

Hlppeastpums  at  Shpewsbo^  7^^ 

have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Captain  HoUartJ 
exhibit  of  Hippeastrums  at  the  Temple  Sbo»  « 
startling  by  reason  of  the  Utenees  of  their  bloomio^ 
but  what  shall  be  say  of  the  display  at  ^^^^ 
nearly  three  months  later,  when  they  ^f^f^ 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  in  the  spring?  It  »f™22 
to  understand  how  they  have  been  rtwom 
to  such  an  extent,  for  the  refrigenUx  rnvm^l^ 
much  in  vogue  with  Lilies  and  other  hardy  pw^J 
would  be  fatal  in  the  case  of  such  tender pwn"* 
the  Hippeastrums.  Be  the  means  f^riZ 
what  they  may,  the  resulu  are  certainly  ^m 
satisfactory,  that  is  as  far  as  obtainiflg  ^ 
flowering  examples  of  a  beautifol  class  ot  pw^ 
quite  outside  their  usual  season  of  bloonuflg- 
H.  P.  ^     The 

The   outdoop   Tomato  ^J^^^Z 

succession  of  tropical  summers  of  a  '•'^{"JJjJor 
gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to  the  culture  <>' ®V^ 
Tomatoes,  and  not  only  did  they  come  to  ^^^ 
sented  in  nearly  every  garden,  but  acre*  w  P^ 
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iv«ce  grown  oaldoon  for   market,    and    ahowod 
reapecteblo  profiU  at   the   doee   of  the  Mason. 
RoocHiraged  by  tnooees  the  onlture  of  Tomatoea  out- 
doors extended,  but  the   eeaeon  of  1902  proved 
beyond  doabt  that  the  profitableneaa  of  thii  crop  in 
tlie  open  is  feiy  largely  a  question  of  weather,  and 
this  y«ar  we  have  f iwther  demonstration  of  the  fact. 
I    know  men  who  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense 
off  rmiatng  hundreds  of  plants  last  vear,  and  devoted 
aeren  of  good  land  to  them,  and  then  got  barely 
eooogh  back  to  pay  for  the  seed.    The  damp  and 
bttokward  season  prevented    the  settinc  of  the 
blooms,  and  in  oases  where  this  was  emoted  the 
blsbck  spot  disease  which  set  in  later  upset  any  oalou- 
lations  that  were  formed  regarding  ripe  fruit.   This 
eorpsrienoe  naturally  cheeked  the  araour  of  many 
^who  thought  they  liad  struck  a  good  line  with  out- 
d<ior  Tomatoes,  sod  they  gave  it  up,  but  others  held 
on  and  planted  again  this  season.    I  wish  them  all 
SQOoess,  but  by  the  end  of  1903  I  think  it  will  be 
gsnerAlly  a^^reed  that  Tomatoes  in  the  open  are  a 
wory  precanous  crop  in  Britain.     Tomato  growing 
for  pleasure  and  profit  are  two  diffsrent  things,  ana 
eveo    if  the  amateur  does  ([et  a  few  successive 
failures  they  do  not  affect  his  pocket,  and  be  will 
doobtless  go  on  planting  with  the  hope  of  better 
Tssolts.    At  the  same  time,  I  wonder  bow  many 
hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  plants  have   been 
raised  and  planted   this   year  that  will   return 
shaolntely  nothing  to   the  cultivators,    even   in 
private  gardens.    In  my  own  experience  I  have 
seen   instances  enough    to   satisfy   me  that   my 
caloolation   is  not  outside  the  mark,  and  even 
in  TSfy  favourable  circumstances  the  amount   of 
sunshine  we  gfit  in  September  will  ffovem    the 
quaotity   of   rtpe   Tomatoes    obtained  outdoors. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  uncertainty  of  our 
climate,  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  is  a 
matter  of  individual  opinion,  but  I  am  convinced 
that   the  only  man  who  can  ho^pe  to  do  anything 
with  Tomatoes  outdoors,  except  m  verv  favourable 
seasons,  is  he  who  follows  a  certain  defined  routine 
of  treatment.    This  really  consists  in  putting  out 
strong  plants  early  in  June  and  growing  them  in  a 
warm  and  favourable  position.    To  put  out  tiny, 
nndernsed  weakly    plants   and   expect  tbem    to 
establish  themselves  and  produce  a  crop  in  such  a 
season  as  this  is  sheer  folly.    The  time  at  their  dis- 
posal is  not  long  enouffh.    In  a  few  cases  I  have 
seen  Tomatoes  ripened  outdoors  in  August  this 
year,  but  they  were  well  established  when  put  out, 
and  enjoved  the  favourable  conditions  of  a  warm 
south  waU.     Restricted  root  room  is  also  advisable 
in  the  <sase  of  outdoor  Tomatoes  and  plants  that 
sre  grown  in  boxes,  wooden  pails,  or  pots  plunged 
in  the  ground  make  less  sappy  growth,  and  com- 
meooe  to  show  fruit  earlier  than  specimens  that  are 
planted  in  the  open  ground. — G.  H.  H. 

Tlie  Gladstone  Pea.— This  fine  late  Pea 
was  the  variety  at  Shrewsbury  show,  where 
vMmtables  were  shown  in  such  superb  form.  How 
quick  high  class  srowers  such  as  Messrs.  Gibson, 
Beckett,  Horspool,  and  others  are  to  secure  the 
finest  exhibits,  for  the  Gladstone  Pea  was  found  in 
most  of  the  leading  collections  of  vefletables,  as 
well  as  taking  the  hisbest  places  in  tne  single  or 
double  dish  classes.  No  one  seems  to  know  who 
raised  it  or  first  put  it  into  commerce.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know.  The  pods  are  long,  slightly 
curved,  invariably  containing  ten  sood  Peas,  opens 
and  shells  well,  a  great  recommendation,  pods  and 
Peas  good  colour,  and  the  latter  of  excellent  flavour. 
It  holds  the  same  place  as  Senator  does  amone  the 
early  ones.  Both  are  about  3  feet  in  height,  and  are 
heavy  croppers..  When  grown  at  Ghiswiok  at  the 
same  time,  so  fine  were  thev  that  the  fruit  com- 
mittee unanimously  awardea  both  varieties  a  first- 
elsas  certificate.— A.  D.; 

Aflrapanthus  mlnop  moopeanus.— 

The  Blue  African  Lily,,  as  the  Agapanthns  is  popu- 
larly called,  is  so  ornaipental  that  it  is  regrettaole 
it  is  not  hmrdy  in  ejrery  garden.     There  are  some 
gardens,  of  course,  where  it  is  hardy,  even  in 
NorUi  Britain,  and  one  may  mention  such  nurseries 
I      as  that  of  the  Messrs.  Cooker,  of  Aberdeen,  who 
j      grow  it  largely.    If,  however,  these  larger  forms 
I      of  Agapmthus  uiinor  are  not  hardy,  this  is  not  the 
esse  with  the  oretty  little  A.  minor  mooreanus, 
often  sold  simply  as  iV*  mpor^anqs.    Growing  in  a 


dry  and  sunny  position  here  it  has  increased 
greatly  since  first  tried  outside  some  years  ago,  and 
even  m  a  disappointing  season  like  this  for  sun- 
loving  flowers  it  has  done  exceedingly  well.  It  is 
never  protected,  and  never  fails  to  send  up  its 
fresh  leaves  and  its  Ions,  wind*resisting  stems, 
....  bd     '  "       "  "" 


bearing  each  their  umbel  of  blue  flowers.  The 
seems  a  good  time  to  draw  attention  to  its 
and  hardiness.— S.  Akkott,  Caraethom,  by 


prseent  seems  a  good  time  to  draw  attention  to  its 
beauty  an"  " 

Dun^ries,  N.B, 

Bo<H>emooai>pua  soabep.— Although  it 

is  about  eif^hty  years  ago  that  this  beautiful 
creeper  was  introduced  into  England  from  Chili,  it 
is  seldom  met  with  in  suburban  gardens,  probably 
because  its  habit  of  dying  right  down  in  the  winter 
makes  it  useless  for  hiding  unsightly  walls.  In 
Kent  there  is  a  picturesque  house  set  in  a  wide 
expanse  of  trees  and  Bracken.  With  its  latticed 
windows,  rough  straw-coloured  walls,  and  long 
roof  being  rapidly  weather  painted  lovely  shades 
of  red  and  purple,  it  has  little  need  of  creepers ; 
but  on  the  south  side  a  plant  of  Eccremocarpus 
scaber  was  put  in  last  autumn.  The  sandy  soil 
seemed  to  suit  it.  It  began  to  climb  in  the  spring, 
and  has  reached  the  second  story.  It  flowerra 
first  in  July,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  until 
November.  From  within  the  house  the  graceful 
flower  sprays  look  like  some  delicate  tracery  across 
the  window  pane,  but  they  bear  unruffled  much 
buffeting  from  wind  and  rain,  a  apod  trait  in  such 
seasons  as  this.  The  tubular  lowers  match  in 
colour  the  Montbretias  in  the  border  below.  This 
orange,  washed  with  red  hue,  and  the  cool  green 
leaves  on  a  pale  yellow  background,  make  one  of 
those  happy  combinations  of  colour  that  satisfy  the 
eye  at  the  time,  and  remain  in  the  memory  for 
practical  use  afterwards.  The  seed-pods  are 
pretty,  looking  like  bunches  of  fruit  To  propa- 
gate the  plant  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  in 
February,  and  will  flower  out  of  doors  the  same 
jrear,  or  cuttings  can  be  taken  in  August  and  kept 
m  a  cool  frame  durins  winter.  In  sheltered  places 
the  roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter; 
when  likely  to  be  exposed  to  frost  and  wet,  it  is 
best  to  protect  them,  or  take  them  up,  replanting 
them  again  in  May. — W.  Spublino. 

Beffonia  naple  Bouohet.~Thero  is  a 

widespread  idea  that  onlv  new  or  oomparatively 
new  plants  are  given  certincates  or  awards  of  merit 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  that  such 
i»  not  the  case  is  exemplified  by  this  Begonia, 
which  was  distributed  as  long  ago  as  1880  ;  indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  Begonias 
with  double  blossoms,  and  the  representative  of  a 
type  which  has  been  ousted  by  the  desire  for  com- 
pact habited  plants  with  large  erect  flowers.  The 
specimen  in  question  was  given  an  award  of  merit, 
a  well-deserved  honour,  for,  as  shown,  the  long 
trailing  shoots  formed  an  admirable  subject  for 
growing  in  a  suspended  basket,  a  purpose  for  which 
thoee  of  compact  habit  are  not  so  well  adapted. 
This  Begonia  is  onlv  one  of  many  subjects  that  have 
been  introduced,  then  nearly  lost,  and  finally  re- 
appear in  after  years,  attraotioff  then  far  more 
notice  than  they  did  at  first.— H.  P. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Wb  invite  oar  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hsrdj  flower,  and  thev  shoula 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tayistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

DODDKK  ON  HSATHBB  AKD  GOBSE. 

Miss  Smallpiece  sends  a  very  interesting  contri- 
bution to  our  table,  some  shoots  of  Heather  and 
Grorse  with  Dodder  srowing  on  them.  They  were 
picked  on  the  Canford  Ciiffd  near  Bournemouth, 
az)d  masses  of  Qeatb  and  Gorse  were  quite  covered 


with  it.     Our  correspondent  ssks:  **  Is  it  unusual 
for  it  to  grow  on  Heather  as  well  as  Gorse  ?  " 

We  have  frequentlj*  seen  it  on  the  Gorse,  but 
not  on  Heather.  Perhaps  someone  will  kindly 
answer  the  question. 


EOUIKOPS  MACR0GBPUALI7S. 

Mr.  Hiatt  Baker  sends  flowers  of  this  handsome 
plant  with  the  following  note  :  *'  This  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  Echinups  I  have  yet  seen  in 
its  ffeneral  character.  It  forms  a  bush  some  3  feet 
high,  and  when  well  grown  produces  flowering 
heads  from  the  axils  of  nearly  all  the  leaves  up  the 
main  stem.  The  leaves  Alone  make  it  worth  a 
place  as  a  foliage  plant.  The  bottom  ones  are 
18  inches  or  more  long,  deeply  cut,  of  firm  sub- 
stance, and  armed  with  strong  whitish  spines  stall 
their  points.  The  inflorescence,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  specimen  sent,  is  most  interesting  before  the 
flower-head  emerges  from  the  protecting  leaves,  in 
which  state  the  leaves  are  bound  together  by  a  fine 
web,  as  if  a  caterpillar  had  spun  a  cocoon  amougst 
them.  The  flowers  are  whitish,  and  therefore  not 
so  attractive  as  those  of  some  of  the  family.  The 
plant  is — I  understand  from  Canon  Ellacombe  (who 
sent  Kew  their  plant)— of  Siberian  origin." 


Gantua  dbfbndbms  from  tiub  Islb  of  Wight. 

Lord  Walnoffham  sends  from  Mrs.  Gwytheme- 
Williams'  ffarden  at  Belvedere,  St.  Lawrence, 
Isle  of  Wight,  flowera  of  Gantua  dependens,  which 
*'  has  been  out  unprotected  five  yean  at  the  foot 
of  the  stone  steps  goins  down  from  the  house,  and 
has  now  flowered  for  the  first  time.  Mandevillea 
suaveolens  has  also  flowered  there  this  summer." 

We  are  much  interested  in  seeing  flowers  of 
this  brilliant  Gantua,  which  we  usually  associate 
with  the  warm  j^reenhouse,  from  the  open  garden. 
Such  contributions  to  our  table  only  show  how 
many  things  we  grow  under  glass  will  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  island  flower  in  the  open. 
The  fiowen  sent  were  exceptionally  fine. 

BUDDLEIA  yABIABILIS. 

I  am  sending  some  flowering  sprays  of  Buddleia 
variabilis,  showing  two  distinct  shades  of  colour, 
one  considerably  richer  and  darker  than  the  other. 
Three  years  affo  I  received  two  small  plants  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  which  have 
flourished  and  grown  amazingly,  beinff  now  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and 
both  have  been  covered  with  bloom  for  many  weeks 
past.  I  also  got  a  small  specimen  of  B.  intermedia 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  this  is 
apparently  not  such  a  strong  grower,  though  the 
blooms  are  of  a  very  pleasine  shade,  darker  than 
the  best  of  the  two  intermedia.  All  seem  to  be 
hardy  and  very  desirable,  though  they  evidently 
require  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  attain  their 
full  development. — S.  G.  R. 

Beautiful  sprays  of  Buddleia  variabilis,  one 
much  darker  in  flower  colouring  than  the  other. 

Shbub  Flowsbs  from  Torquay. 
Mr.  H.  D.  PaUner,  St.  Mary  Ghurch  Road,  sends 
some  more  interesting  flowers  with  the  following 
note :  *'  I  send  you  a  few  more  flowera  from  tender 
shrubs  that  are  doing  well  in  my  young  garden 
(two  years).    They  have  all  stood  two  years,  un- 

Srotected  in  the  winter,  and  are  doing  well.  The 
litraria  cocoinea  is  a  most  beautiful  semi-scandent 
habited  shrub,  and  its  cheerful  small  foliage  looks 
well  at  all  times.  It  is  so  neat,  but  when  covered 
with  its  dazzling  scarlet  flowera  it  is  unique. 
Next  to  it  I  have  Philesia  buxi  folia  and  Trious- 
pidaria  hexapetala  in  a  peat  border  facing  north- 
east, but  sheltered  from  all  winds  but  south-east, 
and  partly  from  that  at  the  back  are  Lapagerias, 
white  and  rose.  The  Philesia  flowered  a  little 
time  ago,  but  seems  at  present  more  bent  on 
pushing  out  underground  shoots  than  to  increasing 
its  head,  'so  I  do  not  expect  many  flowera  till  its 
root  activity  has  closed  a  bit  ana  a  bigger  head 
formed.  All  are  doing  well.  The  Metrosideros 
floribunda  grows  in  the  open  and  is  doing  well. 
I  have  another  sort,  with  cream  flowera,  I  got 
under  the  name  of  Gallistemon  angustifolia,  but  I 
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have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  say  how  it  is  going 
to  do.  The  evergreen  Pentstemon  oordifolios  is 
making  fine  growth  against  a  south-east  wall,  and 
is  covered  with  flower.  Lagerstroemia  indioa  lives 
with  me  unprotected,  but  has  not  yet  flowered. 
I  send  you  two  Ceanothuses,  Indigo  and  Lustre, 
new  sorts,  which  are  welcome  as  a  break  in  the 
range  of  cold  blues  of  so  many  of  them.  I  send  a 
spray  of  Gloire  de  Versailles,  which  is  growing 
rampantly  against  the  house  as  a  contrast.  Indigo 
is  a  very  fine  shrub,  and  when  well  established  will 
be  remarkable  in  its  deep  blue  clothing." 

An  interesting  collection  of  tender  shrube  in 
full  flower.  We  were  jjleased  to  see  the  beautiful 
Geanothus  Indigo.  It  is  the  finest  of  its  race  for 
colour,  a  deep  blue. 


JabOROSA  IKTIORirOLIA  AND  SOABIO8A    PARNASSI. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert  sends  from  Kingswear,  South 
Devon,  the  followins  note:  "I  send  you  flowers 
of  Jaborosa  inte^folia,  the  white  Nicotiana-like 
bloom,  and  Scabiosa  Pamassi.  The  Jaboroea  is 
growing  in  light  dry  soil  in  a  sunny  spot,  and 
flowers  from  early  in  July  till  September  or  later. 
The  flowers  have  a  Musk-like  fragrance  when 
fresh.  The  Scabious  is  a  good  rock  sarden  plant, 
and  spreads  fast.  The  grey-green  fdiage  is  very 
dwarr,  and  is  a  setting  to  the  rosy  lavender 
flowers.     It  appears  perfectly  hardy  here." 

Two  interesting  plants;  the  Jaborosa  is,  as 
described  by  our  correspondent,  quite  a  "Nico- 
tiana-like" flower.  We  were  pleased  to  see  the 
pretty  little  Scabiosa  PamassL 


Panst  Qobxn  of  the  Year. 
Mr.  Crane  sends  a  bunch  of  flowers  of  this  pretty 
little  "miniature"  Pansy,  which  was  raised  by 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  Stuart.  It  is  a  delightful 
plant  for  the  rock  garden,  and  has  blue,  sweetly- 
scented  flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  Violet  California. 


Heaths  from  the  Sitrrey  Hills. 

Mr.  J.  Clark  sends  a  boxful  of  flowers  for  our 
table  of  the  Heaths  described  below  with  the 
following  note : — 

"  From  the  end  of  June  until  frost  sets  in  there 
are  Heaths  of  some  sort  or  other  in  flower  on  the 
commons  and  railway  banks  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Surrey.    The  first  to  come  into  bloom  is 


"  Erica  cinerea,  which  is  found  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Western  Europe,  and  probaoly  no  wild 

{>lant  makes  such  a  blaze  of  colour  or  lasts  for  so 
ong  a  time.  It  first  opens  during  June,  and  I 
have  found  plants  of  it  in  full  flower  at  the  end  of 
September.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant  reddish 
purple,  and  the  e£fect  of  half  an  acre  or  more  in 
rail  flower  is  magnificent.  I  have  heard  that  this 
is  sometimes  a  difficult  Heath  to  grow  in  a  garden, 
but,  if  it  is  any  guide,  I  may  sa^r  that  in  a  wild 
state  it  is  found  growing  and  flourishing  in  almost 
pure  white  gravel,  the  only  soil  being  about 
2  inches  of  sandy  peat  mixed  with  the  gravel, 
while  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  down  one  finds  what  is 
locally  known  as  '  rust,'  and  which  is  as  hard  and 
as  poor  as  a  piece  of  rusty  iron,  which,  in  fact,  it 
very  much  resembles.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  Heath  which  have  received  distinctive 
names,  but  such  forms  as  atrosanguinea,  purpurea, 
and  rosea  can  all  be  found  in  a  day's  ramble.  The 
white  variety  alba  is  not  so  easily  found  ;  I  have 
only  seen  one  specimen  of  it  in  a  wild  state  during 
the  last  two  summers. 

"  E,  Tetralix(the  cross-leaved  Heath)  comes  into 
bloom  soon  after  E.  cinerea,  and  is  not  so  common 
as  the  others,  being  more  scattered,  so  that  a 
large  mass  of  it  is  rarely  seen.  The  leaves  are  in 
whorls  of  four,  occasionally  five,  and  are  covered 
with  white,  silky  hairs.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
terminal  clusters,  and  delicate  pink.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this,  vars.  alba  and  rubra,  and  all 
make  good  garden  plants.  E.  Tetralix  is  some- 
times confounded  with  E.  ciliaris,  but  the  latter  in 
only  found  in  the  south-west  of  England,  though 
in  general  appearance  the  two  plants  are  very 
much  alike.  The  commonest  Heath  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  the  Common  Ling  or  Scotch  Heather. 

"  CcUluna  or  Erica  vulgaris.  — This  covers  acres  of 
hillside  with  purple  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  throughout  September.  It  grows  so 
thickly  and  the  stems  cross  and  recross  each 
other  so  much  that  it  is  tiring  to  walk  far  through 
it.  The  soldiers  of  the  1st  Army  Corps  found 
this  out  during  the  manceuvres  this  summer,  when 
they  had  plenty  of  marching  through  it,  and 
raining  most  of  the  time,  too.  Many  forms  of  this 
can  be  found,  but  rarely  one  equal  to  those  now  in 
cultivation,  though  the  white  one  is  fairly  abundant. 
The  best  of  the  varieties  are  alba  minor,  alba 
Serlei,  and  Hammondi,  white ;  Alporti  and  flore- 
pleno,  purple,  the  latter  double-flowered ;  and 
rosea  and  rubra,  described  by  their  names." 
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THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

WATER    LILIES    IN  1903. 

AFTER  such  an  unfavourable  season  for 

/\         beddina;  and  flowerine  plants  in  eeneni 

/  %        it  is  pleasing  to  find  one  bright  and 

/     \      enjoyable  spot  in  the  pleasure  gromidi, 

I         j^     vit,  the  water  garden,  altbongii  tbs 

Nympfaaeas  flower  most  freely  wbeo 

the  weather  is  warm  and  we  get  plenty  of  bright 

sun.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  Md,  sunless  somoer, 

we  have  had  Quantities  of  lovely  flowers  floating  « 

the  surface  of  our  pools.     The  new  varieties  tint 

have  been  introduced  to  our  pools  year  hjjm 

have  made  the    water  garden  one  of  the  mott 

pleasant  places  in  the  whole  garden.    The  maoy 

visitors  we  get  here  to  see  the  Nymphaas,  tbeir 

admiration  of  them,  and  the  number  of  eoqniriet 

for  the  best  sorts  and  how  to  grow  them,iIioff 

that  they  will  eventually  be  a  feature  inmanynon 

gardens  than  they  are  at  present    After  iom 

years  of  practical  experience  in  the  colUvatJooof 

water  plants,  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  about  to 

start  a  water  garden  for  me  to  send  you  a  fewnotv 

on  their  cultivation  here. 

In  the  eight  pools  we  have  over  fifty  perfectly 
hardy  Nymphieas  thriving  well,  and  each  variety 
has  its  especial  charm,  so  much  so  that  I  shoaldDot 
like  to  lose  one  of  them.  My  first  flower  opeDed 
on  May  26.  It  was  of  N.  Laydeckeri  parponti, 
and  unless  severe  weather  sets  in  some  of  the  varie- 
ties will  flower  well  into  October.  I  stroogly 
advise  those  about  to 

Make  a  Water  Garden 
to  choose  a  sunny  position  and  sheltered  from  very 
rough  winds.  Above  all  avoid  formality.  Hie 
water  warden  here  was  made  out  of  what  was  eoo- 
sidered  a  useless  bog^  piece  of  coppice  grouod. 
There  was  a  small  pond  close  by  and  a  veiy  mtJH 
spring  feedinff  it,  but  it  happened  to  be  at  the 
highest  end  of  the  coppioe.  This  pond  gave  uov 
first  start  in  water  gardening.  We  have  now  laid 
out  about  four  acres  of  this  coppice  ground,  lod 
formed  eight  pools  for  Nympfaseas,  uid  a  wind- 
about  ditch  for  moisture-loving  plants.  Thii  sort 
of  rough  old  pond  is  found  near  many  gardeu 
Why  not  make  it  beautiful  with  water  planti? 
The  eiffht  ponds  are  all  fed  by  the  first  and  old 
pond,  the  water  being  carried  from  one  to  the 
other  by  pipes  under  the  turf;  the  pools  are  cot 
out  so  as  to  give  them  as  Datunl  u 
appearance  as  possible,  and  nm  abootis 
various  directions,  with  clamps  of  mois- 
ture-loving plants  between  ana  near  then. 
Sufficient  short  mown  grass  soea  all  roond 
some  and  partly  round  others,  10  that 
visitors  can  examine  with  ease  eufa 
Nymphsea  when  in  flower.  Small  nooii 
of  this  sort  have  advantages  over  a  Iar;p 
lake  for  growing  water  plants ;  they  cao 
be  made  to  have  a  more  natural  appear- 
ance, and  the  flowers  can  be  aeeo  aod 
better  examined,  whilst  it  admits  of  more 
variation  in  the  surroundings.  Id  Moe 
places  we  have  various  Reeds,  Bamboot, 
Bulrushes,  Lythrums,  and  Iris  Isvigata 
(Kcempferi) ;  in  others  patches  of  LoWa 
cardinalis,  Cannas,  standard  and  boaii 
Fuchsias,  Lilies,  Hydrangeas,  EcythriDii, 
Aeapanthus,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  Nympheea,  in  ^ 
pool  we  grow  from  ten  to  fifteen  aorta, 
all  carefully  labelled.  We  use  soc  dab 
labels.  The  plants  are  from  4  feet  to 
8  feet  apart,  according  to  the  habit  (A 
growth  of  the  various  sorts.  None  are 
grown  in  water  over  2  J  feet  deep ;  I  nw 
that  they  always  bloom  most  (r^fj^ 
shallow  water,  especially  the  newhybndi. 
Manv  plant  their  Nympheas  in  baiketi 
made  for  the  purpose,  but  I  prefer  urp 
Orchid  pans  in  first  starting  a  newpJ»J» 
especially  if  it  is  weakly.  Pot  the  pjinj 
in  rather  stiflf  fibrous  losm,  sqneeaed  m 
firm,  and  sink  it  in  shallow  water  » 
begin  with.  A*  the  plant  gains  •t'«g; 
shBt  it    to    deeper  water,  and  wMd 
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it  is  well  oo  the  way  to  make  a  sood 
plaot  pat  it  in  itt  permaneot  piaoe, 
nnkiDg  the  pan .  in  the  mad  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pond  till  it  reaches  the 
upper  rim.  This  wav  of  planting  in 
smkll  ponda  has  its  aavantage  orer  the 
faAsket.  In  small  ponds  in  a  few  years 
tlie  pUnU  reqaire  rearrangins,  and  many 
of  the  strong-growing  ones  redaoed.  For 
this  purpose  I  ose  a  strong  manare  drag  ; 
work  the  prongs  asder  the  pan  and  attach 
a  oord  to  the  handle  so  that  some  can 
pall  bj  the  oord,  others  by  the  handle. 
This  will  generally  fetch  the  whole  plant 
oat  in  a  lamp.  1%  oan  then  be  divided 
ss  one  wishes,  and  replanted  again  in 
the  same  way  as  before.  Some  reoom- 
a  good  large  damp  of  one  variety, 
n  a  lam  sheet  m  water  this,  no 
doubt,  woald  M  best,  bat  in  small  pools 
it  is  different.  Here  variety  of  ooloar 
makes  the  most  charming  effoot,  and 
aereral  mediom-sized  plants,  with  one  to 
tiuee  crowns,  are  very  pretty.  If  there 
are  several  pools,  try  and  avoid  a  fepe- 
titioa  of  the  same  varieties  in  the  dif- 
feceot  pods. 

Thm  Best  Ntmphjbas. 

The  British  Water  Lilv  (Nymphsa 
alba),  grown  in  1)  feet  of  water  to  a 
single  crown  blooms  very  freely  and 
throws  fine,  pare  white  flowers,  a.  Mat- 
liaoea  albida  has  a  gigantic  snow  white 
flower,  and  if  the  old  and  the  small  leaves 
which  are  often  thrown  op  in  the  centre 
of  the  plant  are  picked  on  and  the  plant 
kept  to  one  or  two  crowns  the  flower 
is  very  fine.  N.  gladstoniana,  a  very 
robust  grower  treatM  in  the  same  way, 
throws  ap  very  large  white  flowers,  quite  distinct 
from  the  preceding  one. 

K.  Candida  is  another  very  large  white ;  treat 
it  in  the  same  way.  N.  tuberosa  Richardsoni, 
pare  white,  very  large,  with  rounded  petals,  a  very 
diBtinct  variety.  These  four  reqaire  about  2  feet 
of  water,  and  this  depth  shoald  not  be  exceeded 
or  the  display  of  flowers  will  not  be  large.  N. 
Marllacea  oamea,  N.  M.  rosea,  N.  Oolossea,  and  N. 
William  Doogue  have  very  large  flowers,  all  delicate 
]»nk  or  blush,  each  distinct,  and  bloom  con- 
tinaoasly.  They  require  similar  treatment  to  the 
white,  and  the  same  depth  of  water.  N.  Chrome- 
tdla  ii  a  fine  lemon  yellow  sort,  likewise  requirins 
the  same  treatment.  N.  odorata  sulphurea  and 
N.  o.  a  grand iflora  are  very  large  flowered,  the 
former  deep  sulphur,  the  latter  much  lighter. 
These  make  crowns  very  freely,  and  require  re- 
planting every  other  year.  A  depth  of  18  inches 
of  water  is  quite  deep  enough.  N.  gloriosa  is  a 
rich  glowing  red,  very  large,  and  of  strong  growth; 
it  reqnires  18  inches  of  water,  but  neM  not  be 
shiftra  for  several  years  ;  it  does  not  make  crowns 
or  foliage  so  freely  as  the  former  ones,  and  only 
the  bad  foliage  need  be  picked  o£f  from  time  to 
time.  N.  isnea  and  ellisiana  are  much  the  same 
coionr  as  gloriosa,  but  not  so  larse  in  foliage  or 
flower ;  they  are  very  lovely,  and  eUisiana  is  excep- 
tiooally  free.  About  16  inches  of  water  will  grow 
these  two  welL 

Among  the  best  deeper  shades  with  reddish 
crimson  flowers  are  Laydekeri  fulgens,  L.  pur- 
purea, William  Falconen,  atropurpurea,  Frcebelli, 
and  sanguinea.  These  are  six  really  fine,  free- 
flowering  Nymphseas,  requiring  about  15  inches  to 
18  inches  of  water.  The  plants  will  not  require 
dividing  for  three  or  four  years.  Keep  the  old 
foliage  picked  off  during  the  flowering  season. 

Among  the  best  brick-red  flowered  sorts  are  N. 
andreana,  N.  robinsoniana,  fulva,  and  Aurora.  A 
depth  of  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  of  water  suits 
these  four  sorts  ;  they  are  very  free  flowering. 
K.  suavissima,  N.  odorata  rubra,  and  N.  o. 
Exquisite  have  lovely  pink  flowers.  The  foliage  of 
these  ia  short,  and  shallow  water  suits  them  best. 
They  are  best  adapted  for  planting  round  the  edse 
of  the  pond.  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea  is  a  lovely 
rosy  lilac-flowered  sort,  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea 
and  N.  L.  r.  prolifera  are  also  of  a  rose  colour, 
varieties    requiring    rather   shMlow    water.      N* 
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Sygm»a  Helvola  is  a  very  small  variety  both  in 
ower  and  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are  thrown  up 
in  the  greatest  profusion  the  whole  summer,  and 
are  of  a  delicate  canary  yellow,  which  makes  this 
NymphsBa  a  real  gem  for  shallow  water.  There 
are  several  other  really  good  intermediate  shades, 
but  the  ones  I  have  described  s re  the  best,  and 
would  make  a  good  effect  to  begin  with. 

W.  TOWNSEND. 

TTie  OardeWf  Sandhurst  Lodge^  Berks, 

PROPAGATION  OF  THE  DUTCH 
HYACINTH. 
The  Hyacinth  of  the  florists  flourishes,  reproduces 
itself,  and  preserves  all  its  splendour  from  year  to 
year  nowhere  better  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haarlem  in  Holland.  Its  cultivation  has  been 
almost  centralised  there,  though  every  country  in 
the  world  has  received  bulbs  from  the  Haarlem 
growers.  Hence  it  happens  that  its  intensive 
cultivation  is  scarcely  practised  elsewhere,  and  it 
is  generally  supposea  that  propagation  is  effected 
by  simply  separating  the  off-shoots  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  most  other  bulbous  plants.  This 
normal  method,  it  may  be  said,  will  suffice  for  an 
amateur,  or  for  the  more  prolific  varieties  of 
Hyacinths ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  obtaining 
thousands  of  bulbs,  and  still  more,  when  it  is  a 
question  of  rapidly  propagating  new  varieties,  then 
in  order  to  succeed  an  artificial  method  must  be 
followed.  It  is  this  method,  or  rather  these 
methods  (for  there  are  several  of  them),  that  we 
will  describe.  One  of  them  at  least  is  so  abnormal, 
so  foreign,  to  the  law  of  natural  evolution  that  it 
is  interesting  both  as  a  matter  of  practical  horti- 
culture and  of  vegetable  physiology.  This  process 
is  not,  however,  special  to  tne  Hyacinth,  since  it  is 
produced  spontaneously  on  another  plant  of  which 
we  shall  speak. 

We  know  that  in  the  Hyacinth,  as  in  all  other 
bulbous  plants,  properly  so  called,  the  bulb 
constitutes  the  essential  vital  part.  This  bulb  is 
composed  of  a  fleshy  disc,  which  occupies  the 
lower  part,  and  represents  a  stem  enlarged  by 
flattening,  the  upper  part  conbtitutes  the  stem 
itself,  whose  leaves  are  represented  by  fleshy  scales 
inserted  in  concentric  circles.  Normally,  these 
bracteal  leaves  each  shelter,  as  in  other  plants,  a 
latent  bud.    Proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  off- 


shoots or  young  bulbs,  which  spring  from  buds 
sheltered  by  the  old  scales.  In  order  to  favour  the 
development  of  these  latent  buds  it  would  seem 
reasonable  to  free  them  from  the  scales  which  im- 
prison them,  and  this  is  just  the  object  of  the  two 
tollowin^  proceeding :  First,  the  mother  bulb  is 
cut  vertically  from  its  base  to  half  its  height  into 
four,  six,  or  eight  parts,  and  then  planted  as  soon 
as  the  wounds  are  healed ;  second,  the  mother 
bulb  is  cut  horizontally,  nearly  in  the  middle,  the 
lower  part  is  then  dried  and  planted.  In  both 
cases  toe  number  of  offshoots  produced  by  these 
mutilated  bulbs  is  numerous,  and  may  amount  to 
as  many  as  fifty. 

The  third  proceeding,  to  which  we  especially 
call  attention,  is  different,  and  is  as  interesting  in 
principle  as  happy  in  effect.  So  far  we  have  seen 
that  the  flattened  stem  is,  as  it  were,  the  heart  of 
the  bulb,  since  it  bears  at  the  same  time  the  roots, 
the. scales,  the  latent  buds,  the  normal  leaves,  and 
the  central  inflorescence.  When  the  bulbs  are  taken 
up  the  scales  are  separated  by  means  of  a  pointed 
and  very  sharp  knife,  just  above  the  point  of 
insertion,  without  deforming  the  bulb.  The  bulbs 
thus  treated  are  like  the  others,  kept  dry  daring 
the  summer,  and  at  the  time  of  planting  at  the 
base  of  the  scales  youns  offshoots  are  seen  to  be 
developing.  We  should  nave  some  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  proceeding  if  we  had  not  seen  in 
Holland  bulbs  thus  treat^  develop  a  considerable 
number  of  scales,  each  provided  with  a  leaf ;  and  if 
we  had  not  repeated  the  experiment. 

The  scales  of  bulbs  being  simply  modified 
leaves  adapted  for  use  as  reservoirs  of  nutritive 
matter,  the  proceeding  becomes  one  of  taking 
leaf-cuttings.  We  know  that  certain  plants 
belonging  to  different  families  are  susceptible  of 
being  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  leaves. 
The  families  of  the  Begoniacea,  Gesneriacea, 
Cactea,  and  Crassulacea  include  genera  and 
species  which  practically  are  propagated  by  this 
method,  notably  the  Gloxinia,  Begonia  Rex, 
Echeveria,  &;c.  Sedum  corsicum,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  a  hirsute  form  of  S.  dasyphyllum,  offers  one 
of  the  most  curious  examples  of  this,  inasmuch  as 
about  the  middle  of  the  summer  it  drops  its  lower 
leaves,  which  spread  upon  the  soil,  first  develop  a 
bud,  and  then  take  root  before  the  autumn,  thus 
forming  hundreds  of  independent  plants. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  demands  of  commerce 
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who  would  ever  have  thought  of  thus  depriviDg 
Hyacinth  balbs  of  their  mo0t  essential  part  ?  Is  it 
not  a  case  of  the  old  proverb,  **  Necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention  ?  "  For  science  and  indnstry 
we  know  aie  indebted  to  it  for  a  host  of  discoveries 
of  which  they  may  well  be  prond. 

S.  MoTTBT,  in  Revue  Horticole, 


THE   TULIPAS. 

(Continued  from  page   151.) 

IIL—Daewiw  Tulips. 
The  DarwiD  Tulips  are  modem  improve- 
ments on  the  old  race  of  "Breeder"  or 
*'  Mother"  Tulips,  so  called  on  account  of  their 
great  vigour  and  prolific  increase.  They  are 
generally  very  tall,  ranging  from  18  inches  to 
3  feet  high,  and  their  flowers,  though  not  pro- 
portionately large,  have  very  stout  weather- 
resisting  petals,  and  the  colours  are  generally 
clear  and  well  defined,  whilst  many  are 
exceptionallv  brilliant.  They  are  May -flowering, 
and  their  cultivation  calls  for  no  special  remark 
—one  can  grow  Darwin  Tulips  anywhere,  and 
grow  them  well.  They  are  characterised  by 
cup-shaped  flowers,  stout  glaucous  stems,  free 
of  leaves  for  quite  one-half  their  length,  and 
by  very  large  bulbs  which  increase  rapidly  by 
offsets.  Their  colouring  is  usually  self,  varying 
in  shade  in  different  parts  of  the  flower,  and 
often  with  brilliant  "  eyes  "  or  basal  colouring. 
The  "broken"  Darwin,  i.e.,  those  which  have 
sported  a  variegation,  are  separately  classed  as 
"Rembrandt"  Tulips,  and  very  beautiful  they 
are.  Little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  them,  but  there  are  many  beautiful 
"breaks'*  well  worth  perpetuating,  and  in  the 
near  future  they  will  doubtless  find  a  place  in 
most  gardens.  The  Darwin  Tulips  are  so 
loosely  named  that  one  cannot  trust  the  lists  of 
dealers,  and  "new"  varieties  are  constantly 
being  evolved  by  simply  juggling  with  names, 
thus  adding  to  the  muddle.  A  selection  of 
twenty  varieties  has  been  made,  embracing  all 
shades  of  good  colours,  and  one  can  recommend 
them  as  the  best  of  a  representative  collection, 
having  re^rd  to  such  points  as  colour,  form, 
and  capability  of  withstanding  bad  weather. 

Beethoven.—Siems  20  inches  high ;  flowers 
with  broad  petals,  coloured  rose,  shaded  silvery 
near  the  tops;  oasal  colouring  bluish  nrev 
externally,  Cambridge  blue  internally,  a  shaft 
of  whit^  running  tnroughout  the  length  of 
each  petal. 

Clara  ButL^Stems  20  inches  high ;  flowers 
globular,  coloured  a  soft  shade  of  salmon  rosv 
near  the  base,  and  flushed  externally  with 
delicate  pink  ;  basal  colouring  a  slight  tint  of 
blua  A  very  choice  and  deservedly  popular 
Tulip,  and  the  only  good  "Darwin"  of  this 
colouring. 

Coquette  (Van  Dyck)  —A  very  pretty  flower 
of  medium  size  ;  petals  rosy,  flushed  darker 
near  the  mid  rib,  and  keeled  white  on  the 
inside  ;  basal  colouring  Cambridge  blue  edged 
with  a  dark  zone  of  red ;  stems,  very  slender, 
18  inches  high. 

Diana. —  Stems  18  inches  high ;  flowers 
small,  crimson,  surfaces  very  glossy  *  base  a 
small  disc  of  rich  blue.  A  neat  ana  bright- 
coloured  Darwin  resembling  Bouton  d'Or  in 
shape. 

Early  Dawn  (Stabens).~Stems  2  feet  high. 
*  very  strong  and  thick ;  flowers  rose-colour^ 
externally,  vermilion  internally  ;  basal  colour- 
ing white,  with  slight  blue  stain.  A  noble-look- 
ing Tulip  of  fresh  colouring,  excellent  in  the 
garden. 

Flambeau.  —  Tall,  bold  Tulip,  coloured 
intense  glowing  crimson,  outer  base  white, 
inner  base  blue-olack  edged  with  a  broad  band 
of  sulphur ;  the  basal  colouring;  of  this  flower 


is  very  remarkable,  resembling  a  three-rayed 
Maltese  cross  resting  on  a  black  disc.  A  per- 
fect Tulip  in  all  ways,  more  dazzling  than  a 
Qesner,  and  possessingthe  refinement  and  basal 
markings  of  the  rare  Tulipa  Eichleri  of  Regel. 
Olow.^A  very  brilliant  Tulip  of  medium 
size,  coloured  like  T.  gesneriana  major ;  basal 
colouring  white  externally,  blue-black  inter- 
nally, with  a  white  dividing  band.  Its  colour- 
ing IB  very  clear  and  distinct 

Barry  Veitch.  —  A  glorious  Tulip;  stems 
pale  green  :  petals  very  thick  and  broad ; 
coloured  a  orilliant  dark  crimson,  white  near 
the  base  externally,  furnished  with  a  coal-black 
disc  internally,  ana  edged  with  a  broad  band 
of  white  from  which  several  horns  or  rays  of 
white  project  to  the  middle  of  the  segments. 
A  bold  Tulip  2  feet  high,  very  brilliant  and 
refined. 

Becla. — Stems  2  feet  high  ;  flowers  coloured 
black  maroon ;  perfectly  self  throughout,  but 
not  quite  so  dark  as  La  Tulip  Noire,  but 
larger  and  bolder;  may  be  described  as  the 
best  of  the  sombre-coloured  Tulips  for  general 
purposes. 

li%j)j)olyte.— Stems  2  feet  high  ;  flowers  rich 
lilac,  shading  to  a  white  base  externally ;  inner 
base  bluish  grey,  shading  to  a  magenta  tint 
near  the  middle  of  each  petal ;  the  reflexing 
margins  are  pale  lilac  j  a  giant  Tulip  often 
3  feet  high  in  good  soils,  and  its  flowers  are 
very  massive. 

King  Harold.-'  Stems  20  inches  high ;  flowers 
ruby  led  externally,  crimson  internally ;  basal 
colouring  a  glowing  black  disc  ed^ed  with  a 
thin  but  clearly  defined  band  of  white  ;  a  very 
pretty  flower,  and  a  good  garden  plant;  the 
petals  rarely  show  traces  of  injury  from  the 
severest  rainfall. 

La  Candeur. — Plant  of  medium  size ;  flowers 
coloured  creamy  white,  faintly  spangled  rose- 
pink  externally,  and  a  very  faint  flush  of  rose- 
pink  occurs  near  the  middle  of  each  petal 
internally ;  a  lovely  Tulip. 

La  Tulip  Noire -—A  singularly  coloured 
Tulip  of  medium  stature ;  petals  a  dark  purple- 
black  ;  base  quite  black ;  the  darkest  coloured 
Tulip  known  to  me. 

Loveliness.  —  This  is  valued  for  its  clear, 
colourless  base ;  flowers  pale  rose,  5  inches 
across,  on  stems  20  inches  nigh. 

Marie.  —  A  tall  variety  with  very  large 
flowers,  purplish  crimson  externally,  scarlet- 
crimson  internally ;  the  margins  of  the  petals 
incurve,  and  they  are  much  paler  than  the  rest 
of  the  flower,  adding  greatly  to  its  bright 
appearance  ;  base  coloured  Cambridge  blue. 

Mart  Capello.  —  Small  -  flowerod  form, 
coloured  ruby  carmine,  the  three  inner  petals 
alone  having  white  margins  low  down ;  basal 
colouring  a  small  blue-black  disc. 

Painted  Lady.— Flowers  of  medium  size, 
white  flamed  with  heliotrope;  the  interior 
colouring  is  richer  than  the  outer,  and  the 
petals  spring  at  right  angles  from  the  stems,  so 
that  the  flowers  appear  quite  flat  when  fully 
expanded. 

Fhyllis.Stems  ruddy  and  strong;  flowers 
pale  lilac,  shading  to  a  white  base  internally, 
and  flamed  with  rosy  lilac  externally ;  a  deli- 
cately-coloured Tulip  of  medium  size,  but  the 
petals  are  too  thin  to  withstand  bad  weather 
unharmed. 

jRuby. — A  very  tall  variety,  with  rich  crim- 
son, broad-petalled  flowers,  similar  in  colour 
to  T.  fulgens,  and  furnished  with  the  blue  base 
of  T.  gesnenana ;  its  colour  is  quite  dazzling 
in  the  sunlight. 

Zephyr.— Stems  2  feet  long:  flowers  helio- 
trope, very  large,  furnished  witn  a  white  base 
internally  and  externally.  It  is  a  ^ood  self, 
not  bleached  or  dull -looking,  as   m   many 


Darwin  Tulips  of  this  shade,  and  it  stands  bid 
weather  well.  Q.  B.  Mauitt. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM& 

FOBXION  AND  OtHXB  NotIS. 

THE  Italian  National  ChryaaoOMniia 
Society  still  continnes  toisBQeitiMiUy 
printed  Quarterly  Joanud,  which  hu 
now  reached  the  twentieth  nambcr. 
Among  other  matter  specially  reUtii^ 
to  the  popular  flower  we  noUoe  a  npriot 
of  the  latest  revision  of  the  lists  of  best  virietici  for 
various  purposes,  which  is  compiled  every  vear  k^  ibe 
Chrysanthemum  section  of  the  National  Hoitied- 
turai  Society  of  Fraooe,  the  history  and  dtKiip- 
tion  of  the  Cbrysantheronm,  translated  from  Un 
pamphlet  pnblished  by  the  late  M.  Hanri  de 
Vilmorin  shortly  before  his  mucb-Umeoted  dnth, 
a  short  note  on  dwarf  Chrysanthemomt,  aodu 
article  relating  to  manures. 

Le  ChrysarUh^mej  the  official  organ  of  tbeFmcii 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  remiods  aiaf  ti» 
forthoomiDff  congress  and  show  at  Lille,  vhich  wfll 
be  held  on  November  6,  7  and  8.  The  proseoM  d 
Eofflish  growers  and  amateurs  is  warmly  iniitei 
and,  considering  the  short  distance  of  that  ton 
from  London,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inTitotia 
will  be  accepted  by  any  who  can  spare  a  few  dtji 
at  that  busy  season  of  the  year.  The  list  of 
members  is  ever  increasing,  being  now  over  7O0i 
Great  hopes  are  indulged  in  that  ibe  Domhernij 
ere  long  reach  1,000.  The  society  has  in  oootM- 
plation  the  issue  of  a  catalogue  of  all  TsrietiM 
actually  grown  in  France  at  the  preseot  tiisa  A 
more  useful  work  we  can  scarcely  imagiii^ 
especially  now  that  M.  de  Menlenacreo!  Ghesihy 
ceased  to  publish  the  one  he  used  to  ooopileafet 
years  ago. 

While  speaking  of  catalogues  we  should  dm 
like  to  see  the  American  society  follow  nifc 
During  the  fourteen  years  of  its  ezietenoe  onl/  m 
catalogue  has  been  published  by  that  locieiy,  u^ 
that  was  as  far  back  as  1892. 

Our  own  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  w 
now,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be  in  i  poiwi 
to  issue  a  supplement  to  its  Jubilee  editioa  W 
work  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  as  MwajiW 
have  elapsed  since  the  last  publicatioo  thereiW 
be  a  good  demand  for  the  new  work,  vm^ 
contain  the  names  of  all  the  leading  ntiiMff 
into  commerce  since  1896  ^   __ 

Another  addition  to  the  literature  of  ^^^"'J 
flower  is  promibed  by  the  French  society.  J^'J 
consist  of  a  volume  compiled  by  M.  ChM* 
Lyons,  on  the  subject  of  insect  pests  and  dJjeg* 
Coloured  illustrations  will  accompany  the  psbBs- 
tion.  M.  ChiflBot  is  a  well  known  and  oompaM"' 
authority  on  these  matters,  and  has  often  oco- 
tributed  papers  on  the  subject  at  the  anow 
consresses  of  the  French  society.  . 

The  Chrysanthemum  Society  of  Amenoi,  w« 
holding  ite  first  convention  and  show  at  Uaa^ 
last  November,  proposes  to  repeat  the  MPf""2 
on  November  10-12  next  at  New  York.  Mr.  riw 
H.  Lemon  is  the  recently  appointed  f^^'  ,^ 
We  have  just  received  the  record  of  we"* 
year's  convention  and  show  at  Chicaga  ttj^ 
an  interesting  little  volume  of  ^^^^yJ^JL!!? 
and  contains  a  very  full  report  of  ^*  P'P^^lS 
together  with  verbatim  accounts  of  ^°^  r^ 
presented  to   the  meeting.     A  p«rtrail  oi  «- 


Mr. 


Arthur  Heiriogtoo. » 
— ire* 


society's   president, ^^ 

given  as  the  frontispiece.  The  prin«P»' W "ifS ' 
follows:  "American Chrysanthemums ini5««*^? 
by  Mr.  Harman  Payne;  "The  Colour  Sch«w» 


"  Hybridising   Chrysanthemums,"  by  i^^ 


Smith,  and  several  others.  .    „  ^i^itonl 

In  the  bulletin  of   the   French  Horfaco^ 
Society  of   London,  recentlv  issued,  *      j^ 
several  articles  on  Chrysanthemuma  py  m      . 
M.  M.  Madelin,  who  h«ii  resided  in  thi»  o^^"^'^ 
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•onie  ymnj  writes  oo  "Le  Chryiuith^me "  and 
*' L'ExpodUoo  de  Chrynnth^cs  k  LoDdrea." 
M.  AUilio  ScalAraodis,  aoa  of  tha  head  gardaaar  to 
the  King  of  Italy,  who  waa  formarly  Praaidant  and 
offM  of  tha  foondare  of  tha  Italian  .National 
Chrjaanthamam  Sooiaty,  oontribataa  an  artiola 
eDtiUed  '*  L'Kxpoaition  dea  Chrytanthemea  tar- 
divaa."  Both  of  these  artiolaa  deal  with  the 
aubject  from  tha  atandpoint  of  intelligent  young 
fciraignara  who  are  reaidant  among  as. 

C.  HLP. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

WEEPING     BEECHES. 

F  tha  common  Baaoh  (Fagns  sylvatica) 
there  are  several  forms,  more  or  less 
pendolons  in  growth,  to  which 
variatal  uamea  hare  been  givan,  but 
tha  beat  of  all  is  that  known  simplv 

iich 


O 


as  pandnla,  a  fine  specimen  of  whicl 
growinff  in  Messrs.  Dickson's  nursery  at  Chester  is 
berawiUi  illustrated.     Though  there  is  a  certain 


hours.  The  one  purpose  for  which  it  stands  out 
above  all  is  to  form  a  living  arbour,  which  in  the 
hotteat  daya  of  summer  affords  a  delightfully  cool 
retreat  from  the  sun*s  rays.  For  this  a  tall 
standard  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  requisite  amount  of  head  room,  and  to  ensure 
this  last  the  main  branches,  if  they  show  too  much 
of  a  drooping  tendency,  muat  be  supported  to  the 
requisite  height.  A  little  trouble  of  this  kind 
taken  during  the  earlier  stages  will  be  well  repaid 
in  the  future  growth  of  the  specimen,  particularly 
if,  as  above  stated,  the  formation  of  an  arbour  is 
the  object  aimed  at. 

Of  other  Weeding  Beeches  the  best  is  the  purple- 
leaved  form,  which,  apart  from  the  colour  of  the 
foliage,  is  in  other  particulars  a  counterpart  of  the 
preceding  kind.  The  purple  hue  of  the  leaves, 
however,  causes  it  when  employed  for  an  arbour  to 
form  a  more  darkened  retreat  than  the  ordinary 
variety.  Fagus  sylvatica  bomyensis  haa  the  trunk 
somewhat  erect,  while  the  branches  are  distinctly 
pendulous.  It  is  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  but  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
common  kind. 

Fagus  sylvatica  miltonenais  is  somewhat  in  the 


WEIFINO  BEECH   IN   THE  NURSERY  OF  MESSRS.    DICKSONS,   LIMITED,   CHESTER. 


amount  of  individual  variation,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  tree  is  well  shown.     The  most  promi- 
nent feature  is  the  irregular  disposition  of  the 
principal  branches,   from  whence  the  minor  ones 
depend  Uke  living  cascades,  the  whole  in  the  case 
of  a  large  spedmen  forming  a  huge  mass  of  a  rou^h 
and  rugged  outline,  which  in  winter,  when  devoid 
of  foliage,  or  clothed  with  its  tender  green  leavtM 
in  spring,  as  well  as  in  autumn,  when  they  assume 
their  warm  russet  tint,  is  equally  beautiful.    From 
its  naturally  pendulous  stvle  of  growth  this  Beech 
to  be  seen  at  its  best  needs  to  be  grafted  at  a  good 
height,  otherwise  many  of  the  branches  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the 
plant  is  lost.     Like  all  trees  of  a  very  pronounced 
character,  the  Weeping  Beech  should  not  be  in- 
discriminately   plantecT  here  and  there,  but  the 
position  assigned  it  should  be  well  considered.     It 
must  occupy  a  more  or  less  isolated  position,  as  if 
situated  like  the  specimen  shown  its  handsome  yet 
uncommon  features   can  be  seen  at  their   best, 
whereas  if  closely  associated  with  other  trees  a 
good  deal  of  its  beauty  is  lost,  and  it  is  in  addition 
quite  out  of  harmony  with  its  immediate  neigh- 


way  of  the  variety  pendula,  but  the  branches  are 
less  decidedly  pendulous,  having  in  many  instances 
more  of  a  horizontal  tendency.  Fagus  sylvatica 
remillyensis,  like  the  variety  bomyensis,  is  of 
Continental  oriffin,  and  is  seldom  met  with  in  this 
country.  The  oranches  are  markedly  pendulous, 
but  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it  is  one  of  the  least 
desirable  of  weeping  Beeches.  Still,  in  a  collection 
it  affords  variety. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  ornament  the  Beech 
thrives  better  than  most  of  our  forest  trees  in  light 
sandy  soil,  a  remark  which  applies  equally  to  the 
weeping  forms.  At  Kew,  for  instance,  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature 
overlaying  gravel,  the  major  portion  of  the  trees 
are  Beech,  and  among  them  many  fine  specimens 
are  to  be  found.  T. 


SOME  LESSER-KNOWN  JAPAN  TREES 

AND  SHRUBS. 
Although  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the  flora 
of  Japan  first  received  serious  attention  from  the 
gardeners   of    Europe   and    America,    there    are 


still,  practically  unknown  outside  botanical  estab- 
lishmeoU,  many  trees  and  shrubs  worthy  of 
the  best  positions  in  our  gardens,  from  the  dis- 
tinctive elegance  of  their  foliase  and  habits, 
or  from  the  profusion  with  which  they  produce 
their  attractive  flowers.  It  is  but  natural  that 
planters  should  be  anxious  as  to  the  chancea  of 
successfully  establishing  and  growing  in  Europe 
trees  and  shrubs  coming  from  a  country  embracing 
such  an  unusual  latitude,  with  a  climate  in  its 
extreme  north  almost  arctic,  and  in  its  most 
southern  islands  sub-tropical ;  with  volcanic  hills 
and  mountains  where  rain  falls  pitilessly  sometimes 
for  days  together,  and  plains  but  a  few  miles 
distant  enduring  in  the  summer  months  an  almost 
torrid  heat.  That  many  of  these  trees  and  shrubs 
can  be  established  and  cultivated  with  success  may 
be  seen  by  the  photographs  and  branches  cut  from 
specimens  shown  in  the  Hall.  These  trees  were 
planted  about  1880  on  Kingston  Hill,  in  Surrey, 
where  for  the  past  twenty  years  they  have  with- 
stood winters  o!  severity,  and  latterly  summers  of 
unusual  drought  To  the  uncertainty  of  the 
suitability  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forests 
of  Japan  to  our  climate  must  be  added  (as  a  reason 

for  their  hitherto 
not  having  been 
more  extensively 
planted)  the  time 
required  for  a  full 
knowledge  of  a  flora 
BO  rich  and  concen- 
trated as  that  under 
consideration,  due 
to  the  comparatively 
few  ^ears  it  has  been 
possible  to  travel 
freely  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  So 
rich  is  this  flora 
that  Professor  Sar- 
gent has  been  able 
to  place  on  record 
that,  in  ascending  a 
hill  near  Sapporo  in 
the  northern  island 
only  500  feet  above 
the  sea  •  level,  he 
noticed  forty  -  six 
species  and  varieties 
of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and,  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  of  this 
hill,  several  others, 
in  all  sixty  -  two 
species  and  varietiep, 
probably  a  larger 
number  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other 
similar  area  outside 
the  tropici>. 

How  many  of 
these  trees  and 
shrubs  are  actually 
peculiar  to  Japan 
will  probably  never  be  definitely  ascertained,  so 
largely  have  species  introduced  from  China  and 
Corea  acclimatised  themselves.  In  a  general 
way  this  is  well  known,  but  having  during  the 
past  summer  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
through  several  hundreds  of  dried  specimens 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Yangteze  Valley  sent 
by  a  representative  of  my  firm,  E.  H.  Wilson, 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  great  number  of  trees 
and  shrubs  of  which  he  had  secured  specimens,  and 
which  are  also  found  in  Japan.  The  argument  one 
sometimes  hears,  that  planting  is  not  a  hobby  of 
the  young,  and  that  when  its  attractions  become 
evident  one  is  too  old  to  plant  and  hope  to  live  to 
enjoy  the  results,  does  not  apply  to  many  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Japan,  which  flower  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  after  planting  in  this  country, 
and  attain  in  twenty  considerable  dimensions. 

A  warm  corner  or  a  gentle  slope  (preferably 
sheltered  from  the  east),  ample  space,  and  reasoa- 
able  care  in  planting  are  all  that  is  required,  and 
though  severe  frosts  of  May  and  June  may  in 
those  seasons  in  which  they  unhappily  occur 
cripple  the  flower  or  check  the  growth  of  a  few  of 
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ORCHIDS. 


NEW  CATTLE YAS  AT  THE 
WOODLANDS. 

N  this  grand  ooUeotion  the  latest  novelty  is 
bred  from  Cattleya  gcukelliana  and  CcUUeya 
guttata  Leopoldti,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
plant  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large 
as  those  of  Cattleya  Atalanta»  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblance,  but  has  a 
more  refined  appearance  than  that  hybrid.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  warm  shining  rose,  and  possess 


1 


the  trees,  the  danger  is   not  sufficient  to  deter 
planters. 

Amonsst  the  Maples  the  forms  of  Acer  palmatum 
and  A.  japonicum  are  in  general  cultivAtion  and 
hardly  require  mentioning ;  but  such  distinct 
species  as  A.  carpinifolium,  A.  distylnm,  A. 
nikoense,  A.  Miyabei  (recently  found,  and  only 
named  by  Maximowicz  in  1888),  are  hardly  ever 
met  with,  nor  are  either,  as  much  as  they  should 
be,  A.  diabolicum  (oulchrum),  A.  pictum,  A. 
crateegifolium,  A.  runnerve,  and  A.  cM>illipes, 
common  species  in  Japan,  and  long  introaucea  to 
Europe. 

A.    carpinifolium   is   evidently   extremely  rare 
in  Japan,  as  is  A.  distylum  }  of  the  first-named, 
during  a  stay  of  several 
months,    I    only    saw 
three  trees. 

A.  nikoense  is  more 
common  and  is  widely 
distributed,  and  though 
bearing  the  name  of 
the  beautiful  district 
in  which  it  was  first 
found,  is,  I  think,  un- 
doubtedly of  Chinese 
origin.  The  peculiar 
thick  temate  leaves— 
silvery  beneath,  and  in 
autumn  of  a  vinous  red 
on  the  upper  surface 
(unlike  those  of  many 
trees,  coloured  on  both 
sides)  —  coupled  with 
its  vigorous  habit,  ren- 
der it  a  remarkable 
tree. 

A.  carpinifolium  (the 
Hornbeam-leaved 
Maple),  first  discovered 
by  Siebold,  is  a  most 
striking  and  interest- 
ing species  peculiar  in 
the  form  and  veining  of 
its  leaves,  and,  unless 
Been  in  fruit  or  flower, 
closely  resembling  a 
Hornbeam  at  first 
sight. 

A.  distylum  is  in 
this  country  a  noble 
and  handsome  tree, 
producing  foliage  of 
great  size,  in  colour 
rich  and  slossy.  Like 
the  two  last-named,  it 
was  introduced  to  gar- 
dens by  Maries,  nas 
proved  hardy  and 
vigorous,  and  superior 
to  some  species  and 
varieties  in  common 
cultivation. 

A.  Miyabei,  re- 
sembling our  Acer 
platanoides,  has  been 
known  to  science  but 
a  few  years.  It  has 
successfally  withstood 
the  last  five  winters  in 

this  country,  and  promises  well.    Coming  from  the  ,  great  substance,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  wholly 
north  island,  it  is  accustomed  to  cold  more  severe  ,  of  this  exquisite  colouring.     The  labellum,  how- 


labellum  is  of  a  beautiful  deep  purple-crimioi, 
nearly  flat  in  shape,  aod  foldecf  or  fluted,  aone- 
what  resembling  Cattleya  guttata  var.  PrimiL 
The  lobes  are  of  a  clear  rose  on  the  outer  wuUm, 
and  creamy  white  with  a  suspicion  of  detinti 
rose  on  the  inner.  The  flowers  are  of  perfect 
shape,  and  the  cross  makes  both  a  noTel  lod 
beautiful  new  Cattleya. 

At  the  time  of  the  writer's  visit  the  handiQiM 

Cattleya   FovoUrii^    one    of    the    best  of  bybiid 

Cattleyas  (a  cross  between  dSattleya  guttata  w. 

Leopoldii  and  Cattleya  hardyana),  was  io  bkxni, 

a  grand  example,  carrying  a  splendid  maai  ol 

blossoms.      The  sepals  and  petals  ars  of  i  roij 

lilac,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  of  a  rich  glowiog 

crimson -purpla    The 

^        combination  of  oobon 

in  this  hybrid  ie  nefc 

that  it  can  be  ciuml 

amongst  the  ihowiot 

and  most  betotifolol 

hybrid  Cattleyas. 

One  of  the  pnlUeat 
sights  I  saw  at  Tte 
Woodlands  wu  i 
houseful  of  the  lorely 
CcUtUya  Harriwm  io 
full  blossom,  the 
colours  of  the  nm- 
ties  flowerioff  raogiif 
from  the  pdeefc  me 
to  the  richest  of  Tioto- 
reds.  The  pore  white 
form  also  mast  be 
included  in  tboie 
which  were  in  flower, 
the  finest  variety  of 
M'hich  is  io  this  ouf- 
nificent  collectioL 
Altogether  ibis  fine 
houseful  of  pisoti  mide 
one  of  the  roost  chirm- 
iug  6i)(hls  imagiDsUe. 

ABCCTfS. 
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URllk   lONA  SOUTHOATE  YAH. 


(Shown  by  Mettn,  StarUeyf  Athlon,  and  Co.,  Sou'.hgate,  London^  and  given  an  award  <(f  merit,  ILH.S. 


LJELIA  lOXA 
SOUTHOATE 
VAR. 

We  are  very  plend 
to  illustrate  A  beiiii- 
ful  variety  lilie  ih* 
It  was  exhibited  befofs 
the  Orchid  ooomilW 
of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  o" 
the  18th  ult,wliait 
was  given  in  »«*™ 
of  merit  It  ii  » 
beautiful  flower;  w 
sepcOs  are  rich  W 
and  the  undaUted  bj 
is  intense  crimsoo.  « 
was  one  of  the  gow 
things  BbowDbf 
Messrs.  Stanley,  Arf^ 
lon.andOo..o!Sfl«^ 
gate,    hoodoo,  '*^ 


than  any  experienced  here,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  warmer  and  brighter  summers.  A  rare  tree  in 
Japan,  it  may  be  in  a  few  years'  time,  by  its  vigour 
and  health,  more  plentiful  in  Europe  than  in  its 
native  home. 

The  only  known  Jaoauese  Horse-Chest  nut, 
i^sculus  turbinata,  though  it  has  fruited  in  France 
and  flowered  in  England,  is  hardly  known  as  much 
as  a  tree  so  noble  deserves  to  be.  In  general  aspect 
it  closely  resembles  our  well-known  species,  but  ie 
remarkable  for  its  fruits,  which  are  about  2  inches 
in  diameter,  and  lack  the  prickles  distinguishing 
the  true  Horse-Chestnuts. 

James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S. 
(To  he  continued. ) 

[Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticidtural  Society.] 


ever,  is  the  most  striking  part  of  the  flower,  the 
front  area  being  of  a  rich  rosy  crimson  as  well  as 
the  lobes,  which  are  of  the  same  shade,  the  column 
and  remaining  part  of  the  labellum  being  snow 
white  and  very  deeply  cleft.  There  are  primrose- 
yellow  markings  on  the  labellum  in  front  of  the 
column  and  extending  towards  the  base.  The 
colours  of  rose,  white,  and  yellow  are  beautifully 
blended  in  the  labellum,  which  makes  this  part  of 
the  flower  extremely  fascinating. 

Cattleya  x  H,  Hannington, — This  new  natural 
hybrid  has  much  of  the  character  in  size  and  shape 
that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  cross  between 
Cattleya  Harrisoniae  and  Cattleya  guttata  var. 
Priozii.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  of 
a  pleasing  reddish  rose,  studded  all  over  their 
surfaces  with  rich  chocolate-crimson  spots.     The 


on  the  18th  tdt.)         ^^    ^^ —    .^  . 
ffitionofOrchidn. 

well  known.     Of  the  Orchids  shown  at  thst 
ing  none  was  richer  than  Lselia  lona. 


THE    ROSE   GARDEN. 

THREE  BEDDING  ROSES  OF  BRIGS'' 
COLOURING. 
N  CoralHna,  Oeoenl  Sch«bUkiiie.JJJ^  ^ 


I 


tesse  Festetios 
splendid    Roses 


Hamilton  we  -        . 
for   bedding  or  bm»"«: 


splendid    Koses    for    t)eaainK  "rj^iOfi 

Corallina  is  unquestionably  the  M«       , 

Its  lusty  vigour,  bn^^tc^*^. 

eningout  to  largfPt^'^' rcra*' 


three. 

buds  opening 
tinted  blossoms  are  w-j,^.^,  -      . 
effect     The  strong  secondary  R«^^ .  ,j"^-rtnootf 
up  from  the  base  of  tho  pUots  yieid  toon^ 
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cdnsten  of  bods,  and  it  is  these  nowths  that  are 
so  freely  prodnoed    that   givee  the   fine  aatamn 
blooming  oharaoter  to  this  and  similar  Roees.    Id 
Generml  Sohablikiiie  the  growth  is  denser  and  some- 
what   more   spreading    than    in   Corallina.     It 
prodaoes  a  bMntifol    bad,   smooth,   well-shaped 
petals,  and  there  is  a  pecoliar  trait  in  the  Tariety, 
msjiy  of  the  bads  having  one,  and  sometimes  more, 
very  pale  petals,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
ll&e  oopperv  roee  colour  which  predominates.    The 
expanded  flowers  are  rather  flat,  more  doable  than 
those  of  Corallina,  bat  not  so  handsome  in  the 
half -open  stage,  and  the  whitish  tinge  that  per- 
vades the  open  blossom  somewhat  detracts  from  its 
brilliancy.    Gomtesse  Festetios  Hamilton  is,  in  the 
expcunded  stage,  perhaiM   the  most   beaatifal  of 
aU.     There  is  a  charming   coppery  tint  mer^inff 
to  madder  or  Turkey  red,  which  I  have  not  noticed 
in  any  other  Rose.     If  variety  is  desired  and  yet  a 
good  effect,  all  three  sorts  coald  be  planted  in  one 
&rge  bed,  pUtcing  Corallina  in  the  centre,  followed 
by  General  Schablikine  and  edged  with  Comtesse 
if.    Hamilton.     I    woald   advise   somewhat  dose 
plaoting    if   the    best  coloar   effect   be    desired. 
Sigh  teen  inches  apart  seems  close,  bat  not  too 
much  so,  although  2  feet  would  do.  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  the  wisest  plan  to  prune  these  Roees  hard 
unless  one  is  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  laugh  at 
spring  froets.    Those  who  pruned  hard  this  spring 
are   now  reaping    their  reward  in  an   abundant 
blossoming. 

ROSE  GRACE  DARLING. 

This  Hybrid  Tea  is  so  vigorous  that  one  could 
easily  form  a  4-feet  hedge  of  it,  and  its  hardiness 
is  enfficient  recommendation  to  all  who  are  in 
search  of  a  Rose  that  can  be  readily  cultivated. 
Perhaps  in  June  we  see  Grace  Darling  in  its  most 
superb  colouring,  the  lovely  yellow  shading  which 
suffuses  the  peach  colour  that  predominates  pro- 
ducing an  indescribable  effect.  We  have  also  a 
Rose  of  perfect  form,  wantins,  perhaps,  in  stiffness 
of  stalk,  but  it  is  abundantly  free- flowering,  and 
mildew  does  not  trouble  it.  Where  a  large  bed  it 
planted  with  this  Roee  it  is  an  excellent  plan  U 
partly  bend  over  some  of  the  growths,  and  flowers 
will  appear  all  over  the  shoots.  Some  galvanised 
iron  pegs  with  looped  ends  are  as  ffood  as  anything 
for  this  purpose.  These  are  let  wellinto  the  ground, 
and  tarred  twine  is  used  to  bring  down  the  shoots 
to  the  required  angle.  It  is  not  necessary  neither 
is  it  advisable  to  bring  down  the  growths  quite 
horizontallv.  If  bent  over  I  foot  to  2  feet  from  theii 
perpendicular  pooition  is  sufficient,  and  well  answers 
the  purpose.  Grace  Darling  makes  a  splendid 
stanoara,  differing  in  this  resj^t  to  the  somewhat 
stiff  form  of  many  of  the  Hybnd  Perpetuals.  Under 
glass,  especially  in  strong  heat,  this  Roee  develops 
a  wonderful  fresh  colouring.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
raisers  are  striving  to  obtain  novelties  with  the 
hardiness  and  vigour  of  this  Roee,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  days  of  weakly  growers  are 
numbered. 


a  lon|[-felt  want.  Though  it  is  scarcely  so  rampant 
as  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  the  growth  is  sufficiently 
vigorous  for  any  ordinary  wall. 


ROSE   MMR  PIERRE  COCHET. 


This  is  one  of  thoee  delightful  oolden  yellow 
Roses  that  never  fail  to  charm.  Although  placed 
among  the  climbing  sorts,  I  think  its  most  useful 
stage  IS  rather  as  a  strong  bush,  or  better  still  as 
a  half -standard.  On  the  Hedge  Briar  the  variety 
makes  a  splendid  laroe  head,  but  more  compact  in 
growth  than  many  of  the  climbing  sorts  grown  in 
a  similar  way.  Just  now  such  pliuits  are  yielding 
a  number  of  the  elegant  buds  which  are  of  far  better 
shape  than  those  of  W.  A.  Richardson.  Mme. 
Pierre  Cochet  is  often  described  in  catalogues  as 
golden-yellow,  shading  off  to  yellowish  white.  My 
experience  has  been  tmit  the  buds  are  of  the  ffolden 
yellow  colour  throughout.  Why  described  as  a 
Noisette  I  cannot  imsgine.  It  is  quite  as  much  a 
Tea  Rose  as  Mme.  Fatoot.  Philomil. 


ROSE    FELICITE    PERPETUE. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  write  a  word  about  this 
beautiful  Rose — at  least  it  should  be  sO|  for  every 
one  who  has  a  garden  ought  to  have  it  clustering 
in  some  comer,  for  the  good  reason  few  varieties 
are  so  hardy  and  free  and  beautiful  in  all  ways. 
It  is  also  more  "perpetual**  than  many  climbing 
Roses — F^licit^  Perpetue  belongs  to  the  Mnltiflors 
race — that  is,  it  keeps  up  a  scattered  succession 
of  flowers  during  the  summer,  thoush  I  cannot 
understand  why  Rose  growers  call  their  flowers 
perpetual  at  all  when  at  the  best  certain  varieties 
only  bloom  from  June  till  October,  given  fine 
autumn  weather.  F^licit^  Perpetue,  with  its 
wealth  of  white  bloom,  is  a  delight  in  the  garden. 
I  have  planted  much  of  it  against  old  orchard 
trees,  and  am  rather  sorry  for  the  trees,  the  Rose 
is  so  rammint  and  leafy.  I  fervently  hope  raisers 
of  new  Hoses  will  strive  and  get  an  autumn* 
flowering  race  of  climbers,  such  as  Aim^  Vibert. 
I  happened  to  be  away  from  home  when  the  single 
Roses  were  in  beauty.  ViATOB. 


ROSE  ALBERT  FOURES. 

A  woBSS-suAPED  Roso  from  an  exhibitor's  point 
of  view  it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  yet  I  am  per- 
tuaded  there  are  a  number  of  individuals  that 
enjoy  beautiful  colours  rather  than  form,  who 
would  be  glad  to  possess  this  charming  variety. 
The  yellow  colour  is  heavily  shaded  with  peach  and 
orange,  so  that  at  first  sight  the  peach  colour  pre- 
vails, but  on  closer  inspection  the  yellow  tint  is 
seen  to  be  very  pronounced. 

ROSE  FRANCOISE  CROUSSE. 
This  is  a  splendid  acquisition  to  the  red  climbing 
Tea-scented  Roses.  The  buds  are  long  and  taper- 
ing, which  makes  the  variety  a  most  valuable  one 
for  cutting,  apart  from  its  brilliant  effect  on  a  wall 
The  colour  is  quite  a  fiery  scarlet-crimson,  certainly 
the  best  high-coloured  climbing  Tea  Rose  we  have. 
It  appears  also  to  bloom  well.  The  flowers,  which 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  long  growths,  come 
in  emsters  of  from  five  to  eight  Until  we  have  a 
climbing  sport  of  Liberty  this  variety  will  supply 


BOSE  FELICITE  PEBPETUE*     (From  a  photograph  by  Mitt  WitlmotLJ 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

FUOHSIAS. 

EARLY  in  September  take  cattinss  from 
the  young  growing  shoots  of  such 
varieties  as  it  is  desirable  to  increase. 
Any  plants  from  which  cuttings  are 
wanted,  and  that  have  not  produced 
suitable  wood,  should  have  all  the 
flower-buds  picked  off  and  be  placed  in  a  warm- 
growing  atmosphere  to  encourage  young  growth. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  small  pots  filled 
with  soil  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lisbt  loam 
and  leaf-soil  silted  througn  a  {-inch  mesh,  with  a 
little  sand  added  and  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots 
and  surfaced  with  silver  sand.  If  placed  on  a 
spent  Melon  bed  in  a  frame,  which  must  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  in  bright  weather,  they  will  root 
very  quickly.  It  is  desirable  to  syringe  them 
lightly  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  dry 
weather  should  they  droop  much.  As  soon  as 
rooted  put  them  into  small  pots  singly  in  a  close 
frame  or  pit,  and  if  grown  on  in  a  light  warm 
house  through  the  winter  they  will  by  the  spring 
make  plants  suitable  for  any  purpose.  Prepare  a 
dozen  or  two  plants  of  a  free  habit  of  growth  for 
training  up  rafters.  If  selected  of  dissimilar 
colours  these  make  very  attractive  objects,  and 
flower  all  the  summer. 

Chbtsakthehd  MS 
that  were  planted  out  On  a  screened  border  with 
the  view  to  being  lifted  and  potted  up  a  little  later 
are,  in  conseouence  of  the  wet,  cold  season,  in  a 
very  nnsaiistactory  condition.  These  should  be 
lifted  and  potted  up  at  once,  and  placed  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house  where  the  fruit  is  all 
gathered.  If  kept  sy rinsed  until  they  have 
recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  lifting  they  will 
produoo  better  results  than  if  left  out  any  later, 
salvia  splendens  and  variety  that  may  have  been 
planted  out  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be 
potted  up  and  placed  under  glass. 

Calceolakias. 
A9  many  of  these  as  are  required  should  have 
been  pricked  off  some  time  ago,  and  the  most 
forward  plants  mav  now  be  potted  into  3  inch 
pots,  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf -soil  in  equal 
parts,  with  some  coarse  sand  and  crocks  broken 
up  rather  fine,  but  not  sifted,  suiiiag  them.  Culd 
frame  treatment  must  be  continued,  keeping  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  until  they  are 
established  ventilate  the  frame  carefully.  Keep  a 
sharp  look  out  for  slugs,  which  evidently  regard 
the  young  plants  as  a  delicacy.  These,  together 
with  Cinerarias  and  Primulas,  are  this  year  much 
later  than  usual,  and  consequently  require  closer 
attention.  ' 

Carnations 
intended   to  flower   throush    the  winter,    if   not 
already  under  glass,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool 
house,  and,  except  the  earlier  batch,  may  have 
the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots  pinched  out. 

ACUIHENES,   GB8NKBAS,   AND  TyDJCAS. 

As  these  pass  out  of  flower  they  should  be  placed 
in  a  light,  dry  house,  where  air  can  be  admitted 
freely,  giving  them  sufficient  water  only  to  prevent 
the  foliaffe  from  drying  off  prematurely,  the  object 
being  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  tubiers. 
Griffinia  hyacinthina,  the  flowerins  of  which 
depends  largely  on  the  ripening  of  the  bulbs, 
requires  somewhat  similar  treatment,  the  ripening 
process  being  more  protracted. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaqubs. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Propagating  Bedding  Plants. 
Tnis  important '  work  must  be  pushed  forward 
without  delay.  The  completion  of  the  stock  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  should  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. Late  cuttings  of  these  either  fail  to  strike 
or  make  so  little  root  action  that  they  are  trouble- 
some to  keep  through  the  winter,  and  make  but 
poor  plants  for  planting  out  in  the  spring.  After 
the  heavy  rains  we  have  had  the  cuttings  will  be  1 


very  sappy.  They  should  therefore  be  allowed  a 
little  time  to  dry  before  insertion.  At  this  date 
cutting  boxes  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  under 
lights  so  fixed  that  they  will  throw  off  the  rain,  as 
it  will  not  do  to  let  them  get  saturated  with  wet 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  better  left  until 
rather  late  in  the  season  before  taking  cuttings. 
These  will  root  readily  enough,  and  do  not  begin 
to  run  until  the  winter  is  past.  By  this  means  we 
get  better  plants  for  boxing  or  potting  off,  and 
they  are  also  better  for  planting  out  into  their 
permanent  quarters.  Cuttings  of  such  things 
as  Heliotrope,  Verbena,  Coleus,  Altemantheras, 
and  Fuchsias  will  need  artificial  heat.  A  moderate 
holbed  should  be  made  up  of  stable  manure  and 
leaves,  and  allowed  to  cool  slightly  before  being 

Eut  into  use  should  there  be  a  half-spent  bed  at 
and  from  which  something  else  has  been  dis- 
carded. Such  a  bed  conies  in  very  useful  at  this 
time  of  the  year  for  many  things  besides  those 
mentioned.  A  few  stock  pots  of  Ageratum, 
Cuphea,  and  Salvia  fulgens,  where  these  plants 
are  in  favour,  should  be  struck.  They  are  easily 
wintered  in  any  dry  place  and  where  frost  can  be 
excluded.  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  varie- 
gatum  needs  different  treatment  to  most  things 
stru3k  from  cuttings.  It  will  not  stand  a  close, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  does  not  require  shade.  It 
will  strike  best  in  cutting  pots  of  very  sandy  soil 
placed  on  a  shelf  in  an  airy  and  light  house. 

CiMIClFDGA  JAl'ONICA. 

This  grand  autumn-flowering  plant  is  having  a 
good  time  of  it.  I  never  saw  the  plants  in  the 
herbaceous  border  look  more  promising.  The  late 
rain  with  the  hot,  humid  atmosphere  suits  them 
well.  These  should  now  have  a  good  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  to  hasten  on  their  flowering  season, 
as  we  sometimes  get  frost  towards  the  end  of 
October.  This  cuts  them  off  in  the  heisht  of  their 
beauty.  T.  B.  Field. 

Aah^joellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norvaich. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Cabbage. 
The  giound  phould  be  prepared  for  planting  out 
the  main  spring  crop.  Assuming  that  the  main 
crop  Onions  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  lifting,  this 
plot  would  be  a  good  one  for  the  Cabbage,  and  if 
it  were  heavily  manured  and  deeply  dug  or 
trenched  for  the  Onions  no  more  will  now  be 
needed.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  or  wood  ashes  or 
both  should,  however,  be  given  and  the  ground 
dug  a  spit  deep.  To  avoid  a  too-rampant  growth 
the  ground  must  be  well  trodden.  Over-luxuriance 
in  the  plants  before  winter  makes  them  susceptible 
to  injury  from  bharp  frosts  and  snow.  If  the 
ground  intended  for  the  Cabbage  bed  has  recently 
carried  an  exhaustive  crop  and  is  impoverished  it 
should,  of  course,  reoeive  a  rather  heavy  dressing 
of  stable  manure,  as  well  as  a  dusting  of  soot  before 
digsing.  After  treading  and  raking  level  shallow 
drills  should  be  drawn.  The  distance  the  rows  are 
apart  must  be  regulated  by  the  variety  grown. 
For  larse  Cabbage,  such  as  Flower  of  Sprins,  they 
should  be  2  feet  apart  and  18  inches  from  plant  to 
plant,  whilst  for  the  smaller  kinds  18  inches  by 
15  inches  will  suffice.  Dibble  the  plants  carefully 
into  the  drills  and  give  a  good  watering  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  Watch  closely  for  grubs, 
or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  leather 
jackets.  They  are  very  destructive,  as  they  eat 
off  the  plants  just  below  the  surface.  By  going 
over  the  bed  once  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be 
seen  where  the  grubs  are  at  work.  They  should 
be  searched  for  and  destroyed  and  fresh  plants  put 
in.  Any  neglect  in  this  matter  often  results  in  a 
patchy  bed  in  spring.  Some  plants  should  be 
pricked  out  on  a  sheltered  border  for  filling  up 
gaps  next  February  or  March. 

Harvesting  Onions. 
On  the  proper  ripening  and  drying  of  the  bulbs 
depends  in  a  great  measure  their  keeping  qualities 
when  stored.  As  soon  as  the  tops  turn  yellow  and 
fall  over  the  bulb3  should  be  pulled  with  the  hand 
and  laid  in  lines  on  their  sides,  turning  them 
carefully  every  other  day  if  fine.  Should  the 
ground  be  required  for  another  crop  at  once  the 


Onions  may  be  lifted  and  carried  to  any  spare  plot 
of  ffround  for  mataring,  or  id  the  event  of  wet, 
dull  weather  prevailing  they  may  be  laid  in  pita  or 
frames  and  the  lights  kept  over  them,  bnt 
admitting  air  freely  both  top  and  bottom  to  ennn 
free  ciroolation.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bruise  the  bulbs  in  moving  them  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Cblebt. 

Much  attention  will  be  required  at  this  aeaiOD 
in  earthinff  up  the  plants  as  they  become  large 
enough.  In  the  first  place  all  side  shooti  ind 
weeds  must  be  cleaned  off,  and  see  that  the  planti 
are  well  supplied  with  water  before  any  earth  ii 
placed  against  them.  The  foliage  must  be  dry  aud 
the  stems  of  each  plant  gatberecf  together  and  held 
firm  by  one  pair  of  hands  whilst  another  places 
the  soil  carefully  against  it  with  the  spadei  It 
should  then  be  well  pressed  with  the  hands.  Let 
the  work  be  done  pieoe-meal,  f.e.,  do  not  place  too 
much  soil  round  the  stems  at  one  operation.  Bj 
banking  up  the  plants  too  early  autumn  rains  an 
prevented  from  reaching  the  roots  at  the  time 
when  they  would  be  of  inestimable  benefiL 

SUmdtigh  Abbey  Gardens,  H.  T.  Maetix. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

AuTgMN  Treatment  of  Fhuit  Trees  uxdb 
Glass. 
I  believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  man/ 
cultivators  overlook  the  necessity  for  closer  atteo- 
tion  to  the  requirements  of  various  kinds  of  frait 
trees  and  Vines  after  the  crops  have  been  perfected. 
For  several  seasons  I  have  been  payiDg  dose 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  and,  after 
various  experiments,  have  arrived  at  the  coDcloflioo 
that  it  is  impossible  to  grow  really  fine  fruit oo 
trees  that  have  been  much  neglected  any  time  froo 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  to  the  flowering  season  agaio ; 
in  other  words,  that  more  depends  upon  the  lize 
and  perfect  formation  of  the  bloom  butls  than  w«, 
as  a  rule,  are  aware  of.  According  to  mj  ex- 
perience, the  size  and  shape  of  the  future  froit  is 
more  determined  by  the  autumn  treatment  of  the 
trees  or  Vines  than  by  the  treatment  given  whes 
the  f I  uit  is  swelling  off.  Large  and  perlect  flowpeii, 
or  bunches  of  flowers,  may,  with  ordinary  good 
treatment,  be  grown  into  large  and  perfect  fruit  ur 
bunches  of  fruit  as  the  case  may  be,  but  uodersizoi 
or  malformed  blossoms  cannot  by  any  trealmeut  be 
grown  into  full-sized  handsome  fruit.  If  any  proof 
of  this  is  required,  I  need  only  direct  your  reaJera' 
attention  to  the  state  of  many  Apple,  Pear,  aud 
Plum  trees  this  season.  Where  the  stroLgesi  aud 
best* formed  flowers  escaped  destruction  by  fro»t, 
there  are  to  be  seen  fair  crops  of  fiuo,  well-j>b«ptd 
fruit,  but  where  these  were  destroyed,  tlie  soulJ, 
late,  and  in  many  oases  im perfectly  funnai 
blossoms  were  followed  by  corresponding  inferior 
fruit.  A  superficial  observer  niisht  naturally  form 
the  opinion  that  a  strong,  healthy  fruit  tree  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  fruit  set,  would  swell  theee 
to  a  great  size,  but  no  such  thing  occurs,  anleM, 
indeed,  such  fruit  resulted  from  the  best-formed 
flowers.  To  a  certain  extent  Dame  Nature 
determines  the  quantity  of  our  outside  fruit  crops, 
but  the  case  is  very  different  under  glass,  as  here 
we  are  in  a  position  to  be  more  independent  oi 
climatic  changes,  and  if  we  fail  to  grow  good  fruit 
it  is  usually  our  own  fault. 

Grape  Vines,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Fig  trees  in 
particular,  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry 
at  the  roots,  as  a  few  days  neglect  in  this  respect 
may  be  most  detrimental  to  the  next  year's  cropa 
Not  only  should  all  these  be  kept  regularly 
supplied  with  water,  in  order  to  ensure  a  periect 
formation  of  buds,  but  they  should  also  be  given 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  thus  assistmg  tbe 
trees  or  Vines  to  recoup  their  strength  after  iw 
exhaustive  maturation  of  the  crops.  In  most  csjes 
the  root  action  is  going  on  more  briskly  after,  mtner 
than  before,  the  cessation  of  active  top-growth,  tbe 
whole  aim,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  of  the  pUjt  being 
to  store  up  as  much  food  and  to  produce  » 
many  fibres  as  possible  to  begin  active  life  wiw 
afresh  the  following  season.  If  then,  we  ^^^^ 
foliage  to  become  badly  overrun  with  spider  ana 
other  pesU  (theee  oftentimes  being  the  natnriJ 
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oonseqnence  of  negleot  at  the  roots),  and  do  not 
eoconrage  tho  formation  of  plenty  of  fibres,  we 
reriouely  injare  our  future  fmit  proapecte.  Many 
oomplaints  are  annually  heard  of  the  Peaoh  and 
Nectarine  treee  nnder  glass  dropping  a  greater 
portion  of  their  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  in  most 
cmsee  this  is  entirely  due  to  either  extreme  porerty 
or  dryness  at  the  roots  during  the  autumn  and 
eariy  winter  months,  or  else  very  loose  borders. 
We  are  not  all  in  a  position  to  easily  flood  our 
borders  with  water,  but  most  of  us  oan  contrive  to 
give  freauent  and  moderately  heavy  soakings  and 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The  less  water  avail- 
able the  more  need  for  frequent  applications. 
This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  inconsistent,  but  I 
find  that  if  we  anticipate  dryness,  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  is  sufficient  to  thoroughly  moisten 
the  whole  border,  whereas,  when  once  a  border  gets 
thoronghly  dry,  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  water 
to  moisten  it  a^n,  and  much  runs  away  without 
doing  a  proportionate  amount  of  good.  After  our 
trees  have  been  cleared  of  fruit,  the  borders  are 
cleared  of  the  litter  mulching,  we  have  the  suriace 
very  lightly  broken  up  with  a  fork  to  prevent 
crackinff  and  they  are  given  a  good  soaking  with 
dilated larmyard  liquid  manure. 

Madre^/idd  Court  Oardenn.  W.  Cbohp. 


JORCHIDS. 
Maxt  plants  are  now  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
aod  will  be  approaching  maturity.  It  will  there- 
fore be  necessar}'  to  look  through  the  various 
homes  and  note  each  species,  and  give  the  treat- 
ment best  suited  to  their  requirements. 

In  the  Phalsnopsis,  stove  Orchid  house,  warm 
and  cool  Cvpripraium  houses,  the  majority  of 
plsnts  will  oe  growing  freely,  and  roust  receive 
evcsry  encouragement  to  do  so.  Maintain  a  nice 
moist  and  growing  atmosphere.  Such  plants  as 
Ccelogyne  dayana,  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  other 
strong  growin|(  kinds  should  be  watered  occasionally 
with  weak  liquid  farmyard  manure.  Coelogyne 
massangeana,  C.  swaniana,  Deudrochilum  filiforme 
and  others  that  have  finished  must  be  kept  slightly 
drier  at  the  root.  The  Cycnoches  and  Catasetums 
will  need  sufficient  water  only  to  keep  them  plump 
and  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  Catasetums 
that  have  nowerspikes,  which  should  be  moderately 
watered  until  the  flowers  are  removed.  When  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  they  should,  with  the  Cycnoches, 
be  placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house 
and  little  water  at  the  root  will  be  needed. 

DlNDKOBIUH   HonSEB. 

Dendrobium  wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  D. 
thjn^iflonim,  D.  Farmeri,  D.  suavissimum,  D. 
chrysotoxum,.  D.  aggregatum,  and  others  that 
have  finished  growth  should  be  given  more 
sunlight,  air,  and  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
with  a  slightly  cooler  temperature,  in  order  to 
ripen  the  pseudo-bulbs  as  well  as  possible.  Others 
that  have  not  finished  must  be  kept  in  the  same 
hot,  moist,  and  growing  temperature.  Plants  that 
have  finished  one  bulb  and  are  making  new  growths 
should,  if  required  to  bloom,  be  treated  as  recom- 
mended for  resting  plants.  If  the  flowering  is  of 
less  importance  than  increasing  the  stock  allow 
them  to  remain  in  the  hot  house  and  properly 
finish  as  many  bulbs  as  possible.  Cyrtopodinm 
Anderson  i,  C.  piinctatum,  and  variety  St.  Legeria- 
num,  if  grown  in  this  house  and  growth  is  com- 
pleted, should  be  placed  at  the  lightest  and  coolest 
end  of  the  house,  or  given  a  light  position  at  the 
warmest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house.  Gradually 
reduce  the  water  supply  unless  they  have  become 
deciduous  when  little  will  be  required. 

Cattleta  Housks. 
Cattleya  gigas,  C.  Rex,  C.  gaskelliana,  C. 
Forbesii,  C.  Loddigesii,  C.  guttata,  C.  granulosa, 
Lffilia  digbyana,  L.  elegans,  and  others  that  have 
finished  growth  should  be  placed  in  the  lightest, 
coolest,  driest,  and  airiest  part  of  their  respective 
houses,  and  water  given  at  the  root  in  quantity 
according  to  the  plumpness  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
Lielia  purpurata,  L.  tenebrosa,  Cattleya  law- 
renceana,  a  vast  number  of  hybrid  Cattleyas  and 
Lselio-Cattleyas,  Zygopetalums,  Sobralias,  and 
other   plants    growing    freely    must    be    treated  | 


nccording  to  their  oonditioD.  The  last  named 
should  be  occasionally  wateied  when  growing  with 
weak  liquid  farmyard  manure. 

Mexican  Houshs 

The  Mexican  Lelias  should  b&  prayed  overhead 
on  bright  days  only,  with  liberal  applications  of 
water  to  the  root  until  growth  is  complete,  after 
which  much  less  will  be  needed,  except  those  with 
flower  spikes,  which  must  not  suffer  for  want  of 
it  until  they  have  passed  out  of  bloom.  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum  and  other  growing  plants  must 
be  moderately  watered  and  have  every  encourage- 
ment to  fully  develop  their  growth.  Ccplogyne 
cristata  will  need  an  abundance  of  water,  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  at  the  root  until  the 
bulbs  have  fully  developed.  Odontoglossum-lieve, 
Anguloa  Clowesii,  A.  Rnckeri,  A.  uniflora  and 
other  plants  inactive  must  be  kept  on  the  dry  side. 
Cool  Intermedtate  House. 

Many  inmates  of  this  division  have  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  growth,  therefore  water  should  be 
given  according  to  their  requirements,  and  the 
same  general  treatment  carri^  out.  Such  strong 
growing  plants  as  Coelia  macrostaohya,  Cymbidium 
Lowi,  C.  Lowio-ebumeum,  C.  Ebumeo-lowianum, 
C.  tracyanum,  and  C.  gammianum  will  be  beneflted 
if  watered  with  weak  liquid  manure  until  growth 
is  finished.  Oncidium  Mantinii,  0.  Forbesii,  and 
others  that  have  their  bulbs  made  up  will  need  less 
water,  but  those  with  spikes  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  very  dry  at  the  root. 
General  Remarks. 

All  plants  should 
now  be  given  as  much 
sunlight  as  they  are 
able  to  stand.  The 
Mexican  Lelias  and 
Dendrobiums  will  need 
little  shade,  and  this 
only  in  the  lightest  of 
houces  for  a  short  time 
on  bright  days.  The 
blinds  on  the  Cattleya 
houses  should  not  be 
lowered  until  really 
necessary  to  prevent 
scorching  or  turning 
the  foliage  yellow,  and 
pulled  up  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Phalse- 
nopsis,  Cypripedium, 
cool  intermediate  and 
Odontoslossum  houses 
must  be  shaded  on 
bright  days  for  some 
time  to  come,  yet  here 
a  little  sunlight,  when 
not  poweriuT,  will  be 
beneficial  even  to  these. 
Where  blinds  are  used 
all  permanent  shading 
should  now  be 
removed.  In  all  de- 
partments less  atmospheric  moisture  will  now  be 
necessary,  especially  where  it  is  important  to 
ripen  the  pseudo-bulbs.  F.  W.  Thcrgood. 

t 

WORKERS    AMONG    THE 
FLOWERS. 

Mr.  William  Smith. 
R.  SMITH  is  well  known  as  an  ardent 
florist  amongst  the  members  of  the 
National  Auricula  Society,  but  it  is 
not  generally  known  that  our  good 
friend  has  been  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Bishop's  Stortford  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-three 
years.  Acting  on  medical  advice,  Mr.  Smith  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  his  position  in  connexion 
with  the  society,  and  the  committee  could  do  no 
other  than  accept  his  resignation.  The  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  felt 
that  Mr.  Smith's  long  and  valued  services  should 
be  recognised  in  a  substantial  manner.  It  was 
ultimately  decided  that  a  presentation  should  be 


made,  to  take  the  form  of  his  portrait.  This  is  an 
oil  painting  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wynn  Ellis.  It  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  high-class 
work  of  art.  The  presentation  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  most  of  the  subscribers  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  at  The 
Orange,  by  the  president  for  the  year,  Mr.  Tresham 
Gilbey,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Mr.  John 
Barker  and  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  Bart.,  also  alluded 
to  the  valued  services  of  their  late  honorary 
secretary  in  giving  so  much  of  his  time  to  the 
work  of  the  society.  In  thanking  the  subscribers 
for  their  kindness,  Mr.  Smith  alluded  to  the  work 
done  in  the  past,  and  he  was  still  willing  to  aid 
the  society  by  his  advice  and  help  as  far  as  he  was 
able  in  the  future,  and  the  very  pleasant  function 
terminated  with  thanks  to  the  artist  (who  was  pre- 
sent) for  his  admirable  work.  J.  Douglas. 
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PELARGONIUMS. 

HAT  a  contrast  these  usually 
brilliant  flowering  plants  present 
just  now  at  Chiswick.  Outdoors 
are  many  plants  in  beds,  and 
almost  as  many  varieties.  They 
make  a  poor  show.  But  close  by 
a  span -roof  greenhouse  is  a  display  in  pots, 
double  and  single,  of 
singular  briUiancv. 
Could  plants  in  beds 
outdoors  be  induced  to 
bloom  as  these  do  in 
pots  under  glass  the 
effect  obtained  would 
be  startling.  Gen- 
erally, zonal  Pelargo- 
niums are  not  seen  in 
ffood  form  this  season. 
Essentially  warmth 
loving,  they  'lack  the 
sunshine  needful  to 
produce  the  quantity 
of  flowers  seen  in  pot 
plants  under  glass. 
Abundant  rains  and 
leaden  skies  do  not 
suit  them,  except  to 
produce  coarse  growth 
and  leafage  in  abun- 
dance. Begonias  do  so 
much  better  as  damp 
weather  plants.  Out- 
doors zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, however,  do 
give  great  compensa- 
tion in  the  winter,  as 
their  well  •  prepared 
plants  in  pots  give  rich 
profusion  of  bloom  and 
colour  of  the  most 
brilliant  description.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  zonal 
Geraniums  are  not  more  grown  oy  amateurs  for 
their  winter  flowers.  A.  D. 


THE  MOST  USEFUL  PALMS. 
Palms  were  very  popular  for  various  purposes  on 
the  Continent  long  before  they  became  generally 
used  in  this  country ;  indeed,  the  almost  universal 
demand  for  them  here  which  now  prevails  dates 
from  the  period  of  the  Franco-German  War,  when 
so  many  of  the  richer  class  of  those  countries  sought 
shelter  in  England,  and  naturally  brought  with 
them  their  taste  for  such  plants  as  Palms  and 
Bromeliads.  The  last  named  were  never  grown 
to  any  great  extent,  but  Palms  from  that  time 
increasea  in  popularity  year  by  year,  and  now  some 
are  grown  almost  by  the  acre,  and  disposed  of  for 
various  decorative  purposes,  being  welcomed  in  the 
palace  of  the  prince  as  well  as  in  the  most  humble 
cottage. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  Palms  in  cultivation, 
but  those  principally  grown  are  comparatively  few. 
Of  the  others  some  require  special  treatment,  others 
are  too  slow  in  growth,  while  some  are  not  suffi- 
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oientl V  ornamental.    In  any  selection  the  first  place 
most  be  given  to  the 

Kentias,  especially  K.  belmoreana  and  K.  for 
steriana.  The  first  named  is  the  dwarfer  and  more 
finely  divided  of  the  two,  hence  it  is  particularly 
soaght  after  in  a  small  state,  but  the  larger  and 
bolder  fronds  of  K.  forsteriana  render  it  in  the 
shape  of  large  plants  more  effective  than  the  other. 
The  dwarf  growing  K.  sanderiana  forms  delightfal 
little  specimens  in  5-inch  pots.  A  well-furnished 
plant  will  stand  about  15  inches  high,  each  frond 
having  nearly  a  couple  of  dozen  pinnae,  alternately 
arranged  in  two  opposite  rows.  These  pinoie  are 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  wide  and  8  inches  to 
10  inches  long,  so  that  the  frond  is  broader  in 
proportion  to  its  width  than  in  most  Palms  of  this 
class.  A  notable  feature  is  the  production  of 
young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  the 
axils  of  the  bottom  leaves.  For  table  decoration 
this  Kentia  has  of  late  become  very  popular.  Of 
the  species  referred  to  K.  belmoreana  and  K.  for- 
steriana wiU  grow  in  a  greenhouse,  while  K.  sander- 
iana needs  the  cool  end  of  the  stove  or  an  inter- 
mediate house. 

ArecfiL  —Of  the  many  Arecas  that  are  in  cultivation 
A.  Baueri  from  Norfolk  Island,  and  A.  sapida  from 
New  Zealand,  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse,  while 
A.  lutescens,  though  a  native  of  Madagascar,  will 
keep  in  health  for  a  long  time  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  greenhouse,  but  it  will  not  grow  much  under 
these  conditions.  Before  the  Kentias  were  intro- 
duced this  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
decorative  Palms. 

Chamcsrops,— One  species  of  this  genus,  viz.,  C. 
exoelsa,  known  also  as  Trachycarpus  exoelsa,  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
all  Palms,  and  large  specimens  that  have  withstood 
the  winter  for  many  years  outside  may  be  often 
met  with.  A  pretty  little  fan  Palm  is  the  South 
European  Chamserops  humilis,  which  when  estab- 
lished produces  several  offsets  from  the  base  of 
the  plant.  The  leaves  are  clothed  when  young  with 
silvery  scales,  which  to  a  great  extent  disappear 
with  age.    It  is  quite  a  greenhouse  Palm. 

Cocoa, — An  extensive  ^enus,  the  most  valuable 
for  decorative  purposes  being  Cweddelliana, which, 
though  a  native  of  Brazil,  will  grow  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  will 
make  more  rapid  progress  in  a  stove,  but  grows 
well  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  or  even  in  a 
greenhouse ;  indeed,  I  have  had  one  for  four  years  in 
a  dwellins-house,  and  it  is  now  a  picture  of  health. 
Overpottmg  must  in  the  case  of  this  Cocos  be 
strictly  ffuarded  af^nst. 

Con/pha  at««m/M.— One  of  the  fan  Palms,  with 
spiny  leaf-stalks,  and  a  hard,  unyielding  style  of 
growth.  Its  great  merit  consists  in  the  fact  that 
It  is  less  affected  than  most  Palms  by  cold,  harsh 
draughts,  hence  for  corridors  and  such  places  it  is 
much  appreciated. 

Daem&norops.—PBXmB  that  will  grow  freeljr  in  a 
stove  temperature,  but  they  will  only  stand  in  the 
greenhouse  durinff  summer.  The  fronds  are  much 
divided,  and  a  w3l-grown  specimen  is  very  hand- 
some. Their  nomenslature  is  greatly  confused, 
but  D.  fissus  and  D.  palembanicus  are  two  of  the 
best. 

Geonoma  gracUis. — Somewhat  like  Cocos  wed 
delliana  but  far  more  graceful.  It  is  extromely 
handsome  in  a  small  state.  The  cultural  require- 
ments aro  the  same  as  for  Cocos,  except  that  I 
cannot  induce  the  Geonoma  to  thrive  in  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Latania  6or6on»ca.— This  fan  Palm  was  very 
popular  at  one  time,  but  of  late  years  it  has  not 
been  so  much  in  demand.  It  is  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse. 

Lieitala  Mudler%.—A  comparatively  new  Austra- 
lian Palm  that  seems  likely  to  be  valuable  for  the 
greenhouse.  The  roundish  fronds  aro  in  a  young 
state  at  least  split  up  into  several  segments.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  green,  veined  with  a  deeper  tint. 

PAosnix.— Considerable  interest  is  centred  around 
the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera),  but  it  is  not 
worth  consideration  for  decorations.  One  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  useful  of  all  is  P.  oanariensis, 
which  for  conservatory  decoration  or  for  placing 
outside  during  the  summer  is  unsurpassed.  P. 
reclinata  from  South-East  Africa  is  also  very  useful. 


while  perhaps  the  most  handsome  of  all  is  P.rupioola, 
but  for  this  stove  or  at  least  intermediate  house 
treatment  is  necessary. 

Rhapia  flabelliformis. — ^This  Palm  pushes  up 
numerous  suckers,  so  that  in  time  it  will  form  a 
mass  of  stems.  It  is  handsome  either  in  this  way 
or  with  a  single  shoot,  for  the  leaves  aro  always 
very  graceful.  A  greenhouse  temperature  meets 
its  requirements.  A  miniature  form  known  as  R. 
humilis  is  a  charming  plant,  but  rare. 

Seajorthia  elegans, — Before  the  Kentias  were 
introduced  this  was  much  grown,  but,  except  as 
large  specimens  (tree^  in  fact),  the  Seaforthia  now 
occupies  second  position. 

The  nomenclature  of  Palms  has  undergone  such 
a  change  of  late  that  I  have  herewith  referred  to 
them  under  the  names  by  which  they  are  generally 
known. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NURSERY    GARDENS, 

MR    ANTHONY   WATERER, 
KNAP  HILL,  WOKING. 

KNAP  HILL  NURSERY  is  widely 
famous  for  its  Rhododendrons,  and  a 
visit  here  in  Rhododendron  time  is 
full  of  interest.  The  long  drive, 
bordered  on  either  side  by  huge  masses 
of  Rhododendrons  in  flower  is  a 
wonderful  sip;ht.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  in  its 
way  it  is  unique  in  this  country.  The  profusion  of 
the  plants  at  Knap  Hill  is  remarkable,  and  after 
seeing  how  vigorously  the  Rhododendrons  grow  and 
how  finely  they  bloom,  one  wonders  no  longer  at 
the  reputation  of  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery  for  these 
plants.  Not  only  are  the  plants  good,  however, 
but  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  is  especially  careful  to 

Sow  only  the  best  varieties.  Those  that  receive 
r.  Waterer's  commendation  may  be  relied  upon 
to  five  satisfaction  in  the  garden,  they  are  good 
floirden  plants.  Mr.  Waterer's  standard  of  a  good 
Rhododendron  is  very  high,  not  only  must  the 
growth  and  hardiness  of  plant,  size,  form,  and  colour 
of  flower  be  satisfactorv,  but  the  trusses  of  bloom 
must  be  erect,  must  look  one  in  the  face  as  it  were, 
and  this  is  what  he  strives  to  obtain  in  all  the 
varieties  originated  at  Knap  Hill.  A  Rhododen- 
dron loses  its  value  as  a  garden  plant  when  the 
flowers  droop  so  that  one  is  unable  to  see  them 
without  holding  them  up. 

There  are  numerous  beautiful  varieties  at  the 
Knap  Hill  Nursery  that  Mr.  Waterer  will  not  send 
out  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  trusses  of  bloom 
are  loose  and  the  flowers  droop.  There  are  also 
many  more  that  do  come  up  to  Mr.  Waterer's 
standard  and  these  are  largely  grown.  Rhododen- 
drons are  everywhere.  On  either  side  of  the  long 
drive  previously  mentioned  there  are  acres  of 
them,  Dush  plants  in  various  sizes  chiefly,  with 
standards  here  and  there.  The  standard  Rhodo- 
dendron is  much  more  handsome  than  most  plants 
in  standard  form,  especially  when  they  attain  some 
size.  In  the  centre  of  beds  in  the  shrubbery,  and 
even  as  a  specimen  lawn  plabt,  they  are  most 
effective.  We  saw  many  plants  of  seedling  Rhodo- 
dendrons still  unnamed,  that  were  the  results  of 
years  of  careful  hvbridisation,  and  some  of  them, 
doubtless,  will  make  a  name  for  themselves  before 
long,  for  they  have  all  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  a  good  variety. 

It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  mention 
numerous  varieties,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to 
individualise,  we  would  particularly  note  Mrs. 
Samuel  Simpson,  rich  orange  and  purple,  a  lovely 
flower ;  Mrs.  Anthony  Waterer,  probably  the  best 
white,  the  beauty  of  the  white  flowers  is  accentu- 
ated by  the  rich  yellow  blotches  on  the  petals ;  and 
Michael  Waterer,  a  very  fine  crimson.  The  original 
plant  of  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  about  12  feet 
high  and  15  feet  through,  as  in  the  Knap  Hill 
Nursery,  this,  and  a  huge  bank  of  the  variety 
Album  elegans,  some  15  feet  high,  are  perhaps,  the 
most  remarkable  among  many  grand  Rhododen- 
drons.    Azaleas,  too,  are  largely  grown  at  Knap 


Hill,  and  at  the  time  of  onr  visit  some  tcaoei  ol 
their  gorgeous  colouring  still  remained.  Tbey, 
however,  have  not  been  so  good  thisyear  on  acoouDfc 
of  the  cold  unffenial  spring.  The  Kjiaphill  Azaleai  I 
are  famous  the  world  over  for  the  woodeifsl  ! 
colourinff  and  shape  of  the  flowers.  Equally  as 
remarkable  as  the  Rhododendrons,  however,  are  the 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  Nursery  contains  some  grand 
old  specimens  of,  for  instance,  Fagus  antarotica 
(the  evergreen  Beech),  Vitis  Thunbergii,  V.  parri- 
flora  (20  feet  high),  golden  Spanish  Chestont, 
Fern-leaved  Beech,  vanegated  Beech,  and  Willow- 
leaved  Oak. 

Never  have  we  seen  such  a  splendid  lot  of  golden 
Yews,  plants  varying  in  height  from  4  feet  to 
10  feet  were  j^rfect  in  form,  density  of  foliage, 
and  rich  colouring.  Several  acres  are  planted  with 
golden  and  variegated  conifera  alone,  and  all  are  of 
the  richest  colouring.  The  golden  Yews  wen 
esDeoially  flne,  we  have  never  seen  them  better 
coloured.  Other  conifers  noticeable  were  the 
Knap  Hill  Savin,  a  handsome  variety  of  Janipenu 
Sabina,  Abies  Dou«rlasii,  Colorado  variety, with  rich 
green  foliage  ana  of  compact  habit  of  growth  ; 
Gedrus  atlantioa  glauca,  there  are  two  forms  of  this, 
one  of  which  is  much  superior  in  colour  aud  habit 
of  growth,  and  the  weeping  varieties  of  Oedroi 
atlantica.  The  Hollies,  too,  are  another  featore  io 
the  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  and  especially  fine  ig 
Perry^s  Weeping  Holly.  These^  of  course,  are  just 
a  few  of  the  most  select  as  will  be  understood 
when  we  say  that  the  Nursery  covers  between 
300  acres  and  400  acres. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 

A    COMMON    APPLE 
PLAGUE. 

APPLES    are     very    scarce    this    year; 
/%  there  is   not  a  tree  bearing  anythiDg 

/  %  like  a  crop  but  what  oasts  some  of  its 
/  %  fruits  before  they  are  ripe  through  the 
/  1l  l&^^f  being  bored  bv  that  commoo  bene 
of  Apple  growers,  the  caterpillar  of  the 
codlin  moth.  It  matters  not  whether  Apples  are 
plentiful  or  scarce,  this  pest  is  always  on  the  war- 
path, but  it  is  in  a  season  like  this  that  its  ravagBi 
are  most  evident,  because  we  can  ill  afford  to 
waste  a  fruit,  especially  of  varieties  possessing  any 
qualities  for  keeping.  '*  Windfalls  "  is  the  oaoie 
commonly  applied  to  Apples  that  drop  early  from 
the  trees,  but  when  they  are  picked  up  it  maybe 
observed  that  the  majority  of  the  fruits  have  the 
tell-tale  hole  at  the  side  which  denotes  the  passsAe 
of  the  grub.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  new  remedy 
for  codlin  moth  caterpillar  is  forthcominff  from  a 
well-known  source,  and  if  it  turns  out  to  oe  really 
effective  the  introducer  will  earn  for  himself  the 
blessings  of  Apple  growers  in  general.  H. 

EARLY  PEARS. 
Thk  season  in  which  English-grown  Pears  sre 
available  for  dessert  covers  a  long  poriod  of  the 
year,  beginning  in  July  and  endins  in  April  or 
May.  The  value  of  this  fruit  in  the  honsehoh]  has 
been  long  recognised,  and  yet  its  culture,  especially 
in  small  and  moderate-sized  sardens  in  Eoffls^ 
is  on  a  very  small  scale.  This  is  regrettable,  for 
the  tree,  if  suitable  varieties  are  selected,  is  as  ffee 
in  growth  as  the  Apple  or  the  Plum,  and  4^*^  |^ 
much  at  home,  whether  in  the  garden,  the  orchardi 
or  even  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure  ground.  As » 
garden  and  orohard  fruit  the  Pear  is  notsuflficieotly 
^rown,  and  for  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure  gromxu 
It  is  practically  ignored.  lu  foliage  in  the  aatopn 
assumes  a  richness  and  variety  of  colouring 
possessed  by  few  other  trees.  So  beantifal  ui  toe 
foliage  of  some  of  the  varieties  in  antamp  that  1 
have  on  many  occasions  used  them  effoctively  for 
wreathing  and  dressing  the  dining-table,  ^^^^' 
binations  of  the  various  shades  of  green,  gola,  an^ 
crimson  being  very  beautiful  when  lighted  up  » 
night.  I  mention  this  in  order  to  advocate  us 
more  extensive  use  as  an  ornamental  tree  ^^^^ 
shrubbery  and  pleasure  ground.     It  is  f«  •"" 
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ftway  better   than   snoh  thiogs  as  ooffomon  and   worth  room  in  all  gardens,  as  it  is  so  distinct  from 


Portugal  Laorels,  green  Holly,  Yews,  Privet,  and 
other  sach  ordinary  subjects  as  the  majority  of 
shrubberies  are  planted  with,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
valoe  and  beauty  of  its  fruit  in  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter. 

As  the  best  season  of  the  year  is  now  approaching 
for  the  planting  of  these  treee  — late  October, 
November,  and  December  —  let  me  advise  those 
poesessed  of  gardens  to  have  a  look  round  and  note 
how  they  stand  as  regards  the  number  of  trees  of 
this  valuable  fruit  they  may  be  possessed  of,  and 
whether  it  is  not  desirable  to  add  them  to  the 
garden  and  orchard,  but  more  especially  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  shrubbery  and  pleasure 
ground.  Tall  standard  trees  should  be  planted  in 
S^mbberiee,  where  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage 
above  shrubs  of  lower  growth;  but  trees  of 
pyramidal  growth  may  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage as  single  specimens  for  the  lawn. 

The  following  twelve  early  varieties  are  amongst 
the  best,  and  are  named  according  to  earliness  of 
ripening:    Doyenn^   d'Et^,    a   free-bearing   sort 


The  fruit  is  small,  but  very  sweet 
July.  It  must  be  gathered  imme- 
diately it  begins  to  turn  yellow, 
and  if  grown  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  should  be  disposed  of  as 
gathered  from  the  tree.  This 
remark  holds  good  as  regards  all  the 
early  varieties,  as  once  they  are  quite 
ripe  they  soon  decay,  and  of  course 
are  of  no  value  when  over  ripe; 
Beurr^  Giffard,  Jargonelle,  Clapp's 
Favourite,  Souvenir  du  Oongm^s, 
Citron  des  Cannes,  Williams*  Bon 
Chretien,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration. 

This  old  and  well-known  variety, 
for  use  at  the  end  of  August 
and  eariy  in  September,  is  un- 
doubtedly still  the  oest  sort  to  grow 
in  quantity,  whether  for  home  con- 
sumption or  for  sale.  The  varieties 
here  enumerated  will  succeed  well 
in  the  open  ground  as  dwarf  bushes, 
pyramids,  or  standards. 

Fondante  d'Automne,  Mme. 
Trey  ve,  splendid  quality,  fine  appear- 
ance, ana   large   size ;    one  of    the 

beet  of    late  introductions;    Benrre 

d'Amanlis,   Souvenir  du  Congr^,  a 

handsome     hi(i;hly    coloured     Pear; 

Triomphe  de  Vienne,  a  Pear  of  recent 

introduction,  and  for  quality,  size, 

appearance,      and       productiveness 

deeerving  first  place  among  September 

Pears.     The  above  are  in  season  from 

July  to  the  end  of  September.     A 

further  list  will  be  given  in   an   early  number 

of  Pears  in  season  from  the  end  of  September  to 

Christmas.  Owen  Thomas. 


other  vegetables,  and  when  cooked  in   a  young 
state  is  delicious. 

PiA  Sutton's  Matchless  Marrowtat. 

This  splendid  Marrow  Pea  was  one  of  a  very 
limited  number  that  received  a  first-class  certifi> 
cate  for  its  cropping  and  eating  qualities  when 
grown  for  trial  at  Chiswick  with  a  large  number  of 
other  sorts.  I  am  sure  that  any  Pea  that  passes 
this  severe  test  when  grown  under  somewhat 
adverse  conditions  as  reffanis  soil  and  position  will 
in  well-tilled  gardens  be  a  splendid  acquisition. 
For  seneral  use  Matchless  Marrowfat  is  well 
named.  It  is  not  unlike  in  size  other  large 
Marrows,  but  the  pods  are  better  filled,  often 
containing  ten  to  twelve  Peas.  These  are  large  and 
of  a  splendid  colour  when  cooked.  All  Marrow 
Peas  lack  the  quality  of  this  one,  and  it  is  well 
named  Matchless  ou  this  account.  The  haulm 
also  resists  mildew  splendidly,  even  in  the  north, 
where  the  rainfall  is  usually  very  great  The  growth 
is  robust,  a^great  gain  in  poor  soils  or  exposed 


ripe   in  ,  positions.    The  Matchless  grows  freely  when  given 
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IMPORTANT  VEGETABLES. 

The  Custard  Marrows. 

CUSTARD  MARROWS  of  the  older 
varieties  are  not  so  much  grown  as 
the  common  lon^  or  oval  type,  and 
this  is  not  surprising,  as  it  does  not 
crop  so  freely  and  is  later  in  bearing. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  Marrows  now  on  trial  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick.  I 
think  from  close  observation  that  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  plants  of  traihng  growth.  The 
bush  variety  makes  a  better  garden  plant  in  a 
small  state,  out  it  does  not  ^ve  so  good  a  crop  as 
the  trailing  variety,  and  this  is  important. 

With  regard  to  the  cooking  of  both  the- 
Custard  and  the  ordinary  sort,  the  fruits  are 
often  left  too  long  before  they  are  cut,  and  this 
is  more  important  with  the  Custard  than  others, 
as  theee  age  quickly.  When  old  they  are  dr^ 
and  mealy.      The  Improved  Custard  Marrow  is 
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plenty  of  room,  and  being  dwarf  (only  4  feet)  it  is 
more  valuable,  as  it  crops  low  down  on  the  haulm. 
It  is  excellent  for  August  or  September. 

A  New  Runner  Bean,  Hack  wood  Success. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  the  fruit  committee  unanimously  gave  the 
above  Bean  an  award  of  merit  without  trial  at 
Chiswick,  which  is  the  usual  procedure  unless  the 
exhibit  is  quite  above  the  average.  There  can  be 
no  question  whatever  but  that  the  Bean  staged  by 
Mr.  Bowerman  of  Hackwood  Park  Gardens, 
Bisingstoke,  was  certainly  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  this  class,  and  I  have  never  seen  a 
better  cropper  or  a  better  shaped  pod,  considering 
the  quantity  of  pods  in  a  cluster.  It  crops 
enormously. 

The  committee  had  no  opportunity  of  testing 
the  flavour,  which  many  will  say  is  a  most 
important  detail,  but  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is 
readily  seen  that  a  pod  of  the  texture  of  the 
Hackwood  Success  would  be  of  first-rate  quality. 
Many  of  the  pods  were  quite  12  inches  long 
and  remarkably  fleshy;  the  seeds  were  not  large 
or  prominent.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
an  excellent  cultivator  as  Mr.  Bowerman  will  have 
found  this  new  Bean  most  valuable.  It  will  soon 
become  a  great  favourite  owing  to  its  cropping  and 
splendid  shape.  There  are  few  small  pods,  and 
the  colour  is  a  deep  green.  G.  Wtthes. 


A  GLOOMY  OUTLOOK  FOR  POTATOES. 
Disaster  seems  to  have  followed  disaster  through- 
out the  present  season,  which  possesses  the  unen- 
viable reputation  of  being  amongst  the  worst  on 
record  for  farmers,  gardeners,  and  fruit  growers, 
and  now  it  is  a  cheerless  duty  I  have  to  perform 
in  writing  gloomily  of  the  Potato  crop.  At  one 
time  we  were  very  hopeful  about  the  Potatoes,  for 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  few  varieties  produced 
spindling  growth  and  did  not  look  promising,  the 
majority  presented  that  healthy,  vigorous  appear- 
ance which  indicates  an  abundance  of  tubers. 

Gloomy  skies  and  wet  sunless  days,  however, 
have  brought  on  the  disease.  Some  thoughtful 
growers  sprayed  their  Potatoes  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  a  means  of  prevention,  and  are  hopeful 
that  the  operation  did  some  good,  but  the  rain 
which  fell  every  day  washed  off  the  mixture,  and 
sprayed  plots  are  by  no  means  free  from  the 
disease.  In  the  south  of  England  I  never  saw 
Potato  haulm  go  off  more  quickly  than  during 
this  year.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  with  the 
exception  of  earlv  varieties,  the  growth  was  sreen 
and  vigorous,  and  then  the  tell-tale 
blotches  appeared,  the  foliage  gave 
off  an  obnoxious  odour,  and  a  week 
or  two  later  nothing  remained  of  the 
tops  but  black  and  withered  stems. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best 
course  to  pursue  when  Potato  haulm 
is  badly  struck  with  disease.  Some 
advise  cutting  it  off  as  a  means  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  plague, 
and  if  this  course  does  no  good  it 
cannot  do  much  harm,  considering 
that  the  disease  causes  the  tope  to 
die  awav  of  their  own  accord. 
Others  advise  digging  up  the  tubers, 
which  is  all  very  well  in  the  case  of 
varieties  that  are  ripe  and  provided 
the  weather  is  suitable,  but  Potato 
lifting  is  out  of  the  question  when  it 
rains  every  day  and  the  garden  is  a 

?|uagmire.  Even  if  conditions  were 
avourable  I  fail  to  see  much  wisdom 
in  digging  main  crop  Potatoes  several 
weeks  before  they  are  ripe  as  a  means 
of  preventing  disease,  and  experience 
has  taught  me  that  in  such  cases  the 
disease  is  apt  to  spread  amongst  the 
tubers  more  rapidly  after  being  lifted 
than  if  they  were  left  in  the  ground 
till  fully  matured. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 

are  largely  victims  of  circumstances 

so  far  as  rotato  disease  is  concerned, 

and  our  only  hope  is  that  though  the 

tope  are  gone  the  tubers  may  escape. 

It  is  a  forlorn  hope  I  know,  for  amongst  the  Potatoes 

that  are  being  dug  for  daily  use  diseased  tubers  are 

continually  bsing  unearthed,  and  this  is  anything 

but  a  good  sign.    Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture 

is  a  partial  remedy  when  used  in  time,  but  it  is  not 

a  whole  one  as  this  year  proves,  and  it  is  hard  to 

see  how  it  can  be  when  the  rain  washes  it  off  as 

fast  as  it  is  applied,  and  the  soddened  state  of  the 

ground  prevents  one  getting  on  it  to  perform  the 

operation  with  any  degree  of  comfort. 

Disease-proof  varieties  are  fairly  plentiful — in 
catalogues— but  in  gardens  they  do  not  exist ;  at 
any  rate,  not  in  such  seasons  as  the  present  one, 
and  the  disease-proof  Potato  has  yet  to  come.  I 
am  prepared  to  admit  that  some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  disease  than  others,  and  it  is  wise  of 
growers  to  discard  those  which  suffer  the  most.  Not 
being  disposed  to  pay  the  absurd  price  asked  for 
seed  tubers  of  the  sensational  Northern  Star  in  the 
spring,  I -am  not  growing;  it,  but  should  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  how  it  is  standing  the  strain  in 
regard  to  disease.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mis- 
taken it  is  the  watchful  men  who  will  make  the 
roost  of  their  Potatoes  this  year,  and  by  watchful 
men  I  mean  those  who  seize  rare  opportunities 
when  the  soil  is  dry  for  lifting  the  crop,  and  beinff 
careful  to  pick  out  every  tuber  that  is  at  all 
affected  with  disease.  There  must  be  none  of  that 
packing  away  in  clamp  or  store,  and  dismissing 
the  Potatoes  from  the  mind,  such  as  is  possible  in 
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tome  Beaaons,  but  the  tubera  most  be  looked  oyer 
periodicallv  after  they  are  lifted,  and  diseased 
Bpecimens  be  removed  or  they  will  be  sare  to  con- 
taminate the  whole.  No  stretch  of  exaggeration 
oonld  say  that  the  Potato  outlook  is  promising, 
but  it  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  most  other 
thines  this  year,  and  being  victims  of  circumstances 
the  limited  means  at  command  must  be  used  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  G.  H.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 


CKOYDON  HOETICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
Th«  members  of  this  loeiety  were  entertained  at  their 
rooms,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  alt.,  with  a  highly 
interesting  and  instmctlye  paper  on  *'  Orchard  and  Bush 
Fruit  Pests,  and  How  to  Destroy  ThenL" 

The  lecturer  was  Mr.  A.  ICaslen,  Bramley  Hill  House 
Gardens,  who  has  on  several  previous  occasions  read  papers 
on  various  subjects  at  this  society's  meetings,  and  he  fully 
maintained  his  reputation  as  an  exponent  of  good  practical 
knowledge  and  advice.  In  opening  his  subject  he  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  ravages  of  insect  pests,  which  cause  so 
much  worry  and  anxiety  to  the  gardener  and  his  employer, 
and  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  preventing  or  eradicating 
them  was  to  find  out  which  species  of  the  many  enemies  the 
attacks  were  from  and  so  apply  the  remedies  at  the  proper 
time.  As  the  old  saying  is  "  Prevention  is  better  than  cure," 
so  he  advised  takins  the  necesutry  precautions  in  the  late 
autumn  by  removing  all  loose  bark  on  the  trees  and 
applying  a  good  insecticide,  which  would  materially  benefit 
the  grower  in  the  later  seasons  when  the  blossom  appears 
and  the  hoped-for  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  is  expected. 
Another  spraying  of  insecticide  ihould  be  given  before  the 
blossom  opens  and  again  after  the  fruit  has  set.  The  uie  of 
a  fine  spray  he  recommended,  as  UiLb  was  conducive  to 
better  results  than  deluging  the  trees  and  foliage.  He 
mentioned  the  number  of  Insecticides  on  the  market,  but  a 
few  home-made  remedies,  which  he  had  used  with  greet 
success,  he  thought  would  be  more  appreciated.  Half  a 
pound  of  emerald  green  stirred  well  in  100  gallons  of  water, 
adding  lib.  of  lime,  is  one  good  remedy.  Another  is  60s.  of 
arsenite  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  Puur  this 
solution  into  100  gallons  of  wster,  also  adding  ISoz.  of  sugar 
of  lead  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  small  portion  of  soft  soap ; 
mix  well  together  during  use.  Tliis  is  poisonous,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  leave  it  carelessly  about  nor  to  spray 
the  trees  within  six  weeks  of  gsthering  the  fruit.  A  useful 
wash  for  winter  use  is  obtained  by  dissolving  sepsrately  in 
water  lib.  of  caustic  soda,  lib.  of  crude  potash,  ^Ib.  of 
soft  soap,  adding  enough  water  to  make  10  gallons  of  wash ; 
mix  well  together  and  apply  in  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  trunks  and  branches.  The  vaiieties  of  insects  he  dwelt 
upon  were  the  winter  moth,  Apple  blossom  weevil,  codling 
moth,  Apple  sawfly,  American  blight,  msgpie  moth,  Goose- 
berry and  Currant  sawfly.  Currant  clear  winged  moth,  and 
Black  Currant  sail  mite ;  for  the  latter,  he  regretted  to  say, 
there  was  no  effectual  cure  known. 

The  paper  raised  a  very  appreciative  discussion  by  the 
members,  and  at  its  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Msslen. 

Several  exhibits  of  flowers  were  stsged,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  given  to  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Gregory,  and 
Kromer  for  bringing  them.    One  new  member  was  elected. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson,  announced  the  next 
meeting  to  take  place  on  September  1,  when  *'  Discussions 
on  Floral  Decorations  with  Demonstrations"  would  consti- 
tute the  programme. 

COMMONS   AND   FOOTPATHS    PRBSEBVATION 
SOCIBTY. 
Bnolosuri  of  Stonihimgi. 
The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Rteht  Hon. 
G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  chairman  of  the  Commons  and  Footpaths 
Preservation  Society,  to  Lord  Edmond  Fitxmaurlce,  chairman 
of  the  Wilts  County  Council,  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings proposed  to  be  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  society 
to  secure  a  legal  decision  upon  the  position  of  the  alleged 
public  rights  prejudiced  by  the  enclosure  of  Stonehenge  :— 

"  August  16th,  leos. 

**  Dear  Fitxmaurlce,— I  learn  from  the  reports  in  the  local 
papers  that  the  Wilts  County  Council,  of  which  you  are 
chairman,  at  its  meeting  last  week,  arrived  at  two  decisions 
with  regard  to  Stonehenge :  (1)  It  declined  to  accede  to  the 
application  of  the  Commons  and  Footoaths  Preservation 
Society  for  a  contribution  to  the  costs  of  legal  proceedings, 
to  be  undertaken  by  them  for  vindicating  the  right  of  public 
access  to  the  monument,  by  well  defined  and  long  used 
carriage  ways,  free  of  charge,  and  for  removing  the  fences 
which  have  been  erected  across  these  roads,  and  which  so 
cruelly  disfigure  Stonehenge.  (2)  It  agreed  to  forward 
to  the  Government,  but  apparently  without  comment  or 
approval  as  to  terms,  the  offer  made  to  you  as  chairman  of 
the  council,  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  monu- 
ment stands,  to  sell  his  interest  in  it  and  eight  acres  of  land 
for  the  sum  of  ££0,000. 

*'  With  respect  to  (1)  I  may  remind  you  that  the  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  society  many  months  sgo  under  the 
impression  thst  there  would  be  diiBcuUy  in  obtaining  either 
from  the  County  Council  or  the  general  public  full  pecuniary 
support  for  the  necessary  legal  proceedings.  Later,  however, 
when  the  County  Council,  a  few  weeks  ago,  decided  not 
itself  to  undertake  these  proceedings,  on  the  ground,  mainly, 
that  the  cost  of  them  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  general 
public  rather  than  by  the  District  Council,  on  whom  they 
would  fSll,  if  litigation  were  set  in  motion  by  the  County 
Council,  the  society  decided  to  mske  an  appeal  to  the  public 


for  the  wliole  of  the  necessary  funds.  This  appeal  met  with 
such  general  support,  testifying  the  great  public  interest 
taken  in  the  question,  that  the  society  found  themselves  in 
a  position  to  undertake  whatever  steps  are  necessary  for 
determining  the  question  of  right,  aud  they  accordingly 
instructed  their  solicitors  to  commence  without  further 
delsy  (of  which  there  hss  been  too  much  in  the  psst),  the 
necessary  legal  proceedings. 

*'  As,  however,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  material  progress 
will  be  made  in  such  proceedings  until  after  the  long 
vacation,  there  will  be  ample  time  afforded  for  negotiation 
tMtween  the  Government,  yourself,  and  the  landowner 
concerned,  for  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  the  latter  in 
the  monument.  This  will  be  a  solution  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  society,  relieving  th«an  from  an  invidious 
task,  provided  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  the  fence  which 
so  duflgures  the  monument  will  be  removed,  and  that  the 
terms  of  purchsse  are  reasonable. 

"  The  society  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  these  reser- 
vations, for  it  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters  tliat  the 
fence  should  be  maintained  even  after  purchase  of  the 
monument  bv  a  public  authority.  They  feel  strongly  that 
the  existing  lence  should  be  removed  in  any  case,  whatever 
other  means  of  protection  may  hereafter  be  deemed 
advisable. 

"  They  are  also  of  opinion,  in  view  of  Uie  great  importance 
of  the  legal  issues  involved  in  this  esse,  and  the  bearing 
which  a  decision  on  them  may  have  on  many  cases  of  the 
same  kind  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  unless  the 
terms  of  purchsse  are  much  more  reasonable  than  those 
now  offered,  it  would  be  more  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  the  question  of  the  right  of  access  to  the  monument 
should  be  determined  in  the  first  instance. 
"  Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

"  (Signed)   G.  Shaw-Lbfbyri,  CSiairman. 

'*  The  Lord  Edmond  Fltsroaurice,  MP." 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GABDENEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 
COMTRARY  to  the  usual  custom  the  monthly  meeting  of  this 
sssociation  was  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  month, 
and  for  this  reason  the  president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S., 
took  the  chair  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  11th  Inst,  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Considering  the  exceedingly  heavy 
rain,  the  muster  was  a  vety  satisfactory  one.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  G.  M.  Grose  read  a  paper  entitled  **The 
Influence  of  Air  on  the  Roots  of  Plants.'^  Among  the  prac- 
tical points  touched  upon  Mr.  Grose  said  he  had  made  many 
expenments,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  given  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner.  He  spoke  of  the 
great  advantage  of  deep  culture,  as  well  as  of  the  constant 
aeration  of  the  surfsce  soli.  Begarding  the  question  of  plants 
grown  in  pots,  he  referred  to  the  fsct  that  they  immediately 
send  their  roots  to  the  side  of  the  pots,  and  not  until  the 
roots  well  fill  the  pots  are  flowers  of  any  consequence  forth- 
coming. Mr.  Grose  gave  the  result  of  the  following  experi- 
ment :  He  planted  three  Cannas  outdoors,  6  feet  apart. 
Around  the  first  he  made  six  holes  about  18  inches  deep, 
around  the  second  he  bored  three  holes,  and  the  third  plant 
was  left  to  develop  in  Just  sn  ordinary  manner  after  planting. 
The  holes  were  immediately  filled  in  with  ashe^,  and  the 
results  were  as  follows :  The  first  plant  grew  vigorously,  and 
flowered  freely  for  a  long  time ;  the  second  also  did  well,  but 
not  nearly  so  well  ss  the  first  plsnt ;  and  the  third  plant  was 
more  or  less  a  failure.  He  also  spoke  of  the  value  of  worms 
in  the  aeration  of  the  soil,  of  deep  trenching,  and  the  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soiL  Mr.  Grose  gave  his  testimony  to  their 
advantage.  In  soils  devoid  of  nitrogen  this  treatment  was 
invaluable.  He  also  referred  to  the  value  of  experiments 
and  the  careful  noting  of  the  results.  The  psper,  though 
rather  shorter  than  usual,  was  most  interesting,  and  full  of 
information.  The  discussion  which  followed  wss  one  of  the 
best  which  the  members  have  participated  in,  and  was  taken 
up  from  both  scientific  and  practical  aspects.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  sccorded  the  lecturer  at  the  close  of  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  The  exhibition  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the 
great  hall,  and  was  another  of  this  society's  best  efforts. 
Table  decorations,  by  lady  members,  were  sdmlrably  shown. 
Miss  Welch,  Mr.  D.  Olliver,  and  Miss  Levi  making  charming 
displays.  Hardy  flowers  were  superbly  exhibited  snd  in 
plessing  variety.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  was  an  easy  flrst  for  six 
bunches  distinct.  This  exhibit  also  gained  a  cultural  certifi- 
cate. Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes,  Southampton,  was  second,  snd  Mr 
Levi,  Weybridge,  third.  In  s  class  for  a  collection  of  cut 
flowers  there  wss  a  remarkable  competition,  a  grand  lot  of 
Gloxinias  gaining  first  prfze  and  a  certificate  for  Mr.  Bland 
G.  SincUir,  HIghgate  Boad,  N.W.  A  splendid  lot  of  tufted 
Pansies  were  shown  in  this  clsss,  as  were  hardy  fiowers  and 
Orchids.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  exhibition  was  a  testimony 
to  the  cultural  skill  of  the  members,  and  it  was  essy  to  see 
that  the  different  subjects  were  taken  up  most  enthustasii- 
cally.  Mr.  George  Hobday,  a  Bomford  amateur,  staged 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Apples,  Tomatoes,  as  well  as  vege- 
tables in  variety,  and  each  subject  in  a  high  state  of 
development 

BBIQHTON  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

The  usual  summer  exhibition  of  the  above  society  was  held 
on  the  25th  ult.  in  the  Dome  and  the  Pavilion,  and  also  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Pavilion  under  a  tent,  in  which  the 
principal  plant  classes  were  placed.  There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  entries  and  in  the  number  of  exhibitors, 
and  a  very  fine  show  resulted.  The  weather  was  quite  fine, 
though  showers  threatened,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance. 
At  the  luncheon  to  the  Judges,  presided  over  by  the 
president,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Esq.,  a  very  satisfsctory 
account  was  given  of  the  prosress  of  the  society,  there 
having  been  a  substantial  addition  to  the  numtier  of 
members. 

Of  plants  there  were  charming  groups  arranged  for  effect ; 
Mr.  George  Miles,  nurseryman.  Hove,  was  first  with  sn 
arrangement  of  a  very  artistic  character ;  Lilies  were  a 
prominent  feature,  among  them  being  fine  examples  of  Lilium 


anratum  mbro-vittatum ;  Mr.  J.  Harper,  gsrdeocr  (a 
E.  G.  Tucker,  Esq-,  Preston  Park,  wss  second ;  beksdUtta, 
Crotons,  Ac,  in  good  character.  In  the  class  for  a  group d 
Ferns,  Mr.  Adams,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Shiffner,  Bart,  hnm, 
came  flrst ;  his  arrangement  was  perfect,  emecislly  tvoeosd 
of  finely-coloured  Adiantum  farieyense  ;  Messrs.  W.  Wkt 
and  Ca,  nurservmen.  Hove,  were  second. 

Tables  of  follsge  and  flowering  plants,  srrsnged  nodertiK 
Dome,  made  a  very  effective  feature.  Mr.  H.  Hesd,  Drin 
Nursery.  Hove,  came  first,  and  Mr.  Ctoorge  Miles  wss  steosd' 
both  with  pretty  tables.  Begonias,  shown  in  twelfet,  vcr 
fairly  good  ;  the  best  came  from  Mr.  J.  Buckshall,  nidracrto 
J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  Hassocks;  the  second  prise ftollto ICr. a 
Norman,  gardener  to  P.  H.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Wlthdeso.  taie 
medium-sixed  well-coloured  Crotons  were  shown  bj  Hmr. 
W.  Miles  and  Co.,  who  was  plsoed  flrst ;  and  Mr.  H.  GanictL 
gardener  to  B.  G.  Fletcher.  Esq.,  Preston  Fsrfc,  wh 
second.  Some  bright-coloured  DracsBuas  were  ahovs  bf 
Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson,  gardener  to  B.  Parish,  Esq.,  PiMtos. 
There  were  some  good  specimen  Palms,  and  ttien  wai  1 
class  for  a  single  Palm  also,  fine  examples  beiog  stsiei 
Messrs.  W.  Miles  and  Co.  were  flrst  with  six  jood  tpedoMs 
Ferns ;  Mr.  George  Stratford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Hart,  Brightos, 
wss  second.  One  collection  of  six  medium-sised  FndisiM  m 
staged.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  shown  in  sixes  were  both  v«D 
grown  and  bloomed,  and  made  striking  patches  of  eolosr. 
Goleuses  were  in  the  form  of  well-grown  and  brightlv-oolosrsl 
specimens.  There  were  pretty  table  plants,  sndweU-eolosrsd 
(SUadiums,  though  not  of  large  sise.  The  best  fosr  poU 
of  Lilium  speciosum  came  from  Mr.  G.  Eastwood,  gtrdmr 
to  Mrs.  Gould,  Hsssocks. 

Groups  of  plants  were  also  shown  by  genUeraen'igsrdssm 
and  amateurs ;  the  best  was  sat  up  by  Mr.  W.  E  Asdsnos. 
Tables  of  flowering  plants  were  also  shown  in  this  diTtaioi, 
and  also  table  plants. 

CITT  FIX>WSK8. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  these  would  be  identUulljr 
shown.  A  very  interesting  class  was  that  for  a  tsUe  of 
(3amations,  the  flowers  on  long  stems  and  sitsngBd  vttt 
suitable  foliaged  plants;  two  very  pretty  Ubleisppeind; 
the  flrst  prise  went  to  Mrs.  ShiflFner,  Lewes ;  Mr.  fl.  EDtett, 
nurseryman,  Hnrstpierpoint,  was  second.  Boses  weresUtUe 
undersixed,  but  fresh  and  bright ;  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gsfdcsff  to 
E.  M.  Evershed,  Esq.,  wss  flrst  with  twelve  bloom,  sad  il» 
with  twelve  Tea-scented  varieties ;  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gsrdeserto 
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Major  Thurlow,  Uckfleld,  was  second  in  both  «■«>. 
best  twelve  spikes  of  Gladioli  were  shown  I9  Um 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley,  ssd 
had  the  best  twenty-four  show  Dahliss,  showing  good  biooH 
for  the  season  ;  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Worthing,  wss  seoosd ;  the 
Crawley  flrm  were  also  flrst  with  twelve  very  prettjtaodNi 
of  single  Dahlias,  which  contained  two  or  three  aev 
varieties  ;  the  best  sorts  were  Aurora,  WilUan  FSnott, 
Leslie  Scale,  Columbine,  and  Snowdrop;  Messrs.  Chetlisd 
Sons  were  also  flrst  with  twelve  excellent  bunches  of  PoapaB 
Dahlias— Cyril,  Jessies,  Elsa,  and  Darkest  of  AH  werepatat 
In  the  twelve  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mem  I 
Stredwick  and  Son,  Silverhill,  St.  Leonards,  were  flnt  sithi 
very  flne  lot,  nearly  everyone  of  which  were  new  Taitttta. 

Certiflcates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Ella  Emner,  Gooct, 
Osprey,  Falcon,  Ivanhoe,  Florence,  George  Gordon,  ssd  MJn 
Florence  M.  Stredwick. 

In  the  amateur's  division  Mr.  P.  W.  TnUocfa,  Bore,  tk 
secretary  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  «bs  flnt  vttJidi 
excellent  bunches ;  and  he  also  took  Messrs.  Chesl  sod  Sm 
special  prise  for  six  vases  of  Cactus  Dshliss,  setting  ip 
admirable  blooms  in  both  esses.  Mr.  J.  Hsiper  hid  the 
best  six  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias. 

The  class  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  perennisk  m 
bulbous  plants  brought  a  very  fine  oolleotlon  from  Mr.  J. 
Davis,  who  was  Disced  flrst;  Mr.  W.  Msnton,  gsrdeocrto 
the  Bev.  B.  Mashiter,  Hnrstpierpoint,  wss  a  good  leoosi 
Mr.  Davis  also  came  flrst  with  twelve  distinct  khidi  of 
annuals ;  and  Mr.  F.  Baplev,  gardener  to  Miss  Vfsick,  Witi- 
dean,  was  second ;  both  beingin  good  form.  With  n 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  Mr.  H.  Harris  wss  first,  snd  Mr. J. 
Webber,  nurseryman,  Tonbridge,  second.  Asters  vere  uiny 
good.  Some  good  collections  of  cut  stove  snd  oeeDbosM 
plants  were  shown.  The  name  of  the  winner  of  tbe  uk 
prise  was  not  appended.  Hardy  perennials,  iu  ooUectiosi 
of  twelve  bunches,  were  very  good. 

Floral  Diooratioxs. 

The  best  bridal  bouquet,  and  also  that  Ibr  s  bsUioon. 
were  staged  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Trossell,  Tonbridse.  The  tat 
device  wss  a  harp  in  white  flowers ;  snd  s  good  ^'c*^ J^ 
the  second  prise.  There  were  some  very  pretty  dtoscr 
tables.  The  flrst  prise  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  0.  liod^f. 
Hailsham.  There  were  also  pretty  baskets  of  cut  floven 
Fruit. 

The  displsy  of  fruit  \ 
collection  of  eight  dishes  i 

grower,  Polegato.  He  L.^  ^.u,  .«....««  —  — -  _,. 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Dr.  Hogg  Peach,  Milton  Nectsrtoe,nA 
Bon  Chretien  Pears,  very  flne  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  Ac  v. 
K  Neal,  gardener  to  Mis.  Nix,  Tllgata.  was  s  good  «eoooa. 
Mr.  Ctore  also  had  the  best  collection  of  three  boochei  asa 
of  three  varieties  of  Grapes,  staging  In  flne  chsrscter  oroi 
Maroc,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Gradesks,  a  V»^SSi 
variety,  appearing  as  if  intermedUta  betwees  Bsduan 
Sweetwater  and  Foster's  Seedling.  Mr.  W.  Tsylor,  gsrHaew 
to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  was  a  good  second.  Beva 
Gros  Maroc,  Chasselss,  Napoleon  (very  goodX  ^^J^ST^ 
Court.  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Croos,  a^-. 
WortiUng,  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  '^'^ « 
Alexandria,  flne  bunches,  fsirly  well  coloured;  BrJUs. 
Jones,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Woodsly,  Wifelsford.  wsi  •«»«; 
Mr.  C.  Earl,  The  Gardens,  SomerhUl.  Tonbridge,  bM  uj 
best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  finely  <»loared  ^i" 
Mr.  E.  Neal  was  second.  The  best  two  bunches  were  Msiw 
of  Alexandria  from  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Earl  being  M^ood  v^ta  S 
same  sort.  The  best  two  dishes  of  Pssches  WMVJ[J;  S 
stone  and  Sea  Easle  from  Mr.  O.  FSirs  (Messrs.  YojJH 
Co.),  Hassocks;  Mr.  Eastwood  was  ssoood.   Mr.  flow  "■ 


JTRUIT. 

b  was  extensive  and  very  fine.  The  bej 
shes  was  set  up  by  Mr.  J.  Opce,  ft^t 
He   had    Gros  Maroc  and  Maiest  or 
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two  bunches  of  KceUrlBM,  bavliif  yery  fine  fniii 

of  MUtoB  and  SUnwlck  Sing*.  Mr.  Fdn  eominff  woood 
with  Ptne  An^  And  Spneer.  FendMi  and  NeoUruiM  ware 
nlao  alkoirn  in  aingle  diahet.  Tlia  bast  dish  of  Paars  was  Boo 
ChrAUen.  Mr.  T.  W.  Thomas,  Folaiate,  had  the  bast  four 
dtahM  of  deasari  Anaca,  tU.,  Ladr  Sodele/,  BeaaJ^  of  Bath, 
Worcestar  Faannaln,  and  Keny  npoin.  Mr.  A.  H.  Panona, 
Lewea,  waa  aeoond ;  his  beat  two  dUiea  ware  White  Melrose 
nad  iTiBh  Peach.  Lady  Bndeley  was  the  best  single  dish. 
CbUmsit  Apples  were  very  good,  the  best  among  them  being 
^  d*a.  Lord  Snfileld,  SoklinTllle,  and  the  Qaeen.    The 


beat  aliisle  dirii  was  KckllnTllla.    Plnms  were  good.    Mr.  J. 

Htntman,  Lewea,  had  the  best  fonr  dishes  in   Diamond, 

Waablngton,  Victoria,  and  Porple  Gage. 

Vegetabica  filled  a  large  room.    There  were  many  ool 

leettooa  competing  in  varioos  classes.  Potatoes  in  coUeetloos 

off  alx  diahas  were  a  fine  f eatnre. 
Tb«ra    ware    several  very  fine  miscellaneoas  exhibits, 

^— ^i«*g  them  a  magnificent  collection  of  foliage  and  flower* 
ins  planta,  arranged  with  great  skill  and  taste,  from  Messft. 
B2«Aln  and  Sons,  nnnerymen,  Brighton  and  Haasocks,  who 
also  had  a  representatire  collection  of  shmbs;  Mr.  T.  8. 
Ware,  Umlted,  JTeltham,  had  a  large  bank  of  hardy  flowers ; 
Mcaaia.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  filled  a  large  table  with 
tmt  treaa,  Tarions  plants,  cot  flowers.  Ac  ;  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  8oi»,  nnrserymeo.  West  Norwood,  had  fine  plants,  eat 
llowwia,  Ac  ;  Mr.  O.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  charming  Boees ; 
and  Mrs.  Banger,  alplnca,  Ac 

A  OOTTAOB  SHOW. 

ULPnTELL,   LlWISHAlf,   AHD    DlSTRICfT   GOTTAaiRS' 

HOBTICULTURAI.  SOOIBTT. 

TBB  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was 
bdd  hi  the  grounds  of  Birerdale  on  the  19th  and  SOth  nit., 
sad  though  the  weather  was  unfaTonrable,  It  proved  a 
neat  sacoeai  and  attracted  a  large  number  of  visitors.  At 
Iba  opening  ceremony,  the  president  (Mr.  H.  J.  Jones) 
eznUned  that  the  society  originated  through  some  dispute 
M  towho  could  grow  the  best  VegeUble  Marrows,  the  result 
being  a  competition,  which  attracted  so  much  Interest  that 
the  foUowittg  year  it  was  continued  and  other  vegetables 
added  to  the  list  for  competition.  Eventually  flowers  and 
planU  were  also  added.  The  society  has  oontinned  to 
nroeper  until  now  it  has  become  one  of  the  moat  important 
S  the  anbuiban  sodetiea.  The  most  important  work  of  the 
■odety  Is  that  the  allotment  ground,  which  oooslits  of 
1 100  plots,  is  under  the  control  of  the  committee,  and 


and  tricolor  Pelargoniums.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  Sand7 
enoouragee  the  last-named  handsome  leaved  plants,  and  theJ 
were  remarkably  well  grown.  Very  creditable  window  plant* 
were  also  shown  by  cottagers. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Sandy  show  Is  the  cut  flower 
classes ;  one  very  large  tent  and  a  portion  of  another  were 
required  to  give  accommodation  to  these  classes.  With 
twenty- four  Boees,  Meesrs.  O.  and  W.  Burch,  nurseryman, 
Peterborough,  were  placed  flrst  with  some  excellent  blooms ; 
the  deep  coloured  Hybrid  Perpetuals  were  particularly  flne, 
Horace  Veney  in  particular  oeing  in  Its  best  character; 
the  leading  blooms  were  Caroline  Testout,  Klllarney,  Dnke 


the  vcMtabla  grown  by  the  cottagers  would  compare 
tevourably  with  those  grown  by  more  experienced  cultl- 
vntota  and  under  more  favourable  conditiona.  One  of  the 
raise  la  that  a  member  holding  a  plot  is  liable  to  have  it 
taken  away  at  a  week's  notice  if  it  is  not  properly  eulti- 
^""  —••-—*- "-i  enforced 


of  Teck,  Bessie  Brown,  Mme.  Bagene  Verdler,  Frau 
Karl  Druschkl,  Mrs.  J.  Lalng,  Marie  Bsumann,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Comte  Bsimbaud,  Dr.  Andn,  Mrs.  B.  Mawley. 
and  Xavier  Olibo,  a  flne  lot  of  flowers  for  this  late  period  of 
the  year,  Messrs.  K.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hltchin,  were  second 
also  with  good  blooms,  chief  among  them  being  Her 
ty,  Marehloncss  of  Londonderry,  Tom  Wood,  F.  Karl, 
bii,  Niphetos,  Horace  Veraet,  Comte  Kalmbaud, 
Wagram,  Ac. ;  Memrs.  Harknea  and  Son,  Bedale, 
were  third.  With  eighteen  Tea-scented,  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Co.,  Hitohln,  were  flrst ;  they  had  in  good  character 
Bubens,  Mmc  Wagram,  Mrs.  B.  Mawley,  Brnest  Mets.  Jean 
Ducher,  Marie  van  Hootte,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  white 
Maman  Oochet,  Ac ;  Memrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale, 
were  second.  Meesrs.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchin,  were  flrst  I 
with  twenty-four  spikes  of  Gladioli ;  and  Mr.  C.  Bright, 
Cambridge,  was  second,  both  showing  in  admirable 
character. 

Dahlias  an  always  a  strong  featore  at  Sandy.  With 
thirty-six  blooms  of  show  varieties  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Varnham,  was  first,  and  Memrs.  Keynes  and  Co., 
nufierymen,  Salisbury,  were  second.  With  twenty-fonr 
varieties  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  florist,  Chippenham,  was  flrst, 
and  Mr.  J.  K.  Tranter,  Henley-on-Thames,  second.  With 
tweniy-four  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  shown  on  boards, 
Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  flrst.  There  were  excellent 
examples  of  Maid  of  Honour,  Imperator,  Ajax,  Mary 
Farasworth,  J.  W.  Wilkinson.  Albion,  Etna,  J.  H.  Jackson, 
Clarence  Webb,  Princess,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crowe.  Ac.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer  was  second,  and  Mr.  G. 
Humphries  third.  Cactus  Dahlias  in  twelve  bunches,  six 
blooms  in  each  bunch,  made  a  moat  attractive  display. 
Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  flrst  with  very  flne  blooms  of 
Beliance,  Sceptre,  and  Pink  Pearl  (three  new  varieties),  also 
Winsome.  Mabel  Tnlloch,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Etna,  Ac  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer  was  a  close  second.  He  had  in  flae  character 
Gabriel.  Lyric,  BrillUnt  (new),  Mrs.  B.  Mawlev  Brtghtnem, 
Ac  With  twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias  Mr.  H.  Brown, 
Luton,  came  flrst,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  were  second. 
The  clam  fur  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  bulbous  flowers  brought  a  splendid  collection  from 
Msasrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  who  bad  Lillnms,  Phloxes, 


^fnXit&m  buttt  is  rarely  that  this  rule  has  to  be  enforced.  All  aiaauv.  usaiuu  orvwiora,  jdvu«vku,  wuu  u«u  ajihuiub,  m.  iuva.^^ 
vie  witb  each  other  in  trying  to  secure  the  prizes  offered  Helianthus,  Pyretbrums,  Gladioli.  Scabiosa  caucasica  (very 
annually  for  the  best  kept  gardens,  and  also  for  the  prixes  I  fine),  Ac ;  Meuts.  Harkness  and  Co.,  Hitchio,  were  second  ; 
oirered  for  fiowers  and  vegeUbles  at  the  show,  the  number  I  and  Mr.  A.  &.  Searle,  Castle  Ashby,  third.  Sweet  Peas  were 
6i  entries  for  which  were  upwards  of  flOO.    The  vegetable  1  also  numerously  shown  in  bunches. 


ilaa^fB  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting.  In  the  fiower 
tent  some  capiUl  groups  were  set  up.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Bona  ccmtributed  a  fine  group  of  Begonias,  also  a  collection 
of  herbaceous  plants.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  a  miscellaneous 
groap.  In  which  Cannes,  Begonias,  and  CelosUu  were  arrenged 
UDotic  Palms,  Bambooa,  Eulalias,  and  other  light-follaged 


SANDY  HOBTICULTUKAL  SOCIETY. 
POR  ibbty-five  coneecutlve  years  a  flower  show  has  been 
bald  at  Sandy,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  on 
tlw  last  Thnreday  in  August,  and  in  the  grounds  of  Sandy 
Place,  which  Is  very  near  the  railway  station.  The  show 
oompvisca  almost  every  feature  that  can  interest  country 
people :  planU,  flowers,  frniu  and  vegetables ;  farm  produce, 
Cdiidlng  cereals ;  market  garden  produce,  for  Sandy  Is  the 
eentrw  of  a  huge  market  i^urdening  Industry ;  needlework, 
knitting,  dressed  dolls,  machine  and  hand  work ;  stuffed 
^^w^^tm^  photograi^y,  honey,  butter,  eggs,  trussed  fowls, 
Ac,  In  all  some  866  elaseea ;  in  addition,  dogs,  rabbits,  cage 
bfrda,  and  pigeons  are  extensively  shown,  a  large  number 
of  tenta  being  required,  and  quite  an  army  of  Judses.  The 
aodety  has  a  remarkable  organisation ;  It  has  a  good  wo.  king 
ooDunlttae  of  thirty-three  members,  in  addition  to  the 
oflksen,  and  in  all  the  leading  villages  in  Bedfordsliire  and 
the  adjacent  conntiee  there  is  a  district  committee  looking 
after  subscriptions  and  exhibitors,  and  organising  travelling 
conveniences.  Sandy  is  generally  favoured  with  flne  weather, 
and  there  was  an  enormous  attendance,  excursion  trains 
eoming  from  aU  parts. 

Plants. 
Sandy  must  have  flne  specimen  pUnts,  and  offers  a  flrst  prise 
of  ten  pounds.  This  drews  Mr.  Jss.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham, 
to  the  Bedfordshire  village,  and  on  this  occasion  he  took 
the  flrst  prise  with  flne  exsmples  of  BougainviUeas  Qypheril, 
glabra,  and  sanderlana,  Statices  intermedia  and  profuse, 
Eiieaa  eweriana  and  marnockiana,  Ixora  macrostyla  (Dnfilt), 
Stephanotls  floribunda,  and  AUamanda  nobilis.  Mr.  W. 
Vaase,  nurseryman,  Leamington,  came  second ;  he  had  flne 
examplea  of  Brica  actoniana,  E.  amula  and  E.  Exquisite, 
Biiea  Pllgrimli,  Allamanda  noMlis,  A.  Henderson!,  Ac  Mr. 
W.  Findi,  nurseryman,  Coventry,  was  third  ;  so  Sandy  can 
tttract  our  three  leading  exhibitors  of  specimen  plants.  It 
Is  something  for  a  country  horticultural  society  to  offer  £30 
in  prlxee  in  this  one  clam.  In  the  class  for  a  group,  two 
nretty  ones  were  arranged :  Mr.  W.  Finch  was  flrst  and 
Sir.  Vanse  second.  Some  pretty  table  plants  were  also 
stsged. 

In  the  amateur's  division  for  six  folUge  plants,  Mrs. 
AftUl,  Woodbury  Hall,  Sandy,  was  flrst  with  well  developed 
mbjecta,  and  Mr.  Humphreys,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  W.  Marshall, 
BBi»H«fMi  Tower,  was  second.  The  best  six  Fuchsias  came 
fioB  Mr.  Eb  Leeds-Smiih.  Sandy.  Stove  and  green- 
booie  plants  were  alro  shown  in  sixes;  also  C^leus, 
'     '     Ferns,    Balsams,   Cockscombs,    always  very    fine, 


planta  In  several  classes,  and  lonal  Ivy-leaved  I  ciliolare),  and  others. 


In  the  amateurs'  division  there  were  classes  for  Dahlias, 
Boses,  Gladioli,  Marigolds,  Ac.  and  they  were  all  well  filled. 
Fruit  was  well  represented  also.  Mr.  J.  Bsrson,  the 
Gardens,  Hinchinbrook,  Huntingdon,  was  placed  first  witb 
eight  dishec  He  had  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  Peaches  and  NecUrines  (both  very  fine),  Figs, 
Melons,  Ac;  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  the  Gardens,  Gaddesden,  was  a 
good  second.  Mr.  A.  K.  Searle,  Castle  Aihhy,  had  the  best 
six  dishes,  and  Mr.  T.  Lockie.  the  Gardens.  Diddington  Hall, 
was  second.  Mr.  W.  C.  Modral,  the  Gardens,  Old  Warden 
Park,  was  first  with  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes.  Mr.  C.  J.  Gribble,  Biggleswade,  had  the  best  two 
bunches  of  Alicante.  Mr.  Barson  came  first  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  Peaches,  NecUrines,  Melons,  Figs,  and  Plums 
were  well  shown ;  red  Plums  were  more  numerous  than  the 
pale  ones;  culinary  and  dessert  Apples  were  somewhat 
poor. 

Vegetables  were  finely  shown  in  competition  for  the 
spedal  prizes  offered  by  Meurs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  £.  Webb 
and  Sons,  and  others,  but  the  crowded  state  of  the  tents 
prevented  any  particulars  being  gathered.  There  were  some 
pretty  table  decorations,  Ac. 

Large  silver-gtlt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dobbie 
and  O).,  Bothesay,  for  Dahlias,  Roses,  Pentstemons,  Ac,  a 
very  fine  display,  and  a  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to 
fancy  Dahlia  WUliam  Sheldon  ;  to  Messrs.  Hobbles  and  Co. 
(John  Green),  Dereham,  for  a  most  elaborate  display  of 
Dahlias,  Boses,  Ac,  and  they  were  awarded  oertiflcates  of 
merit  for  climbing  Bose  Dorothy  Perkins,  and  for  two 
charming  Cactus  Dahlias,  viz..  Effective  and  Dainty ;  and  to 
Mr.  W.  B.  Child,  nurseryman,  Acock's  Green,  for  cut  flowers. 
Silver  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peter- 
borough, for  Carnations.  Ac,  and  to  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Brown, 
Stamford,  for  plants  and  cut  flowers.  A  certiflcate  of  merit 
was  also  awarded  to  Dahlia  (show)  Bothesay,  from  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer.  A  collection  of  cut  flowers,  Clematis,  Ac,  was 
also  staged  by  Messrs.  Wood  and  Ingram,  nurserymen, 
Huntingdon. 

KOYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
ON  Tuesday  last  the  Drill   Hail   was  almost  filled   with 
Dahlias,  tho  occasion  being  the  National  Dahlia  Society's 
annual  show.    Very  little  fruit,  few  Orchids,  or  other  plants 
were  exhibited. 

Orchid  CoMMimB. 

Present:  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
0  Brien,  W.  H.  White,  W.  Boxall,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  E.  Hill, 
J.  W.  Odell,  F.  Sander.  Walter  Cobb,  and  de  B  Crawshay. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks, 
showed  some  handsome  Orohids— for  insUnce,  Cattleya  Lr>rd 
Rothschild  (C.  gaskelliana  x  C.  aarea),  C.  Germania  (C. 
schofieldiana  x  hardyanaX  C.  Mrs.  Pitt  (C.  Harrisoni  x  G. 
anrea),  Brasso-Cattleya  gigas-digbyana,  Cattleya  snavior 
superba  (C.  intermedia  x  Mendelli),  Sophro-Liclia  Gratrixic 
magniflca,  Cypripedium  Mme.  G.  Trufiault  (C.  Stonel  x  C. 


Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Holloway,  N ,  showed  a 
small  gronp  of  Orebids  that  contained  several  Cypripedinms, 
CoBlogyne  massangeana,  Vanda  tricolor  The  Glen  var.,  and 
Cattleya  crispa. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  several 
hybrid  Orohids,  notably  Lallo-Cattleya  bletchleyensis  (L. 
tenebroea  x  C.  gigas).  L.-C.  Martineti  (C.  Moesi»  x  L. 
tenebrosa),  (Svpripedium  Transvaal  (C.  chamberlainianum 
X  C.  rothschildianum),  Phalanopsls  Esmeralda,  Ac. 

New  Orchids. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Cattleya  X  pittiana  Wiiton  PotUr't  variety.  —  A  large 
fiower,  with  rosy  buff  drooping  sepals  and  petals  and  broad 
handsome  purple  lip,  fringed  with  white.  The  upper  part 
of  the  lip  is  suffused  with  red-brown.  Cattleya  aurea  and 
C.  granulosa  schofieldiana  are  the  parents.  Shown  by  J. 
Wilson  Potter,  Esq.,  Elmwood,  Croydon  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Young). 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Cattleya  Bxqui9Ua.^C.  Holfordii  x  C.  Parthenia  var. 
Prince  of  Wales  are  the  parents  of  this  new  Cattleva.  The 
flowers  are  small,  with  white  sepala  and  petals,  and  purple- 
tipped  lip  with  yellow  throat.  Altogether  a  dainty  flower. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans. 

CattUya  TankerviUce.—K  hybrid  between  Cattleya  bicolor 
I  and  Cattleya  Rex.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  buff-coloured 
towards  the  margins,  paling  towards  the  centre.  The  lip  is 
rich  purple,  and  shows  remarkably  well  against  the  IlAht 
sepals  and  petals.  From  Meurs.  Stanley,  Ashton,  and  Co., 
Southgate,  N. 

Fruit  CoKMirrBB. 

Present :  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  H.  Balder- 
son,  Henry  Esling,  Owen  Thomas,  F.  L.  Lane,  G.  Reynolds, 
J.  Willard,  Horace  J.  Wright,  James  Gibeon,  Alex.  Dean, 
William  Fyfe,  Geoige  Keif,  John  Jauues,  H.  Markham,  W. 
Poupart,  8.  Mortimer,  J.  Cheal,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

There  were  several  new  Melons,  a  new  Grape,  a  new 
Tomato,  a  new  Apple,  and  a  new  Marrow  before  the  fruit 
committee,  but  no  awards  were  made 

Lady  Plowden,  Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon  (gardener,  Mr. 
Clarke),  showed  a  collection  of  fruit  that  comprised  very 
good  Uumboldt,  Pine-apple,  Newton,  Lord  Napier,  and 
Stanwick  Elnige  Nectarines,  Dymond  Peach,  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay  Plum,  and  Citrons.    Silver  Bankslan  medal. 

Floral  Coxmittbb. 

Present :  Mr.  H.  B.  May  (chairmanX  Messrs.  W.  Marshall, 
Richard  Dean,  C.  I.  Drnery,  J.  F.  McLeod,  W.  Howe,  G. 
Reuthe,  W.  Bain,  H.  Tarner,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  Jefferies,  R. 
Wallace,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.James,  G.  Paul, 
J.  Walker,  J.  Fraser,  B.  T.  Cook,  J.  Hndson,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Page  Roberu. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  Vines  from  (Antral 
China,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Co.,  Chelsea,  on 
Tuesday  last,  were  the  most  interesting  new  plants  on  this 
occasion.  There  were  some  seven  species,  all  distinct,  and 
good  serviceable  garden  plants.  The  names  are  Vltls 
megaphylla.  with  blpinnate  leaves  15  inches  long  and 
12  Inches  wide  at  base,  slightly  glaucous  beneath,  and  the 
rachis  red.  V.  Thomsoni  has  flve-lobed  leaves,  reddish 
above  and  purple-violet  beneath.  A  neat  and  attractive 
plant,  and  one  that  clings  well.  V.  aconltlfolia  Is 
almoBt  self  descriptive,  the  Ave  -  parted  leaves  are 
distinctly  and  deeply  notched.  V.  armata  Is  a  broad-leaved 
plant,  with  entire  ovate  leaves,  the  leaf-stalks  and  stems  of 
which  are  thickly  studded  with  spines.  V.  sinensis  is  a 
near  approach  to  V.  Colgnetlie,  with  bioad,  ovate,  entire,  as 
well  as  flve-lobed  leaves  often  on  the  same  plant.  V. 
flexuosa  Wilsoni  is  a  small  glossy-leaved  species,  the  leaves 
ovate-acuminate,  dark  green,  and  reddish  below;  most 
attractive.  V.  Romanetlis  a  broad-leaved  species  after  V. 
sinensis,  and  promises  to  be  valuable  for  pergolas  and  the 
like.  Buddleia  variabilis  var.  veitcblana  was  also  well 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  a  small  group  of  Calceolaria 
Barbldgel  was  also  shown  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhlll,  set  up  their 
first  display  of  early  Chrysanthemums,  of  which  Carrie,  a 
rich  gold ;  The  Champion,  gold,  with  broad  fiorets  ;  Gertie, 
salmon-buff,  with  deeper  centre;  Champ  de  Neige,  pure 
white;  Orange,  reddish  chestnut;  and  Peat  lie,  rosy  lilac, 
were  the  best. 

Messrs.  Hobble  and  Co.,  Dereham,  showed  Fuchsia  Presi- 
dent Ooselli,  a  plant  almost  midway  between  F.  fulgens  and 
F.  corymblflora,  and  wiih  very  ample  follsge  ;  also  Fuolisia 
H.  Henkell,  a  variety  wlih  dark  leafage  and  pendent  coral- 
red  flowers. 

Mr.  George  Paul  showed  a  flne  spike  of  Gladiolus  Princess, 
very  vivid  In  colour  and  wide-expanding  flowers. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  showed  good 

nicies  of  Phlox  Lady  Eiuloch,  a  variety  with  salmony  pink 
rers;  aud  Mr.  Younir,  Southend,  Essex,  had  plants  of 
Pelargonium  Southend  Gem,  a  sport  from  Raspail  that  In 
some  respects  is  like  West  Brighton  Gem.  It  Ls  semi-double 
and  free-flowering. 

Messrs  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  shdwed  Lobelia 
Feltham  Beauty,  a  scarlet  and  white  form  of  L.  cardlnalls. 
The  same  firm  also  exhibited  Llllum  anretum  Fashiori,  a 
widely-expanded  form. 

Gladiolus  Mrs.  V.  Lennell,  a  form  of  G.  naoceanus,  with 
blush-white  petals  andaiich  crimson  blotch  on  the  lower 
peUl,  was  shown  by  W.  C.  Bull,  Esq.,  Ellington  Road,  Rams- 
gate.  It  Is  very  showy,  and  a  good  spike  would  be  most 
effective. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  Dorking,  also  showed  Gladioli, 
chiefly,  however,  of  the  purplish  and  violet  shades.  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  large  vase  of  Carnation 
Noiii,  a  salmon-red  variety,  with  a  good  clovd  perfume,  and 
the  flowers  on  strong  stems. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Ct)lche8ter,  showed  Gladiolus 
Baron  J.  Uulot,  deep  violet-purple;  G.  Mephlstopheles, 
scarlet  and  yellow,  wiih  crimson  flakes,  and  G.  Van  Dael, 
a  lovely  rose-salmon,  with  an  enormous  spike  of  handsome 
flowers.  This  last  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  we  have 
seen  this  season. 
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New  Plants. 

VitU  Thomsoni,—A  remarkable  and  attractive  species. 
The  leaves  are  flve-lobed,  of  a  reddish  shade  od  the  apper 
surface,  and  a  distinct  violet-pnrple  on  the  reverse  side. 
They  are  supported  ou  short  stalks  about  6  inches  long.  By 
means  of  tendrils  the  stems  and  branches  readily  obtain 
support.  From  every  point  of  view  this  is  a  valuable  climber. 
First-class  certificate. 

V.  armada.— This  is  as  vigorous  in  growth  as  Y.  GolgnetiaB, 
and  has  broadly  ovate  entire  leaves,  the  petioles  snd  main 
stems  being  abundantly  studded  with  nearly  erect  spines. 
A  handsome  snd  showy  species.    Award  of  merit. 

V.  megaphyUa.^A  specirs  with  more  or  less  bipinnate 
1ea%'es,  the  lobes,  as  also  the  divisions,  widely  separated. 
The  leaves  when  fully  developed  are  16  inches  long  and 
12  inches  broad.  At  the  base  the  rachis  is  pale  red,  the 
leaves  dark  green  above  and  glaucous  beneath.  Awaid  of 
merit. 

V,  Jlexuota  Wil*<mi,—ThiB  species  should  be  admirably 
suited  to  small  gardens  by  reason  of  its  neat  habit  of  growth. 
The  dark  glossy  green  leaves  are  about  2  inches  across, 
ovate  Acuminate,  crenate,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  under 
surface.  It  is  a  good  and  compact  grower,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  set.    Award  uf  merit. 

V,  HfMnsit.— This  Vine  has  the  peculiarity  of  producing 
simple  cordate  leaves  and  three  or  five  parted  leaves  on  the 
same  plant.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  to  be  a  variable  species, 
yet  not  the  less  beautiful  on  this  account.  It  is  tal)  and . 
vigorous,  abundantly  furnished  with  foliage.  Award  of 
merit. 

All  of  the  above  were  shown  by  Meisrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea.  The  plants,  together  with  others  men- 
tioned in  our  general  report,  were  collected  in  Central 
China  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  certainly  constitute  an  admirable 
series  of  these  good  climbing  plants. 

Chry9anthemum  The  Champion,  —  An  early  -  flowering 
variety  and  quite  distinct  in  the  broad  florets  that  slightly 
incurve  at  the  ends.  The  colour  is  a  deep  rich  gold.  From 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Bedhlll.  Award  of 
merit. 

Chryianthemum  maximum  King  Bdward.—k  very  large 
pure  white  broad-petalled  variety,  possibly  the  largest  of 
the  muny  now  in  commerce.  From  Mr.  W.  Angus, 
Penicuick,  N.B.    Award  of  merit. 

Tamarix  hittpida  (B»tivaii».—A  pleasing  variety  with  erect 
graceful  inflorescences  of  a  red*pink  hue.  From  Messrs. 
Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Bxeter.    Award  of  merit. 

Hidalgoa  WtrckUL—A  beautiful  gathering  of  flowers  of 
this  capital  climbing  plant  was  shown,  the  brilliant  orange- 
vermilion  colour  being  most  sfTective.  It  was  also  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  flowers  had  been  cut  from  a  plant  growing 
in  the  open.  Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford, 
Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Bain>.    Award  of  merit. 

Gladxoius  Van  Duel  (Qandavensts).— The  spikes  shown 
wer«  handsome  and  well  filled  with  beautiful  flowers  of  a 
pretty  shade  of  soft  salmon  with  delicate  roie-pink  shading. 
The  spikes,  we  weie  informed,  were  merely  taken  from  the 
beds  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  with  no  preparation  for  the 
exhibition  table.  From  Messrs.  B.  W.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester.    Award  of  merit. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETY. 
On  Tuesday  last  this  society  held  its  annual  exhibition  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  kindly  lent  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  occasion.  The  display  made 
by  the  Dahlias  was  particularly  bright  and  attractive ;  In 
fact,  the  show  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  Cactus  varieties  were 
strongly  represented,  and  Pompon  and  single  varieties  were 
also  well  shown.  The  classes  devoted  to  the  large  show 
biooms  made  a  brilliant  display  in  themselves.  Several  new 
Cactus  and  Pompons  and  one  single  were  certificated,  but  no 
show  varieties  gained  awards.  The  non-competitive  exhibits 
of  Dahlias  by  nurserymen  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition.  There  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of  Dahlia 
enthusiasts  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  them  Mr. 
E.  Mawley,  president  uf  the  society.  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  P.  W.  TuIIoch,  who  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Hudson,  Judges  and  exhibitors  found 
tliat  admirable  arrangements  had  been  made. 

Nurserymen— Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  with  a  bright  display  of 
medium-sized  blooms  of  excellent  form.  Among  the  t)est 
were  Richard  Dean,  maroon ;  Dr.  Keynes,  oranse-buff ;  John 
Hickling,  rich  yellow  ;  Henry  Bond,  rich  rose-lilac  ;  Warrior, 
glowing  red  ;  John  Walker,  white ;  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  a  good  second— the  blooms 
were  of  very  good  form  and  of  brilliant  colours;  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer,  Faniham,  was  third. 

Thirty-six  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  William  Trcseder, 
Cardiff.  Some  fine  blooms  were  Included  In  this  stand, 
not«bly  John  Walker,  white  ;  Mr.  Saunders,  rich  yellow  and 
white;  Mrs.  David  Saunders,  rose -purple;  Mrs.  G.  R. 
Qefferd,  yellow  ;  Duke  of  Fife,  dark  red  ;  and  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
pink  and  white.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  was 
second ;  the  colours  In  his  exhibit  were  most  distinct  and 
good,  but  the  blooms  lacked  the  splendid  form  of  the  first 
prize  lot.    Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame.  Oxon,  was  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks,  with  handsf>me  well -formed  flowers.  S.  Mortimer, 
purple ;  Crimson  King ;  William  Powell,  yellow ;  and 
Peacock,  dark  crimson,  with  white  tipped  petals,  were  of  the 
best.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Frome,  were 
second  with  very  bright,  good  blooms,  and  Mr.  George 
Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  third. 

Eighteen  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  George  Humphries, 
The  Nurseries,  Kington  Langley,  Wilts.  Arthur  Rawlings, 
dark  red  ;  James  Cocker,  purple-crlnison ;  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
pink ;  and  R.  T.  Rawlings,  rich  yellow,  were  the  best  of  a 
good  lot.  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Frome, 
were  a  good  second,  although  one  or  two  of  their  blooms 
lacked  size ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Sevenoaks, 
was  third. 


Twelve  blooms:  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Hart  Street' 
Henley-on-Thames,  with  some  good  blooms ;  second,  Messrs* 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley. 
Cactub  Dahlias. 

Eighteen  varieties  (in  bunches) :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Stred- 
wlck  and  Son,  St.  Leonards,  with  a  very  handsome  exhibit 
The  pinks  were  especially  good,  for  instance,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Wilkinson,  Pearl,  Diadem,  Rainbow,  Comet,  and  Ella 
Kraemar ;  Ivanhoe,  old  gold ;  Mrs.  Wlnsianley,  bright  red ; 
Oliver  Twist,  red  ;  and  Florence  Stredwlck  were  distinct  and 
good.  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Howe  House  Nurseries, 
(^mbrldge,  were  second.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  yellow  ; 
Albatross,  white;  and  J.  H.  Jackson,  maroon,  were  yetj 
good  In  a  collection  of  somewhat  small  blooms.  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  were  third. 

Twelve  varieties,  in  bunches :  First,  Mr.  John  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon,  with  Mrs.  Mawley,  Eva,  Crimson  Gem,  and 
Rtymond  Parhes  as  the  best  blooms.  Mr.  8.  Mortimer  was 
a  very  good  second  with  finely-formed  flowers.  Queen 
Alexandra,  rosy  buff,  a  new  seedling,  was  noticeable.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  was  third. 

Forty-eight  blooms,  distinct :  Flrat,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  Cambridge,  with  a  very  bright  display.  There  were 
some  splendidly-coloured  flowers  among  them,  and  we  may 
mention  Roslne,  rich  rose ;  Gilbert,  yellow ;  Maurice,  rich 
crimson-purple ;  Blanche,  white  ;  Phineas,  bright  red ;  Olga, 
rich  rose-lilac  ;  Ida,  pale  yellow ;  H.  Jackson,  maroon.  Of 
the  varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Burrell  forty  of  them  were  of  his 
own  raising.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  were 
second,  and  their  stand  contained  many  good  blooms. 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwlck  and  Son  were  third. 

Twenty-four  varieties,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  W.  Baxter, 
The  Nurseries,  Woking,  with  some  blight  and  large  blooms. 
A  really  good  lot.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Faniliam,  Surrey,  was 
second,  and  his  exhibit  included  some  splendid  blooms; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff. 

Twelve  varieties  in  vases:  First,  Messrs.  J.  C^eal  and 
Sons,  Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley,  who  exhibited  a  meri- 
torious display.  Perhaps  the  best  vaseful  was  Mrs.  de  Luca, 
rich  yellow,  the  outer  petals  pale  bronze.  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale. 
Sevenoaks,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and 
Co.  third. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 
Twenty-four  varieties  in  bunches:  First,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  with  a  lovely  lot.  Mr.  Turner  grows  and 
shows  these  pretty  flowers  most  successfully,  invariably 
coming  out  best  for  Pompons.  Mlgnon.  deep  purple; 
Bacchus,  bright  red ;  Emily  Hopper,  yellow ;  San  Toy, 
white,  edged  puiple  ;  and  Cyril,  dark  red,  were  among  the 
best.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfleld  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  were  second  with  a  very  attractive  collection  ;  and 
Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  was  thlid. 

Twelve  varieties  In  bunches :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and 
i^ons,  Fromefleld,  Fiome.  Bacchus,  red ;  Nerlssa,  rose-pink ; 
Emily  Hopper,  yellow ;  B.  Harper,  red ;  and  Nellie  Broom- 
head,  rich  lilac,  were  best.  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  George  Humphries, 
Kington  Langley,  third. 

SIKQLE  DAHLIAR 

Twenty-four  varieties :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  with  a  beautiful  display.  There  were  some  lovely 
things  among  them,  for  example,  Eric,  gold  and  pale  purple  ; 
Miss  RobertP,  yellow ;  Serita,  rich  crimson  ;  Snowdrop, 
white,  yellow  centre  ;  Formosa,  scarlet :  Beauty's  Eye,  lilac- 
pink  ;  Vesuvius,  bright  scarlet.   Mr.  M.  V.  Seale  was  second. 

Twelve  varieties  :  First,   Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  with 

some  good  fiowers.    Miss  Roberts  and  Beauty's  Eye  were  of 

the  best.    Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Sons,  Frome,  were  second, 

and  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  third. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Shower  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias :  First,  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff;  second,  Mr.  Seale,  Sevenoaks;  third,  Mr.  Kimfoerleys, 
Queen's  Road  Nursery,  Kenllworth. 

Vase  of  Pompon  Dahlias  :  First,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  Wey- 
bridge ;  second,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale ;  third,  Mr.  Kimberleys, 
Kenilwoith. 

Fancy  single  Dahlias,  six  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson, 
Gunnersbury  Hcuse  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame; 
third,  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks. 

Amateurs'  Division.— Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias. 

A  considerable  bulk  of  the  membership  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  la  made  up  of  amateurs,  who  grow  plants  in 
number  according  to  their  convenience  for  cultivation. 
They  grow  only  the  show  varieties,  caring  little  or  nothing 
for  the  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  types.  This  class  plants 
yearly  a  large  number  of  Dahlias,  and  to  them  the  show  type 
represenU  the  ideal  of  form  and  beauty.  Readers  of  The 
Garden  would  be  greatly  astonished  could  they  realise 
anything  like  the  quaatities  of  cuttings  and  plants  of  show 
Ddhlias  annually  distributed. 

With  twenty-four  blooms,  Mr.  Thomas  Anstlss,  Brill, 
Bucks,  an  old  Dahlia  grower,  won  the  first  prize  in  cash  and 
a  silver  challenge  cup.  His  leading  blooms  were  William 
Powell,  John  Hickling,  Duchess  of  Albany,  John  Walker, 
Dr.  Keynes.  Marjorle,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  J.  T.  West,  and  Mrs.  W.  Slack.  Mr.  J.  Pilling, 
Gee  Cross,  Hyde,  was  second  with  somewhat  similar  varie- 
ties ;  and  Mr.  W.  Peters  third. 

With  eighteen  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Parker,  Ivy  Hatch,  Seven- 
oaks, was  first,  having  as  his  leading  fiowers  Duke  of  Fife, 
Dandy,  Duchess  of  York,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  Henry  Eckford, 
Dr.  Keynes,  Florence  Tranter,  and  Matthew  Campbell. 
Mr.  S.  Cooper,  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  took  the  second  prize  ; 
and  Mr.  £.  T.  Matthews,  Derby,  the  third. 

With  twelve  blooms  from  which  fancy  varieties  were 
excluded,  Mr.  John  Newman,  Bell  Inn,  Kingswood,  Bristol, 
was  placed  first  with  some  excellent  flowers,  chief  among 
them  being  Mr.  Glaucock,  Marjorie,  R.  T.  Rawlings,  Ht, 
Keynes,  Duchess  of  York,  Florence  Tranter,  the  Rev.  George 
Rawlings,  and  Richard  Dean  ;  Mr.  J.  Cousins,  Greenway 
Lane,  Cheltenham,  was  second. 

With  six  varieties,  a  class  In  which  there  were  several 
competitors,  Mr.  G.  Hood,  Langley  Burrell,  Cheltenham, 


took  the  first  prize.  He  had  In  excellent  character  Atthsr 
Rawlinos,  John  Walker.  Ethel  Britton,  B.  T.  Rswlino. 
Shottesham  Hero,  and  Mrs.  Gladstone.  Mr.  F.  Orinstesd! 
Beaufort  Park,  Battle,  oame  second,  also  with  some  iMd 
blooms ;  and  Mr.  J.  Britton  was  third. 

With  twelve  fancy  Dahlias,  Mr.  8.  Cooper  came  (int. 
He  had  fn  tipped  and  striped  flowers  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Csnm 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Dandy,  Hercules,  Sunset,  Matther  Campbell' 
Watchman,  &c. ;  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Antlss  was  a  good  second' 

With  six  fancies,  Mr.  J.  Newman  came  to  the  fore.  He  bad 
in  good  character  Mrs.  Saunders,  Gaiety,  Matthew  CampbelL 
Hero,  and  two  others ;  Mr.  J.  Cousins  was  second,  sod  ICr 
A.  Parker  third. 

CACTUS  Dahlias. 

Next  came  a  class  for  six  bunches  of  Cactus  varieties,  ilx 
blooms  in  a  bunch,  shown  in  vases  with  appropriate  foUasK 
There  appeared  to  be  but  one  exhibitor,  the  first  prize  soitf 
to  Mr.  B.  Turner,  Hippington,  Sevenoaks,  the  vartetici 
unnamed. 

With  nine  bunches,  three  blooms  in  a  bunch,  Mr.  P.  W. 
TuUoch,  Hove,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  vis 
well  ahead  with  fine  biooms  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  J.  H. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  £.  Mawley  (awarded  «  silver  medal  for  tbe 
best  bunch  in  this  division) ;  P.  W.  Tulloch,  Fiorenoe,  Min 

F.  M.  Stredwlck,  a  flue  new  white ;  H.  T.  Robertson,  Hit 
Winstanley,  Lucifer,  a  bright  coloured  flower,  ^ ;  Mr.  W. 
Peters  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Qulnland  third. 

With  six  vases,  Mr.  H.  Brown,  Luton,  came  first ;  lie  bsd 
good  bunches  of  Ajax,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lord  Roberts,  J.  H. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  K  Mawley,  and  Up-to-date ;  Mr.  F.  Grintesd 
took  the  second  prize. 

The  best  twenty-four  blooms  of  Cactus  shown  on  boaids 
were  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Horsell,  Woking.  He  had 
in  fine  character  Alpha,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Floradon,  Clais 

G.  Stredwlck,  Uncle  Tom,  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  J.  W.  Fife, 
Mabel  Tulloch,  Gaillard,  Mrs.  Clinton,  Winnlfrcd,  Eicfaaid 
Dean,  Ringdove,  Lyric,  ^kc.  Mr.  J.  Bryant,  St  Maitlai 
Terrace,  Salisbury,  was  second,  also  with  excellent  biooni: 
and  Mr.  J.  Shoebridge,  St.  Margaret's,  Bast  Griostesd,  vu  i 
third. 

With  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  H.  Brown  was  again  to  thefbn 
He  had  in  very  good  character  Ajax.  Charies  Woolbridie, 
Mrs.  K  Mawley,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lord  Roberts,  Rods^ 
Exquisite,  and  Mrs.  Carter  Page.  Mr.  E.  T.  Mstthen 
42,  Almond  Street,  Derby,  was  second,  and  Mr.  0.  Qainlasd 
third. 

With  six  blooms  there  was,  as  in  the  former  clsas,  s  kees 
competition,  Mr.  N.  Lockyer,  QreenhUl  Park,  New  Banet, 
Uklns  the  first  prize  with  capital  examples  of  Alpha,  Vesu. 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Jones,  Lord  Roberts,  Starfish,  and  Britannia. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

With  twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms,  Mr.  H. 
Brown  was  first  with  charming  blooms  of  Emily  Hopper, 
Dr.  Jim,  Rosebud,  Nerisss,  Hypatia,  and  DistiacUoo;  lU. 
J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  came  aaooad; 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  The  Whin  Gardens,  Surbiton,  thU. 

With  six  varieties  Mr.  A.  Brown,'  of  Lutoo,  osme  tat 
His  best  blooms  were  Loma  Doone,  Buttercup,  Nerian,isi 
Bacchus.    Mr.  T.  Grazeley,  North  Street,  Luton,  was  i 
and  Mr.  J.  Britton,  Brentwood,  third. 

Single  Dahliae. 

With  six  varieties  in  bunches  of  ten  blooms  Mr.  J. 
Hudson  came  first  with  Leslie  Seale,   William  Pi 
Columbbie,   Polly   Eccles,   Eric,  and  one  other.    Mr.  _ 
Mawley,  the  president  of  the  society,  Rosebank,  Berl[ba» 
stead,  came  second  with  good  bunches  of  Victoria,  Foil; 
Eccles,  Tommy,  Aurora,  &c  ;  Mr.  W.  Peters  wa«  thiitL 

With  six  bunches,  six  biooms  in  each,  the  Rev.  8.  Spenoir 
Pearce,  Woodstock,  Oxon,  was  first.  He  had  very  food 
Beautvs  Bye,  VictorU,  Columbia,  and  Polly  Eccles. 

With  twelve  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  arrsnged  for 
eflTect  with  foliage,  Mr.  £.  Mawley  was  first  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hudson  second,  but  this  class  was  not  a  success  fron  as 
artistic  point  of  view. 

Deoorative  Classes. 

The  best  basket  of  Dahlia  blooms,  arranged  with  any  kind 
of  foliage,  came  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Needa  He  liad  pll^ 
coloured  Cactus  varieties,  with  bronzy  and  green  foliage,  as 
excellent  piece  of  work.  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  Ssrenoaki, 
came  second,  also  wiUi  a  pretty  basket  of  Cactus  Dahlisi, 
similarly  arranged. 

Mr.  Needs  also  had  the  best  vase  of  twelve  Dahlia  bloom, 
similarly  arranged  with  foliage.  He  had  a  miztore  of 
scarlet  and  crimson  Cactus  Dahlias,  with  bronze  sod  nrie- 
gated  foihHse.  Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch  was  second ;  he  hsd  deep 
orange  Cactus  with  bronze  and  greeu  foliage.  Mr.  F.  6. 
Oliver,  Toillngton  Park,  was  third. 

The  best  three  vases  of  blooms  of  C^tus  Dahlias,  also 
arranged  with  foliage,  were  from  Mr.  Tulloch,  who  had  is 
good  character  Mrs.  £.  Mawley,  Lucifer,  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Page.  Mr.  £.  Mawley  was  second,  also  with  good  blooM, 
and  Mr.  R.  Edwards  thiid. 

Next  came  three  classes  for  those  who  had  never  vno  a 
prize  at  a  show  of  the  society.  With  six  blooms  (A  sbovaod 
fancy  varieties  Mr.  J.  Newman,  Kingswood,  Brittol,  vsi 
first. 

New  Dahlias. 

First-class  certificates  were  given  to 

Pompon  Varieties.— jBrftna,  yellow,  with  faint  btw* 
margin,  and  Queen  of  Whitei^  both  from  Mr.  Charles  Tarser, 
Slough. 

Cactus  VAWETiEa— fl.  W.  SiUem,  laige,  crimsoBwd, 
from  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfleld,  Woking;  5iriui, splasbid 
red  and  gold ;  Jfr«.  H.  L.  Brotumn,  fawn  colour;  /*«sr<,ri« 
pink;  t^lorenee  M.  Stredwiek,  white,  splendid  form;  isp 
Mr».  J.  W.  Wiikinton,  deep  rose ;  all  from  Masin^  l 
Stredwlck  and  Scm,  Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards. 

Single.— PrtnceM  of  Walet,  rose-pink  From  MesBi  I 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Wyatt  gave  a  lecture  on  "Judging  CtOm 
Dahlias." 

♦,*  Reports  of  the  Dublin,  Dutn/riet,  and  Stmd  FUitif 
Show»  are  unavoidably  held  over. 
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ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULBS  FOR  CORRBSPONDBNTS. 

QuMrtflona  and  Anmwmptu—Tke  Bditor  intends  tc 
make  Ths  Oabdih  kelp/ultoeM  readenwhodetireateietanoe 
no  matter  tokat  the  branch  of  garden^  megyhe^  tmd  vUh  that 
object  will  mate  a  epeeial  feature  of  the  "  Antwers  to  Corre- 
epondente"  eolwnn.  All  eommunieationt  should  be  clearly 
and  coneieelv  written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreeeed  to  the  Bditob  of  Thb  Oabdih,  «0,  Tavietoek Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letten  on  buiinete  should  be  sent 
to  the  PUBUSHBB.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  deeignatiim  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  them  one  query  is  sent,  ea«A 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  qf  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— A.  T.  Maw.—l,  Acer  Negundo ; 
2,  ponibly  an  Amelanchier,  but  without  flower,  fmit,  or 
description  It  is  imponlble  to  ny  positively ;  8,  Berberis 
Tulgans (common  Buberry);  4 and 5, Phillyrea  media;  this 
varies  considerably  In  the  shape  and  serratures  of  the  leaves ; 
6.  Acer  Negando  variegata ;  7,  Mespilnt  Smtthi ;  8,  one  of 
the  Cherries,  but  cannot  name  from  such  a  specimen ;  9, 

Campanula  carpatica;  10,  Thnjopsis  dolabrata. Medtoay. 

—The  Oak  is  Qaercns  dentata,  a  native  of  Japan ;  the  other 

rdmen  was,  unfortonately,  too  small  for  identification. 
Hosier.— 1,  Virginian  Folce  (Phytolacca  decandra);  2, 
Oentiana  asclepiadea. 

DestPoylnflT  ants  (A.).— Try  Beetlecnte  for  ants. 
Yon  can  get  it  from  Messrs.  Burgoyne,  Burbidges  and  Ca, 
16,  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  to  as. 

W«  M.,  Alyth.—ThiB  is  probably  doe  to  the  trees  being 
in  a  poor  wet  soil  or  natural  decay.  Your  llrst  letter  most 
have  gone  astray. 

OpnlthOflTSluni  nutans  (A.  M.,  Ambleside).— Vfe 
are  qolte  unable  to  account  for  the  non-flowering  of  the 
above.  Usually  it  is  a  troublesome  plant  in  gardens,  and  we 
can  only  imagine  that  some  peculiarity  of  your  soil  may 
account  for  it.  In  the  soil  you  describe  the  plant  should  grow, 
increase,  and  flower  quite  well.  It  is  rather  late  for  the 
operation,  but  you  may  give  it  a  trial,  and  at  once  lift  some 
of  the  bulbs,  provided  the  new  roots  are  not  yet  emitted, 
plac#  in  a  dry,  airy  shed  or  outhouse,  and,  after  a  month's 
rest,  replant  them  In  well  dug  ground  and  in  a  perfectly  open 
position.  In  not  a  few  instances  we  have  in  mind  the  plant 
succeeds  well  at  the  base  of  a  sunny  wall,  and  if  you  have 
such  you  could  replant  a  portion  of  the  bulbs  In  it.  Four 
inches  deep  will  be  ample  for  the  bulbs,  and  a  little  bone- 
meal  or  old  mortar  will  do  no  harm  mingled  with  the  soil. 

Phloxes  ftklllnff  (^  HutohinsonX— We  can  find  no 
apparent  cause  in  the  example  submitted  why  the  Phloxes 
should  have  failed.  Yet  we  surmise  the  actual  cause  to  be 
either  general  deterioration  of  the  plant  or  clump  from 
long  occupying  the  same  position,  or  to  wire  worm,  or  other 
mite-borin«  insect  liavlng  early  attacked  the  stem  near  the 
ground.  We  note  the  stem  sent  is  much  undersized,  as 
though  attacked  quite  early  in  the  season.  You  give  no 
idea  as  to  whether  the  failing  stems  are  near  the  centre  of 
the  clump,  or  if,  indeed,  they  occupy  any  special  position 
at  all.  And  you  do  not  state  the  length  of  time  the  plants 
have  been  in  position.  These  herbaceous  Phloxes  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  in  such  a  soil  as  you  describe  if  generously 
treated.  What  these  things  prefer  is  replanting  now  and 
then,  coupling  the  operation  with  deep  digging  and  heavy 
manuring.  In  these  particulars  you  can  hardly  err  on  the 
side  of  generosity.  If,  however,  the  soil  is  heavy  and  of  a 
close,  tenacious  character,  a  good  dressing  of  road  grit  or 
fine  mortar  rubbish  would  assist  to  better  its  condition.  We 
advise  vou  to  replant  the  Phloxes,  discarding  all  the  woody 
Internal  portions  of  the  clumps,  and  selecting  the  outer  and 
more  vigorous  stems.  Plant  these  singly  to  the  extent  of 
five  or  so  over  a  ground  area  of  18  inches.  Such  work  may 
be  done  in  September  or  Octol>er,  and  in  this  way  a  good 
flowering  may  be  ensured  next  year. 

Clove  Capnatlon  (SpkbdwkllX— The  old  Clove  is 
merely  a  garden  form  of  the  border  Carnation,  a  group  that 
has  t)een  brought  to  its  present  perfection  through  genera- 
tions of  cross-breeding  and  selection  from  seedlings.  The 
above,  in  point  of  fact,  possesses  no  Latin  name,  but  the 
progenitors  of  this  now  famous  race  is  known  botanical ly  as 
Dianthus  caryophyllus,  a  species  in  the  wild  form,  which  is 
quite  single-flowered.  Therefore,  the  entire  race  of  Carna- 
tions is  technically  Dianthus.  Tlie  name  has  fallen  into 
dLsuse,  and  the  more  popular  names,  as  Clove  Carnation, 
border  Carnation,  tree  Carnation,  Plcotee,  Ac,  serve  to 
both  claseify  and  Indicate  the  types  to  which  the  names 
refer.  You  will  obtain  what  you  require  by  using  the  term 
old  crimson  Clove  Carnation,  as  no  plant  is  more  popular 
or  better  known.    The  best  way  to  secure  a  bed  of   this 

f>lant  in  flower  next  year  is  to  obtain  freshly-rooted  layers 
n  September  or  October,  and  if  the  Carnation  is  quite  hardy 
In  your  district,  and  will  stand  the  winter,  plant  in  a  well- 
prepared  bed  at  once.  It  you  have  doubts  about  the  com- 
plete hardihood  of  the  plants,  we  then  advise  that  you  pot 
the  plants  in  pots  of  4^  inches  diameter,  and  place  them  in 
a  frame  for  the  winter  season,  or,  instead  of  planting  In 

C»ts,  you  may  plant  them  In  the  frame  in  prepared  soil.  In 
arch  or  April,  1904,  you  could  then  lift  them,  each  with  a 
large  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  and  arrange  them  in  the 
flower  l)ed  previously  prepared  for  their  reception.  In  this 
way  you  would  be  sure  of  good  plants.  The  soil  of  the  bed 
should  be  18  inches  deep  at  least,  and  l)est  if  of  good  loamy 
soil  and  much  fibre  with  it.  Well  rotted  manure  from  the 
stable  may  be  dug  in  and  so  placed  that  it  will  be  9  inches 
from  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This  work  should  be  done  In 
the  autumn.  Just  before  planting  time  you  may  give  a 
liberal  dressing  of  bone-meal  on  the  surface,  and  lightly  dig 
it  in  when  putting  in  the  plants.  These  should  be  planted 
quite  firmly,  and  given  a  gOKxl  watering  if  the  weather  is  dry 


at  the  time.  By  following  this  method  you  should  secure  a 
good  display  of  flowers.  Other  good  sorts  are :—  Alice  Ayres, 
Ketton  Rose,  H.  J.  Cntbush  (scarlet),  Pride  of  the  Garden 

gose).  Lady  Waldie  Orlfllth  (crlmson-clAret,  Clove  scented), 
on.  Harry  Escombe  (yellow).  Lady  Tweedmonth  (terra- 
cotta), Miss  A.  Campbell  (soft  yellow),  Hon.  Adele  Hamilton 
(rose-pink),  Mrs.  £.  W.  Mather  (yellow  and  pink).  Uriah 
rike  (crimson.  Clove  scented),  Dundas  (scarlet,  very  freeX 
Counteu  of  Paris  (very  flue),  Olory  de  Nancy  (pure  white. 
Clove  scented),  Ac.    A  beautiful  white  is  Oeorae  Maquay. 

FllbePt  trees  failing  i^  ^-  B.v— Is  regards  the 
tree  which  appears  to  be  dead,  we  think  it  futile  to  try  and 
restore  so  old  a  specimen,  and  would  prefer  to  clothe  its 
trunk  by  planting  climbing  flowerlns  plants  and  Virginian 
creepers  at  its  base.  Some  of  the  best  subjects  for  this 
purpose  are  the  early  and  late  Dutch  Honeysuckle,  Glenuttis 
Jackmanii,  and  Montana ;  some  of  the  strongest-growing 
Boses,  such  as  the  Crimson  Rambler,  Aimte  Vibert,  or  Reine 
Olga  de  Wurtemburg.  Slfould  you  prefer  to  try  and  restore 
the  old  tree,  the  best  way  to  set  about  it  will  be  to  cut  away 
some  of  the  dead  wood,  including  the  decayed  part  of  the 
limb  spoken  of,  putting  on  this  a  patch  of  thin  lead  to 
prevent  water  penetrating  the  truns  of  the  tree.  Take 
6  inches  of  the  surface  soil  off  for  a  distance  of  5  feet  round 
the  stem.  Give  the  tree  a  good  soaking  of  liquid  manure 
from  the  stable-yard  If  available ;  if  not,  dilute  the  water 
with  Peruvian  guano.  A  good  soaking  should  be  applied 
every  other  day  for  a  week  to  make  sure  that  the  roots  nave 
been  reached.  Afterwards,  top  dress  the  roots  to  the  depth 
of  5  inches  with  ordinary  garden  soil,  to  which  has  been 
added  its  own  bulk  of  rich,  well-rotted  manure.  The  other 
two  trees  should  have  all  the  dead  wood  cut  out,  and  where 
branches  have  been  removed  the  cut  part  should  be  covered 
with  thin  lead  sheeting,  fastened  into  the  trunk  with  brass 
nails.  This  will  prevent  the  ingress  of  water,  and  arrest  the 
further  decay  of  the  trees.  Serve  these  the  same,  as  regards 
watering  and  top  dressing,  as  advised  for  the  sickly  or  dying 
tree. 

Ameplcan  blUrht  (Amateub).— Point  No.  i :  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  paint  the  diseased  spots  with  the  emulsion  in 
winter  only,  keeping  a  shaip  look-out  in  spring  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  blight  before  it  can  communicate  Itself 
to  the  young  growth.  Apply  the  emulsion  on  its  flrst 
appearance.  If  this  is  continued  with  persistence  during 
the  summer  freedom  from  iu  future  ravages  will  be  obtained. 
Should  it  happen  that  neighbours  have  trees  similarly 
affected,  it  is  a  hopeless  task  to  quite  get  rid  of  this 
pest,  as  by  means  of  high  winds  it  may  be  communicated 
from  one  garden  to  another,  though  they  may  be  situated  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart.  In  Germany  and  some  other  parts 
of  the  Continent,  where  the  fruit  crops  of  the  country  are 
considered  of  great  importance  by  the  Government,  laws  are 
enacted  compelling  owners  of  orchards  and  gardens,  under 
a  heavy  penalty,  to  keep  their  trees  free  from  this  and  other 
pests.  An  agitation  has  been  recently  set  on  foot  in  England 
favouring  a  similar  enactment,  and  until  this  is  enforced 
immunity  from  this  troublesome  pest  will  never  l>e  effected. 
Point  No.  2 :  The  turf  need  not  be  burnt.  This  blight,  as 
far  as  is  known,  winters  in  the  bark  and  creTloesof  the  trees, 
and  does  not  injuriously  affect  the  turf.  After  taking  up 
this  should  be  heaped  up  into  a  stack,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  months,  when  the  grass  has  perished,  it  will  be 
found  a  useful  and  valuable  mould  for  planting  trees  in  or 
for  potting.  The  ground  round  the  trees  after  the  turf  has 
been  taken  off  should  receive  a  good  soaking  of  manure 
water  from  the  stable  or  oowyard.  Afterwards,  when  the 
ground  is  comparatively  dry,  the  surface  should  be  forked 
over  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  and  the  top-dressing 
previously  recommended  should  be  applied.  Spraying  is 
effective  against  the  ravages  of  green  or  black  fly  and 
against  mildew,  but  not  so  effective  against  this  blight. 

Herbaceous  bopders  (J.  PbicbX— In  the  flrst  place, 
the  entire  area  to  be  devoted  to  the  above  should  be  deeply 
trenched  and  heavily  manured.  September  and  October  are 
good  months  for  the  work,  especially  if  the  more  showy  things 
are  desired.  At  the  same  time,  the  above  season  permits 
of  the  Inclusion  of  bulbous  plants  as  well  as  the  usual  hardy 
flowers  in  variety.  As  you  appear  to  have  ample  space  yon 
should  be  able  to  accommodate  the  bolder  thinss,  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  to  be  excluded.  Of  these 
we  may  mention  Bocconia  oordata.  Hollyhocks,  Helenium 
nudlflorum,  Helianthus  orgyalis,  oc.  These,  when  esta- 
blished, save  the  Hollyhock,  would  be  6  feet  or  6  feet  high. 
We  think  the  best  way  of  advifeing  you  will  be  to  give  a 
section  of  the  border  arranged  with  the  plants  in  position. 
We  note  the  borders  are  in  parallel  hues.  This  need  not 
prevent  you  from  placing  the  groups  of  plants  irregularly 
if  you  prefer  it  to  the  straight  lines.  To  group  it  in  any  leu 
formal  way  a  good  knowledge  of  the  established  plants  Is 
necessary.  Assuming  the  6  yards  is  wholly  at  disposal,  we 
suggest  the  following  as  a  sectional  portion  arranged :  In 
the  back  line,  take  Helenium  nudlflorum  (crimson  and 
yellow),  Bocconia  cordata  (creamy  buff),  and  Hollyhock  of  a 
rose  shade.  These  are  bold  subjects,  and  should  not  be 
closer  than  8  feet  asunder.  Alternating  with  these  in  the 
next  row,  which  should  be  at  least  8  feet  from  the  above, 
taking  the  centre  of  plant  as  the  line,  should  appear  Aster 
cordifollus  elegans,  Helianthus  multiflorus  var..  Aster 
arcturus,  and  Lathyrus  latlfolius  roseus.  Again,  in  the  saiue 
way  in  the  third  row,  Liilum  testaceum,  Harpallum  rigiduni. 
Anemone  japonica  alba,  Aster  turbinellus,  and  Lllium  candi- 
dum.  In  the  fourth  line.  Aster  borlzontalis,  Doronicum  Harpur 
Crewe,  Galtonia  candicans,  and  Achillea  Itarmica  flore-pleno. 
In  the  front  line,  Geum  cocclneum,  Heuchera  sanguinea. 
Aster  alpinus,  Tlarella  cordlfolia,  and  Iris  nudicaulis.  Then 
by  carpeting  the  foreground  and  permitting  the  plants  to 
spread  towards  the  front  row  with  Sedum,  Saxifrage. 
Aubrietia.  Pinks,  Ac,  you  may  secure  a  border  showy  and 
good,  and  wiih  a  considerable  profusion  of  bloom.  We 
will  now  give  you  a  list  of  plants  with  their  approximate 
height,  although  it  seems  necessary  that  you  should 
have  expert  advice  either  on  the  spot  or  a  plan  to  work 
by  to  obtain  a  good  effect  on  so  large  a  scale.  The 
following  are  plants  of  6  feet  high  or  more :— Aster  Novi 
Bel^,  in  variety,  A.  N.  Angllae  in    variety,  A.  cordifollus 


vars.,    Helenium   nudiflomm,  Bocconia   HoUyhock,   Cka- 

Eula  pyramidalls.  Delphiniums,  Helianthna  miiltifloni 
-iousl  Polygonum  (tall  kIndsX  Kniphoflaa  (varloiis), 
ianthus  orgyalis,  Pyrethrum  aerotfnnoi,  Sremarai 
robustus,  Iris  ochroleuca,  Aoonitnm  Fisherf,  dmlcifngsa. 
Ac  The  following  are  SJ^  to  4^  feet :— Achillea  enpatorinn, 
Campanula  laotifiora  and  vara.,  Aqnilegia  chrvasuit&m,  Lliiaa 
testaceum.  Asters  (perennial,  various),  Aeantluia.  Brynfloa, 
in  variety,  Eremurus  himalaicns,  Tbalietitim  (tall  Idnds)^ 
Galtonia  candicans.  Phloxes  (various),  Iris  tibirlea,  persfuilal 
Pea  in  three  kinds,  Heleniums,  Aconitum,  Astilbe  rivnlarli, 
Lupinus,  Verbascum,  Sldalcea,  SpirsM  Amnciia,  VenUom, 
Echinops,  Ltlium  candldnm,  L  oroceum,  L.  •peeioanm  a 
many  beautiful  kinds,  L.  Martagon,  and  L.  tisrinnm  in  three 
vars.  The  following  are  from  24  feet  to  8  feet  nlsh:- 
Gladiolns  Lemoinei,  Agroetemma,  Achillea,  1m 
PsBonies  in  variety.  Lychnis  ohaloedonica,  L.  vespertina  pkma, 
IncarvlUea,  Montbretlaa,  (Columbines,  (Campanula  fprnndis, 
C.  persicifolia  vara.,  Doronicum,  Stenactis  specloaa,  Trollins, 


Veronica  subeesailis.  Oriental  Poppies,  ChrjraauiU 
maximum  of  sorts,  Rudbeckia  purpurea,  the  taller  varieties 
of  Iris  germanlca,  Gaillardias,  Ac.  Of  still  smaller  ihiogB 
are  the  dwarfer  Irises,  also  bulbous  Irises,  AlatroBoierias, 
FritiUarias,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Pyrethmms  (vaifoas), 
PotentiUa,  Polemonlum,  perennial  Cornflowers,  Lyduiii 
Yiscaria  vars.,  Lenten  Roses,  Geums  (various),  dwarf  Colina- 
bines,  Rudbeckia  Newmanii,  many  Narcissi,  Antberiean^ 
Inula  glandulbsa,Campanulaoarpatloa,  Coreopsis,  HeodMBSs, 
Hemerocallis  of  sorts.  Carnations  in  variety,  Phyadtas 
capensls,  Statloe  latifolla,  Doronicum  caucaaleaai,  Ac 
While  of  sUll  dwarfer  things  in  the  front  line  are  Adoali, 
Hepatlca,  Primulas,  dwarf  Phloxes,  Amebla,  Astern,  SdOSt 
Christmas  Rose,  Muscaria  of  sorts,  Nardaal  (varfcw^ 
Chionodoxa,  and  many  more,  apart  from  the  carpetlv^  of 
quite  dwarf  things  already  given.  You  must  quite  andsr- 
sUnd  how  difllcult  it  is  to  advise  without  seeine  the  gardaa, 
but  we  have  done  the  best  we  can.  You  mldht  f  ntrodsBi 
Roses  into  the  border— Marie  van  Hontte,  Sditn  Otfford,  ni 
the  scarlet  Princesse  de  Sagan. 

TRADB    NOTBS. 


iNTERSsmfo  lirvxsnaAnoir. 
Mr.  Jaxw  L.  Wood  (of  William  Wood  and  don,  UmUed, 
speclalUU  to  His  Majesty  the  King)  is  about  to  vteit  some  of 
the  principal  places  in  the  North  on  his  way  to  SooOand, 
where  he  will  Investigate  the  results  of  fungoid  and  other 
diseases  on  the  various  crops  this  season,  and  the  effect  that 
'*  Veltha"  has  had  upon  them.  For  this  purpose  it  Is  his 
Intention  to  traverse  the  country  as  far  north  as  Invsraesa, 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  Ireland.  Durlne  his  joaniey  Mr. 
Wood  will  be  XHeased  to  make  special  calls.  ConsultatiooB 
mav  be  arranged  for  by  letter  addressed  to  William  Wosd 
and  Son,  Limited,  Wood  Green,  London.  A  Tery  eoneise 
pamphlet  has  been  published  by  the  flrm,  entitled  **The 
Rational  Method  of  Treating  Fungoid  Disease. "  Ibe  hook 
is  sent  post-free  on  application. 


^i 


Niw  Daffodils. 
THE  beautiful  new  hybrid  Daffodils  deeoribed  in  Me 
Barr  and  Sons'  catalogue  are  the  result  of  manj  yean  of 
labour  in  cross  hybridising.  Among  them  we  notice  Feler 
Barr,  the  largest  and  purest  white  trumpet  DaffodU  yet 
raised.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons'  catalogue  also  contalna  soim 
valuable  practical  hints  to  amateurs  on  the  colUvation  of 
the  Daffodil,  which  should  be  read  by  all  growers  of  thta 
spring  flower. 

OARDBNINO  APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr.  W.  Barp,  gardener  at  Shirley  House,  Shirley,  Croydos, 
succeeds  Mr.  Georae  Sase  as  head  gardener  to  Maiqois 
Camden,  Bayham  Abbey,  Lamberhurst.  He  enters  uposi  his 
duties  early  in  October. 

Mr.  B.  Guili,  for  the  past  six  years  foreman  at  Aaoott, 
Bucks,  under  Mr.  Jennings,  and  formerly  at  Iweme  Mtnater 
Gardens,  as  head  gardener  to  (>arl  Meyer,  Esq.,  Short  Orove, 
Newport,  Bssex. 

PCTBLIGATIOKS  AND  BoOKS  RbCEIYED. 
Journal  of  the  Portuguese  National  Horilcultural  Soctelj 
fay  and  June),  Agricultural  Bxperiment  Station,  Ktngstoo, 
.S.A  ;  Fifteenth  Annual  Report,  Michigan  State  A||ri- 
cultural  Society  Experiment  Station ;  FertlOeer  Bnlletin,  Iqr 
Floyd  W.  Robinson ;  The  Living  Plant:  A  Popular  Book  oa 
Botany,  by  A.  B.  Knisht  and  Edward  Step,  F.L.S.,  Part  L, 
price  7d.  nett,  Hutchinson  and  Co.,  Patamoster  Row. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Newnes  the  W^e 
World  Magazine,  The  Captain,  The  Strand  and  Sunday 
Strand  Magazines,  and  the  nineteenth  part  of  the  Century 
Book  of  Gardening. 

The  September  number  of  The  Studio  will  eootain  two 
articles  upon  the  subject  of  the  lata  Mr.  Whistler,  and  a 
number  of  imporiant  illustrations  of  his  works,  Inclndiag 
three  reproductions  in  coloursand  other  supplemental  piatae. 

Catalooues  Hbceivbd. 

BuXbs.—ytenn.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  Haodsworth 
Nurseries,  Sheflield. 

Bulb  Catalogue  for  1905.— Messrs.  J.  Veltch  and  Som. 
Limited,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  London. 

Bulbs  and  Strawberries.  —  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Oql, 
4,  Qua!  de  la  M^gisserie,  Paris. 

Carnations  and  Bulbs, —Meson.  Catbush  and  Son,  High- 
gate.  N.  ^^ 

Flower  Roots.— Mewae.  Dlcksons,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edin- 
burgh. 

TuUps  and  Daf edits. —Ueun.  William  Baylor  HarUsad 
and  Sons,  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  Ireland. 

Carnations  and  Pieotees.— Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  Dalmcny, 
Westmoreland  Road,  Sonthport,  Lanes. 

*^*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  THl  Gardui  is :  In 
15s. ;  Poreiyn,  17s.  6d, 


GARDEN 
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THE    RIGHTS    OF    THE 
RICH. 

LATELY    the    daily   papers    have    been 
calling   attention  to  many  acts  of 
vandalism    committed    by    tourist 
^    visitors  to  Welbeck,  Clumber,  and 
St  Michael's  Mount,  showing  that 
there  has  been  abundant  provocation  for  the 
restrictions  now   placed  upon  the  privileges 
hitherto  enjoyed. 

Much  thought  is  expended  in  the  present 
day  upon  the  sorrows  of  the  poor  and  needy — 
and  justly.  It  is  time  to  look  at  the  reverse 
side  of  the  picture  as  well  and  consider  for  a 
moment  the  rights  of  the  rich  and  noble. 

Amongst  savage  peoples  that  tribe  is  bar- 
baroiLS  indeed  which  does  not  honour  a 
"covenant  of  salt."  The  traveller  who  is 
admitted  to  the  hospitality  of  the  tent  fears 
no  danger,  yet  he  is  at  the  same  time  aware 
that  pains  and  penalties  await  the  breaker  of 
the  pact.  It  remains,  it  seems,  for  modern 
dvilLsation  to  set  at  nought  an  unwritten  law 
held  sacred  throughout  the  ages.  No  country 
is  richer  than  our  own  in  venerable  historic 
homes,  and,  as  a  rule,  all  of  these  which 
possess  any  claim  to  public  interest  are  most 
conrteously  and  liberally  lent  on  occasions  for 
the  enjoyment  of  all  and  any  who  may  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  their  world-famed 
precincts.  A  feast  of  the  eye  is  offered,  and  to 
enter  the  hospitable  gates  is  to  taste  of  the 
salt  of  the  covenant.  At  least,  therefore,  the 
guest  is  pledged  to  good  manners. 

There   is  hardly  a  word  strong  enough  to 

indicate  the  man  who  abuses  the  privileges 

]>laced  at  his  disposal  by  the  kindness  of  his 

betters,  but  therein,  unhappily,  lies  the  rub. 

A.  false  morality  has  taught  that  in  the  genus 

Homo  there   should    be    no    "betters,"   and 

clamours  that  the  inherited  possessions  of  the 

privileged  few  should  belong  of  right  to  the 

many.    The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is  shown 

plainly  enough  by  everyday  experience.    We 

have  but  to  recall  the   new-made   grave   at 

Hatfield    to   confess   that   by   race   and   by 

position,   by    attainments   and  by  character, 

there  are  men  who  stand  head  and  shoulders 

above  their  fellows.    So  it  always  will  be,  and 

probably  the  most  gifted  are  the  foremost  of 

all  to  acknowledge  their  own  limitations. 

An  Englishman's  home  is  his  castle.  The 
old  adage  is  forcible,  and  we  can  hardly  expect 
the  lord  of  the  castle  to  strip  himself  of  every 
right  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  lowliest 
T,   i-t.  ^jQijiiager  to  call  his  own. 
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Public  gardens  and  parks  are  to  a  certain 
extent  held  inviolate  by  the  disciple  of  so-called 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Equality.  By  a  fine 
stretch  of  imagination  he  claims  a  sense  of 
private  ownership  therein  on  account  of  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  rates  or  taxes  which 
may— or  may  not,  as  the  case  happens  to  be— 
pass  from  his  pocket  into  the  Government 
treasury,  and  woe  be  to  the  heedless  lad  whom 
he  catches  infringing  in  the  smallest  degree 
on  his  "rights."  The  same  person,  when 
allowed  by  the  courtesy  of  its  owner  to  visit  a 
beautifully  laid  out  garden  or  park,  will  forget 
all  about  rights,  and,  when  the  back  of  the 
custodian  is  turned,  will  help  himself  to  flowers 
or  stealthily  pilfer  fruit  which  he  takes  good 
care  to  secrete,  or  in  other  senseless  and  ill-bred 
ways  oversteps  the  limits  of  his  invitation. 
So  he  and  his  brotherhood  by  continual 
reiteration  of  such  petty  annoyances,  at  length 
weary  out  the  kindliness  which-often  at 
considerable  self-sacrifice -has  thrown  open 
private  gates,  and  they  are  closed  upon  the 
decent  public,  who  are  thus  debarred  from 
much  pleasure  and  profit. 

We  would  fain  believe  that  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  English  men  and  women 
come  under  such  a  category.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  the  case  that  holiday  makers- 
and  not  always  those  alone  who  belong  to  the 
tripper"  class-do  seem,  for  some  occult 
reason,  to  lose  their  heads  and  their  good 
manners  completely,  and  often  conduct  them- 
selves  ma  fashion  of  which  they  themselves 
would  be  ashamed  under  everyday  conditiona 
Sheer  exuberance  of  spirits  may  account  in  a 
measure  for  such  thoughtlessness,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  too  late  to  repent  when  the 
mischief  IS  done.  Hospitable  gates  once  closed 
by  reason  of  trespass  do  not  easily  reopen. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  more  stringent 
rules  should  be  made  compulsory,  but  though 
the  power  of  legislation  is  mighty,  it  is  not 
almight)s  as  we  are  very  apt  nowadays  to 
tnink.  Reformation  must  come  from  within 
m  most  cases,  rather  than  from  without! 
Ihere  ip,  however,  too  much  sound  common- 
sense,  not  to  say  good  feeling,  amongst  us  as  a 
nation  not  to  bring  strong  public  opinion  to 
bear  upon  and  put  an  end  to  such  wanton 
misdoings  as  have  been  reported  from  Welbeck 
and  Clumber.  The  vast  majority  of  good 
citizens  understand  perfectly  that  traditional 
mansions  and  grounds  are  opened  to  them  not 
of  right  but  of  the  kindly  feeling  and  courtesy 
of  their  owners,  and  repay  it  by  the  measure 
of  the;r  self-coptrolled  enjoyment  and  appre- 


ciation. Against  sightseers  of  this  worthy 
type  we  feel  sure  that  the  historic  gates  of 
Great  Britain  will  never  be  closed. 


SHREWSBURY    FLORAL 
FETE. 

An  Apprbciation. 
This  great  exhibition  comhinea  many  examplee 
of  the  beet  gardening  in  Great  Britain,  not  in 
jsolated  sections,  but  it  includes  almost  every 
plant  the  gardener  can  grow,  and  offers  liberal  and 
tempting  pnzes  for  their  production.  Thus  is 
annually  brought  together,  at  enormous  cost  of 
money  and  labour,  a  horticultural  exhibition  of 
8U^  magnitude,  interest,  variety,  and  beauty  of 

else.  I  think  It  may  with  justice  be  sai/ thata 
great  exhibition  such  as  this  undoubtedly  is  is 
well  deserving  of  the  term  "  national,"  and  nothing 
would  rejoice  the  hearts  of  British  horticulturiste 
more  than  to  hear  of  the  «eat  service  it  JmS 
rendered  to  the  national  industrv  of  horticulture 
being  recognised  by  the  bestowal  of  a  Royal  Charter 
Some  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
work  so  unostentatiously  but  sucoeesfullv  carried 
on  for  the  past  twenty-nine  years  may  bi^incHned 
to  ask  what  entitles  it  to  this  great  honour  The 
best  answer  to  this  question  I  think  can  be  given 
by  briefly  drawing  attention  to  some  of  the  more 

?5?nn!r^^!r'^r  -^^  ^^^  exhibition  hew  on  the 
19th  and  20th  ult,  in  many  respects  the  beet  of  a 
lonff  senes.  *  * 

Taking  the  plant  section  first,  in  the  class  for 
laree  specimen  pUnts  there  are  brought  together 
sucTi  examples  of  British  skill  in  the  art  offit 
CTaL^  tr  °*r7^"  *^  »°y  other  exhibition. 
Jffiff   !rn^^^?'^  \  ^"'PPi'Jg  Plante  for  artistic 
effect,  at  no  other  show  is  this  important  aspect 
of  gardening  more  encouraged  or  a  better  exp^. 
tion  given    of    plant    arrangement.    It  was    the 
general  opinion  of  those  well  able  to  judae  that  in 
the  tent  m  which  these  plant  exhibits  were  arranged 
ancher  or  more  diversified  collection  had  never 
been  seen  before  m  one  tout  at  this  time  of  the  year 
It  would  take  too  long  and  occupy  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space  to  place  before  your  readers  hi 
anj^thing  like   detai     the    many  intoresting   and 
vaned  aspects  of  this  show,  and  I  will  only  refer 
bnefly    to    its   more    important   features.      The 
remarks  I  have  made  as  regards  plants  refer  only 
to  the  ereat  open  class;  there  are  other  class^ 
provided  for  all  manner  of  plante  in  season,  and 
every  one  was  well  filled.     The  cut  flower  sit^on 
embraces  every  flower  which  may  be  had  in  bloom 
at  the  season,   from    the  rarest   Orehid  to    the 
commonest  hardy  flower.     We  often  hear  of  the 
^reat  stnde  which  has  Uken  place  of  Uto  years 
in  the  improvement  of  hardy  herbaceous  piknts. 
Heanne  is  one  thing,  and  seeing  is  another.     At 
fc>hrewsbury  this  18  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the 
rich,    varied,  and   extensive   collections    brought 
together.     It  is  not  only  high  quality  and  variety 
that  are  encouraged,  but  what  is  of  equal,  if  not 
greater    importance,    the    art    of    putting    them 
together  in  the  most  natural  and  artistic  way.     To 
this  end  handsome  and  valuable  money  prizes  are 
offered.    In  respect  to  bouquets,  epergnes,  baskets, 
wreaths,  and    flower  designs  such  as  harps  and 
anchors,  &c..  perfection  has  almost  been  attained 
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In  one  olaas,  and  that  an  important  one,  in  the  out 
flower  section,  I  mean  the  one  in  which  nnrserymen 
compete  for  honours,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  ample 
scope  for  improvement  They  are  usually  arranged 
in  huge  banks  at  a  nartioular  angle,  like  the  roof  of 
a  house,  and  packed  far  too  closely  together,  with 
little  or  no  Uiought  as  to  harmony  of  colouring, 
jret  the  material  at  hand  at  that  time  of  the  year 
IS  practically  inexhaustible. 

In  the  classes  provided  for  fruit  a  generous 
provision  is  made  in  the  way  of  prizes  and  cups 
and  medals,  from  the  great  classes  for  Grapes  and 
collections  of  fruit  to  single  dishes  of  every  kind 
and  variety  grown.  No  section  of  the  show  is 
invested  with  greater  interest,  especially  to 
gardeners,  than  the  Grapes  and  the  decorated 
tables  of  fruit  by  the  crowds  surrounding  these 
tables.  They  are  a  source  of  interest  to  the  public 
as  weU.  These  decorated  tables  are  gems  of  the 
sardener's  art,  and  to  Shrewsbury,  I  believe, 
belongs  the  credit  of  instituting  them.  For  the 
kitchen  garden  and  hardy  fruit  department  of  the 
show  the  provision  of  prizes  is  as  generous  and 
liberal  as  in  the  other  sections,  and  the  response  by 
exhibitors  as  good.  The  humble  vegetable  may 
suffer  somewhat  in  attractiveness  when  displayed 
in  association  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Its  intrinsic 
value  to  the  nation  is,  however,  as  great,  if  not  more 
BO.  Were  this  great  exhibition  merely  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  show  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  and 
minister  to  the  fleeting  pleasure  of  visitors  it  would 
answer  as  uMful  a  purpose  in  this  respect  as  the 
produce  of  any  other  art  or  industry  in  the 
Kingdom,  but  above  and  beyond  this  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  its  influence  is  immense 
and  far-reaching.  Many  a  budding  Pax  ton,  a 
Thomson,  a  Barnes,  ana  followers  of  the  great 
gardeners  owe  the  inspiration  of  their  lives 
to  excel  in  their  calling  to  the  examples  of 
splendid  culture  seen  at  Shrewsbury.  As  regards 
the  public,  who  annually  attend  the  show  in  scores 
of  tnousands,  who  can  state  the  value  of  the 
pleasure  thus  brought  into  their  lives?  It  is  a 
source  of  interesting  conversation  from  one  year's 
end  to  the  other  in  the  county,  and,  iudeed, 
throughout  the  country  where  gardening  is  thought 
or  tfdked  of,  and  a  strong  incentive  to  many  to 
engage  in  the  work  itself  as  a  recreation. 

To  working  men  who  may  possess  a  garden 
(may  the  day  soon  dawn  when  every  one  will) 
the  encouragement  siven  by  this  show  to 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit  and  vegetables  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  their  simple  lives, 
encouraging  them  to  apply  their  leisure  to  a 
heiJtby  and  interesting  pastime,  in  which  the 
whole  family  may  associate  and  help,  and  resulting 
in  materially  swelling  their  slender  incomes  by  the 
value  of  the  crops  they  produce.  It  is  because  of 
the  paramount  and  permanent  success  this  show 
has  attained,  and  in  consideration  of  the  great 
value  of  its  work  to  the  nation,  that  I  think  were 
its  services  better  known  it  would  not  be  loos 
before  it  received  the  coveted  distinction  ana 
honour  of  a  Royal  charter.  The  exhibition  is 
managed  throughout  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  for 
the  lovp  of  the  work  without  fee  or  reward. 
Besides  paying  away  thousands  of  pounds  every 
year  in  prizes  and  other  contingent  expenses  of  the 
show,  the  committee  and  honorary  secretaries  have 
been  enabled  by  the  great  financial  success  of  the 
show  to  devote  a  large  sum  to  the  improvement  of 
the  quarry  ground  where  the  show  is  held,  to  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  monument  to  the  memory 
of  their  distinguished  townsman,  Charles  Darwin, 
and  in  many  other  ways  have  benefited  the  good 
old  town  of  Shrewsbury.  T.  £. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  15. — National  Dahlia  Society  (Com- 
mittee Meeting) ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
(Meeting  of  (Committees),  twelve  noon ;  National 
Rose  Society  (Special  Meeting  to  consider  altera- 
tion of  date  of  Metropolitan  Exhibition). 

September  16. — Hull  (two  days)  ;  London  Dahlia 
Show  at  ^arl's  Court  Exhibition  (two  days). 


National  Rose  Society— alteration 

of  date* — There  has  been  a  ready  response  to 
the  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  which  we  published  last  week  (page  161). 
The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Pemberton,  Havering, 
Essex,  writes :  **  May  I  ask  those  members  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  who  have  not  received  the 
circular,  and  who,  approving  of  the  memorial, 
desire  that  their  names  should  be  added,  kindly  to 
communicate  with  me. "  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  a  later  date  should  be  chosen,  judging 
from  past  experiences. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— By  permis- 
sion of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societyan inspection 
by  our  committee  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  grown  for 
trial  at  Chiswick  will  be  held  at  Chiswick  Gardens 
on  Thursday  next,  at  2  p.m.  A  prize  of  10s.  6d., 
the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  Dean,  will  be  awarded  to  the 
raiser  of  the  best  variety  for  garden  decoration. — 
P.  W.  TuLLOCH,  Hon,  Secretary. 

Royal  Hoptleultupal  Society.— 
Exhibition    of    edible   fun^l.— On 

Tuesday  next  the  above  society  will  hold  an 
educational  exhibition  of  edible  fungi  in  the  Drill 
E[all,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1 — 5  p.m., 
and  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  them  will  be  given 
by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  three 
o'clock.  All  interested  in  extending  or  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  the  edible  species  are  invited  to 
send  collections.  Collections  should,  if  sent,  be 
delivered  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Monday  afternoon 
next,  or  if  brought  should  arrive  at  or  before 
9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  so  that  they  may  be 
properly  grouped  and  arranged  by  the  fungus 
specialists.  Intimation  of  an  intention  to  exhibit 
should,  if  possible,  be  sent  a  few  days  before  to 
the  secretary.  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  office, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Fpult  and  Vesretable  show  at 
Chiswick,  Septembep  29,  80,  and 
Octobep  1.— Aitepatlon  In  schedule. 

The  prizes  o£fered  in  class  52  for  Apple  Charles 
Ross  will  be  open  to  nurserymen  and  market 
growers,  as  well  as  to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  see 
Division  V.,  page  24.  Intending  exhibitors  at  this 
show  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  schedule,  with  the 
official  entry  form,  on  application  to  the  secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
S.  W.  Entries  for  this  show  close  on  Tuesday,  the 
22nd  inst.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst.,  twenty-two  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  1,117 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

The  EdlnbUP^h  show.  — Our  corre- 
spondent wires  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  last,  was  one  of  the  best  held  of 
late  years,  so  that  the  adverse  season  we  have 
experienced  has  apparently  not  affected  fruit  crops 
in  the  north  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  south  and 
midlands.  The  best  Apples  in  competition  for  the 
Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial  Cup  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Sinclair  of  Congalton.  In  the  class  for  a  decorated 
table  of  dessert  fruit  Mr.  Goodacre  won  first  prize 
for  fruit  and  third  for  decoration,  and  Mr.  Kidd, 
Carberry  Towers  Gardens,  was  first  for  decoration 
and  second  for  fruit.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  in  the 
class  for  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  and  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Rippen-by-Stirling  won  first  prize  for  six  bunches 
of  Grapes.     A  full  report  will  be  given  next  week. 

Chpysanthemum   show  at  Dum- 

flPleS. — For  the  first  time  for  many  years  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  is  to  be  held  at  Dumfries  on 
November  18.  The  show  is  promoted  by  the 
Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society, 
and  from  the  preparations  being  made  in  the 
district  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  good 
show  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers  of  the 
season.  The  show  is  **  open  to  all,"  and  there  are 
classes  for  fruit  and  vegetables,  in  addition  to  those 
for  Chrysanthemums,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Bego- 
nias, Primulas,  and  other  winter-blooming  plants. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Mann,  Courier  office,  is  the  secretary. 
The  band  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  has  been 
engaged  to  supply  the  music  for  the  day. 

A  grood  Apple  CPOp.— In  this  year  of  the 
failure  of  hardy  fruit  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my 
garden  Apples  are  a  good  all-round  crop,  which  is 
i^uite  an  exception  in  the  district.     The  garden 


slopes  from  east  to  west,  the  soil  is  a  light  loam 
over  chalk,  and  the  Apple  trees  are  bushes  grafted 
on  the  Paxtidise.  The  crop  last  year  was  abofve  an 
average.  To  the  warden  there  is  no  shelter,  so  tint 
it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  also  to  all  ths 
winds  of  heaven.  It  is  to  this  open  positiao, 
affording  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  the  plants,  to 
proper  summer  pruning,  and  to  the  daily  visits  ol 
numerous  bees  that  I  attribute  the  result.  The 
only  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  the  large  Appks 
now  fall  faster  than  they  should  do ;  but  is  Uus 
to  be  wondered  at  with  such  storms  of  rain  and 
wind?  The  crop  is  not  special  to  a  few  sorts, 
but  is  fairly  distributed.  The  varieties  grown 
are  mostly  the  following:  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Lane's  Pnnoe  Albert,  New  Hawthoraden,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Bismarck,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Gox't 
Pomona,  Ecklinville  Seeding,  Stirling  Castle, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  and  Tower  of  G  lamia. — W.  R., 
Maufield^  Meopham,  Kent, 

MP.  W.  B.  Hemsley,  P.R.S.— It  is  a 

great  pleasure  to  know  that  Mr.  Hemsley  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  fan 
labours  connected  with  the  Botanical  MwgasaitL 
We  have  heard  rumours  that  this  famous  roagssiie 
was  about  to  cease  publication,  bat  with  Mr. 
Hemsley  to  help  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  it  is  bopMl 
that  the  rumours  are  without  foundation. 

Mp.  1^.  B.  liatham.— With  reference  to 
the  complimentary  dinner  and  testimonial  to  b 
given  to  Mr.  Latham  upon  his  retirement  fn» 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  a  genefil 
meeting  of  subscribers  will  be  held  at  the  Athletic 
Institute,  John  Bright  Street,  Birmingham,  oa 
Monday  evening  next,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  ood- 
sider  and  decide  upon  the  torm  of  testimonial 
to  be  presented.  Comments  or  suggestions  froa 
subscrioers  invited. — J.  Hughes,  Hotu  Secrttary. 

Solanum  ePispum.— The  beautiful  photo- 
graph and  notes  of  the  above  plant  (page  149  of 
The  Garden)  are  very  refreshing  to  thoee  who 
grow  this  Solanum.  1  think  it  is  much  hardier 
than  most  readers  of  The  Garden  are  awar&  I 
have  seen  it  srowing  out  of  doors  at  Heoley-oo- 
Thamee.  In  St.  James's  Garden,  West  Malveni, 
it  was  full  of  flower  last  week  and  15  feet  higb. 
There  it  has  had  no  protection  since  it  was  pUoted, 
and  it  is  cut  back  very  severely  every  year  with  the 
knife.  Also  it  isgrowing  in  Messrs.  K.  Smith  sod 
Co.'s  nursery,  Woroester,  and  in  the  Cambridlge 
Botanic  Gardens  Mr.  R.  J.  Lynch  jgrows  it  in 
the  corridor,  where  I  have  seen  it  fruiting.  In 
each  instance  it  has  been  planted  against  a 
wall  or  fence. — W.  Horsman,  Langheme  Boad^ 
Worcester.  

LoMa  ele^ans  at  the  Woodlands, 

StPeatliaill*— This  natural  hybrid  is  notappce- 

ciated  nearly  as  much  as  its  beauty  deserves.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  no  Orchid  can  compare  with 
this  in  beauty  and  variety.  The  Woodlands  is  the 
home  of  this  plant  without  doubt,  and  this  year 
chey  are  even  nner  than  in  previous  seasons.  Mr. 
Measures  finds  no  difficulty  attending  their  caltorsi 
Thev  grow  and  flower  under  Mr.  Measures'  bead 
gardener's  care  with  remarkable  vigour.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  about  2,000  flowers  were  in  foU 
beauty,  and  some  of  the  inflorescenoea  nmst  have 
been  carrying  quite  a  duzen  or  more  flowers,  the 
growths  being  nearly  3  feet  in  height.  Soch  a 
show  of  Lselia  elegans  has  never  before  been  seso 
in  cultivation  in  any  country,  or  at  any  tisie 
probably,  and  what  is  eminently  satisfactory  is  the 
tact  that  these  beautiful  Orchids  improve  year  1^ 
year.  Certainly  this  collection  is  finer  now  thao 
it  has  ever  been  at  any  time  previously.  Many  of 
the  specimens  of  this  Lselia  are  of  huge  size,  and  in 
robust  health;  so  big  are  they,  that  they  were 
named  "  King  of  the  Woods,"  "  Elephant's  load," 
"  The  Giant,"  and  other  descriptive  names  by  the 
original  collectors  of  the  plants  in  their  nadre 
habitat.  Among  the  finest  varieties  of  this  year 
for  size  and  colouring  are  Maggie  Hodgsoo, 
CyanthuB  superbus,  Alexandras  and  Edward  VIL 
The  intense  aark  maroon  purple  of  the  l&bellom  of 
the  var.  Cyanthus  superbus  is  indescribaUe. 
Matuta  Rupert,  Ivemia,  and  Sylvia  are  also 
among  the  very  finest,  the  latter  being,  both  io 
size  and  colouring  of  the  flowers,  magnificent.— 
AK^UTUg. 
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Mesembryantliemum     e  1  e  ff  a  n  • 

pOBOUin*— I  got  this  from  the  gafdena  of  the  Royal 

SorticaUunl  Society,  and  it  iB  a  sabjeot  admirablv 

adapt**^  for  pot  calture.    It  makei  a  free  growth 

in   gritty  toil,  and  blooms  at  the  potota  of  the 

ihoou  ;  the  ooloar  is  of  a  pleasing  rosy  pink,  and 

the  l^rgB  blossoms  are  fnlly  2^  inches  to  3  inohea 

manm.      The  flowers  expand  by  day,  bnt,  as  is 

ooomoD  with  many  of  tne  Mesembrvanthemams, 

they  close  towards  evening.    It  is  a  plant  that  will 

deliglii  anyone  who  may  be  disposed  to  oaltiyate 

it.— R.  D. 

IXOPa     IIiaOPOthyMa.~Few     antumn 

floweriag  stove  plants  can  compare  with  this  in 

briUiajicy.     The  flowers  are,  in  ooloar,    widely 

iwBOved   from  the   ordinary  garden  yarieties  of 

Ixora,   most  of  which    claim    parentage   from    I. 

oea.      From   their  neat,  compact  habit  they 

at  one  time  very  popalar  for  growing  into 

en  plants,  bat  1.  maorothyrsa  m  of  entirely 

jit    growth.     It  forms   a  strons,  upright, 

■aarely  branched  shnib,  clothed  with  dark  green, 

ouans  lanceolate  leaves,  nearly  a  foot  in  length. 

The  £wer  heads,  which  are  eqaal  in  size  to  a  well- 

grown  Hydrangea,  consist  of  an  immense  number 

of  doselv  packra  brilliant  crimson-scarlet  flowers. 

It  sboola  not  be  pinched  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a 

boahy  plant,  bat  ia  seen  to  the  best  advantage 

ivhen  carrying  about  three  heads   of   its  showy 

liiossoma.      Being  of   a  tall,  stately  habit  it  is 

eipscially  valnable  for  grouping.    This  Ixora  is  a 

oalive  of  Sumatra,  and  Eaa  been  in  cultivation  here 

for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.    At  first  it  was 

distributed  as  Ixora  Daffi,  a  name  under  which  it  is 

still  to  be  found  in  many  gardens. 

COBtUS    speolOBUflU— This  representative 

of  the  Ginger- wort  fomily  (the  different  members  of 

which  are,  as  a  class,  rarely  met  with  in  gardens) 

is  jost  now  flowering  freely  in    the  Nepenthes 

boose  at  Kew,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  which 

provide  it  with  a  congenial  home.     Like  most  of 

its  aUiee  it  forms  a  mass  of  thick  fleshy  roots,  from 

which  are  pushed  up  stout  Bamboo-like  shoots,  but 

of  a  succulent  nature.     These  shoots,  which  reach 

a  height  of  4  feet  to  5  feet,  are  clothed  with  pale 

leaves,  in  the  strongest  examples  nearly  a 
-    .     .  .,       jj^^ 


and  4  inches  to  5  inches  wide, 
infloresoence  is  particularly  striking,  the  shoots 
being  terminated  by  a  cone-like  head  of  reddish 
Vracts,  from  whence  the  flowers  are  produced. 
These  flowers,  which  are  of  a  satiny  white  tint, 
ind  in  texture  suggestive  of  tissue  paper,  do  not 
ranain  long  in  perl(M>tion,  but  a  successKm  is  kept 
Dp  from  one  hc»d  for  a  considerable  time.  They 
are  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.  Tbia 
plant  ia  a  native  of  India,  where  it  is  said  to  grow 
in  the  vegetable  debris  collected  in  shallow  water- 
oourses  and  such  spots.  It  was  introduced  as  long 
igo  aa  1799.  A  aecond  apeciee  in  flower  in  the 
Mune  structure  ia  C.  igneus,  introduced  from  Bahia 
by  M.  Linden  in  1882.  It  is  dwarfer  than  the 
preceding,  while  the  flowers  are  also  somewhat 
smaller,  but  of  an  intense  deep  orange  colour, 
whidi  makes  them  veiry  oonspicuous.  This  species 
flowers  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
half-light  of  a  dull  autumn  or  earl^  winter's  day  it 
is  even  more  noticeable  than  at  this  season. — T. 

SeneoiO  Oalpini.— This  Senecio,  just  now 
flowering  freely  in  a  cool  house  at  Kew,  is  one  of 
those  uncommon  yet  striking  plants  that  one  would 
expect  soon  to  beoome  popular.    Such,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  for  outside  of  Row,  where  it  has  been 
grown  for  about  a  dozen  years,  it  is  very  rarely 
aeen.    The  genus  Senecio  is  a  decidedly  compre- 
hensive oae,  some  members  of  which  differ  greatly 
in  general  appearance  from  others,  and  anyone 
taking  the  common  Rag-wort  as  the  type  would 
not  recognise  this  species  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family.    It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  in 
foliage  to  an  Echeveria,  the  leaves    being  of  a 
thick,  fleshy   nature  and   very   glaucous.      The 
flower  stems,  which  reach  a  height  of  1  foot  to  2  feet, 
branch  freely,  the  flowers  being  borne  on  the  apex  of 
every  »hoot.    They  are  disposed  in  a  closely  packed 
head  over  an  inch  across,  of   a  brilliant  orange 
colour,  and  not  only  remain  freah  a  considerable 
time,  hot  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  weeks. 
Tboagh  flowering  freely  just  now  at  Kew,  its  period 
of  blooming  is  not  limited  to  this  particular  period 


of  the  year,  as  it  may  be  sometimes  met  with 
flowerinff  there  in  the  denth  of  winter.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Transvaal,  ana,  in  common  with  mao^ 
subjects  from  that  reoion,  a  dry  atmosphere  is 
necessary  to  its  well  d<nng. — H.  P. 

FloweM  In  Soutli  Devoii.~l  notioe 

that  on  the  8th  ult.  the  Editor's  uble  was 
briffhtoDed  by  a  ooUecUon  of  flowers  from  Torquay, 
and  that  the  sender  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
lack  of  tender  shrubs  and  climbers  in  oouth  Devon 
gardens.  Villa  ffardens  are  certainly  poor  in  this 
respect,  but  when  villas  are  bought  or  taken 
on  lease  their  proprietors  as  a  rule  oare  little 
and  know  less  about  flowers,  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  bedding  plants,  and  perhaps  an  Araucaria 
content  them,  not  one  in  fiftv  realising  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  floriculture 
existing  under  the  genial  atmospherio  conditions 
prevalent  in  the  south-west,  it  is  not  in  the 
gardens  of  Devon  villas  that  one  must  look  for 
what  are  generally  considered  greenhouse  plants, 
though  there  are  meritorious  exceptions  to  the 

general  rule,  but  in  those  attached  to  country 
ouses,  in  many  of  which  both  rare  and  beautiful 
floweriuffshrubs  and  olimbers  are  to  be  met  with. 
In  these  Khynoospermum  lasminoidee,  Swainsonias, 
and  Clematis  inaivisa  lobata,  spoken  of  by  your 
correspondent,  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  I 
have  also  seen  the  two  other  plants  alluded  to, 
namely.  Magnolia  fuscata  and  Lonicera  Hilde- 
brandti,  though  the  latter  has  not  flowered.  Other 
tender  subjects  to  be  found  doing  well  in  South 
Devon  gardens  include  Embothrium  ooccineum, 
Callistemons,  Abutilon  vexillarium,  A.  vitifolium, 
Soll^  heterophylla.  Cassia  oorymbosa,  Ceesalpinia 
Gilliesi,  many  species  of  greenhouse  Acacias, 
Philesia  buxifolia,  Crinodendron  Hookeri  (Trious- 
oidaria  hexapetala),  Boronias,  Tacsonia  moUissima, 
inga  pulcherrima,  Bignonias,  Manettia  bioolor, 
Mutisia  decurrens,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  Mitraria 
ooocinea,  Semele  androgyna,  Colquhounia  ooccinea, 
Lapagerias,  Clianthus  punioeus  and  its  white 
variety,  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  Encryphia 
pinnatifolia,  Quevina  aveUana,  and  many  more  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

FlOWePB  fop  bUttePflleS.— Many  notes 
on  this  subject  have  appeared  of  Uite  in  the  columns 
of  Thb  Gabdbn,  but  although  Sunflowers,  single 
Dahlias,  Scabious,  and  Sedum  spectabile,  of  which 
the  last-named  is  certainly  particularly  attractive 
to  butterflies,  have  been  mentioned,  the  flower 
that  is  undoubtedly  their  favourite  on  sunny 
September  days  in  the  south-west  has  not  been 
named  by  any  correspondent.  This  is  doubtless 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  which  bears  it 
cannot  be  considered  hardy.  I  allude  to  Escallonia 
Montevidensis,  now  known  as  E.  floribunda.  The 
white,  pyramidal  bloom  panicles,  though  to  the 
human  sense  of  smell  only  very  slightly  scented, 
are  irresistiblv  attractive  to  butterflies.  On  a  bush 
barely  5  feet  high  and  of  about  the  same  diameter 
I  have  counted  over  three  dozen  Red  Admirals 
together  with  a  few  Peacocks  and  small  Tortoise- 
shells.  All  day  long  the  butterfly  of  September, 
the  Red  Admiral,  may  be  seen  in  numbers  with 
satin-black,  vermilion  barred  wings  outspread  on 
the  white  flower  clusters,  a  charming  picture. 
Later  on,  when  the  Escallonias'  blossoms  have 
faded,  the  favourite  plant  is  Eapatorium  weinman- 
nianam,  great  bushes  of  which,  8  feet  high  and  as 
much  through,  bear  the  latest  of  their  flat  flower- 
heads  well  into  December.  Butterflies  are  also 
fond  of  the  sinsle  China  Aster  (Callistephus 
sinensis).  The  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  also  much 
appreciated,  but  more  especially  by  moths,  the 
silver  gamma  often  haunting  the  plants  in  hundreds. 
The  favourite  of  all  the  Starworts  with  these 
appears  to  be  the  dwarf  Aster  dumosus. — S.  W. 

FlTZHERBEBT. 

The   HummlnfiT-biPd    moth    and 

SCaPlet  OePaniumS.— Lately  some  very 
interesting  notes  have  appeared  in  The  Garden 
relative  to  moths  and  butterflies  and  the  flowers 
they  are  most  fond  of.  The  oliffd  and  moors  round 
here  have,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  them,  been 
a  favourite  haunt  of  both,  and  I  frequently  in  the 
summer  meet  men  and  boys  with  butterfly  nets ; 
but  what  a  change  this  season,  hardly  a  butterfly 
is  to  be  seen  about  the  place  save  a  few  odd  white 


ones.  Along  the  drive  in  front  of  this  cottage,  for 
many  years,  during  the  summer,  have  been  plaoed, 
at  equal  distances,  very  large  pots  filled  with 
scarlet  geraniums,  and  these  have  always  been  an 
attraction  to  the  Humming-bird  moths.  As  soon 
as  the  pots  were  put  out  dozens  of  these  moths 
were  fluttering  round  them,  from  dawn  till  sunset. 
When  I  was  here  at  Eaater  (the  first  week  in  May) 
I  was  transplanting  some  Hollyhocks,  and  brushins 
against  a  small  shrub  out  flew  a  Humming-bird 
moth.  I  wondered  at  seeing  it  so  early  in  the 
season,  but  it  was  the  first  and  last  up  to  the 
present.  For  fifteen  years  they  have  always  been 
in  numbers  round  these  plants.  I  suppose  the  wet 
season  accounts  for  its  absence. — A  H.  Tr&asLL, 
Petik  CoUagey  Sidmouth. 

Floweps    In    Ravensooupt   Papk, 

HammePSmlth. — In  spite  of  the  unpropitious 
weather  the  flowers  in  this  always  well-kept  and 
attractive  little  park,  under  the  able  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  vV.  B.  Gingell,  are  worthy  of  note.  To 
refer  brieflv  to  a  few  ox  the  combinations :  Fuchsias 
in  an  uodergrowth  of  Pansy  virginalis — a  fine 
white — were  an  effective  arrangement.  A  very  fine 
bedding  Begonia  of  the  semperflorens  type  is 
Sutton^  Crimson  Gem,  associated  with  the  elegant 
Grevillea  robusta,  with  its  Fern-like  foliage,  and 
edged  with  Iberis,  a  pretty  effect  was  produced. 
Noticeable  were  some  French  flowering  Cannas, 
very  dark  foliage,  used  as  a  centre,  banded  with 
the  broad  silvery-white  foliage  of  Centaurea 
ragusina  (oandidissima),  and  eoged  with  semper- 
vivum.  Golden  foliaged  Abutilons  served  as  an 
effective  contrast  to  dark  leaved  Iresinee.  A  good 
mixture  was  noted  in  Be^nias  and  Mesembryan- 
themum  oordifolium  vanegatum  with  its  rosy 
purple  flowers.  Lobelia  cardinalis,  with  its  vivid 
soanet  flowers  and  intenselj^  dark  foliage,  was 
relieved  by  Phalangium  vanegatum,  edg^  with 
Lobelia.  It  was  instructive  to  note  the  effective 
use  made  in  various  mixtures  of  that  beautiful 
decorative  plant  Franooa  ramoaa,  or  Bridal  Wreath 
as  it  is  popularly  called,  a  half-hardy  perennial, 
with  its  eleffant  arching  sprays  of  pure  white 
flowers.  Fuchtfias  on  grass  near  the  Public  Library 
made  a  good  feature,  whilst  the  walls  of  this 
building  were  wreathed  with  the  lovely  bright 
Ceanothus  azureus.  A  small  conservatory 
adjacent  was  furnished  with  splendidly- flowered 
examples  of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  blue  and 
white,  amongst  which  the  well-known  Salvia 
splendens  was  interspersed.  Effective  use  is  made 
in  the  shrubberies— just  now  looking  very  gay- 
scattered  about  the  park,  of  that  fine  New  Zealand 
shrub  Olearia  Haastii,  bearing  a  profusion  of  white 
Aster-like  honey -scented  flowers.  It  was  pleasant 
to  see  a  fine  bed  of  beautiful  Pentstemons,  their 
prolonged  flowering  season  making  them  valuable 
plants  for  the  garden.  A  good  piece  of  planting  on 
one  of  the  lawns  was  furnished  by  Prunus  Pissaroii, 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  deep  maroon- 
coloured  foliage  springing  out  of  an  undergrowth 
of  Acer  Negundo  vanegata.  How  striking  were 
some  glorious  bushes  of  Rosa  rugosa !  In  the  winter 
effectively  covered  with  bunches  of  large  scarlet 
fruit — an  excellent  group  of  Roses  for  town. — 
Quo. 

Asteps  In  the  West,— It  was  curious  to 

notice  that  while  at  the  Taunton  flower  show 
quilled  Asters,  ^^nerally  a  very  fine  feature  there, 
were  too  poor  in  quality  to  deserve  a  prize,  at 
Trowbridge,  a  week  Uiter,  they  were  shown  in 
astonishingly  very  fine  quality  for  the  season. 
There  is  probably  something  in  the  soil  about 
Bath  which  suits  the  Aster,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Jones 
of  that  city  was  placed  first  at  Trowbridge,  with 
twenty-four  blooms  of  quilled  in  one  class,  with 
twenty-four  blooms  of  the  Victoria  type  in  another 
class,  and  the  same  number  of  Comec  Asters  in 
a  third  class,  the  blooms  generally  large,  full,  clean 
and  well-ooloured.  The  Comet  and  the  Victoria 
Asters  are  the  types  which  come  in  fine  character 
without  much  special  cultivation,  provided  the 
soil  be  good,  but  the  quilled  and  Truffant's  Pseony- 
fiowerea  require  painstaking  cultivation  to  have 
them  in  the  finest  character.  It  is  because  the 
Pffiony-flowered  type  requires  high  cultivation  to 
develop  the  fine,  full,  symmetrically  incurved 
character  which  is  so  attractive  in  the  type  that 
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it  has  largely  fallen  out  of  cultiTation.  The  form 
of  the  flower  ii  bo  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
type  of  ABter  that  it  is  most  valuable  as  affording 
variety,  and  the  plants  are  stately,  and,  like  the 
quilled,  the  blooms  are  produced  on  long  stems, 
and  therefore  of  added  value  for  cutting  purposes  ; 
besides,  the  Pawmy  Asters  provide  colours  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  any  other  section.  It  is,  there- 
fore, matter  for  regret  that  Truflbut's  Aster  is 
actually  falling  out  of  cultivation.  Annual  Asters 
generally  are  now  at  their  best  in  our  gardens. 
Asters  do  not  need  continuous  sunshine  to  bring 
them  to  perfection,  they  may  be  said  to  delight  in 
heavy  dews,  and  cloudy,  but  fine  days  with  inter- 
mittent snnshine.  Could  we  be  favoured  with  a 
few  weeks  of  such  weather.  Asters  would  rapidly 
recover  from  the  paralysed  appearance  some 
plantations  have  taken  on.  A  cultivator  of  my 
acquaintance  finds  his  bed  of  quilled  Asters  of 
great  value  to  him  now  and  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  as  he  can  cut  large  quantities  of  blooms,  and 
the  act  of  cutting  causes  the  plants  to  make  an 
efibrt  to  throw  other  flowers.  The  side  blooms, 
which  are  in  this  way  more  plentifully  produced, 
are  especially  suitable  for  vases,  being  on  long,  stiff 
stems,  while  the  pure  white  Snowball  ai^  the 
delicate  Unique  are  in  contrast  with  Purple  Prince 
and  other  deeper  colours,  though  they  are  but  few 
in  comparison  with  the  pale  varieties  of  various 
shades.  Probably  the  value  of  the  quilled  Aster 
in  floral  decorations  within  the  house  is  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  and  although  the  quilled 
Aster  is  shown  somewhat  formally  on  boards,  the 
blooms  arranged  in  lines,  their  exquisite  form 
and  diversity  of  shade  are  always  attractive. 
Flowers  of  quilled  Asters  will  last  for  a  long  time 
in  a  cut  state,  and  need  but  little  attention.  Those 
who  are  desirous  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
quality  in  their  strains  should  select  a  few  of  the 
finest  blooms  for  the  purpose,  removing  all  side 
blooms  from  these  plants,  so  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  plants  misht  be  concentrated  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  plump  seed  grains  pregnant  with 
vitality. — R.  Dean. 

Note  tPOm  Jamaioa.— A  hurricane  is  by 
no    means    the   all-destroyer  that   it    is  usually 
represented  as  being.     The  Jamaica  garden  which 
has  been  described  in  your  columns  is  a  wreck 
certainly,  but  the  damage  is  of  a  spar  here  and 
there,  and  of  a  good  deal  of  risging ;  the  deck 
remains  sound,  by  which  figure  i  mean  that  the 
damage  to  trees  and  small  plants  is  inconsiderable, 
and  that  the  climbers  have  suffered  most.    The 
reason  is  that  the  dense  mass  into  which  these 
grow  offers  a  wall-like  surface  to  the  onrushing 
wind,  yet,  not  having  the  resistance  of  a  wall, 
they  are  swept  away,  together  with  that  to  which 
they  are   attached.     A    hurricane  gives  a  good 
lesson  as  to  the  advantages  of  solid  structure.     All 
the  weak  pergolas  are  down  ;  the  well  made  stand. 
The  staunchest  of  trees  are  Palms,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cocoanuts,  all  the  Orange  family,  Star 
Apple,  Loquat,  Grevillea,  ChampAli,   Apple,  and 
Calabash.     These  have  not  suffered  at  all.     Forest 
trees,  on  the  contrary,  have  fared  badly.    Great 
limbs  are  wrenched  from  the  Cedars  (Cedrela)  and 
Cotton  trees,  and  the  chief  damage  to  small  plants 
was  caused  by  the  boughs,  which  were  hurled  from 
far  off  into  the  garden.     Otherwise  the  harm  to 
small  plants  is  surprisingly  little.     Lily  clumps 
are  stiff,  Geraniums  look  less  miserable  than  after 
a  gale  in  England,  Lavender  bushes  are  neat  and 
trim — even  the  fragile  Impatiens  Sultani  is  for  the 
most  part  unharmed,   while,  strangest  of  all,  a 
weak  spike  of  Tuberose  stands  erect.     The  fable 
of  Oak  and  Bulrush  is  everywhere  exemplified. 
The  stiff  suffers  where  the  limber  escapes.     The 
brittle  Bread  Fruit  is  mutilated  and  disfigured  for 
a  time.     In  a  few  mouths  kindly  Nature  will  heal 
the  torn  bark  and  fill  up  gaps  with  new  shoots. 
Another  sufferer  is  the  Avocado  Pear,  which  hangs 
down  helplessly.    Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  blown  off, 
\et  some  remains.     Many  trees  have  completely 
lost  their  leaves,  though  the  Mangoes  still  hold 
most  of  theirs.     Bananas  are,  of  course,  utterly 
swept  away,  and  we  shall  have  none  for  nearly  a 
year  to  come.    A  moderate  wind  suffices  to  throw 
down  most  of  these,  and  none  can  resist  a  severe 
gale.     Riwefi  have  stood   remarkably  well,   f*v«>n 


climbers  getting  no  more  than  a  salutary  pruning. 
Oleanders,  too,  have  escaped  on  the  whole.  The 
sarden  has  lost  its  beautj^  for  a  time.  It  has  not 
UMt  its  interest — rather,  it  has  gained  some.  We 
are  at  work  clearing  away  cUbrts,  and  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  order  evolved  from  chaos.  And 
there  is  the  new  rapid  growth  to  look  forward  to. 
Week  by  week  the  gaps  will  fill,  and  in  six  months 
at  the  latest  the  garden  will  be  beautiful  again. — 
W.  J.,  Port  Royal  Mountains,  2,000  fut. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 


ROSE     FRAU     PETER 
LAMBERT. 

A  LTHOUGH  so  many  new  Roses  are  of  a 

/%  pink  colour,  I  think  there  is  room  for 

/  %        the  above  beautiful  Hybrid  Tea.     It  is 

/     %       said  to  be  a  pink   Kaiserin  Augusta 

y        ^     Victoria,  but  it  does  not  hold  up  its 

bloom    in    the   same   fashion   as   the 

splendid    white    Rose   alluded    to.      There    are, 

however,    tiaces    of    the    variety    under    notice 

having  some  of  the  nature  of  lilaiserin  Augusta 

Victoria  in  its  constitution ;  in  fact,  according  to 

the  raiser,  a  seedling  which  sprung  from  a  cross 

with    the    Kaiserin   and   Caroline    Testout    was 

crossed  again  with  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  which 

accounts  for  the  lovely  salmon  tint  of  the  centre 

petals.     The  possibilities  of  this  dual  and  treble 

crossing    will    entirely   alter   our   collection    of 

varieties,  so  much  so  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 

more  than  one  half  of  the  varieties  now  grown 

will  be  cultivated  ten  years  hence. 

GRUSS  AN  TEPLITZ  AND  QUSTAVE 
REGIS. 
I  DOUBT  if  two  more  useful  Roses  were  ever  raised 
than  the  above.  The  first-named  is  not  of  much 
account  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  summer,  but  in 
August  and  September  it  is  a  glorious  mass  of 
colour.  The  rich  maroon  shading  on  the  scarlet 
petals  is  grand,  each  flower  like  a  moderate-sized 
Duke  of  Eidinbiirgh.  The  splendid  towering  trusses 
of  blossom,  starling  almost  from  the  base  and 
rising,  to  a  heiebt  of  3  feet  to  4  feet,  show  up  well 
on  a  spacious -lawn,  and  the  beautiful  brown  tender 
foliase  serves  as  an  additional  charm  to  the  mass. 
Whilst  this  Rose  is  quite  hardy  I  would  yet  advise 
rather  hard  pruning,  believing  as  I  do  that  the 
plants  are  less  subject  to  insect  and  fungoid  pests, 
and  they  certainly  have  a  better  appearance  when 
the  growths  are  fairly  uniform  and  not  too 
stra^ling.  Then,  too,  the  fragrance  is  delightful, 
a  point  often  overlooked  by  raisers.  One  truss  I 
observed  recently  consisted  of  thirty  buds  and 
blossoms,  not  a  close  bunch,  but  spieadins  in  a 
charming  way.  This  Rose,  too,  makes  a  glorious 
standard  or  half -standard,  which  planters  can  turn 
to  good  account  when  making  large  plantations  of 
the  variety. 

The  other  lovely  Rose,  Gustavo  Regis,  I  pur 
posely  named  in  conjunction  with  Gruss  an  Teplitz 
in  order  to  point  out  its  peculiar  fitness  to  go  with 
the  latter.  The  canary  yellow  elongated  buds  and 
huge  semi-double,  almost  white,  open  flower  would 
make  a  fine  contrast  with  the  scarlet  sort.  I  think 
we  might  do  more  of  this  dual  bedding.  I  do  not 
see  any  objection  to  it  if  harmonious  contrasts  are 
selected  both  in  colour  and  growth,  and  certainly 
no  two  sorts  I  could  name  would  make  a  finer  mass. 
Plant  fairly  close  and  prune  welL 


ROSE  MERCEDES  (RUGOSA). 
This  beautiful  Rugosa  must  become  a  general 
favourite.  The  flower  is  so  shapely  and  of  such  a 
delicate  colouring  that  it  looks  more  like  a  lovely 
Tea  Rtise  than  a  Rugosa.  It  reminds  me  of  Blaini 
No.  2,  but  perhaps  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
colour  as  in  that  well-known  Rose  ;  in  fact,  it  may 
almost  be  called  a  Perpetual  Blairii.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  it  grows  so  vigorously,  but  I  imagine 
that  for  an  ordinary  wall  or  as  a  standsrd  it  will 
h»»  ivjnHny  vahipH  a^  the  old  favourite.    Like  many 


psle  Roses  the  flowers  suffer  in  a  wet  seaaoD,  tba 
soiled  outer  petals  detracting  somewhat  from  tlie 
general  beauty.  Yet,  being  moderately  doablie, 
the  blooms  expand  easily.  Mercies  and  Coorad 
F.  Meyer  will  long  continue  two  of  onr  best  receot 
novelties,  both  being  eoual  to  any  Hybrid  Per- 
petual. Their  vigour  fits  them  for  cold,  blank 
situations,  as  they  seem  to  possess  the  iron  cooati- 
tution  of  the  type. 


ROSE  CLIMBING  MME.  DE 
WATTEVILLK 
Thkbb  is  something  remarkable  about 
climbing  sports  of  old  and  well-known  Rosea. 
Here  we  have  a  Rose  sent  out  by  that  prinoe  of 
Tea  Rose  raisers,  M.  Guillot,  as  far  back  as  I8S3» 
suddenly  developing  an  extremely  \igoroaa  srovth 
apparently  as  rampant  as  Marshal  NieL  We  an 
much  indebted  to  the  discoverer  of  this  new  apart, 
which  must  take  high  rank  among  ccHiurvatacy 
climbers.  Who  does  not  know  the  original,  which, 
when  well  grown,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  lovelieBt  of 
Tea  Roses,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  sweetest. 
To  have  a  roof  or  back  wall  of  a  glass  structure 
covered  with  the  salmon-white,  pink-edged  bods 
and  blossoms  would  be  a  feature  in  any  establish- 
ment. I  should  hesitate  to  recommend  the  varisty 
for  outdoors,  save  on  a  very  sheltered  wall,  w 
if  it  is  one  of  the  best  it  is  also  one  of  the  noit 
tender  sorts.  Phujomjel. 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anvtbu^cl 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table^  Mllf 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plMto 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  to^Mfc 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  tiie  mmK 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  iostractiipii 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  i 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fri 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  i 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistodc  I 
Co  vent  Garden,  Loudon. 


Carnations  from  Skbd. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  BronwyUa,  St. 
a  superb  gathering  of  Carnations  from 
colours  are  very  tine,  and    the    flowers 
sign  of  bursting,  so  great  an  evil  in  many 
A  pure  white  should  be  named.     The 
large,  but  not  coarse,  with  broad  petals 
sweet  fragrance.     We  also  noticed  a  good 
a  brilliant  scarlet,  a  blush,  and  a  yellow 
with  pink  edge,  altogether  a  selection  of 
the  raiser  may  well  be  proud. 


of  vlM 


Skkdlino  Pkntstkhons. 
Mr.  Beckett  sends  from  the  well-known  Akien- 
ham  House  Gardens,  Elstree,adelightfal  gathenng 
of  Pentstemons,  which  he  well  says  are  difficult  lo 
beat  in  usefulness  at  this  season.  The  spikes  sn 
tall  and  the  flowers  of  good  colours,  a  very  bright 
and  interesting  series. 


Mas.  SiNKiNS  Pink  and  Waixflow] 
A  very  fragrant  contribution  to  onr  table 
from  Mrs.  8imonds,  Audleys  Wood,  Baaingstoka 
It  consists  of  a  bunch  uf  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  which 
are  as  fine  as  anything  we  have  had  in  mid-Jaoa 
Our  correspondent  writes:  ''I  send  you  a  bnuch 
of  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  from  a  border  which  is  full 
of  bloom,  and  I  am  told  they  are  rather  udubbsL 
The  cuttings  were  wintered  in  boxes  and  put  oat 
this  spring.  We  have  had  Paris  Early  Wallflovsr 
out  a  fortnight  and  more  in  full  bloom,  but  it 
seems  so  out  of  season  in  a  summer  garden.'* 

New  Iceland  Poppies. 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie  of  Dundee  send  s 
series  of  Iceland  Poppy  forms,  aJl  of  very  soft  sod 
pretty  colourings.  It  is,  as  they  describe  it,  qait0 
a  «  new  strain,"  and  was  certificated  by  the  Rojftl 
Horticultural  Society  in  June  last.     There  must  be 
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a  great  demand  for  flowen  to  delioftte  and  beautifal 
in  colour  as  these,  soft  buff,  apricot,  and  abadei  we 
haya  not  hitherto  leeu  in  this  graoefnl  Poppy. 

Ths  Stab  Phloxis. 
**  Jonioa"  sends  flowen  of  the  pretty  Star  group 
of  Phlox  DmmmondL  They  may  be  had  in  many 
ooloarings,  and  the  shape  of  the  flower  is  quaint 
and  annsnal,  the  petals  narrow,  long,  and  pointed, 
like  a  little  star,  and  quite  showy  in  the  garden. 

BbTOPHTLLUM  GALTCIHinf. 

Mr.  Kingsmill,  The  Holt,  Harrow  Weald,  sends 
leaTes  of  toe  interesting  Bryophyllum  oalycinum, 
with  the  following  note :  '*  Not  beautiful,  but  very 
interesting,  is  the  enclosed  leaf  of  Bryophyllum 
calycinnm,  well  named  the  'Leaf  of  Life.'  In 
Hay  last  I  pinned  it  to  the  wall  of  my  libranr, 
where  it  has  remained  until  UMlay  (August  27), 
untouched  and  unaided  in  any  way.  A  lew  davs 
ago  it  had  two  bright  green  and  healthy  growths 
upon  it,  from  the  side  notches,  although,  as  you 
see,  the  leaf  itself  is  dried  up  and  shrivelled.  One 
of  theee  growths  has  just  been  accidentally  knocked 


efieotive  little  edging  where  such  a  good  vellow 
is  desired.  Erica  cinerea  rosea  is  a  brilliant  flower. 
No  Heath  is  brighter  than  this,  and  as  beautiful  in 
its  way  is  the  variety  alba,  K  vagans  oamea,  and 
E.  alba,  and  the  two  beautifnl  Menziesias,  M.  poli- 
folia  alba  and  the  intensely  coloured  atropurpurea, 
completed  the  series.  We  hope  shortly  to  again 
publish  several  articles  about  the  Heaths,  but  those 
written  by  Mr.  Bean  in  the  number  referred  to 
form  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
the  subject  hitherto  published. 


Andbombda  abbobba. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  sends  from  Knap  Hill, 
Woking,  flowers  of  this  beautiful  shrub.    It  is  a 
pity  this  is  not  more  grown  ;  its  creamy  colouring 
IS  very  beautifuL 

A  New  Gabitation— Sunsbt. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,   Edenside  Gardens,  Great 

Bookham,  sends  a  superb  flower  of  a  new  Carnation 

called  Sunset.    It  belonf;8  to  the  fancy  class,  and  is 

remarkably  bright,  a  bnlliant  rose  and  grey.     We 


Apples ;  they  are   showing  blossom   when  they 
should  be  bearing  fruit." 

LONICBBA  HlLDBBBAXDTI. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  remarkable  species  by 
flowers  from  Mr.  Palmer,  Blythswood,  St.  Mary 
Church  Road,  Torqua^r.  Mr.  Palmer  writes :  "  My 
Ix>nicera  Hildebrandti  has  now  reached  the  eaves 
of  my  house.  The  large  everffreen  leathery  leaves 
go  well  with  the  handsome  ffolden  flowers,  and  when 
the  trusses  have  attained  their  natural  size  it  will 
be  a  very  fine  sight." 

Eablt  Chbtsakthbmums. 
A  most  interesting  contribution  comes  to  our 
table  from  Mr.  Crane  of  Hiffhgate.  It  consists  of 
five  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Mme.  Marie  Masse 
group  of  Chrysanthemums.  All  the  sorts  are 
ezcefient  for  the  border,  being  bushy,  early,  and 
very  free  and  vigorous.  They  are  as  follows : — 
Horace  Martin,  yellow  ;  Crimson  Marie  Masse, 
chestnut ;  Ralph  Curtis,  cream  ;  Rabbie  Burns, 
salmon-cerise ;  and  Mme.  Marie  Masse  the  original, 
mauve.  Mr.  Crane  also  sends  flowers 
of  the  Pompon  Blushing  Bride  and 
Satisfaction. 


A  CuBious  GsBAiauM  Leaf. 
Mr.  Hare  sends  a  curious  Geranium 
leaf,  the  segments  joined  together  in 
the  form  of  a  cup.  It  is  not  unusual, 
but  we  record  it  as  a  contribution  to 
this  column. 


A  PUBPLB-FLOWBBED  CaBNATION. 

Mr.  Avlward  sends  from  Bounds 
Green,  New  Southgate,  flowers  of  a 
seedling  purple  -  flowered  Carnation, 
which  IS  of  a  peculiarly  bright  colour. 
The  plants  are  on  a  heavy  clay  soil 
sloping  towards  the  south-east,  and  a 
two  year  old  snecimen  has  sixty  buds  after 
it  has  been  disbudded.  Wet  weather 
has  no  effect  upon  it. 


E' 


BBEMUBI  FBOM  SEED.    {Frmn  a  photograph  by  Mist  WiUmott.) 


off,  and  before  a  similar  fate  befalls  the  other  1 1 
send  the  leaf  to  you  as  a  natural  curiosity.     I  also 
eoeloee  a  freshly-gathered  leaf  to  be  pinned  upon 
your  office  wall.     The  side-growths  will  begin  to 
show  in  about  a  fortnight." 

We  are  afraid  the  atmosphere  of  Tavistock 
Street  is  likely  to  try  even  the  Bryophy Hum's 
tenacity,  but  it  shall  have  a  chance. 

Heaths  f&om  Mb.  Anthony  Watbbeb. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill,  Woking,  sends 
a  few  varieties  of  Erica  with  these  truthful  words : 
*<  These  are  a  class  of  plant  not  half  enough  planted 
for  effect  at  this  season  of  the  year."  We  dealt 
fully  with  the  whole  genus  in  Tbe  Garden  of 
last  year,  and  this  interesting  contribution 
from  Knaphill  will  remind  our  rosders  again  of 
their  beauty  in  the  autumn  months  of  the  year. 
The  varieties  of  Calluna  (Erica)  vulgaris  were  of 
great  interest,  especially  the  double  form  flore- 
pleno,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  gardens.  Alportii, 
alba,  and  Hammondii  are  varieties  that  should  be 
in  every  Heath  collection.  One  named  Aurea  is 
of  quite  a  good  golden    colour,  and   makes   an 


have  never  seen  a  fancy  variety  so  rich  in  colour 
and  so  excellent  in  form.  It  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Martin  Smith,  and  is  being  sent  out  this  year  by 
Mr.  Douglas.  Our  correspondent  says:  '*It  is  a 
continuous  bloomer,  nearly  all  the  plants  now 
showing  a  second  flower.^'  Exhibitors  of  fancy 
Carnations  and  others  interested  in  this  class 
should  add  this  to  their  collections. 


Apple  Blossom. 
Sprays  of  Apple  flowers  come  from  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Tyrrell,  Peak  Cottace,  Sidmouth,  with  the  following 
note :  **  That  this  has  been  a  bad  fruit  season  is 
only  too  well  known,  and  down  here  in  Devonshire 
the  Apples  have  been  very  badly  hit.  In  place  of 
trees  covered  with  fruit  the  crops  are  veiy  thin 
and  hardly  coloured  at  all,  but  passing  through  one 
of  the  best  wardens  here,  where  they  grow  a  good 
many  dwarf  espaliers,  some  of  the  trees  which 
usually  bear  well  have  in  place  of  fruit  bunches 
of  blossom,  some  of  which  1  send  with  this  note. 
With  regard  to  flowers  of  every  garden  kind,  due 
to  rain,  most  have  made  growth  and  shown  very 
little  bloom.     Perhaps  the  same  applies  to  the 


NOTES    ON    HARDY 
PLANT& 

EREMURI  FROM  SEED. 

REMURI,  a  race  of  liliaceous 
plants  of  noble  stature,  have 
proved   sterlinff  acquisitions 
indeed,  and   when  one  con- 
siders the   few   years    they 
have  been  in  cultivation,  and 
their  proverbial  slowness  of  root  increase, 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  be  found 
so  widely  distributed,  for  every  garden 
of  repute  has  a  representative  specimen 
or  two. 
Like  their  close  allies,  the  Asphodels,  they  are 
very  slow  in  growth  in  the  seedlins  stages,  and 
their  after  growth  and  increase,  though  moderately 
free  under  the  best  cultivation,  is  not  fast  enough 
for  those  who  would  like  to  have  them  in  quantity. 
Those  who  think  the  long  wait  of  several  years  too 
much  for  their  patience  would  find  little  difficulty 
in    raising   hundreds   of   Eremurus   from    seeds, 
provided  they  exercise  the  ordinary  care  which 
every  plant  from  drier  countries  than  our  own 
invariably  demands. 

Fresh  and  ripe  seeds  are  necessary  for  a  good 
start,  and  they  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered 
and  perfectly  aried,  and  that  as  early  in  the  autumn 
as  the  weather  will  permit.  If  the  sowing  is 
delayed  till  sprins  they  will  remain  dormant  and 
at  the  mercy  of  slugs  and  other  insect  life  for  the 
whole  of  that  year,  and  the  survivors  will  germinate 
poorly  twelve  to  eighteen  months  from  the  time 
tbe  seed  was  gathered. 

For  seneral  purposes  it  is  best  to  grow  in  the 
open,  choosing  a  light  sandy  soil,  raised  somewhat 
above  the  general  level  to  prevent  undue  saturation, 
and  in  order  that  tbe  site  may  be  perfectly  dried 
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ivhen  neceaeary.  The  seedling's  first  yc^r^s  growth 
will  be  slight,  and  normally  of  two  months  duration 
only— a  tiny  blanched  leaf,  a  few  inches  Iom  will 
be  all  that  is  noticeable,  and  this,  under  ordinary 
conditions,  dies  away  before  midsummer.  It  must 
be  the  cultivator's  object,  however,  to  prevent  this 
happening  so  long  as  it  is  possible,  and  he 
can  effect  this  by  continuing  to  water  and  shade 
the  site  to  keep  it  cool  and  moist  as  lone  as  a 
perfect  leaf  remains.  Thus  encouraged,  the 
seedlings  continue  to  grow  till  August,  when 
they  wiU  graduaUy  go  to  rest  for  the  season,  a 
glazed  light  being  placed  over  them  to  keep  them 
dormant  and  dry.  The  need  of  thus  encouraeiM 
the  first  year's  growth  to  do  its  best  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place  the  extended  season  of  growth 
enables  the  seedlings  to  develop  store  roots  twice 
the  size  they  would  normally  make,  and  if  not  thus 
encouraged  they  go  to  rest  with  the  first  drought 
before  or  about  midsummer  imperfectly  developed, 
and  remain  dormant  till  the  cooler  rains  of  autumn 
start  them  into  growth  again,  and  thenceforward 
there  is  trouble.  .  ,         j  j 

If  covered  with  a  light  to  keep  them  dry  and 
resting,  the  period  of  rest  is  too  lona;  for  such  tiny 
roots  to  sustain  unharmed,  and  if  allowed  to  grow 
as  they  will  their  leaves  just  meet  the  full  brunt 
of  wintry  storms,  reaching  their  fullest  develop- 
ment in  March  if  they  survive  the  winter,  and  the 
cold  winds  of  that  month  play  havoc  with  them. 

With  full  encouragement  during  their  growing 
season  they  make  good  growth  during  ^rly  sum- 
mer, their  root  store  is  well  maintained  in  early 
autumn,  and  they  rest  quietly  through  the  early 
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winter,  thus  fitting  their  season  of  growth  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  this  country. 

Their  second  season's  growth  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  It  is  not  necessary  to  lift  them, 
but  better  to  leave  them  where  they  are.  Should 
they  develop  leaves  too  early  a  light  covering  of 
litter  will  prevent  serious  damage  to  them.  In 
the  third  year  they  will  all  form  the  characteristic 
forked  rootstock  of  considerable  thickness  and 
produce  several  leaves.  At  this  stage  and  when 
fully  ripe  they  will  be  better  for  lifting  and 
replanting  in  a  richer  soil  for  development  into 
flowering  roots.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for 
the  excellent  results  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  is  a  matter  depending  merely  upon 
cultural  skill.  Eremurus,  such  as  himalaicus, 
robustus,  and  Elwesianus,  with  thickened,  rigid, 
cartwheel  •  like  rootstocks,  broad,  bright  green 
leaves,  and  stout  stems  will  grow  in  any  well-tilled 
and  well-drained  soil ;  but  species  such  as  Bungei  and 
its  hybrids,  with  Olgie,  whose  root-stocks  are  thin 
and  very  long  leaves  glaucous  and  narrow,'and  whose 
stems  are  slender,  thrive  best  in  a  soil  overlying 
limestone,  or  in  ordinary  garden  soil  freely  dressed 
with  weathered  lime  rubble,  especially  in  the  seed- 
ling stages  of  growth.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

HEUCHERA  SANGUINEA. 
On  pages  129  and  130  of  The  Garden  a  mos^t  inter- 
esting article  appeared  from  Mr.  Mallett  resnecting 
the  best  Heucheras.  I  note  that  Mr.  Mallett 
remarks  upon  the  poor  constitution  of  H.  sanguinea 
and  the  variety  splendens,  and  with  many  growers 
these  two  plants  gene- 
rally prove  most  dis- 
appointing, but  having 
succeeded  in  growing 
and  flowering  both  for 
several  years  past  a  few 
remarks  respecting  our 
method  of  cultivation 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 
We  have  always  found 
H.  sanguinea,  when 
planted  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion, fail  completely, 
and  the  best  results 
have  been  obtained  from 
a  bed  planted  under  an 
east  wall  where  very 
little  sun  reaches  it.  Ijd 
this  position  it  grows 
and  flowers  with  great 
freedom,  the  spikes 
averaging  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length.  We  find  divi- 
sion of  the  dumps 
necessary  every  two  or 
three  years,  and  copious 
supplies  of  water  are 
given  in  -dry  weather. 
The  soil  is  a  good  deep 
loam,  and  when  replant- 
ing the  border  is  deeply 
dug  and  plenty  of  sharp 
ros^  grit  freely  incor- 
porated, which  H.  san- 
guinea seems  extremely 
fond  of.  A  good  top- 
dressing  of  road  sand 
is  given  when  the 
flowering  season  com- 
mences, and  under 
these  conditions  it  suc- 
ceeds welL  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to 
a  new  Heuchera,  which 
I  recently  saw  at  the 
hardy  plant  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Ladhams  at 
Southampton,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  finest  of  all.  This 
was  a  variety  of  H. 
sanguinea  named  Shir- 
ley, which  I  believe 
originated  at  the  above 


nursery.  It  grows  about  3  feet  in  height, 
with  larger  flowers  individually  than  those  ol 
any  other  variety,  very  bright  in  oolour,  and 
the  stems  are  so  robust  as  to  need  no  support. 
The  soil  in  which  it  was  growing  was  a  poor  and 
sandy  one,  and  when  given  better  cultivation  moch 
finer  resulte  still  might  be  expected.  This  Henchera, 
upon  the  production  of  which  Messrs.  Ladhams 
are  to  be  congratulated,  will  be  distributed  oezt 
year,  and  I  can  recommend  it  as  a  good  additaoo 
to  our  border  plants.  A.  £.  Thatcher. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 


ARGEMONE  GRANDIFLORA. 
I  KNOW  few  plante  to  be  compared  with  this, 
yet  I  never  meet  with  it.  It  is  an  old  introduc- 
tion ;  I  grew  it  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  aod  it 
was  known  to  Dioscorides  eighteen  hundred  jeaza 
before  that.  What  has  induced  me  to  menti<Mi  it 
just  now  is  that  I  have  before  my  eyee  at  this 
moment  a  plant  (I  might  almost  call  it  a  boah)  at 
least  5  feet  in  height  and  15  feet  in  circumfereDoe 
with  not  less  than  fifty  flowers,  each  flower 
about  4  inches  across.  The  flower  has  the  effect 
of  delicate  dazzling  white  satin,  with  an  orange 
tassel  and  black  centre,  not  very  unlike  RomDeja 
Coulteri,  but  without  the  intermixture  of  so  mucb 
foliage.  Though  better  raised  in  heat,  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  not  only  in  the  southern  counties,  bat 
in  Northumberland,  where  I  used  to  grow  this 
variety  as  well  as  A.  mexicaua.  It  is  uraaUy 
grown  as  an  annual,  reaching  the  height  of  2  feet 
or  3  feet,  and  flowering  freely,  but  the  large 
plant  I  am  speaking  of  lived  through  the  winter, 
hence  ite  unusual  size.  I  am  the  mjre  induced  to 
call  attention  to  this  plant  because  it  has  been  so 
universally  admired,  and,  strange  to  say,  anknown 
to  many  of  my  garden  friends.  The  oontrasU 
between  the  Argemone  and  the  scarlet  Tigridias 
is  very  striking.  A  further  recommendation  is 
that  the  season  laste  fully  three  months,  with  a 
continuous  succession  of  flowers. 

T.  H.  Akcheh-Hino. 
Coombe/Uhacre,  South  Devon. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  LATER-FLOWERING 

ALPINES. 
The  forms  of  Silene  maritima  are  still  showiDg 
plenty  of  bloom,  and  have  been  flowering  since 
June.  Trifolium  alpinum  is  just  fading.  It  is  a 
plant  seldom  met  with.  The  lovely  heads  of  soft 
rosy  blooms,  resembling  those  of  Ononis  rotundi- 
folia,  but  longer,  are  very  distinct  among  the 
Trefoils.  On  the  low  and  damp  parts  ol  the 
rockery  near  the  walk  our  British  Mimalus  luteos 
is  still  showing  a  bright  yellow.  The  now  rather 
scarce,  very  dwarf  Oxalis  lobate  is  in  good  bloom 
in  a  partially  shaded  plunge-bed.  Although  a 
native  of  Chili,  it  proves  to  be  perfectly  hardy. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  brownish  yellow  faintly 
spotted  red. 

Campanulas  Profusion,  carpatica  and  ite  fonni, 
rotundifolia  and  its  white  form,  with  var.  Hoetii, 
waldsteiniana,  and  tommasiniana  have  still  some 
bloom  left.  Campanula  Hendersoni  has  produced 
one  or  two  fine  stems  of  large  blue  bella  Some 
consider  this  plant  to  be  of  miffy  constitution,  but 
given  a  well-drained  soil  in  a  sheltered  position  it 
seems  all  right,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does  wi  11  with 
frame  treatment.  Geuni  Heldreichi  is  a  fine  thiug 
for  long  succession  of  bloom.  When  well  g;rown 
its  flowers  are  1^  inches  across,  and  of  a  vivid 
orange-scarlet. 

Aster  Thoropsoni  seems  more  suited  to  the 
rockery  than  the  border.  If  put  among  the 
coarser  growing  Michaelmas  Daisies  it  is  almost 
sure  to  bid  lost,  owing  to  its  rather  tardy  growth 
and  dwarf  habit,  besiaee  the  fact  that  the  beautiful 
large  lilac  blooms  are  shown  to  the  best  advanta^ 
on  rockwork.  In  a  damp  spot  is  Pamassu 
palustris.  A  more  lovely  dwarf  bog  plant  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  My  patch  of  about  fifty 
plante  has  been  in  bloom  six  weeks  now,  and  is 
still  very  showy.  A  heavy  top-dressing  of  ooarae 
sand  seems  to  suit. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  when  many  of  oar 
rockeries,  are,  in   the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
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beffinninjE  to  show  a  \A^k  of  their  former  beauty 
and  tat^rest,  one  may  oflen  heftf  from  vititors  junt 
retnrued  frono  at  pine  tr&veU  &  »a4  and  even  tiia- 
gn^t^  reference  to  tbe  dulneM  in  appearance  of 
th©ir  rockery  at  hfvme.  The  fact  that  very  many 
alpine*  flower  in  EnRUnd  much  earlier  than  iu 
their  tiati^^©  habitat*  ha«,  tjo  rloubt,  something  to 
do  with  this,  but  then  we  have  at  our  di«poea1  a 
flora  much  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the  alpine 
districtfl,  consisting  as  it  does  of  almoet  all  the 
more  worthy  repreeentalivea  of  each  of  these 
plaeeo. 

The  following  aTpinei  in  bloom  here  now  are 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  on  account  of  their  late 
ahow.  Iq  a  warm  and  damp  poeition  CalceoLarU 
am  pi  ex  i  caul  is  U  doing  splendidly  with  tta  beatU  of 
large  clear  pale  yeilow,  relieved  by  the  delicatp 
Kre^  foliage.  It  looks  like  flowering  up  to  thi^ 
froat^,  and  in  a  favourable  position  ifi  reputed  to 
be  huniy.  And  rosace  lanuginosa  is  n  till  in  bloom, 
hut  hn  more  compact  variety,  A,  oculaU,  aeemi^ 
more  flonferous  with  its  heads  of  crimson -eyed 
flowers.  Dianthus  Freynii  j»  flowering  for  a  seconil 
time  in  rather  a  peculiar  manner,  the  stem  being 
longer  than  aaual,  surmonntwl  by  a  head  of  thret 
or  four  flowBrs  surrounded  by  a  small  cluster  of 
foliase,  Silene  quadrifida  mixed  with  Tunica 
Saxifniga  makes  a  most  damty  and  etfective  oom- 
biofttion,  hnh  being  wonderful  plants  for  quantity 
of  blo<>D^  aod  long  anc^easion. 

A  SEnall  plant  of  Antirrhinum  a^arina  {the 
creeping  yellow  Alpine  Snapdragon)  if  planted  iu 
apriog  will  cover  2  stiuare  feet  by  autumn,  an<l 
flower  well  from  May  until  the  frosts.  It  is  a 
perennial,  but  liable  lo  damp  ofT  in  winter,  so  seeilf* 
or  aelf-ttown  seedlings  shoulcf  be  saved.  A  dry  wall 
t»  the  place  it  loves  best.  Silene  JSchafu  must 
be  regarded  almo^-t  a^  a  neceesity  among  late 
alpines.  It  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and 
prod n CCS  its  masses  of  bloom  as  freely  as  the  ^fay- 
flowerrng  Saponaria  ocymoides,  lo  which  it  boars 
some  ivtem  blknce. 

Kw^&lL  J.  Wood. 


THE    BEST    FOHM    OF   WHITE 
LILY. 

May  I  draw  the  attention  of  yoar  reftderg,  now 
that  the  buHj-ordering  time  has  come  round 
agaiD,  to  the  importance  of  getting  the  best 
form  of  the  beautiful  white  Lily  (Lilium 
candidnni).  One  is  quite  a  starry,  poor-Jooking 
wietf,  with  florets  that,  so  to  say,  taper  to  a 
point  and  stick  out,  but  the  other  has  br^W 
florets,  stotit,  and  with  a  look  of  strength. 
Thifl  is  the  one  I  f^vow,  and  let  me  remind 
growers  of  thin,  ami,  indeed^  all  Lilies,  that 
protection  from  spring  frosta  is  essential  to 
8ucee3f.  The  disease  in  most  easc.^  is  due  to 
the  want  of  a  little  help  when  the  leavers  are 
tender.  YtATOii. 


THK    BtBT   FORM    OF    WHITE   ULV. 


bloom    panicles    IH  inches   to    2  feet    in    lenglh 
prcsenle  a  picture  eqtiftljed   by  few  of  the  beat  of 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 
SPIRAEA    LINDLEYANA. 

IN  a  note  on  this  bandaome  Hpiraja  on  page  W 
a c<jrrospondent  writes  that  'Mt  is  a  greit 
mistake  to  put  single  plants  of  it  in  a 
ehnibbery/'  and  auggcHts  that  it  nhould  be 
grouped  on  a  bank  by  the  eiiie  of  water. 
It  18  certainly  a  mistake  to  plant  any 
flowering  ghnibjs  in  the  crowded  collection  of 
hclerogenoiw  fsjibjeeU  too  often  dignified  by  the 
namo  of  "abmbbery,"  and  it  in  ef|Ui]ly  certain 
thai  no  objeciion  oan  be  raised  to  planting  this 
Bpima  and  other  or  nam  en  I  al  Bbmba  valuable  for 
the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  in  groups,  but  it  is  aa 
a  single  isolated  specimen  that  a  fine  ej^arnple  of 
Bpinei  iindleyana  appears  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  bttih  15  feet  in  height  and  18  feet  through, 
inch  aa  I  hare  meaeured  before  now,  with  it^ 
deeiAycnt  foliage  a  weeping  the  ground  and 
(jfOwi^Ki  ifith  nuniberB  of  aprr^ing,  ivory ■^' bite 


our  flowering  shniba,  the  bloaaomin«  period  of  the 
majonty  of  whicb  ia  long  past  when  this  native  of 
the  Himalayaa  attains  the  zenith  of  its  beauty. 
Lurge  ppeeimena  which  have  reached  maturity, 
auch  aa  that  I  have  alluded  to,  require  a  certain 
amount  of  thinninK  out  and  a  aborteniog  in  of  the 
lonEjest  ahooU  in  order  to  keep  them  in  vigorous 
health.  g^  ^y_  ji 

SAMBUCUS    UAXADEXSTS. 

Tn  IS  appears  to  be  the  correct  name  of  the  Elder, 
which  la  occasionally  met  with  in  nurseries  aa 
?5ambucus  pubena  maxima.  Its  merits  as  a  late 
summer  or  early  autumn  flowering  shrub  have 
untd  now  been  very  generally  overlooked.  It 
forms  a  bold -growing  ahnib,  not  so  strictly  woody 
as  the  common  Kuropean  Elder  (Sambueus  ni^ra), 
but  at  the  aame  time  it  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet 
to  9  feet,  or  even  more.  The  leaflets  aro  often 
more  numerous  than  the  ordinary  forms,  but  by 
far  the  moat  notable  feature,  apart  from  the 
Reason  of  blooming,  ie  the  ai^^e  of  the  flattened 
clusters  of  whitish  flowera,  aa  in  vigorous  examples 
tbey  may  be  met  wiih  as  much  ss  iH  inches 
acroas,  and  a  specimen  laden  with  them  forms,  aa 
may  well  be  imagined,  a  notable  August  feature. 
A  certain  amount  of  pruning  is  necessary  in  order 
to  flee  this  Elder  at  its  beat,  for  if  the  weak  and 
exhausted  ehmjta  are  cut  out  the  vigoroua  ones 
have  more  space  for  their  development.  If  this 
be  really  the  Kambncus  canadenPia  referred  to  by 
Louduri  aa  having  been  introduced  in  ITfil  (and  on 
this  point  tbore  seemii  some  doubt  J,  it  ia  aurpriaing 
that  us  merits  as  an  Auguat-flowering  shruli  have 
not  been  more  generally  recogniaed.  H-  P. 

SOME  LE88EJI-KNOWN  JAPAN^  TREES 
AND  8HHL:Ba 
f  Conimtied  from  page  /6',V,  J 
Tlie    Horse    Chestnut    has    been    confuaed    with 
,^.sculua    chinensis,    but    the    true     K    chinensis 
m   probably    not    to   bo   found     in    cultivation    in 
European   eoun tries.     I  have  a  vivid   recollection  i 
of  aeveral  isolated  specimens  on  Mount  Hakkoda  ■  ' 
stalely  trees  with  sicma  l]  feet  to  1  feet  in  diameter' 
and  m  feet  to  yo  feci  hi^h  ;  uaualj^at  an  elevation 


country  the 
ft    graceful 


of  l,f\m  feet  to  3,<M¥)  f©et.  In  thff 
tree  ia  ^^uite  baixly,  and  makes 
symmetrical  specimen. 

Japan,  like  America,  baa  sent  us  the  handsomest 
Dogwoods  or  Cornels,  and  thei^  is  reason  to  believe 
there  is  still  aomeihing  in  this  way  to  be  obtained 
trom  t..hina,  where  it  ia  more  than  probable  all 
those  epeciea  first  found  in  Japan  are  endemic. 

Comus  macrophylla,  aaid  to  be  aynonvmous  with 
U   brachypoda,  is  a  handsome^  graceful  tree,  and 
flowers  well  in  England,  though  its  cultivation  in 
America  ha&  hitherto  not  met  with  snccess.     Pro- 
feasor    Sargent   holds   it    to   be   one   of  lb©  moat 
beautiful  of  all  Cornels,  an  opinion  which  can  bo 
emlorsed  from  experience  of  the  tree  in  this  count  ry. 
the  pointed   leaves  are  dark  green  on  the  upper 
surface,   almost    white   tjeneath,  borne  thickly  on 
branches  at  right  angles  to  the  main  stem,  forming 
Bat  tiers  of  fohage.     It  flowers  with  great  freedom 
— aa  with  many  deciduous  flowering  Eastern  tree* 
in   this    country^© very    other    year,     unable    ap- 
parently to  annually  sustain   such  an   exhauatinff 
effort        Under     the     name     of    C.     bracbvpoda* 
my     firm     haa     a     handsome     Dogwood,     some 
lo  feet  high,  clearly   distinct  from    the   above   in 
aevera      ways,    but     botanical     authoritiea    have 
difhcuUy_jn,  as  yet,  determining  its  exact  position 
in    the    family.     Of    thia  undetermined  species  a 
variegated   form  is   uuusually  attractive.     Of  the 
behaviour  of  C.  Kouaa  under  cultivation  too  much 
cannot  be  said.     Though  possibly  its  blosaoms  are 
indi  vidually  not  ao  large  nor  eo  handsome  as  those 
of  the  American  C.  florida,  itauecee^ls  on  the  whole 
bet^ter.    It  flowers  freely,  and  haa  proved  a  striking 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  deciduous  trees  worthy 
of  a  place  in  our  gardens. 

Clcthra  barbinervia  (C.  caneacenp),  a  beautiful 
small  tree  found  all  through  tho  Far  East  from 
Java  to  Corea,  grows  well,  and  produces  freely  in 
the  early  autumn  its  white-panicled  racemes,  olften 
a  foot  in  length. 

The  nearly  allied  Enkianthua  campanulatus, 
much  eateemcd  in  Japan  for  its  f^uaint  beauty, 
Qowera  freely  when  left  undisturbed  in  a  sheltered 
corner. 

Most  of  the  Viburnums  are  well  known,  but  the 

I  handsome    V,    dilatatum     should     not    be    over- 

I  looked,    and    V.    tomentosum    Mariesii.    allied     to 

V.    phcatum,    from    which    it    differs   in    itn   more 

, graceful   babit^  its  more  hairy  leavee,  and  in  i^ 
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Sterile  flowers  being  confined  to  the  onter  part  of 

the  inflorescence,  is  an  unusually  handsome  shrub. 
Styrax  japonicum  and  S.  Obassia  are  becoming 

known,  and  are  amongst  the  most  ornamental  of 

any  trees  found  in  British  gardens.    Though  in  the 

first-named  the  large   dark    green    foliage  of  S. 

Obassia  is  missing,  ample  compensation  is  a£forded 

by  the  extraordinarr  profusion  with  which   the 

myriads  of  white  bell-shaped  flowers  are  produced. 

In  Japan  S.  Obassia  is  certainly  seen  to  greater 

advantage  than  in  this  country,  its  leaves  often 

attaining  a  size  of   10   inches    in    diameter   and 

blooming  with  greater  freedom  than  in  our  gardens. 

Oq  the  other  hand,  S.  japonicum  is  as  much  at 

home  and  as  beautiful  here  as  in  China  or  Japan. 

In  Surrey  it  seeds  freelv,  the  seed  germinating  in 

one  or  two  years,  thoujgh  a  large  proportion  Ties 

three  years  before  showing  signs  of  life. 
The  rich  forest  flora  of  Japan  contains  several 

Birches  and  Hornbeams,  some  of  interest,  notablv 

Betula  Maximowiczii  and  Garpinus  cordata,  both 

finer    representatives  of    their   genera    than    are 

usually  cultivated. 
Betula  Maximowiczii  is  at  its  best    in  Yezo, 

where  it  forms  handsome  trees  80  feet  to  90  feet  in 

heiffht,  noticeable  for  their  smooth  orange-coloured 

bark  and  large  leaves,  larger  than  those  of  any 

other  species.    I  have  had  a  tree  under  observation 

for  several  years  in  this  country,  and  am  inclined 

to  think,  if  it  does  not  actually  attain  the  noble 

proportions  characteristic  of  this  fine  Birch  in  its 

native  home,  it  will  prove  better  than  anything  we 
yet  possess.  B.  Ermani  and  our  own  B.  alba  are 
amongst  the  best  known  of  several  other  Birches 
found  in  Japan.     What  B.  Maximowiczii  is  to  the 

Birches,  Carpinus  cordata  is  to  the  Hornbeams, 
beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  and  boldest  of 
the  family.  In  its  native  forests  and  in  this 
country  itis  leaves  are  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  length 
and  3  inches  to  4  inches  broad,  the  catkins  5  inches 
to  6  inches  long,  and  very  beautiful  in  their 
autumn  colouring.  Though  in  England  I  know  of 
no  tree  of  a  greater  height  at  present  than  14  feet, 
in  Japan  a  height  of  30  feet  to  40  feet  is  not  un- 
common. Carpinus  laxiflora  and  C.  Carpinus  are 
graceful  trees,  but  will  not  compare  from  an 
ornamental  standpoint  with  C.  cordata. 

The  Japanese  forests  are  rich  in  Oaks,  which  in 
this  country  have  not  received  the  attention  they 
deserve.     That  they  will  flourish,   whether  ever- 
green or  deciduous, 
could  be  seen  from 
photographs  of  two 
species  in  the  Hall 
of  trees  20  feet  and 
25  feet  high. 

Quercus  dentata, 
remarkable  for  its 
giant  leaves  on 
young,  vigorous 
growth  10  inches  to 
12  inches  in  length 
and  '6  inches  to 
8  inches  in  width, 
has  not  been  so 
successfully  culti- 
vated as  one  would 
wish,  though  the 
Dutch  have  ob- 
tained fair  results. 
In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sapporo 
fine  specimens 
70  feet  to  80  feet 
high  are  not 
uncommon,  but 
unless  our  planters 
have  greater  good 
fortune  than  has 
hitherto  attended 
their  efforts  we 
shall  never  see  in 
this  country  in  any 
thing  like  beauty 
one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  Far  Eastern 
forest  trees.  Q. 
serrata  is  a  good 
tree  —  interesting  geranium  orandiflorum. 


from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  feed  silkworms  on 
its  foliage.  The  leaves  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Sweet  Chestnut,  and  in  England  are 
semi-deciduous.  Widely  distributed  in  Japan,  it 
grows  here  with  vigour.  It  is,  however,  amongst 
the  Evergreen  Oaks  we  may  look  for  the  greatest 
additions  to  our  gardens.  Highly  prized  by  the 
Japanese,  they  are  largely  planted  in  gardens  and 
round  temples,  and  in  large  centres  are  amongst 
the  commonest  trees. 

Q.  cuspidata  and  Q.  glauca  are  both  under 
cultivation,  a  variegated  form  of  the  first-named 
having  met  with  some  attention.  Q.  acuta  is, 
however,  the  species  which  seems  most  at  home 
in  this  climate,  and  forms  a  stately  column  of 
lustrous  dark  green  20  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
noble  tree,  for  which  we  are  indebt^  to  Maries. 
The  Japanese  call  it  the  Red  Oak,  from  the  redness 
of  its  wood,  which  deepens  often  to  a  reddish 
brown.  James  H.  Vbitgh,  F.L.S. 

(To  he  cojUinuecLJ 

[Reproduced,  by  permiaswii,  from  the  Journal  qf 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.] 
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GRANDIFLORUM     AND 
OTHERS. 


GOOD  specimen  of  Geranium  grandiflorum 
(Edgeworth),  a   Himalayan  plant   of 
great  merit  as  a  garden  ornament,  is 
represented  in  the  illustration.    There 
has  been  some  uncertainty  about  the 
synonyms  of  this  species,  first  described 
by  Edgeworth  in  the  transactions  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  Vol.  XX.    Sir  J.  Hooker,  in  his  "  Flora  of 
British  India,"  Vol.  I.,  page  430,  makes  it  synony- 
mous with  G.  nalustre,  a  widely-spread  kind  found 
both  in  the  Himalayas  and  in  Southern  Europe. 
It  will  probably,  however,  when  better    known 
prove  to  be  a  distinct  species.     The  flowers  are 
much    larger,    and    more    blue    than    those    of 
G.  palustre,  and  the  growth  is  dwarfer  and  of  better 
habit  than  G.  pratense,  of  which  species  some  have 
thought  it  to  bid  a  local  variety.    It  was  introduced 

into  cultivation  a  few  vears  aso  by  Herr  Max 

Leichtlin,  and  has  multiplied  so  Mi  by  its  running  |  wild 
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habit  and  by  seeds,  which  it  ripens  pleotifBllr 
that  it  may  now  be  seen  in  most  gardens.  Tlioi« 
who  have  the  opportunity  should  raise  it  from  wed 
for  the  sake  of  selection.  The  best  I  bars  nn 
were  in  the  garden  at  Warley,  where  it  is  the  moit 
attractive  ornament  of  its  kind.  It  grows  od  level 
borders  in  any  rich,  well-drained  soil,  butgudeoen 
must  find  out  by  experience  the  best  positios  for  it 
in  their  own  gardens.  Rules  given  for  one  gardeo 
do  not  always  suit  another. 

From  the  same  mountain  home  and  not  far  behind 
in  merit  comes  G.  wallichianum  (Don),  of  whick 
there    is    an    uncomplimentary    portrait  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine^  tab.  2377.    This  species  wanto 
selection  even  more  than  the  last.    Seed,  pleoli- 
fully  ripened  in  September,  should  be  picked  froa 
plants  with  the  best-coloured  flowers  and  the  moit 
compact  growth.     It  is  not  easily  iocresied  liy 
division   or  by  cuttings,  and  is  not  a  longlived 
plant     Selection  will  be  more  easily  made  if  the 
seedlings  are  grown  sinsly  in  small  pots  tiU  ther 
flower.     In  hot  soils  and  full  sun,  such  as  prevul 
in  the  herbaceous  garden  at  Kew,  G.  wallichiaoiiB 
is  never  seen  at  its  best,  the  flowers  being  mm- 
rally  of  a  dull  red  purple,  and  the  foliage  hanogt 
burnt  appearance,   but  in  stronger  soil  and  io 
moderate  shade  the  flowers  ouffht  to  be  rich  Uoe, 
prettily  veined,  and  becoming  oluer  as  the  nigkti 
become  cooler  and  moister  ;  but  perfect  drainapi 
necessary,  as  the  plant  is  liable  to  collapse  soddcnlj 
if  its  roots  reach  stagnant  moisture  in  the  nil 
Mr.  E.  G.  Buxton  of  Bettws-y-Coed  has  a  Btnia 
with  the    bluest  flowers  and   the  most  coopict 
growth  I  have  seen.     Some  forms,  especially  in  too 
much  shade,  trail  over  6  feet  or  8  feet  io  diameter, 
and  become  Ions-join  ted,  with  long  intervals  betveeo 
the  flowers.     The  best  are  not  more  than  2  feet 
across  when  full  grown. 

A  most  useful  and   well-known  Craoeebiil  is 
G.   ibericum,  named  from   Iberia,  the  CSncasian 
province,  not  Iberia  of   Horace  and  the  andeot 
classics,  which  was  Spain,  so  called  from  theRiTv 
Ebro.  This  Geranium,  too,  requires  discriminatioD 
and  selection.     There  are  poor  forms  with  nsmnr    I 
petals  giving  a  shabbv  appearance  to  the  flowen; 
others,  more  commonly  seen  in  eardena,  hsTepsUb 
imbricated  near  the  base,  and  Arming  a  more  cir- 
cular flower.     These  are  called  var.  pUtjpetaloa, 
a  name  recognised  by  E.   Boissier  as  describJo^  i 
form.     Another  variety,    more  distiod  ia 
habit,    and  sade 
into  a  spectei  bj 
de  Caodolle,  is  P. 
var.   gymnoesaloQ 
—  f.<!.,    btre- 
stalked.    It  bus 
cloeer  habit,  sod 
the  lea  res  are  Bon 
flat  with  rounder 
lobes;    hot    w. 
platypetalom     is 
the  beet  form,  sod 
as   each   toft,  if 
detached,     eviij 
and  quickly  grows 
into  a  plart,  ws 
may  ornament  osr 
rough  banks  sod 
shrubberies    wiih 
as  many  as  we  Kkt 
G.  armenoD  (E. 
Boissier)  has  YSft 
large    flowers  of 


''r:-l^ 


(From  a  vhotograph  by  Mitt  WUlmott,) 


rich  magenta,  pro- 
duced plenliW 
in  summer,  *» 
the  largest  leswi 
of  any  Cim* 
bill.  It  thriTSi 
anywhere  in  ««* 
sun  or  shade,  bst 
rather  poor  soil » 
full  aun  checks  too 
great  luxorisDce- 
It  may  be  cot  np 
for  incf esse  tU^ 
season,  vidt^ 
shot  to  a  distsD* 
grow  leadiiy.  tfd 
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make  the  sapply  aboiidaot,  bendee  which  I  have 
never  known  a  plaot  die  from  old  age.  So  we  may 
eaaily  have  too  mnch  of  it. 

G.  pratense  in  ganlens  seldom  shows  the  bright 
clear  blae  flowers  which  make  it  so  ornamental  on 
the  islands  in  the  Kennet,  and  the  sonny  banks  of 
other  rivers.  The  white  variety  is  not  pure  white. 
There  is  a  doable  white  as  well  as  a  double  blue  ; 
both  are  fairly  good,  but  require  frequent  division 
to  keep  them  healthy  and  shapely,  or  they  suffer 
from  eonjceetion  of  the  dense  shoots. 

G.  eanguineum  is  never  so  good  in  borders  as 
when  seen  hanging  from  crevioee  of  the  limestone 
rocks  at  Llandudno,  where  it  grows  in  great  pro- 
fosioQ.  It  runs  underground  too  much  to  be  good 
for  a  rookery,  and  in  borders  the  preponderance  of 
foliage  over  flowers  is  a  fault.  The 
white  flowered  variety  is  pretty 
good.  The  finest  individual  of  the 
type  I  ever  saw  was  in  Mr.  Buxton's 
nrden  at  Bettws  -  y  -  Coed  and 
Ub^ed  G.  nepalense.  This  was 
certainly  a  wrong  name,  but  the 
plant  was  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Nepal,  a  statement  which  did 
not  bear  investigation,  bo  I  pre- 
sume it  is  a  garden  development. 

G.  sylvaticum  is  like  a  small 
edition  of  G.  pratense,  with  similar 
leaves,  but  much  smaller  flowers, 
pale  purple  in  the  type,  sometimes 
Une,  and  rarely  white.  It  is  native 
in  Yorkshire,  and  is  satisfied  in  any 
shady  corner  and  poor  soiL  A 
double  form  received  under  the 
name  was  certainly  G.  pratense. 

G.  phsum,  the  dusky  Granesbill, 
with  nearly  black  flowers,  may  be 
grown  in  the  shade  with  G.  sylvati- 
com,  but  requires  to  have  the 
many  seedlines  weeded. 

G.  maororrnizon  (syn.  G.  balka- 
nam)  has  dark  red-purple  flowers 
in  bunches  on  long  stalks,  with 
tnffcs  of  rather  ornamental  lobed  ^^^^ 
leaves,  but  with  a  rank  smell ; 
neither  of  these  has  much  merit. 

G.  malvoiflorum  (syn.  G.  atlan- 
tioom),  from  the  mountains  of  Spain 
and  Morocco,  is  an  early-flowering, 
rather  uncommon  kind,  with  blue 
flowers  and  deeply-incised  leaves. 
It  doee  best  in  a  south  aspect  and 
fall  san,  and  is  distinct. 

Few  gardens  are  without  G. 
Sndreesi  (Gay),  from  the  Western 
Pyrenees.  Its  long  flowering  time 
and  dear  pink  flowers  should  ensure 
it  a  welcome  everywhere.  It  does 
best  on  a  rockery,  but  must  be 
restrained  from  running  too  much 
where  small  alpines  grow  near  it. 
G.  striatum  seems  to  me  to  form 
hybrids  intermediate  in  characters 
with  this  kind.  G.  striatum,  with 
rather  small  flowers  and  a  black 
spot  on  each  leaf,  though  not  ehowy, 
is  grown  for  the  very  pretty  veining 
of  ^e  flowers.  It  does  in  anv 
semi-wild  comer,  and  sows  itself 
round  the  parents. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  Cranesbill  which  may  be 

Sown  in  borders,  and  all  are  grown  in  the  Edge 
all  sarden.  There  are  a  good  many  others  which 
may  be  seen,  correctiv  named,  flowering  in  June 
and  July,  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  I  have  tried 
some  of  them,  but  have  not  found  them  of  sufficient 
merit  to  record  here. 
Edge  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  Wollby  Dod. 

CERASTIUM  TOMENTOSUM. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  write  about  so  free-growing 
and  well-known  a  plant  as  this  Cerastium.  It  is 
shown  growing  in  a  warm  garden  in  the  home 
counties,  and  when  in  bloom  is  a  sheet  of  purest 
white.  Little  tufts  put  in  during  autumn  or  early 
spring  quickly  spread,  almost  too  much  so  in  some 
placesy  and  severe  restriction  is  needful.     Now 


that  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  wall  gardeniuff 
it  is  well  to  flrst  think  of  a  few  thinss  that  wiU 
quickly  grow  and  flower,  and  this  Cerastium  is 
certainly  one  of  the  number.  Aubrietia^  are  also 
verv  free  growing,  and  make  sheets  of  blue  in  the 
early  sprins,  when  the  Alyssum  saxatile  is  also  in 
beauty  to  Keep  it  company.  At  this  season  the 
wall  garden  should  be  overhauled,  as  things  have 
grown  tremendously  during  the  rainv  season,  so 
much  so  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  cut  out 
masses  of  Orastium  and  Alyssum.  V. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
Thb  letter  in  your  issue  of  the  29th  ult.  from  Mr. 
Woodall   on    the   subject   of    border   Ctimations 


have  had  the  same  experience  as  Mr.  Woodall 
with  Belladonna.  From  a  number  of  plants  I 
have  scarcelv  had  a  flower  worth  cutting,  nearly 
all  having  burst,  though  the  colour  was  good. 
The  great  difficulty  is  to  aet  robust,  free-flowering 
plants  with  flowers  which  do  not  burst.  I  have 
after  years  of  selection,  mostly  from  seedlings, 
succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  plants  which 
are  satisfactory  in  the  border  on  a  fairly  heavy 
soil,  but  I  have  only  done  this  by  discarding  larse 
numbers  which  do  not  come  up  to  my  standard, 
and  each  year  selecting,  hybridising,  and  raising 
seedlings,  always  endeavouring  to  work  each 
colour  up  to  the  highest  standard.  I  am  not 
contented  with  a  beautiful  flower  alone,  but  try 
to  combine  with  the  well-formed  bloom  a  plant  of 
good  habit  which  will  stand  all 
weathers  in  the  open  border  summer 
and  winter.  W.  A.  Watts. 

Bronwylfa^  St.  Asaph, 


EDIBLE    FUNGI. 


A  MARGIN  OF  CEBASTIUM  TOMEXTOSUM. 

touches  on  a  very  important  point  in  the  culture 
of  these  useful  plants.  The  only  colour  that  has 
suffisred  to  any  extent  with  me  this  year  is  the 
rose,  all  the  other  colours  having  stood  well. 
The  white  Creorge  Maquay  seems  to  stand  any- 
thing ;  the  pale  blush  Countess  of  Paris  is  almost 
as  yood.  Asnes  Sorrel,  deep  maroon,  stands  wind 
and  rain  well.  I  have  never  had  any  great  success 
with  the  orange  or  buff  colours,  but  1  am  hopine 
to  raise  a  strong  plant  with  orange-coloured 
flowers.  Geres,  a  yellow  o!  mine,  stands  wet 
weather  well  and  does  not  burst.  I  have  also  two 
fancies— Otter,  yellow  ground,  marked  with  red, 
after  the  style  of  Primrose  League,  and  Pied  Piper, 
yellow  ground,  marked  with  crimson— which  are 
both  perfect  border  varieties  and  ver^  free.    I 


Undsr  what  circumstances 
fungi  were  first  eaten  by  human 
beings  will  never  be  known. 
Probably  some  daughter  of  Eve, 
inheriting  from  her  mother  the 
desire  to  taste  new  things,  and 
prompted  by  feminine  curiosity, 
was  tempted  to  make  the  experi- 
ment ;  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
male  sex,  goaded  by  hunger,  had 
the  temerity  to  investigate  the 
edible  qualities  of  these  curious 
vegetable  products.  The  bold- 
ness of  the  individual  was  only 
equalled  by  that  of  the  person 
who  first  tasted  an  oyster;  but 
it  cannot  compare  with  the 
rashness  of  those  who   in  the 

E resent  degenerate  da^s,  when 
acteria  and  ptomaines  are 
rampant,  consume  these  favourite 
iS  molluscs.  Thou|;h  the  ori^n  of 
the  use  of  fungi  as  an  article  of 
food  is  lost  in  obscurity,  it  ia 
very  certain  that  they  have  been 
so  used  for  a  great  number  of 
year&  The  ancient  Romans  are 
supposed  to  have  eaten  them, 
though  it  is  uncertain  how  manv 
different  kinds  the^mado  use  of. 
At  the  present  time  they  are 
much  more  employed  on  the 
Continent  for  culinai^y  purposes 
than  they  are  in  this  country, 
and  many  more  kinds  are  par- 
taken of.  Here  in  England  few 
persons  ever  think  of  tcusting  any 
other  kind  of  fungus  than  the 
ordinary  Mushroom  (Agaricua 
campestris),  although  many  othei 
kinds  are  quite  as  palatable,  and 
some  are  considered  by  manjr  to 
have  a  decidedly  more  delicious 
flavour,  but  the  general  public 
and  the  man  in  the  street  class 
them  all  as  toadstools,  and  q|uite  unfit  foi 
human  consumption.  The  edible  fungi  are 
really  very  numeroup.  Among  the  Agarics 
there  are  probably  some  sixty  species  which 
are  quite  wholesome.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  part  of  the  fungus  which 
is  eaten  is  not  the  whole  plant,  but  merely  that 
which  bears  the  spores,  tne  plant  itself  is  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  "  spawn,"  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  it  being  eaten.  However,  in 
this  article  the  term  "fungus*'  is  meant  to  allude 
to  the  spore-bearing  portion.  The  fungi  which 
majr  be  eaten  with  impunity  and  are  useful  as 
articles  of  food  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
seven  divibions,    The  first  comprises 
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THE  BRILLIANT  TLY   AGARIC   (aOARICCS   Ml'SCARIUS).       DEADLY   POISONOUS. 


The  Agarics, 
which  consist  of   a  stem   carrying  a   round, 
more  or  less  flattened,  cap,  the  underside  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  thin  plates, 
radiating  from  the  stem  to  the  edge  of  the 
cap.     On  either  side  of  these  plates,  which 
are  known  as  "  gills,"  the  spores  are  produced. 
In  this  division  are  the  Mushrooms  and  their 
near  allies.    The  common  Mushroom  (Agaricus 
campestris)  is  consumed  in  far  larger  quantities 
than  any  other  species,  and  is  cultivated  at 
the  present  time  to  an  extent  which  would 
surprise  our  grand- parents,  and  now  forms  a 
very  considerable  industry,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  on  the    Continent.     Near 
Paris  they  are  very  largely  grown  in  caves. 
In  one  there  are,  it  is  said,  some  twenty-one 
miles  run  of  beds.     Anotner  very  common 
Mushroom   frequently  found    in    our    fields, 
A.  arvensis,  and  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  horse  Mushroom/'  is  a  much  larger  species, 
and  has  been  found  of  the  weight  of  3lb.,  ana 
measuring  4  feet   in   circumference.      Small 
specimens    very    much    resemble   the   other 
species;   it  is  venr  largely  used  for  making 
ketchup,  and  is  often  sold  as  the  real  Mush- 
room ;    it  has,  however,  a  stronger   flavour. 
The  true  Mushroom  has  a  collar  or  ring  round 
the  stem :  it  is  never  found  in  woods,  and  if 
laid  for  some  hours  on  a  white  plate  or  sheet 
of  paper  the  spores  which  it  will  deposit,  if 
lip',  are  of  a  purple  colour.    If  there  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  any  that  may 
be  obtained,  they  may  be  known  by  these 
characters.    Another    common    species   often 
found  growing  on  old  stumps  is  A.  melleus. 
This  is  highly  esteemed  abroad,  but  in  this 
country  it  is    not   considered    palatable.   A. 
procerus,  sometimes    known    as  the    parasol 
fungus  or  Mushroom,  is  a  very  elegant  species  ; 
it  has  a  long  slender  stem  some  8  inches  or 
9  inches   in    length,  and    occasionally    even 
longer,  surmounted  by  a  greyish  brown  some- 
what conical  cap,  which  is  rough  and  scaly.    It 
is  much  esteemed  on  the  Continent,  but  it  is 
not  often  eaten  in  England.     A  very  early 
species  is  the  St.  George's  Mushroom  (Agaricus ! 

fsimbosus) ;  it  may  often  be  found  in  May  or 
une  growing  in  rings.    In  Italy  aijd  France  it  I 


is  very  highly  valued,  and  will  fetch  as  much 
as  10s.  to  15s.  per  lb.  when  dried.  The  common 
Fairy  Ring  Cnampimon  (Marasmius  oreades) 
is  one  of  the  most  delicious  species  ;  it  is  very 
small  compared  with  those  already  named,  but 
is  very  common.  A  bright  golden  yellow 
species,  the  Chantarelle  (Cantharellus  cibarius), 
is  but  seldom  eaten  in  England,  though  on  the 
Continent  it  is  a  universal  favourite.  There 
are  many  other  species  which  are  most  whole- 
some and  delicious^  but  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  them  all  in  the  present  paper.  The 
second  division  of  edible  fungi  are 

The  Boleti. 
They  very  much  resemble  the  Agarics  in  form, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  but  they  differ 
in  not  having  any  gills  on  the  underside  of  the 
cap,  but  instead  there  are  an  enormous  number 
of  very  fine  tubes  placed  close  together  so  that 
the  surface  appears  to  be  covered  with  fine 
pores.  The  spores  are  formed  inside  these 
tubes.  The  number  of  edible  Boleti  is  small 
compared  with  the  Aeries,  but  there  are  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  species  which  are  wholesome 
and  palatable.  B.  edulis  is  a  very  common 
species,  and  is  more  eaten  than  any  of  the  other 
species.  B.  aestivalis  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
one  of  the  best  species.    The  next  division  is 

The  Poltporbi, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  very  different  looking  to 
those  which  we  have  already  considered,  as 
they  usuallv  have  no  stems,  or  only  very  short 
ones,  and  the  stems  are  generally  at  one  side 
and  not  central,  as  in  the  Agarics  and  Boleti. 
The  underside  of  the  cap  is  covered  with  fine 
tubes  like  the  Boleti.  They  grow  on  trees  or 
timber,  forming  the  large  bracket-like  growths 
often  seen  on  the  stems  of  trees,  and  instead  of 
decaying  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  as  most 
fungi  do,  they  remain  for  weeks,  some  species 
becoming  very  hard,  woody,  and  very  indes- 
tructible. Only  a  few  species  are  considered 
edible,  and  they  are  not  much  sought  after. 
Only  quite  young  specimens  should  be  used. 
One  species  known  as  the  Beefsteak  fungus 
(Fistulina  hepatica),  so  called  from  its  slight 
resemblance  to  a  beefsteak  in  appearance,  is 
more  juicy  and  fleshy  than  tb^  others,  and  is 


much  esteemed  by  mycophagists.  It 
sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size,  one 
having  been  found  by  Dr.  Badham, 
the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on 
edible  fungi,  weighing  8lb.,  and 
measuring  5  feet  m  circumference. 
It  is  said  that  "in  Vienna  it  is  sliced 
and  eaten  with  sa^ad  like  Beetroot^ 
which  it  then  much  resembles." 

The  Clavabiei  (Club-shapid 
Fungi), 
which  constitute  another  division,  are 
very  unlike  any  of  the  preceding. 
They  are  generally  found  in  kind  of 
tufts  of  more  or  less  slender  stems, 
sometimes  branched  at  the  top  like 
the  antlers  of  a  stag.  There  are  abont 
half  a  dozen  species  that  are  edible. 
Nearly  all  the  white-spored  species 
may  be  eaten.  Another  division 
contains 

The  "Poff  Balls,^ 

or  Lycoperdacae,  which  are  too  well 

known  to  require  any  description.  The 

large  specie;*,  Lycoperdon  giganteum, 

is  the  one  most  generally  eaten.  It 

sometimes  grows  as  large  as  a  footbalJ, 

and    has    been    known    to  attain  a 

weight  of  14lb.,  and  the  circumference 

of  4  feet  0  inches.     This  species,  as 

well   as  the  smaller  ones,  must  be 

eaten  when  young,  for  old  specimens 

are  nothing  more  than  a  mass  of  an  almost 

felt-like  substance    filled    with    innumerable 

spores,  but  when  young  cut  into  slices  and 

nicely   fried    they    make    a   most  palatable 

dish  for    breakfast,  and    one  specimen  will 

furnish  a  repast  for  several  persons.    Thon^ 

by  no   means    an    uncommon   species,  it  is 

never  found  in  large  numbers  together.    The 

smaller  species,  which  are  common  on  open 

downs,    &c,,    are   sometimes   very  plentiful. 

Another  very  distinct  group  of  fungi  are 

The  "  Morels," 
which  to  some  extent  resemble  the  Agarics  is 
outward  apoearance,  but  they  are  really  very 
different.  They  consist  of  a  short  stem^sar- 
mounted  by  a  conical  or  ball-like  cap,  which  is 
very  much  wrinkled  longitudinally.  The  spores 
are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  cap.  The 
best  known  species  is  Morchella  escuienta, 
which  is  considered  quite  a  delicacy,  bat, 
unfortunately,  it  is  by  no  means  common  hera 
There  are  two  other  species  found  in  this 
country,  but  they  are  more  rare.  A  very 
nearly  allied  genus,  Helvella,  contains  several 
species  which  are  edible.  Only  two,  however, 
are  found  in  this  country— H.  crbpa  and  E 
lacunosa. 

The  Truffles. 
The  last  sroup  which  we  have  to  mention 
contains  the  well  -  known  Truffles  or 
Tuberacei.  These  fungi  are  entirely  subter- 
ranean. The  English  species  which  is  in  most 
request  is  Tuber  jestiVum,  but  in  France  they 
have  other  species,  T.  melanospermum  and  T. 
magnatum,  which  have  a  better  flavour  and 
are  found  in  greater  abundance,  so  that  the 
industry  of  Truflle  hunting  in  this  country  has 
declined  and  is  now  practical!}^  non-existent 
The  Truffle  fungi  are  most  plentiful  in  soils  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  and  they  ^w  under  the 
shade  of  trees,  but  not  where  it  is  too  dense. 
The  two  favourite  trees  are  the  Oak  and  Horn- 
beam, but  they  are  also  found  under  Chestnuts, 
Hazel,  Birch,  Box,  and  Beech,  and  in  places 
where  they  grow  something  may  be  done  to 
cause  them  to  increase  by  judiciously  thinning 
the  trees,  so  that  the  ground  should  not  be  too 
shaded,  out  all  attempts  to  really  cultivate 
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Truffles  have  hitherto  failed  after  a  few  years 
of  indifferent  success.    These  fungi  consist  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  spawn  composed  of  i 
a  number  of  fine  white  thr^uls,  on  which  grow  ' 
the  Truffles,  which  are  the  spore-bearing  part 
of  the  fungus.    Many  verj  interesting  accounts 
have  been  written  from  time  to  time  describing , 
the  cleverness  of  the  dogs  which  are  used  for  ' 
discovering  the  whereabouts  of  these  subter- 
ranean fungi  and  the  means  used  for  training 
them,  but  however  interesting  it  may  be  it  is  a 
subject  which  cannot  now  be  entered  into. 
Thongh  it  is  unquestionable  ^at  very  many 
different  kinds   of   fungi  are  very  desirable 
articles  of   food,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there 
are  also  many  that  are  quite  the  reverse  and 
are  decidedly  poisonous.    Even  the  real  Mush- 
room, like  many  other  articles  of  food,  if  eaten 
when  in  a  state  of  decay  is  decidedly  unwhole- 
some.   Unfortunately,  there  are  no  rules  which 
can  be  laid  down  by  which  edible  fungi  can  be 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  not,  and 
the  only  way  to  ensure  safety  in  this  respect  is 
to  learn  the  characters  of  the  edible  ones  that 
are  most  likely  to  be  met  with  and  some  of  the 
poisonous  ones,  so  that  they  may  be  at  once 
reco^ised.    No  fungus,  however,  should  be 
eaten  which  when  cut  soon  turns  a  blue  colour 
or   that  has  an  acrid  taste.     Fungi   should 
always  be  cooked,  and  are  best  stewed,  broiled. 
fried,  or  baked,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  ana 
vinegar.    Fungi  have  no  doubt  a  certain  value 
as  an  article  of  food,  but  the  value  is  not  great. 
They  contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  varying 
from  9  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent.,  the  woody 
Polyporei  being  those  which  contain  least    A 
fair  average  for  Agarics  would  be  from  60  per 
cent  to  70  per  cent.    About  20  per  cent,  of 
the  solid  matter  is  composed  of  cellulose,  which 
cannot  be  digested  by  the  human  stomach, 
though  it  can  by  those  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals.    Of  the  remainder  about  6  per  cent 
or  7  per  cent  are  albuminoides,  which  are 
valuable  as  food,  as  they  contain  a  higher 
percentage  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  nutritive 
element,  than  Peas  or  Beans,  whose  food  value 
IB  well  known. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exhibition  of  fungi 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  I5th  inst  will  create 


I 


much  interest  in  the  subject  of  edible  fungi,  | 
and  that  many  persons  who  have  not  hitherto 
eaten  any  but  the  common  Mushroom  will 
overcome  any  prejudice  they  may  have  against 
eating  Toadstools,  and  come  forward  boldly  \ 
and  join  the  ranks  of  the  true  mycophagists.  j 
Q.  S.  Saunders.     I 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

EAKLY-FLOWEKIXG  border  varietiae 
are  especially  fiue  this  year,  the  past 
wet  weather  haviog  favoured  ttaeir 
growth,  and  few  late-flowering  plants 
can  surpass  them  for  giving  a  wealth  of 
bloom  at  this  season,  either  for  cut 
flowers  or  for  brightening  the  beds  and  borders 
when  many  other  kinds  of  plants  are  on  the  wane. 
Here  we  have  a  border  about  70  yards  long  and  2yards 
broad,  planted  with  four  varieties  :  Back  row, 
Mrs.  CuUingford  (white) ;  third  row,  Flora  (bright 
golden  yellow) ;  second  row.  White  8u  Grouts  ; 
and  the  front  line,  Pieroy's  Seedling  (orange), 
which  at  the  present  time  is  just  developing  finely, 
and  will  in  a  short  time  be  in  full  beauty.  The 
growth  of  these  varieties  is  compact,  and  they  arc 
very  free-flowering,  and,  being  only  of  moderate 
height,  they  are  not  exposed  to  much  damage 
from  heavy  winds.  The  last-named,  Piercy's 
Seedling,  though  an  old  variety,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  for  bedding.  See  that  the  growths  are  neatly 
supported,  and  give  a  slight  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  should  the  weather  ooutiuue  showery. 
Keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure 
iihould  a  spell  of  drought  set  in,  when  these  will 
go  on  flowering  for  some  long  time  to  come. 

Trained  Specimen  Plants. 

These  are  somewhat  late  this  year,  but  other- 
wise looking  well.     If  required  for  early  shows  in 
November  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
under  glass,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  make  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight's  difference  to  them.     A  light  airy  ' 
house  is  the  best  possible  place,  but,  failing  this, 
any  old  light,  temporarily  erect<rd  building  may  be  ' 
made  to  answer  the  purpoee.     Place  it  in  full  sun,  i 
but  in  all  cases  elevate  the  plants  as  close  to  the ' 
glass  as  possible.     The  growths  should  be  securely 
supported,  and  thoroughly  dust  the  undersides  of 
the  foliage  with  sulphur  and  fumigate  them  two  or  j 


three  nights  in  succession.  The  plants  will  requii 
liberal  feeding  with  manure  water  to  ensure  tiuel; 
developed  flowers  and  good  healthy  foliage.  Di 
bud  immediately  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  The  fin 
tieine  should  not  be  done  till  the  bud  begins  1 
unfokL 

Pompons. 
This  charming  section  is,  perhaps,  unsurpassc 
for  home  use  when  a  suitable  selection  is  made  ac 
the  plants  nicely  grown.  These  always  look  the 
best  in  bush  form  from  medium-sized  plants,  ac 
neatly  and  naturally  looped  to  one  stout  stal 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  the  sma 
single  varieties  should  be  treated  precisely  in  tl 
same  way.  The  disbudding  of  these  should  1 
done  judiciously.  Just  sufficient  should  be  tak< 
off  to  allow  each  bloom  to  properly  expand,  f< 
when  overcrowded  they  are  poor  and  are  n< 
nearly  so  effective.  These  will  also  require  pleni 
of  feeding  ;  the  growths  should  be  kept  free  fro 
insect  pests,  rust,  and  mildew  by  taking  tl 
necessary  precautions. 

Preparation  Against  Frost. 

It  is  quite  possible  in  low-lying  districts,  ai 
indeed  in  many  parts  of  the  countrv,  that  we  mi 
experience  frost  any  time  after  this  date  sufficient 
severe  to  injure  the  young  tender  buds  of  tl 
Chrysanthemum,  especially  on  those  plants  th 
have  been  highly  fed  and  well  grown.  Thou| 
Chrvsanthemums,  when  allowed  to  grow  natural 
in  tne  borders,  are  practically  hardy,  I  have  knov 
3^  or  4**  do  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
the  buds  when  quite  small  on  plants  which  ha 
been  cultivated  for  specimen  blooms.  Though  tb 
may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time,  defective  flowe 
will  be  the  result,  and  the  younger  the  buds  tl 
more  susceptible  are  they  to  injury.  Thin  tiffai 
should  always  be  placed  over  the  plants  at  nig 
when  the  glass  goes  below  40^.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  House  OardenSf  Elstrte^  Herts, 


THE  COMMON  MUSHROOM  (AOARICUS  CAMPESTRIS). 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Hepaxicas. 
Tbose  who  wish  to  increase  their  stock  of  the 
lovelv  flowers  will  find  the  present  time  the  be 
for  this  operation.  So  persistently  do  they  shrii 
from  the  hand  of  the  careless  cultivator  that  whi 
we  meet  with  them  in  great  flowering  clumps  i 
know  they  have  long  been  left  to  grow  in  the 
own  sweet  way.  It  is  easy  enough  to  fail  in  tJ 
cultivation  of  Hepaticas.  riant  them  in  borde 
that  are  resularly  dug  and  scratched,  and  alter* 
and  muddled  by  that  class  of  gardeners  who 
inborn  faith  it  is  that  a  tree  exia 
only  to  be  cut  down  and  the  prettie 
weed  to  be  pulled  up  ;  trust  to  tb 
order  of  genius  and  you  will  nev 
see  any  Hepaticas  a  second  tim 
The  secret  of  success  may  be  said 
consist  in  first  finding  a  proper  pla 
for  them  ;  and,  secondly,  in  leavi] 
them  alone.  They  thrive  b3st  in 
peaty  soil,  but  in  this  respect  th< 
are  not  particular.  Almost  any  S( 
will  suit  these  lovely  plants.  Parti 
shade  is  better  for  them  than  tl 
full  sun,  and  a  cold  climate  bett 
than  a  warm  one.  They  are  vei 
easily  increased  by  division,  and  tl 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  Whi 
divided  and  planted  a  little  frei 
soil,  priocipaliv  leaf-mould,  or  pe 
and  sand,  should  be  put  to  the  roc 
of  each  patch ;  this  will  help  the 
to  start  away  freely.  Should  tl 
weather  be  dry  at  the  time  of  plantii 
they  should  l>e  watered,  and  the  sc 
pressed  firmly  to  each  plant.  Vei 
small  pieces  are  better  potted  in 
very  small  pots  using  light  gritty  soi 
Plunge  them  in  cool  ashes  in  a  pa 
tially  shaded  situation,  and  plant  oi 
when  they  have  filled  the  pots  wit 
roots. 

Bulbs. 
Various  kinds  of  bulbs  should  no 
be  planted  as  fast  as  they  come 
hand.      The    Daffodils   or    Narcie 
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Bhonld  fint  be  attended  to;  in  mixed  borders 
they  do  remarkably  well  if  allowed  to  remain 
nnaistorbed  for  several  years.  When  used  for 
beds  it  is  difficult  to  move  them  in  time  for  the 
summer  flowers  without  their  suffering  from 
removal  before  they  are  fuller  ripe.  It  is,  however, 
for  mixed  borders  they  are  principally  recommended. 
Among  others  which  should  have  early  attention 
are  Snowdrops,  always  best  when  planted  early. 
Crocuses  also  will  give  far  better  results  if  planted 
in  good  time.  The  Musk  and  Feather  Hyacinths 
should  now  be  planted  in  a  sunnv  spot  where  the 
bulbs  may  get  well  ripened.  Ery  throninms  (Dog's- 
tooth  Violets)  do  well  in  a  partially  shaded  place. 
If  the  soil  is  really  damp  so  much  the  better. 
Leucojums  may  be  planted  almost  anywhere,  and 
if  planted  deeply  the  beds  or  plots  may  be  dug 
over  and  replanted  for  summer  or  autumn  effect. 
Gbionodoxas  and  Soillas  should  be  planted  in 
quantity  wherever  room  can  be  found  for  them ; 
they  will  help  materially  to  brighten  up  the  garden 
in  early  spring. 

PENT8TEM0N& 

These  are  doins  well  this  season.  Cuttings  of  the 
best  types  should  now  be  put  in,  choosing  only 
those  varieties  which  show  nealthy  growth.  Tbey 
strike  well  in  a  cold  frame  placed  on  a  hard  ash 
bottom  with  about  4  inches  of  soil.  Only  a  few 
cuttings  should  be  taken  at  a  time,  as  thev  should 
not  be  allowed  to  flag  badly,  and  they  should  be 
well  watered  and  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  few 
days  until  they  begin  to  revive.        T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellthorpe  Ball  Gardens,  Norwich. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Tomatoes. 
In  this  neighbourhood  the  only  Tomatoes  that 
have  ffiven  anything  like  good  results  in  the  open 
are  those  planted  sgainst  walls  having  a  warm 
aspect.  The  plants  in  open  quarters  have  grown 
freely,  but  the  amount  of  fruit  that  will  finish 

Eroperly  is  not  nearly  commensurate  with  the 
kbour  bestowed  upon  them.  Two  pounds  per 
plant  is  about  the  averase  weisht  of  fruit,  and 
It  is  doubtful  if  these  will  finish  sufficiently  well 
to  pay  for  the  trouble  incurred.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between  this 
season  and  last.  The  varieties  that  do  best  with 
us  in  the  open  are  Up-to-Date,  Sutton's  Al,  and 
Ham  Green.  These  plants,  growing  on  south 
walls,  are  carrying  fairly  heavy  crops  of  cood-sized 
fruits,  and  all  they  now  need  is  bright  sunny 
weather.  Gather  the  fruits  when  they  become 
yellow  and  lay  them  on  a  bed  of  wood-wool  in  a 
vinery  or  other  structure  where  a  little  fire-heat  is 
msintained.  Small  fruits  that  cannot  be  expected 
to  ripen  should  be  removed.  All  side  growths  and 
some  part  of  the  strong  main  leaves  may  also  be 
cut  away  to  admit  lieht  to  the  fruits. 

Plants  for  winter  uniting  should  now  be  growing 
freely  and  nearly  ready  for  shifting  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  Admit  abundance  of  air  to  the 
structure  on  all  favourable  occasions  to  ensure 
sturdy  growth,  and  when  the  weather  becomes 
cold  and  frosty  a  little  fire-heat  must  be  applied, 
but  avoid  excess  until  the  fruit  is  set. 

Peas. 
This  has  been  a  good  season  for  Peas  in  general, 
and  late  varieties  in  particular.  That  srand 
variety  Autocrat  is  yielding  many  dishes  of  rich 
full-flavoured  Peas,  and  they  have  the  appearance 
of  continuing  to  bear  for  some  time  to  come.  The 
points  of  the  shoots  should  now  be  pinched  out, 
and  if  the  haulm  has  a  tendency  to  fall  away  from 
the  supports  a  string  must  be  passed  down  the 
whole  length  of  the  row  on  both  sides. 

Beans. 
Although  late  in  comins  into  use,  the  Runner 
Beans  have  done  well,  both  quality  and  quantity 
being  all  we  could  wish  for.  Keep  the  poos 
gathered  closely,  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  by  allowing  an^  to  become  old  and  seedy  the 
season  of  bearing  will  be  shortened.  A  sowing  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Oabom's  Forcing  may  now  be 
made  for  winter  fruiting,  provided  proper  con- 
venience is  at  command.  Pots  7  inches  in 
diameter  should  be  three  parts  filled  with  light. 


rich  soil  and  eight  Beans  placed  at  equal  distances 
apart  on  the  siuface,  smd  cover  with  half  an  inch 
of  soil.  A  stage  or  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  warm 
house  should  oe  accorded  them,  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  up  give  frequent  copious  syringings 
and  grow  on  freely  until  flowering  commences, 
when  a  dryer  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  for 
a  few  days.  A  temperature  of  60<»  to  65^  will  be 
necessary. 
Staneleigh  Abbey  Gardens,         H.  T.  Martin. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Beoonia  Gloibe  db  Lob&ainb  and  Vabibties. 
Any  late-rooted  plants  of  this  Begonia  should  now 
receive  all  encouragement  possible,  as  growth  made 
after  the  month  of  September  is  too  late  to  produce 
a  satisfactory  crop  of  flowers.  Pinch  off  *tbe 
flower- buds  once  more  from  those  plants  intended 
to  bloom  in  October  and  November.  Allow  them 
plenty  of  room ;  overcrowding  always  results  in 
inferior  quality.  Keep  the  shoots  tied  up,  usincr 
for  supports  for  this  purpose  light,  green-painted 
stakes,  but  avoid  using  more  stakes  to  a  plant  than 
are  necessary ;  any  plant  overstaked  has  a  stiff  and 
objectionable  appearance.  These  plants  should  be 
allowed  a  night  temperature  of  55^  to  60^,  with  an 
increase  of  10^  or  more  during  the  day. 

Beoonia  Gloirs  de  Sgeaux. 
Pot  on  the  young  stock  of  plants  before  the  pots 
are  full  of  recti.  Any  growth  made  during  the 
next  five  or  six  weeks  is  more  satisfactory  than 
growth  made  during  the  short  dull  days  of 
December.  This  plimt  requires  more  heat  and 
moisture  than  the  preceding. 

P01N8ETTIAS 
should  now  be  allotted  a  light  position,  with  a 
night  temperature  of  60''  in  a  well-ventilated  house. 
Keep  the  plants  well  watered  at  the  roots,  but  avoid 
anything  approaching  a  damp  stagnant  atmosphere, 
and,  until  the  floral  bracts  are  beginning  to 
develop,  water  with  dear  water  only. 

Gardenias. 
The  season's  growth  should  be  well  ripened  by 
this  time,  therefore,  give  the  plants  more  air,  light, 
and  room,  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  atmospheric 
moisture,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  plunged  up 
to  this  time  it  is  now  advisable  to  lift  them  out  of 
the  plunging  material  Any  roots  found  there 
must  be  checked,  as  the  object  now  is  to  induce 
a  short  period  of  rest,  during  which  the  flower-buds 
form  and  gradually  develop  in  preparation  for  the 
next  crop  of  flowers. 

Solan  UM  capsicastrum 
should  now  be  allowed  all  the  light  and  air  that 
can  be  conveniently  and  safely  given  them,  and  for 
this  purpose  raise  the  plants  on  pots  that  will 
bring  them  within  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  the  glass 
of  the  frame  in  which  they  are  growing.  Should 
aphis  show  themselves  dislodge  them  with  a  sharp 
syringing  with  Quassia  Extract  or  dust  them  with 
Tobacco  powder,  which  should  afterwards  be 
syringed  off  with  clear  water.  It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  prepare  for  housing  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Ericas,  Epacris,  and  any  other  green- 
house plants  that  may  have  been  placed  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months.  In  all  cases  see 
that  the  drainage  is  not  in  any  way  obstructed, 
and  in  the  case  of  Camellias,  should  bright  periods 
of  sun  intervene,  shade  the  plants  with  tiffany. 
Large  plants  of  Ericas  that  require  restakiog  and 
tying  should  be  attended  to  when  they  are  housed 
or  the  plants  may  get  broken.  These  remarks 
apply  also  to  Genetyllis,  Dracophyllums,  or  any 
other  plants  requiring  the  support  of  stakes ;  if 
carefully  tied  as  soon  as  they  are  placed  under 
glass  they  present  a  neat  appearance  through  tbe 
winter. 

Thtbsacanthus  butilans. 
Plants  from  cuttings  rooted  in  March  or  April 
should  now  receive  their  last  shift  for  the  season  ; 
5-inch  pots  are  usually  large  enough  for  April- 
struck  plants,  and  6-inch  for  tbe  stronger  of  tnose 
rooted  in  March.  Avoid  placing  them  in  too 
large  pots,  for  to  bloom  them  successfully  the  pots 
should  be  full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  October.  Give 
tbe  plants  a  good  light  position  in  either  a  hot  pit 


or  on  the  side  stage  of  the  stove.  This  plant  ii 
rather  subject  to  brown  scale,  but  with  reguitf 
attention  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  dean ;  it  should 
be  grown  on  rapidly,  and  it  will  amply  repsy  for 
all  attention  beistowed  upon  it  by  its  grsoefnl, 
pendulous,  long  racemes  of  flowers. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaquu 


CORRESPONDENCE 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opiuusi 
expressed  by  correspondents,) 

VERONICA     H  ULKEANA. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden.*'] 

SI  R,— As  (I  believe)  the  first  to  raise  aod 
flower  Veronica  hulkeana  in  this  oountnr, 
such  a  charming  illustration  of  my  old 
favourite  as  that  on  page  115  gsve  oe 
sreat  pleasure,  for  it  is,  I  think,  as  ttsUd 
b^  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  the  most  besntifiil 
of  its  section.     It  is  certainly  not  half  eooogii 

Cwn,  for  even  in  parts  of  the  country  where  iu 
diness  is  more  than  doubtful,  it  is  a  charmiDf 
greenhouse  shrub.  Mr.  Douglas,  then  of  Lozfon 
Hall,  received  a  first-olase  certificate  for  it  in  Um 
spring  of  1882,  and  a  few  years  after  that  I  ssvi 
numl^r  of  well-flowered  examples  on  a  cotter- 
monger's  barrow  in  the  streets  of  Londoo,  grown 
in  the  regulation  5-inch  pot.  They  would  sppeir, 
however,  to  have  becm  unremunerative,  foriiiaTs 
not  met  with  it  since  under  such  conditions,  Dor 
even  in  Covent  Garden  Msurket.  T. 


FRUIT  TREE  PRUNING. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  interest,  mixed  with 
considerable  surprise,  Mr.  Thomas's  paper  on  frut 
pruning  in  your  issue  of  the  22nd  ulL  It  goa 
against  all  my  preconceived  ideas.  I  have  alwiji 
thought  (and  acted  on  the  supposition)  that  after 
the  pruning  in  the  spring,  subwquent  to  pUoting, 
bush  Apples  should  be  left  severely  alone,  excrat 
to  thin  out  the  centres  when  getting  crowded. 
Some  eight  years  ago  I  planted  a  lot  of  ApplM  00 
Paradise  stock,  and  have  never,  after  the  fint 
year,  put  a  knife  to  them.  They  have  alwi;» 
Dome  remarkably  well,  and  there  have  been  dom 
of  the  long  barren  branchee  Mr.  Thomas  speabof. 
I  have  alw(^s  found  that  when  the  shoots  of  tbii 
year  are  leu  alone  and  allowed  to  extend  thea- 
selves  the  following  one,  they  become  tbicUj 
studded  with  fruit  buds,  and  so  I  get  both  frait 
and  increased  size  of  tree.  However,  Mr.  ThoDU 
is  so  great  an  authority,  I  determined  to  act  00 
his  advice,  and  carried  out  his  directions  on  all  p^ 
young  trees,  but  I  must  say  in  a  beautiful  ipink 
of  faith.  If  I  find  the  result  is  only  a  prodaoboo 
of  a  mass  of  wood  I  shall  feel  inclined  to  croM  tbe 
Channel  and  proceed  to  fierce  personal  violeooe. 
But  what  does  he  say  about  those  sorts  wbicj  , 
only  bear  on  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  sach  as  Inn  1 
Peach  and  Scarlet  Crofton?  This  Im^^^'V 
seems  to  be  little  known  or  planted  in  Eoglaiw, 
and  yet  I  think  it  runs  Cox's  Orange  Pippjn  ^^ 
close  indeed  for  the  premiership  of  eating  Appi» 
I  should  like  to  have  this  pruning  subject  venU- 
lated  by  some  more  of  the  high  pneets  (A  ^^^]^ 
fession,  such  as  Mr.  Bunyard        ^'     ^^' 


Chilwell. 
County  Cavan. 


Mr.  Pearson  a 
D.  K. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Gabdin."J 
Sir,— As  you  invite  notes  from  your  readeiss*^ 
their  mode  of  growing  this  choice  garden  pyM 
may  say  that  in  this  Yorkshire  garden  w»  fiw  "" 
Hollyhock  invaluable  in  August  and  SepteniWir 
As  I  look  out  across  the  lawn  I  see  f<^^M^ 
spikes  on  the  plant  depicted  on  page  21  «  * 
Garden,  January  10,  and  there  are  other  sigw* 
ten  of  this  noble  and  picturesque  family  at  prw" 
in  bloom,  some  of  which  have  been  flowering  *'7j2r 
for  over  a  month,  and  are  by  no  means  nesr 
end  yet.     This  long  period  of  blooming  w  one  0* 
the  greatest  attractions  of  tbe  plaot,  snower 
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the  great  Tariety  of  lovely  coloariog  in  iU  flowers, 
also  ita  stately  appearaooe  as  a  plaint  for  the  hack 
of  the  herbaceous  border,  and  its  ability,  with  a 
little  help,  to  withstand  the  windy  days  that  often 
■tartle  the  sarden  in  early  antamn. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  be  saved 
from  any  monstrosities  in  Hollyhocks. 
Here  we  have  only  singles,  and  each 
plant  is  allowed  to  grow  pretty  maoh 
in  its  own  way,  patting  np  as  many 
stems  as  it  has  strength  to  nourish. 
Even  thus,  we  get  them  towerins 
above  a  5  foot  heage,  which  is  a  good  protectioii  to 
them  from  the  west  wind.  Here  they  do  qallu  as 
well  nnder  partial  shade  of  trees  as  m  the  open  ; 
indeed,  oar  best  specimeos  are  on  the  shady  border* 
I  see  some  writers  strongly  recommend  heavily 
manured  soil  for  Hollyhocks,  and  probably  in  sandy 
or  poor  soil  they  require  help,  but  in  good  deep 
loam  and  a  not  too  dry  climate,  they  do  not  appear 
tu  require  it.  Biennials  they  may  be,  but  each  y^i^r 
new  growth  comes  from  the  old  stools  or  ofiF^ih<K>iB 
from  them,  and  a  can  of  liquid  manure  in  early 
summer,  and  a  5  foot  cane  to  support  each  of  the 
larger  spikes  later  on,  is  all  the  attention  given  to 
them.  One  of  Messrs.  Kel way's  singles,  Sulphur 
Qaeen,  purchased  in  the  spring,  is  now  a  itioab 
welcome  addition. 
Btechwood,  MtwsUm.  Walter  Jesi-eh. 


HEUCHERA 


SANGUINEA  WALKER'S 
VARIETY. 
[To  THE  Editob  of  «*  Thb  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  variety  was  extensively  shown  by  ^^F. 
Amos  Perry  at  one  of  the  recent  meetinss  of  Lhe 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  all  Mr.  Perry 
claims  for  it,  namely,  that  it  is  the  most  brilliEint 
of  all  the  Heucheras.  To  myself,  as  it  appeared  1  in 
Mr.  Perry's  group  some  six  weeks  ago,  it  was  not 
only  the  moat  brilliant  of  its  race,  but  decidedly 
the  largest  of  the  red  flowered  sorts.  The  shade 
is  more  akin  to  vermilioo-crimson,  and  very  efl'ecLive 
even  when  set  amongst  many  ^ood  things.  TKb 
variety,  which  I  believe  really  originated  with  Af  r. 
Perry,  first  flowered  as  a  seedling  in  the  garden  of 
the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bears.  This  genii e- 
nutn,  a  customer  of  Mr.  Perry's,  seeing  the 
improvement  in  size  and  colour,  decided  to  gmw 
and  increase  the  seedling  plant,  and  presently 
discard  the  older  variety.  Mr.  Perry,  too,  Dot 
slow  to  recognise  the  merit  of  the  plant,  secured 
all  available  stock,  and  is  now  making  a  specijilLy 
of  what  is  doubtless  the  finest  of  all  the  red 
flowered  Heucheras.  E.  Jenkins. 


in  length,  and  its  distance  from  the  sea  ranges  height,  yet  many  have  a  coating  of  eoow  in  the 
from  ^  miles  to  5  miles.  Even  the  highest  peaks  |  winter.  In  February,  which  is  summer  at  the 
are  by  no  means  lofty,  and  from  my  recollection  of  i  Cape,  when  caiLping-out  by  a  river-side  in  a  deep 
them  I  should  doubt  if  any  exceeded  5,000  feet  in  1  kloof,  the  mercury  was  only  10^  above  freezing  at 

2  a.  m.  on  one  occasion. 
The  region,   which  is 
splendidly      timbered 
and  is  well  watered  by 
swift-running  streams 
and  rivers  every  few 
miles,      abounds      in 
flowers,  Gladioli,  Wat- 
sonias,    Freesias,   and 
all   sorts    of    bulbous 
plants  being  met  with 
in   quantity,   and   the  Scarborough 
Lily  (V'ailota  purpurea)  growing  in 
himdrwda  by  the  side  of  a  river  that 
has  cut  itself  a  channel  some  800 
fe€t  deep  in    the   plateau   through 
which   JL    flows,   these  being  ofien 
coveri^d   by   10  feet  or  15  teet   of 
roariiiij  water  after  heavy  rains.     I 
have  often  thought  that  a  collector 
might   reap  a  rich    harvest  in  the 
Knyena  district  and  its  continuation 
the  2ti7.ikama  Forest,  that  extends 
towards  Humansdorp,  and  I  am  at 
least  uOBured  that  the  blue  Water 
Lilies  that  live  there  would  possess 
a  far  hardier  constitution  than   N. 
BielUta  or  N.  zanzibarensis. 

S.   W.  FlTZUERBERT. 


THE   USELESSNESS    OF   MALMAISON 

CARNATIONS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden.''] 

Sir,— Replying  to  a  previous  note  of  mine,  your 
correspondent  C.  J.  Ellis  writes,  on  pago  154,  in 
favour  of  the  Malmaison  section  of  Gturnations. 
The  principal  defence,  however,  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  fact  that  employers  like  them,  and  of  (x>urse 
a  gardener  should  above  all  things  study  hia 
employer's  wishes,  but  this  does  not  make  the 
flowers  in  question  any  more  graceful  or  pleading. 
As  well  might  beauty  be  claimed  for  a  pug  dog  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  fondled  by  the  highest  i£i  Iho 
land,  simply  because  it  happens  to  be  fashiouai>le 
to  do  so.  T. 

BLUE  WATER  LILIES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  writing  on  "Water 
Lilies"  (page  31),  says:  " Uufortunalely,  so  far 
we  have  no  blue  hardy  Water  Lilies.  Let  us  hope 
that  before  long  a  hariy  stellata  or  zaozibareuai^ 
may  be  forthcoming."  There  are  certainly  blue 
Water  Lilies  that  grow  in  portions  of  Africa  that 
are  far  cooler  than  the  habitats  of  the  two  specif^s 
above  named,  and  that  should,  therefore,  prove 
much  hardier.  In  the  Knysna  district,  that  Mm 
on  the  south  coast  of  Gape  Golony,  between  Cdipe 
Town  anrl  Port  Elizabeth,  blue  Water  Lilies  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  rivers  running  from  the  Outeuiqua 
Mountains  to  the  sea.     This  range  is  over  100  miles 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

KUi\NER    BEAN    HACK- 
WOOD    SUCCESS. 

1WAS  glad  to  notice  that 
this  tplendid  new  Bean, 
raised  by  Mr.  J.  Bower  man 
of  Hackwood  Bark,  received 
an  award  of  merit  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting  held  at  the 
Drill  Mall  on  AugUbt  18.  Mr. 
Bowtiman  kindly  sent  me  a  few 
setjds  to  try  last  spring,  which  I 
grew  side  by  side  with  what  I 
corifcidured  tu  be  the  best  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  it  proved  itself 
to  h^  iar  and  away  the  best  in 
every  respect,  being  the  earliest, 
n)03^  prolific,  and  giving  the 
tineiit  pods,  and  either  for  home 
use  or  exhibition  this  will 
undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  great 
acijui^ition.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  very 
greai  improvement  in  the  varie- 
ties ot  iiunner  Beans,  and  to  me 
ic  is  surprising  that  the  old 
forms  should  still  be  grown  so 
largely  for  market,  many  of  which 
wti  tee  exposed  for  sale  are 
miserable  both  in  appearance  and 
4  ual  ity.  Mr.  Bowerman  has  been 
lUe  ijieans  of  giving  the  public 
other  choice  stocks  of  vegetables, 
his  type  of  Ailsa  Craig  Onion 
being  btill  unsurpassed,  and  the 
Hacitwood  Park  Tomato  still  one 
oi  the  best.  His  latest  introduc- 
tion, 1  fully  believe,  is  destined 
to  take  a  prominent  position 
among  our  list  of  choice  vege- 
tables. E.  Bkckktt. 


THB  NKW  RTJNNBB  B£AN  HAC&WOOD  SOCCESS. 
{Reduced  (fne-fijlh.    Given  an  avard  of  merit,  R.ii,S.,  Auguet  S5, 1903.) 


VALUABLE   AUTUMN 
LETTUCE. 
TuEKE  are  so  many  good  Lettuces 
early  in  the  season  that  it  is  diffi« 
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cult  to  make  a  note  of  their  special  qualities, 
but  in  the  autumn,  say  from  September  and 
later,  there  is  less  choice,  and  any  variety  that 
does  well  is  worth  special  attention.  For  the 
past  few  seasons  I  have  grown  Sutton's 
Favourite,  and  each  year  it  is  more  appreciated. 
Althouffh  this  season  all  green  or  succulent 
vegetaues  have  grown  without  much  attention,  the 
Favourite  Lettuce  is  so  good,  and  in  most  cases  so 
superior,  that  I  think  for  autumn  supplies  it  is 
unequalled.  I  can  thoroughly  recommend  it  for 
early  winter  supplies,  as  during  the  last  few  seasons 
it  was  not  injured  by  frost  in  the  early  winter.  It 
is  most  attractive  in  appearance,  and  the  hearts  are 
so  tender  that  it  i'e<|uire8  care  in  handling.  There 
is  no  variety  at  this  season  known  to  me  that  is 
so  tender,  and  the  plants,  when  full  grown,  remain 
a  long  time  fit  for  use.  (Jnlike  some  varieties,  it 
does  not  run  to  seed  quickly,  and  this  is  a  great 
gain  as  some  sorts  are  no  sooner  fit  for  use  than 
they  bolt,  and  are  useless.  I  should  mention  that 
this  is  a  Cabbage  variety,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  of  its  section.  When  sown  in  June  and  July 
for  autumn  supplies  it  is  most  valuable.  It  is  quite 
as  good  for  spring  sowing,  owing  to  its  freedom 
from  running  and  its  comjMict  growth.    G.  W.  S. 


THE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  TURNIP 

SUPPLY. 
Few  vegetables  are  in  ereater  demand  in  winter 
than  g(X)d  Turnips,  and  those  sown  now  will  be 
large  enough  for  use  at  the  season  named.  Many 
advise  earlier  sowing,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  large  roots  are  bad  keepers,  and  are  not  nearly 
as  hardy  as  the  medium  or  even  small  roots.  In 
the  North  the  culture  differs  from  the  South,  and 
in  Scotland  there  are  few  gardens  of  any  size  but 
that  would  give  the  golden  or  yellow-fleshed 
Turnip  a  goodly  space  for  winter  supplies,  indeed 
such  sorts  as  Golden  Ball  or  the  yellow  Turnip  under 
different  names,  will  be  found  more  serviceable  for 
exposed  positions  or  cold  soils.  The  roots  remain 
sound  well  into  the  spring.  Often  in  February  and 
March  the  earlier  sown  Turnips  will  have  become 
soft  and  flavourless,  especially  the  white  ones.  In 
a  measure  the  roots  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  well  to  study  varieties  more  care- 
fully at  this  season. 

lliere  is  no  lack  of  varieties,  and  the  best  for  the 
winter  are  well  known  by  most  growers,  but  I 
think  we  could  with  advantage  grow  more  solid 
roots  and  ^et  less  size  and  better  quality ;  a  root  the 
size  of  a  cncket  ball  is  large  enough  for  all  purposes. 
As  proved  so  often,  both  at  exhibitions  and  at 
home,  the  large  root  is  often  poor  and  flavourless, 
whereas  the  smaller  is  solid  and  sweet. 

Another  point  often  overlooked  is  that  the 
Turnip  can  be  much  improved  in  flavour  by  a  little 
attention  to  culture,  and  often  old  garaen  soils 
would  be  better  if  not  dressed  with  animal  manure 
for  a  season,  but  quick-acting  fertilisers.  The  best 
roots  I  ever  grew  were  in  poor  soil  dressed  liberally 
with  charcoal  refuse  and  nitrates,  and  the  plants 
winter  well  when  not  over-manured.  I  have 
referred  to  Golden  Ball,  and  I  may  also  place 
Yellow  Perfection  in  the  same  list;  as  regards 
quality  the  latter  matures  very  quickly,  and  is  of 
very  fine  flavour,  having  a  short  top  and  rather  flat 
root.  For  keeping  I  prefer  a  round  root  such  as 
Golden  Ball.  The  Messrs.  Dobbie,  of  Rothsay, 
have  a  snlendid  golden-fleshed  Turnip  which  is 
remarkably  hardy,  and  much  grown  in  Scotland. 
The  Malta  is  excellent  for  keeping,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  for  heavy  soils  in  the  t^orthem  Counties. 
I  have  also  seen  the  Golden  Ball,  or  a  variety  very 
much  like  it,  grown  under  the  name  of  Orange  Jelly, 
but  the  true  Golden  Ball  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  better 
root. 

Another  yellow  Turnip  is  called  Golden  Stone, 
also  Goldball,  but  these  are  similar  to  the  Orange 
Jelly.  The  yellow-fleshed  Turnips  are  very  sweet 
when  young,  and,  I  think,  superior  to  the  white. 
I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  colour,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  ^in  to  have  diverse  colours  in  vege- 
tables, especially  when  the  flavour  is  so  good. 

No  note  on  the  autumn  or  winter  supply  would 
be  complete  without  referring  to  Veitch's  Red 
Globe.     For  use  at  the  season  named  there  is  none 


better.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  carden  roots  we  have, 
and  very  handsome,  and  specially  adapted  for  present 
sowing.  It  is  a  white  root  with  a  red  colour  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulb,  and  the  flavour  is  first-rate. 
With  attention  to  details  good  roots  of  this  variety 
may  be  had  well  into  March  or  even  later.  The 
Green  Top  Stone  Turnips  are  also  sood  keepers. 
These  roots  are  noted  tor  their  sohdity,  and  the 
Potrowsky  or  Finland  is  much  grown  abroad  for 
use  in  winter.  This  is  not  a  white  root  nor  much 
favoured  in  this  country.  I  consider  our  Golden 
Ball  superior.  A  very  distinct  Turnip  is  the  Chirk 
Castle  or  Black  Stone,  a  very  hardy  white-fleshed 
Turnip  with  a  black  skin  ;  it  is  a  very  good  winter 
Turnip,  and  one  that  will  thrive  where  others  fail. 
This  I  have  often  seen  sown  merely  to  supply  green 
tops  in  the  spring.  It  is  one  of  the  last  to  run  to 
seed,  and  the  roots  remain  solid  a  long  time,  but  it 
should  not  be  grown  large. 

There  are  others,  but  those  I  have  named  are 
best  for  the  season  noted,  and  for  keeping  as  long 
as  possible.  I  would  advise  sowing  in  August  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  giving  of  more  room  at  this 
season,  so  that  the  roots  can  be  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Give  an  open  position  and  well-cultivated 
land.  G.  Wythxs. 


SIR   J.   LLEWELYN   POTATO. 

It  sometimee  happens  that  when  an  honoured 
name  is  coupled  with  some  garden  product  this 
latter  is  worthy  of  its  appellation.  Unfortunately 
it  is  not  always  so ;  hence  the  adoption  of  personsl 
names  too  often  proves  to  be  the  reverse  of  a  com- 
pliment Thus  we  see  well  named  the  Prince 
Albert  Apple,  the  Gladstone  Pea,  the  Marquise  de 
Salisbury  Rose,  the  Beaconsfield  Fuchsia,  the 
Ellen  Willmott  Verbena,  and  so  on,  things  that 
will  live  and  be  popular,  not  being,  as  so  many 
ephemeral  things  are,  named  to-day  and  forgotten 
to-morrow.  In  the  former  category  evidently  comes 
the  Sir  3.  Llewelyn  Potato,  though  probably  no 
one  would  be  more  surprised  or  amused  at  finding 
his  name  coupled  with  a  Potato  than  the  worthy 
baronet.  It  does  not  do  well  everywhere,  but 
where  it  does  do  so  it  is  first-rate.  Mr.  Bowerman 
has  it  in  splendid  condition,  and  producing  a  grand 
crop,  at  Hackwood  Park  this  year,  and  his  noble 
employer.  Lord  Bolton,  speaks  of  the  cooked 
tuber  in  the  highest  terms.  When  orisinally 
grown  at  Chiswick  the  variety  stood  out  beyond 
all  others  as  a  splendid  cropper.  A.  D. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 

NOTES  FROM  LOCKINGE,  LADY 
WANTAGE'S  BEAUTIFUL  GARDENS. 

CALCEOLARIA  AMPLEXICAULIS. 
— A  most  charming  bed  of  this  fine 
old  Calceolaria  is  just  in  front  of  the 
great  conservatory  at  Lockinge.  Not 
content  with  planting  the  bed, 
which  is  of  irregular  shape,  with 
plants  of  ordinary  heisht,  arranged  to  make  a  good 
mass  of  bloom,  Mr.  Fyfe  has  inserted,  but  more 
thinly,  standards,  some  3  feet  to  3^  feet  in  height, 
thus  producing  an  efifect  that  is  quite  uncommon, 
and  is  of  the  lightest  and  most  pleasing  description. 
Were  the  colour  a  deep  yellow  it  woidd  be  rather 
offensive,  but  the  pale  straw  yellow,  almost  lemon 
colour,  of  the  flowers  is  very  refined.  Standards 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  about  two  years. 
Their  propagation  is  not  diflBcult,  and  may  be 
from  cuttings  put  in  at  once,  or  from  nice  youns 
shoots  inserted  in  warmth  in  March.  They  should 
be  induced  to  reach  with  clean  stems  the  desired 
height,  then  be  pinched,  and  good  heads  soon  form. 
Begonias  as  bedders, — Very  pleasing  indeed  are 
small  beds  carpeted  with  the  compact  form  of 
Sweet  Alyssum  (Koniga  maritima),  the  plants 
being  spreading  and  close  to  the  ground,  on  which 
grow  and  flower  finely  Begonias,  both  single  and 
small  double  flowered,  white,  pink,  rose,  scarlet, 
orange,  and  crimson.  So  employed,  they  are  far 
more  pleasins  than  when  in  big  mixed  masses, 
without  any  dress  or  relief  plants.   Using  Begonias 


in  that  way  places  the  beddinff  very  little  above  the 
normal  type  seen  in  big  beds  of  scarlet  or  other 
coloured  Geraniums.  Large-flowered  varieties  are 
much  less  effective  than  those  having  rather  sniall 
flowers.  Close  by  these  beds  are  growing.  In  lai^^e 
tubs,  a  few  monster  Sweet-scented  Verbena  ( Aloyna 
citriodora).  These  are  some  9  feet  in  height  and 
8  feet  broad,  are  all  in  luxuriant  leafage  and  flower, 
and  emit  a  delicious  perfume.  These  fine  plantii 
have  been  in  existence  about  ten  years. 

Sioeet  Peas. — Whilst  there  are  soorea  of  fine 
clumps  of  these  in  the  open  ground,  each  one  being 
restricted  to  a  single  varie^,  very  intereating, 
standing  slightly  raised,  and  at  the  back  of  a 
flower  border,  are  a  dozen  clumps  in  18-inch  tabs. 
These  are  generally  quite  as  fine  as  those  in  the  open 
ground,  and  their  growth  averages  7  feet  in  height, 
and  abundant  bloom  tells  of  the  admirable  coltnre 
bestowed  on  them.  Those  who  love  Sweet  Peaa, 
and  have  limited  garden  areas,  may  well  try  tnb 
culture.  The  tubs  are  16  inches  deep,  and,  of 
course,  filled  with  good  compost.  As  with  so  many 
others,  a  beautiful  white-flowered  spike  was 
standing  up  out  of  a  mass  of  Miss  Willmott  Pea, 
and  a  fine  white  it  was  also.  Very  effective,  and 
greatly  admired,  are  the  single  and  semi-doable 
Hollyhocks  in  the  borders.  These  display 
singularly  lovely  hues  of  colour,  and  are  moat 
decorative.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  floriat  will 
leave  these  beautiful  singles  alone. 

T?ie  ConservcUory. — In  this  house  and  in  the 
corridor  adjoining  singularly  charming  effecte  are 
at  present  obtained  by  a  fairly  free  use  of  the  actft 
blue  and  pure  white  forms  of  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis,  which,  interspersed  with  other  planta,  eivee 
a  very  delightful  floral  charm  to  the  wnole. 
Attached  to  a  pillar  in  the  house  is  a  plant  of 
Bougainvillea  sanderiana,  some  20  feet  in  height, 
literally  a  mass  of  floral  bracts  from  top  to  bottom. 
It  is  thus  evident  that,  allowed  room,  the  assomed 
bush  variety  will  also  become  a  climber.  It  is  here 
freer  and  less  rampant  than  glabra.   In  the  noraeiy 

Slant  houses  are  oeing  grown  on  for  the  winter 
ecoration  of  the  conservatory,  quantitiee  of 
Clerodendron  fallax,  Poinsettias,  Euphorbia  jae- 
quiniffiflora,  and  other  things  that  will  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  due  course,  while  ontdoors 
are  several  hundreds  of  bush  Chrysanthemums^ 
such  as  will  in  their  season  give  a  weidth  of  floweis. 
In  every  direction  flowers  are  in  the  ascendant. 

Fruit. — Though  there  is  an  exceedingly  poor 
show  of  fruit  outside  at  Lockinge,  within  theie 
are  splendid  crops  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Figs, 
Melons,  &c  For  many  years  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  have  been  well  done  and  there  is  a  very  fine 
crop  this  year,  so  there  is  of  Madrusfield  Coort, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  other  later 
varieties.  In  making  both  Vine  and  Peach  borders 
Mr.  Fyfe  uses,  among  the  turves,  thin  lavera  of 
wood  ashes,  mortar  rubbish,  bone  dust,  and  some 
Vine  manure.  Borders  are  enlarged  slowly  and  are 
rather  narrow  than  overdone.  It  is  a  feature  here  to 
keep  the  fronts  of  the  borders  open,  so  that  air  can 
penetrate  to  them.  Peach  borders  are  served  the 
same.  It  is  a  practice  that  is  strongly  rsoom- 
mended.  All  the  same  the  soil  is  made  very  firm 
when  so  treated,  it  dries  less  rapidly,  and  roota  are 
much  more  fibrous.  Figs  are  not  trained,  as  is 
customary,  close  to  the  glass,  but  grow  in  a  semi- 
wild  way.  So  treated  tney  fruit  with  exceeding 
profusion. 

Vegetables.  —  In  Lockinge  gardens  theae  most 
important  products  are  far  from  being  neglected. 
It  would  indeed  be  possible  just  now  to  set  up  a 
collection  that  would  probably  surprise  some  of 
the  champion  exhibitors.  If  Mr.  Fyfe  should 
exhibit  at  Chiswick  on  the  29th  he  will  be  able  to 
put  up  a  highly  meritorious  collection.  He  has 
the  finest  Carrot  bed  seen  anywhere  this  nfesfin 
His  Onions  are  indeed  splendid,  bulbs  clean,  bright, 
and  well  finished.  Celery  is  massive,  and  is  chiefly 
blanched  by  using  bands  of  paper,  by  which  cleaner 
growth  seems  to  be  assured  than  is  the  case  when 
soil  blanched.  Peas,  Beans,  Leeks,  Turnips,  ftc, 
are  all  full  of  vigour  and  promise.  The  soil  is 
naturally  so  chalky  that  while  singularly  unsuit- 
able for  Pears,  it  has  to  be  largely  made  for  vege- 
tables, yet  the  general  produce  is  superb.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that,  where  plants,  flowers,  and 
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fniiu  «re  ao  pkntifalty  and  well  done,  ▼egeUblee 
are  equally  good.  The  modern  gardener  hat  indeed 
io  be  a  first-class  all-round  man.  A.  D. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

Thb  September  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
figures 

S^necio  tonjn'^iciM.— Native  of  Western  China, 
also  known  as  &  Henryi.  This  is  a  handsome 
herbaceous  Groundsel,  with  tall  branohine  spikes 
of  small  yellow  flowers.     Sent  by  Dr.  A.  Henry. 

DraiM  Oitfie^".— Native  of  Chili.  This  is  also 
known  under  the  synonyms  of  D.  arauoana,  D. 
DavilsB,  D.  rosulaU,  and  D.  stolonifera.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  alpine  with  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers  with  yellow  anthers.  Sent  to  Kew  by 
A.  R.  Bulley,  Esq.  .    . 

/rit  ^iMrAarico,— Native  of  Bokhara.  This  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  free- blooming  Iris,  closely  allied 
to  I.  orchioides.  It  has  pale  creamy  centre  petals 
and  bright  golden  falls.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Van 
Tubergen  of  Haarlem  by  his  collector,  Sintenis, 
with  I.  Warleyensis. 

Aloe  Camerowi.— Native  of  Eastern  tropical 
Africa,  also  known  as  A.  macrosiphon.  This  is  a 
very  ornamental  member  of  this  family,  with  spikes 
of  long  tubular  rose-coloured  flowers  with  yellow 
tips. 

PjiycKolria  copcnfw.— Native  of  South  Africa. 
It  is  known  also  as  Grumilia  capensis,  Logania 
capeosiF,  and  Grumilia  globosa.  This  is  a  very 
preity  shrub,  with  bunches  of  small  yellow  sweet- 
soented  flowers  and  dark  green  foliage  like 
Pittoeporum  Tobira.  It  flowers  freely  every  spring 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bevue  fforticole  for 
September  figures 

BtdophieUa  peetersiana,  SAtive  of  Madagascar. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  Orchid,  producing  tall 
spikes  of  large  rosy  purple  flowers. 

The  September  number  of  the  Bevue  de  V Horti- 
culture Beige  gives  on  a  double  plate  a  portrait  of 
a  handsome  bramble, 

Rubus  reflexus  var.  pictus,  which  was  somewhat 
inadequately  figured  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
BUameal  BegvSer  in  1820  under  the  name  of  the 
Canton  Bramble.  W.  E.  Gomblbton. 


VILLAGE   SHOW   AND 
SPORTS. 


Wb  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  private  cottage 
garden  shows  of  the  kind  inaugurated  by  the 
thoughtfulness  and  energy  of  Miss  Willmott,  for 
the  united  villages  of  Great  and  Little  Warley, 
were  more  genend  much  might  be  done  to  bring 
back  somewhat  of  the  old  English  heartiness  and 
gaiety,  with,  perhaps,  an  element  of  betterment 
mtermingled  with  it  in  the  direction  of  refinement. 
They  would,  besides,  help  to  draw  classes  together 
which  are  slowly  but  surely  drifting  apart  to  the 
detriment  of  both. 

It  was  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  wealher  on 
the  3rd  inst.  was  in  happy  mood,  and  lent  iis  aid 
to  the  carrying  out  successfully  of  a  most  promieing 
programme.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  day's  enjoy- 
meat  was  due  to  the  throwing  open  of  Miss 
Willmott's  beautiful  garden  and  grounds. 

All  efforts  of  this  unselfish  nature  entail  a  great 

amount  of  labour  upon  their  devisers,  but  it  is 

work   which,  in  the  main^  brings   a  well-earned 

reward.     The  absence  of  any  professional  element 

in  the  Warley  cottage  garden  show  proves  the 

sympathetic  interest  Uken  by  the  promoters  in  the 

attempts  of  those  who  are  often  disheartened  by 

the   impossibility    of    competing  against  greater 

knowledge  and  advantages.     A  fair  start  and  no 

favour  appeals  strongly  to  the  best  side  of  the 

sturdy  British  character.     This  feature  should  be 

noted  by  all  who  desire  to  emulate  so  good  an 

example  and  to  set  on  foot  a  similar  enterprise  for 

the  welfare  and  cheer  of  their  poorer  neighbours. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a  list  of  prizes  more  calcu- 

Uted  to  attract  every  member  of  a  village  com- 

manity  and  to  bring  an  interest  throughout  the 

whole  year  into  homely  working  lives.    The  recent 


words  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester  on  the  good 
influence  of  horticultural  shows  of  this  simple 
character  are  much  to  the  point :  "If  you  can 
induce  a  working  man  to  take  some  pains  with  his 
vegetables,  and  teach  his  wife  how  to  cook  them, 
you  will  do  more  to  keep  him  sober  than  all  the 
blue  ribbons  and  pledges  worn  or  signed."  May 
the  pleasant  gathering  at  Warley  PlaM  be  fruitful 
in  aU  excellent  results. 

Most  indefatigable  was  the  honorary  secretary 
and  treasurer,  Colonel  Whittington,  C.B.,  of 
Codham  Hall,  and  his  painstaking  endeavours  to 
have  everytbins  done  in  a  business  way  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  success  of  ihts,  the  fifth 
cottage  show,  and  we  must  not  forget  the  work  of 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Preece,  head  gardener  to  Miss 
Willmott. 

There  were  several  groups  not  for  competition 
which  made  the  tents  bright  with  colour.  Messrs. 
R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield  Gardens,  Colchester, 
set  up  a  fine  group  of  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  other 
bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants.  Of  Lilies  we  noted 
the  massive  Auratum  platypbyllum  and  its  forms 
in  excellent  condition,  the  beautiful  L.  Henry i,  the 
richly  coloured  forms  of  L.  speciosum,  such  as  the 
broad  Detailed  cruentum,  rubrum,  and  album 
novum  (white) ;  L.  Maximowiczii,  a  refined  Tiger 
Lily,  with  L.  Batemannise,  and  the  double  and  single 
forms  of  Tigrinum.  Gladioli  were  in  strons  force, 
some  fifty  varieties  were  displayed  in  bold  Uishion, 
and  of  these  we  noted  the  singularly  coloured 
Mephistopheles,  deep  red  with  white  throat ;  Van 
Dael,  pale  salmon-piuk,  a  plant  that  received  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  award  of  merit  at 
the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting ;  Chrysolora,  a  fine 
variety  of  yellow  tint,  with  a  carmine  lip ; 
some  very  beautiful  blue,  violet,  and  purple  seed- 
lings of  the  Lemoinei  type ;  the  magnincent  G. 
princeps,  whose  enormous  flowers  of  rich  scarlet 
hue  were  greatly  admired,  and  some  larse  flowered 
varieties  of  the  Childsi  group,  such  as  Mezin  Scott, 
Columbia,  and  Mrs.  Beecher  were  splendid  in  their 
richness.  Of  miscellaneous  plants  Montbretias, 
Germania  (orange-red),  and  Croesus  (old  gold)  were 
good  ;  Oilchicums,  Bommulleri,  and  a  large  variety 
of  Autumnale  are  showy  kinds  of  autumn  Crocus, 
and  the  yellow  cups  of  Sternbergia  macrantha  were 
well  displayed  in  masses  here  and  there.  Tigridias, 
which  appear  wonderfully  effective  on  the  exhibi- 
tion table,  were  shown  m  six  varieties,  all  from 
buds  cut  the  previous  day  and  developed  in  water. 
Other  good  things  included  seedling  Delphiniums, 
cut  flowers  of  a  new  race  of  hybrid  Gazanias,  some 
of  the  choicer  Tritomas,  such  as  Macowani,  Rufus, 
and  Lemon  Queen ;  and  the  variegated  Water 
Reed,  Phragmitis  fol.  var.,  an  excellent  plant  for 
damp  and  marshy  places. 

Messrs.  Russell  and  Sons,  Richmond,  had  a  beau- 
tiful collection  of  cut  Roses  and  trees  and  shrubs. 
A  capital  collection  of  fruit  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Preece,  and  flowers  also ;   and  Sweet  Peas  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  Brentwood. 

It  was  a  most  successful  little  show,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  sports  were  held  near  the  house. 
These  were  orgtnifed  most  sucuessfully  by  Mr. 
Berkele}',  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  also  did  everything 
possible  to  make  the  day  a  pleasant  one  for  the 
villagers. 


and  sveotiiallT  Miss  Jeas  Service,  Janefteld,  was  placed  flni; 
Kerr  Broe^  Damfriee.  second;  and  Miss  L.  Katherford, 
UrichtOD  HoQse,  third.  The  competition  was  very  close 
indeed. 

The  open  clastee  were  well  fUled,  Palmer  and  Son,  Annan, 
being  first  for  twentj-fuur  Iloee  bloomi;  second ,  W. 
Leannont  and  Son,  Dumfries;  third,  J.  Boale  and  Son, 
Damfriee.  Eighteen  Tea  Rose  bloomi :  First,  Mrs.  Ruther- 
ford. Grichton  House;  second,  W.  Learmont  and  Sons. 
Collection  of  Dahlias:  First,  J.  Bogie  and  Sun.  Twelve 
sprays  Cactus  Dahlias:  First,  J.  U.  Stewart,  Mollance ; 
•eound,  J.  Bogie  and  Son.  Carnations :  First,  Kerr  Bros. 
Sweet  Peas :  First,  W.  Learmont  and  Son ;  second,  W. 
Adamson,  Woodbank ;  third,  W.  Middleton  and  Son. 
Hardy  herbaceous  flowers :  First.  W.  Aliddieton  and  Son ; 
second,  T.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  Dumfries ;  third,  W.  McGuffog, 
Balmae,  Kirkcudbright. 


Florisu'  Class.— Table  glasses  of  flowers :  First,  Kerr  Bros.; 
second,  Middleton  and  Son;  third.  Miss  Rutherford, 
Grichton  House.  Basket  of  flowers :  First,  K.  Mackenzie, 
Conheath;  second,  W.  Adamson  ;  third.  Miss  Jean  Service. 
Bouquets  (shower):  First,  Kerr  Bros.;  second,  W.  Middleton 
and  Son.  Basket  of  Hoses :  First  and  second,  K.  Mackenzie ; 
third,  Miss  Rutherford. 

In  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  classes  there  was  very 
strong  competition,  the  leading  prise-taker  with  pot  planu 
being  C.  M'lver,  Linduden. 

In  cut  flowers  the  followins  led  in  various  clssses  :  Miss 
Whitelaw,  Summerhill,and  Messrs.  C.  M'lver,  W.  M'Ouffug, 
K.  Mackenzie,  J.  Duff,  Threave;  J.  Mundell,  AUanbank  ; 
R.  Young,  Oracefield  ;  T.  and  W.  Tweedle,  Monswald  ;  J.  M. 
Stewart,  J.  Wright,  Locharbriggs ;  J.  Houston,  D.  Whitelaw, 
Locharbriggs ;  and  J  Henderson,  £lmbank,  Dumfries. 

Outdoormiit  was  not  so  cood  as  last  year,  but  that  from 
under  glass  was  superior.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart  had  the  best 
collection  of  indoor  fiuit ;  Mr.  B.  Rutherford,  Qlenlair,  that 

Sown  outdoors.    Grapes  were  very  fine,  Mr.  J.  Henderson, 
r.    B.    McDonald,   Mr.   J.    Dull,    and   Mr.  J.   Houston 
taking  the  chief  prizes.     Vegetables  were  a  strong  class 
li  both         ■  ■    " 


irith 


ardenors  and   amateurs,  Mr.   J.    Duff  being 


SOCIETIES. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE  AND  GALLOWAY  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 
Thi  floral  f6te,  under  the  auspices  of  this  society,  held  in 
Gastledykes  Park,  Dumfries,  on  the  28bh  and  29Lh  uU.,  was 
among  the  best  it  has  held  since  its  foundation  in  1812,  both 
the  number  of  exhibits  and  the  cultural  skill  they  displayed 
being  greatly  in  advance  of  last  year.  The  show  was  grace- 
fully opened  by  Mrs.  Balfour- Browne,  of  Goldlelea,  followed 
by  an  eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Balfour-Browne,  K.C. 

The  tables  and  groups  of  plants  and  the  dinner  table 
decorations  were  among  the  best  ever  seen  in  Dumfries.  In 
the  class  for  table  of  plants  arranged  for  decoiative  effect, 
Messrs.  James  Service  and  Sons  were  first,  winning  the 
Borough  of  Dumfries  Cup  and  a  money  prize  over  last  year's 
winner  ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Mollance,  Castle  Douglas,  who 
also  showed  an  exceedingly  fine  table,  was  second ;  Mr.  J. 
Houston,  Grichton  Royal  Institution,  was  third,  and  W. 
Middleton  and  Son,  Dumfries,  fourth.  For  a  circular  group 
of  planu  Messrs.  Service  were  first ;  Mr.  R.  Grigor,  Wood- 
lands, being  a  good  second  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Houston. 

ThQre  were  sij(  competitors  for  dioQer  table  d^orations, 


gan 
first  for  a  collection  of  twelve,  and  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Collin, 
for  six. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  not  numerous,  the  principal 
being  tables  of  plants  from  T.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  Dumfries, 
and  Fotheringtxam  and  King,  Dumfries ;  Roses  from  Palmer 
and  Son,  Limited,  Annan ;  Dahlias  from  Mr.  J.  Kennedy, 
Dumfries  ;  Onions  from  Mr.  M'Guffog,  Balmal ;  and  garden 
seata,  Ac., from  Mr.  Pollock,  Tarbolton. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY   OF    IRELAND. 

AUTUMN  Show. 
Thb  autumn  show  of  flowers  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  was  held  in  Merrion 
Square,  a  centre  which,  by  reason  of  its  easy  access  and 
pleasant  situation,  lends  itself  admirably  to  displays  of  this 
kind.  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Countew 
of  Dudley  visited  the  flower  show  at  four  o'clock,  and  on 
arrival  at  the  entrance  they  were  met  by  the  following 

Kntlemen  representing  the  council :  Mr.  Good  body,  Mr. 
■ummond,  Mr.  Bewley,  Captain  Ryall,  and  Mr.  Walter 
Keating,  Jun.,  secretary,  and  conducted  through  the  several 
tents  in  which  the  plants,  blooms,  and  fruits  were  displayed. 
In  the  matter  of  exhibits  it  was  very  satisfactory  to  see  that 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  every  section,  and  in 
the  quality  of  most  of  the  displays  there  was  an  extremely 
creditable  improvement  noticeable.  It  was  decidedly  in- 
teresting to  note  that  cut  flowers  were  largely  and  well 
shown,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  climatic  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  been  grown  this  season. 
Dahlias,  especially  the  newer  class  of  Cactus,  were  remark- 
ably well  exhibited,  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  but  the 
centre  of  attraction  and  the  feature  of  the  show  was  the 
large  table  of  Roses  exhibited  bv  Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Irish  Nurserits,  Newtownards, 
and  61,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin,  who  exhibited  upwards  of 
100  blooms  of  the  highest  excellence.  The  flowers  staged 
were  of  unusual  size  and  substance  for  the  season,  and  may 
be  well  described  as  .a  capital  dlsplav.  Fruit  was  also  well 
represented,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  sections  of  this  interesting 
show  were  extremely  creditable,  making  the  work  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  who  acted  as  Judges,  not  too  easy : 
Plants.  Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell  and  Mr.  R.  Davis ;  cut  blooms, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton  and  Mr.  R.  Anderson;  fruit,  Mr. 
Bedfo  d  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Hamilton.  Taking  the  show  generally, 
it  wai  extremely  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  exhibiu 
were  probably  representative  of  a  larger  area  of  the  country 
than  on  any  previous  occasion,  and  this  fact  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  more  satisfactory  period  Is  being  entered 
upon.  An  apparatus  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  on  lawns, 
tennis  and  cruqnet  grounds,  &c..  without  injury  to  the 
surrounding  turf,  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
visitors  to  the  show.  The  instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a 
sliarp-pointed  syringe,  which  is  pushed  down  into  the  weeds 
and  ejects  suflicient  of  the  fluid  into  the  roots  to  kill  them. 
Dandelions,  Plantains,  Docks,  and  other  such  troublesome 
weeds  can  thus  be  completely  got  rid  of.  The  apparatus 
is  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Mark  Smith  and  Co.,  Limited, 
and  can  be  had  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  61,  South  Gieat  George's  Street,  who  is  also  the 
Irish  agent  for  their  well-known  "Perfect"  weed  killer, 
liquid  and  powder.  It  is  only  right  to  say  we  are  indebted 
to  the  Daily  Expreu  (Ireland)  for  the  above  particulars. 

Plants. 
Group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  twelve,  each 
different,  Ferns  excluded  :  First,  Mr.  F.  A.  Millar  (gardener, 
Denis  Golohan) ;  second,  Mr.  David  Drimmle  (gardener,  J. 
BymeX  Exotic  Ferns,  six,  each  different :  First,  Mr.  F.  A, 
Millar;  second,  Mr.  W.  W.  Goodbody  (gardener,  Thomas 


Doherty) ;  third,  Mr.  David  Drimmle. 

Six  Goleus,  each  different :  First,  Mr.  J.  Millar  (gardener, 
Phillip  Geoghegan);  second,  Mrs.  Meade  (gardener,  J. 
Colgan) ;  third,  Mr.  F.  A.  Millar. 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  stand  of  twenty-four,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties,    A  challenge  cup,  value  £5,  and  first  prlj(< 
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Died  by  Lord  Ardilann.  Cop  to  be  won  three  timei 
jfore  beoomiDg  the  property  of  the  winner.  The  society 
adds  second  and  third  prizes :  First,  Lady  Frances  Doyne 
(fl^ardener,  James  Mitchell);  second,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Carew  (gMtiener,  John  M'Lennan). 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  twelve  sprays,  three  blooms  In  each,  each 
spray  to  be  a  distinct  Tarlety,  and  Dahlia  foliage  only  to  be 
need.  The  general  effect  and  method  of  staging  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  flowers.  A 
challenge  cup,  value  £6,  presented  br  Messrs.  William 
Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  The  cup  to 
be  won  three  times  before  beooming  the  property  of  tlie 
winner.  Money  prises  awarded  bj  the  society :  First,  Lady 
Frances  Doyne;  second.  Right  Hon.  hard  Carew;  third, 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashtown  (gardener,  A.  Porter). 

Dahlias,  Pompon,  stand  of  twelve  bunches  of  three  blooms 
each,  not  less  than  six  varieties :  First,  Colonel  the  Hon. 
C.  F.  Crichton  (gardener,  W.  F.  Mitchlson);  second,  Mr. 
John  Miller;  third,  Lidy  F.  Doyne. 

Roses,  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties : 
First,  Mr.  F.  A.  Miliar;  second,  Captain  Mark  Maunsell 
(gardener,  John  Ahem);  third,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  F. 
Crichton. 

Roses,  Tea,  stand  of  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  six 
varieties :  First,  Mr.  Edmund  D'Olier  (gardener,  J.  Harvey) ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  A.  Millar. 

Gladioli,  stand  of  twelve  spikes,  not  less  than  six  varieties : 
First,  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  Bart,  (gardener,  C.  Brennan); 
second.  Colonel  Jervis- White  (gardener,  W.  Fitxgerald). 

Begonias,  double  tuberous,  stand  of  thirty-six  separate 
blooms,  in  at  least  eight-een  varieties.  Challenge  cup,  value 
£7,  presented  by  Messrs.  Hartland  and  Son,  The  Lough 
Nurseries,  Cork,  with  money  prizes  added  by  the  society. 
The  cup  to  be  won  three  times  before  beooming  the  property 
of  the  winner:  First,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashtown  (gar- 
dener, A.  Porter);  second,  Dr.  Perrier  Osbume  (gardener, 
A.  E.  Bennett). 

Begonias,  double  tuberous,  stand  of  twelve  separate 
blooms,  not  less  than  six  varieties :  First,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Carew ;  second,  Captain  Mark  Maunsell. 

Collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  annuals  and  biennials 
excluded,  to  be  shown  in  vases  which  will  be  provided  by 
the  society.  Space  not  to  exceed  10  feet  by  4  feet.  Prizes 
presented  by  Lord  ArdiUnn :  First,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Plnnkett  (gardener,  W.  Webster) ;  second,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Carew ;  third,  Lady  M.  F.  Doyne. 

Asters,  any  variety,  stand  of  twelve  blooms.  Prizes 
presented  by  Messrs.  William  Drummond  and  Sons,  Limited : 
First,  Mr.  Reginald  T.  Harris ;  second,  Mr.  David  Drimmie. 
Carnations  or  Picotees,  stand  of  twelve  bunches,  three 
sprays  of  one  variety  with  foliage  to  form  a  bunch,  at  least 
six  varieties,  Malmalsons  excluded :  First,  Mr.  John  Small- 
man ;  second,  Surgeon-Oeneral  Beaumont  (gardener,  J. 
M'Llnden);  third,  Uie  Marquis  of  Sligo  (gardener,  James 
M'Kenzie). 

Twelve  bunches  Sweet  Peas,  twelve  distinct  varieties 
named,  to  be  shown  in  vases,  which  were  provided  by  the 
society :  First,  Mr.  H.  J.  R.  Digges ;  second.  Captain  D.  J. 
Palmer  (gardener,  J.  Ford). 

Six  bunches  Sweet  Peas,  six  distinct  varieties  named,  to  be 
shown  in  vases,  which  were  provided  bv  the  society  :  First, 
Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton ;  second.  Lady  M.  F.  Doyne. 
Dahlias,  show,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties :  First  prize  and  silver  medal,  Messrs. 
Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Royal  Nurseries,  Newtownards ; 
second.  Messrs.  W.  Watson,  Clontarf  Nurseries. 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  stand  of  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less 
than  eighteen  varieties  :  First,  Messrs.  William  Watson  and 
Sons ;  second,  Messrs.  Richard  Hariland  and  Sons ;  third, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Roses,  stand  of  forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  varieties:  First  prize  and  society's  silver  medal, 
Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons.  A  cultural  certificate 
was  also  given. 

Gladioli,  stand  of  twenty-four  spikes,  each  different: 
First  prize  and  society's  silver  medal,  Messrs.  Hartland  and 
Sons. 

Fruit  and  VnoETABLEa 

There  was  excellent  competition  in  the  many  classes 
provided  for  these.  For  a  stand  of  six  bunches  of  Grapes 
the  first  prize  and  society's  silver  medal  went  to  Lady  Emily 
Bury  (gardener,  R.  M'Eenna),  the  second  prize  going  to 
Lord  Ashtown,  and  the  third  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshlre 
(gsirdener,  Thos.  Bradahaw). 

In  the  open  classes  for  fruits  and  vegetables  the  chief 
prize-winners  were  Lord  Ashtown,  Lady  Emily  Bury,  Mrs. 
Meade  (gardener,  James  Colgan),  the  Marquis  of  Downshire, 
Lady  M.  Doyne,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  Mr.  Hamilton  Stubber 
(gardener,  P.  Flanagan),  and  th«  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plnnkett 
(gardener,  W.  Webster) ;  and  in  vegeUbles  Lord  Ashtown, 
CapUin  D.  C.  Palmer  (gardener,  T.  C.  Ford),  Colonel  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton,  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer  (gardener,  C. 
Brennan). 

MiSCELLANBOUS, 


Messrs.  Hogg  and  Robertson  showed  Gladioli  in  great 
variety. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  had  hardy 
flowers,  which  made  a  bright  display. 

The  ofilcials  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the 
exhibition. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thb  fourth  annual  outing  of  the  Croydon  and  District 
Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  Society  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  2nd  ult,  about  thirty  members  availing 
thamselves  of  the  day's  pleasure.  Starting  from  the  head- 
quarters in  George  Street,  the  party  had  a  most  enjoyable 
drive  to  Burford  Lodge,  where,  through  the  kindness  of  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  they  were  shown  round  the  gardens  by 
Mr.  Baines,  the  able  head  gardener.  The  visit  proved  full 
of  interest  and  enjoyment.  Afterwards  the  drive  was  con- 
tinued to  Dorking,  where  luncheon  was  provided.  In  the 
afternoon,  Albury  Park,  the  residence  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  was  the  rendezvous,  and  the  spacious 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  were  inspected.  On  the 
I  return  Journey  a  stop  was  made  for  tea,  after  which  the 
homeward  Journey  was  continued. 

A  new  departure  in  the  programme  of  this  society  was 
successfully  carried  out  at  their  rooms  recently,  when 
'* Discussions  on  Floral  Decorations  with  Demonstrations" 
created  a  very  enjoyable  two  hours'  entertainment. 
The  principal  interest  was  centred  on  three  dinner  Ubies, 
which  had  been  tastefully  decorated  by  Messrs.  M.  E.  Mills, 
A.  Maslen,  and  P.  F.  Bnnyard  respectively,  and  the  decora- 
tive excellence  in  the  floral  art  displayed  by  these  gentlemen 
called  forth  much  praise  from  all  present.  The  discussion 
was  principally  on  table  decorations,  but  many  useful 
suggestions  wera  given  on  other  decorations,  which  will 
prove  beneficial  to  those  who  require  fresh  and  pleasing 
ideas  for  this  subject  As  we  are  all  aware,  this  part  of  the 
gardener's  work  forms  a  very  important  item,  and  new 
designs  are  eagerly  sought  after.  To  the  amateur  also  it 
is  very  interesting,  for  no  decoration  in  the  house 
lends  such  brightness  to  the  rooms  as  flowers.  Other 
interesting  exhibits  came  from  Mr.  W.  Bentley,  who  brought 
Drosera  rotundiflora  (one  of  the  British  species  of  Sundew) ; 
from  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Sons.  Wimbledon,  a  specimen 
plant  of  the  new  double-flowered  Gypsophila  paniculata; 
from  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  two  new  Chrysan- 
themums, The  Champion  and  Carrie,  the  former  having  that 
day  gained  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Royal  Hcn'ticultural 
Society's  meeting  in  London ;  and  from  Mr.  A.  C.  Roffey 
four  excellent  specimens  of  his  Improved  Telegraph  Cucum- 
ber. A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  exhibitors  brought  the 
evening  to  a  close. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday  next,  when  Mr. 
G.  W.  T.  Shrubshall  wUl  take  for  his  subject  "  Cryptogamic 
Planta." 


Chard,  was  most  successful,  securing  no  fewer  than  thm 
first  prices  for,  respectively,  decorated  dessert  table  (or  dz 
persons,  device  for  table  decoration,  and  hand  bonqaet  In 
each  case  this  was  well  deserved.  There  were  seven  tsUei 
arranged  for  dessert,  and  the  Judges  must  have  bad  wmit 
difiicnity  in  deciding  the  second  honours,  which  went  ta 
Miss  Florence  Splcer,  Mia.  F.  W.  Baker,  of  Azmin«ff 
being  highly  commended.  In  the  class  for  buttonholet  Mia 
Chaffey  had  to  give  way  to  Hiss  M.  Fowne.  MissEfsoTo! 
Forde  Abbey,  sent  collections  of  flowering  and  foliage  An 
and  fruit  not  for  competition.  Both  weie  besaSdb 
arranged,  and  the  former  waa  remarkable  for  the  ftMuS 
the  whole  of  the  planto  were  either  grown  In  a  fume  a  ' 
the  open  ak.  It  was,  indeed,  an  object-lesson,  4nL 
what  can  be  done  at  a  nominal  expense.  The  flowofi 
in  almost  endless  variety  and  very  fine  specimens. 

Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  of  the  Chard  Naneri«L4 
represented  by  a  grand  lot  of  Dahlias  and  others 
This  flrm  had  sent  a  splendid  exhibit  to  Shiewsbuiy  < 
same  day,  for  which  they  were  awarded  the  gold  m^  ~ ' 

Dahlias  were,  as  usual,  a  strong  class,  Mr.  B.  G.  e 
and  Mr.  W.  Helliar  being  the  principal  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Small  took  the  prizes  for  Rosea  j 
Mr.  Lionel  Patton  and  Captain   Elton    showed  " 

varieties  of  Sweet  Peas. 

With  regard  to  the  flowers  generally,  it  was  lemufced 
that  the  exhibits  would  have  been  far  mote  attracUve  bad 
they  been  shown  with  their  natural  foliage,  instead  of  beiiu; 
laid  out  in  their  bare  stote  or  with  "paper  oollios"  roond 
them. 

Major  Aldworth  secured  first  prize  for  a  perfect  coUeetioB 
of  vegetables,  twelve  kinds,  and  Mr.  J.  Wyiey  took  Uie  Use 
card  for  a  collection  of  six. 

The  cottagers  were  well  to  the  front  in  all  classes.  Tbe 
collections  of  vegetables  were  especially  good,  whilst  the 
prize-winning  dish  of  twelve  cooked  Potatoes  was  an  idetl 
exhibit.  The  children's  bouquets  and  collections  of  wild 
flowers  were  altogether  charming. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Through  the  kind  Invitation  of  Mr.  John  Basham,  F.RH.S., 
Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  thirty  of  the  members, 
sUrting  from  the  Grand  Hotel  (headquarters)  in  brakes, 
drove  to  Baasaleg  and  were  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Basham  to  a  sumptuous  tea.  Afterwards  the  party  were 
conducted  through  the  fruit  gardens,  where  a  fine  stock  of 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  carrying  very  heavy  crops,  particu- 
larly the  following  varieties :  Allington  Pippin,  remarkably 
floe ;  Bismarck,  grand ;  Colonel  Vaughan  ;  Eclinville  Seed- 
ling, an  enormous  crop ;  Lady  Sndeley,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
an  enormous  cropper  and  an  abundant  supply ;  The  Qaeen, 
spoken  of  as  a  shy  bearer,  carrying  enormous  crops ;  School- 
master, good  ;  as  also  were  Stirling  Castle  and  Warner's 
King,  and  very  fine  fruits  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  Young 
Pear  trees  on  walls  were  carrying  good  crops.  Plum  trees 
were  remarkably  good.  A  cleaner  and  healthier  lot  of  fruit 
trees  it  would  be  impossible  to  find,  and  though  Mr.  Baaham 
suffered  failure  last  year  he  is  amply  rewarded  this  season, 
for  tons  of  Apples  are  approaching  maturity.  Light  refresh- 
menu  were  served  In  the  gardens.  After  thanking  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Basham  for  their  kind  hospitality,  the  brakes  con- 
veyed the  party  twck  to  headquarters  after  spending  a  most 
enjoyable  outing.  John  Julian,  Hon,  See, 


A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Colonel  the 
Hon.  C.  F.  Crichton  for  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Hartland  and  Sons,  Cork,  showed  Gladioli,  hardy 
flowers,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  superb  Begonias.  Gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  R%msay  and  Sons,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Bills 
Bridge,  had  a  beautiful  stand  of  plauts  and  floral  designs, 
besides  an  interesting  series  of  Gladioli.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Drummond  and  Sons  showed  hardy  flowers  In 
great  variety.  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  other  things.  A 
delightful  exhibit.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Edmondson  and  Sons,  Dame  Street,  had  Asters  in 
fine  variety,  and  received  a  special  commendation. 

Messrs.  Dlcksons,  Chester,  had  hardy  flowers  in  profusion  ; 
a  very  fine  display.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf,  had  Pompon  and 
Cactus  Dahlias  in  great  variety,  also  Carnations  of  very  fine 
sorts,  one,  a  seedling,  being  specially  noteworthy.  We 
should  like  to  know  its  name.    Silver  medal. 

Valotta  purpurea  was  puperbl/  shown  by  Mr.  F,  A.  H|Ui^. 


BRISTOL  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
This  association  held  Its  monthly  meeting  at  St.  John's 
Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  the  Srd  ult.,  Mr.  E.  Poole, 
F.R.H.S,  occupying  the  chair.  The  lecture  for  the  evening 
was  on  "  Bees,"  and  was  given  by  Mr.  Jordon,  of  the  Bristol 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  who  in  a  very  able  and  clever 
manner  described  the  best  methods  of  modem  bee-keeping 
as  against  the  old-fashioned  and  barbarous  ways  of  our 
forefathers,  showing  that  by  the  use  of  the  modem  bar- 
frame  hive  bees  can  be  handled  with  impunity,  examining 
at  will  and  getting  the  fullest  and  best  results  from  their 
labours.  He  advised  bee-keepers  to  make  a  special  study  of 
these  industrious  insects,  which  would  help  them  consider- 
ably to  become  sncces-ful  bee-masters.  Gentlemen  were 
becoming  more  interested  in  agriculture,  and  were  realising 
the  advantages  through  keeping  in  their  gardens  a  hive  or 
two  of  bees  for  fertilising  their  flowers  and  fruit  The  time 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Jordon  was,  unfortunately,  too 
short  for  such  an  interesting  subject,  and  he  was  asked 
to  continue  his  lecture  at  some  future  date,  which  he 
promised  to  do.  A  discussion  followed  Mr.  Jordon's  lecture, 
and  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  for  the  most  enjoy- 
able evening. 


CHARD  FLOWER  SHOW. 
This  show  was  held  on  a  recent  date,  and  the  number  of 
entries  showed  a  gratifying  increase  over  those  of  last  year. 

The  exhibits  were  staged  la  three  large  marquees.    In  the        --^ . ^        ^ 

amateurs'  tent,  as  usual,  the  ladies'  exhibits  were  a  great  all  Drobabilitv  he  will  be  nreaent  At  the  exhibition 

attraction,  and  we  wish  there  had  been  many  more  visitors  *i  fVo  v-tlS^-l   nki!^  present  a«i  *"»  "        y^ 

present  to  admire  the  exquUite  taste  and  skill  displayed  by  ?^^,*^®  National  Chrywinthemam   booiety,  W  »« 
the  eipabitors,    ^n  this  section^  ^]n  Grace  Chaffey,  Qf  I  held  at  %he  Crystal  falape  earl^  in  ^ovemoer, 


"JUDGING  CACTUS  DAHLIAi" 
On  the  1st  inst.  Mr.  Wyatt  gave  a  lecture  before  UiaXotiI 
Horticultural  Society  on  "Judging  Cactus  Dahlias."  Osr 
report  was  unavoidably  crowded  from  last  week's  iase 
Mr.  Wyatt  said  that  some  standard  for  jndghig  Gactu 
Dahlias  was  necessary.  A  good  bloom  should  have  loagaod 
narrow  florets,  recurved  at  the  edges ;  there  most  he  no  tat 
florets.  The  following  toble  of  poinU  for  jodgei  vai 
recommended  by  tbe  lecturer:  Form,  4  poinU;  «ise, 
8  points;  colour,  2  poinU;  setting  up,  1  point.  With 
regard  to  the  points  for  size,  Mr.  Wyatt  said  the  mazimam 
should  never  be  given  when  the  bloom  was  cosne.  Cob- 
ceming  the  judging  of  bunches  of  one  variety,  Mr.  Wjstt 
said  the  whole  bunch  should  be  considered  as  oae  Sower, 
and  not  each  bloom  judged  on  Ita  merits. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  thought  more  polnU  should  be  gireo 
to  colour  than  size ;  he  deprecated  mere  size  io  ioven. 
With  respect  to  form  Mr.  Wilks  thought  that  it  wts  ooviie 
to  fix  too  strict  an  ideal,  as  ideaa  as  to  the  correci  fonn  of 
flowers  change. 

Mr.  Stredwick  said  he  preferred  small  Dahlias.  Fersootnjr 
he  would  rather  grow-  flowers  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia  nan 
than  6  inches  across.  With  regard  to  setting  up  the  bloooa 
at  exhibitions  Mr.  Stredwick  thought  points  ongiit  to  bt 
given  for  that  The  flowers  might  be  well  grown,  bat  not 
everyone  could  exhibit  them  well.  At  the  forfhcomini 
Earrs  Court  show  Mr.  Marshall  will  offer  a  prize  for  iiBtll 
Cactus  Dahlias,  and  if  these  were  success/ally  encounftd 
thev  would  be  much  admireti. 

Mr.  F.  Treseder  favoured,  size  in  a  flower  provided  otto 
qualities  were  present  alsa  He  thought  the  NstioittI 
Dahlia  Society  should  not  lay  down  specified  rales  at  to 
what  constitutes  a  Cactus  Dahlia,  as  tastes  differ.  Anotto 
speaker  also  supported  the  contention  that  size  is  imporunt 

Srovided  the  bloom  does  not  lose  in  refinement  Mr.  J-  f- 
[udson  said  that  a  false  idea  with  regard  to  size  was  being 
put  forth ;  a  large  bloom  might  be  refined.  He  tboaKbi, 
however,  that  small  blooms  were  more  beautlfnl.  Mr. 
Edward  Mawley,  the  chairman,  was  of  opinion  that  ■!» 
ought  to  be  considered,  but  not  size  alone. 


Weather   in   North   Wales. -The 

following  Doles  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of 
The  Qabdbn  :  The  month  of  August  was  most 
unfavoarable  as  regards  rain,  wind,  and  oold. 
Potatoes  are  showinff  signs  of  disease,  and  other 
crops  are  suffering  from  the  extreme  wet.  We 
have  registered  the  following  for  August:  Rain, 
5 '34  inohes.  On  seven  dajs  there  was  not  enoagh 
rain  to  register,  and  only  three  really  fiae  day*- 
On  three  nights  the  thermometer  fell  below  37^ 
Fahr.,  and  on  four  nights  below  40**,  with  very 
rough  and  oold  east  winds.— J.  S.  Hiogins,  Tm 
Gardens  Rdg,  Corwen,  North  Waits.  , 

MP.  Robert  Sydenham.— Many  fn«id0 

of  this  well-known  horticulturist,  who  a  short  time 
ago  started  upon  a  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  hw 
health,  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  has  nMy 
arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  feehng 
—to  use  his  own  words—"  wood  erf  ally  better  for 
the  trip,  and  quite  himself,"  and,  after  viaiting  tbe 
prinoipsl  towns  in  that  portion  of  ^f^^^  ^ 
*'  hopes  to  return  fit  and  ready  for  anything."  }^ 
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TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDBNTS. 

Questlona  and  Answeps.— Tik«  SdUor  wUmdt  to 
mdfce  Thi  GABDm  kap/ulto  all  rMdtrttohodstireastittanpe 
no  nuUterwhat  the  branch  cif  gardening  may  be,  and  with  that 
ol^feet  will  make  a  epeeuU  feature  of  the  "Anewerg  to  Corre- 
tpondentt"  column.  All  eommunieationt  ehould  be  clearly 
and  ooneiiely  written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreeted  to  the  Bditob  qf  Thi  Oardin,  flO,  Tavistock  Streett 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Lettere  on  butineet  ehotUd  be  §ent 
to  the  Pdblzshir.  The  name  and  addreet  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  detignation  he  may  detire  to  be 
uted  in  the  paper.  Whtn  more  than  one  query  it  tent,  each 
ehtuld  be  on  a  teparaiepieee  o/paper. 


Names  of  plants.—  V.  B.  IT.— Isotoma  longiflon  {eee 

Bot.  Keguter,  xiv.,  t.  12U0). W.  B.—h  Elieagnas  pungens 

variegata;  2,  Gypripediam  CartUi;  3,  Eaooymos  radlcans 

Tariegatoi ;  4,  Olearia  Haastli ;  5,  Cupreaaui  lawsoniana. 

A.    £^.— Gentiana    aiclepiadea. C.   B.    K— Hypericnm 

androsemam    (The    TataanX T.     Walker.  —  Hibiscus 

syrlaciis. Cyelitt.— The  sketch  you  sent  certainly  does  not 

represent  either  Malva  or  Mlmnlas ;  the  only  plant  that  we 
can  associate  It  with  Is  Hypericum  humifosum,  it  more 

resembles  this  than   any  other. J.  M.   M^.— Saxifraga 

Alzoon  roaularis. 

J.  D.— Apparently  Lathyrus  rotundifollna.  It  Is  dlfflcnlt 
to  judge  accurately  from  a  spray  of  unexpanded  blooms,  and 
In  such  a  case  foliage  should  always  accompany  flowers,  as  it 
greatly  assists  identiflcBtion. 

Funsus  (Lkttkr  Lost).— The  fungus  sent  is  a  common 
species,  rholiota  squarrosa.  It  will  nut  to  any  appreciable 
extent  injure  the  trees,  but  the  fungi  may  as  well  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  in  case  they  spread  to  an 
unusual  extent.— O.  S.  S. 

Ve  AT  stable  irrowth  on  oappla^re  dpivs 
<T.  &.  OWEnX— The  vegetable  growth  which  has  appeared 
pa  your  carriage  driye  Is  one  of  the  Algas.  I  am  away  from 
home,  but  will  let  you  know  all  about  it  on  my  return.  Any  of 
the  ordinary  weed  killers  would,  I  expect,  destroy  it.— G.  S.  S. 

O.  H.- We  do  not  think  much  of  your  selection  of  Roses ; 
Mme.  Falcot,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Rotieriste  Jacobs, 
Griiw  an  Teplitz,  and  Catherine  Mermet  are  certainly  not  a 
Kood  selection.  We  should  substitute  Maman  Gochet, 
White  Maman  Gochet,  Mme.  Hoste,  George  Nabonnand, 
Dr.  Grill,  Anna  OliTier,  and  Souv.  de  Catherine  Gnillot.  We 
should  try  a  bed  of  the  pure  scarlet  Princesse  de  Ssgan.  Its 
flowers  are  of  wonderful  colour,  but  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  weak.  The  advice  in  the  "Century  Book  of 
Gardening  "  is  quite  correct. 

DsstPoylnflT  thplp  and  mealy  buff  (B.  K.>.— 
The  best  insecticide  we  know  of  for  the  destruction  of  the 
aboTe  pesta  is  Richard's  XL  All  fumigator.  It  may  be  had 
of  all  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  horticultural  sundries.  A 
good  home-made  solution  is  the  following :  To  lib.  of  soft 
soap  add  lialf  a  pint  of  paraflin  and  half  a  pound  of  black 
sulphur.  Mix  the  whole  well  together  in  two  quarts  of  warm 
rain  water.  For  syringing  the  foliage  of  Peaches  or  plants 
add  a  pint  of  this  mixture  to  three  quarts  of  water.  As  a 
winter  dressing  for  fruit  trees  it  miy  be  used  stronger,  say 
half  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  water. 

Peaches  and  Vines.— What  are  the  relative  merits 
of  Dagmar,  Crimson  Galande,  Dr.  Hogg,  Violette  HAtive,  and 
Alexandra  Noblewe?— R.  K.,  SL  Petertburg.  [Our  corre- 
spondent's obseryations  on  the  merits  of  these  varieties  are 
so  much  to  the  point,  and  give  evidence  of  such  close  and 
critical  observations  of  their  qualities,  that  we  doubt  if  we 
can  help  him  much  further.  We  would  observe  that  situa- 
tions and  soils  exercise  varying  Influences  on  varieties  of 
Peaches,  as  they  do  on  many  other  fruits,  so  that  the  grower 
himself,  after  a  few  years'  experience  and  trial  with  many 
aorta,  must  be  the  best  Judge  as  to  the  varieties  which 
succeed  best  with  him,  and  with  which  he  is  best  pleased. 
Speaking  in  a  general  way,  it  will  be  found  that  all  frtiits 
possessing  the  highest  qualities  as  to  richness  and  delicacy 
of  flavour  are  less  robust  in  growth,  and  more  uncertain  as 
to  their  cropping  qualities  than  are  the  varieties  possessing 
ordinary  qualities  of  flavour.  Therefore  the  grower  must 
make  up  bis  mind  whether  to  grow  a  variety  of  fairly  good 
quality  as  to  flavour,  but  a  sure  and  heavy  cropper,  or  to  be 
■atisfled  with  a  variety  possessing  the  highest  quality  of 
flavour  but  uncertain  in  cropping.  Our  estimate  of  Crimson 
Galande  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  our  correspondent's. 
It  is  certainly  handsome,  and,  we  think,  of  more  excellent 
flavour  than  Dagmar  or  Dr.  Hogg.  These,  however,  are 
heavier  croppers.  Moreover,  Dagmar  ripens  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  earlier  than  Crimson  Galande,  and  Dr.  Hogg  a 
week  earlier.  As  regards  Alexandra  Noblesse,  it  is  a  better 
cropper  than  its  parent,  the  old  Noblesse,  and  equal  to  It 
in  flavour  and  texture  of  fleah ;  but  It  is  not  a  heavy  and 
certain  cropping  variety,  and  it  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
stone  splitting.  Violette  HAtive  is  one  of  the  best  standard 
Peaches  we  have  in  England.  It  is  of  large  size,  handsome 
appearance,  delicious  flavour,  a  robust  grower,  and  a  good 
cropper.— Ei).] 

The  Ivy-leaved  Pelapflronlums,  AbutUons, 
and  Plumba^ro  oapensls  (E.).— Planu  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  Hyde  P^irk  have  taken  several  years  to  attain  their 
present  size,  and  are  grown  altogether  in  pots,  being  plunged 
outside  during  the  summer  months.  The  plants  in  question 
are  not  standards  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  as  they 
are  not  restricted  to  a  single  stem,  but  are  allowed  to  grow 
naturally,  with  the  exception  of  shortening  back  anv 
particularly  vigorous  shoot  that  threatens  to  interfere  with 
the  shape  of  the  plant.  The  subjects  named  can  all  be 
readily  struck  from  cuttings,  for  which  purpose  good,  clean 
short-jointed  shoots  should  be  chosen.  As  the  object  is  to 
obtain  large  planu  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  they  must  be 
shifted  into  larger  pots  when  necessary,  and  from  the 


commencement  should  be  tied  erect  to  a  stout  stake.  If  the 
cuttings  are  put  in  about  April  and  grown  in  a  greenhouse, 
giving  them  plenty  of  room  during  the  summer,  thev  will  be 
well  established  by  the  autumn  in  6-inch  pots.  In  this  stage 
they  may  be  wintered  in  the  same  structure,  and  in  spring 
shifted  into  pots  0  inohea  or  10  inches  in  diameter.  After 
potting  they  should  be  kept  somewhat  warmer  than  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  and  frequently  syringed  in  order  to 
start  them  freely  into  growth.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
thoroughlv  hardened  off  before  bedding  out  time,  when  they 
may  be  plunged  out  of  doors.  Given  fair  sized  plants  to 
commence  with  effective  specimens  can  of  course  be  obtained 
in  less  time  than  from  cuttings.  When  plunged  out  of  doors 
a  little  stimulant  during  the  growing  season  is  beneficial. 
Being  lifted  in  the  autumn  and  wintered  in  a  good  light 
position  in  the  greenhouse  anv  that  need  it  may  be  shifted 
in  the  spring  into  large  pots.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
your  enquiry  the  planu  will  not  need  pruning,  and  a  genial 
greenhouse  temperature  in  early  spring  is  sufficient  for  their 
requirements.  For  s  andards  proper,  that  is,  planU  with  a 
cerUin  amount  of  naked  stem  surmounted  by  a  head,  the 
Plumbago  is  not  suited,  while  the  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
need  a  wire  framework,  as  their  branches  are  very  brittle. 
Abutiloni,  however,  readily  lend  themselves  to  this  treat- 
ment, and  compact  heads  can  be  miUntained  if  theplanU  are 
spurred  back  every  winter.  Tlie  present  backward  season  is 
against  this  class  of  planU,  for  a  visit  to  Hyde  Park  on  the 
1st  ult.  revealed  the  fact  that  though  the  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  were  giving  a  moderate  display  of  bloom,  there 
was  scarcely  a  flower  on  the  PiumbM^,  and  a  bed  of 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  usually  so  telling,  had  but  a  soliUry 
bloom  expanded.  The  most  effective  of  the  flowering 
subjecU  plunged  on  the  grass  were  some  large  planU  of  the 
dark-coloured  Heliotrope  President  Garfield,  which  were 
laden  with  bloom. 

Vines  deteplopatlnff  (A.  N.).- The  details  you  give 
with  respect  to  the  change  on  the  part  of  your  Vines  from 
comparative  excellence  in  fruiting  to  now  material  badness, 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  a  proper  opinion  to  be  formed 
by  us.  Changes  of  this  kind  do  not  occur  all  at  once,  but 
come  gradually.  If  the  Vines  were  so  good  last  year  and 
are  so  indifferent  now,  then  it  would  be  evident  that  some 
sudden  check  had  been  given  them,  such  as  might  arise  from 
the  flooding  or  over-saturating  the  border  in  which  the 
rooU  are  by  too  heavy  rains.  If  the  process  of  deterioration 
has  been  spread  over  two  or  three  years,  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  rooU  have  got  out  of  the  good  soil  or  proper  border, 
into  sour  and,  perhaps,  wet  soil,  below  where  they  fail  to  find 

f>roper  nutriment.  That  is  a  common  cause  of  deterioration 
n  Vines,  and  can  only  be  remedied  by  taking  the  drastic 
course  of  removing  all  the  top  soil,  finding,  lifting,  and  tying 
up  the  roots,  removing  12  inches  of  the  bottom  soil,  putting 
in  6  inches  of  coarse  rubble,  then  adding  9  inches  of  goo<l 
loamy  soil  on  to  that,  relaying  the  rooU  carefully,  adding 
some  fresh  soil,  and  covering  ihem  finally  about  4  inches  to 
6  inches  with  the  original  soil.  In  doing  this  it  is  very 
important  that  a  good  proportion,  say  a  bushel,  or  even  a 
wheelbarrow  full  per  cartload  of  wood  ashes,  old  mortar 
refuse,  soot,  and  just  a  small  quantity,  a  pint  per  bushel,  of 
bone  dust  be  added  and  mixed  with  all  the  soil  used.  This 
i«  the  method  adopted  by  the  best  Grape  growers  when 
their  Vines  get  into  the  same  condition  as  yours  now  are. 
Shanking  of  bunches  and  the  production  of  aerial  rooU 
both  arise  from  poor  root  Action.  Vine  rooU  should  never 
be  buried  deep.  In  the  great  market  vineries  they  are 
encouraged  tq  keep  near,  thesurface,  and  are  during  the  fruit- 
ing season  fed  from  the  surface  with  top-dressings  of  patent 
manures  and  mulches  of  animal  manures.  The  best  book  for 
your  purpose  Is  "Vines  and  Vine  Culture,"  by  the  late 
Arohibald  F.  Barron,  price,  per  post,  6i.  6d.  You  may  obtain 
it  trorA  the  publisher,  12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet 
Street,  London.  The  book  treats  very  fully  of  Vine  renova- 
tion. It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Grape 
grower  in  the  kingdom.  The  process  of  lifting  rooU  may  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen.  When  the 
work  is  completed,  the  soil  has  settled,  and  young  rooU 
have  been  in  process  of  formation,  all  of  which  will  soon 
follow,  then  hard  prune  the  Vines.  February  will  be  a  good 
time  for  that.  Do  not  attempt  to  push  new  growth  with  the 
aid  of  heat  until  early  in  April. 

Vines  and  summep  ppoduotlon  of  supftuie 
POOts.— Will  you  please  tell  me  the  best  means  to  use  for 
the  summer  production  of  surface  rooUand  the  best  manure 
to  apply  for  their  susUnance  and  multiplication  ?— R.  K. 
[This  Is  an  interesting  subject,  and  we  do  not  think  It 
has  received  the  atteotlon  at  the  hands  of  gardeners  iU 
importance  as  a  factor  in  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Grapes  entitles  it  to.  The  best  meiium  to  apply  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  growth  of  these  surface  roots  in 
summer,  according  to  our  long  experibuce,  is  freiJi  horse 
manure  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  loam  and  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  bone-dust.  The  whole  should  be  well  mixed 
together  before  applying  to  the  border,  and  should  be  laid 
over  the  border  in  the  first  in»Unce  as  soon  as  the  Vines 
have  set  a  crop  of  Grapes  2  inches  thick  when  well  pressed 
down.  It  is  astonishing  in  bow  short  a  time  this  new 
material  will  be  completely  filled  with  these  newly-formed 
rooU,  and  whenever  they  are  observed  clustering  thickly 
on  the  surface  they  should  be  further  encourased  to 
multiply  by  adding  more  of  the  top-dressing  to  the  Border. 
It  is  by  encouraging  the  multiplication  of  these  rooU  and 
by  keeping  them  in  good  health  as  long  as  poesible  that  we 
help  the  Vine  to  carry  and  mature  a  heavy  crop  of  Grapes 
rather  than  by  studying  the  best  manurial  IngredienU  to  use 
with  water  to  water  the  roots  with.  At  the  same  time 
water,  of  cour«e,  must  be  given  copiously  during  summer, 
and  manure  water  used  on  each  occasion,  but  it  must  always 
be  t>ome  in  mind  that  these  tiny  rooU,  the  creation  we  may 
say  of  a  few  days  or  weeks,  are  extremely  sensitive  and 
tender,  therefore  if  we  wish  to  maintain  them  in  good 
health  we  must  guard  them  against  contact  with  stimu- 
lating manures  of  a  strong  nature.  We  have  found  the  best 
result  to  follow  the  application  of  manure  water  from  the 
stable  or  oowyard  in  a  weak  solution  and  warmed  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  vinery.     The   application    of 


stimulanU  may  be  varied  with  advantage  by  watering  it 
one  time  with  water  from  the  stable  yard,  at  another  with 
soot  watar,  at  another  with  guano  water,  and  so  cm.  bat 
always  with  the  stimulants  in  weak  solution  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  injuring  these  tender  surface  roots.  TImm 
roota  are  of  unusual  growth,  and  should  be  removed  sseh 
autumn  to  make  way  for  the  annual  mulching,  which  ihoold 
take  place  at  this  time,  and  alao  for  the  repetition  of  the 
top^lressing  in  spring  and  stmimer  for  the  encourageaacnt  of 
these  summer  roota— Ed.] 

CatepplUap  (An  Old  Subscriber).— The  caterjiiUv 
you  found  on  your  Ivy  is  by  no  means  a  full-grown  spedaea 
of  the  caterpillar  of  the  swallow-tailed  moth  G^ntptcn 
ssmbucaria),  a  fine  pale  yellow  moth,  with  lam  wiogi 
measuring  sometimes  ^  inches  from  tip  to  Up.  The  hisd 
wings  are  produced  into  a  tail-like  point.  The  caterpillan, 
though  common,  are  never  very  abundant,  and  are  bea 
destroyed  by  hand  picking.  When  at  reat  they  resemble  s 
dead  twig  so  closely  that  at  timea  they  are  very  difflcolt  to 
find.-G.  S.  8. 

Insects  and  Cuoumbeps  (Hassocks).— This  loob 
very  much  like  the  work  of  wood  lice,  but  you  will  soon  ice 
if  you  go  in  the  dark  with  a  light,  aa  they  will  then  be  st 
work.  Jteetles  also  are  quite  aa  troublesome,  and  do  slot 
of  mischief  In  a  short  time,  but  yon  may  soon  get  rid  of 
either  by  using  Vall's  Beetlecute,  obtained  from  most  sscdi- 
men.  This  also  kills  woodlice  and  anta  The  old  plan  of 
placing  pieces  of  cut  Potato  or  Carrot  in  poU  attracto  then. 
These  are  covered  lightly  with  a  little  hay,  and  the  imects 
emptied  out  each  morning.  Large  onea  hollowed  oat  are  a 
gocd  bait,  the  hollowed  portion  being  placed  on  the  soil  ind 
the  pest  shaken  out  into  boiling  water  each  morning.  Yoa 
can  obtain  Vall's  Beetlecute  direct  from  the  msker, 
16,  Coleman  Street.  B.C.  When  yonr  crop  is  over  remove 
all  old  soil,  dress  the  brickwork  with  a  strong  solutioe  of 
soluble  petroleum,  and  repaint  the  crevices  to  kill  all  yooog 
brood  lurking  in  the  soil  ready  for  next  season's  plants. 

BulldlnflT  a  speenhouse  (T.  H.  U.).— If  tbe£rooDd 
on  the  east  side  of  your  garden  is  free  from  shade,  wt 
should  advise  you  to  build  your  greenhouse  there.  1.  With 
regard  to  style,  a  plain  span-roof  atmctnre  is  far  better  for 
plant  growing  than  a  more  elaborate  one,  hence  we  ihoold 
advise  this,  w^th  ample  top  and  side  ventilation.  S.  Ihoodi 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  down  for  the  foundations,  the 
house  iUelf  should  be  on  the  ground  level,  for  nothing  ii 
gained  by  sinking  it,  added  to  which  the  removal  of  the 
soil  is  a  big  item,  or,  in  the  event  of  very  heavy  rains,  wster 
may  be  troublesome.  S.  Snan-roof,  aa  in  this  straetsre 
plants  grow  more  symmetrically  than  in  a  leao-to.  4. 
Whichever  method  of  heating  is  employed  the  f™^^ 
should  be  ouUide  the  structure,  for  gas  or  oil  lamps  iuide 
rarely,  if  ever,  give  satisfaction.  On  the  whole  wt  are 
inclined  to  favour  coal  for  the  purpoae,  and  a  good  fonn  d 
boiler  may  be  found  in  the  advertiaement  pages  of  Thi 
Garden.  5.  We  should  not  divide  it,  for  very  small  stni^ 
tures  are  particularly  liable  to  extreme  fluctuaUooi  of 
temperature.  6.  Wood,  especially  well-seasoned  Pltoh  Ptsei 
is  much  preferable  to  iron.  In  erecting  a  small  boose  70a 
will  find  it  more  economical  to  consult  one  of  the  aip 
horticulturai  builders,  as  they  keep  large  quanUUes  of  well- 
seasoned  material  always  in  stock. 

CATAiAHiVES     KkCKIVKO. 

Bulbs.— Vettn.  Sutton  and  Sous,  Reading ;  Dobbie  andOa, 
Rothesay;  Fisher;  Son,  and  Slbray,  Limited,  Handsworth, 
near  Sheffield;  Clibrans.  Altrincham,  Cheshire;  Bsn'sod 
Sons,  King  Street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. ;  Richard  tolOi 
and  Co.,  Worcester;  Dickson  and  Rftbinson,  Man^eeter; 
J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowdlism, 
NotU;  B.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull;  Kent  and  Bijdoo, 
Darlington ;  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent ;  rnpi 
Dicks  and  Co.,  6S,  Deansgato,  Manchester;  John  Jelrenei 
and  Son,  Cirencester;  Toogood  and  Sons,  Southampwo, 
W.  Smith  and  Son,  Aberdeen ;  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Sua. 
Haarlem,  Holland  ;  Haage  and  Schmidt,  Eriuri^ ;  LiUleaod 
BUlantyne,  Carlisle;  James  Cocker  and  Sons,  Aberoeeo, 
Samson  and  Co.,  Kilmarnock  ;  L.  Spath,  Baumschnleovag,. 
Berlin  ;  and  Ant.  van  Velsen  and  Co.,  Haariem,  HolUnd. 


LAW. 

LooAL  Rating  Ai*peal. 
Mbssrs.  Waltbr  T.  Warb,  Limited,  florisU,  *^J^^^ 
combe,  wfre  assessed  to  the  Poor  Rate  on  an  assumed  idduu 
value  of  £370  Os.  From  this  rating  they  appealed  to  UJ 
Union  Assessment  Committee,  but  the  committee  re«o*w 
to  alter  the  fiffuro.  Notice  of  appeal  to  the  County  vm"" 
Sessions  was  then  given.  Before  the  hearing  came  00  it  w" 
arranged  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  tn  Mr^-  ^ 
Slade  (Prothero  and  Morris),  of  London,  and  Mr.  **•  ^^ 
Howes  (G.  Nichols,  Howes,  Young,  Alder,  and  Co-h^f 
Bristol,  as  arbitrators,  on  behalf  of  the  appellant  oomP^Jl 
and  Mr.  H.  A.  Castle  (Castle  and  Castle),  of  I^n**""',*?- 
Mr.  C.  C.  Spackman,  of  Bath,  as  arbitraterson  behalf  of  W« 
Union  Assessment  Committee.  These  gentlemen  couia  vm 
agree,  but  appointed  Mr.  John  Alderson  FooU,  ^J*;jj 
umpire.  Mr.  Castle  valued  the  property  for  rating  P^Hfrr 
at  £636.    Mr.  Foote  held  several  sittings  snd  ▼W'^  "! 

Property,  and  his  award  has  just  been  published,  mt.  row 
xes  by  his  award  the  rateable  value  of  the  proP«r;{  " 
£2:8 19i.  per  annum.  He  also  awards  that  his  fee  ot£9f}^ 
and  also  the  cosU  of  the  reference  be  paid  by  ^e  ^"'"l 
Assessment  Committee.  The  case  Is  of  coD»M««we  '" 
portance  to  nurserymen  and  owners  of  hortlcniw" 
buildings,  because  the  umpire  decided  that  l^*  J**!-** 
assumed  cost  of  the  buildings  could  not  be  *•**"  [Jl 
consideration  for  rating  purposes,  but  that  the  only  q<M*"^ 
was  what  rent  such  buildiuKS  would  fetch.  *"\}JUr. 
Williams  was  the  solicitor  for  the  Union  Assessment  wm 
mittee,  and  Messrs.  Stone,  King,  Stone,  and  Thomsi;  repnr 
sented  Walter  T.  War?,  Limited.— BatA  Herald. 

♦»♦  The  Yearly  Sttbteription  to  Tbm  GarpBH  •«•  ^'^^ 
168. ;  Foreign,  17t,  6d, 
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THE     ALPINE     HOUSE     IN 
AUTUMN. 

IT  k  not  anosoal  for  those  who  possess 
an  alpine  house  to  leave  it  empty  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  which  is 
sorely  to  be  regretted.     Qranted  that 
most  of   the  true  alpines  are  all  the 
better  for  summering  out  of  doors,  there  are  a 
good  many  autumn-flowering  bulbs— to  take 
haStm  alone—which  might  be  better  enjoyed 
daring  their  season  of  flowering  if  brought 
tmder  the  shelter  of  glass.    Many  of  these, 
ISdb  tbe  autumnal  Snowflake  (Acis  autumnaleX 
are  too  small  for  the  ordinary  border,  where 
th^   would    be    soon   overrun   by   stronger 
growths,  and  are  only  fit  for  outdoor  cultiva- 
tion in  a  well-arranged  rock  garden.    Even 
^  tbwfihs  later-blooming  species  run  the  risk  of 
beiQg  overtaken  by  heavy  rainstorms  or  cut 
«ff  fmmaturely  by  October  frosts.    It  would 
be  3U8t  as  well  at  planting  time  to  reserve  a 
portion  of  any  available  stock  of  such  bulbs 
for  potting,  so  that  the  alpine  house,  which  is 
the  best  place  for  them  during  their  decorative 
time,  may  serve  its  purpose  at  all  seasons. 
BoA  for  alpine  plants  and  these  rarer  and 
smaller  bulbs  there  is  nothing  more  handy 
than  the  sort  of  cold  frame  which,  when  first 
introduced  many  years  ago,  was  nicknamed 
« the  curate's  vinery.''    Why  these  frames  are 
noft  in  more  constant  use  in  all  gardens  is  a 
mystery,  as  they  are  most  convenient  in  more 
ways  than  one.    They  consist  simply  of  a  span 
roof  of  glass,  with  just  so  much  woodwork  as 
wiQ  sufiice  for  strength,  resting  upon  a  brick 
or  wooden  curb.   The  more  lightly  these  frames 
can  be  built  the  better,  as  they  are  then  almost 
ss  portable  as  an  ordinary  hand-light,  and  any 
carpenter  can  put  them  together  in  6 -feet 
lengths  for  a  few  shillings.    The  inside  space 
18  filled  with  plunging  material— either  coarse 
sand  or  grit,  cocoanut  fibre,  or  even  sifted 
coal  ashes,  which  will  answer  every  purpose 
«nd  effectually  keep  out  worms.    Nothing  can 
be  better  for  low-growing  hardy  plants  and 
dpines  in  pots  than  this  form  of  cold  frame,  as 
^  can  be  practically  grown  out  of  doors  in 
than,  the  glass  roof  being  entirely  removed  in 
<iimmer  unless  heavy  thunder  showers  or  any 
()ther  contingency  should  make  it. desirable  to 
^ye  protection.    In  winter  a  thick  mat  thrown 
o?er  the  glass  may  in  some  cases  be  an  advan- 
tage. Half-hardy  plants,  whose  growing  time 
IB  in  the  summer,  are  generally  all  the  better 
for  the  open  air  quarters  which  such  a  frame 
irill  provide  for  them.  I 


Amongst  the  bulbs  which  would  repay  the 
shelter  of  an  alpine  house  are  the  autumn- 
flowering  Crocuses,  which  are  not  so  familiar 
as  those  which  come  in  the  spring,  and  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  stronger  growing 
Colchicums.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  autumnal  Crocuses  is  the  one  best  known 
in  gardens,  C.  specioeus,  with  violet-blue 
pencilled  flowers  and  orange  stigmas,  but  it  is 
seldom  met  with  in  perfection.  More  often  a 
straggler,  here  or  there,  greets  us  on  some 
sunny  day,  making  one  long  to  see  it  in  estab- 
lished colonies.  Perhaps  it  possesses  a  rambling 
habit,  or,  it  may  be,  the  gardener's  tidying 
fork  disturbs  its  summer's  sleep ;  anyhow,  it 
does  not  often  remain  long  in  its  appointed 
place.  Besides,  it  is  in  flower  during  Septem- 
ber and  October,  so  that  we  are  apt,  through 
adverse  chances,  to  get  only  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  brightness  that  might  be.  These  reasons 
combine  to  make  it  a  fit  subject  for  a  pot  or 
pan,  where  it  may  be  restrained  within  due 
limits,  and  the  lovely  flowers  allowed  to  live 
out  their  brief  life  in  peace.  A  whole  series  of 
autumn  Crocuses,  beginning  in  August  with 
the  Caucasian  C.  Scharojani,  the. flowers  of 
which  are  orange-yellow,  succeed  each  other 
through  the  later  months  of  the  year.  C. 
iridiflorus,  a  distinct  purple  flowered  species, 
ought  to  come  next  in  order,  from  September 
to  October,  but  one  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
vagaries  of  bulbs  in  the  matter  of  flowering,  as 
earlier  or  later  ripening  may  alter  their  season. 
The  Saffron  Crocus  (C.  sativus)  is  as  handsome 
as  any,  with  its  purple  petals  and  the  con- 
spicuous scarlet  stigma,  so  easily  spoilt  by 
weather.  It  is  in  flower  during  October  and 
November,  and  there  are  several  well-defined 
varieties.  The  flowers  of  C.  cancellatus  should 
last  through  November  and  December,  and 
vary  from  white  to  delicately  veined  lilac 
There  are  other  autumn-blooming  species,  but 
these  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  selection.  Most 
of  them  show  very  little  leafage  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  a  surfacing  of  Moss  on  the  pots 
is  an  improvement  The  charming  Italian 
species  (C.  Imperati),  with  buff  and  lilac  colour- 
ing; may  be  reckoned  as  a  winter  flower,  being 
seldom  open  before  New  Year's  Day.  But 
enough  of  Crocuses. 

In  September  Zephyranthes  Candida  should 
be  in  bloom,  and  its  white  flowers  rising  out 
of  the  grass-like  tufts  of  leaves  are  extremely 
pretty.  This  species,  with  some  of  its  kindred, 
which  flower  earlier,  is  called  a  swamp  Lily,  on 
account  of  its  natural  habitat  being  the  marsh- 
lands of  La  Plata  and  Florida,  consequently  it 


can  scarcely  have  too  much  water  during  its 
growing  season.  Z.  rosea,  an  alpine  species 
from  the  mountains  of-  Cuba,  has  rose-red 
flowers,  which  appear  in  September  and 
October.  The  finest  of  all  the  zephyr  fiowers, 
however,  is  the  half-hardy  Z.  carinata,  a  very 
striking  plant,  with  large,  bright  pink  flowers 
on  stalks  6  inches  to  9  inches  high,  which  is 
said  to  flower  naturally  in  July  and  August, 
though  it  was  in  great  beauty  a  year  or  two 
ago  in  the  Cape  house  at  Eew  in  March.  Six 
bulbs  are  not  too  many  for  a  5-inch  pot,  and 
the  compost  of  sandy  loam,  which  suits  it 
best,  should  be  mixed  with  a  little  crushed 
charcoal  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet,  for,  like 
many  other  bulbs,  this  species  disUkes  root 
disturbance,  and  should  be  repotted  HA  seldom 
as  possible.  Few  people  will  be  disappointed 
with  it,  whether  it  chooses  to  flower  in  autumn 
or  spring. 

The  bright  little  irid,  Anomatheca  cruenta, 
with  salmon-coloured  flowers  spotted  with 
scarlet,  makes  no  show  in  the  garden,  yet  it  is 
another  of  the  sn^  but  satisfactory  bulbs 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  aa  a  pot  plant, 
the  corms  being  set  rather  thickly  together. 
Oxalis,  again,  gives  us  two  charming  little 
autumn-floweriQg  species,  O.  lobata.  the  deep 
yellow  flowers  of  which  are  set  like  gems 
amongst  the  vivid  gjceen  foliage,  '&nd  O.  versi- 
color, white,  with  yims^of  rich  Cherry-red 
edging  its  furled  buds.  AU  the  'Ibulbs  men- 
tioned, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  like  the 
parti-coloured  Oxalis  just  refolded  to,  are  quite 
hardy,  and  might  be  safely  wintered  in  the 
cold  frame  recommended  above.  Z.  carinata 
would  be  classed  with  such  easily -grown  Cape 
bulbs  as  the  smaller  Cyrtanthi,  which  must  be 
considered  half-hardy  and  treated  accordingly, 
never,  of  course,  being  trusted  tQ^  tjie  open 
border.  Several  of  these  would  be  specially 
well  suited  for  an  alpine  house  in  autumn. 
Cyrtanthus  Mackenii  has  ivory-white  tubular 
flowers,  and  is  both  delicately  beautiful  and 
easily  increased.  At  one  time  I  had  some 
hundreds  of  flowering  bulbs  of  this  specif  all 
of  which  were  raised  from  seed  sown  aa.fibon 
as  ripe.  C.  lutescens,  with  much  the  same 
habit,  has  canary  yellow  flowers,  while  C. 
Macowani  is  scarlet— a  ^ery  pretty  trio.  <  With 
these  may  be  included  the  pink-flowered 
Nerine  crispum,  a  delicate  little  beauty  which 
seldom  fails  to  flower,  as  some  of  the  larger 
and  more  gorgeous  species  sometimes  forget  to 
do.  An  autumn-flowering  Lachenalia  must  not 
be  omitted  in  this  connexion  (L.  pendula),  for 
it  brightens  the  dark  days  of  November  with 
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its  crimson- rose  spikes,  and  is  not  half  as  much 
grown  or  known  as  it  should  be. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  smaller  autumn- 
flowering  bulbs  which  come  to  mind,  but  they 
are  enough  to  show  that  there  is  certainly  no 
good  reason  why  an  alpine  house  should  be 
tenantless  during  the  later  months  of  the 
year. 


MY  FRIEND  THE  FLICKER 
OAK. 

In  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  through  life  I  have 
bad  many  friends  that  were  kind,  sincere,  and 
trustworthy.  I  owe  them  much.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  their  helpful  influence,  their 
restraining  counsels,  and  the  healing  balsam  of 
their  sympathy.  Some  of  these  friends  were 
people,  some  were  animals,  and  one  of  the  most 
intimate  and  the  oldest  is  the  Flicker  Oak  at  Rose 
Brake.  It  has  known  roe  all  my  life.  Its  ffreat 
branches  sheltered  me  when,  as  a  small  child,  I 
played  beneath  it  with  the  keys  of  the  Maples,  the 
pens  of  the  Tulip  trees,  and  the  acorns  of  the  Oak 
itself.  But  though  it  has  stood  guard  over  my 
home  for  so  many  years  I  have  only  known  it  in 
its  extreme  old  age.  It  stands  near  the  stone  wall 
that  divides  the  Oak  grove  on  the  west  from  a 
pasture  field  beyond.  It  is  of  unknown  antiquity. 
It  dates  back  to  the  time  when  there  were  many 
such  giants  in  the  land,  when  the  primeval  forest 
sheltered  deer,  wild  oat,  wolf,  and  panther,  and 
the  red  man  was  lord  of  all. 

The  height  of  my  lofty  friend  is  100  feet,  and  its 
mighty  waist  would  require  a  belt,  if  Oaks  wore 
belts,  20  feet  in  length.  It  is  a  red  Oak,  and 
received  its  name  from  a  colony  of  flickers,  as 
golden-winged  woodpeckers  are  called  in  this 
neiffhbonrhood,  which  return  to  their  holes  in  its 
limbs  promptly  every  April.  From  the  vantage 
ground  of  their  position  high  in  the  air  they  survey 
the  grove  and  the  surrounding  country  in  undis- 
turbeid  hilarity.  They  are  genial  company  for  the 
old  Oak.  Their  gossip",  which  must  be  ^ood-natured, 
to  judge  from  its  general  tone,  and  their  laughter 
are  the  best  substitute  that  I  know  for  the  society 
of  amusing  and  delighting  people.  They  are  only 
birds,  but  they  inspire  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship 
in  their  listener,  for  which  she  is  srateful. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  taken  into  the  intimate  con- 
fidence of  a  great  tree,  and  to  get  the  full  enjoyment 
of  its  strength  and  beauty,  be  should  lie  on  his  back 
on  the  green  sward  beneath  it,  cross  his  arms  under 
his  bcM  by  way  of  pillow,  and  let  the  eye  climb 
slowly  up  the  mishty  trunk  from  root  to  topmost 
lim  b.  Thus  have  Ilain  beneath  my  friend  the  Flicker 
Oak  ;  thus  watched  the  infinitely  varied  play  of 
lightand  shade  through  the  dense  foliage ;  thus  noted 
the  delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves  against  the  blue 
of  the  sky,  and  learned  by  heart  each  wrinkle 
of  its  rugsed  bark.  This  is  the  wav  to  study  the 
varying  characteristics  of  trees,  and  to  team  many 
a  secret  only  revealed  to  the  true  lovers  of  Nature, 
upon  whom  she  has  graciously  bestowed  eyes  to  see, 
ears  to  bear,  and  a  heart  to  feel  her  beauty,  and 
her  music,  and  her  mystery. 

Thus  have  I  spent  a  summer  afternoon  moving 
slowly  from  trunk  to  trunk  ;  from  Oak  to  Maple ; 
from  Maple  to  sour  Gum ;  from  Gum  to  Walnut ; 
and  then  to  Ash,  to  Tulip  tree,  and  back  again  to 
the  Flicker  Oak,  most  satisfying  of  all.  Sometimes 
the  sun  would  shine  upon  me  through  an  opening 
in  the  boughs ;  or  a  light-hearted  vireo  warble  a 
lullaby ;  the  orioles  whistle  plaintively ;  the 
friendly  squirrels  pretend  to  scold,  and  scurry 
away  from  oranch  to  branch,  only  to  hasten  back 
to  peep  again,  and  to  drop  a  tiny  acorn  on  my 
cheek.  The  great  white  clouds  sailing  far  overhead ; 
a  distant  hawk  leisurely  cleaving  the  air  on  his 
strong  wings  ;  a  few  drops  from  a  flying  scud — all 
these  become  stirring  incidents,  fraught  with 
healing  and  refreshment  to  the  heat-worn  nerves 
and  weary  brain  of  the  house-dweller.  Should  the 
eyes  close  into  delicious  slumber  the  great  tree 
stands  guard  over  its  puny  visitor,  filling  one  with 


a  sense  of  security,  and  of  being  cared  for  as  by  a 
mijghly  and  gentle  nurse. 

Thus  has  it  chanced  to  me  to  be  overtaken  by  a 
summer  shower,  and  to  be  awakened  by  the  first 
cool  splash  of  raindrops  upon  my  brow.  The  Oak 
had  no  need  of  mackintosh  nor  umbrella;  it  was 
only  needful  to  turn  the  waterproof  side  of  its 
varnished  leaves  uppermost,  and  stand  quietly  to 
take  whatever  came  from  Heaven,  strong  in  the 
security  gained  by  a  hundred  year»  of  storm  and 
sun.  The  foliage  of  the  tree  protected  its  sleeping 
guest  as  long  as  possible,  but  now,  with  a  gentle 
warning  splash,  the  drops  fell  more  and  more 
quickly ;  little  streams  ran  down  the  trunk, 
following  the  corrugations  in  its  rough  bark ;  the 
leaves  twinkled  merrily  as  they  shed  their  burden 
of  moisture  on  my  face.  Then  the  sun  came  out  a 
moment,  and  the  old  tree  sparkled  joyously,  like 
the  countenance  of  a  friend  that  is  bringing  you 
welcome  news. 

The  sprinff  day,  when  the  merry  roll-call  of  the 
flickers  is  first  beard  in  the  grove,  is  always  a 
happy  one.  Peals  of  laughter  that  resound  at 
short  intervals  from  the  Flicker  Oak  tell  of  a  joyous 
family  reunion.  It  would  seem  as  if  each  member 
of  the  little  colony  was  recounting  his  most  amusing 
experiences  in  foreign  lands  during  the  past  winter. 
Again  all  burst  into  a  triumphant  paean  of  elation, 
rejoicinff  in  chorus  over  the  defeat  of  winter.  To 
watch  their  frolicking  fun  at  such  times,  one's  self 
screened  from  observation,  is  to  experience  what 
Mrs.  Carlyle  would  have  called  "a  good  joy." 
They  fly,  in  their  clumsy  fashion,  from  limb  to 
limb ;  they  chase  each  other  up  and  down  the 
branches  of  the  great  tree;  they  dive  headlong 
from  the  topmost  bough  to  the  ground  below ;  they 
double,  they  turn  somersaults  in  the  air;  they 
scream  with  excitement  and  joy  in  life. 

If  I  might  have  mjr  wish,  or  if  a  fairy  godmother 
would  present  me  with  her  made  wand,  herewith 
wonders  might  be  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  a  g^raoefnl  spiral  staircase,  airy  in  effect, 
but  stronff  in  reality,  should  encircle  the  trunk  of 
my  friendlv  tree,  and  some  80  feet  or  90  feet  from 
the  ground  J  would  have  an  eyrie  swung  from  a 
limb,  and  patterned  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of 
a  hang-bird's  nest.  And  therein,  in  the  company 
of  the  flickers  and  the  squirrels,  I  would  spend 
many  a  summer  night,  watched  by  the  tranquil 
moon  and  her  attendant  stars,  and  cradled  in  the 
arms  of  my  comrade  tree. 

Danske  Davdridok. 

Shepherdstown,  Jefferson  County,  West  VirginicL 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  taole,  as  by 
this  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  shoula 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

A  Perpktual  Flowering  Pink. 

The  enclosed  Pink  bloom  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  progress  now  made  in  our  new  race  of  per- 
petual flowering  varieties.  The  bed  is  simply  a 
mass  of  buds  and  blooms,  and  has  been  for  months. 
— E.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton, 

A  sweet-scented  rose-lilac  flower.  Mr.  Ladhams 
is  doing  good  work  in  getting  these  beautiful  long- 
flowering  Pinks. 


Carnation  Mrs.  L.  Armstrong. 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nursersies, 
Dublin,  send  a  bunch  of  a  new  Carnation  bearing 
the  above  name.  The  colour  is  perhaps  best 
described  as  apricot-salmon  ;  the  calyx  is  remark- 
ably firm.  Messrs.  Watson  write :  "  We  send  a 
few  blooms  of  a  new  Carnation  (Mrs.  Laura  Arm 


strong),  for  which  we  received  reoeotly  Um 
certificate  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Ireland.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  J.  DowliDg,  gudoHr 
to  Mrs.  L.  Armstrong,  Carrickmines,  from  wlxa 
we  have  now  purchased  the  stock.  These  sre,  dt 
course,  only  side  flowers  (as  it  is  now  so  Ute  in  the 
season),  but  will  serve  to  show  the  nnique  ooloir 
and  vigorous  constitution  of  this  hardy  bonk 
Carnation.  From  the  comparatively  Urge  sUN^of 
the  variety  in  his  gardens,  Mr.  Dowliuff  s8bqi«i« 
not  one  flower  had  a  burst  calyx,  and  the  gtoot 
erect  stems  make  the  blooms  valuable  for  d6» 
ration.  We  have  just  received  intimatioD  thsttb 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticsltsirf 
Society's  award  of  merit  was  granted  to  tUi 
Carnation  at  their  show  in  Glasgow." 


Aster  sinensis. 
Mr.  W.  Strugnell  of  Rood  Ashton  Qvdm, 
Trowbridge,  Wilts,  sends  flowers  of  the  betodM 
Aster  sinensis  with  the  following  note:  "IM 
sure  you  will  asree  with  me  that  this  AdterisTi^ 
decorative,  both  in  the  border  and  as  a  cut  flows. 
The  pink  flower  comes  from  the  same  psekitrf 
seed  as  that  of  the  type.  I  have  sown  mid 
both  for  three  ^ears,  but  present  prospects  mm 
promising  for  ripe  seed  in  the  open  this  year,  lb  : 
pink  forms  are  less  vigorous  in  the  border,  twtthf 
are  very  usef  ul,and  what  is  so  goodabout  th««aM« 
of  both  colours  is  the  length  of  time  they  mijs 
gay."  A.  sinensis  is  very  beautiful  just  now  io  tb 
garden.  The  flower  stands  up  well  and  is  Ml 
destroyed  by  heavy  rains.  The  pink  form  bus 
pure  fresh  colour,  and  suggests  that  a  wapm  d 
colourings  in  Aster  sinensis  would  beagreatgpiBis 
the  garden. 

Flowers  from  Newrt. 
From  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newm 
we  have  received  aa  interesting  gathwiog  of  hmif 
flowers,  namely,  Verbascam  Lewanika,  vithbmif 
purple  flowers  ;  V.  phcenioenm  album,  pals  nlphv 
with  prominent  nch  yellow  anthers;  Tioiinx 
odessana,  a  very  graceful  shrub  of  slender  grovtfc; 
T.  hispida  astivsiUs,  more  compact  and  enafttbi 
T.  odessana,  very  pretty ;  Carexjaponica,  artab^ 
plant,  with  tassel-like  heads  ;•  Watsonia  Ad^ 
Gladiolus-like  flowers  of  pure  white,  a  lovei7tkiiig't 
Eriogonum  racemosumhas  broadly  IsjioeolatekMiS 
some  2^  inches  long  by  I^  inches  wide,  di^ 
beneath,  the  tiny  flowers  are  white  turning  to  |h 
with  ase,  and  are  produced  in  small  dmun; 
Potentilla  Fredrichseni  has  beautiful  ricb  ywov 
flowers ;  Spiraea  tomentosa  alba  is  of  >tiffhM»» 
with  white  flowers  in  erect  terminal  rsoesMi*  (b 
leaves  are  white  beneath,  a  distinct  shmb ;  Gw^ 
tinctoria  elatior  is  very  free  flowering,  **5JjJ* 
and  green  of  flowers  and  foliage  being  very  eftccia 

Seedling  Gladioli. 

lam  sending  a  few  spikes  of  my  seedling Gl«dJ» 
for  your  kind  criticism.    They  are  cut  ^"^JV** 
practically  in  the  open  field,  and  have  !»«■* 
shading,  boxing,  or  protection  of  any  kind-  Grm 
thus  in  deeply  trenched   soil,   thongh  dwin  » 
habit,  the  spikes  are  large,  and  the  flowers  tofM   | 
stiffness  of  petal  and  a  purity  of  colour  not  tmp 
found  in  plants  grown  in  hot  dry  walled-in  pro**    ' 
Not  that  I  despise  the  shelter  of  a  good  '"ff^^    \ 
on  the  north  and  east  side  of  a  bed,  if  ^■•'?[\ 
deep  and  in  good  tilth,  provided  it  is  not  too  OOKj 
infact,  I  am  working  up  stock  of  some  crfny^    | 
seedlings  in  my  walled-in  garden  behind  the  wv^ 
and  have  many  plants  5  feet  from  the  ff^^ 
the  top  of  the  spike.    But  then  the  soiJliM^    j 
worked  3  feet  deep  and  well  firmed  before  P*»°"* 
and  herein  lies  one  of  the  secrets  of  8"<**'2iL     I 
Gladioli.     They    do    seem  to  dislike  loose  ■»*    i 
Spade  and  fork  work  needs  to  be  done  «  JJJ 
early  autumn,  and  a  good  dressing  of  *^J  ol-cfcd    | 
and  steamed  bone-flour  put  in  at  least  ^.    ^^ 
below  the  surface.      In  April  a  top-dre»J«K  . 
good  reliable  chemical  fertiliser  ^^^^^p  ojjx. 
rows  and  raked  in  is  a  great  help.     W- 1*.  ^■^ 

Flowers  of  great  beauty,  not  merely »"  *)^"!l^ 
but  in  form  and  strength  of  spika  f^^^j^ 
brilliant  scarlet,  a  quite  unusual  Atw,  ■»' 
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l^^liotrope,  while  others  were  salmon  and  rose. 
We  hope  Mr.  Bull  will  oontioue  his  interesting 
work.  Ellington  Belle,  figured  in  Tin  (Urdbn 
o,i  the  ±2nd  alt.»  page  134,  was  given  an  award  of 
merit  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
e«tltural  Society.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bull,  and  is 
A  flower  of  rare  beauty. 
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NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND, 


Amatkubs  at  thx  Edikbusoh  Show. 

A  MOST  promising  feature  of  flower  shows  in  Soot- 

laod  is  the  increasing  number  of  amateurs  who 

aUend  the  larger  exhibitions.    They  confine  their 

efforts  in  the  main  to  cut  flowers,  but  occasionally 

«ake  incorsions  into  the  plant  classes  too,  as  well 

as,  hot  more  rarely,  into  those  set  apart  for  fruits, 

an  instance  of  this  occurring  at  the  Edinburgh 

•how,  where  an   amateur  captured   one   or  two 

prisss  in  the  Grape  classes.     The  extent  to  which 

thsy    invaded    tne    cut     flower  section   at    the 

db0w  just  named  was  very  remarkable,  some  of  the 

•ismss  being  filled  entirely  by  exhibits  from  these 

wtthnmasts,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  Gladioli, 

and  also,  I  think,  of  Dahlias  ;  while  in  otiiers  they 

aoi  only  held  their  ground  with  gardeners,  but 

hsst  them  in  hir  fight.    This  occurrod  in  the  case 

rf  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  double  Begonias,  Roses, 

larhaoeons  flowers,  and  border   flowers,  not   to 

■antioa  others.    After  a  careful  inspection  of  the 

sat  flowars,  which  undoubtedly  proved  the  best 

•setioa  at  that  exhibition,  it  was  evident  that  if  the 

exhibits  of  amateurs  had  been  abeent  the  show  of 

these  would  have  been  a  very  poor  one^ 

WhBBI  GABDBirXBS  FAIIi. 

It  18  dear  that  the  present  race  of  gardeners 

sather  have  not  the  time  and  the  means  or  lack 

theincUoation  to  cultivate  the  finer  flowers  in  the 

tnner  those  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  yean  ago  did  ; 

end  thiB  is  certainly  a  retrogression  that  is  to  be 

deplocsd.    The  paper  protections  and  the  varied 

peiaphsmalia  that  the  exhibitor  requires  to  bring 

end  to  keep  his  flowers  up  to  exhibition  form  are, 

pflthap,  akin  to  an  eyesore  in  gardens,  but  one 

csniiol  escape  from  the  doubt  that  the  race  of 

joong  gardeners,  being,  as    they  must  be,   un- 

esqnainted  with  the  careful  painstaking  methods 

Tsquired  to  produce  flowers  in  the  highest  state  of 

wnial  perfection,  will   remain   incapable,  and, 

parhaps,  nndesirous  of  cultivating  flowers  in  any 

bat  the  most   perfunctory  manner.     The   same 

ooodition  as  regards  exhibiting  obtains  at  all  the 

S  shows,  as,  for  instance,  at  Dundee,  Glassow, 
I  believe,  also  over  the  Border  at  Carlisle ; 
and  at  Newcastle,  where  the  amateur  steps  out  of 
the  lioiits  imposed  in  the  section  existing  for  his 
heoefit,  and  boldly  and  suocessfuUv  captures  from 
the  too  easy-going  professional  the  chief  prizes 
ofiared  for  cut  flowers. 

Unnamed  Exhibits. 
There  generally  exists  a  rule  at  our  north  countir 
iliowtthat  all  exhibits  shall  be  correctly  named, 
yet  it  is  a  regretuble  fact  that  few  exhibitors  take 
the  trouble  to  do  so.  Nurserymen,  of  course,  find 
It  to  their  benefit  to  attach  names  to  what  they 
exhibit,  but  in  the  case  of  private  growers  there 
appears  to  exist  a  petty  fear  that  naming  is  a 
eertatn  method  of  cheaply  educating  rivals.  The 
executive  of  exhibitions,  however,  ought  not  to  be 
biaswd  by  anything  whatever,  but  should  enforce 
the  penalties  that  the  bye-laws  of  the  various 
anociations  empower  them  to  use.  A  show  is 
nothing  if  not  educational,  and  no  matter  how 
eanfnl  anyone  may  be  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times 
there  is  no  one  but  on  occasion  finds  himself  or 
heiaelf  attracted  by  some  plant  or  flower  with 
which  tbe^  have  hitherto  been  unacquainted.  The 
iheeooe  oi  a  name  in  such  cases  makes  one  feel  it 
to  be  alioost  a  crime. 

Malcolm  Dunn  Memorial. 
Ik  WIS  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  the  method 
•dopted  by  the  Scottish  Horticultural  and  the  Royal 
CS^edoDian  Societies  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Maloolm  Dunq  was  successful  to  a  degree  that 
nuely  no  one  expected  in  a  season  like  the  present,  i 


It  will  be  remembered  that  these  associations 
invested  their  proportions  of  the  monies  subscribed 
after  his  death  to  provide  a  medal  and  a  money 
prize,  to  be  competed  for  alternately  under  the 
auspices  of  each  society.  As  seen  from  the  report 
of  the  show  lately  held  in  Kdin burgh,  it  was 
offered  for  a  collection  of  Scottish -grown  Apples, 
no  fewer  than  twelve  competitors  staging  for  the 
coveted  memorial  medal,  which  was  secured  bv  a 
comparatively  unknown  Apple  grower  from  Last 
Lothian.  Many  of  the  samples— and,  indeed,  the 
whole  collection — were  much  below  the  average, 
but  in  the  case  of  those  awarded  prizes  it  must  be 
said  that  they  were  remarkably  good  for  the 
season.  With  the  return  of  our  usual  kindly 
summers  we  shall  hope  for  a  really  grand  competi- 
tion in  this  new  class.    The 

TuBSBOus  Bboonia  as  an  Autumn  Flower 
is  becoming  indispensable  in  our  cold  climate, 
which  suits  it  to  perfection.  No  plant  presents 
fewer  difficulties  in  its  cultivation,  and  certainly 
none  is  more  brilliant  in  effect,  the  result  being 
that  it  is  perhajps  being  overdone,  in  some  gardens 
Be^nias  crushins  man^  other  good  thiufts  out  of 
existence.  Popular  as  it  is,  it  is  not  yet,  nowever, 
generally  recognised  that  the  tuberous  Begonia 
succeeds  perfectly  without  the  labour  of  starting 
the  tubers  in  pots  or  boxes  as  most  people  do.  If 
the  buds  are  just  started  the  tubers  may  be  safely 
planted  towards  the  end  of  May,  covering  each 
with  2  inches  of  soil.  The  plant  is  a  vegetable 
gourmand^  and  previous  to  planting  the  ground 
requires  to  have  incorporated  with  it  a  thick 
dressing  of  manure  at  least  a  year  old,  or  where 
there  is  sufficient  cow  manure  dried  and  rubbed 
through  a  half  inch  sieve  that  is  to  be  preferred. 
Sifted  pigeon  manure  is  also  most  effective,  and 
once  top  growth  has  freely  commenced,  surface 
dreesings  of  this  stimulating  manure  should  be 
applied  at  least  twice  in  July.  Good  strains  under 
this  treatment  produce  blooms  5  inches  to  6  inches 
across  with  a  setting  of  lovely  dark  foliage.  I  find 
there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  harvesting  the  tubers,  some  people 
cleaning  them  of  every  bit  of  root  and  soil  previous 
to  storing.  Personally  I  prefer  to  leave  a  coating 
of  soil  to  dry  on  the  tubers,  which,  when  laid  in 
heaps  in  a  frame  in  May,  shortly  become  alive  with 
young  roots  produced  from  those  preserved  over 
winter.  They  winter  beet  when  a  perfectly  cool 
but  frost^proof  building  can  be  made  use  of  as  a 
store.  Hereabouu  the  cottagers  place  their  Begonia 
and  Dahlia  tubers  and  Gladiolus  corms  under  their 
beds  to  winter,  where  they  usually  keep  in  perfect 
condition,  but  are  apt  to  start  into  growth  too 
early.  R,  P.  B. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  29.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Chiswick  (three 
days);  Gardeners'  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Reception,  6.30.     Dinner,  7. 

October  6.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  (three  days). 

October  13.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

October  14. — East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  27.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Sooiety.— 
Prize  fop  essay  on  *'  Cottagre  Gap- 

denlnsr*'* — '^^^  president  and  council  of  this 
society  offer  a  prize  of  £10  for  the  best  essay  on 
**  Cottage  and  Allotment  Gardening."  The  essay 
must  not  exceed  5,000  words,  and  all  unnecessary 
technical  expressions  should  be  avoided.  Notice 
must  be  taken  of  vegetable,  fruit,  and  fiower  culti- 
vation. The  essay  must  have  as  an  appendix  (not 
included  in  the  5,000  words)  a  list  of  reliable  but 
inexpensive  books  on  the  subject  which  could  be 
recommended  to  a  cottager.  The  prize  essay  to 
become  the  sole  and  absolute  property  of  the 
society.     The  essays  must  reach  the  secretary  of 


the  society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westmioster, 
8.W.,  before  January  1,  1904.  Each  essay  must 
be  signed  with  a  motto,  and  a  sealed  envelope 
must  be  enclosed  bearing  the  same  motto  on  the 
outside  and  the  writer's  name  and  address  inside. 
These  envelopes  will  not  be  opened  until  the  judges 
shall  have  decided  on  the  motto  winning  the  prize. 
If  any  illustrations  are  added  they  should  oe  of 
the  simplest  and  plainest  outline  description. — 
W.  WiLKS,  Secretary, 

The  PlSrhtS  of  the  Pich.— in  consequence 
of  the  wilful  damage  to  the  young  trees,  the  chasing 
of  deer,  systematic  poaching,  and  general  baa 
behaviour  of  trippers,  Earl  Brownlow  has,  through 
his  agent,  announced  that  on  and  after  October  1 
the  beautiful  park  at  Ash  ridge  and  the  gardens 
attached  to  Ashridge  House,  Herts,  will  be  closed 
to  all  public  pleasure  vans,  char-^-bancs,  and 
motor-cars.  For  many  years  Earl  Brownlow  has 
freely  thrown  open  his  grounds,  park,  and  the 
monument  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  to  visitors. 
Keen  regret  is  felt  at  his  decision,  and  much  in- 
dignation is  expressed  against  the  trippers. 

A  substitute  fOP  Ivy,— Those  who  set 
tired  of  seeing  Ivy-clothed  fences,  arbours,  wafis, 
and  houses,  and  yet  require  a  green  covering, 
should  try  the  Chilian  shrub  Ercula  spicata.  ft 
has  broadly  ovate,  rather  small  leaves,  and,  like 
the  Ivy,  climbs  by  means  of  stem-roots.  I  do  not 
advise  anyone  to  ui>root  established  Ivy  plants 
to  make  room  for  Ercilla,  for  they  would  probably 
onlv  experience  disappointment.  Ercilla  spicata 
will  not  cover  a  building  so  quickly  as  Ivy,  and 
therefore  is  not  so  valuable,  but  it  is,  I  believe* 
ouite  hardy  and  evergreen.  It  has  been  out  of 
doors  in  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  for  some  years, 
and  growing  against  a  south  wall  appears  to  be 
quite  at  home,  although  its  progress  is  rather  slow. 
—A.  P.  H. 

Cassia  OOPymbOSa.— Ordinarily  grown 
as  a  somewhat  tender  shrub  outdoors,  few  seem 
to  be  fully  aware  of  its  remarkable  decorative 
qualities.  Just  now  it  is  in  marvellous  form  and 
beauty  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  Chard,  Somerset, 
the  residence  of  L.  Fry,  E<«q. ,  one  of  those  charm- 
ing places  which  it  is  a  joy  to  visit  in  the  spring  or 
summer  months.  On  the  east  front  of  the  mansioq 
projects  a  glass-roofed  portico,  some  6  feet  wide 
and  about  40  feet  long.  It  has  glass  ends.  At 
the  back  are  three  tall  windows,  and  the  inter- 
vening spaces  of  brickwork  and  ends,  four  in 
number,  are  about  6  feet  wide  and  14  feet  in 
height.  The  whole  of  these  brick  walls  is  densely 
covered  with  Cassia  growth,  giving  literally  a  mass 
of  yellow  bloom  of  the  most  attractive  description. 
These  four  plants  are  some  ten  to  twelve  years 
old.  They  grow  in  boxes  6  feet  long,  18  inches 
wide,  and  10  inches  deep.  They  are  removed  at 
the  close  of  each  autumn  to  an  orangery  for 
shelter.  The  soil  in  the  boxes  is  on  removal  more 
than  half  taken  away  and  renewed  each  spring. 
These  plants  merit  the  highest  praise  that  could  ho 
given. — A.  D. 

Gepanium  sanfiruineum  vap.  Ian- 

castPlense.— Mr.  Wolley  Dod,  in  his  inter- 
estin^  article  on  Geraniums,  has  forgotten  to 
mention  the  Lancashire  variety  of  Geranium 
sauguineum  (G.  lancastriense).  This  grows  here 
into  large  bushy  plants,  much  more  compact  than 
sansuineum,  ana  not  at  all  straggling.  It  blooms 
profusely,  and  its  clear  pink  flowers  make  it,  io 
my  opinion,  quite  one  ol  the  best  of  the  robust 
section  of  this  family.  It  does  not  run  under- 
ground at  all  freely  in  my  garden,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  rook  plants  that  I  should  miss  most.  X  have 
ventured  to  write  this  short  note,  as  possibly  some 
of  your  readers  do  not  know  or  appreciate  this,  to 
my  mind,  valuable  little  plant.— Samuel  Taylor, 
Birkdavltt  Haverthwaite,  via  Ulveraton. 

A  champion  fpult  STPOwep.— In  yet 

another  season  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  the  veteran 
gardener  at  Elvaston  Castle^  Lord  Harrington's 
Derbyshire  home,  has  shown  his  prowess  in  the  art 
of  fruit  growing.  At  the  famous  Shrewsbury  si  ow 
in  August  everyone  was  talking  about  the  Elvastou 
fruit,  as  they  had  reason  to,  and  at  various  other 
important  fruit  shows  the  name  of  Goodacre  has 
been  conspicuously  among  the  prize-winoers.  Not 
contented  with  success  in  his  own  land,  the  veteran 
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oroesed  the  borders  and  swept  the  boards  at  the 
flreat  show  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  inst.  Evi- 
dently advancing  age  has  not  caused  Mr.  6oodacre*s 
right  hand  to  lose  its  cunning,  for  it  seems  a 
reasonable  lifetime  almost  since  he  first  made  a 
name  for  himself  as  an  exhibitor  of  fruit.  Meteors 
have  sprung  up  and  flashed  since  Mr.  Goodacre 
made  his  cUbtU,  but  the  champion  of  many  fights 
still  remains,  apparently  evergreen,  and  certainly 
the  leading  figure  on  the  stage.— H. 

Bohlnops   maopooephaluflu— This  is 

not  the  correct  name  of  this  nne  plant  (page  163). 
Professor  Ck>mu  save  me  the  seeds  as  Echinops,  d 
^prand  fruitai  and  Frofessor  Constantin  has  informed 
me  lately  that  as  yet  the  plant  has  not  been  named. 
—Canon  Ellagombr,  BiUon. 

MP.  W,  B.  Liatham.— The  presentation  to 
Mr.  Latham  of  the  testimonial  from  his  numerous 
iriends  in  and  near  Birmingham  has  been  post- 
poned until  October  22.  Mr.  0  «ren  Thomas,  V.  M .  H. , 
has  been  invited  to  preside  on  that  occasion. 

The  Gapdeneps' Dlnnep.— This  promises 

to  be  a  great  success  ;  over  360  tickets  have  already 
been  sent  out,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  few  will  be 
returned.  September  25  is  the  last  date  for 
receiving  names,  so  those  who  are  still  undecided 
•hould  Mar  this  in  mind. 

Campanula  HendepsonlL— I  note  on 

page  182  in  reference  to  this  Bellflower  that  some 
refund  itasa  <*miffy'*  subject.  Such  is  not  my 
experience  in  the  South  of  England.  I  find  two 
year  old  plants  on  a  low  rockerv  do  remarkably 
well,  growing  vigorously  and  flowering  in  pro- 
fusion the  second  season.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  a  plant  so  treated  ;  it  was,  when  in  flower, 
fully  2  feet  in  diameter  and  nearly  as  high,  and 
quite  smothered  with  its  medium-sia&ed  bell  flowers 
6i  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue.  I  look  upon  this  as 
quite  one  of  the  best  of  Campanulas.  Plenty  of 
grit,  with  a  little  peat,  loam,  and  leaf-soil,  with 
copious  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots  during  dry 
weather,  appear  to  be  all  the  special  requirements 
of  this  Campanula. — E.  M. 

Ulium  aUPatum.— The  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Orev  Neville,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  Twyford, 
Berks,  writes :  '*  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  Lilium 
auratum.  The  bulb  is  five  yours  old  at  least,  and 
this  year  there  are  thirty-five  blooms  of  unusual 
size." 

United      Hoptioultupal       Benefit 

3ooiety.— The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  Holboru  Restaurant,  on  Tuesday,  October  27 
next,  at  6.30  p.m.  Peter  Barr,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  on  this  occasion.  The 
committee  hope  that  all  members  and  friends  who 
«an  possibly  attend  will  endeavour  to  do  so. 

National  Rose  Sooiety.— At  a  commit- 
tee meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  last,  it  was  resolved 
that  this  societv  could  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  Bojral  Horticultural  Society  to  hold  their  annual 
exhibition  in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  Holland  House  Show.  It  was  felt 
that  the  National  Rose  Society  must  have  an 
independent  show,  and  a  resolution  to  hold  a 
Temple  Rose  Show  (provided  the  permission  of  the 
Bencners  is  obtained)  was  carried.  The  discussion 
of  the  memorial,  urging  the  alteration  of  the  date 
of  the  Temple  Show,  was  deferred  till  the  next 
meeting. 

Royal   Caledonian   Hoptioultupal 

Society* — At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  this 
society,  held  on  Saturday,  12th  inst.,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  at  once  to  set  about  preparations 
for  the  holding  of  an  International  Fruit  and 
Flower  Show  in  Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  society,  in  September,  1905.  The  last 
International  Show  held  by  the  society  was  in 
1891,  and  proved  a  great  success.  Looking  to  the 
strides  which  horticulture  has  taken  in  recent  years, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  council  anticipate  a 
greater  success,  and  they  are  desirous  to  offer 
premiums,  even  better  than  in  1891,  the  total  sum 
then  offered  being  £1,300.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
P.  Murray  Thomson,  8.S.C.,  5,  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Cottasre  sraPden  pPizes.— In  many  dis- 
tricts cottage  gardening  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  offering  of  prizes  for  the  b^t-kept  gardens. 
When  this  is  continued  for  several  years  the  effects 


are  soon  noticeable  in  the  greater  attractiveness  of 
the  cottages,  and  in  the  care  taken  by  the  occu- 
pants of  tneir  gardens.  About  twenty  years  ago 
the  Countess  of  Selkirk  instituted  such  compe- 
titions on  the  estate  of  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcud- 
bright, when  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  was  alive.  Since 
the  Countess  removed  to  Balmae  the  prizes  have 
been  offered  as  before,  and  they  have  now  been 
awarded  for  this  season.  Mr.  William  M'CouU, 
Stell,  was  adjudged  to  have  the  best-kept  beds 
and  borders,  and  his  sarden  was  very  well  culti- 
vated. Another  valuable  class  is  that  for  the  best 
climbing  plants,  and  here  the  winner  was  Mr.  J. 
Graham,  Low  Newton. — S.  A. 

Wasps  and  hOPnetS.— It  is  some  years 
since  these  fruit-eating  pests  were  so  few  in  number 
or  so  late  as  this  season.  The  reason  for  this  may 
possibly  be  explained  in  the  wet  and  cold  spring 
and  summer  interfering  with  the  early  nesting  of 
the  queens.     Whatever  may  be  the  cause  certainly 
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there  appears  an  adjustment  of  Nature  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  season.  That  they  do  consume 
a  large  quantity  of  the  smaller  insects  harmful  to 
fruit  and  other  trees  is  well  known  to  most  gar- 
deners. Red  spider,  which  is  such  a  dreaded  foe 
of  the  Peach  and  Vine,  often  affords  an  attractive 
hunting  ground  for  the  wasp.  Whether  this 
useful  work  of  the  wasp  is  ample  compensation 
for  the  great  damage  done  to  ripening  fruit  is 
doubtful.  Even  the  fewer  numbers  of  the  current 
year  are  inflicting  much  inconvenience  and  loss, 
and  are  aided  in  the  task  of  spoilation  by  the 
blue-bottle  fly  and  hornet.  True,  these  latter  are 
present  in  much  fewer  numbers  than  usual,  as  also 
are  the  flies.  The  mention  of  hornets  brings  to 
mind  the  varied  experience  of  fruit  growers  as 
regards  their  habits.  Some  aver  that  the  sound  of 
a  hornet  on  wins  acts  at  once  as  a  scare  to  wasps 
feedine  on  trees  bearing  ripe  fruit,  and  they  at  once 
give  pLEtce  to  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
hornet.  This  may  be  true,  and  it  can  be  exactly  the 
opposite,  for  while  some  observers  find  the  wasp  to 


hurriedly  escape  on  the  approach  of  the  honMt|| 
have  in  the  past  and  during  the  present  s 
served  that  tney  will  feed  together  on  the  i 
though  not  perhaps  on  the  same  fruit,  and  1 
seemed  unconcerned  as  to  the  other's  compsoy. 
hornet  has  been  known  to  chase  and  capture  warn 
strip  them  of  legs  and  wings,  and  carry  them  m 
to  their  nests  for  food.  Exactly  the  same  thiagk 
done  with  flies  by  the  wasp,  and  it  msy  be  j 
fortunate  coincidence  that  such  warfare  is  caniMJ 
on  between  insects  at  once  so  noxious  and  dettn», 
tive  in  the  fruit  sarden.  Of  all  fruits  perliapt  tki 
Plum  and  Gooseberry  appeal  most  strongly  to  tk 
wasp.  Now  that  these  fruiu  are  so  scarce,  Appk^ 
what  few  sorts  there  are,  engage  their  attsstio^j 
and  it  does  not  matter  what  the  variety  niy  bf 
they  seem  attracted  most  by  those  of  fai^ 
colour.  Although  there  are  fewer  nnmbeti  t 
search  should  be  instituted  for  nests,  destroy)^ 
them  with  cyanide  or  other  available  remedy;  thii 
with  a  view  not  only  to  diminish  their  praot 
numbers,  but  also  to  destroy  possible nestinffqaesii 
for  another  season.  A  dearth  this  year  doeiMl 
imply  a  similar  immunity  another  season,  bottb 
destruction  of  nests  will  tend  to  a  reduotioD  if  tUi 
is  followed  up  now.— W.  Stkuonbll. 

Physlanthus  albens.— This  cUbHa 

note  on  which  as  a  greenhouse  plant  appesid  ci 
page  146,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south-wMl  H 
usually  flowers  in  July,  but  this  year  I  ha?s  mi 
two  specimens  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  Ai^ 
It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  is  slso  knowi 
under  the  names  of  Arauja  albens  and  A.  semofn 
Its  creamy-white  flowers  when  borne  in  proMi 
have  a  pretty  effect,  and  the  rather  leatheiy,li^ 
green  foliage  is  distinct  and  moefuL  It  it  aqoek 
grower,  reaching  a  height  of  30  feet  or  mora  in  • 
few  years.  A  large  plant  growing  agsinit  a  diff 
face  in  the  public  gardens  at  Torquay,  thstiprad 
over  a  large  expanse  of  perpendiculsr  rock,  bon 
some  five  years  ago  over  a  dozen  great  onlowfi- 
gated  seed-pods  as  large  as  cricket  balli.  lUi 
plant  died,  but  there  is  another  now  in  the  mw 
place  fully  30  feet  in  height.  Up  tothepnwt, 
however,  I  have  seen  no  si^  of  seed-poda  Ihn 
also  met  with  a  plant  fruiting  in  GomwsIL 

MalvastFum  lateritlum.-Thii  pii»^ 

of  old  known  as  Malva  lateritia^,  is  but  '•''v*" 
in  gardens,  yet  one  would  imagine  that  the  beia^ 
of  its  flowers  would  have  led  to  its  g«»«l^ 
vation.  An  excellent  coloured  plate  of  ttapto* 
appeared  in  Vol.  XXX.,  paM  62,  of  TheGaimJ, 
together  with  a  short  description  of  jti  bot,ii» 


the  exception  of  one  short  note,  no  other  i 
is  made  of  it  in  the  Isst  fifty  volumes.  A  win 
of  South  America,  introduced  into  this  ooanjifl^ 
1840,  it  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  tawr, 
but  in  "  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  GardeoiM  » 
is  alluded  to  as  "  a  prostrate  hardy  pw**"^^' J? 
cerUinly  it  has  proved  hardy  in  the  •<'»{J*''J 
Its  flowers,  1  inch  to  1^  inches  across,  are  d  » "» 
salmon  tint,  with  carmine-red  shading  •^"'*JJj7 
of  the  petals,  and  are  very  pretty.  TbeUirj 
lohed  leaves  are  dark  green,  sli^fhUy  ""J^JSl 
measure  3  inches  in  length  and  2  mches  lo  DreiaiB| 
A  small  plant  put  in  two  years  aao  *»»"  J^ 
the  stones,  about  18  inches  in  **«*«"*»  f*^"^^ 
its  bed  of  soil  and  is  resting  on  the  border  »»»» 
while  its  breadth  is  fully  2  feet.  It  h"  ^.j; 
bloom  since  the  commencement  of  Jnjyi  »'*J.| 
flowers  are  much  appreciated  by  wooduoe, «» ^ 
usually  find  a  dozen  or  more  upon  them  wd» 
take  my  nightly  rounds  with  a  lantern.  ^^ 
trum  lateritium  is  easily  raised  from  cutunp- 

S.  W.  FiTZHERBBRT.  ^^     st^taikp 

Allantus  srlandulosa  intheflowor 

SraPden.-The  Tree  of  Heaven,  as  thw  Cbi^ 
introduction  is  popularly  called,  is  w'v  ^jJJ 
as  a  tree  in  gardens,  but  I  had  nevei-  nnw  ^ 
week  seen  it  made  use  of  in  the  flower  ff|«Y 
In  Battersea  Park,  however,  AiUntufl  P^^ 
is  effectively  used  both  as  a  centrsl  pmt  w  «■ 
beds,  and  also  as  an    isolated  spocimen^on 


oeas,  ana  aiso  as  an  isoiaiea  "p*^ — «f*fttflr 
lawn.  The  plants  were  fairly  tall,  "©oe  0^*^^ 
8  feet,  and  are  evidently  cut  back  «^«?^i,'tbe 

-  ^— -' -•-  imperialis  is  treated,  so  that  h  « 

I's  growth  only  that  makes  ^^^J^ 


as  Pawlownia 

current  season'   „ 

They  are  restricted    to  a  single  •r""Vn^ts»» 

growth  made  in  one  season  when  the  au** 
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kreaied  as  a  oat-back  is  of  astonishing  Yigoar. 
Although  Pawlownia  imperialis  forms  a  very  und- 
■oae  ioliam  j^Unt,  the  Ailantus  is  even  more 
fttiractiTe,  tor  its  leaves  are  deepW  dinded. 

Qlant  MuShPOOmS.  — Last  season  the 
Muehrooms  in  the  fields  grew  to  gigantic  proper- 
tioDS,  and  it  seems  as  though  we  are  going  to  have 
a  repetition  of  the  peculiarity  this  year.  The 
other  day  I  psisod  a  oonveyanoe  retomins  from 
IIm  Romney  Marsh  district  in  Kent  fiUea  with 
bsbskets  which  were  laden  with  immense  Mash- 
rooma.  The  freshness  of  the  specimens  proved  that 
they  most  have  grown  very  quickly,  in  spite  of  their 
aiaey  uid,  except  for  their  proportions,  they  seemed 
to  vary  little  from  the  mediam-sised  members  of 
the  family  that  are  so  prised  on  the  breakfast  table. 
Still  big  Mashrooms  are  of  no  great  value,  and  the 
demand  for  them  for  culinary  purposes  is  not  great 
judging  from  the  huge  quantities  which  grow  in 
the  district  referred  to  last  year,  and  which  no 
ooetook  the  trouble  to  pick.— H. 

Be^TOnla  oapminata.— A  hybrid  member 
cl  the  libroas-rooted  section  of  Begonias,  this  was 
obtained  by  fertilising  flowers  of  the  South  African 
B.  Dregei  with  pollen  of  the  Brazilian  B.  coocinea, 
a  well  known  and  vigorous  fprowing  species  with 
itardy  Bsmboo-ltke  shoots  which  attain  a  height  of 
■everal  feet.  Where  allowed  space  for  develop- 
ment they  will  continue  to  bear  their  clusters  of 
bright  red  flowers  throughout  the  summer.  In 
geoefal  appearance  B.  carminata  bears  a  mach 
greater  resemblance  to  B.  coccinea  than  to  its 
other  parent,  but  the  influence  of  B.  Dregei,  which 
is  quite  a  low-growing  form,  has  had  a  considerable 
dwarfing  influence  on  the  progeny,  the  result  being 
a  valuable  plant  for  the  warm  greenhonse  or  inter- 
mediate structure,  where  it  will  often  flower  from 
midsummer  till  autumn.  B.  carminata  is  naturally 
binhy,  while  the  droopins  flower  clusters  are  bright 
earmine-pink.  The  male  flowers  quickly  drop, 
hat  the  females  remain  fresh  for  a  considerable 
time.— H.  P. 

Bouvapdia  Kins:  of  Soaplets.— When 

a  few  flowers  of  this  variety  opened  on  some  stock 
plants  in  the  spring  I  felt  rather  disappointed 
with  it.  However,  now  that  it  is  flowering  on 
SOBS  stronff,  healthy  young  plants  I  flnd  that  it 
deserves  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  It  is 
certainly  a  vigorous  variety,  and  the  flowers  are 
folly  double  the  size  of  those  of  any  other  scarlet 
variety,  and  of  a  bright  clear  colour.  A  curious 
feature  is  that  the  pistil  extends  above  the  tube, 
while  in  most  varieties  it  reaches  only  about 
halfway  up  the  tube.  The  Bouvardias  are  very 
useful  winter-flowering  plants,  and  there  are  none 
too  many  varieties,  so  that  any  improvement  on 
existing  sorts  will  always  be  welcome.  I  think 
their  value  would  be  even  more  appreciated  if  a 
little  more  care  were  paid  to  their  requirements. 
A  rich  compost  and  a  fair  amount  of  pot  room  are 
oiDontinl  A  temperature  of  from  SO"*  to  60^ 
Fahr.,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air,  will  ensure 
free  siowth.  Stopped  for  the  last  time  about  the 
middle  of  August  they  will  begin  to  flower  in 
October  and  continue  to  do  so  well  through  the 
winter.— A.  Hemslsy. 

RunneP  BeaiiB.— The  trial  of  these  climb- 
ing Beans,  in  considerable  varietv  at  Chiswick  this 
year,  serves  to  show  how  much  hardier  the  Dutch 
or  rough  runner  tjrpes  are  than  are  those  of  the 
so-called  French  strain  or  other  smooth  Beans  that 
also  climb.  Whilst  the  growth  of  the  finer 
strains  are  first-rate  and  produce  pods  in  ^reat 
abandanoe,  such  varieties  as  Sutton's  Prize-winner 
and  Beet  of  All,  Debbie's  Champion,  Carter's 
Elephant  (white),  the  old  scarlet,  the  old  white,  the 
Painted  Ladyt  and  others  are  doing  remarkably 
well  But  all  the  other  section  seem  to  have 
Buffered  very  much  from  lack  of  warmth,  and  have 
Tery  poor  crops.  Even  the  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans 
are  not  near^  so  good  as  they  were  two  years 
since,  when  we  had  a  warm  summer.  Vegetable 
Marrows,  which  at  one  time  promised  to  make 
a  capital  trial,  later  suffered  severely.  They  seldom 
do  well  anywhere  on  the  flat  if  the  season  be  cold 
and  wet.  As  a  rule  they  are  never  better  than 
whan  grown  on  raised  mounds. 

QePinaB  Plums* — Because  of  the  dearth  of 
Flams  at  home  this  year  the  markets  and  shops  have 


beeo  fall  of  Qeniian  Plams,  there  being  a  good 
crc^  in  Qermany.  These  fmita  are  naturally  very 
acceptable  to  bewildered  housewives,  wbo,  unable 
to  obtain  other  frait  for  domestic  uses,  have  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  snch  as  Germany  can  send 
as.  Bot  the  sample  is,  according  to  oar  insular  fruit 
standard,  but  a  sorry  one.  Generally  it  is  such  as 
we  should  call  second  crop  or  foorth-rate  Victorias. 
Still,  they  sell  at  2id.  per  poand,  which  no  doubt 
represents  to  the  vendors  a  very  good  profit.  The 
only  good  sample  Plums  seem  to  be  those  from 
California,  bot  these  are  very  dear,  8d.  to  lOd.  per 
pound.  Whilst  we  do  not  appraise  Plums  to  the 
same  extent  that  we  do  Apples  as  a  crop,  still  it  is 
very  evident  that  Plums  are  in  their  season  in 
grsat  demand,  and  they  have  been  this  year  very 
much  missed.  We  may  well  hope  that  next  year 
may  see  an  abundant  crop.  1\>  that  end  it  is 
neMlful  that  we  have  a  dry  and  warm  autumn, 
otherwise  wood  will  be  soft  and  sappy,  and  buds 
deficient  in  strength. — A.  D. 

Doddep  on  Heathep  and  Oopse.— 

With  reference  to  the  enquiry  in  your  issue  of  the 
5th  inst.  I  enclose  specimens  of  both  Heather  and 
Gorse  covered  with  Dodder,  which  is  quite  plenti- 
ful on  Cbobham  Common  near  this  house.-— G. 
Edbn,  Med  Cottage,  Long  Cron,  Surrey,     - 

With  reference  to  the  question  whether  Dodder 
is  common  on  the  Heather,  Hooker's  <<  Student's 
Flora*'  gives  Furze,  Thyme,  and  Ling  as  the 
plants  which  are  mostly  attacked  by  Cuscuta 
Epithvmum.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  common 
enough  on  the  Heather  in  some  localities  I  may 
state  that  in  the  early  part  of  August  it  was  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  Black  Hill,  one  of  the  highest 
g>ints  in  East  Devon,  Iving  back  inland  between 
zmouth  and  Budleigh  Salterton.  On  this  elevated 
position,  from  whence  a  larse  portion  of  the  county 
of  Devon  and  some  parts  ofSomerset  are  visible  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  stretch  of  sea  on  the  other 
from  Portland  Bill  almost  to  Berry  Head,  is  a 
plateau  of  some  extent  covered  chiefly  with 
Heather,  which  has  been  a  fflorious  sight  for  some 
time, .  the  colour  of  which  has  been  considerably 
heightened  by  the  abundant  admixture  of. the 
slender  red  stems  of  the  Dodder,  covering  patches 
of  many  square  yards  in  extent.  I  may  say  that 
Black  Hill  is  a  favourite  resort  of  people  m  this 
part  of  the  county,  and  belongs  to  the  Mon.  Mark 
Rolle,  whose  seat  at  Bicton  lies  almost  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  the  Sidmouth  side.— John  R.  Jaoksok, 
Claremont,  Lympstone,  Devon. 

The  Chlswiok  Vegetable  show.- 

IVay  to  get  thepe.— visitors  coming  to  the 
Chiswick  show  from  off  the  South-Eastem,  Chat- 
ham and  Dover,  or  Brighton  Railways,  should 
travel  from  the  respective  terminuses  to  Chiswick 
by  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  to  Hammer- 
smith, thence  by  electric  tram  to  Turnham  Green 
Church,  or  by  Ealins  trains  to  Acton  Green  Station. 
Those comingfrom  Liverpool  Street,  King's  Cross, 
St.  Paacras,  Euston,  Great  Central,  and  Padding- 
ton  terminuses  should  travel  by  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  from  the  nearest  stations,  to  Hammer- 
smith, and  thence  by  electric  tram.  Those  coming 
from  Central  London  should  travel  by  the  Tube 
Railway  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  thence  also  by 
electric  tram.  Turnham  Green  Church  is  close  to 
the  gardens.  Visitors  coming  by  South- Western 
Railway  main  line  should  change  at  Clapham 
Junction,  thence  by  loop  line  train  to  Kew 
Bridge,  and  thence ,  by  electric  tram.  Those 
coming  from  off  the  Windsor,  Reading,  and  Thames 
Valley  lines  should  change  at  Richmond,  thence 
by  frequent  trains  to  Gunnersbury  Station.  All 
bringing  heavy  parcels  can  obtain  cabs  at  Kew 
Bridge,  Gunnersbury,  and  Turnham  Green  Stations. 
Visitors  to  the  show  purposing  to  attend  the 
gardeners'  dinner  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant 
should  take  tram  from  Turnham  Green  Church  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  thence  by  Tube  Railway  to 
British  Museum  Station. 

Lantana  delioatlsslma.— This  is  quite 

a  distinct  and  pretty  shade  among  Lantanas,  and 
one  that  all  those  who  use  these  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  beddingout  should  make  a  note  of. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  only  in  public  parks  and 
gardens  that  Lantanas  (and  also  many  other  plants 
that  might  be  mentioned)  are  much  used  for  summer 


flower-beds,  yet  for  the.  mixed  beds  that  are  now 
so  popular  they  are  among  the  most  useful  subjects. 
In  one  of  the  London  parks  Lantanas  are  very 
freely  used  in  the  handsome  beds  of  mixed 
flowering  plants,  and  invariably  with  good  effect. 
Lantana  delicatissima  produces  heads  of  flowers 
that  are  primrose  colour  in  the  centre,  but  pale 
purple  towards  the  marsin.  Whether  aU  the 
flowers  open  a  primrose  colour  and  become  purple 
as  they  age,  or  whether  some  are  primrose  and 
some  are  purple  from  their  opening  I  was  not  able 
to  determine,  but  I  imagine  the  former  to  be  the 
case.    A  bed  of  this  Lantana,  especially  when  the 

Slants  are  some  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  well 
owered  from  top  to  bottom,  is  very  bright  and 
attractive.  Another  Lantana  that  is  unusually 
pretty  and  exceptionally  suitable  for  bedding  is 
the  variety  Ne  Pius  Ultra.  The  heads  of  flowers 
are  pale  yellow  in  the  centre,  this  being  surrounded 
by  rose,  a  most  effective  combination.  The 
foliaoe,  too,  is  much  better  than  usual,  being 
sturdy  and  a  rich  dark  green  colour.  The  flowers 
are  freely  produced,  so  that  plants  bearing  plenty 
of  foliage  and  flowers  make  quite  a  good  display  in 
a  bed  without  the  addition  of  any  other  plant  as  a 
ground  covering.  We  recently  saw  a  bed  filled 
solely  with  this  Lantana,  except  for  an  edging  of 
Viola  Blue  Bell.  Another  effective  bed  to  be  seen 
in  the  London  parks  contains  large  plants  of 
Heliotrope  var.  President  Garfield,  while  a  yellow 
Lantana,  the  plants  not  more  than  2  feet  high, 
covers  the  spaces  between.  The  association  of 
blue  and. yellow  is  almost  always  pleasing,  and 
this  instance  is  no  exception. 

The  Himalayan  Stpawbeppy. 

Among  the  many  interesting  things  in  the  Chelsea 
Physio  Gardens  I  recently  came  across  some  plants 
of  the  Himalayan  Strawberry  (Fragaria  indica). 
My  reason  for  drawing  attention  to  it  is  not 
because  of  its  large  size  or  rich  flavour,  for  it 
possesses  neither,  although  when  ripe  the  fruits 
are  not  at  all  unpleasant,  but  for  its  curious 
method  of  fruitinff.  The  small  fruits  are  borne 
sin|;ly  at  the  end  of  stalks  some  2  inches  or 
3  inches  long,  and  are  almost  covered  by  the 
abnormally  large  segments  of  the  calyx.  The 
bright  red  fruit,  partly  visible  inside  its  green 
covering,  is  curiously  pretty.  There  appear  to  be 
two  varieties  of  this  Strawberry,  one  producing 
perfect  fruits,  while  with  the  other,  instead  of  the 

Sistils  producing  fruits  in  the  usual  way,  they 
evelop  leaves,  and  the  fruit  (or  what  is  under- 
stood as  the  fruit),  instead  of  ripening  and  becoming 
edible,  remains  green  and  foliaceous. — A  P.  H. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  DOUBLE 
HOLLYHOCK. 

1CAN  have  no  possible  objection  to  any- 
one writing  up  the  single  Hollyhock ; 
what  I  object  to  is  the  exaltation  of  the 
siQgle  forms  at  the  expense  of  the 
double  varieties.  Charles  Dickens  has 
told  us  in  one  of  his  hooks  that  with 
some  i)ersons  it  is  a  perverted  delight  to  x)ull 
deserving  things  down  by  setting  undeserving 
things  up,  and  this  is,  unfortunately,  a  common 
failing  with  some  of  the  writers  for  the 
horticultural  press.  They,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  disparage  the  show  Dahlia,  the  double 
Hollyhock,  the  large  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  flowers;  apparently  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  to  thousands  they  are  a  source  of 
enormous  interest  and  pleasure.  There  is 
garden  ground  enou£[h  in  the  wide  world  to 
iprow  everyone's  fancies ;  the  floral  iconoclast 
IS  a  nuisance  in  it  When  recently  at  Trow- 
bridge I  walked  along  a  pleasant  roadway  in 
the  town,  with  houses  on  either  side,  having 
in  many  cases  pleasant  and  well-kept  fore- 
court gardens.  In  most  of  them  I  saw  single 
Hollyhocks,  but  in  no  case  could  I  count 
more  than  five  expanded  flowers  at  one  time. 
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and  those  at  the  top  of  a  long  spike  of  seed 
pods;  the  ayerase  was  four.  The  business 
of  the  single  Hollyhock  is  to  produce  seeds ; 
the  bees  find  in  the  flowers  the  thing  they 
seek ;  the  visit  of  the  bee  is  speedy  decay  to 
the  flower.  In  the  case  of  the  double  Holly- 
hock—and  especially  so  in  the  instance  of  the 
fuU  double  varieties— little  seed  is  produced, 
but  there  is  obtained  for  garden  decoration  a 
spike  of  bloom  which  in  the  case  of  well- 
cultivated  i)lants  is  2  feet  and  more  in  length. 
The  spike  is  formed  of  many  well-developed 
flowers,  and  as  a  consequence  of  their  double- 
ness  they  are  lasting ;  they  remain  in  beauty 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
a  more  stately  plant  than  the  double  Holly- 
hock for  the  back  of  a  border  of  hardy  flowers. 
The  single  Hollyhock  allows  of  but  little  scope 
for  improvement ;  cultivation  leads  to  the 
doubling  of  the  blossoms.  The  single  Holly- 
hock is  of  practically  no  value  as  a  commercial 
item  :  neither  plants  nor  seeds  are  of  value. 
The  double  Hollyhock  is  an  important  com- 
mercial item  ;  a  particuleu:  variety  which  may 
be  in  demand  can  be  increased  only  by  means 
of  some  method  of  propagation,  and  employ- 
ment is  thereby  given  to  many.  The  seed  of 
a  fine  strain  of  double  Hollyhocks  is  always  of 
value,  and  the  supply  invariably  considerably 
below  the  demand. 

There  is  no  floricultural  progress  in  going 
back  to  an  inferior  type.  It  has  recently  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  and 
the  Cineraria ;  it  was  but  commencing  where 
a  beginning  was  made  many  years  ago.  Nearly 
a  century  ago  Charles  Baron  took  the  single 
Hollyhock  in  hand  and  led  it  on  by  stages  of 
doubling  until  Messrs.  Paul,  Boake,  Chater, 
Parsons,  and  others  produced  the  maffniticent 
double  varieties  of  thirty  years  ago.  Were  the 
named  double  Hollyhocks  of  the  present  day 
blotted  out  of  existence  it  would  take  years  of 
toil  to  bring  them  up  again  to  their  present 
standard.  The  single  Hollyhock,  like  the 
poor,  will  always  be  with  us  ;  it  is  a  weed  in 
the  garden,  seeding  itself  freely  and  never 
lacking  progeny.  The  double  Hollyhock  must 
not  be  thrown  aside.  &.  Dean. 


PRUNING   CLEMATIS   MONTANA. 

Ix  reading  up  the  back  numbers  of  Thb 
Garden  after  some  weeks'  absence  from  home,  I 
came  across,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Creepers  and 
Climbers  for  all,"  the  statement  respecting  Clematis 
montaua,  that  "if  we  happen  to  meet  with  a  very 
old  one  that  has  been  allowed  to  wander  unchecked 
all  over  the  place,  and  is  untidy  at  the  bottom,  it 
is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  cut  and  prune  it 
into  shape.  Such  treatment  would  be  certain  to 
destroy ;  it  is  better  to  take  it  away  bodily  and  put 
in  a  new  one."  I  should  much  like  to  know  if  your 
practical  readers  endorse  this  assertion.  Certainly 
my  own  experience  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 
Rather  over  two  years  aso  my  opinion  was  asked 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  an  old  Clematis 
montana,  with  a  stem  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg, 
that  was  clamberins  over  a  balcony,  and  was  bare 
of  leaves  for  some  feet  from  the  ground.  I  had  on 
previous  occasions  out  down  two  with  good  results, 
and  suggested  this  treatment  in  the  case  mentioned. 
The  owner  feared  that  this  would  kill  the  plant, 
and  suggested  rootins  it  up  and  planting  a  ^oung 
one  in  its  placa  I,  however,  carried  my  point  on 
pointing  out  that  if  the  Clematis  died  another  could 
be  easily  planted.  I  sawed  the  stem  through  about 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  weeks  buds 
appeared,  which  developed  into  vigorous  shoots, 
that  now  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
balcony,  and  are  covered  with  foliage  to  the  base. 
A  young  plant  would  not  have  made  half  as  much 
growth  in  the  same  time.  If  their  appearance  was 
unsightly,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  cutting 
down  old  plants  of  Clematis  montana  in  order  to 
induce  vigorous  growth,  and  I  should  have  little 


fear  as  to  the  result,  providing  the  operation  was 
carried  out  in  the  spring  just  as  the  sap  was 
beffinning  to  rise. 

It  has  been  stated  b^  a  lady  who  is  a  recognised 
authority  on  gardening  matters  that  Clematis 
montana  is  not  a  lone-lived  plant.  It  is  a  question 
what  is  to  be  considered  long  life.  I,  however, 
know  of  an  example  twenty-five  years  of  age  and 
still  in  good  health.  S.  W.  F. 

WHITE  TUFTED  PANSIES. 

Thb  report  of  the  Viola  Conference,  held  at 
Edgbaston  Botanical  Gardens,  Birmingham,  in 
August,  1894,  is  interesting  reading  in  view  of 
what  has  taken  place  since  then  in  Pansy  develop- 
ment. On  that  occasion  several  matters  regarding 
the  Viola  were  considered,  and  useful  atad  instruc- 
tive papers  were  read  and  discussed.  The  late 
Mr.  William  Dean  read  a  short  paper  on  '*  Large- 
flowered  Varieties  as  Bedding  Plants,"  and  the 
best  varieties  for  the  purpose  according  to  colour, 
the  best  white  Violas  (tufted  Pansies)  were  then 
described  in  detail,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
those  which  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  the 
best  Countess  of  Hopetoun  was  placed  first,  and 
deservedly  so,  as  it  was  then  distinctly  better  than 
the  majority  of  those  in  general  cultivation.  This 
variety  and  Dr.  Stuart's  Sylvia  were  thought 
well  of  as  rayless  flowers  and  pure  selfs,  also  for 
their  excellent  habit.  Marchioness  of  Tweeddale 
was  another  pretty  sort,  but  this  had  a  spreading, 
or  what  we  should  now  consider  a  straggling 
growth.  Countess  of  Wharndiffe  (also  known  as 
Lord  Fitzgerald),  another  snow-white  sort,  of  erect 
and  sturdy  habit  and  a  good  bedder,  was  also  in 
beauty.  In  addition  to  those  already  described, 
the  following  varieties  of  earlier  oriein  were  alluded 
to :  Crofthouse,  Lady  Dundonald,  Mrs.  Gray,  Mrs. 
Kinmont,  Mrs.  McDonald,  and  Victoria. 

My  reason  for  specially  referring  to  the  varieties 
that  found  favour  in  1894  is  that  those  interested 
in  the  tufted  Pansies  may  be  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  great  advance  made  since  then.  To 
what  extent  are  the  varieties  enumerated  in  the 
list  prepared  in  1894  cultivated  at  the  present 
time  ?  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  Sylvia,  Marchioness 
of  Tweeddale,  Countess  of  Wharncliffe,  and  Lady 
Dundonald  are  still  grown.  Of  these  five,  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  first  two,  and,  if  it 
came  to  a  question  of  deciding  which  is  the  better 
of  the  two  for  general  purposes,  Sylvia  should 
certainly  be  given  the  preference.  But  each  of 
the  foregoing  is  completely  eclipsed  by  those  of 
more  recent  introduction.  Beautiful  though  the 
older  ones  undoubtedly  were,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  are  still,  they  will  not  compare  with 
what  the  fancy  specialists  have  provided  to-day. 
The  newer  sorts  in  most  instances  are  infinitely 
superior  both  in  flower  and  growth,  and,  except  in 
a  few  isolated  cases,  their  constitution  is  good  and 
their  flowering  time  most  protracted.  RaylesM 
flowers,  too,  have  improved  in  form  and  substance, 
and  an  excellent  trait  in  the  character  of  the  best 
plants  is  the  erect  and  sturdy  footstalks,  which 
also  carry  the  flowers  well  above  the  foliage. 

Each  season  sees  some  advance,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  plants  for  almost  any  position — 
not  the  ordinary  method  of  bedding  only — where  a 
free  and  continuous  display  of  blossoms  is  desired. 
The  following  white  sorts  are  the  best  that  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  most  of  them 
I  have  seen  planted  in  large  breadths : 

Seagull, — A  pretty  flower  and  a  good  rayless 
self ;  good  habit  and  free  flowering. 

Snowdrop. — Introduced  for  the  first  time  during 
last  spring.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white, 
very  large,  with  a  neat  yellow  eye,  and  rayless. 
Each  flower  has  a  long  footstalk,  and  the  plant  is 
free  flowering. 

White  Beauty.— Introduced  in  1899.  This  is  a 
charming  plant,  with  beautiful  green  foliage;  it 
has  a  creeping  habit  of  growth ;  a  very  hardy 
sort ;  pure  white,  with  a  faint  suffusion  of  yellow 
in  the  eye,  and  rayless. 

Swan. — Very  pretty ;  to  be  distributed  in  the 
ensuing  autumn  or  spring  reason  by  Mr.  William 
Sydenham  of  Tamworth.  The  flowers  are  large, 
with  a  well-defined  eye  of  an  orange  colour,  rayless. 


and  of  good  sabstance.    The  plant  is  free  flowering 
and  robust. 

WhiU  Empress  (syn.  Blanche).-— This  is  a  spleodid 
tufted  Pansy,  and  has  been  greatly  admiied  all 
through  the  present  wet  summer.  The  flowenin 
large  and  circular,  and  freely  developed ;  exoeUeot 
constitution.  The  flowers  have  been  described  m 
pure  white,  but  they  are  more  of  a  pleasing  cmmj 
white,  having  a  yellow  eye  and  rayless.  lotrodooed 
in  1896. 

'  Cream  King. — A  1901  introduction  and  a  very 
fine  flower — large,  circular,  and  ravlesi.  T^ 
variety  well  represents  the  cream •coumied  wrti, 
The  habit  is  not  so  good  as  it  might  be,  bat,  givM 
a  good  open  position,  the  display  is  very  &k, 
especially  in  the  early  summer. 

Dttchesa  of  Tort, — This  is  more  of  an  exhilntioo 
than  a  bedding  variety,  and  is  usually  well  Aon 
in  the  North.  The  plant  is  free  flowering,  bat  iti 
habit  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  many  sorts.  lie 
flowers  are  neatly  pencilled  or  rayed. 

DeiJonshire  Cream.  —  Undoubtedly  one  of  tbe 
freest  tufted  Pansies  in  cultivation.  A  (pnd 
breadth  or  group  of  this  yariety  gives  one  a  nropa 
idea  of  what  these  plants  are  capable  of  prodadog. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  plant  develope  nylw 
cream-coloured  blossoms  in  great  profosioo. 

Elaine  (1900). — Another  free-flowering  sort,  very 
distinct ;  the  flowers  large,  of  the  parest  white, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  slightly  rayed ;  moeteffectivi 
plant  for  the  hardy  border.  There  is  a  aeedliog 
which  is  being  distributed  this  season  under  the 
name  of  Faultless  Elaine.    This  is  a  rayless  flower. 

La  Vierge. — Introduced  in  1901.  A  cbtfniqg 
white  rayless  flower,  with  a  neat  yellow  eje. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Parker  (1899).— This  variety  bH 
done  well  since  its  introduction,  and  is  a  good 
white  self ;  very  free. 

Mrs.  J.  DonneJly. — Grown  in  almost  any  pootico 
this  plant  will  succeed.  It  is  a  most  pmittent 
and  continuous  bloomer,  free  flowerins  ami  robast, 
of  good  habit,  and  with  chaste  bluish  white 
flowers.  D.  K  QsMV 


GERANIUMS  FOR  BEDDING. 
Thb  season  is  now  at  hand  to  commence  piofs- 
gating  these  popular  bedding  plants.  Tbe]ifit 
season  has  been  an  unusually  wet  one,  and  gnirth 
is  in  consequence  verj*  sappy.  The  cuttinnwhni 
taken  off  should  be  laia  on  a  dry  bench  for  ft 
couple  of  days  to  allow  the  sap  to  dry  a  little. 
The  general  method  of  rooting  Geranium  cuttings 
is  to  insert  several  round  the  sides  of  a  4-ineh jiot 
or  boxes.  In  establishments  where  large  quantities 
are  grown  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  etrike  then  in 
beds  under  glass  ;  these  should  be  prepared  etrlr 
in  August.  To  do  this,  place  round  the  iDtended 
beds  boards  1  foot  deep,  at  the  bottom  pliceft 
layer  of  rough  leaf-soil,  and  then  fill  up  with  ft 
mixture  composed  of  two  parts  loam  and  one  pert 
sand  and  leaf-soil.  Make  the  bedb  firm  with  ft 
brick,  and  then  give  them  a  thorough  watering. 
Put  the  cuttings  3  inches  apart,  and  4  inches 
between  the  rows,  making  them  firm.  Syringe  thesi 
lightly  on  bright  days  until  rooted,  and  then  oesse; 
maintain  a  temperature  of  45^  at  night  and  50^  by 
day.  By  November  they  should  be  suflSciepUT 
rooted  to  admit  of  their  being  potted  into4J-ioch 
pots,  and  then  placed  on  ashes.  Keep  the 
points  of  the  shoots  and  flower-spikes  picked  ont 
so  as  to  make  the  plante  bushy.  When  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  apply  a  little  patent  manure  to 
help  them.  Cease  stopping  the  shoots  after  the 
end  of  March,  and  afford  plenty  of  air  on  »« 
favourable  occasions  to  harden  the  plants  before 
they  are  placed  out  of  doors  prior  to  bedding  them 
out.  ^^ 

The  tricolor  class  of  Geranium  requires  a  sobw- 
what  different  treatment  to  that  advised  for  iw 
green  leaved  varieties,  and  they  also  "®^  ??J 
careful  propagating.  Insert  the  cuttings  round  tne 
sides  of  a  4-inch  or  4^inch  pot  If  the  sojI  »  *| 
all  dry  give  the  plants  a  good  watering.  This  wm 
suffice  for  some  time,  as  the  plants  require  tow 
kept  on  the  dry  side  ;  this  class  of  Geranium  w  mow 
apt  to  damp  off  than  the  others,  and  gre**  **^ 
necessary  in  watering.  Place  them  on  a  shelf  »o  »» 
they  will  receive  all  the  available  light  andiW' 
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If  it  ia  posnble  to  do  ao  keep  them  in  a  tempeimtnre 
rathar  wanner  than  the  others.  Pot  off  singly  into 
4-iDch  pots  as  soon  as  rooted.  Continne  to  keep 
on  the  dry  aide,  and  nse  weak  soot  water  when 
wmter  is  applied.  As  regards  the  hardening  off, 
traat  them  as  advised  for  the  other  varieties. 

John  R.  Moboak. 
WaddescUm  Gardens,  AyMmry,  Bucks. 


ANEMONES    FROM    SEEDS. 
In  the  issue  of  The  Gakdbn  for  the  15th  alt.  a 
▼ery   interssting  oontribntion   appem  from  Ed. 
Hemiich,  BsTaria,  oonoeming  the  raising  of  oerUin 
Anemones  from  seeds.    It  is  the  more  valuable  to 
the    amateur,  because  the   right  way  has    been 
obtained  partly  by  previous  failures.     Notwith- 
standing this,  one  can  only  question  whether  it 
was  prudent  to  oast  away  valuable  ]M>ts  of  seed- 
lings on  the  mere  theory  of  the  possibility  of  their 
hsvinff  damped  off.    A  very  superficial  examination 
woida  have  revealed  the  error  and  like- 
wise the  tubers.     In  this  latter  connexion 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  tiny 
round  oorm  or  bulb-like  excrescence   that 
eonsUtntes  the  first  season's  development 
in  all  tuberous  sorts  did   not  accompany 
the  illustration  on  page  116,  for  then  the 
information    would    have   been    complete, 
ind  of  great  value  to  the  amateur.     Minus 
this,  however,  it   may  be  stated   for   the 
general  guidance  of  all  amateurs  interested 
in  bnlbooa  plants  that  the  season  of  growth, 
and  of  leaf  crowth  above  ground  in  par- 
ticnlar — which,    in    reality,    is    what    is 
regarded  as  growth  by  a  lam  number— is 
an  exceedingly  short  one.     This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  Narcissus,  for  instance, 
of  which  the  first   season's  above-grouod 
growth  consists  almost  invariably  of  a  tiny 
erect  green   blade  that  may  bear  strong 
resemblance  to  a  single  3-incb  or  4-inch 
Uade,  more  or  less,  of  a  quite  small  Sprins 
Onion.     The  duration  of  this  above  ground 
msy  be  six  weeks  or  three  months.     The 
VoBger  the  first  season's  growth  is  in  sight 
so  much  larger  in  proportion  will  be  the 
tioy  bulbs  below. 

In  liliums,  too,  the  above-ground  dura- 
tion Is  equally  short,  and  generally  with 
bulbous  seedlings  a  brief  term  is  the  rule. 
These  facts  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
as  valuable  seedling  may  be  saved  for  a 
future  generation  if  not  for  the  present 
race.  fcSo,  too,  with  Anemones  of  the 
tuberous  section.  In  these  the  srowth  in 
the  first  season  may  be  coofined  entirely 
to  the  Cotyledons,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  some  of  these  disappear  altogether, 
while  others  are  reUined  for  quite  four 
months.  But  whether  short  or  long,  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  a  proall 
roundifih-ovoid  brownish  corm  is  attached 
to  the  Gotyledonous  stem.  D jubtless  many 
ha?e  watched  again  and  again  for  a  further 
bceak  from  the  central  axis  of  the  seed 
leaves,  but,  so  far  as  my  experioDce  goes, 
it  does  not  appear.  Usually  in  the  tuberous 
section  only  the  Cotyledons  are  seen  in  the  first 
jear.  If  the  seedlings  start  away  well  the 
second  or  trifoliate  leaf  growth  may  appear 
from  the  corm  ;  but  this  is  not  general,  and  the 
Cotyledon,  having  served  its  function  of  first 
growth,  perishes.  In  sueh  herbaceous  species,  as 
the  one  in  the  illustration  on  page  116,  the  leaf 
development  of  the  first  season  is  of  necessity  a 
different  thins,  as  a  crown  bud— as  in  Anthericum 
—has  to  be  formed,  and  with  this  a  basal  root  or 
two  therefrom,  thus  making  the  complete  seedling 
plant. 

With  some  seedlings  of  the  tuberous  Anemone 
this  year  I  have  noticed  a  peculiarity  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  hitherto,  which  consists  in 
not  a  few  instances  of  no  Cotyledons  havine  been 
produced  at  all,  but  in  place  of  this  the  tiifoliate 
growth,  as  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  your 
illustration.  J  was  very  curious  about  this,  and 
first  regarded  it  as  a  second  growth  from  the 
seedling  corm.    This  view  was  entirely  dispelled, 


however,  upon  my  lif tio|[  one  or  two  for  examina- 
tion. I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker  at  the  Drill  Hall,  when  that  gentleman 
informed  me  he  had  no  reooUection  of  such  a 
peculiarity.  It  was,  however,  no  isolated  example, 
and  the  lifted  specimens  were  quite  barren  of  any 
other  form  of  leaf  growth.  The  best  way  of 
raising  Anemone  seealings  in  quantity  is  to  sow 
seeds  in  prepared  soil  in  the  open  ground,  and 
sufficiently  thin  that  a  full  seasoo's  growth  may 
develop.  Even  with  rare  sorts,  and  where  pans 
or  boxes  are  used,  the  seeds  may  always  be  sown 
thinly  with  considerable  advantage  to  the  young 
plants. 
Hampton  HilL  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

OLD  BEDS  OF  CARNATIONS  FOR 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Many,  I    have  no   doubt,    who   cany  out    the 

following  practice  in  regard  to  their  Carnations, 


A  VASE  OF  SHIRLEY  POPPY  FLOWERS. 

must  find  the  usefulness  of  it  Instead  of  clearing 
away  all  plants  out  of  beds  after  securing 
layers,  I  find  it  is  a  good  practice  to  leave 
Bome  of  the  plants  in  beds  for  two  years. 
These  I .  do  not  take  layers  from  the  first 
season  after  planting,  but  invariably  take  off  all 
that  are  required  the  following  year.  It  is 
astonishing  what  sheaves  of  flowers  one  can  have 
off  such  sorts  as  the  old  Clove,  Redbraes,  &c.,  and 
I  believe  there  are  other  varieties  which  would 
give  quite  as  satisfactory  results  grown  in  the  same 
way.  The  contrast  to  the  few  scraps  one  can  have 
from  one  year  old  plants  is  very  marked.  The 
system  here  described  by  our  correspondent  is  well 
worthy  of  beinff  practised,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
varieties  that  do  not  produce  many  lavers  the  first 
season  it  should  prove  particular fy  valuable. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  Carnations  that  we  can 
hardly  have  too  many  of,  and  many  will  doubt- 
less faie  glad  to  know  how  to  increase  them. 

J.  M.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

SALVIA    GLUTINOSA. 

IN  the  garden  of  the  Countess  of  Selkirk  at 
Balmae,  Kirkoudbriffht,  there  are  a  number 
of  interesting  herbaceous  plants,  many 
seldom  seen  and  little  known.  At  the 
Dumfries  show  the  other  day  a  number  of 
Slants  from  Balmae  were  exhibited,  among 
sing  some  finely-grown  spikes  of  Salvia 
glutinosa,  a  plant  I  grow  here,  but  not  nearly  so 
well  as  it  appears  to  be  cultivated  in  the  garden 
of  the  Countess  of  Selkirk.  It  is  not  showy  in  the 
garden,  but  when  grown  as  at  Balmae,  under 
trees,  it  is  more  interesting  than  in  the  ordinary 
border.  The  Balmae  flowers  were  much  larger, 
and  the  lips  of  the  flowers  much  broader,  than 
with  me.  The  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  but  just 
such  a  tint  as  would  show  up  bettor  uuder  trees 
than  elsewhere ;  while  the  fact  that  it  will 
thrive  in  such  a  position  gives  it  a  value 
to  many.  It  grows  about  3  feet  high,  and 
is  really  a  very  old  plant  in  gardens, 
though  hardly  ever  met  wi«h  now.  Its 
old  popular  name  is  Jupiter's  Distaff. 

8.  Arnott. 


SHIRLEY  POPPIES. 
The  photograph  of  the  Shirley  Poppies, 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Jesper,  reminds  us 
of  the  grace  and  delicacy  of  colouring  of  a 
good  selection,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know  how  this  famous  race  originated. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks' 
patient  work  in  selection,  and  we  give  the 
story  in  his  own  words:  <*  In  1880  I 
noticed,  in  a  waste  comer  of  my  garden 
abutting  on  the  fields,  a  patoh  of  the 
common  wild  field  Poppy  (Papaver  Rhfleas), 
one  solitary  flower  of  which  had  a  very 
narrow  edge  of  white.  This  one  flower 
I  marked  and  saved  the  seed  of  it  alone. 
Next  year,  out  of  perhaps  200  plante,  I  had 
four  or  five  on  which  all  the  flowers  were 
edged.  The  best  of  these  were  marked  and 
the  seed  saved,  and  so  for  several  years, 
the  flowers  all  the  while  getting  a  larger 
infusion  of  white  to  tone  down  the  red 
until  they  arrived  at  quite  pale  pink,  and 
one  plant  absolutely  pure  white.  I  then 
set  myself  to  change  the  black  central 
portions  of  the  flowers  from  black  to  yellow 
or  white,  and  have  at  last  fixed  a  strain 
with  petals  varying  in  colour  from  the 
brightest  scarlet  to  pure  white,  with  all 
shades  of  pink  between  and  all  varieties  of 
flakes  and  edged  flowers  also,  but  all  havirg 
yellow  or  white  stamens,  anthers,  ana 
pollen,  and  a  white  base.  .  .  .  My  ideal 
IS  to  get  a  yellow  P.  Rhseas,  and  I  have 
already  obteined  many  distinct  shades  of 
salmon.  The  Shirley  Poppies  have  thus 
been  obteined  simply  by  selection  and 
elimination.  By  'selection'  I  mean  the 
saving;  seed  only  from  selected  flowers,  and 
by  '  elimination '  the  instent  and  totel  eradication 
of  any  plant  that  bears  inferior  floweis.  .  .  .  Let 
it  be  noticed  that  the-  Shirley  Poppies  (1)  are 
sinffle;  (2)  always  have  a  white  base,  with  (3) 
yellow  or  white  stemens,  anthers,  or  pollen  ;  (4) 
never  have  the  smallest  particle  of  black  about 
them. 

Double  Poppies  and  Poppies  with  black  centres 
may  be  greatly  admired,  but  they  are  not  Shirley 
Poppies.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  reflect  that 
the  gardens  of  the  whole  world  —  rich  man*s 
and  poor  man's  alike — are  to-day  furnished  with 
Poppies  which  are  the  direct  descendanto  of  one 
single  capsule  of  seed  raised  in  the  garden  of 
Shirley  Vicarage  so  lately  as  August,  1880.  Poppy 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  autumn  or  in  the  spring, 
sowing  very  thinly  because  the  seed  is  small,  and 
thinning  out  the  seedlings  to  fully  6  inches  apart. 
Fine  flowers  in  abundance  and  over  a  long  season 
can  never  be  expected  unless  the  seed  is  sown 
thinly,  the  seedhngs  well  thinned  out,  and  the 
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dying  flowers  picked  off  to  preveat  seed  forming 
and  weakening  the  plant." 


POLYGONUM  AFFINK 
Whilb  we  have  all  been  complaining  of  too  mnoh 
rain,  and  of  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
beauty  of  many  flowers,  there  have  been  many 
plants  which  have  positively  revelled  in  the  heavy 
rainfall.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  these,  for 
their  behaviour  in  a  wet  season  tells  us  that  a 
little  more  moisture  than  they  usually  receive  is 
necessary  at  the  roots.    Among  these  wet-weather 

flants  particularly  noticeable  is  the  Himalavan 
blygonum   affine,  or   Brunonis,  as   it   is  often 


Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mr.  M'Guffog,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of 
Selkirk,  at  Balmae,  Kirkoudbright,  I  observed  with 
interest  a  good  bunch  of  the  white  flowers  of 
Napea  dioica,  a  tall  plant  hardly  ever  seen  in 
gardens.  It  is  not  a  new  plant,  as  it  was  figured 
in  the  BotaniccU  MagcainA  (table  2913)  under  the 
name  of  Sida  Napwa,  the  Sidas  being  popularly 
known  as  the  Indian  Mallows,  and  belon||ing  to 
the  natural  order  MalvacesB.  The  plant  is  now 
transferred  to  the  genus  Napsea,  of  which  it  now 
appears  to  be  the  only  member,  if  we  are  to  follow 
the  *<  Index  Kewensis."  It  is  of  tall  srowlh, 
generally  from  4  feet  to  10  feet,  and  at  Balmae  it 
is  about  9  feet  high,  the  climate  being  a  moist  and 


west  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa.     While  it  is  not  wfaa4 
one  would  call  a  first-class  plant,  it  is  mo 
in  its  proper  place. 
CaraethorUy  by  Dun^friea,  N.B.        S.  Abmott. 


LEWISIA  TWEEDYI. 
Ik  Thb  Garden  of  the  11th  July  there  is  a  life- 
like illustration  of  this  beautiful  Califomian  planU 
At  the  same  time  particulars  were  reqaested  ooo- 
cerning  its  general  cultivation.  This,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  means  few,  if  any,  obstacles  to  ihe 
gardener,  and  the  plant  may  be  well  grown  in  a 
mixture  of  very  gritty  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  finely 
sifted   manure.     This,  indeed,  is  the  mixture  in 


THB  TXRRACK  OABDBN  AT  IMPNET  HALL,   THE  RESIDENCE  OF   DR.  CORBXTT. 


called  in  gardens.  During  the  twenty  years  or  so 
in  which  I  have  grown  it  in  my  garden  it  has  never 
been  so  fine  as  at  present,  a  fact  I  attribute  to  the 
moist  summer.  Not  only  is  it  freer  than  usual, 
but  it  has  finer  and  better  coloured  spikes.     It  is 

Sarticularly  pleasing  with  its  many  spikes  of 
owers,  which  come  out  flesh-coloured,  or  nearly 
so,  and  pasH  off  almost  crimson.  Ito  fault  is  its 
spreading  habit  of  growth,  but  that  can  be  overcome. 

NAP^A  DIOICA. 
Ik  examining  a  very  interesting  stand  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  set  up  at  the  recent  show  of  the 


genial  one,  close  to  the  sea.  The  foliage  is  very  I 
andsome,  being  large,  palmate,  and  pointed  and  I 
toothed.  It  reminds  one  slightly  of  that  of  > 
Rodgersia  podopbylla,  but  without  its  bronzy  hue.  ' 
The  tall  stems  are  surmounted  by  large  umbellate  I 
corymbs  of  small  white  flowers  with  the  general ! 
appearance  of  the  pUnte  of  the  Mallow  order.  I 
Some  may  not  consider  Napaea  dioica  choice 
enouffh  for  the  border,  but  for  a  wild  sarden  it  is  I 
excellent,  having  just  the  effect  desired  among  the  i 
larger  planto  used  in  this  delightful  phase  of! 
gardening.  It  is  a  native  of  moist  soi^  and  in  i 
the  United  States,  where  it  flowers  about  July, 
extends  from  Southern  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  I 


which  my  original  plant  was  grown,  and  not  tbis 
alone,  but  a  lovely  colony  of  the  plant  in  the  Kew 
rock  ffarden  was  in  quite  an  ordinary  mixtaie,  sod 
the  jplants  grew  away  apace.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  soil,  the  Lewisia  evidently  prefen  s 
quite  sunny  spot,  as  do  not  a  few  others  inhabitiog 
the  same  re^on.  Given  this  and  a  good  depth  ok 
loam  there  is,  so  far,  little  difficulty  in  eecuriof 
a  good  growth.  The  plant  flowers  profusely,  ana 
the  yellowy  buff  shade  with  the  delicate  shading 
of  pale  rose  is  as  beautiful  a  combination  u 
it  is  rare.  It  is,  indeed,  a  lovely  blend  of  colooit. 
The  foliage  is  decidedly  more  persistent  thsn 
in    other   species,  and  of    coarse   very  distinct 
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£u  somewh&t  ^uocnlent  nature  snggMto  a  plant 
«iiic«d  lo  &  poaition  hot  and  dry,  or  at  least 
comp4T&Livelj  »o.  My  plant  grew  extremely 
ir«l]  without  tfaia  latter  condition.  Thus  it 
may  be  g.*ihered  that  from  the  oaltivator*8 
poiDt  of  vidvr  there  ie  little  to  fear.  The  real 
{.rouble,  Kj  fftr  as  the  hardy  plant  garden  ie  eon- 
eertitNj,  is  tha^t  thia  beautiful  speoies  it  not  hardy. 
When  the  plant  received  acknowledgment  from 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  leatt  one 
authority  on  h.irdy  plants  stated  with  some 
emphaaift  that  i  t  w m  "  quite  hardy."  I  regret  I  was 
uoabte  to  eodor^  that  sUtement.  But  regarding 
my  origiii&l  pUat,  it  was  left  more  or  less 
expo»t?d,  «&ve  for  the  shelter  afiPorded  by  a  green- 
hou^  w&ll.  Even  here,  and  which  in  ceruin 
insiancn  may  be  regarded  good  shelter,  the  plant 
w*s  killed  quite  ©arty  in  the  winter.  I  know  also 
that  maay  plants  at  Kew  perished,  and  from  the 
complete  failure  id  a  somewhat  mild  winter  I 
vhouLd  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  unable  to  with- 
itand  mny  severe  long-continued  frost,  even  when 
protected  in  a  cold  frame.  In  a  mild  winter  it 
may  be  safe,  &ntj  all  such  plants  are  better  if 
ponged  in  rather  coarse  coal  ashes  and  kept 
imdiously  dry  for  a  long  season.  So  distinct  and 
good  a  plant  if  generally  hardy  would  have  been 
A  great  gam  to  first-rate  alpines.  In  much- 
la  rou  red  localities  and  in  a  dry  position  in  the 
alpine  wall  the  pL^Dt  may  yet  pass  the  winter  in 
^fr*j  K  H.  Jenkins. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 


IMFNEY    HALL,    DROITWICH. 

A  MONO  the  notable  gardens  of  Worcester- 
/\  shire  those  surroundinff  Impney  Hall 

/  %         take  high  place.    Though  neither  laying 

/      %        claim  to  stateliness  nor  grandeur,  thev 

/         %      are  attractive,  and  also  contain  much 

that  is  of  interest.      Of    the  terrace 

aHen  io  front  of  the  Hall  we  are  able  to  give  an 

Mustration,   which,  although  it  shows  well  the 

Aiiign  of  the  beds  and  arrangement  of  the  plants, 

mmwmym    no    idea    of    their    bright    and    varied 

mkmnMig*      We  have  seen    few   bits    of    formal 

pkciieciirjg   wherelo   plants  were    more    tastefuUv 

grouped  ;  the  brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  although 

ihey  pr^ominat^,  do  not  make  the  display  one 

blaze   of   garish   colouring;    they  are  judiciously 

Kofi«nec]  by  a  free  planting  among  them  of  plants 

whose  chief  attrat;tion  is  their  foliage.     The  wall 

thai  bounds  the  terrace  garden  is  covered  with 

Ivy,  Ampelopsk,  Clematis,  Honeysuckle,  Crimson 

Ramt^er  and  other  Roses,  and  there  are  groups 

here  mod  there  of  shrubs,  all  of  which,  flowers  and 

greenery,  serve  u>  form  an  admirable  enclosure  to 

the  g]ay  parterre.     Beyond  the  terrace  there  is  a 

deljifhtful   view  across  the  lake  and  park  to  the 

wooaed  hill  beyond.    The  park  should,  perhaps, 

be  called   garden,  (or  during  recent  years  it  has 

aMtmcd  ware  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  ffarden, 

and  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  park  have 

disapp^red*    The  lake   sides   are   planted  with 

mois^ure^ loving   plants    and    groups   and    small 

plantAtJoas    of  flowering   and    other  shrubs   are 

DQmerpiia,  while  the  forest  trees,  of  which  numbers 

remain^  serve  to  show  that  park  has  given  place  to 

garden. 

The  Rose  garden  is  a  prominent  feature  at 
Impney,  although  it  is  some  distance  away  from 
the  H&ll  and  terra{^  gardens.  Herbaceous  flowers 
wid  the  Rose  gatden  are  on  two  sides  of  the 
Icitchen  garden  respectively,  and  are  a  pleasant 
ch&nge  from  the  Potato  or  Horseradish  plots,  or 
even  mbbish  heap?!,  that  often  greet  the  eye  when 
one  pa^Bee  ouLaule  the  kitchen  garden  walls. 
Roses  in  great  viirietv  are  grown,  and  although  we 
gftw  splendid  beds  of  Caroline  Testout,  Marquise 
de  Salisbury,  (^raBS  an  Teplitz,  and  numerous 
other  free-flowering  sorts,  few  were  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  hedges  of  dwarf  Polyantha  Roses. 
Mr.  Jordan  uaee  them  extensively  as  an  edging  to 
Eoee  beds  and  borders.  Herbaceous  perennials 
made  a  gon^eoua  display,  although  some  of  them 
bad  stirred  a  good  deal  from  the  effects  of  the  bad 


weather.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, had  done  worse 
than  the  Pieonies,  and 
from  what  we  have  seen 
this  year  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  the 
failure  of  Padonies  is 
general. 

There  is  little  to  say 
of  the  fruit  crops  out  of 
doors  at  Impney,  for 
like  those  in  almost 
every  warden  they  are 
poor ;  hardy  fruiu  are 
conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  With  regard 
to    fruit    grown  under 

glass,  however,  it  is 
ifferent.  Mr.  Jordan 
is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  of 
fruit  at  the  leading 
provincial  shows,  in- 
variabUr  carrying  away 
a  good  share  of  the 
honours.  Grapes  are 
well  grown  at  Impney, 
and  one  variety  we 
noted  as  being  unusually 

Sood,  namely,  Diamond 
ubilee.  Although  this 
variety  may  nut  have 
so  fine  a  flavour  as 
some,  it  is  a  good  exhi- 
bition Grape  when  well 
cultivated  and  perfectly 
finished.  Mr.  Jordan 
grows  numerous  varie- 
ties of  Grapes,  and  con- 
sidering the  fact  that 
many  are  grown 
together  in  the  same 
house  the  results  are 
remarkably  good.  Pine 
culture  in  nots  also  is  a 
feature  in  Impney  Gar- 
dens, and  some  really 
good  fruits  of  the 
Queen  variety  are  pro- 
duced. Between  the 
flavour  of  a  home- 
grown Pine-apple  and 
an  imported  one  there  is 
DO  comparison,  and  it  seems  regrettable  that  owners 
of  gardens  should  have  allow^  Pine-apple  culture 
almost  to  disappear.  Melons,  too,  are  among  the 
fruits  that  are  well  grown  at  Impney.  Although 
an  expert  fruit  grower,  Mr.  Jordan  is  no  less  suc- 
cessful in  the  culture  of  flowering  plants.  Without 
exaggeration  we  may  say  that  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
we  seen  finer  Cyclamen  than  here.  They  were 
from  seed  sown  in  August,  1902,  and  if  one  may 
judge  from  their  vigorous  appearance  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  display  of  flower  will  be  no  less  remarkable 
next  spring  than  the  foliage  is  now.  Chironia 
ixifera  is  a  plant  rather  li^gely  grown  by  Mr. 
Jordan,  who  finds  it  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes,  especially  for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner 
table. 

Of  the  many  interesting  features  at  Impney, 
perhaps  roost  notable  of  all  is  the  winter  garden  or 
fernery  ;  it  is  probably  unique.  For  many  years 
it  was  an  open  dell  wherein  grew  Ferns,  Foxgloves, 
Lilies,  Bluebells,  and  numerous  other  shade-loving 
plants,  and  even  in  that  condition  was  one  of  the 

grottiest  biu  in  the  gardens.  The  late  Mr.  John 
brbett,  however— knowing  ^ow  suitable  a  site  it 
was  for  the  purpose— completely  transformed  it 
into  a  winter  garden.  All  the  English  flowers 
were  uprooted,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  imported 
and  arranged  so  as  to  form  what  is  really  a  rock 
garden,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  glass  roof. 
A  stream  of  water  meanders  through  the  centre  of 
the  erstwhile  dell,  spanned  here  by  a  rustic  bridge 
or  there  made  passable  by  "  crossing  stones,"  while 
Tree  Ferns,  as  Dicksonia,  Cyathea,  give  an  almost 
tropical  laspect  to  the  scene,  and  smaller  Ferns,  as 
Pteris,  Adiantum,  Nephrolepis,  &c.,  together  with 
other  plants  of  pleasing  foliage,  Drac^nas,  Palms, 


TBBB  FERNS  IN  THE  WINTEB  GARDEN  AT  IMPNET. 


Grevillea  and  Aspidistra,  clothe  the  rocks,  or  are 
planted  among  the  groundwork  of  greenery  that 
consists  of  Lyoopodium.  H.  H.  T. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


SOME    LESSER. KNOWN    JAPAN 

TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

(Continued  from  page  184. ) 

THOUGH  in  actual  size  of  flower  China 
and  Japan  have  sent  us  no  Magnolia 
to  compare  with  the  American  Mag- 
nolia macrophylla,  no  one  who  has 
seen  M.  hypoleuca  on  its  wooded  hill 
slopes  will  easily  forget  the  impression. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  trees  in  a 
country  where  the  beauty  of  the  inmates  of  the 
forests  is  not  surpassed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  long,  spreading  branches  on  trunkp, 
often  80  feet  to  100  feet  high,  the  leaves 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  length  and  6  inches 
to  8  inches  broad,  of  the  palest  green,  the  large 
creamy  flowers  6  inches  across  when  expanded, 
stamens  with  scarlet  filaments,  and  in  autumn  the 
brilliant  crimson  cones  of  fruit,  6  inches  to  8  inches 
in  height,  standing  well  above  the  leaves,  surprise 
all  who  see  them. 

This  tree  requires  age  to  flower,  but  should  do 
BO  in  this  country  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
after  planting.  It  will  probably  prove  more 
adaptable  than  its  near  allies,  the  American  M. 
macrophylla    and    M.    tripetala.      M.    Kobus    is 
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coiunioa  in  Japan,  and  makes  a  handsome  aym- 
metrical  tree  in  England.  M.  itellata,  M.  a.  rosea, 
M.  Watson  1,  and  M,  par vi  flora  are  well  known. 

M,  sail ci folia,  new  to  cultirationi  baa  not  yet 
flowered  in  Europe,  nor  ate  it^  blouome  known  10 
botanists.  My  own  seed,  collected  on  Mount 
Hakkoda,  failed  to  germinate  ;  but,  tbanka  to  the 
kindneflH  of  Professor  Sargent,  my  firm  now  has  a 
promising  young  tree,  wbich  it  ia  hoped  will  flower 
in  a  few  yeara'  time.  Though  common  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  founds  tne  position  is  not  the 
most  easily  accessible,  which,  no  doubts  acconnta 
for  the  delay  in  introducing  it  to  English  gardens^ 

The  largo  and  interestingOrcidip nullum  japoni- 
cum,  a  member  of  the  Magnolia  family,  does  not 
seem  to  thrive  with  us  as  well  as  it  does  in  New 
England  where  flouriahing  specimens  are  to  be  seen, 
its  bright  pink  spring  foliage  is  attractive,  and  in 
its  native  forests  the  massive  divided  itmnks  give 
the  whole  Landiicape  a  peculiar  appearance. 

Nearly  alliB<l  to  the  Magnolias  are  Euptelea 
pjlyandra,  which  has  bo  far  failed  to  e^tabUHh 
itself,  and  that  curious  genua  Trochodendron,  con- 
taining but  one  specioe,  T,  aralioides.     This  is  an 


an  excellent  hedge  plant.  It  certainly  is  impene- 
trable, and  has  the  additional  advantage  of  bearing 
in  late  spring  a  profusion  o£  large  white  flowers  a 
month  before  the  leaves  appear. 

Jaihks  H-  Vfjt€H,  FJj.S. 
[Beproduced,  by  permimi&Ti ^  Jrovi  the  Journal  of 
the  Royoi  IlorlkultureU  SocUly.  ] 

(To  M  continued.) 


COLUTEAS. 

Ths  Coluteas  form  a  email  genus  of  hardy 
rjeguminosoi,  natives  of  South  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  distinct -looking  shrubs,  anfi 
can  be  ^rown  where  praclically  nothing  else 
will  thrive,  but  they  is  not  so  popular  or 
so  often  seen  as  one  might  suppose.  There  are 
only  four  properly  recognised  species  belonging  to 
Col u tea,  but  there  are  a  multiplicity  of  nsmes 
based  on  slight  diOerenocs,  often  so  much  so  that 
thej^  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  those 
responBible  for  them.  Their  cultivation  is  simpie, 
an  annual  cutting  back  each  spring  while  the 
plants  are  young  being  all  the  pruning  required. 


C  cruf^nta. — This  is  a  native  of  the  Esftt,  and  ii 
i\  feet  or  so  in  height.  The  leaflets  are  uAoally 
seven  to  nine,  and  are  more  glaucous  than  those  of 
C.  arboreecenfl.  The  flowers  aj-e  bright  reddish 
yellow  or  light  brown  colour,  borne  in  axillary 
spikes  of  from  three  to  five  flowers  on  each.  The 
seed  pod  does  not  differ  mater jaHj  from  that  of 
C,  arboreacens, 

C.  i^tria  (C.  halepioa  or  haleppica),— Thii  is 
rather  Ecarce  at  present  in  this  oountrj,  but  whoa 
well  grown  it  is  one  of  the  hand  so  meet  of  the 
Coluteas.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  Minon  and  makes 
an  upright  shrub  4  feet  to  tl  feet  in  height.  The 
stems  are  rather  e lender,  and  the  pinnate  leaves 
have  smaller  and  more  numerous  leafiets  thiji  the 
preceding  species.  The  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
glaucous  hue  ;  it  is  a  pretty  plant  even  when  uot  io 
bloom.  The  flowers  are  largo,  yellow  in  coloor, 
but  are  not  produced  in  the  same  seaion  that  the 
plants  are  cut  down.  It  is  not  so  strong  is  the 
olher  Coin  teas,  and  requires  rather  better  trett- 
ment, 

C.  melanocfilt/x  (C,  longialata). — This  is  a  native 
of  Asia  Minor,  somewhat  resembling  C  ajboreMeu, 
but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  longer  winfls, 
extending  beyond  the  keel  of  the  flower  and  m 
dark  hairs  on  the  calyx  and  flower-stems, 

(7,  m£dia, — This  is  a  name  that  has  bfen  giveo 
to  a  form  that  is  probably  not  in  cuUivation  nor. 
From  its  description— -orange  jellow  flowen  sod 
glancescent  leaves— it  is  in  sdl  probability  a  hybrid 
between  C.  arhoresceni  and  C.  cruenta,  whkh  bsi 
occurred  in  a  batch  of  seedlings  at  some  lime. 

Col II leas  should  never  be  planter!  singly,  mkitA 
specimens  never  produce  the  same  eflrct  tiist  bold 
ma^Bes  do. 

Hag»fiQt,  iSiirr^y.  J.  CtiiL 


THE    ROSE    GARDER 
ROSE  MARJORIE. 

WITH  reference  to  our  illastra- 
tion  of  this  Roge,  whid  wis 
made  from  a  photograph  taten 
in  the  gardens  of  HewcU 
Grange,  Sir.  A,  A,  Pettiper, 
tlie  head  ^rdener  ueit, 
wrttea  :  "Marjorie  is  a  beautiful  Hybrid  To, 
white  with  blush  centre,  of  luedHira  heigiit,* 
capital  bedder,  and  equally  as  good  u  a  cot 
Hower,"  We  aaw  it  recently  at  He  well,  sod 
were  much  attracted  by  the  good  qaalitiei 
Pioae  Marjorie  posstSBes.  It  is  aeldom  met 
with  in  garden  a,  and  appears  to  deserre 
extended  culture. 


BED  or  HYBRID  TIA  BOSS  MABJOSIX  IN  THB  OARDKNS  AT  HEWKLL  OBANGB,  RBDDITCH.| 


ever^^reen  tree  with  rich  dark  glossy  leaves  4  inches 
to  5  inches  in  length,  attaining  in  Japan  a  height  of 
20  feet  to  25  feet ;  extremely  rare  in  a  wild  state, 
thouffh  much  cultivated.  Jm  this  country  it  is  a 
handsome  evergreen  tree,  which  on  more  than  one 
occasion  has  flowered  and  fruited  freely. 

Amongst  other  trees  and  shrubs  undoubtedly 
hardv  in  England  which  Japan  has  sent  us  and 
which  repay  the  careful  planter  are  Stuartia 
Pseudo-camellia,  nearly  alliea  to  the  Stuartia  of 
America,  but  more  suitable  for  our  climate,  and 
Cnsalpinia  japonica,  which  flowered  outside  in 
England  for  the  first  time  in  1887»  though  the 
genus  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tropical  one. 

Clerodendron  trichotomum,  found  all  through 
the  Far  East  and  long  known  to  science,  is  also  a 
striking  tree,  the  large,  almost  tropical  foliage  of 
eetablisned  specimens  beine  literally  hidden  every 
second  summer  by  scores  of  large  umbels  of  carmine 
and  white  flowers. 

Amonffst  the  Witch  Hazels  the  distinct  Hama- 
melis  mollis  is  now  recognised  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  genus,  the  flowers  being  larger  and  more 
richly  coloured  than  those  of  the  other  species. 

The  thorny  Citrus  trifoliata  may  yet  prove  to  be 


This  will  not  prevent  their  blooming,  the  flowers, 
instead  of  opening  in  June,  being  a  week  or  two 
later,  and  the  plants  will  last  six  weeks  or  more  in 
full  flower.  Almost  any  soil  will  do  for  them,  a 
hot  dry  bank  suiting  them  admirably,  though  they 
are  equally  at  home  in  a  better  and  moister  posi- 
tion. Full  exposure  to  the  sun  is,  bowever, 
essential  to  their  well-being.  If  they  are  planted 
in  a  dry  spot  they  should  have  one  or  two  eood 
waterings  for  the  first  vear,  but  when  the  long 
tough  roots  have  struck  down  deeply  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  germinate  very  rapidly. 

C,  ctrhoregcena  (the  Bladder  Senna). — This  shrub 
attains  a  height  of  8  feet  to  10  feet,  or  e\en  more, 
with  stout  erect  branches  having  a  roughened 
spotted  bark.  The  pinnate  leaves  consist  of  from 
nine  to  eleven  nearly  oval  leaflets  of  a  soft  pleasine 
ffreen.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  borne  in  spikes  of 
from  six  to  eight,  and  freelv  produced  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
large,  reddish-coloured,  bladder-like  pod,  con- 
taining two  rows  of  flattened  seeds,  which  are 
black  when  ripe. 


AUTUMN- FLO WERING   SINGLE 
ROSES. 
It  anyone  asked   me  which  was  the  best  of  iU 
single  Roses  that  flower  in  the  autumn  I  thoeld 
name 

Bardau  Job,  It  is  a  lovely  flower.  The  huge 
petals,  black  shading,  with  a  ri?id  cnmioo- 
scarlet  ground,  combined  with  an  almost  cii^^J 
habit  and  autumnal  flowering,  are  •'*"*"! 
points,  when  we  remember  that  the  ?^^^^?^ 
autumn- flowerins  single  Roses  is  h'mited.  c^oDe 
of  the  sorts  I  shall  name  below  are  not  stncuv 
single  Roses,  there  being  generally  two  rowia 
petals,  in  some  cases  three,  but  their  •Ppf'Ji 
IS  so  much  like  that  of  a  single  Rose  th»l  m 
may  well  be  grouped  here.     Doubtless  by  thw  ww 

Irish  Beauty  and  Irish  Glory  are  weU  knov^ 
They  are  two  of  our  best  autttmnflowermg  «n^ 
Roses  ;  in  fact,  belonging  as  they  do  to  tM  i 
Roses  they  are  practically  perpetual  Jo*^ 
The  first-named  has  large  flowers  of  the  pw»J 
white,  being  nearly  5  inches  acroea  -^**J^ 
trusses  are  very  showy  when  ^^f* .  i°i  ^  w ell 
open  at  one  time,  each  blossom  being  held  op 
by  a  firm  foot-stalk.  The  rich  array  of  ^ 
anthers  is  an  additional  charm,  and,  ^^^^c'^j^^ 
foliage  upon  the  young  shoots  \b  qujt«  "*  >'«^' 
contrasting  well  with  the  pure  white  flower* 


I 
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pbafc  it  Tifforoiu  yet  not  quite  so  stroog  m  Irish 

Gfary.    This  Utter  is  as   free  and   vigoroos  as 

If  OM.  Lambard  ;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  a  great  single 

Uossom  of  that  well-known  sort    The  long  buds 

before  they  onfold  are  very  beantifoL 
How  well  this  Rose  oan  be  utilised  for 
table  decoration  has  been  well  exemplified 
At  the  Rose  shows  the  last  two  or  three 
y«ar«.     The  single 

Indiea  Mi8$  WUlmott  has  a  beanty  of 
its  own ;  the  oopper  •  coloured  flowers 
mggeat  at  once  L'ldeal  in  single  form. 
A.  roaUy  pretty  bed  could  be  formed 
bj  planting  Bardon  Job  against  pillars 
aa  A  centre,  then  a  circle  of  Irish  Glory, 
and  another  of  Irish  Beauty,  with  an  outer 
ring  of  Miss  Willmott.     The 

SimgU  Bvgo9€u  everyone  is  acquainted 
with  by  this  time.    I  do  not  know  that  I 

evw  noticed  the  sweet  fragrance  of  the 

type  so  much  as  I  have  dene  this  year. 

What  a  pure  white  is  R    rugosa  alba, 

and  how  deliffhtfully 

its  flowers  show  up 

sgainst   the    orange 

sod   yellow  berries. 

R.   rugosa    atropur- 

purea  is   a   distinct 

ffiioj  the  colour  beine 

rich  and    good,  ana 

Uw     anthers     quite 

gplden.     Apparently 

the    groap     resents 

all    efforts    of     the 

hybridist  to  produce 

a  single  yellow,  but 

I  do  not  despair  of 

this  achievement  yet. 

The  pretty 
Single  white  Macart- 
ney t^nd  the  exquisite 


PauTa  Single  WhiU.  1  think  it  is  not  known 
nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

There  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  many  additions 
to  the  autumn-flowenng  single  Tea  and  Hybrid 


lovers  of  this  charming  group.  Though  our  collec- 
tion of  varieties  has  attained  to  such  enormous 
dimensions,  I  imagine  some  really  striking  colours 
in  single  Tea  Roses  would  be  warmly  welcomed. 


Miss  Lowe's  variety  of  R. 
indica  is  a  pretty  little  Rose, 
with  its  rosy  red  stellated  flowers 
numerously  produced,  and  another 
gem  is  R.  Piesardii.  This  latter  is 
not  quite  single,  but  I  think  it  can 
be  grouped  here.  Plants  hard 
pruned  are  now  a  perfect  mass  of 
oloom,  and  the  freedom  and  con- 
tinuity of  flowering  are  simply 
astonishing.  Philomel. 


NEW  AND    RARE 
PLANT& 


THB  :7BW  VINE  (VITIS  THOMSON l)   FBOM  CHINA. 
(SlUnm  fty  Jfenn.  J.  Veiteh  and  Sent,  Chettea,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Boial  Bottimltvial  f'ceiVfy,  and  yiven  a  Ant-eian  certiAcatt,) 


R,  BerberUfolia  Hardii  are  too  tender  to  commend 
as  garden  Roses,  but  they  well  deserve  a  sunny  nook 
on  the  rockery  or  on  a  wall  in  front  of  a  green- 
house. There  is  a  flne  pillar  and  arch  Rose  to  be 
found  in 


Tea  Roses.  Anyone  who  has  raised  seedling  Roses 
in  quantity  knows  very  well  that  a  larse  per- 
centage are  sinsle-flowered,  and  the  delightful 
colours  which  thoughtful  crossing  can  produce 
open  up  possibilities  that  are  likely  to  astonish  the 


A  NEW  VINE  (VITIS 
THOMSONI). 
a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  Septem- 
ber 1  the  most 
interesting  plants 
were  the  new  Vines 
from  China,  shown  by  Messrs. 
James  Veiteh  and  Sons  of 
CheUea.  Several  species  were 
exhibited,  and  some  obtained 
awards  from  the  floral  com- 
mittee, but  one  in  particular 
was  very  distinct.  This  we  have 
illustrated  ;  it  is  V.  Thomsoni, 
and  in  the  future  will  probably 
become  as  popular  in  gardens  as  any  Vine  of 
the  present  day.  It  received  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. The  leaves  are  very  rich  in  colour, 
with  quite  a  reddish  shade  on   the  upper 
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surface  and  violet-purple  underneath,  while 
they  are  five-lobed,  and,  as  our  illustration 
suggests,  the  whole  plant  is  graceful  and  very 
beautiful.  We  know  little  of  these  lovely 
Vines  from  China  so  far,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  their  hardiness. 


BOOKS 


Paokins:  and  Selllnfir  Fmilt  and 

Vefiretables.*— Early  in  the  year  1902  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Fruiterers,  desiring  to 
assist  small  cultivators  in  improving  their  methods 
of  dealing  with  garden  produce,  offered  a  ^old 
medal  for  the  best  essay  on  "Gathering,  Packing, 
and  Profitably  Disposing  of  Home-grown  Fruit 
and  Vegetables,"  and  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  Ridg- 
mont,  Bedfordshire,  was  the  successful  essayist. 
The  present  volume  of  some  130  pages  is  a  reprint 
of  Mr.  Castle's  work,  although  some  paragraphs, 
omitted  to  bring  the  essay  within  the  regulation 
respecting  the  number  of  words,  have  now  been 
included.  This  book  is  intended  primarily  to 
assist  cottagers  and  small  holders  of  land,  and  by 
them  will,  without  doubt,  be  found  of  great 
service.  The  first  chapter,  *  *  Cottagers'  Prospects : 
How  to  Succeed,"  will  be  read  with  interest 
Here  the  author  says :  <*  A  market  can  always  be 
found  for  the  best  produce.  It  is  the  second  and 
third  rate  fruits  or  vese tables  which  most  severely 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  grower  to  sell  at  an 
advantage.  Every  means  must  he  adopted  that  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  cultivator  to  bring  his 
crops  to  the  highest  condition."  And  it  is  this 
that  Mr.  Castle  endeavours  to  impress  upon  his 
readers  throughout  the  book,  ana  at  the  same 
time  describing  how  the  beet  results  may  be 
obtained.  The  essentials  in  fruit  and  vegetable 
culture  are  treated  upon  at  some  length,  although 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  deals  with  packing 
and  selling,  as  the  title  indicates.  The  author 
mentions  that  suitable  packages  for  conveving 
produce  are  very  necessary,  but  expensive  to  buy, 
he  therefore  advises  cottagers  to  make  their  own. 
''Cottagers  and  others  who  are  engaging  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  growing  with  the  object  of  adding 


*'*pAcking  and  Selling  Frait  and  VegeUblet."    By  R. 
UwU  Caatle,  ir.iLH.S.   W.  H.  and  L.  CoUingiidge.   Price  Is, 


to  their  means  ehould  at  least  endeavour  to  make 
all  the  bags,  boxes,  and  baskets  they  are  likely  to 
require."  Directions  are  given  for  the  making  of 
these  various  articles.  **  Baskets  and  Basket 
Making"  is  the  title  of  a  most  useful  chapter. 
As  a  packing  material  Mr.  Castle  recommends 
wood  wool,  and  few  will  disagree  with  him.  The 
work  of  gathering  fruits  receives  recognition,  as  it 
properly  should,  for  unless  fruit  is  carefullv 
gathered  its  market  value  is  much  lessened. 
"Grading  and  Packing  Fruit  and  VegeUbles," 
"Selling  Garden  Produce,"  "Storing  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,"  "Preserving  and  Drying  Fruit  and 
Vegetables,"  and  some  valuable  remarks  about 
"Markets"  are  other  chapters  included.  That 
Mr.  Castle  has  written  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  essay  upon  "  Packing  and  Selling 
Fruit  and  Vegetables"  is  acknowledged  by  the 
gold  medal  of  a  Fruiterers'  Company  beine 
awarded  to  it  by  a  committee  of  experts,  and 
we  need  only  say  that  it  is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation— that  gained  by  a  long  experience. 


THE     INDOOR    GARDEN. 

HERBACEOUS    CALCEOLARIAS    AND 

HYDRANGEAS. 

R.  BRAY,  the  grower  of  the  Calceolarias 
represented  in  the  illustration,  writes: 
"  Seed  is  sown  the  last  week  in  May 
thinly  in  seed  pans  in  a  cold  frame 
with  north  aspect.  The  soil  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  leaf-mould,  with  a 
of  sand  on  top,  and  the  pan  is  well 
Water  the  soil  two  hours  before 
Everything  must  be  in  readiness 
before  the  packet  of  seed  is  opened,  as  the 
slightest  puff  of  wind  will  sow  it  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  After  sowing  sprinkle  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  over  the  seed,  cover  with  glass,  and  turn 
every  morning  to  dry  off  the  moisture.  When  big 
enough  to  handle  prick  off  into  other  pans  2  inches 
apart,  having  a  little  loam  mixed  with  the  previous 
soiL  When  selecting  from  a  large  number  of 
seedlings  preference  should  not  be  given  to  the 
sturdiest,  as  these  bear  yellow  flowers.  The 
weakly-looking  ones  are  those  which  will  yield  the 
most  charming  colours.  The  next  shift  should  be 
into  3-inch  pots,  taking  a  ^^ood  mass  of  soil  with 


roots  ;  keep  in  the  cold  frame,  and  sink  the  poti  to 
the  rims  in  ashes.  When  well  established  nip  oat 
the  points  of  the  leading  shoots  then  side  ones  will 
breaa.  Repot  into  5-inch  pots,  and  wiuier  in 
these  in  a  cold  house  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glaaa.  la 
February  dew  over  early  in  the  afternoon  with  a  fine 
syrinse,  watchine  sharply  for  green-fly.  When  root- 
bound  pot  into  larger-sized  pots,  and  as  sooo  u 
each  break  has  formed  two  leaves  pinch  cot  Um 
lead.  This  will  encourage  frequent  breakiogi. 
About  the  latter  end  of  March  plants  will  probably 
be  ready  for  their  last  shift  into  8-inch  pots.  The 
soil  for  these  should  be  of  the  following  mixton: 
1  bushel  of  yellow  loam,  3  bushels  of  local  losm, 
^  bushel  of  leaf- mould,  6 -inch  pot  of  bone-metl, 
8-inch  pot  of  fine  Nut  charcoal,  and  5-iDch  pot  of 
soot.  Mix  freely  with  sand  to  make  the  suil 
porous.  While  the  flowers  are  developing  nre 
liquid  manure.  This  is  made  with  a  handfiU  of 
Thompson's  Vine  and  Plant  Manure  in  a  nlloo  of 
water ;  stir  it  up  well.  This  should  be  given 
about  twice  a  week,  stopping  it  when  the  flowen 
are  out,  when  only  clean  water  should  be  gives. 
Attention  should  then  be  paid  to  staking  and 
tying,  and  (^iveafree  circulation  of  air  both  top  sod 
bottom.     During  bright  sun  shade  the  flowen. 

The  Hydrangeas  are  grown  in  a  similar  mixtare 
to  that  for  Calceolarias,  but  with  a  6-inch  pot  of 
borings  of  iron  mixed  with  a  barrowful  of  soil 
Plants  are  ripened  outside  after  blooming,  ukiog 
care  to  lay  down  the  pots  on  their  sides  to  prevtot 
too  much  watering.  Remove  thepUnts  into  a 
very  cool  house  at  Christmas.  Wnen  showiog 
signs  of  growth  shake  out  and  repot  into  cleao 
and  larger  pots  and  make  the  soil  firm.  Good  j 
drainage  is  necessary.  Feed  with  liquid  cow  1 
manure  when  the  plants  are  showing  bloom  aboat 
twice  a  week.  This  should  be  disooniinued  and 
clean  water  given  when  the  flowers  are  fully  opeo." 


NURSERY   GARDENS. 

MESSRS.  RICHARD    SMITH 
AND  CO.,  WORCESTER. 

IN  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co-'s  Noner; 
at  Worcester  there  is  something  of  ioteMt 
to  be  seen  all  the  year  round,  and  we  receoiij 
noticed  many  good  plants  in  flower  in  ll* 
herbaceous  garden,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Horsman,  who  has  got 
together  an  excellent  collection  of  hardy  plaou. 
He  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  elimioaiinf 
•*  doubtful  and  weedy  "  kinds,  and  to  have  retained 
only  those  which  are  of  real  value  in  the  gardeo. 
The  beds  and  borders  of  herbaceous  planU  madei 
very  brilliant  display  on  the  occasion  of  our  viMl, 
and  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  realljr 
good  border  plants  well  grown.  ^^ 

Delphinium  sibiricuro  plenum,  a  double-flowered 
Larkspur  of  the  richest  blue,  a  very  strikuig 
flower,  was  first  pointed  out,  and  close  t>y  ^  "JT 
a  group  of  Petunia  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  the  mort 
distinct  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  lime,  the 
flowers  are  rich  rosy  pink,  very  telling,  sod  thajr 
look  particularly  well  when  the  plants  are  grown 
in  baskets  or  %vindow  boxes.  Of  the  Sea  Hollv«, 
Eryngium  olivierianum  was  most  attractive.  W« 
saw  the  true  E.  amethystinum,  which  has  smaU 
heads  of  flower  produced  in  October.  E  alpmom, 
with  large  violet-blue  heads  of  flower,  and  ft. 
Bourgatti,  with  variegated  foliage,  were  /"^ 
noticed.  Santolina  viridis  (the  Ameiican  bagW 
was  splendid  in  the  rock  garden,  a  Urge  mass  « 
grey  folUge  and  yellow  flowers.  Con^<!'''T 
Cneorum,  supposed  bv  some  not  to  be  hardy, 
braves  the  winter  at  Worcester,  and  even  now  i» 
grey  leaves  are  not  unattractive.  . 

Veronica   salicifolia    is    a  good  plant,  "^"^ 
droopinff  racemes  of  blush-coloured  flowers,  aw 


deserves  to  be  noted.     Tropseolum  speciwum  w» 

happy  in  a  hedge  of    Arbor-vit«»  "J 

brilliant  flowers  were  festooning  the  sooth  sidew 


perfectly    happy 

brilliant  flowers  w«t«  «^v^/vu..<5  «-^ ---^ 
the  hedge,  although,  curiously  enough,  the  pwQ 
were  planted  on  the  north  side.    The  Platycodone 


were    making  a  brave    show,  and  ^  J^      j 
Rudbeckia   maa^ima,    with   glaucous  foliage  aw 
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handsome,  yellow,  deep  cooed  flowers.  Leaoan- 
themnm  Uciniatum  robinsoniMiani  is  a  tall 
itrikiiig  pUot  with  large  white  flowers.  PoteotiUa 
formosa,  with  pretty  rose-ooloared  flowers,  P.  f. 
tfauuinea,  rioh  scarlet,  and  P.  hopwoodiana,  rich 
pink  and  cream,  are  three  delightful  Cinqaefoils. 

RadbeokiA  hirt«,  with  bright  yellow  black- 
oentred  flowers,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  early 
flowering,  it  is  quite  a  month  earlier  than  K. 
speciosum.  Prunella  webbiana  (true)  is  a  plant 
rarely  seen,  it  bears  strong  spikes  of  rose  purple 
flowers  very  freely.  Other  plants  worthy  of  note 
are :  Digitalis  ferruginea,  with  pale  buff  blooms,  and 
probably  would  prove  very  effective  among  biightly 
eoloored  flowers  ;  Dianthus  giganteus,  Hemerocallis 
thunbergiana,  pale  yellow,  late ;  Lychnis 
Tsspertina  plena,  double  white ;  Paliurus  aouleata 
(Christ's  Thorn),  and  Sedum  himalaiensis.  Among 
Bamboos,  of  which  Messrs.  Smith  have  a  splendid 
coUeciion,  we  noticed  A  undinaria  marliacea,  A. 
Hindsi,  Phylloetachys  heterooycla,  P.  sulphurea, 
vith  the  beet  yellow  stem  of  any,  P.  Castillonis, 
uid  P.  macrosferma,  from  North  America. 


THE    WOODLAND. 


THE  BURR  OAK  (Quercus  macrocarpa) 
succeeds  well  in  very  different  situa- 
tions, and  I  think  it  might  with  great 
advantage  be  more  frequently  planted 
than  it  is  at  present.  The  leaves  con- 
stitute the  greatest  beauty  of  the  tree, 
they  being  so  large  and  neat,  deep  green  above  and 
almost  silvery  teneath,  the  latter  colour  being 
shown  off  to  advantage  when  they  are  tossed  about 
in  a  storm.  There  is  no  special  treatment  that  I 
know  of  wanted  by  the  Burr  Oak,  but  it  likes 
plenty  of  room  for  development,  the  twigs  seeming 
to  die  off  when  the  tree  is  crowded  or  overhung  by 
others  of  larger  growth.  Like  many  others  of  the 
American  Oaks,  the  one  under  notice  is  worthy  of 
being  extensively  planted. 

Prunivo  Broken  Branches. — It  often  strikes 
me  that  this  department  of  forest  management 
does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  If  there 
is  aoythiuff  more  than  another  that  tends  to  make 
a  park  and  the  woods  of  an  estate  look 
well,  it  is  payiog  strict  attention  to  the 
pruning  and  dealing  of  all  wind-twisted 
and  dead  and  dyiug  branches.  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  by  carefully  and  judiciously 
pruning  off  broken  and  dead  branches 
from  a  tree  its  value  both  now  and 
hereafter  is  certainly  increased.  Allow 
the  ragged  wound  caused  by  a  branch 
beiDff  split  or  torn  from  a  tree  by  the 
wind  to  remain  without  dressing  the 
edges  and  so  permitting  the  insress  of 
water,  and  very  soon  decay  wiU  set  in 
and  the  stem  of  the  tree  become  damaged 
in  oonsequence.  Dead  branches  and 
knots  are  quite  as  injurious,  for  the 
wood  of  the  tree  growing  around  these 
caoses  the  planks  and  boarding  cut  from 
lach  to  be  almost  worthless  for  build ine, 
^  The  knot  soon  gets  loose  and  faUs 
OQt  once  the  boards  have  begun  to 
season.  By  coating  the  amputated  branch 
or  wound 'with  tar  or  paint,  great  benefit 
will  bederived  by  preventing  still  further 
the  taking  in  of  water. 

Ornamental  Willomts.— Clumps  here 
and  there  of  some  of  the  more  ornamental 
Willows  have  a  decided  effect  in  adding 
beauty  to  the  outskirts  of  plantations,  or 
even  to  the  sides  and  margins  of  wood- 
land drives.  What  can  be  finer  than  a 
mass  of  the  golden  Willow  (Salix  aurea), 
especially  when  seen  with  the  afternoon 
sun  upon  it  ?  The  red-twigged  Willow 
is  perhape  not  one  whit  behind  it,  while 
the  still  better- known  Bedford  Willow 
is  another  of  particular  interest  and 
beauty.  Of  the  most  brilliant  orange 
colour  are  the  branches  of  S.  bosfordiana, 
and  a  few  specimens  on  any  estate  are 
a  great  acquisition.    The  Royal  Willow 


(S.  regalis),  too,  is  one  of  particular  beauty,  of 
very  tree  growth,  and,  like  many  of  the  familjr, 
by  no  means  exacting  as  to  the  quality  of  soil  in 
which  it  is  planted.  But  there  are  others  as  woU 
as  those  mentioned  that  for  ornament  are  well 
worthy  of  being  planted.  Sach  an  one  is  the 
vermiuon-barked  S.  sanguinea,  probably  the  most 
distinct  of  the  whole  family.  The  oranse-red 
barked  8.  britzensis  should  not  be  omitted  Its 
bark  is  very  beautiful  in  winter. 

The  Winged  Elm  (Ulmus  alata),  although  of 
small  value  as  a  timber  tree,  in  this  country  at 
least,  is  yet  one  of  the  best  species  for  with- 
standing prolonged  storms  and  the  effects  of  a 
fully  exposed  situation  at  high  altitudes.  It 
has  been  found  to  do  well  high  up  on  some  of 
the  English  hills,  and  where  from  the  almost 
constant  wind  the  Larch  looked  stunted  and  one- 
sided, and  could  raise  its  head  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  wall  which  surrounded  one  of  the  planta- 
tions to  which  I  refer.  The  other  trees  that  were 
doing  well  were  the  Austrian  and  Corsican  Pines, 
the  Alder,  and  the  Sycamore.  Moreover,  the 
Winged  Elm  is  so  distinct  and  interesting  that  it 
well  deserves  to  be  cultivated  in  the  park,  for  the 
curious  wing -like  appendage  with  which  the 
branches  are  provided  renders  the  tree  unlike  any 
other  of  my  acquaintance.  It  is  not  of  giant 
growth — a  neat,  regularly-branched  specimen  of 
aboat  35  feet  to  40  feet  high.  Free  of  growth,  even 
in  gravel,  neat  in  foliage,  and  curious  in  aspect, 
this  Elm  is  worthy  of  being  noted  for  the  coming 
planting  season. 

Seedling  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  are 
readily  procured  in  plenty  by  making  artificial 
beds  of  peat  in  any  shady,  quiet  comer.  The  beds 
need  not  be  deep,  say  6  inches  of  peat,  and  this 
not  broken  up  too  fine,  but  left  as  big  as  marbles 
or  Potatoes,  or,  better  still,  cat  the  peat  in  tarves 
and  lay  thefe  side  by  side.  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  place  a  few  branches  over  to  shade  the 
bed.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate,  and  by  the 
second  year  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  lining 
out.  They  are  very  useful  for  planting  in  various 
parts  of  the  wild  garden,  even  beneath  other  trees 
they  do  well,  and  would  often  give  beauty  to 
a  spot  that  otherwise  might  remain  bare  and 
unsightly.  V. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The   Editor  %$  not  ruponsible  for   the  opinion 
expressed  hy  correspondents.  J 

dahlia"Tancies, 

[To  THE  Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

SI  R ,— I  was  at  the  National  Dahlia  show 
on  the  1st  inst.,  and  spent  some  time 
there.  The  most  beautiful  exhibit  in 
the  show  and  the  one  that  attracted  the 
most  attention  was  undoubtedly  the 
stand  of  eighteen  bunches  of  new  Cactus 
Dahlias  set  up  by  Messrs.  Stredwick  of  St. 
Leonards.  Here  were  some  lovely  things,  almost 
all  new  varieties,  shown  for  the  first  time,  graceful 
in  shape,  delicate  in  colour  ;  in  a  word,  beautiful 
To  decry  these  and  evince  a  preference  for  the 
older  coarse,  flat-petalled  deoorative  varieties,  that 
look  as  though  they  had  been  sat  upon,  is  surely 
to  display  a  sort  of  rigid  conservatism,  which  in 
gardening,  at  any  rate,  I  had  hoped  we  had  got 
rid  of.  Your  correspondent  laments  the  decline  of 
the  older  sorts,  because  they  were  superior  to  the 
new  ones  for  gardening  effect.  No  doubt  they 
were  in  a  way,  m  the  same  way  as  a  double  Sun- 
flower excels  an  Iris,  but  I  know  which  I  admire 
most  as  a  flower.  And  even  here  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  admit  your  correspondent  is  correct,  for 
I  have  half  a  dozen  tubs  of  one  of  the  newer  Cactus 
Dahlias  standing  on  my  drive  now  which  are  as 
fine  a  sight  as  any  lover  of  garden  effects  can  wish 
for,  a  mass  of  scarlet  bloom,  every  flower  visible, 
and  distinctly  outlined  against  the  foliage.  None 
of  the  sorts  mentioned  could  beat  it  for  effect,  and 
certainly  not  for  gcjice  and  elegance.  I  have  some 
of  the  newer  Cactus  Dahlias  on  the  table  in  front 
of  me  as  I  write— Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ringdove,  Alpha,  Vesta,  and  the  pure 
white  and  graceful  Eva,  and  how  anyone  with  half 
an  eye  for  beauty  can  give  these  lovely  things  a 
second  place  to  the  old  decorative  sorts  absolutely 
passes  my  comprehension.  F.  H.  C. 

[The  point  we  wished  to  emphasise  was  that  a 
show  Dahlia  is  not  necesaarily  a  good  garden 
flower,  and  in  striving  to  obtain  a  starry  form  the 
merits  of  the  variety  as  a  flower  for  the  garden 


tree  and  shrub  bt  waterside,  with  water  ult  group  near. 
(From  a  photograph  by  Mist  WiOmott,) 
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may  be  overlooked.  Much  hM  been  aooomplished 
in  raising  GaotuB  Djihlias,  which  throw  their  flowers 
well  above  the  foliage  and  give  the  same  effect  as 
the  varieties  mentioned  in  our  leader,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement.— Ed.] 

SINGLE  HOLLYHOCKS. 
[To  THz  Editor  of  «Thx  Garden."] 
Sib, — Single-flowered  Hollyhocks  are  quite  useless 
as  border  plants  to  me ;  they  are  far  too  fleeting, 
and  have  a  distinctly  poor  appearance  as  compared 
to  the  12-feet  or  more  plants  of  good  double- 
flowering  varieties,  so  stately  standing  at  the  back 
of  a  tall  border  clothed  with  formal  or  non-formal 
blossoms  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  adhere  too  strictly  to  formal  blooms  of  even 
double-flowered  varieties,  as  there  are  abundance 
of  others  nowada^rs.  If  I  wish  for  single  flowers 
of  the  Hollyhock  in  a  dwarf  form,  as  suggested  bv 
"  A.  D.,"  I  ffrow  Lavateras,  which  are  much  hand- 
somer, free-flowering,  and  lasting.  In  my  experi- 
ence single  Hollyhocks  are  more  liable  to  diseaoe 
than  doubles.  I  gave  this  section  a  thorough  trial 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ground  could  be  much  better 
occupied.  E.  M. 

WHITE  PHLOXES. 
[To  THK  Editor  of  «Thb  Garden."] 
Sir,  —  With  all  deference  to  the  views  of 
«  E.  H.  J.,"  reffarding  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins  as  a 
white  Phlox,  I  think  it  is  now  quite  superseded  by 
Tapis  Blanc,  Mathilde  Serao,  and  Amazone.  The 
two  former  do  not  grow  more  than  15  inches  high, 
vet  carry  enormous  spikes  of  the  purest  white. 
The  pips  them««elves  are  1|  inches  in  diameter. 
Amazone  and  Sylphide,  too,  I  regard  as  better 
than  Mrs.  Jenkins  ;  both  have  larger  flowers,  and 
Amazone  especially  is  purer  in  its  colouring.  The 
flower-heads,  too,  are  a  trifle  more  compact ;  the 
habit  of  growth  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
reaching  3  feet,  and  producing  any  number  of 
stiff  growths,  each  one  clothed  with  deep  green 
leaves.  Vir^o  Marie,  although  an  old  variety  as 
Phloxes  go,  IS  a  charmioff  sort  where  late  flower- 
heads  are  required.  With  me  it  is  now  opening 
its  flowers  at  a  height  of  4  feet,  of  the  purest 
white,  and  especially  compact.  This  variety 
deserves  extended  growth  where  late  flow««rs  are 
desired.  E.  M. 


THE  GLADSTONE  PEA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir,— This  Pea  is  certainly  an  acquistton,  but  as 
showing  the  variation  in  height  on  different  soils,  I 
may  say  that  here  in  a  row  of  23  yards  the  lowest 
portions  are  5  feet  6  inches  and  the  hichest  7  feet. 
The  seed  was  sown  on  May  19,  and  I  have  jast 
sathered  the  first  dish.  Autocrat,  sown  on  May  30, 
18  also  doing  well.  Last  year  from  this  variety, 
sown  on  May  ^,  I  was  picking  nice  Peas  in 
November.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  grows  too  tall  altogether, 
so  I  have  given  it  up.  Veitch's  l*erfection  is  just 
podding,  and,  I  think,  will  not  exceed  5  feet 
in  height.  Peas  generally  have  done  splendidly 
this  year,  and  promise  a  continuous  supply  to, 
at  any  rate,  the  end  of  October.  C.  H.  Howes. 
^  Toe  Gardens,  Birr  Ca^e,  King's  County, 

MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  corre- 
spondence in  Tme  Garden  re  Malmaison  Carnations, 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  these  flowers  have  probably  not  succeeded 
in  their  culture.  My  experience  is  that  for  size, 
scent,  brilliancy  of  colour,  and  for  their  lasting 
quality,  either  as  sprays  to  wear  or  for  decoration 
of  rooms,  they  are  unequalled.  Added  to  this, 
when  properly  treated  the  plants  flower  twice  in 
the  year,  and  by  judicious  management  in  layering 
young  plants  ana  repot  tins  in  succession,  a  good 
gardener  produces  blooms  all  the  year  round,  which 
he  would  find  difficalt  to  do  with  other  flowers  or 
Orchids.  With  very  limited  accommodation  in  one 
double  span  greenhouse  my  gardener  has  provided 


me  with  Malmaisons  to  wear  every  dav  in  the  year 
of  the  finest  quality  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  and 
the  question  of  quantity  depends  alone  on  the  space 
available.  For  general  purposes  I  recommend 
Lord  Rosebery,  Ivanhoe,  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
the  old-fashioned  blush  Malmaison.  - 

Fannt  Twbbdmouth. 
OvMochaUj  Beauty,  Inverness  ahire. 


DISEASE  AMONG  POTATOES. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  *<The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  outlook 
for  the  winter  as  regards  Potatoes  becomes  more 
serious  day  by  dav,  the  extent  of  decay  in  those 
already  lifted  and  placed  in  store  being  quite 
alarming.  That  really  good  garden  Potato  Snow- 
drop is  a  great  offender,  quite  half  the  bulk 
having  already  to  be  thrown  out,  and  the  length  of 
life  that  remains  to  the  other  half  is  a  matter  of 
doubtful  speculation.  Under  such  circumstances 
and  prospects  Potatoes  are  better  for  the  present 
left  undug,  so  that  the  decayed  ones  can  be  more 
easily  separated  from  the  good.  Allowed  to  remain 
only  a  lew  days  unturned  in  the  heap  they  soon 
become  wet  ana  soft,  and  their  assortment  is  then 
offensive.  Late  varieties  and  stocks  have  not  yet 
been  proved,  their  fates  are  deferred  in  hopeful 
anticipation  that  they  may  turn  out  better  than 
the  main-crop  supply.  Early  sorts,  such  as 
Sharpens  Victor  and  Ringleader,  lifted  before 
the  disease  scourge  became  so  prevalent,  remain 
free  from  taint,  and  a  later  liftin^r  of  Sir  J. 
Llewelyn  shows  but  little  trace  of  disease.  Cos- 
mopolitan, another  ffood  early  cropping  sort,  is 
free,  or  almost  entirely  free,  some  lifted  early  and 
others  more  recently  Ming  good.  Beauty  of  Hebron 
would,  like  Snowdrop,  be  sure  to  be  early  affected. 
Windsor  CSastle,  another  good  main-crop  Potato, 
has,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  suffered  severely,  even  on 

f round  not  much  manured.  The  stalks  of  all 
Potatoes  havesone  off  badly  with  leaf  disease,  even 
late  ones  like  Up-to-Dite,  which,  it  is  feared,  will 
ultimately  develop  decayed  tubers.  It  will  be 
necessary,  indeed  advisable,  to  allow  them  to 
remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the  ground,  and  when 
lifted  to  dry  them  before  storing  in  clamps  or  in 
large  heaps  indoors.  Potatoes  almost  everywhere 
showed  in  leaf  growth  the  results  of  an  unsuitable 
season,  and  in  many  allotments  and  cotta^  gardens 
when  journeying  through  rural  districts  it  could  be 
seen  how  attenuated  was  leaf  and  stalk ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  few  were  observed  com- 
pletely to  cover  the  ground. 

WUU.  W.  8. 


IPOMiEA  RUBRO-CiERULEA. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  **The  Garden."] 
Sir,— In  The  Gardek  for  July  25  I  saw  a  note 
on  Ipomiei  rubro-cierulea,  with  the  ending,  '*  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  anyone  has 
tried  it  out  of  doors."  I  have  this  year  planted 
three  or  four  in  different  positions  outside.  One 
of  them  is  now  a  mass  of  ouds,  tho  igh  of  course 
the  plants  do  not  grow  as  freely  as  under  glass, 
and  are  not  more  than  about  2  feet  high,  but  this 
is,  I  think,  partly  due  to  the  cold  wet  season,  not 
a  ffood  one  to  try  tender  plants  out  of  doors.  I 
will  if  possible  take  a  photograph  of  the  pUnt 
when  in  bloom,  as  it  will,  I  am  sure,  interest 
many.  M.  Mitchell,  F.R.H.S. 

School  of  Horticulture,  Torquay. 

BLACK  CURRANT  BOSKOOP  GIANT. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  **The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  was  particularly  interested  in  reading  the 
experience  of  '*  S.  M."  on  page  147  with  the  above 
Currant,  which  appears  to  m  working  its  way  to 
the  front.  I  can  fully  endorse  all  that  your 
correspondent  says  regarding  its  free  growth 
and  excellent  cropping,  but  the  great  point  is 
whether  it  is  proof  against  the  bud  mite  pest.  It 
iff  as  an  open  question  whether  this  can  be  said 
of  any  Black  Currant,  but  after  growing  Boskoop 
Giant  with  other  varieties  for  several  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  less  liable  to  attack  than  the 
old  Baldwin  for  instance.    Since  the  appearance 


of  the  bud  mite  pest,  Black  Currant  growing  hu 
fallen  out  of  favour  a  good  deal,  but  this  yeu'i 
prices  prove  what  a  profitable  crop  it  is,  tod 
cultivators  on  this  account  will  not  readily  gi?e  it 
up.  It  is  obviously  to  their  interest  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  such  a  variety  as  the  one  under  notaoe, 
which  doubtless  possesses  some  power  to  nriit 
mite,  though  it  may  not  be  proof  against  it.    H. 


ALPINE  FLOWERS  IN  AUGUST. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  '*  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  travelling  through  Switaerland  ods  ii 
much  struck  with  the  absence  of  ooltivstod 
flowers  about  the  houses  of  the  peasantry.  Aboot 
the  hotels,  pensions,  and  in  the  towns  there  ire 
plenty  of  flowers  in  the  gardenB,  but  the  love  of 
flowers  shown  bv  the  Japanese  and  even  by  our- 
selves is  quite  aosent  here.  Perhaps  they  an  » 
surrounded  b^  lovely  wild  flowers  that  they  hs?e 
ceased  to  notice  them.  The  Yall^  des  Bagnes  nun 
up  from  the  Rhone  Valley  for  miles.  In  Uw 
struggle  for  existence  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
courage,  resolution,  and  perseverance  of  the  Swia 

Ole  ;  how  passionately  they  love  their  beaotifol 
of  mountain  and  valley.     This  little  hamlet  of 
three  hotels,  a  post-office,  and  a  few  ohfilets  ii  only 
occupied  in  the  summer  time.     Far  above  me  an 
giant  crags  and  precipices,  above  them  the  Alpins 
pastures,  or  Alps,  patches  of  grass,  and  slopes  of 
meadow,  but  no  tillage,  for  com  and  vegetablei  in 
ffrown  far  down  in  the  valley.     A  coUecUon  of  log- 
built  ch&lets  are  built  and  thatched  with  shiogla 
The  first  Hay  crop  has  been  gathered  full  of  lovely    | 
spring  flowers.    JMow  the  second  Hay  crop  is  beisg    I 
out  and  carried  in  the  sloping  meadows ;  eaohpeaMot 
has  a  patch  marked  off  by  a  stone  or  stick.   Fir 
above  we  see  the  men  cutting  the  succulent  veidnn 
of  Djindelion,  Plantain,  Clover,  Dock,  Monotaii 
Daisy,  and  Gentiana  lutea  with  its  handsome  Imtm 
and  spikes,  the  women  carrying  it  in  great  bondki 
Ii  ke  haycocks  on  their  backs  aown  to  the  vallev,  when     \ 
they  spread  it  out  to  dry  in  the  sun.    It  is  toen  pat 
into  the  Hay  bams  or  wooden  ch&lets.    The  Silfor     | 
Firs  crowd  each  other  at  the  foot  of  the  cngiind 
wherever  they  can  get  foothold,  Nature  making 
lovely  groups.    This  valley  is  out  of  the  ran  of  tbe 
tourist ;  it  is  more  a  haunt  of  the  Alpine  clinber, 
the  botanist,  and  lover  of  Nature.    Gaidei  yd 
porters  throng  the  place,  and  everyone  in  workioi; 
at  high  pressure.    The  snow  has  not  long  melted, 
as  the  place  is  only  open  for  about  four  months,  ud 
the  people  mig^rate  to  Chablez  and  lower  down  tha 
valley  for  the  winter.    About  the  valley,  woodi, 
and  ravines  one  sees   great  vigorous  growths  « 
Mulgedium  alpinum  anoAdenostyles albifroDSwith 
leaves  as  large  as  a  hat.     The  blue  flowers  of  the 
Mulsedium  or  Alpine  Sow-thistle  are  lowly  in  the 
dazzling    sunlight.      Great   spikes  of  AoonitDa 
Lyooctonum  or  yellow  Monk's-hood  grow  with  the 
white  Cow  Parsley,  with  the  fritillary  batterfliei 
sporting  about.    About  the  low  rocks  we  notice 
Digitalis  ambi^a,  the  yellow  Foxglove,  the  yellov 
Mallein,  and,  in  sunny  bare  patches,  Q^^j^JJ??; 
Epilobium  rosmarinifoliam,  a  low  growing  WiUov 
Herb,  which,  I  think,  ought  to  be  grown  more  M 
home.  Trefoils  in  great  variety,  and  Dandelioni « 
all  sorts. 

As  we  mount  higher,  the  masses  of  Alpij* 
Rose  or  Rhododendron  bushes  cover  the  WU*^ 
the  open  pastures  Gentiana  lutea  with  >*•  RJ** 
ribbed  leaves  and  yellow  spikes  4  feet  or  6  w 
high  is  a  noble  object.  The  most  beautifnJ  fiowwi 
are  found  as  we  mount  upward.  On  the  mgn 
Alpine  pastures  the  grass  and  flowers  •'•5}*^ 
for  from  above  comes  the  sound  of  oow-belis,  ua 
one  sees  a  herd  of  cattle  looking  no  Urger  than  m 
ants.  Farther  on  is  a  hut,  looking  like  a  heap « 
stones,  with  smoke  issuing  out  of  it.  We  go  inswe 
and  find  they  are  making  butter  from  the  cream,  aw 
cheese  from  t  he  milk.  As  we  return  in  the  ewjMjg 
the  cows  are  down  near  the  hut  waiting  to  "^y^JJJj 

Now  we  leave  the  mountain  pastures  •?"^Vi 
higher.  The  amphitheatre  of  mounUini  »i^ 
the  Grand  Combin,  the  third  highest  ^^nam^ 
Switzerland,  with  snow-clad  brow  towers  aoorj 


and  pours  its  glaciers  down  to  join  tbe  rest  ^^^ 
serrated  rocks  and  pure  white  snow  form  a  gwnwj 
spectacle.    From  the  hut  my  three  boya  t**"^ 
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the  Combin  de  CorbMsiere  in  a  itorm,  a  sublime 
climb.  Now  auDthine  and  fleecy  cloods  tail 
aero08  the  sanlit  sky,  and  from  the  subliroe  moan- 
tain  height  we  tarn  to  look  on  the  tiny  flowers 
nestling kmonff  the  rooka.  What  loveliness  is  here  ; 
the  brilliant  flowers  of  Gentiana  vema  half  an  inch 
high,  the  tnfts  of  Mountain  Daisy,  a  lichen-oovered 
rock,  and  groups  of  the  light  blue  Myosotis  alpeetris, 
a  tall  Campanula  with  serrated  bells  half  an  inch 
high,the  brilliant  red  flowers  of  Sempervi vum  arach- 
noideoni,  the  Sedums  and  Saxifrages,  and  many 
Vetches ;  Ltnaria  alpina,  a  purple  and  yellow  gem ; 
Heliaoihemum,  with  its  yellow  or  rose  flowers ; 
and  many  a  gem  flowering  where  no  eye  can  see 
them  in  inaccessible  places.  Oentiana  acaulis  and 
nany  of  the  common  flowers  are  over,  but  enough 
remain  to  delight  the  eye.  Every  patch  of  rock 
and  every  square  foot  of  grass  are  pictures  of 
beauty.  Theodorb  Walker,  F.R.G.S. 

Oien  Hall,  LeiceMer, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

AN     OUTDOOR     FERNERY. 

FEW  garden  retreats  are  more  appre- 
ciated during  the  hot  summer 
months  than  such  as  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Fernsand  Fox- 
gloves grow  there  with 
great  luxuriance,  the  half  -  shaded 
situation  and  the  variety  of  aspect 
afforded  by  the  rockwork  seem  to  suit 
them  admirably.  We  are  hardly 
correct,  however,  in  using  the  word 
rockwork,  for  the  "  rocks  are  made 
of  '*  Pulhamite,"  a  material  made  by 
MesHfs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71,  Newman 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  This  is 
excellent  for  the  construction  of 
waterfalls,  cascades  and  rocks,  for 
margins  of  streams,  lakes,  <fec.,  or 
wherever  it  comes  into  contact  with 
water,  for  it  is  said  to  be  more  durable 
than  stone.  Where  bold  formations 
are  desired  with  broad  massive  rocks, 
the  artificial  is  specially  recom- 
mended. 

In  the  grounds  surrounding  many 
booses  there  is  often  to  be  found  a 
lake,  a  stream,  or,  it  may  be,  only  a 
pODcl,  and  few  realise  the  possibility 
of  such  features,  and  the  effect  to  be 
gained  by  their  skilful  treatment 
in  a  booklet  called  '* Hints  on  Hock 
Formation,"  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son 
give  some  delightful  illustrations  of 
work  in  Pulbamite  which  they  have 
carried  out  in  various  parts  of  the 
coantry,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  rock  formation  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain 
Home  valuable  ideas  from  the  illustrations  as 
well  as  good  advice  from  the  accompanying 
remarks. 


waves  beating  up  in  the  bay,  but  on  the  prettv 
lawns  only  pleasant  airs  come  filtering  through 
the  protecting  leafy  screen. 

A  wide-spreading  standard  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora  scents  the  air  with  its  great  white  cups, 
and  Araucaria  is  loaded  with  cones.  But  toe 
pride  of  the  garden  is  a  Myrtle  hedf^e  that 
must  be  120  feet  long  or  more.  It  is  from 
7  feet  to  9  feet  thick,  and  every  three  years  is 
cut  down  to  a  height  of  about  5  feet.  Last 
winter  nearly  100  faggots  of  stuff  were  cut  out 
of  it  Think  of  100  Myrtle  fasgots !  About 
half  the  length  is  of  the  small-leaved  kind, 
looking,  after  its  fresh  summer  growth,  much 
like  a  neat  hedffe  of  Veronica  1  raversi.  The 
other  half,  of  the  large-leaved  Myrtle,  is  less 
uniform,  toe  plant  being  much  more  variable. 
One  could  nick  out  half  a  dozen  well-marked 
varieties.  Phis  vear,  after  the  severe  cutting, 
there  is  very  little  bloom,  but  during  the  next 
two  yeari  it  will  flower  strongly. 

Two  young  trees  of  Eucalyptus  globulus 
must  be  hard  upon  50  feet  high,  and  bear  the 
mature  scimitar-shaped  leaves.  They  flowered 
freely  last  summer. 

In  a  shady  dell  is  a  bush  of  Desfontainea 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Mushrooms. 

CONTINUE  to  make  up  fresh  beds  in 
ac;cordanoe  with  the  demand  and  the 
arooant  of  suitable  material  obtain- 
able. The  aim  should  be  to  maintain 
an  unbroken  supply  from  this  time 
until  next  Bummer,  and  to  ensure 
this  the  material  suffioient  for  one  bed  should  be 
got  together  in  an  open  shed  and  turned  every  two 
or  three  days  until  the  rank  steam  has  passed 
away,  and  be  made  up  into  a  bed  a  few  davs  after 
the  last  was  spawned.  In  forming  the  bed  the 
manure  must  be  rammed  fairly  hard  as  the  work 
of  filling  proceeds,  and  a  depth  of  18  inches  or 
20  inches  is  a  suitable  one.  Plunge  a  pointed  stick 
or  a  plunging  thermometer,  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose,  into  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  when 
the  temperature  is  about  80^  and  just  on  the 
decline  insert  the  spawn  in  pieces  about  the  size  of 
a  hen*s  egg  2  inches  deep  and  10  inches  apart 
evenly  all  over  the  bed.  It  should  then  be  covered 
with  an  inch  of  finely  sifted  loamy  soil  that  is  just 
moist,  and  pass  the  back  of  the  spade  lishtly  over 
it  to  leave  an  even  surface,  but  avoid  beating  Jt 


FERNS  AKD  FOXGLOVES  ON   "PULHAMITB"  ROCKWORK. 


THE   PRIORY,  NEriLESTONE,  ISLE 
OF  WIGHT. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  after  many  years,  to  revisit 
this  sunny  southern  island  and  to  see  again 
the  Fuchsias  and  Myrtles  as  hardy  bushes 
loaded  with  bloom,  and  to  contemplate  the 
many  delightful  possibilities  of  gardening  in 
its  mild  climate  and  generally  rich  soil. 

This  pretty  place,  near  the  eastern  end  of 
the  island,  lies  embowered  among  well-^rown 
trees  on  a  slope  that  finally  dips  down  into  a 
beautiful  bay  richly  fringed  by  its  thick  wood- 
land growth.  It  is  a  sunny,  yet  perfectly 
sheltered^  spot  One  hears  a  south-westerly 
gale  roaring  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  the 


spinosa,  still  carrying  a  good  quantity  of  its 
brilliant  red  and  yellow  bloom;  here  also  are 
large  bushes  of  Camellia,  that  flower  freely  in 
the  earlier  year. 

It  is  not  the  time  to  see  Orchids  in  flower, 
but  The  Priory  gardens  have  a  fine  collection, 
as  well  as  an  abundance  of  well-f^rown  stove 
foliage  plants,  but  among  the  Orchids  in  bloom 
Peris teria  elata  and  the  curious  green  and 
yellow  Catasetums  are  well  represented. 

The  fine  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  of  splendid 
growth  and  vigour,  as  well  as  the  other  depart- 
ments of  houses  and  grounds  testify  to  the 
skill  and  mastery  of  his  craft  of  the  able 
gardener,  Mr.  James  Nicholson.  He  has  not 
been  long  in  charge  of  the  gardens,  but  hopes, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  good  many  more  ol 
the  plants  and  shrubs  that  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  do  justice  to 
the  opportunities  presented  oy  its  favourable 
1  climate  aud  conditions. 


into  a  plaster  as  is  sometimes  done.  A  humid 
atmosphere  should  be  maintained  in  the  structure 
at  all  times,  and  the  temperature  kept  as  equable 
as  possible  at  from  55^  to  60^.  Some  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
Mushrooms  or  to  pull  them.  I  am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  latter  mode,  and  if  care  be  exercised 
but  very  few  buttons  that  surround  the  larger 
Mushrooms  will  be  destroyed.  A  sharp  twist  or 
pull  in  an  oblique  direction  should  be  given. 

Leeks. 

Complete  the  earthing  of  those  growing  in 
trenches  by  banking  up  with  soil  in  like  manner 
to  that  practised  with  Celery,  or,  better  still,  by 
tying  pieces  of  brown  paper  loosely  round  the 
stems  above  the  earth  already  placed  against  them 
and  working  more  soil  to  the  paper.  A  well- 
grown  Leek  should  have  at  least  12  inches  of 
blanched  stem,  and,  provided  they  have  received 
proper  attention  hitherto,  they  will  by  now  be 
reaay  for  the  final  earthing-up.  The  main  crop 
plants  that  were  dropped  into  holes  made  with  th« 
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dibl)er  shonld  now  be  filled  up  and  aome  more 
earth  drawn  against  them  with  the  hoe. 

Clearing  the  ground  of  crops  that  haye  done 
servicej  each  as  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  &o.,  that 
are  of  no  further  use,  together  with  all  weeds  and 
other  rubbish,  will  now  be  engaging  attention. 
Anything  that  will  bum  should  be  taken  to  the 
oompoet  yard  or  other  spare  pieoe  of  ground  away 
from  the  dwelling  and  burnt  when  dry  enough,  the 
ashes  from  this  Ming  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
kitchen  ffardener.  Most  crops,  as  well  as  weeds, 
have  made  much  growth  owing  to  the  dull,  rainy 
season,  and  much  labour  will  he  needed  to  clean  the 
ground  before  it  becomes  more  unfit  to  work  upon. 

SlcneUigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martik. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Hyacinths. 
In  selecting  bulbs  for  pot  culture  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  solid  and  well-ripened  bulbs  in 
preference  to  larf^  immature  li^ht  ones,  bearing 
in  mind  that  weight  in  proportion  to  size  is  the 
most  important  test  to  apply  when  selecting  bulbs 
of  any  kind,  and  for  pot  culture  the  best  bulbs 
only  should  be  used.  The  bulb  merchants  usually 
arrange  their  lists  in  a  convenient  manner  for 
selecting  the  early  midseason  and  late  blooming 
.varieties.  The  early  ones  should  be  potted  during 
the  first  week  in  October,  therefore  the  compost 
should  be  prepared  forthwith.  As  a  rule,  far  too 
little  importance  is  attached  to  the  preparation  of 
soil  for  Dttlbous  or  other  plants  a  few  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  it  must  be  used,  but 
by  so  doing  the  various  ingredients  become  more 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  bulk  of  the  compost 
than  can  possibly  be  the  case  if  its  preparation  be 
deferred  to  the  last  moment.  For  the  Hyacinth  a 
sandy,  but  not  too  light,  loam  in  the  proportion  of 
two-thirds  to  one- third  of  cow  manure,  with  ad- 
ditional sand  should  the  loam  require  it,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  Clay's  Fertilizer  will  make  a 
good  compost.  In  potting,  5-inch  and  6-incb  pots 
will  be  found  to  be  tne  most  useful  sizes  ;  fill  tnem 
about  three  parts  with  soil  pressed  firmly,  and  put 
a  handful  of  silver  sand  in  the  middle  of  the  pot 
upon  which  to  place  the  bulb  perfectly  upriffnt, 
and  BO  arranged  that  the  apex  ot  the  bulb  is  half 
an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  soil  when  finished. 
Afterwards  water  thoroughly  through  a  fine  rose, 
and  allow  the  pots  to  dram  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  they  may  be  plunged  to  a  depth  of  6  inches 
in  fine  ashes  on  a  hard  border  where  worms  are 
unable  to  work  through. 

Zonal  PiErjkRGONiUMs  fob  Winter. 
These  should  now  be  placed  in  a  liffht  and  com- 
paratively dry  house,  and  for  dwarf  plants  at  a 
distance  of  about  2  feet  from  the  glass.  An^  plants 
that  have  been  standing  on  a  loose  border,  in  a  pit, 
or  frame  should  have  the  drainage  ezamioed,  and 
where  found  necessary  renewed,  as  stagnant 
moisture  at  the  roots  is  very  injurious  to  these 

giants.  Those  required  to  bloom  in  October  will 
e  benefited  by  a  very  light  top-dressing  ot  Clay's 
Manure  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
euccessional  plants  must  be  exposed  to  all  the  light 
and  sun  possible,  and  have  the  flower-buds  removed 
until  about  three  weeks  previous  to  the  time  they 
are  required  to  be  in  bloom.  Give  them  a  light 
dressing  of  Clay's  when  the  flower-buds  are  allowed 
to  develop. 

Annuaus  and  Biennials. 
A  sowing  in  pots  may  now  be  made  of  Schi- 
zanthus  Grahami,  S.  G.  carmioeus,  S.  pinnatus 
niveus,  S.  papilionaceous  pyramidalis,  and  S. 
Wisetonensis.  Any  light  soil  and  cold  frame  treat- 
ment until  severe  frost  occurs,  suits  these  annuals 
when  they  should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool 
house.  A  few  dozen  pots  of  Papaver  nudicaule 
(Iceland  Poppy)  may  also  be  sown  now,  and  given 
cold  frame  treatment  all  through  the  winter  the 
flowers  in  early  spring  will  be  most  welcome. 
Wendover.  J.  Jaques. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 

RosBs  AND  Summer  Pruning. 

These  when  growing  in  rich  soil  often  produce 

many  strong  shoots,  which  the  French  not  inaptly 


term  gourmandn,  and  such  they  truly  are,  because 
the^  rob  the  other  and  more  moderate  growers  of 
their  due  share  of  nourishment.  The  heavy  rains 
and  hot  weather  experienced  of  late  bring  this 
important  subject  prominently  before  our  notice. 
These  strong  shoots  should  be  cut  away  as  soon  as 
thev  make  their  appearance,  and  so  should  all 
suckers  rising  from  the  roots,  as  also  such  shoots  as 
rise  from  the  stock  upon  which  the  Rose  may  be 
grafted  or  budded.  When  a  number  of  shoots  are 
thrown  out  equally  strons,  so  as  to  become  crowded, 
one-third  of  them  should  be  removed  entirely,  but 
if  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  size  of  the  plant  then 
a  portion  only  should  be  removed  and  others 
shortened  by  pinching  off  their  tops.  Do  not 
shorten  any  of  the  others,  as  that  would  cause 
them  to  send  out  a  number  of  small,  weaklv  shoots, 
upon  which  few  or  no  Roses  would  be  produced  the 
following  season.  Summer  pruning  consists  chiefly 
of  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots,  such  as  the 
ffourmanda  we  have  referred  to,  and  also  man^  of 
those  which  are  weak  or  unhealthy,  and  this  is 
best  done  immediately  after  the  flowering  is  past. 
Too  much  dependence  is  sometimes  placed  on 
winter  pruning  alone,  and  too  little  on  summer 

Eruning  or  thmninff  of  the  shoots.  Where  the 
ktter  is  disregarded  the  plants  become  in  a  short 
time  exhausted  by  the  production  of  shoots  grown 
for  no  apparent  purpose  but  to  be  cut  in  winter 
and  thrown  away,  whereas  if  removed  earlv  in 
summer,  before  the  flower-buds  form,  the  sap  which 
ffoes  to  the  formation  of  these  useless  shoots  would 
pe  thrown  into  those  that  must  be  left  as  well  as 
into  the  flower-buds,  ensuring  a  more  abundant  and 
perfect  bloom,  as  well  as  giving  additional  strength 
to  the  tree  to  resist  the  attacks  both  of  disease  and 
insects. 

Herbaceous  Plants. 

To  those  who  look  for  good  results  the  first 
season  after  planting,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
getting  the  plants  well  established  before  the 
winter.  Many  things,  such  as  the  following,  are 
better  for  being  planted  at  this  season :  Achillea 
Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  and  iU  charming  variety  The 
Pearl,  both  of  which  are  excellent  garden  plants, 
and  all  of  the  greatest  value  for  cutting  purposes  ; 
the  Doronicums,  many  of  them  most  showy  and 
useful  for  cutting — 1>.  plantagineum  exoelsum 
(Harpur  Crewe)  is  our  best;  the  early-flowered 
Adonis  vemalis  and  the  pretty  leaved  A.  amurensis, 
with  many  others  may  now  be  planted  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  doins  well.  Anthericum  Liliago 
giganteum  and  A.  Liliastrum  should  be  planted 
early;  they  rec^uire  fairlv  ^ood  soil  and  a  well 
sheltered  position.  Delphiniums  are  greatly  im- 
proved by  division  and  replanting.  If  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  same  position  they  exhaust 
the  soil  and  the  flowering  spikes  become  weak. 
The  Reserve  Garden. 

All  plants  that  will  be  required  for  planting  out 
towards  the  end  of  next  month  should  now  be 
carefully  gone  over,  all  weeds  should  be  removed, 
and  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible  be  given. 
Much  of  the  future  success  depends  on  how  the 
plants  are  treated  now.  T.  B.  Field. 

Athwellihorpt  Gardens,  Norwich. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Peaches. 
The  lifting,  root  pruning,  and  rearrangement  of 
the  trees  in  the  early  house  may  be  procMded  with 
at  the  earliest  convenience.  To  pertorm  this  work 
successfully  it  should  be  taken  in  hand  and  carried 
out  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  if  the  trees 
are  completelv  lifted  and  removed  to  fresh  stations 
the  roots  will  require  a  good  soaking  of  water  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them,  when  new  erowth 
will  set  in.  To  have  ripe  Peaches  in  May,  houses 
planted  with  the  earliesc  sorts  of  recent  introduc- 
tion may  be  started  in  December ;  but  for  giving  the 
best  quality  of  fruit  this  section  must  give  way  to 
such  reaches  as  Abec  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
two  varieties  which  require  a  little  more  time  to 
finish  them  properly.  For  succession  we  have 
Belle  Bauoe,  Stirling  Castle,  Royal  Georee, 
Violette  Hative,  and  Bellegarde,  still  one  of  the 
best  Peaches  in  cultivation.  To  the  above,  for 
planting  in  mid-season  and  late  houses,  may  be 


added  a  very  superior  old  Peach  named  DymosMd 
(not  Diamond),  Barrin^n,  Gregory's  Late,  sjod. 
Walburton  Late  Admirable,  a  larae  pale  PcmA, 
equal  to  Noblesse  in  quality,  but  a  shy  setter  unlaas 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened.  Where  more  thsui 
two  varieties  of  Nectarine  are  grown  Lord  Napier 
and  Stanwick  Elruge  should  have  a  place,  the  one  to 
precede  and  the  other  to  succeed  the  indispensable 
Elruge  or  Violette  H&tive.  AU  the  yellow-fles bed 
Nectarines  are  excellent.  As  the  time  is  now 
approaching  for  selecting  trees  from  the  nunery, 
the  first  consideration  should  be  the  stock,  as  tlie 
best  sorts  on  bad  stocks  always  end  in  disappoint- 
ment and  loss. 

Fios. 

By  removal  of  the  roof  lights  and  the  withholding 
of  water  early-forced  pot  trees  will  now  be  losing 
their  leaves  and  going  to  rest.  If  any  small  f  mite 
remain  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  mb  Uieiii  off, 
and  leave  all  quiet  and  undisturbed  until  the  end 
of  October,  when  the  annual  thinning  and  dcansiag 
may  be  performed.  If,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
the  trees  have  been  attacked  by  spider  or  mm^ 
repeated  washings  with  strong  soapy  water  or 
Gishurst  Compound  will  weaken  the  enemy  before 
the  final  cleansing  takes  plaoe.  Where  the  early 
trees  are  planted  out  and  space  is  limited  ^"""^^ 
root  pruning  is  recommended.  The  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  fall  of  the  leaf  is  the  beat  tioM 
for  lifting.  Every  tree  should  be  well  drained 
with  broken  bricks  and  old  rubble,  aod  tlie 
compost,  consisting  of  strong  turfy  loem,  old 
mortar,  and  crushed  bones,  should  be  mixed  vp 
and  used  in  a  drv  state.  Give  particular  attentioBi 
to  trees  in  late  houses  and  cases  against  walls,  as 
scarcity  of  open  air  Figs  is  very  great,  and  a  large 
dessert  in  September  without  a  good  dish  of  this 
delicious  fruit  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Strawbkrbies. 

Let  the  most  forward  plants  of  the  sorts  inteodcid 
for  early  forcing  be  examined  and  moved  from  time 
to  time  to  prevent  the  roots  from  striking  into  the 
ground  or  bottom  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  partly 
plunged.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  oooopy 
very  small  pots  they  will  require  a  supply  of  '^ 


every  day  to  keep  the  soil  from  shrinking  avav 
from  the  sides,  and  an  occasional  syringing  with 
clean  sulphur  water  will  do  no  harm  in  checkav 
spider  and  mildew,  which  sometimes  get  a  hold  a? 
the  plants  and  breaks  out  in  a  very  lively  fans 
when  they  are  introduced  to  the  genial  warmth  oC 
the  forcing  house  early  in  the  spring.  Thia  most 
be  looked  to.  Pay  also  particular  attention  to  the 
mid-season  and  late  sorts  now  making  rapid  growth, 
and  move  them  to  the  most  suitable  plaoea  for 
ripening  up  the  crowns  and  foliage.  Keep  all 
runner  growth  removed  from  young  stock  both 
planted  out  and  in  pots,  giving  an  occasional  aarfaoe 
sprinkling  of  either  artificial  or  liquid  manure,  so 
as  to  build  up  solid,  well  ripened  crowns,  qaite  the 
secret  of  success  for  the  coming  season's  crc^ 
Madresfidd  Court  Gardens.  W.  Ckump. 


SOCIETIES. 

BOYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCUnT. 
Held  on  the  9th  and  10^^  Inst.,  as  luaal,  in  the  «paefo« 
WmTerley  Market,  EdlnbarB^,  this  OTer-popnlar  antinu 
show  presented  one  of  the  rarpriaes  of  the  aeaaon.  for  doaM- 
leea  moat  people  would  expeiet  to  find  the  exfalbitioB  as  a 
reialt  of  the  unpropitiooa  westher  of  the  annuner,  one  <tf 
the  *'  lean  "  kind.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  while  Orapei  aad 
f  rnit  generally  were  staged  in  smaller  qoanUUea  than  anal, 
the  display  as  a  whole,  particnlarly  of  cut  flowers,  left  noClifi« 
to  be  desired.    Some  of  the  chief  classes  were  aa  follow  :— 

Table  of  dessert  fniit  decorated  with  planU  or  cut  llowan 
(Orchids  excluded)  and  foliage.  Prixea  were  offered  for  fratt 
as  distinct  from  decoration,  and  judging  waa  by  points 
Three  competitors  staged,  VLt.  Ooodacre,  Blvaatoo  Siiitis, 
being  first  for  fruit  with  a  total  of  106(  pointa,  and  third  for 
decoration,  with  15  pointa.  The  fruit  included  fine  Ifadns- 
field  Court,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexaodfis 
Grapes,  splendid  Albert  Victor  Nectarinea,  Ribaton  PIppta 
and  Washington  Applea,  fine  Barrington  Peachea,  Mamxtt 
MarilUt  and  Souvenir  du  Congrds  Fears,  Ac  The  toal 
adjuncts,  though  awarded  third,  were  generally  oooddend 
superior  to  the  others ;  Montbretia,  with  apraya  of.  Pianoos 
ramosa  with  light  trails  of  foliage  produced  the  chief  elTeoli. 
The  second  prixe  for  fruit  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Kidd,  gardener 
to  Lord  Elphinatone,  Oarberrr  Tower.  Muaselbnrgh,  with  frail 
that  gained  90^  points,  and  Brat  for  deooratton  with  9} 
pointa.  Tbe  third  prixe  for  fruit  was  secured  by  Mr.  Smitli, 
gardener  to  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenfofd  Castle.  Ualkeith,  wftii 
86^  points,  and  second  for  deoomtloA  with  21|  pointa. 
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fte^aooltocttoii  of  ten  didkM  of  fruit,  Kr.  Ooodftora  wu 
tlM  0O17  exhibitor,  and  to  Itin  th«  ttrtt  priM  wu  awarded. 

FloraoolleetloD  of  ud  dlalies  of  hardy  fralU  prodnoed  In 
tellaod.  Mr.  Day.  lardeow  to  tho  Karl  vi  Galloway. 
«aUovi7  HooM,  was  the  aole  exhibitor.  ataclDg  a  TOry  nice 
lot  aad  leeiiiiiig  the  flnt  prlxo. 

yior  a  oolleetloo  of  twelve  dlahea  of  fnilt  grown  In  an 
ecdwid  hoQM.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  flnt,  staging  magnlfloent 
exanplei  of  Peara,  Nectarlnea,  and  Peaches,  as  well  as 
■nallar  frniU ;  Mr.  H.  OreenUw.  gardener  to  Mr.  Younger, 
Benmore.  AinrUahIre,  was  a  very  good  seoond,  showing 
Antt  equal  to  Mr.  Goodacre  in  not  a  few  sorts. 

The  Grapes,  aa  already  sUted,  were  staged  less  largely 
than  usual,  but  In  many  inatances  the  competition  was  not 
vltbont  that  keenness  that  lends  sest.  not  alone  to  the 
eompstltois,  but  also  the  appreciative  onlooker.  Mr. 
Qoodaere  did  not  ataoe  in  the  six-bunch  class,  Messrs.  D. 
aad  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen.  securing  first  in  a  very  good 
eompsUtioo  with  specially  floe  clusters;  Mr.  Beisant, 
gsfdener  at  Castle  Huntly.  Perthshire,  came  in  a  most 
osditable  second,  his  specimens  of  Madresfleld  Court  being 
psitieolarly  fine  samples  of  that  good  Grape ;  Mr.  W.  Green, 
to  Sir  Charles M.  Palmer,  M.P.,  LcMftus,  also  staging 


veil  tor  third  place. 
WsU-finlshed  duaters  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  secured  the 

am  the  class  for  two  bunches.  Mr.  Hughes,  Peebles, 
fliit,  Mr.  Goodacre  second,  and  Mr.  Day  third.  In  the 
mch  class  Mr.  Goodacre  changed  places  with  Mr.  Dav ; 
Hr.  J.  A  Waon,  gardener  to  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
Xsnnet  Alloa,  being  third. 

For  twe  bunchea  Black  Hamburgh,  a  class  well  filled  with 
■pod  Oiapea,  Mr.  Goodacre  secured  first ;  Mr.  A.  Grieve, 
maMy,  second,  and  Mr.  Kidd  third.  In  the  one  bunch 
dam,  Mr.  Grieve  was  first  with  a  niee  olnsUr  ;  Mr.  Stuart^ 
IHdsner  to  Karl  of  Lauderdale,  Thlristane  CasUe,  seoond;  and 
Hr.  Galloway,  gardener  to  Karl  of  Wemyas,  Gosford,  third. 
Ihsre  were  also  good  examples  of  other  varieties  staged. 


Bolsbly,  Madresfleld    Court  from   Mr. 
fioB  Mr.   Sutherland,  Polmont  Station; 


Alicante 

. Buckland 

jeeeiwater  from  Hr.  Mathieson,  gardener  to  Lord  Kinross, 
<loiioabe,  Korth  Berwick. 

Of  other  fruits  special  mention  may  be  made  of  Peaches, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Bugby.  staging  excellent  Sea  Kagle,  and  the 
IMS  quantltlea  of  Applea  In  single  dishes  as  well  aa  in 
oonwtfcns.  Of  the  lattor  the  Dunn  Memorial  Prixe  of  a 
jsedsl  with  a  money  consideration  added,  brought  out  a 
■Iroug  competition,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fruit  was  in 
UBj  instance  of  inferior  Quality.  The  prise  was  secured  bv 
Vr.  ainelair.  Congmlton  Gardens,  Drem,  with  clean,  well 
IsUMd  fruit ;  Mr.  Day  securing  seoond,  and  Mr.  Murray, 
ivdeuer  to  Karl  of  Ailsa,  Culsean  Castle,  Maybole,  third. 

Ibr  a  collection  of  six  torto  there  was  again  a  strong 
eoapstltkm,  Mr.  Smith,  The  Convent.  Soehampton,  being 
alVitly  ahead  of  the  others;  Mr.  Caddiek.  Caradoe,  Boss, 
Mond ;  Mr.  Gibson,  Kingston-on-Thames,  third. 

A  dSM  for  seedling  Apples  brought  together  a  number  of 
wiristiss,  the  flrst  prixe  being  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Lawrie, 
iMMek,  Ayr ;  Mr.  Murray.  Culsvan,  second ;  Mr.  Flndlay, 
pritDsr  to  Count  Munstor,  Maresfleld,  Sussex,  third. 

li  the  single  diah  classee  were  numerous  examples  of 
fMd  Apples,  but  almost  without  exception  unripe,  such 
iiB>tau>wn  sorto  aa  Lord'  Derby,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Lord 
^nmnor.  Lord  Snffleld,  Ladv  Sndelsy,  James  Grieve,  and 
KodMtan  Orange  being  well  shown. 

Utt  collection  of  Pears  in  twelve  varieties  brought  two 
teonly,  but  both  good,  Mr.  Flndlay  being  first,  and  Mr.  G. 
VieKlDlay.  gardener  to  Karl  Cowper,  Wrest  Park,  second. 

AeoUeetlon  of  six  varteUes.  confined  to  Scotland,  was  not 
■on  keenly  competed  for.  Mr.  Greenlaw,  Benmore,  having 
MliUy  good  fmito,  and  Mr.  Galloway,  gardener  to  Karl  of 
▼cBTSs,  Gosford,  Loogniddry,  second.  In  the  single  classes 
Bouble  examnlea  of  Williams'  Pltmaston  Duchess,  Beurr6 
d'AannUs  and  Dncbesse  d'AngoulAme  occurred. 

Plahtb. 
In  planto  there  was  nothing  very  special,  Mr.  Wood, 


fudsner  to  J. 
Mi«  the  sole 
totprlie.     A 


,  Ksa.,  Oswald  House,  Kdlnbugh, 
exhibitor  in  tne  group  class,  and  securing 
i  prlie.  A  few  good  Orchids  were  staged,  Mr.  Sharp, 
locpadenny,  seenring  all  the  firsts.  The  four  exotic  ferns 
tna  Mr.  Bruce,  gardener  to  P.  Nell  Fraser,  Bsq.,  BockviUe. 
venslso  noteworthy,  and  in  addition  there  were  the  usual 
Cottage  planto,  beaidea  other  flowering  and  foliage  subjecto. 

CUT  FLOWBBS. 

These  fonned  a  remarkable  display,  twelve  and  six  Gladioli 
2rin  mach  superior  to  those  usually  seen.  Mr.  Bennet, 
Berwick;  Mr.  B.  Lawrie,  Preetwici;  and  Mr.  Brydon, 
IsiMsleitben,  taking  the  priies  in  the  order  named. 

Doable  Begonias  from  Mr.  Johnston,  Preetonkirk,  were 
wo  very  fine.  Sweet  Peas  brought  many  competitors,  Mr. 
luleolB,  Duns,  being  flrst  for  twelve  torto,  and  Mr.  I. 
fKNMr.  Corstorphine,ln  the  same  position  for  six  sorto.  the 
mter  being  rema^ably  fine  alike  in  size  and  colour  of 
uoom. 

^Boccs,  though  small,  were  fresh  and  dean.  Mr.  Bennet, 
|<j«ntburgh;  Mr.  Parlane,  Boselea;  and  Mr.  Whyte. 
£slcnibnrgh,  securing  the  chief  prises.  Carnations  shown 
a  Tues  constituted  another  good  feature.  Many  of  the 
^Mooau  were  somewhat  small,  but  in  the  leading  loto  this 
**•  Bot  the  case.  Mr.  Brydon,  Innerleithen,  easily  attaining 
fuit  place  for  these  and  for  Plcoteea.  The  twelve  bunches 
v^berbaoeons  flowers  from  the  same  exhibitor  were  alto 
mwoithy,  and  in  addition  Asters,  ChrFsanthemums, 
sod  Dahlias  were  stsged  in  large  numbers.  1710  prizes  for  a 
Jfoomed  toble  were  secured  respectively  by  Miss  J. 
^udotoih,  Un.  Duncan,  Fogo,  and  Miss  Jane  T.  Campbell. 

YlOETABLKS 

*^|[**baDdsnUy  shown,  the  collections,  though  limited  in 
!S^'  toeing  evidence  of  superior  cultural  skilL  Mr.  J. 
^m,prdener  toB.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Marlow, 
gMUi  lecured  first  place  with  61  pointo;  Mr.  W. 
^rPfr.  TnJliebolton,  Bankfoot,  seoond,  with  6U  pointo,  and 
V.  JUe,  gsrdsner  to  Captain  Soott  Kerr,  Snnlawn,  KoIm, 


third,  with  6S^  points.  Of  single  dishes  mention  may  be 
made  of  Cauliflowers.  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Leeks.  Celery,  and 
Carrots,  as  being  good  examples  of  high  cultivation. 

N0R8IRTMKN. 

In  the  classes  devoted  to  nurserymen  the  strongest  compe- 
tition occurred  in  the  Boee  classes.  The  blooms,  ihough  not 
to  largs  ss  summer  productions,  were  characterised  by 
wonderful  freshnees  and  good  colour,  the  Aberdeen  Bnees 
of  Messrs.  Jamea  Cocker  and  Sons  being  the  best  as  a  whole 
of  those  staged,  this  flrm  securing  flrsto  for  thirty-six. 
eighteen,  and  twelve  blooms  of  pink  Boses  and  for  a 
collection  which  contained  tome  grand  examples  of  the 
various  sections.  OthAr  eminent  growers  were  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  and  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  CroU,  Dundee,  who 
secured  flrst  in  the  Tea  class,  as  alw  for  twelve  scarlet  Boses. 

Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons.  Aberdeen,  were  the  only  exhibi- 
tors In  the  class  for  100  bunches  of  hardy  flowers,  staging  a 
grand  lot  of  the  best  flowers  of  autumn.  Dahlias  were 
shown  well  by  Mr.  Hamill,  The  Vineyard.  Birmingham,  and 

r  Mr.  Smellie,  Buahby.  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sous. 
-^Igh  Blantyre.  Messrs.  George  Mair  and  Son.  Preetwick, 
alone  stageid  Gladioli,  but  these  were  remarkably  flne. 
Mr.  Whitohead.  Selkirk,  had  the  beat  Carnations  staged  in 
vases,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sons  the  flnest  Picotees. 
NOH-coMPBTirnrB  Kxhibitb. 

To  these  was  doe  not  a  little  of  the  success  of  the  show. 
They  formed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  exhibito.  It  Is 
impossible  to  detail  all,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
following:  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Botheaav.  set  up  a 
bettor  than  usual  group  of  Dahlias,  chiefly  of  the  Cactus 


^ 


section,  and  including  other  flowers.    Gold  medaL 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie.  Dundee,  furnished  a  large 
toble  with  material  remarkable  for  Ito  excellent  quality, 
«.a.,  cut  Begonias,  Streptocarpus.  and  planto  of  Celoslas, 
with  tall  fruiting  Apples  In  pots.    SUveriilt  medal. 

Messrs.  A  Ustor  and  Sons,  Botbesay.  staged  specimen 
blooms  of  florist's  flowers,  including  Pansies,  Carnations, 
Plcoteea,  and  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  exhibited  his  usual  toble  of 
Sweet  Poas,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  DoUon  stsged  a  few  varieties  of 
Carnations,  including  Boyalty  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  grown  with 
long  atoms  and  neatly  arrang^    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Blaokmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  staged  a  collection 
of  double  Begonias  In  pots,  including  the  newest  forms,  such 
aa  Boaie,  Lady  Wilmot.  Ac.,  and  Mr.  Jannock.  Dersingham, 
had  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Lllaca.    Silver  medal. 

Measrs.  Cunninriuiin,  Fraser  and  Co.,  Comely  Bank,  for- 
warded an  extensive  group  of  hardy  ahrubs,  conifers,  and 
hardy  flowers  (gold  medal) ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Grieve  and  Sons, 
Bedbraea,  showed  the  last-named  alsa    Silver  medal. 

Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  presented  his  usual  autumn 
diaplay  of  Phloxea,  Carnations,  Pentetemona,  Ac,  with  a 
grufup  of  BasU^thian  fltdcka  and  Hollyhock  «plkas.  Silver 
medal. 

The  very  attractive  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  King 
Bdward,  was  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Angus,  Penicuik,  to  which 
an  award  of  merit  was  given. 

Carnations  were  shown  by  Msssn.  Kent  Md  Brydon, 
Darlington  (bronxe  medal);  by  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons. 
Bdinborgh  (silver-gUt  medal);  and  by  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather,  Kelso,  who  made  a  very  effective  display  of  thcM 
popular  flowers  (sold  medalX 

A  small  but  well-fumlshed  table  of  flowering  Orchids  was 
arranged  from  the  esUbllshntent  of  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  SU  Aliians,  and  a  very  large  Ubie  of  miscellaneous 
planto  by  Mr.  John  Downie,  144,  Princes  Street,  Bdln- 
burgh.    Silver-gilt  medaU 

Kxtonaive  groups  of  planto  were  arranged  on  the  floor  of 
the  building  by  tome  of  the  large  trade  firms,  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Co..  Watorloo  Place,  baring  a  massive  arrange- 
ment. In  which  their  novel  dwarf  salmon-coloured  double 
Geranium  Coronation  (Hm  waa  prominently  beauUfuL 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  B.  B.  Laird  and  Sons,  Limited,  occupied  a  large 
amount  of  space  with  one  of  their  artistically  arranged 
groups,  in  which  many  Dracisnas,  standard  Crotons,  Liliums, 
retarded  Azalea  mollis,  and  handtome  Palms  and  Cycads 
were  employed  with  good  effect.    Gold  medal. 

Another  extonsive  group  waa  arranged  by  Messrs.  T. 
Methven  and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street.  This  was  perhaps 
the  flnest  arrangement  and  the  most  generally  effective  In 
the  exhibition.  Little  groups  of  LUium  lai)clfolium  In 
variety,  with  Chrysanthemums,  entered  largely  into  ito 
composition,  which  was  at  once  a  little  bit  formal,  and  at 
the  same  time  just  sufficiently  bold  to  produce  no  effect  of 
over-tilmness.    Gold  medaL 

Another  feature  of  a  different  kind  was  the  collection  of 

Eiett,  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other  floral  arrangemento 
oed  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Ck>.,  floristo.  Edinburgh, 
entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  whole  of 
these,  the  excellency  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
gold  medal  which  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitors. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  B.  Lawrie,  Boselea.  Prestwick,  for  Apple  trees  in  poto ; 
to  Messrs.  William  Thomson  and  Sons,  Clovenfords,  a  silver- 
gilt  medal  for  fruit ;  to  the  Banelagh  Nursery  Company, 
a  bronze  medal  for  an  exhibit  of  Asparagus  myriocladus ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  Bowal  a  bronze  medal  for  Pentotemona 

Nbw  Plants. 

A  more  than  ordinary  number  of  prodncto  was  before  the 
committees  of  the  society  for  awards.  The  following  are 
thoee  that  were  considered  worthy  of  distinction  :— 

Carnation  Francis  Samuelt'on^  toft  apricot,  from  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bmtherston,  gardener  to  F.  Samnelston,  Esq.,  Bracken- 
burgh  Hall,  Thirsk.  a  first-class  certiflcate. 

Awards  of  merit  were  conferred  respectlvelv  on 

Cactut  Dahlia  Lucifer  and  /^ancy  DahUa  WiUiamSkeldon^ 
from  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Bothesay ;  a  sport  from 
(^rysanthemum  B.  Curtis  named  Janet  H.  Grieve,  with  pure 
white  flowers,  and  on  G.  J.  Cutler  Grieve,  a  bronzy  brown 
sport  from  Casimlr-Perier.  both  from  Messrs.  J.  Grieve 
and  Sons,  Bedbraes  Pilrig,  Edinburgh.  Also  to  a  red-flowered 
Fuchsia  of  the  fulgens  type,  named  Bev.  H.  Hennel,  from 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Botheaay. 


EAST  ANGUAN  HOBTICULTUBAL  CXUB 
Thi  chief  feature  at  the  September  meeting  of  this  dub* 
held  in  Norwich  a  few  days  ago,  was  an  easay  competition  for 
prizes  generously  offered  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros..  Limited, 
upon  *'  Fruit  Growing  for  Cottagers  and  those  with  small 
holdings,  giving  the  best  sorto  to  grow."  It  was  rather  to  be 
deplored  that  out  of  such  a  large  number  of  members  only 
two  of  the  *'  craft "  should  send  in  papers.  These  wero  both 
practical  papers,  and  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
Some  good  pointo  were  raised  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
especially  that  of  the  grower  for  market  in  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  grade  and  pack  his  fruit  and  combine  to  flnd  the 
heat  market,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  foreigner  doea. 
The  paper  sent  in  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie,  Pinebanks,  Thorpe. 
was  awarded  flrst  prize,  and  the  seoond  to  Mr.  F.  Palmer, 
Fernhill  Gardens,  Thorpe. 

Another  noteble  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  varied 
collection  of  edible  and  poisonous  fungi,  set  up  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Dobbla,  who  also  read  a  short  paper  upon  them  and  their 
uses.  Other  non-competitive  exhibito  comprised  a  grand 
collection  of  single  Begonia  blooms  from  Mr.  T.  NoUey, 
Thorpe  St.  Andrew  ;  some  Bean  pods  of  an  African  variety, 
2  feet  8  Inches  long,  brought  up  by  Mr.  Bobert  Holmes, 
Tuckswood  Farm.  Norwich ;  and  a  stond  of  choice  Cactus 
Dahlias  from  the  Mhool  garden  of  the  Nelson  Street  Boys' 
Board  School,  of  which  Mr.  C.  Hubbard— himself  an  enthu- 
siastic horticulturist  and  botanist— is  head  master. 

In  the  third  and  flnal  competition  for  two  challenge  bowla, 
Mr.  C.  Hinea,  gardener  to  Garrett  Taylor,  Esq.,  TrowM, 
secured  both,  a  very  credltoble  performance.  For  the  one 
presented  by  Mrs.  Louis  Tillett,  he  had  Mt  up  a  good 
collection  of  fruit.  For  that  preMUted  by  Mrs.  B.  T. 
Boardman  he  had  to  exhibit  six  bunchea  of  herbaceous 
flowers,  and  here  he  was  cIoMly  followed  by  Mr.  F.  Canlngton, 
an  amateur,  who  only  loat  In  the  aggregate  by  8  pointa.  The 
monthly  exhibition  of  cut  flowers  and  vegetoblea  was  held, 
Cactua  Dahlias  and  French  Beans  being  well  shown.   Among 

thoM  present  su] " — *..--»—. w_  ,  «. — . 

Messrs.  T.  F 
B.  Holmes^ 
(ieorge  Daniels. 


■esent  supporting  the  chairman.  Mr.  J.  Powley,  were 
T.  B.  Field,  J.  W.  Church.  G.  iMivlsbn^.  E.  Barnes, 
mes,   E.   Peaks,  J.   E.  Clayton,   G.  Hubbard,  and 


MANCHESTEB  DAHLIA  SHOW. 

TBI  northern  show  of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  was  held 
in  the  exhibition  houw,  in  combination  with  the  Manchester 
Boval  Botonloal  and  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  11th  and 
12th  Inst.  It  proved  a  decided  success, 'but,  unfortunately, 
was  not  patronised  by  visitors  to  the  extent  it  deserved. 
All  the  arrangemento  were  carried  out  under  the  supervisioo 
of  Mr.  P.  Weathera 

Thirty-six  blooms,  show  and  fancy,  distinct :  'Mr.  (Siarlea 
Turner.  Slough,  gained  the  position  oT  honour  with  a  very 
flne  stond  of  Duchess  of  Albany,  Maud  Fellowea,  Arthur 
Bawlings,  Daniel  Oomtsh,  P.  T.  BawUngs,  Arthur  Ocock, 
Mrs.  C.  NoyeS,  and  others;  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Famham, 
second,  with  a  good  lot ;  and  Mr.  J.  Smellie.  Burv,  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms,  show  and  fancy :  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale, 
Sevenoaks,  gained  thepremier  position,  having  good  blooms 
of  Daniel  Cornish,  Slarry  Keith,  Merlin.  Henry  Walton, 
Diadem,  J.  T.  West.  A.  Bawling,  T.  Pearce,  Beliance,  and 
others. 

Twelve  varieties,  distinct :  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons  led 
with  a  good  stond.  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  Buabon,  being  seoond. 

Twelve  Cactus  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  each : 
Mr.  Jamea  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  was  flrst  with 
Mrs.  Mawlev,  Oliver  Twist,  H.  J.  Jones.  Ella  Kraemar.  Mt«. 
J-  W.  WUklnton,  Falcon,  Balnbow,  do. ;  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Sallsbniy.  were  seoond  with  a  good  stand, 
including  Imperator,  Wiutome,  do. ;  Messrs.  J.  (3ieal  and 
Sons  third. 

Twenty-four  blooms.  Cactus  varieties,  distinct:  First, 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  (2o.,  with  good  blooms  of 
Minnie  West.  J.  H.  Jackton,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Phineas, 
Karkl,  Mrs.  J.  Crowe,  and  others:  Mr.  J.  Smellie  waa 
second  with  tome  flne  flowers ;  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
third. 

Twelve  Cactus  varieties,  six  bloonu  of  each,  arranged  in 
vases  with  any  foliage,  grasses,  or  berries :  First,  Mr.  M.  V. 
Scale,  with  a  very  fine  lot  tastefully  arranged  with  Ions 
stems ;  Messrs.  Keynes.  Williams  and  Co.  were  seoond,  ana 
Mr.  W.  Treseder  third. 

Twelve  varieties  Pompons,  ten  blooms  of  each :  First,  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  with  beautiful  flowers  of  Bacchus. 
Emily  Hopper,  Nellie  Broomhead,  Daisy,  Silvia,  Queen  of 
Whites,  Darkest  of  All.  San  Toy,  and  others ;  Messrs.  M.  V. 
Scale  and  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.  took  seoond  and  third 
respectively. 

Twelve  single  varietlea.  in  bunchea  of  ten,  brought  a 
brilliant  display,  In  which  Messrs.  J.  CTheal  and  Sons  won 
with  beautiful  types  of  Vesuvius,  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Tommy, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Hilda,  and  Victoria ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale 
was  an  excellent  second. 

Amatkubs. 

Eighteen  varieties,  show  and  fancy:  Mr.  T.  Jonea, 
Buabon,  had  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  E.  T.  Mathews.  Derby ; 
third.  Mr.  T.  Shawcros^.  Stretford.  Twelve  blooms :  The  flrst 
prize  tokerwas  Mr.  J.  Pilling,  Hyde. 

Twelve  blooms.  Cactus  varieties,  distinct :  Messrs.  K  T. 
Mathews,  J.  Pilling,  and  T.  Shawcross  were  flrst,  seoond, 
and  third  respectively.  For  six  varieties,  Mr.  F.  H. 
McGrath,  Huddersfleld,  was  flrst.  For  three  vases,  six 
blooms  of  each,  Mr.  T.  Jonea  was  the  winner. 

Six  varieties,  Pompons,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms :  First 
and  second  were  Messrs.  T.  Shawcross  and  Herbert  Massey, 
Didsbury.  Vase  of  twelve,  arranged  for  effect:  Mr.  T. 
Jones  secured  the  chief  award. 

LOOAL  CLAB8BS. 

Twelve  show  and  fancy :  First,  Mr.  E.  Potts.  Handforth ; 
seoond.  Mr.  Herbert  Massey ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Shawcross.  Six 
show  or  fancy :  First,  Mr.  J.  Pilling. 

Six  Pompons,  six  in  each  bunch :  The  winners  were 
Messrs.  E.  Potto,  H.  Massey,  and  Lady  Annette  de  Traflord. 
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Twenty-four  Csctui  v&rietiei :  First,  Mr.  T.  Shmwcross ; 
■econd,  Lady  Annette  de  Trafford.  For  twelve  varieties, 
Mr.  £.  Potts  and  Mr.  Herbert  Maasey  were  placed  as  named. 

Kbw  Dahlias. 
Certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder  for  Maryl 
and  lo  Messrs.  J.  Slredwick  and  Son  fur  George  Gordon* 
Rainbow,  Hereward^  and  Comet. 

NOK-OOMPETITIVK  EXHIBITS. 

These,  as  usual,  occupied  a  prominent  position  and  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  Large  gold  medals 
were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Hobbles,  Limited,  Dereham,  for  a 
T«iy  attractive  display  of  Dahlias  in  great  variety ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Bobinson,  Manchester,  for  an  exhibit 
of  some  seventy  varieties  of  Lettuce  and  a  pleasing  display 
of  cut  Dahlias. 

Gold  medals  were  given  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and 
Tait,  Manchester,  for  a  grand  display  of  Tomatoes  in  about 
seventy  varieties  (red,  yellow,  and  white) ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
White  for  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  Mont- 
bretias,  Gladioli.  Lllinms,  Phloxes,  Ac,  being  most  effec- 
tive. Stems  of  Tomato  White's  Majestic  carried  seven  good 
fruits  to  the  bunch. 

Sliver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  J.  A.  Bruce, 
Didsbury,  for  an  excellent  display  of  Chrysanthemums, 
hardy  cut  flowers,  Ac. ;  Mr.  J.  fiobson,  for  a  large  display 
of  Dahlias :  and  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Bottaesay,  for  an 
exhibit  of  Dahlias,  well  arranged. 

A  silver  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  L.  PatUson,  Shrews- 
bury, for  a  collection  of  Pansies  and  Violas.  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  staged  a  selection  of  his  new  Dahlias.  Messrs. 
DioksoDs,  Chester,  had  an  exhibit  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  and  cut  Dahlias. 

Mr.  J,  Sobson,  Altrincham,  secured  the  gold  medal  in  the 
open  competition  for  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  with  a 
very  flue  display,  that  included  a  large  number  of  Liliums. 

MOFFAT  AND  UPPKE  ANNANDALS. 
This  show,  held  In  connexion  with  the  large  agricultural 
ahow  at  the  popular  summer  resdrt  c^  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire, 
on  the  11th  inst,  was,  as  a.  whole,  of  equal  quality  to  those 
of  former  years,  the  number  of  entries  showing  a  slight 


Interest  in  the  gardeners'  class  centred  chiefly  in  the 
8  feet  by  4  feet  Ubie  competition.  In  which  a  flue  arrange- 
ment from  Sricstane  greenhouses  (gardener,  Mr.  Ewen 
Cameron)  was  flrst ;  Mr.  William  Murray,  Ardenholm,  being 
a  good  second.  Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  Craiglelands,  was  flrst  for 
-stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  Mr.  Csmeron  was 
^eooDd.  while  for  foliage  plants  the  positions  were  reversed. 
Mr.  Adam  Ranhlne.  Vlcarlands,  who  carried  off  the  Lilium 

Owes  second  for  Fuchsias,  being  beaten  by  Mr.  John 
ton,  Heywood. 

Other  awards  for  pot  plants  which  made  a  capital  show 
were  as  follow :— Early  Chrysanthemums:  First,  John 
Hamilton ;  second,  W.  Murray.  Stove  or  greenhouse  plants : 
First,  Ewen  Cameron ;  second,  Luke  Fraser.  Hardy  Ferns : 
First,  Ewen  Cameron  ;  second,  W.  Murray.  Exotic  Ferns : 
First,  W.  Murray ;  second,  L.  Fraser.  Coleus :  First,  L. 
Fraser;  second,  W.  Murray.  Begonias :  First,  W.  Murray ; 
second,  L.  Fraser.  Zonal  Geraniums :  First,  J.  Hamilton; 
second,  E.  Cameron.  Plants  for  toble  decoration:  First, 
L.  Fraser ;  second,  James  Allen,  Arundel  House,  Dumfries. 
Mr.  Cameron  was  awarded  the  silver  medal  for  the  most 
meritorious  plant  In  this  class. 

Cut  flowers  also  were  very  creditable,  especially  flat 
petalled  Asters,  for  which  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  Alfred  Cottage. 
was  flrst,  and  Mr.  B.  Bichardson,  Mofiat,  second.  For  hardy 
heriMceouB  plants,  Mr.  Cameron  was  flrst,  and  Mr.  Murray 
second  ;  for  Boses,  Mr.  Fraser  flrst  and  Mr.  Allan  second  ; 
for  Dahlias,  Mr.  James  Baphael,  Langshaw,  flrst,  and  Mr. 
James  Purves,  Marchbankwood,  second ;  for  Sweet  Peas, 
Mr.  W.  Murray  flrst,  and  Mr.  J.  M'AllUter,  Drumcrieff, 
aeoond  ;  for  hand  bouquet,  Mr.  J.  M'Oillivray,  Craigiebum, 
flrst,  and  Mr.  E.  (Cameron,  second ;  for  wedding  bouquet. 
Mr.  J.  M'GiUivray  flrst,  and  Mr.  L.  Fraser  second. 

Fruit  and  vegeUbles  were  not  so  good  as  usual,  but  never- 
theless some  excellent  exhibits  were  forward.  The  Grape 
prixes  were  won  as  follows :— Black  Grapes  (Hamburghs) : 
First,  D.  Anderson,  Sunnybrae;  second,  E.Cameron.  Grapes 
^Hamburghs  excluded):  First,  D.  Anderson;  second,  E. 
Cameron.  White  Grapes:  First,  James  Allen.  Finest 
flavoured  Grapes:  First,  J.  Allen;  second,  D.  Anderson. 
Finest  bloom  :'  First,  K  Cameron  ;  second,  J.  Allen. 

Messrs.  Palmer  and  Son,  Annan,  had  on  exhibition  a  flue 
stand  of  Boses, 

BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 
Chiswiok,  Sbptbmbir  11. 
A  lORnvQ  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee  was  held 
on  the  above  date,  Mr.  H.  Balderson  presiding.  Also 
present  were  Messrs.  0.  Thomas,  G.  Keif,  W.  Bates,  G. 
Woodward,  H.  Esling,  J.  Jaques,  H.  J.  Wright.  J.  Smith, 
and.  A.  Dean,  thus  forming  a  full  quorum.  The  attention  of 
the  committee  was  first  given  to  Potatoes,  of  which  a  large 
collection  of  old  and  new  varieties  had  been  grown.  Gene- 
rally leafage  had  disappeared ;  only  in  a  few.  cases  was  it 
still  green,  and  these  varieties  had  to  be  omitted.    Some 

Bve  splendid  crops  of  tubers;  others  very  poor  ones. 
sease  was  very  little  in  evidence.  Eight  varieties  were 
selected  for  the  cooking  test,  all  being  very  good  croppers. 
The  cooking  of  the  tubers  is  in  their  coau,  and  is  always 
remarkably  well  done. 

Of  these,  when  tested,  two  varieties  out  of  Reveral  sent  by 
Lord  Carew  from  Ireland  obtained  awards.  To  Lim  Gray,  a 
very  fine  cropper,  tubers  oval,  round,  and  a  nice  even 
sample,  was  given  a  first-class  certificate,  as  It  cooked  so 
admirably. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  Maid  of  Coll,  also  a  fine 
cropper,  with  handsome  white,  roundish  tubers. 

An  award  of  merit  was  slso  given  to  Dalmeny  Beauty 
<J.  SmlthX  a  very  heavy  cropper,  tubers  longlsh,  round,  and 
'White ;  and  to  H.  Flncham  (nncham,  KentX  also  white,  and 


a  heavy  cropper.  An  old  variety,  Daniels'  Special,  cerlifl- 
cated  ill  1804,  was  fwund  excellent  and  a  heavy  cropper. 

A  large  collection  of  Tomatoes  In  pots  under  glass  was 
seen,  but  none  were  regarded  as  worthy  of  any  award. 
Nearly  all  the  varieties  grown  were  excellent  croppers,  atid 
generally  were  very  even  in  appearance. 

A  flue  mid-season  Cauliflower,  head  solid,  white,  and 
compact-habited,  named  Dammanii's  Eclipse,  secured  an 
award  of  merit.  A  quantity  of  coarse  Kales  and  Cabbages 
also  were  seen,  but  none  of  them  were  suited  for  garden 
culiure. 

Drill  Hall. 

Thk  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  of  an  exceptionally  inter- 
eating  character,  both  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  the 
exhibits  snd  of  the  nature  of  these.  Hardy  flowers.  Orchids, 
miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  all  unusually  well  snown ;  and  there  was  in 
addition  an  exhibition  of  fungi,  both  edible  and  poisonous. 
Everyone  seemed  interested  in  these,  most  of  which  possessed 
a  further  attraction  in  that  they  were  labelled  either  poisonous 
or  edible.  The  tables  upon  which  they  were  displayed 
were  thronged  with  people  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
lecture  given  by  Dr.  M.  C.  (k)oke  upon  edible  fungi  was  very 
largely  attended. 

It  is  not  often  that  three  gold  medals  are  awarded  at  a  Drill 
Hall  meeting,  but  this  was  the  case  on  Tuesday  last,  the 
recipients  being  Mes»rs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton, 
Bradford,  for  a  display  of  Orchids  that  was  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  choicest  collections  ever  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Bobinson,  Manchester,  for  an  exhibit  of 
Lettuces  containing  no  less  than  slxty-ei^bt  varieties,  and 
Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Limited,  for  a  grand  exhibit  of 
Nepenthes. 

Orouid  CoMMirrBX. 

Present:  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Crawshay.  W.  Boxall,  J.  W.  Odell,  H.  Uttle, 
Jeremiah  Col  man,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Young,  J.  Wilson 
Potter.  W.  H.  White,  F.  W.  Ashton,  A.  McBean,  F.  J. 
Thome,  G.  F.  Moore,  Francis  Wellesley,  H.  Ballantine,  and 
J.  G.  Fowler. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks, 
had  an  admirable  display  of  Orchids,  among  which  were 
many  fine  hybrids,  most  of  which  have  at  one  time  or 
another  received  first-class  certificates  or  awards  of  merit. 
Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Brasso-Cattleya  glgas- 
dlgbyana,  Cattleya  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whlteley,  C.  fulvesoens  (with 
ri^  orange-yellow  throat  and  pink-edged  lip),  C.  Mrs.  Pitt, 
C.  HarrisonsB  var.  Alexandias  (a  lovely  flower  of  purest 
white,  except  for  a  green  tinge  on  the  Up),  C.  Iris  (bloolor  x 
aurea),  C.  Germania  (schofleldlana  x  nardyana),  Brasso- 
LasUa  pnrpurato-digbyana  var.  marglnata  (a  lovely  flower, 
the  large  lip  a  soft  neb  purple  and  the  throat  white),  L.-C. 
Callistoglossa,  Sophro-Cattleya  Heatonensis  <rahy-red),  Lt-C. 
Clive,  and  others.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfleld,^ 
exhibited  a  good  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum  varieties,  BuItM4>hyllum  Lobbli,  Oncidlum 
carthaginense,  Cyprlpedium  Olivia.  Yanda  Hookerl.  Cat- 
tleya gaskelllana  alba,  C.  lawrenceanum  hyeanum  Vanner's 
variety  (a  darker  green  than  usual),  C.  Mrs.  George  Truffault, 
and  S4>me  Oncidinms.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  SUmford  Hill,  N.  (gardener.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Thurgood),  showed  a  group  of  Orchids  that  included  Cattleya 
gaskelliaua  alba,  C.  armainvllllerense  (gigas  x  Mendelli),  a 
handsome  form;  Miltonia  Bluntll  variety,  Cyprlpedium 
Felicity,  Eulophia  guineensis,  Odontoglossum  blctonieuse 
album,  Yanda  ccDrulea,  and  others.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans,  exhibited  some  very 
good  hybrid  Lselias  and  Cattleyas.  We  noticed  Cattleya 
Lord  Bothschlld  (gaskelllana  x  dowiana  var.  aurea),  C. 
MastersonlsB  (Loddigesli  x  lablata),  L.-C.  canhamiana  var., 
L.-C.  AtalanU  (C.  Warsoewiesii  x  L..C.  elegans),  L.-C. 
Herga  (L.-C.  elegans  var.  Turnerl  X  C.  gaskelllana).  Cypri- 
pedium  I'ransvaal  (chamberlalninnum  x  rothschlldlanum). 
C.  purpurato-Veltchli  (purpura!  um  x  Yeitchi),  and  other 
Orchids  were  included.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
several  good  hybrid  Orchid»— for  instance,  Cattleya  C^ane 
(C.  MosslsB  X  gutUU  Leopoldl),  C.  pittiana  (C.  dowiana 
aurea  X  granulosa  schofleldlana)  L.-C.  haroldlana  (L.  tene- 
brosa  X  C.  hardyana),  and  L.-C.  Eunomia  (L.  pumila  var. 
dayana  X  C.  gaskelllana). 

Mr.  Timmls,  Stone  Hall,  Oxted,  Surrey,  showed  a  plant  of 
Cattleya  Loddigesli,  bearing  four  flue  racemes  of  flowers. 
Cultural  commendation. 

T.  M.  Crook,  Eiq.,  Hoshton,  near  Preston  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Perks),  showed  several  Orchids,  two  of  which  obtained 
award  of  merit. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  White),  showed  Polystachya  buchaniana  var. 
viride  (botanical  certificate) ;  L.  C.  Proserpine  (L.  dayana  X 
C.  velntlna) ;  L.  C.  purpurato-schillerlana,  Oncidlum  booth- 
iana,  bearing  a  profusion  of  small  yellow  snd  brown  flowers ; 
Miltonia  bleuana,  Bulbophyllum  Mlcholitzii,Dlsa  grandiflora, 
with  twenty-four  blooms  on  a  raceme;  and  Pholidota 
chinense.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

C.  H.  Fellinff,  Esq.  (eardener,  Mr.  C.  Stocking),  showed 
some  hybrid  Cyprlpedlums,  for  instance,  Cyprlpedium  Elise 
(Pallas  X  rothschlldlanum) ;  C.  massalanum  (superclliare  X 
rothschlldlanum),  and  lawrenceanum  X  rothschlldlanum.  The 
planu  were  very  vigorous  and  bearing  flue  scapes  of  flowers. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

Nrw  Orchids. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to 

ZygopeUUum  roebUnpianum..—A  hybrid  between  Z.  ros- 
tratum  and  Gauterii.  It  is  a  striking  fiower,  and  a  VHluable 
addition  to  hybrid  Zygopetalums.  The  lip  Lb  richly  coloured, 
being  heavily  splashed  with  purplish  rose,  deepening  to 
purple  towards  the  top.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  brown, 
with  a  wide  border  of  rich  green,  making  an  effective  con- 
trast with  the  brightly  coloured  lip.  This  plant  was  »-hown 
by  C.  G.  Boebllng,  Esq.,  U.S. A.  (through  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Sons,  St.  Albans).  It  was  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris's  rooms  yesterday  (Friday),  and  the 


proceeds  given  to  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  buildiK 
luud. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to 

Cypripedium  raffariianum.  —  C.  lathamlannin  and  C 
Charles worthii  are  the  parents  of  this  hybrid.  The  Isqee, 
broad  dorsal  sepal  is  pale  rosy  purple,  and  Uie  sepsli  sod 
petals  are  purplish  brown.  From  T.  M.  Crook,  Esq.,  H(h1>- 
ton,  near  Preston. 

Cypripedium  laicrene^anum  (/ro^rucianum.— This  wsishs 
shown  by  T.  M.  Crook.  Esq. 

Fruit  aud  Vbqetablk  (X>MxiTTn. 

Present :  Messrs.  George  Bnnyard  (chairman),  H.  BsIdfl^ 
son,  Henry  Esling,  T.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex.  Dcss, 
George  Keif,  J.  Jaques,  H.  Markharo,  Owen  Tbomss,  Q.  £. 
Maycock,  J.  Willard,  Jomes  H.  Veitch,  A.  H.  Peanos, 
H.  Somers  Bivers,  W.  Poupart.  B.  Molyueux,  Edwio  Bcekctt. 
and  J.  Cheal.  ^ 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounalow  Nurseries,  Middle- 
sex, exhibited  baskets  of  Apples  in  excellent  oonditioo,  sad 
making  altogether  a  fine  display.    Duchess  Favooiite  vm   i 
brillantly  coloured,  and  Willlama'  Favourite,  Carlisle  Cutk,  \ 
Peasgood's  »Nonsuch,  Okera  (beautifully  oolouredX  Outls  ^ 
Major,  (}oodenough's  Nonsuch.  The  Queen,  Wealthy,  Otsss- 
dier^and  Bed  Quarrenden  were  all  very  good  dishes.  SUra^ 
gilt  KnightUn  medal. 

Several  Melons  were  exhibited  from  various  sources,  bat 
no  awards  were  made,  the  flavour  in  all  cases  being  Intotal 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  showed  a  dtafa  of 
Apples,  and  Mr.  Charles  Boss.  Welford  Park  (kaim, 
Newbury,  showed  a  new  Apple  Buddy,  very  richly  ookwled 
(EvklinvlUe  Seedling  x  M^re  du  MdnageX 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bich,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Sandford,  anreUIL 
sent  Apple  Bich  s  Favourite. 

Messrs.  Dickson  and  Bobinson,  Manchester,  were  awarded 
a  gold  medal  for  a  splendid  exhibit  of  Lettuce,  oompiiiisi 
sixty-eight  varieties,  really  a  remarkable  display.  Anosf 
the  new  ones  were  Little  Gem,  a  miniature  Cos  variety ;  M 
Kitchener.  Cabbage,  very  large  and  tender;  Summer fll^f- 
horn,  much  resembling  Endive,  a  very  pretty  form ;  ^^^ 
tion,  a  flne  large  Cabbage  variety.  Other  good 
Verdant  Green,  the  darkest  coloured  of  any ;  Oiat 
Champion  White,  both  Cos  varieties ;  Early  Ohto. 
Casard,  Golden  Spotted,  beautifully  marked  ^  ' ' 
Fearnought,  Iceberg,  Hartwell,  Budolph's  Fav  _ 
of  Cornwall,  Supreme,  Immensity,  large  brown 
head,  Buttercup,  a  small  yellow  variety;  '  ~ 
Stubbomhead,  aud  Unrivalled.  Of  red  on 
Matador,  Maivel,  Continuity,  Firatling,  and 
the  best. 

Mr.  F.  H.  BandaU,  gardener  to  J.  Watt  Perkiai^A|, 
Sldbnry  Lodge,  Edgware,  showed  a  new  Bunner  DuiuMm 
Prince,  a  cross  between  Sutton's  Tender  and  Tt«  m/L 
Garter's  White  Czar,  and  although  it  appeared  to  be  nMI» 
no  a«rard  was  made. 

Mr.  G.  Bow,  gardener  to  the  Dowagei  ConolM  d 
Harroby,  High  Ashunt,  Dorking,  ahowed  a  new  "'"" 
garden  Pea  called  Beau  Ideal. 

Potato  Becompense  (a  hybrid  between  Beauty  of 

and   Champion   of    Scotland,  both   good  disease-i 

varieties)  aud  King's  Autocrat  Pea  were  weU  shown  lyfe 
George  King,  East  Homden,  Essex. 

FUNOL 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  of  poisonoos  aiidlW» 
fungi,  but  some  of  the  cards  were  dUplaced,  so  tMi^ 
was  not  possible  in  some  cases  to  know  who  w«ltt» 
exhibitors. 

A.  Seth  Smith,  Esq.,  Sllvermere,  <3obham,  Surrey  (^ 
doner,  Mr.  Quartermau),  showed  a  collection  of  ftt|B|M>^ 
edible  and  poisonous.  Among  the  former  were  nW^ 
hepatloa,  small  orange-red ;  Amanita  mbescens,  Ismt  |HI 
brown ;  Cantharellus  clbarius,  yellow ;  Paxlllns  iii*«IS 
large  dark  brown ;  and  others.  Of  poisonous  fao|i  tM» 
were  Amanita  nappa,  almost  white ;  Bussnla  emetics,  biipt 
red  ;  and  many  others  unnamed.  The  largest  of  sil  ns 
Polyparus  betulinus. 

Mr.  Willsrd,  Holly  Lodge,  showed  Fomes  ansUslii,  % 
huge  and  extremely  hard  fungus  from  South  Ameilcs. 

The  collection  shown  by  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  and  C.  Cra*- 
land,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  secretary  of  the  Mycological  Soe^ 
Halifax,  Yorks,  comprised  both  edible  and  poisoDoai  hap 
In  great  variety  of  form  and  colouring.  .^^ 

Dr.  H.  Franklin  Parsons,  Oakhurst,  4,  Park  Hill  ttj 
Croydon,  and  J.  H.  Holland,  Esq.,  Dean  House,  Ish  of 
Wight,  included  In  their  exhlblU  of  fungi  Lactariosvireseiia 
(almost  black  above  and  white  belowX  Agaricui  elvea» 
(large,  dark,  brown),  Amanita  mbescens  (porpllih  orojj 
large,  chocolate  colour  beneath),  Pazillus  atrotomeDtan* 
(velvety  brown  above,  yellowish  brown  beneath,  WV 
Fistullna hepatica (the VegeUble  Beef  Steak, so csUedM 
lU  resemblance  to  that  article  of  foodX  Cantharellas  d'^^'T 
(of  curious  distorted  growth,  rich  yellowX  »w*  ""SSJiT 
others.  The  great  Puff  Ball  (Lycoperdon  bovlsuX  *°"*|^ 
edible,  is  of  huge  size,  whiu.  marked  with  brown:  »• 
Horse  Mushroom  (Agaricus  arvenslsX  a  very  large  Jinai' 
room ;  and  LeploU  rachodes  (edlbleX  of  very  elegant  fiWBi 
were  ot  her  remarkable  ones.  .,^i«. 

Carlton  Bea,  Esq.,  Worcester,  also  exhibited  »  »"*2£: 
of  fungi,  among  them  being  Bussula  cyanoxaotba,  deep  rW' 
red,  a  delicious  esculent,  as  well  as  many  of  those  siravj 
mentioned.  _    ,^ 

J.    F.   Bayner,   Esq.,   Highfleld,   Southsmpton ;  JSET 
Brlstow,  Esq.,  Manfleld  Cottage,  Primrose  Hiil.Tonbridger 
and  the  Essex  Field  Club  also  showed  collections  of  fangt 
Floral  CoMntTTBi. 

Present :  Messrs.  V 
Green,  H.  B.  May,  »nuKr.  *T»i»i;r.  aui^  — vtuitar 
McLeod,  W.  Howe,  O.  Beuthe,  Charles  Dixon,  C.  J.»kJ- 
Charles  Jeffries,  B.  W.  Wallace.  J.  W.  Barr,  W.  P.  3*<^ 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  Jamea,  Charies  Bllck,  O^'^Jrtl 
H.  J.  Cutbusb,  George  Gordon,  Charles  B.  Pearson,  •»  "^ 
Bev.  F.  Page  Boberis. 

From  Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Cbelies,  csme> 
good  things  of  stove  plants  and  the  like,  and  i 


l^LORAL  UOMMtTTBI.  _         rj,* 

.  W.  Marshall  (chalnnao),  R  Dew»,  Joy 
y,   James    Walker.   Amos  ^*J^,' ^„ 
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Draeaoa  Victori*.  of  which  aome  hmlf  a  doxen  plants  were 
abova,  were  extremely  good.  Uaheoarla  carnea  waa  very 
pnttj,  with  pale  flesh  flowers  above  a  dotted  leafage. 
C^ri^^cia  Woodii  as  a  basket  trailer  waa  uoteworthy,  and, 
span  from  these,  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotous,  and  other  such 
thinfs  were  freely  represented.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

The  Fern  group  from  Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton, 
wu  largely  made  np  of  Qletchenias,  mostly  well-grown 
ezinples.  We  noted  0.  flabellaU,  0.  semivestiU,  O. 
dicsrps,  0.  Speluncse,  and  others.  Several  Davallias  were 
ifauwn,  and  the  pretty  Aspleuiom  cicatarinm  was  In  fine 
lorm.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

MesRv.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  showed  a  good  lot 
ot  hardy  things  in  many  popular  kinds.  Phloxes,  Gladioli, 
Anaryllis  Belladonna,  Helianthi,  Delphiniums,  Sedum 
•psctabile,  early  Asters,  Lilium  speclosum  in  variety,  and 
sUien  were  in  great  array ;  indeed,  the  groap  was  a  good 
soe,  and  included  the  best  in  each  set.  Bomneya  Ck>ulteri 
ud  Iris  bexagona  were  notable  plants,  aa  also  the  herbaceous 
Lobeliaa.    SUver-gilt  BanksUn  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Sedhill,  set  up  a  group 
of  early  Chrysanthemums  of  good  sorta.  We  noted  Carrie, 
^Ikiw ;  Nellie,  yellow  ;  Paristana,  Esperana,  and  Mytchett 
Oesi,  whites;  alao  Champ  de  Neige,  Polly,  bronze,  with 
Oosckei'B  CrimaoD  being  among  the  beat.  A  large  and 
lalaable  exhibit.    Silver  Bankalan  medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  put  up  a  fine  batch  of  Adian- 
taia  farleyenae,  the  planta  ranging  from  small  ones  in 
^isdi  pots  to  large  examples  in  9-inch  and  10>inoh  pota. 
Kioely  set  out,  the  i>Uiita  displayed  their  full  woi  th.  Silver 
BankaiaQ  medaL 

A  group  of  Nerlnea  In  pota  was  ahowi  b^  3aron  H.  SchrMer, 
lof^fleld  Oreen  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Baii»utineX  The  colour 
it  BHiat  brilliant,  and  in  the  roaaa  aa  ahown  the  planta  were 
sxtremely  effective.    Silver  Flora  medal. 


:r^-  «» 


IN  THE  COKSSKVATORT  IN  BABON  ROTHSCHILD'S  GARDEN   AT  VIENNA. 

Bflsea  from  Meesra.  Jeffriea  and  Son,  Cirencester,  were 
^psrb,and  smne  half<dozen  boxes  were  ataged.  Some  of  the 
MHweieComte  Raimbaud,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Maman  Cochet, 
A^  K.  WiUiama,  Eillamey,  The  Bride,  Marie  Verdier,  Medea, 
•c.  As  a  batch  of  outdoor  Boaea  theae  were  very  fine. 
SilvergUt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobble  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  showed  a  remarkable 
mleaiun  of  Fuchsias  in  the  cut  sUte.  Single  and  double 
m  were  fully  represented,  and  in  all  the  leading  sorts. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colehester,  showed  Colchicuins, 
v^loli,  Kniphoflaa,  Lilium  speclosum  Kreetzeri,  L.  auratum 
mtttum.  PenUtemona,  Montbretias,  and  Lilium  Henryi. 
owrabergia  lutea  major  was  very  fine,  and  possibly  the  flnest 
Plant  shown  was  Oladiolua  Prlnceps,  very  large  and  brilliant 
in  colour.  Lilium  tigrinnm  in  variety  and  a  grand  form  of 
^Wciosam  cmenium  were  also  in  the  group.    Silver-gilt 

«i*t-^  I*-  Owillim,  Eltham,  Kent,  staged  a  very  showy  lot 
IJi  Begonias,  single  and  double,  in  many  shades  of  colour, 
m  erimion  and  red  shades  were  especially  good,  while 
jniise  of  sahnon  hue  were  among  the  largest  we  have  seen. 
optLoe  a  lot  fully  demonstrates  the  value  of  a  high-class 
*«to  of  seedlings.    Silver  Flora  medal 

ttsisrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  showed  hardy 
Bowers  and  early  bulbs,  as  Colchlcums  Ac.  Japan 
AneoMmes  and  Kniphofla  Corallina  and  Superba  were  also 
|;,^",^P.  A  few  Water  Lilies  in  the  cut  state  were 
Jifi.*,  ^  ^^••^  ^«r«  not  '«>ly  open.  Actaja  alba  was 
2I!!*J*"?  ***  '">t^-     Montbretias  and  Scabiosa  caucasica 

M  **?  J?  Bood  form.    Bronze  Flora  medal. 
J^  r,  **<M»«ns,  Shirley,  had  a  good  group  of  showy 
r^!?^'*  <^^iolua  Genua,  Zanselmenta,  Aater  Amellua, 
aSS^  Acanthua^  and  a  few  early  Michaelmaa  Daiaiea. 
JJJ^Bji  were  In  grand    array  and  very  finely  aliown. 


The  group  of  Cannaa  from  Meaara.  Cannell  and  Sona, 
Swanley,  waa  certainly  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  on  this 
occasion,  the  planU  well  grown  and  displaying  large  heads 
of  bloom.  It  is  not  ponsible  to  enumerate  so  Targe  a  lot  of 
sorts,  but  Mrs.  Dreer,  Miss  B.  Brunner,  J.  Van  der  School, 
Blazing  Torch,  and  President  Meyer  appeahd  to  us  as  very 
fine.  Oscar  Dennecker,  a  bronze-yellow,  is  very  effective. 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Measrs.  Ounn  and  Sons,  Market  llal I,  Birmingham,  showed 
a  large  collection  of  cut  Phloxes.  Etna,  Syphilde,  La  Vogue, 
pink ;  Louis  Mangir  and  Iris  being  among  the  most  distinct. 
Meaara.  Paul  and  Son.  Cheanunt,  ahowed  Anemonea, 
Hellanthua,  Tritoma  nobilia,  Oaillardlas,  and  Sangulsorba 
canadensis;  SUtice  latifolia  was  also  good,  and  Aater  Mra. 
Petera  ia  a  pretty  white  DaUy. 

Meaara.  J.  Cbeal  and  Sona,  Crawley,  Suaaex,  ahowed  Cactua, 
^mpon,  and  single  Dahllaa  many  fine  forma  were  in  the 
Cactus  varieties:  Lord  Roberta,  cream;  Uncle  Tom. 
maroon ;  Veata,  pink ;  William  Jowitt,  acarlet ;  Richard 
Dean,  P.  W.  TuUock,  aalmon-red,  bronze  ahaded,  very  fine  ; 
and  Columbine  were  all  good.  The  singlea  were  charming. 
Sllver-giit  Bankalan  medal. 

Meaara.  William  Cutbuah  and  Sons,  Hif^gate,  ahowed  a 
fine  bank  of  hardy  thinga,  auch  aa  Phloxes,  Trltomaa, 
Eryngiuma,  Delphinium  Belladonna,  Montbretiaa,  Aater 
liuoayris,  Pentatemon,  Senecio  pulcher,  Qytiaua  Carlerl, 
early  Chryaanthemuma,  Eupatorlum  purpureum,  Chelone 
obliqua,  Polygonum  amplezicaiile,  Phytolacca  decandra, 
being  all  noticeable.  A  very  large  and  ahowy  lot.  Hardy 
Ueatha  made  a  very  pretty  margin.  Silver-gilt  Bankalan 
medaJ. 

Above  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  Ferns  Messra. 
Veitch  and  Sona,  Limited,  Chelsea,  ahowed  a  very  fine  lot  of 
Nepenthea  or  Pitcher  planta,  the  greater  portion  auperb 
apeoimena  of  theae  planta.  The  following  were  among  thoae 
ahown:  N.  wrigleyana, 
apotted ;  N.  maateraiana, 
red  pitchers ;  N.  Tlveyi.  very 
large  pitchers,  with  nroad 
g(  ffered  margin ;  N.  aan- 
guinea,  M.  ventriooaa,  with 
pKchera  oonatrloted  In  the 
middle;  N.  Sir  W.  T. 
Thiaellon     Dyer,     Immense 

{ritchera ;  N.  mixta,  K.  bal- 
ourtan'a,  N.  picturata,  very 
hanUaome ;  N.  cyllndrica, 
amall  green  pitchera;  N. 
Bnrkei,  M.  dlckaoniana,  N. 
formoaa,    very  freely 

Sitchered ;  and  N.  Curtiaii 
uperba,  a  very  dark  aort. 

N.  ampullaria  vlttata  ia  a 
very  amall  one;  a  moat 
valuable  and  intereatlog  lot. 
Gold  medal. 

Meaara.  Veitch  alao  ahowed 
acme  valuable  Climbera. 
\ctinldla  chlnenaia  ana 
Smilax  aapera  aaglttMfolia. 

Dahllaa  in  variety  were 
ahown  by  Mr.  Stredwick,  St. 
Leonarda-on-Sea,  and  by  Mr. 
Chaa.  Turner,  Slough.  Mr. 
Shoeamith  alao  contributed 
to  thla  gronp  of  popular 
planta. 

Niw  Plahts. 

The  following  received  an 
award  of  merit : 

Smilax   {a$pera)    tagiitcB- 
foHa.  —  One    of    the    moat 
beautiful  of  the  true  Smilax. 
The  gloaay  leavea  are  in  the 
form  of  the  old  flint  arrow- 
head,   yet     more     bluntly 
pointed.     It    will   prove  a 
valuable    plant    for    ruatic 
polea,  pergolaa,  and  aimilar 
work.    The  exhibited  example  was  some  8  feet  high.    Shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 
.  Senecio  tangutiats.—Ho  the  few  species  now  grown  in 
gardena  for  their  ornamental  foliage  rather  than  for  any 
merit  in  flowering  thil  Japaneae  plant  will  prove  a  valuable 
addition.     The  amall,  yellow,  atarry-shaped  bloasoms  are 
abundantly  produced  in  large  pyramidal  panicles  on  stems 
about  6  feet  high.    The  foliage  Is  exceedingly  ornamental, 
the  divisions  of  the  palmately-lobed  leavea  deeply  cut  into 
segments,  thus  producing  a  very  elegant  effect.     In  the 
border  or  in  good  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn  this  will 

grove  a  most  useful  subject.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
ons.  Limited,  Chelsea. 

Sidalcea  Rosy  Gem.— It  is  highly  probable  this  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  the  flowers  shown  not  being  in  agreement  with  the 
typical  examples  known.  The  chief  value  of  the  plant  is  the 
deep  rose-colouied  flowers.  These  are  as  large  as  a  florin, 
and  profusely  borne  on  stems  3^  feet  high.  Quite  a  choice 
autumn-flowering  perennial.  Shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham. 

The  following  Dahlias  alao  received  awards  of  merit : 

Rose  Bank  Scarlet  (Single).— A  shapely  flower  of  a  rather 
Intense  deep  scarlet  shade.  Shown  by  Mr.  Edward  Mawley, 
Berkhamsted. 

Ddrkneee  (Single).— A  finely-formed  flower  of  rich  crimson- 
maroon.    Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Cbeal  and  Sons,  (>rawley. 

Prineees  of  Walee  (Single)  —This  is  an  exceptionally 
choice,  well-formed  flower;  indeed,  a  perfect  circle,  the 
well-moulded  petals  being  of  a  rosy  mauve  shade,  and  very 
attractive.    From  Messrs.  J.  (Tbeal  and  Sons,  Crawley. 

Dainty  (Cactus).— A  pink-shaded  variety,  the  base  of  the 
florets  of  a  yellow  tinge. 

Svceel  Hell  (Cactus).— Roae-pink,  with  mauve  aliading  and 
rather  white  centre.  Both  from  Meaara.  Green  and  (2o., 
Limited,  Dereham.  .    . 


iff«.  H.  L.  Broueecn  (Cactua).  —  Pale  orange,  the  floreat 
very  long  and  shapely. 

Geo.  Gordon  (Cactus).— Yellow  and  fawn. 

Mies  F.  M.  Stredwick.— k  large  creamy  white  flower. 
The  above  ttio  were  from  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

Klueen  oj  Whiiee  (Pompon).— A  neat,  attractive  flower  of 
snowy  whiteness.  From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough. 

San  Toy  (Pompon).— A  medium-sized  flower,  the  tips  of 
the  florets  of  a  purplish  magenta,  and  the  base  wtUte. 
From  Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Lecturb  oh  Edible  Fumqi. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Ck)oke,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  gave  a  lecture  upon  thl' 
subject  to  an  exceptionally  large  and  appreciative  audience* 
Most  people,  said  Dr.  Cooke,  seem  to  think  there  are  but 
three  edible  fungi,  the  Agarics,  Truflles,  and  Puff  Balls, 
but  these  he  regarded  as  types  of  edible  fungi.  There  wer6 
numerous  onea  belonging  to  the  true  Mushroom  tribe. 
Most  important  is  the  common  Mushroom.  This  ia  the  only 
fungua  whose  aporea  can  be  made  to  germinate  under  arti- 
ficial conditiona.  There  ia  no  known  method  of  culture  that 
will  aucceed  except  in  the  caae  of  the  common  Mnahroom. 
If  we  only  knew  how  the  aporea  of  the  varioua  edible  fungi 
germinated  we  might  cultivate  many  others  beaidea  the 
common  Muahroom.  Dr.  Cooke  aaid  he  bad  eaten  aome 
eighty  apecies  of  edible  fungi,  but  the  number  of  apeci^ 
growing  wild  in  thla  country  that  would  be  worth  the 
trouble  of  culture  ia  comparatively  amall.  llie  common 
Muahroom  is  found  almost  all  over  the  world ;  in  North- 
west India  it  is  regarded  ai  a  good  article  of  food  by  the 
tribes.  The  ^eation  aa  to  whether  the  wild  or  the- cultivated 
Mushroom  is  better  flavoured  ia  debaUble.  Dr.  Cooke 
thought  that  often  Mushrooms  were  spoilt  by  bad  cooking. 
The  sooner  they  are  cooked  after  being  gathered  the  better. 
The  common  Mushroom  varies  a  lot ;  there  is  a  variety  called 
Pratense,  with  pink  gills,  this  and  another  are  regarded  aa 
species  In  Italy,  where  they  are  indigenous.  Two  other 
varieties  were  mentioned,  one  of  which  is  usually,  If  noit 
solely,  found  growing  In  coal. 

The  Horse  Muahroom  (Agaricua  arvenais)  the  lecturer 
found  to  be  delicioua.  It  caine  up  in  his  London  garden  for 
three  years  in  succession,  but  then  disappeared.  It  differ* 
from  the  common  Mushroom  in  having  gills  of  a  dirty  white 
colour ;  it  is  also  larger,  often  10  inches  across.  It  ia  found 
in  meadowa,  and  in  the  country  is  collected  for  maklni^ 
ketchup.  For  this  purpose  it  is  superior  to  the  eommon 
Mushroom. 

The  Bleeding  Mushroom,  a  dirty  clay  colour  with  rosy 
purple  gills,  and  St.  George's  Mushroom  (so  called  because  of 
its  appearance  about  that  day),  with  white  gills  and  na 
ring  on  the  stem,  were  also  mentioned.  The  latter  to 
valuable  by  reason  of  iu  appearing  at  a  time  when  Mush- 
rooms are  scarce.  The  Blewlu  reaemble  St  Geonge'a  Mnah' 
room,  but  have  a  violet-blue  tinge.  They  are  found  la 
paaturea. 

The  Blue  Cape  are  found  on  dead  leavea  and  also  oq 
rubbiah  heapa.  When  young  they  are  of  a  violet-blue 
colour.  They  are  aome  8  inchea  or  4  inches  wide,  and 
found  in  aummer  and  early  autumn.  The  Duaky  Clapf 
are  found  alao  on  dead  leaves.  They  are  sometimef 
6  inches  or  6  inches  across,  usually  S  inches  or  4  Inohea, 
and  of  a  grey  colour.  The  flesh  is  thick  and  flrm.  The 
Parasol  Mushroom  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour.  The  stem 
ia  from  8  inches  to  12  inchea  high,  and  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  larger  at  the  baae.  Ita  general  appearance 
auggeata  the  popular  name.  The  Shaggy  Capa  are  black- 
apored  Agarica,  few  of  which  are  edible.  They  are^ound  In 
waate  placea,  and  ahould  be  eaten  aa  aoon  aa  gathered. 
Soraetimea  they  are  found  among  bri^ka  and  mortar. 

The  (^ntarelle,  a  amall  bright  yellow  fungua,  aom^ 
2  Inches  i^^rpWf  hM  beien  overrated.  It  haa  a  atrong  odour  of 
ripe  Apricots;  Fpund  in  woods  in  September  and  October. 
It  is  eaten  regularly  on  the  Continent.  The  C^bampignon, 
though  small,  has  a  great  reputation,  though  it  d«ea  no4( 
rival  the  common  Mushroom.  It  is  about  1  inch  acroaa^ 
convex  at  flrst,  beooUirng  flat  later,  with  broad  creamy  white 

Slls.  It  is  common  in  pastures.  When  dried  it  is  used  for 
ivouriug,  and  theii  has  no  equal. 

Theedlblia  B9]qtus  has.  the  external  form  of  the  Agaric; 
but  underneath  is,  a  mass  of  lopg  slender  tubes  inatead  o| 
gilla.  These  tubes  contain  the  spores.  It  is  not  appreoiated 
at  home  as  an  esculent.  It  U  orange-brown  above  and 
greenish  beneath.  Abroad,  and  ^Iso  In  Soho,  it  is,  when 
drlM,  used  for  flavouring 'soup. 

Jhe  MQi;e^  W^ch  on  t^  Ck>n|4nent  is  dried  and  mav  be 
bought  per  pound,  was  next  mentioned.  The  Tree  Cap  Morel 
which  is  smaller,  and /Smith's  Morel,  that  grows  1  foot  high 
and  Is  only  fofind  In  Britain,  are  others.  Helvella,  us^  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Morel,  can  be  preserved  (or  winter  use. 
It  is,  how^V^r,  scarce.  The  Great  Puff  Ball,  often  aa  large 
as  a  man's  head;  has  no  gills ;  the  interior  is  spore-bearing. 
It  chanses  colour  graduallif  from  white  to  snuff-brown^  It 
should  be  eaten  when  young,  before  it  begins  to  change 
colour.  In  conclusion,  Dr.  Cooke  said  that  in  Judging  edible 
fungi  the  common  Mushroom  must  not  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
flavour  ;  others  have  a  flavour  that  is  quite  peculiar. 

Several  Questions  were  asked  by  members  of  the  andlencc|» 
and  in  reply  to  one  enquiry  Dr.  Cooke  said  that  Mushrooms, 
if  not  eaten  as  soon  as  gi^thered,  may  become  poisonous, 
especially  to  some  persons.  Certain  people  ard  much  mor^ 
easily  affected  than  others.  One  visitor  expressed  the  hope 
that  when  the  lecture  appeared  in  the  Society's  Journal  the 
diagrams  (of  which  many  excellent  ones  were  on  view)  Would 
be  reproduced  also,  and  in  colour.  Dr.  Cooke  was  accorded 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 


LONDON  DAHLIA    UNION. 

The  annual  exhibition  was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
last  in  the  Prince's  Hall,  Earl's  Court,  and,  despite  the 
recent  atorm,  that  had  played  havoc  with  many  growers' 
plauu,  an  excellent  display  r^ulted.     Mr.  R.  Dean  had 
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itmmged  for  the  rides  of  the  hall  to  be  parttmlly  draped,  and 
the  effect  of  the  diiplaj  wu  much  enhanced  on  that  acoonnt. 

Mr.  IL  V.  Scale.  Vine  NurMries,  Sevenoaln,  wm  ftnl  for 
the  beet  dUplay  of  Caotoa  Dahlias  upon  a  table  with  a 
handsome  exhibit    There  were  no  more  entries. 

Mr.  Stephen  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was  first  for  ttiree 
Ttses of  Caotos Dahlias;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cam- 
bridee,  second ;  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  WUliams,  and  Co., 
SaUsbury,  third.  ^_^ 

Messrs.  Keynes,  WUliams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  first 
fbrsix  bunches  of  Pompon  Cactus  Dahlias,  with  some  veiy 
pretty  miniature  flowers ;  Mr.  Scale,  ScTcnoaks,  second ;  and 
Messrs.  finrrell  and  Co.  third. 

Sbow  MKJi  Famcy.; 

Twenty 'four  bjoomi,  dStilnut  (upen) :  Mr,  Walker,  Thame. 
Oicwi,  WM  flmt  with  s  Tem*rk*bty  bright  oonection  of  good 
blooniA ;  Mr  €h&rk^  Turuer  was  s  very  cluae  lecond ;  and 
Mr.  S,  Mortimer,  Fftrulism,  tlilrd.  Tbefd  were  leieral  more 
entries.  ,   ^^    , 

TweWe  bloomi,  dtitltict  (opea) :  First,  Messrs.  /.  Cheal 
and  Sod#,  Cpswley,  who  shdwed  *  Vflt)-  bright  lut ;  second, 
Mr.  1.  R.  Tfmnler,  Henley-oii^Thsnias ;  thinl*  Messrs.  J. 
3^  lor  and  3oiii,  Chipping  No  nun. 

Twiili-e  bl*MMU».  distinct  (amateura):  nrst.Mn  T.  Anstiss, 
Brili,  Thame ;  Mr,  W.  Peters,  gardener  to  Misa  Fenrhyn, 
^  notmhimt,  »l,  Lsoasrds,  wu  lecooa,  wlt^h  uneven,  badly 
^itaaed  Bowers. 

Six  bloomi,  distinct  (smutfliirt) :  First,  Mr.  B.  West, 
Janittr.TheLsurels,  Frieth,  Henley*  with  excellent  flowers; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Fludley,  Ktni^liam,  Dmn ;  Lbitd,  Mr.  W. 
Wheeler,  U,  Hop  Gsrdeni,  Henlei^^m'Thunes. 

CACTTUB  DAHHASk 
Tirei™  rsrleties  in  butichei  of  lU  blooms  (open)  :  Plnit, 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  snd  Son,  SElverhlll  Park*  St.  l.eonsrrlai 
with  a  lovflij  lot.  Mrs.  Mswloy.  yellow.  Pearl,  rich  pUik, 
and  Ivaiihtrii,  aid  euld,  were  perbnTH  the  Tery  beat.  Speotid, 
Messrs.  J,  Burr«]lsnd  Co,,  UsmbrlJge,  also  wlt^b  sn  eicelient 
dliplsy,  Vtiilette,  rich  glowing  nise- purple,  anil  J.  W, 
Wiltlniou  wtf«  iplendid.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Th*Jiie.  Oion, 
WM  third,  ani  ^lesirs.  Cheal  and  SonS|  Cr« w]«y,  fourth. 
This  was  s  yery  ^>Qd  cIkm, 

Twentj'f<>ur  blooms,  distinct  (on  boards,  opeti):  First, 
Messrs  J.  BurTiell  imd  Co.,  Cwu bridge,  with  a  very  even 
exhibit  of  j^iod  qn&lity  --  a  Vkeaotirul  Jot ;  second,  Meuri.  J. 
Strfidwick  and  Son,  Rt*  Leonsrdt ;  third,  &Ie«n.  Keynes, 
Wllllsuns,  snd  Co.,  Salisbury.  There  were  seversli  more 
competUon. 

Twelve  blooms,  disltnct  (ao  luiardt.  open):  First,  Mr, 
M.  V.  aesle,  Se  veil  oaks,  with  a  very  pretty  sUnd  :  second, 
Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  3on,  s^L  LeonarOt;  third,  Messrs. 
Keynes,  WUliams,  a  nil  C*%  Sallsbnry, 

Nine  varieties  in  bunches  of  three  blooms  (amsteurs). 
The  Hobtjlei  Ohsilent^e  Cnp  Is  ffiven  with  the  5rst  prire^ 
Mr.  n.  A.  Needs.  Ue&th  View,  Horsell,  Woktng.  wu  ririt. 
Lady  Colin  €impbe1i  {new  seedling,  itfi^bt  yellow)  wu 
perhaps  the  best  of  »  good  lot,  Mr,  W.  PuKra,  ganlener  to 
Miss  Fenrhyn,  Hulmhurst,  Si,  Leanards,  wai  second,  and 
slso  Showed  rery  well. 

8U  iF»rletle»  (Iti  buuchpi.  strnteurs):  First,  ^Ir.  M.  H* 
BrowT),  Luton,  Beds;  second,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  Iletk- 
bamsted  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  V,  Fsgraiu,  gardener  to  J.  C^urtni;y,^ 
Ksq  ,  The  Whim,  Wey bridge. 

Twelve  blooms,  distinct  (on  briardi,  smstents) :  FIrtt,  Mr 
n.  A*  lfe«*(ls,  Horse II,  with  sqme  chsracLerlttic  flowers; 
second,  Mr  wniiim  Btepheni,  i^pring  fJruve,  Isle  worthy 
third,  Mr.  M,  Urtiwn^  Luton. 

ftk  bbKjms.  dlittiici  (ntjo  tjdsrds,  smmteurs)^  First.  Mr.  E, 
West,  Jon.,  Krlelh  ;  second,  Mr.  Edward  Ms w ley  ;  third,  Mr. 
W,  C.  l»AgTffli»,  The  Whlra  fJardens,  Wey bridge. 

Mr.  n.  A.  N'eedt  wai  flrst  hif  urie  vue  qf  twelve  bk>oms  of 
Cscltis  rmnriRi.  and  >fr-  M.  V.  Hieale  wtrn  for  three  vsses, 
b^jUjM^'^    '"--'i 

In  lh«  vpoti  ciaw  tvt  six  blooms  of  one  CActas  variety, 
Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  was  first,  with  a  grand  exhibit  of 
Mrs.  K  Mawley;  Messra  Keynes,  WUliams,  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  were  second,  showing  a  seedling  called  J.  Bryant ; 
Mr.  H.  Shoesmith,  Westfleid,  Woking,  was  third,  with 
Kelly. 

POMFOK  VABIETISS. 

Twelve  ▼arieties  in  bunches  of  sixteen  blooms  (open) : 
first,  Mr.  Charles  Tnmer,  with  a  delightfal  exhibit.  Minnie, 


Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.  also  sent  an  extensive  display  of 
Dahlias,  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  single  yarieties,  from  their 
Sothesay  nurseiy. 

Nkw  Dahuas. 

Certificates  of  merit  were  given  to 

Cactus  Varistibs. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son.— ifrs.  H.  L.  Broutton^ 
EUa  Kraenwr,  and  Pearl. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.— Premier,  Lauretta. 

From  L.  McKenna,  Esq.,  The  Honeys,  Waltham  St. 
Lawrence,  Berks.— DorotAy. 

From  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  Woking.— Lady  Colin  CampbelL 

f'rom  Hobbies,  Limited.— Z>atnty  and  SiDeet  IfeU. 

SINGLBS. 

From  Mr.  M.  V.  Scale.— Bs«»ir. 

From  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sona— DarJtnMS  and  Prinoeu 
ofWaleM. 

PoJfPONB. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough.— San  Toy,  SUoia,  and 
Qtteen  of  WhUes. 

Show. 

From  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey.— BtoodAound. 

Messrs.  Burrell  of  Cambridge  were  given  certificates  of 
merit  for  Oiadlolus  Kathleen  Orahame  and  Jessie  Dean,  and 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  for  Tomato  Han  well  Victory. 


UNITED  HOETICULTUKAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 
Thv  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Charles  fi.  Curtis  in  the  chair. 
Four  new  members  were  elected,  and  fpur  members  were 
reported  on  the  sick  fund. 


OBITUARY. 


apricotorauge ;  Darkest  of  All,  almost  black;  Nerlssai 
rose  pink ;  San  Toy,  the  white  iietals  hMvily  tipped  with 
orimson-pnrple.  were  very  choioe.  Mr.  Walker.  Thame, 
was  second,  and  Messrs.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were 
thUd. 

Six  ▼arieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  (amateurs) :  First, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,   Gunnersbury  House,  Acton ;   second, 
Mr.  M.  H.  Brown,  Luton  ;  third,  Mr.  ;W.  C.  Pagram. 
SmoLi  Dahlias. 

Twelve  varieties  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  (open) :  First, 
Messrs.  J.  ChtaX  and  Sons,  Crawley,  with  a  splendid  exhibit, 
the  blooms  ouMt  brilliantly  oolonred.  Miss  Morland,  deep 
red,  and  Hilda,  blush  and  yellow,  were  of  the  best.  Second, 
Mr.  M.  V.  Scale,  Sevenoaks ;  third,  Mr.  Stephen  Walker, 
Thame,  Oxon. 

NoN-coMpiTiTiyi  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Ca,  Howe  House  Nurseries.  Cam- 
bridge, made  a  wonderful  display  with  spikes  of  Gladioli, 
lining  half  one  side  of  the  hall. 

Hoobies,  Limited,  Dereham,  filled  the  other  half  with  a 
grand  display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Roses. 

Messrs.  S.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  showed  a  table  of 
hardy  fruit,  Apples  chiefly,  and  these  were  in  the  best 
condition. 

Messra  W.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Higbgate,  N.,had  an  attrac- 
tive exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias. 

Mr.  Eric  Such,  Maidenhead,  showed  hardy  flowers  in 
Tariety. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited.  Feltham,  exhibited  an  excel- 
lent display  of  Cactus  Dahlias  that  included  several  promising 
Daw  ones. 

Messrs.  H.  Caunell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a 
large  number  of  Cactus  Dahlias  In  bunches. 


FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED. 
The  death  is  reported  from  Boston  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  the  eminent  landsoape  architect  of 
America.     Mr.   Olmsted  was  bom  in  Hartford, 
Oonneoticat,  on  April  22,  1822.    He  received  his 
edacation  from  the  ministers  of  snocessive  parishes, 
into  whose  houses  he  was  taken  for  months  at  a 
time.    From  his  earliest  years  he  was  a  wanderer. 
He  first  settled  down  upon  a  farm  with  rough 
sorroandiiige  at  Saybrook,  New  York,  on  Loog 
Island  Sound.    Qowever,  he  soon  removed  to  better 
land  on  Slater  Island,  where  he  came  into  contact 
with  Calvert  Vauz,  a  voung  EnsUsh  architect,  with 
whom,  in  later  days,  he  formed  a  business  partner- 
ship.    In  1851  be  made  a  tripto  Eoglana,  which 
brought  forth  his  first  book,  <<  Walks  and  Talks  of 
an  American  Farmer  in  Enifiand."    By  this  time, 
somewhat  late  in  life,  he  had  oegun  to  give  attention 
to  landsoape  wor|t.    He  took  a  tour  through  the 
older  states  of  the  South,  and  wrote  a  series  of 
letters  which,  when  published  in  book  form  as  *'  A 
Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,"  was  recog- 
nised as  the  fairest  description  of  the  conditions 
surrounding  slavery  that  haid  then  appeared.    This 
was  followMl  by.*<  A  Journey  through  Texas,"  and 
<*  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country."    In  1856,  by  a 
happy  chance,  he  met  one  of  the  oommissioners  of 
the  new  Central  Park  in  New  York,  then  just 
authorised  by  the  Legislature.   ■  He  was  chosen 
superintendent,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Vaux 
proposed  the  plan  which,  in  competition  with  more 
than  thirty  others,  won  the  first,  prize.     This  was 
practically  the  first  attempt  in  America  to  apply 
art  to  the  improvement  or  embellishment  of  Nature 
in  a  public  park.     The  work  was  done  in  such  a 
satisfactory  way  that  it  was  .followed  by  plans  for 
many  other  parks,  and  ultimately  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  design  and  development  of  the  landscape 
features  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chicago  in 
1893.      Working  actively  to  the  last,  Mr.  Olmsted 
was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Englai^d,  and  recognised 
his  obligations  to  this  country. 


Lime  tpees  and  salt  watep  (A.  Brnn-Wi 
should  verv  much  doubt  whether  Limes  would  thrivs  vsdw 
the  conditions  described. 

Natupallstng  ootta^re  Tulips  (8tbq.X— Yes,  ft  b 
quite  possible  to  naturalise  tnese  if  your  suii  is  ipMd  sad  the 
grass  not  too  rank  in  growth.  Of  May-flowering  Tolipi  thit 
we  can  recommend  for  this  purpose  we  would  sssw 
Aximensls,  Bouton  d'Or,  Billletiana  and  its  vara,  Consu, 
Dldieri,  elegans,  most  of  the  Oesners,  Macrospdls, 
Maculata,  Sweet  Naucy,  and  La  Menrellle.  All  thm 
varieties  flower  freely  from  very  small  bulbs,  hsoos  thef 
are  more  likely  to  thrive  under  a  certain  aoKMint  oC 
neglect  in  cultivation.  You  could  grow  moat  of  tin 
Darwlns  in  such  places,  but  their  flowers  will  not  be  Ism, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  last  quite  so  long  as  the  rwiiMm 
noted,  as  they  require  good  culUvatiun  for  their  tbli 
developmenL  .You  could  plant  these  in  a  richer  soil  iioid 
stronger-growing  Grasses  places  not  so  suiuble  for  ib» 
others. 

Shpubs  fOP  seaside  (Rev.  Dbkib  KsoxX-Shruts 
most  likely  to  succeed  uuuer  Uie  conditions  nansd  m 
Airiplex  Hallmus  (Sea  Purslane) ;  Barberries  of  sorts,  psnki-' 
Isrly  Aquifolium,  Darwini,  dulcis,  and  stenophylla;  OoLtitt% 
arborescens  (Bladder  Senna) ;  Cotoneasters  of  sorts ;  Cfttia 
(Brooms),  various,  especial Jy  albus,  pr»cox,  and  scoptHs 
in  variety  ;  EInagnus  of  soru ;  Euonymns  europmu  •xt6 1^ 
evergreen  E  Japonicus.;  Halimodeodron  argenteum  (Sibcr 
Salt  Tree);  Uippophn rhamnoldes (Sea Buckthorn) ;  Ljdi 
barbamm  and  L.  europieum  (Box  Thorn);  Boss,  nil  . 
members  of  the  Euse  family,  paitlcnlarly  Boss  niblfiHi« 
(Sweet  Briar)  and  the  Japanese  Bosa  rugoss;  Jtuba 
(Bramble),  the  doable-flowered  and  cut-leaved  fiinnt  uw 
very  ornamental.  Salix  (Willow)  of  sorts ;  Spartinn  iot- 
ceum  (Spanish  Broom);  Tamarlx  gallica  and  T.  tetisiwin^ 
Ulex  (Furse)  of  sorts.  All  the  above  will  grow  in  ordJaii; 
soil,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  mix  up  artiflcisl  otmptm 
for  them  provided  the  natural  soil  is  fairly  good.  It  ibt>f4 
be  well  dug,  and  the  shrubs  planted  firmly  uersin,  iseurtsi 
them  if  necessary  to  a  stake,  as  plants  that  swsj  aooat  vi[£ 
the  wind  will  never  flourish. 

Peaoh  tpees  not  fruiting  (O.  K.X-Ow 
sponden  t  has  recently  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  some . 
Peach  trees  planted  in  a  cold  house,  which  havegrosrs  itioiiiV 
and  freely,  but  have  as  yet  borne  no  fmlt.  Under  ttMM  ^ 
cumstances  his  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  aesdrilt 
and  correct  practice  of  thinning  out  the  lateral  end  sU  shJM 
growtJi,  with  the  object  of  expoeing  the  frult-bearioffilM^ 
to  the  greater  influence  of  heat,  l^fht.  and  air.  Added  la 
this  our  correspondent  proposes  to  lift  and  root  pfi»  Its 
trees  this  autumn,  in  order  by  this  means  to  cbsekl*fir 
over  luxtiriance  of  growth  next  year,  thereby  bringtsf  iui' 
more  fruitful  conditions.  So  far  we  think  our  correspons^ 
efforts  have  been  directed  on  sound  lines.  NowsfdM 
**  large  and  varied  experience"  steps  in  and  adfiiM  oir 
correspondent  to  submit  his  trees  to  a  sort  of  nvUsr 
treatment,  by  advising  that  the  bouse  should  bs  ekssl  A 
10  a.m.,  and  no  air  admitted  until  the  eventng,  kl  tM 
weather  be  as  hot  as  it  may.  This  is  a  new  depsrtsre  ia  UK 
experience  of  ripening  the  wood  of  fruit  trees.  Wsmth,  rf 
course,  is  essential,  and  this  should  be  secured  by  sU  mtm 
while  the  trees  are  in  active  fpnowth,  but  a  free  eavA 
of  air  both  by  day  and  by  night  U  quite  as  importsot,iiHf 
the  exercise  of  judgment  and  care  in  the  matter  of  vestlttM 
the  benefits  of  both  may  be  secured,  and  therefore  wtiiis>; 
that  the  friend's  advice  be  disregarded,  and  tbeioflswttf 
both  heat  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  be  taken  sdvsDtiii  <L 
In  root  pruning  we  advise  that  the  tap  and  other  vpH 
roots  should  be  laid  down  horizontally,  nearly  thali  fs 
length,  with  the  poinU  pointing  upwards,  Instesd  of  cstuit 
them  back  too  severely.  By  adopting  thU  method  m«^ 
fibrous  roots  are  formed  near  the  surface,  and  fsr  Muf 
results  obtained.  Immature  wood  Is  always  mors  a  M 
weak  and  the  flowers  short  of  pollen,  as  well  •*  qan^ 

J  produced,  thereforo  special  attention  must  bs  giwt  w 
ertiUsing  the  flowers  in  spring. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Names  of  plants,— L.  C.  ^.— Isoloms  hirsutum. 

Jliss   l^anter  T-PenritA;.— Dimorphotheca   Ecklonis. W. 

Silcoek.—!,  Dactylis  glomerata  variegaU;  2,  Picris  hlera- 
cioides  (Braish) ;  3,  the  Rose  is  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere ;  4,  an 
old  Bourbon,  Marquise  Balbiano. 

Pond  Direed  (H.  M.  R.).— Is  the  weed  a  scum  or  one 
of  the  numerous  side  or  bottom  clinging  weeds?  In  the 
majority  of  instances  such  weeds  come  in  the  water  and. 
indeed,  are  part  of  it,  having  their  season  of  growth  as  all 
other  plants.  The  only  remedy  is  periodical  cleaning, 
especially  where  the  pond  Is  for  the  most  part  stagnant 
water. 


TRADB     NOTE. 

A  PUMICB-BTONK  SOAP. 

TB06I  who  have  anything  to  do  with  gathering,  P^^^JfT^ 
or,  in  fact,  handling  fruit  in  any  way,  know  weu  «* 
dlfllcult  it  U  sometimes  to  remove  the  stains  'n>injf*i^ 
One  may  scrub  with  ordinary  soap  until  one  is  tirsd  v)^ 
effectually  removing  fruit  stains,  and  many  object  w^m 
pumice-stone  and  the  old-fashioned  sand-balls.  J^J^^*T 
of  the  Pumice-stone  Soap  will,  therefore,  be  aauea^ 
delight.  Messrs.  Osborne,  Bauer  and  Cheesemin,  19,  (*ovm 
Square, Eegent  Street, London,  are  the mauufsctmeisoruv 
new  soap,  and  we  can  testify  to  lU  usefulness  ^^Jf^'^ 
fruit  and  other  stains  from  the  skin.  While  perfsctjy  ««^ 
able  to  use,  and  free  from  harshness.  It  iemovwthsi(«^ 
most  effectually. 

Catalooubs  Kecbived. 

Camotibirt. -Messrs.  Cllbrans,  Altrincham,  and  W.  Wit«i 
and  Sons,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin.  ^^     .   /v»«^ 

Z)a^odtf«.-Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Op^"" 
Oarden,  W.a 

OUP  Bulb  NumbeP.-^The  next  i«w  ff 
The  Garden,  dated  Septeaber  26,  ^  **  *f^ 
devoted  to  the  seasonable  subject  of  bulbs  ^ 
bulb  culture.  The  monograph  of  the  Tnhpi**^ 
be  concluded,  and  there  will  be  articlee  apon 
"Hyacinth  Culture  in  EngUnd."  "Som®  w»^ 
house  Bulbs,"  "  Transplanting  Narcissi,"  ''Aotww 
Crocuses,"  &c.,  and  Mr.  MelviUe  will  wnte  »w» 
Snowdrops. 

♦»♦  The  YeaHy  SuhteHpti&n  to  THE  GlBDW  «•  '""^ 
15s. ;  Forsign,  178.  6d, 


^^!^ 


*^^=^«=^ 
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ARDENING  IN  TOWN  AND 
CITY  TENEMENTS. 

AS  a  meaos   to   the   amelioration   and 

yl       improvement  of  the  moral,  physical, 

\      and  general  well-being  of  the  in- 

■"^    dastrial  poor  of  England,  the  value 

of  the  garden  has,  we  think,  been 

J  long  unrecognised  by  those  in  authority. 

idening  is  capable  of  lending  as  powerful 

lassistaDce  in  this  direction  as  any  agency 

^reformer  can  summon  to  his  help.     As 

RcatioD  and    civilisation    have    advanced, 

deoing  in  one  form  or  another  has  minis- 

ndtothe  elevation  and  the  highest  enjoy- 

Bt  of  all  who  have  been  able  to  indulge  in 

,  In  no  conntry  in  the  world  has  advantage 

Kn  taken  more  liberally  of  the  potentialities 

I  gardening  in  this  way  than  in  England. 

Ike  away  the  gardens  of  the  rich  in  this 

■nntiy  and  they  would   be   deprived  of  a 

pa^  enjoyment     It  is  the  same  with  our 

hifflneas  men  and  women  living  in  the  suburbs 

A  laige  towns  and  cities.    A  house  without  a 

fwlen  sorrounding  it  is  hardly  to  be  seen. 

BiMjit  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  tenant 

ior  a  house  not  so  adorned.    It  is  good  to 

^iteesB  the  interest  taken  by  business  men  in 

tte  snail  gardens   surrounding  their  homes. 

3bny  of  these  are  at  the  present  time  aglow 

^itii  the  rich  autumn  colouring  of  creepers 

■wl  hardy  border  flowers.     What  gives  real 

and  pleasure  to  the  possessors  of  these 

lens  above  all  other  things  is  the  fact  that 

most  cases  the  work  of  planting  and  tending 

^  a  labour  of  love  undertaken  by  the 

elders  and  their  families.    Take  away 

'ir  gardens,  and  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of 

^eviU  be  extinguished  in  thousands  of  homes 

a  England. 

.Seeing  then  that  the  garden  is  capable  of 
F^S  so  much  solace  and  joy  to  the  hearts 
pf  the  rich  and  well  to  do,  may  we  not  con- 
^e  that  it  is  equally  potent  in  helping  in  a 
jwportionate  degree  to  elevate  the  lives  and 
of  the  poor  when  they  are  brought 
ier  its  influence  %  The  poor,  living  in  our 
courts  and  flats,  are  totally  shut  out 
sharing  in  this  the  purest  of  human 
pl«»UTe8.  May  it  not  be  said  that  the  absence 
<n  flowers  among  so  much  that  is  repellent 
•»d  gloomy  is  responsible  in  some  measure  at 
i««t  for  the  misery,  squalor,  and  despair  with 
jUch  the  lives  of  the  poor  are  often  blighted. 
^  great  municipalities  of  late  years  have 
"^^n  generous  in  providing  public  parks  and 
K^idena,  and  in  planting  and  making  them 


beautiful,  but  these  are  enjoyed  chiefly  by  the 
well  to  do  and  better  class  artisan.  Moreover, 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  garden  planted  and 
tended  by  other  hands  is  infinitely  less  than  is 
that  experienced  from  one's  own  garden,  how- 
ever small  or  humble  it  may  be.  Much  has  no 
doubt  been  done  of  late  years  in  improving  the 
home  surroundings  of  our  workers  by  building 
cottages  and  gardens  in  the  country,  and  by 
providing  cheap  and  expeditious  means  of 
travel,  but  after  all  that  has  been  done  or 
can  be  done  in  the  future,  millions  of  the 
industrial  poor  will  be  compelled  by  the  nature 
of  their  duties  to  inhabit  city  tenements.  It 
will  naturally  be  asked  what  can  gardening  do 
to  help  to  brighten  and  interest  the  lives  of  men 
and  women  living  under  such  conditions,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  so  charged  with  impurities, 
and  where  the  light  of  the  sun  scarcely  ever 
penetrates. 

Qreat  things  in  the  way  of  gardening  cannot, 
of  course,  be  done,  but  hundreds  of  beautiful 
flowers  may  be  grown  in  the  many  nooks  and 
comers  of  such  homes.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  enumerate  now  the  many  plants  suitable  to 
this  purpose.  We  are  content  with  drawing 
attention  to  a  subject  so  fraught  with  possi- 
bilities for  good  to  our  working  poor,  and  were 
such  a  project  once  started  and  a  committee 
organised  to  carry  it  out,  we  doubt  not  many 
of  our  readers  would  render  willing  help  in 
pointing  out  suitable  plants  for  such  positions, 
and  even  help  by  the  gift  of  surplus  ones. 
Once  secure  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  the 
culture  of  flowers  at  their  homes,  the  influence 
would  soon  spread,  and  become  before  long  a 
powerful  instrument  for  good  in  weaning  the 
workers  and  their  families  away  from  other 
undesirable  and  often  debasing  recreation. 


THE   EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
trus  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  shoula 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

A  New  Gkum. 
I  herewith  send  you  a  few  flowers  of  my  new 
Greum  Heldreichi  superba.     This  is  one  of  the  best 
new  hardy  plants  introdaced  during  the  last  two 


or  three  years.  It  is  now  in  full  flower  with  me, 
and  will  remain  so  until  the  frost  sets  in.  It  ha» 
been  flowering  since  the  first  week  in  May,  and  is 
of  a  pretty,  neat  habit,  with  flower-stems  well 
thrown  up  above  the  foliage  and  lasting  some  time 
cut,  and  its  delightful  colour  will  make  it  a  very 
popular  plant. 

Aster  Ferry's  White  is  probably  the  finest  white 
Aster  up  to  date.  It  is  quite  distinct  with  its 
pretty  loose  petals,  reminding  one  of  a  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum.  It  is  of  a  pretty,  neat,  erect 
habit. 

Aster  Elsie  Perry  is  a  charming  pink  variety. 
It  is  a  seedling  I  raised  here  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  which  received  an  award  of  merit 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
last  vear.  The  flower  is  a  clear  rosy  pink,  far 
ahead  of  anything  yet  introduced.  I  also  enclose 
a  few  flowers  o?  my  new  double  pink  Aster. — 
Amos  Pbbrt,  Winchmore  Hill. 


Habdt  Flowers  from  Maidstone. 
Mr.  George  Bunyard  has  sent  a  gathering  of 
hardy  flowers  in  great  variety  from  his  Maidstone 
nurseries.  They  serve  to  show  what  a  wealth  of 
material  is  within  reach  of  the  gardener,  and 
how  much  better  off  he  is  now  than  a  few  years 
ago.  There  would  seem  to  be  little  excuse  for  not 
having  a  bright  border  of  hardy  flowers  with  so 
many  good  things  to  select  from.  Among  the 
collection  sent  by  Mr.  Bunyard  were  Clematis 
Ville  de  Lyon,  Montbretia  elegans,  Rudbeckia 
Autumn  Glory,  R.  Golden  Glow,  hardy  Fuchsia- 
Mme.  Gomelison,  Helianthus  mollis,  H.  Bouquet 
d'Or,  Anemone  japonica  Reine  Charlotte,  A. 
elegantissima.  Aster  Edna  Mercia,  A.  Daisy 
Peters,  Eupatorium  ageratoides,  Senecio  puloher, 
Clethra  tomentosa,  Spiraea  canadensis,  Clematis 
davidiana,  Tritoma  H.  Cannell,  T.  nobilis,  T. 
Pfitzeri,  T.  Leda,  Delphinium  Faust,  Harpalium 
ri^dum  Miss  Mellish,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Clethra  panioulata.  Spiraea  Reeveeii,  8. 
oallosa  nana  rubra,  Hypericum  oblongifolium,  and 
Cistus  nigrescens. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Intibestino    Plants    in    Flower. 


Temperate  House, 
Agacta  linearis,  a.  spadicisera,  Chironia  h'noides, 
Grevillea   thelemanniana,    Hedycbium    gardneri- 
annm,  Hibiscus  Hnegelii,  and  Pitoaimia  ferruginea. 

WcUer  Lily  House, 

Clerodendron  speciosum,  Sanohezia  nobilis. 
Amon^;  the  ornamental  Gourds  in  fruit  the 
following  are  the  most  conspicuous:  Laswnaria 
enormis,  L.  leuoantha  var.  longis,  L.  lon^dssima, 
L.  vulgaris,  Momordioa  cochinohinensis,  Trioho- 
santhes  Anguina,  and  T.  subvelutina. 
Orchid  Houses. 

Calanthe  madagascariensis,  Coryanthes  maoran- 
tha,  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii,  C.  orossianum, 
C.  spicerianum,  Dendrobium  cassiope,  D.  formosum 
var.  giganteum,  D.  Phalsenopsis,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
Dipodium  pictum,  Epidendrum  inversum,  E. 
vitellinum  majus,  Eria  seridostachya,  Habenaria 
camea,  Lselia  elegans,  L.  pumila  var.  praestans, 
Masdevallia     Chimasra,     M.     nidifica,     Miltonia 
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Olowefiii,  M.  cuoeata,  M.  Reenelli,  Neobenthamia 
gracilis,  OdontogloBsum  sraDoe,  Oncidium  Forbesii, 
Polystachya  odorata,  Selenipedium  calurum,  Stan- 
hopea  Wardii,  Stelis  diBcolor',  Stenoglottis  loogi- 
folia,  Vanda  ccerulea,  and  Zygopetalum  cochleare. 

T  Range, 

AlIamaDda  violaoea,  Clerodendron  aplendeDS* 
Kleinia  Galpini,  Lindenber^ria  grandiflora,  Menie- 
oylon  floribundum,  Nerine  Fothergilli  var.  major, 
and  Pavetta  cafifra. 

Oreeiihouse, 

Among  other  things  the  following  are  con- 
epicuoae :  Abutilon  Golden  Fleece,  Begonia  evan- 
fiiana,  Bouvardias  in  variety,  Cannae  in  variety, 
Fuchsia  simplicicaulis,  Lantana  salvifolia.  Salvia 
splendens,  and  Tiboucbina  maorantha. 

Herbaceous  Borders, 
Asters,   Sunflowers,  and  Solidagos  in   variety, 
Xniphofia  breviflora,  K.  comosa,  K.  Tysoni,  and 
others,   Lilium  sulphureum,  and  numerous  other 
things. 

Water  Lily  Pond, 
Zizania  aquatica. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

September  29. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  at  Cbiswick  (three 
days) ;  Gardeners'  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant. 
Reception,  6.30.     Dinner,  7. 

October  6.— National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  (three  days). 

October  13.— Royal  Hortictdtural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

October  14.— East  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  27.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

The  grapdeneps'  dlnnep  committee. 

With  this  issue  of  The  Garden  is  published  a 
supplement  containing  portraits  of  members  of 
the  committee  responsible  for  the  arrancements 
in  connexion  with  the  great  reception  and  dinner 
to  be  offered  to  between  400  and  500  British 
gardeners  on  Tuesday  next,  September  20,  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  London.  A  melancholy 
interest  attaches  to  the  publication  of  this  supple- 
ment, for  while  it  is  being  prepared  comes  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  head  gardener  to 
Lord  Roeebery  at  Mentmore,  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  widely  respected  of  British  gardeners. 

Royal.  Hoptloultupal  Society.  — 
Fpult  and  vegretable  show  at  Cnis- 

Wlok.— The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  an  exhibition  of  British-grown  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  their  gardens  at  Chiswick  on 
September  29,  30,  and  October  1.  A  conference  on 
Vegetables  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  29ih  inst., 
at  2.30  p.m.,  Mr.  George  Banyard,  V.M.H.,  in 
the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
asked  to  read  papers :  1.  *'  On  Cooking  Vege- 
tables," Dr.  Bonavia  and  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
V.M.H.  ;  2.  "  On  Vegetables  all  the  Year  Round 
for  a  Private  Family,"  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers ;  3.  •*  On 
VegeUbles  for  Exhibition,"  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett ; 
4.  ••  On  Vegetables  for  Market."  Mr.  W.  Poupart. 
The  exhibition  will  open  at  12  noon  on  the  29th 
inst.,  and  at  10  a.m.  on  the  two  following  days, 
closing  at  6  p.m.  Fellows  of  the  society,  on 
showing  their  tickets  at  the  entrance,  will  be 
admitted  free,  and  the  public  on  payment  of  28.6d. 
on  the  first  day,  and  Is.  on  the  second  and  third 
davs.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  i5th  inst., 
twenty-four  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  1,141  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year. 

The    srapdeneps'    peoeptlon    and 

dlnnep. — Please  permit  me  to  use  your  generous 
columns  just  once  more  to  mention  a  few  things  of 
interest.  Seats  at  the  dinner  will  not  be  according 
to  the  numbers  on  the  tickets.  All  speakers  and 
distinguished  visitors  will  be  seated  at  the  long 
table,  with  a  chairman  or  with  a  vice-chairman  i 


at  the  ends  of  the  nine  other  tables,  and  those 
specially  asking  for  places  will,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  have  them  allotted.  A  large  plan  of 
the  tables  with  these  names  will  be  found  in  the 
reception  room — one  of  great  dimensions.  There 
friends  can  meet  and  make  up  their  own  parties 
to  sit  together.  The  smaller  the  parties  the 
more  readily  will  they  find  seats.  There  are 
large  cloak  rooms  near  the  entrance,  and  every 
holder  of  a  ticket  will  at  once  pass  up  into  the 
reception  room,  handing  in  his  name  card  at  the 
door.  All  should  come  with  these  cards  legibly 
filled  in,  as  it  is  desired  to  preserve  them.  The 
dinner  entrance  to  the  Holborn  Restaurant  is  in 
Newton  Street,  a  little  way  down  from  Holborn  on 
the  left  hand.  Newton  Street  is  exactly  opposite 
the  British  Museum  Station  of  the  Tube  railway. 
Mr.  Jacques,  Pound  Street,  Wendover,  is  chairman 
of  the  dinner  or  Beating  committee.  All  speakers 
to  the  respective  toasts  are  respectfull}'  asked  to 
be  very  short  in  their  remarks.  The  programme  is 
a  long  one,  but  if  speeches  be  brief  can  be  well  got 
through  in  good  time.  Only  paid  tickets  can 
admit.  All  ticket  remittances  should  be  immediate 
to  prevent  disappointment.  It  is  hoped  that 
everyone  will  preserve  their  programmes  as 
pleasant  souvenirs  of  a  delightful  social  gathering. 
— A.  Dban. 
Gpapes  at  the  Edinbupgrh  show.— 

"  Competitor  in  the  six  bunch  class  "  writes  :  **  In 
vour  report  of  the  Grape  classes  at  the  recent 
Edinburgh  show  you  say  that  Mr.  Goodacre  did 
not  stage  in  the  six  bunch  class — the  principal  one. 
This  is  an  error,  as  be  did.  He  did  not  get  placed, 
however,  and  this  perhaps  may  have  led  your 
reporter  to  overlook  nis  exnibit.  It  is  only  fair  to 
us  and  the  other  competitors  in  this  class  to  make 
this  known,  seeing  that  a  Shrewsbury  champion  is 
not  an  ordinary  competitor." 

MP.  W.  a.  Latham.— With  reference  to 
the  testimonial  and  complimentary  dinner  to  Mr. 
Latham  upon  his  retirement  from  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Gardens,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  who  is  acting  as 
honorary  secretary,  writes  :  **  At  a  general  meeting 
of  subscribers  held  at  the  Athletic  Institute,  John 
Bright  Street,  Birmingham,  on  Monday  evening, 
September  14,  after  much  consideration  it  was 
decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  postpone  the 
dinner  from  September  24  (as  originally  fixed)  to 
October  22,  in  order  that  his  many  friends  at  a 
distance  may  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  their 
appreciation  of  his  many  kindnesses  and  life-long 
service  to  horticulture.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  25, 
Waldeck  Road,  West  Ealing,  W.,  who  has  kindly 
promised  to  preside  at  the  dinner  and  present  the 
testimonial,  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscriptions, 
or  they  may  be  sent  airect  to  the  secretary. 

Chpysanthemum    feast  at   Tam- 

WOPth.  — This  takes  place  to-day  (Saturday, 
September  26),  and  owing  to  the  fine  condition  of 
the  plants  this  season  it  promises  to  be  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  There  is  to  be  a  display  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  competition  for  a 
handsome  silver  vase,  and  several  medals  of  varying 
degrees  of  merit  are  also  to  be  competed  for.  Mr. 
William  Sydenham  has  generously  proposed  to 
throw  open  his  grounds  at  Bolehall  House  for 
this  purpose,  making  a  slight  charge  for  the 
benefit  of  certain  charities.  His  extensive  trial 
of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  which  embrace 
varieties  collected  from  every  conceivable  source, 
and  which  include  all  the  newer  as  well  as  the 
older  varieties  in  commerce,  will  be  open  for  in- 
spection. From  recently  acquired  information 
it  is  understood  this  collection  of  plants  is  now  in 
fine  form  and  condition,  and  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  grounds  are  within  eight  minutes  of  the 
Tamworth  Station  of  the  London  and  North- 
western and  Midland  Railways.  During  the 
afternoon  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  has  consented  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  **  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. " 

A  new  Hybpld  Tea  Rose  (Eapl  of 

WaPWick). —  One  occasionally  comes  across 
something  exceptionally  good,  and  when  one  does 
it  is  well  to  make  a  note  of  it,  even  if,  as  in  this 
particular  instance,  it  cannot  at  the  moment  be 
obtained.  This  new  Rose  is  not  yet  in  commerce, 
but  it  will  when  introduced  be  much  sought  after 


and  appreciated.  It  has  all  the  good  yimU 
Rose  should  have.  It  is  free-flowering,  debi 
scented,  of  vigorous  growth,  with  a&eeq 
tution  and  an  excellent  habit,  produciDgiu&q 
well  up  above  its  foliage.  TheflowenciBbtl 
described  as  true  salmon-pink,  very  even  in  oi 
centre  slightly  shaded  with  carmine.  Ileji 
large  and  full,  of  globalar  shape,  with  sibm 
petals.  Altogether  a  beautiful  Rose,  qaiKdii 
irom  any  other  variety  in  cultivation.  !kl 
is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Q«i! 
Belle  Siebrecht  (both  Roses,  curioiuljv 
commonly  known  under  other  names,  m\ 
S.  A.  Prince  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant),! 
raised  at  their  Waltham  Cross  DorserieBbvI 
William  Paul  and  Son.  This  variety  beki 
that  class  of  Rose  we  want  more  of, 
and  at  the  same  time,  with  proper  edtzi 
an  exhibitor's  Rose.  Messrs.  Wiiliun  h 
Waltham  Cross  (not  Cheshunt,  as  1  wu 
say  in  a  recent  article  on  decorative  Rosa) 
record  in  the  Rose  world  that  stands  vsy 
and  the  subject  of  this  note,  their  latesi . 
tion,  will  enhance  their  reputation.— Hnii 

MOLYNKUX. 

Nopth    BPltlsh    pailway  i 

graPden 8.— Passengers  by  the  Scottisii 
have  observed  a  steady  improvement  in 
pearanoe  of  the  stations  on  some  of  thelioa^ 
greatly  by  the  practice  of  the  companies  ii| 
premiums  for  tlie  best-kept  sution 
their  systems.  Among  these  may  be  ei 
the  North  British  Rauway  Company,  tH^ 
year  has  given  no  less  than  £400  in  piizsi 
gardens.  Under  the  system  recently  i 
which  also  provides  for  a  temporary  Qci 
those  winning  for  some  3^ears  together  f 
same  class,  there  are  four  classes  of  pii 
respectively  being  awarded  £4,  £3,  ^ 
There  are  twenty  in  the  first  class,  kitr 
second,  sixty  in  the  third,  and  eighty  iitk^ 
It  is  impossible,  for  reasons  of  8pace,fe|| 
names  of  the  winners  of  even  the  fint-^ 
but  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  well  <£i 
over  the  system  of  the  company.  So*  ■ 
stations  are  admirably  kept,  and  the  i 
present  in  summer  is  often  surpridnd; 
'  in  circumstances  where  flowers  and  f 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

Edmonton  and  DistPietGi 
Sooiety.— It  is  proposed  to  form  & 
mutual  improvement  society,  and  a  i 
this  purpose  will  be  held  on  Moodaj 
28th  inst.,  in  the  garden  library,  Pytf 
Edmonton,  at  8  p.m.  The  gardeoeiv  of 
and  the  surrounding  district  are  invited 
this  preliminary  meeting  with  a  viewtfi 
the  details.  The  Middlesex  EdacatioBi 
have  kindly  placed  the  ^uxlen  libfUTj 
disposal  of  the  proposed  society,  and  tbs 
collection  of  gardening  and  botanical  ^ 
also  be  utili^  for  the  purposes  c^ 
Meetings  will  be  held  once  a  week,  at  ^ 
dealing  with  some  branch  of  gardeoing 
and  discussed.  Gardeners  in  the  na 
who  are  willing  to  join  the  society  or 
papers  are  invited  to  communicate  «iu 
Weathers,  Pymmes  Park,  Edmontoo..-B. 

A  STOod   Septembep  Neotoj 

When  so  many  trees  have  failed  to  pnv 
this  season  those  that  have  given  anyM 
doubly  valuable,  and  Spenser  is  one  of  tht 
gave  a  fair  crop.  This  is  ahandsowB 
large,  and  of  good  quality.  Grown 
wall  our  first  fruits  were  ripe  on  Sep« 
and  the  crop  not  being  a  heavy  one  vtf" 
usual.  What  makes  this  variety  more  *| 
that  it  colours  so  grandly,  and  the  ■ 
delicious.  Spenser  is  one  of  the  largest  X 
grown,  and  a  very  heavy  fruit,  a  ^'^Jjj 
light  green  flesh ;  it  can  be  kept  ^^[^ 
cool  place.  It  is  one  of  the  best  txw 
orchard  house  fruits  grown.  Thiavtf*_ 
many  seedlings  laised  at  Sawbridge* 
Messrs.  Rivers.  I  have  not  forced  Spe« 
tarine,  but  for  an  unheated  house  or 
is  most  valuable.  In  the  open  thetiw' 
grower,  a  most  valuable  variety  for  W« 
and  a  splendid  exhibition  fruiu— G.  "^ 
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Jesse  Willard. 
Gardener  to  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 


GArden&'  to  LrupoU  dr  Rotfuehlld,  hgq.' 


Gardtner  fo  Bfrr.  AbbUt. 


C.  R  Fielder. 

Gardener  to  W.  U.  Bums^  Esq.,  North 

Mymms  Park,  Hatfield. 


Alkxander  Dean  (Stcrttary), 


ii^rdawf  ttt  the  Karl  vfSfmtft^rd, 


George  Reynolds. 

Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Jiothschild,  Esq 

Gunnerubury  Park,  Acton. 


THE  "GARDENERS'  [ 


CuiB18« 

Gardener  UCtbd 

BotlHlhm 


Edwin  Beckett. 

Gardener  to  Lord  Atdenham,  Aldenham 

Uouse,  Elstree. 


Owes  Thomas,  VJ 
Gardener  to  Bv  l^^ 


The  Late  James  Smith,  V.M.H. 
Gardener  to  Lord  Rosehery,  Mentmore. 


RARELY,  if  ever,  before  has  there  b* 
as  will  assemble  at  the  Holborn  * 
received  by  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschtt 
Considerably  over  four  hundred  borticw 
Committee,  which  is  composed  of  some « 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  bringing  it»^ 


NNER"   COMMITTEE. 


UES. 

ey-ClitAerow 

Ufwd 


Chairman). 
Queen   Victoria. 


William  Fyfb. 

Gardener  to  Lady  Wantage,  Lookinge 

Park. 


George  Norman,  V.M.H. 

Gardener  to  the  Marquis  ofSaliebury, 

Hatfield, 


h  a  gathering  of  British  gardeners 
int  on  the   29th  inst,  there  to  be 

will    also    preside   at   the   dinfter. 

have  promised   to  attend.      The 

lost  eminent  gardeners  of  the  day, 

such  a  soccessfnl  issue. 


George  Woodward. 

Gardener  to  Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Bar  ham 
Court,  Maidstone. 


J.  Hudson,  V.M.H.  (Treamrer). 

Gardener  to  Leopold  de  Rothfchild,  ^sq. 

Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 


William  Howe. 

Gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  HiU, 

Streatham. 


J.  F.  McLbod. 
Gardener  to  Fierpont  Morgan,  Esq. 


John  Jjquks, 
LtiU  tjardtnet  to  Mi^  Aliee  de  Utiihtehitd. 


CrtARLKS  Dixon. 
(^ardiiier  lit  f/w  Eari uj ItchesteK 
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ictus  Dahlia  Mrs.  D.  B.  Cpane, 

is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  list  of 
i«  DAhlias,  and  promises  completely  to  eclipse 
ther  white  sorts  at  present  in  cultivation. 
:e  moat  of  the  white  varieties  this  flower  in 
ifl  true  to  type,  without  any  of  those  stiff  and 
arable  characteristics  that  belong  to  the 
rity  of  the  white  sorU.  It  is  truly  a  flower 
ftce  and  refinement,  having  long  florets  of 
Dg  form,  which  build  a  flower  of  perfect  shape. 
white  is  the  proper  description  of  the  flower, 
ich  one  is  borne  on  a  stout,  erect  fooutalk, 
,bove  the  foliage.  The  plant  possesses  a  good 
.  and  is  distinctly  free  flowering.  To  Messrs. 
eal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  belongs  the  credit  of 
g  raised  this  fine  acquisition,  and  among  their 
and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  Cactus 
u,  which  were  in  good  order  when  we  were 
a  few  days  since,  the  variety  under  notice 
WD  repeatedly  highly  praised. — C.  A.  H. 
Asepa  elegrans.  —  This  pretty  little 
lan  bulb  is  now  in  flower  with  me  in  a  narrow 
lacked  border  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a 
itfnl  little  plant,  with  its  scarlet  drooping 
«  lightly  poised  on  hair-fine  pedicels.  The 
'•stalks  are  rather  over  20  inches  in  height, 
le  narrow  leaves  nearly  as  long.  It  has  as 
loion  Milla  biflora,  also  coming  into  flower, 
I  the  same  border  Zephyranthes  Candida  and 
amasco  are  now  in  bloom  ;  and  Z.  Ander- 
yellow),  and  one  I  received  under  the 
of  Z.  grandiflora,  said  to  bear  red  flowers, 
owing,  but  show  no  signs  of  bloom.  Nerine 
rgilli  major  is  just  opening,  Cypella  plumbea 
ready  flowered,  and  C.  Herbertii  is  throwing 
kwm-spikes.  Tecophilaea  cyanocrocus  has 
I  in  the  border  tor  the  past  two  years. — 

FrrzHERBKRT,  South  Devon. 
pood  PeoOPd. — Though  it  has  been  one  of 
MTst  seasons  on  record  for  outdoor  gardening, 
t  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  with  care 
kill.  At  the  verv  successful  show  jast  held 
y  Hall,  open  to  the  county  of  Inverness,  the 
ich  Gardens  won  no  less  than  twenty-six 
ind  ten  seconds,  and  at  Keppoch  no  glass  of 
ind,  except  a  few  cold  frames,  is  allowed,  the 
being  that  only  the  old-fashioned  hardy 
n  and  plants  will  be  kept.  Another  in- 
ing  feature  in  this  garden  is  that,  though 
eoUections  of  the  best  bulbs  and  herbaceous 
I  exist,  nothing  is  grown  merely  because  it  is 
0Q8  and   interesting."      Open    only  to  the 

where  it  looks  out  on  the  great  Ben  Nevis 

with  grass  paths  and  sweeping  banks,  the 
n  is  unique  and  quite  exceptional.  —  John 
KALD,  Keppoch,  Roy  Bridge,  N.B. 

JOME   GREENHOUSE 
BULBS, 

THOCSE  bulbs  may,  generally  speaking,  be 
d  into  two  classes— nrstly,  those  that  are 
bardy,  and  yet  are  largely  employed  for  the 
iahment  of  the  greenhouse,  particularly 
;  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Being  forced 
nater  or  lesser  extent  (a  mode  of  treatment 
eh  they  readily  conform)  these  bulbs  flower 
earlier  than  they  would  if  left  out  of  doors, 
re  on  that  account  much  appreciated.  The 
popalar  members  of  this  class  are  the 
i|  Hyacinths,  and  Narcissi.  Those  belong- 
»  the  second  section  of  greenhouse  bulbs 
r  the  most  part  natives  of  warmer  dis- 
than  the  members  of  the  preceding  group, 
'Dsequeotly  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  is 
ary  to  enable  them  to  stand  the  \«  inter  or  to 
%  the  tender  foliage  from  harsh  cutting  winds. 
led  in  the  last  group  are  the  following  beauti- 
wering  subjects : 

USA-— This  genus,  which  is  nearly  related 
Inas  and  Sparaxis,  is,  like  them,  native  of 
Africa.  Most  of  the  species  grow  about  a 
igh,  with  grass-like  leaves  and  spikes  of  larse, 
'  flowers,  which  are  particularly  remarkable 
B  rich,  almost  metallic,  blue  of  some  of  them. 
>  well  grown  the  flowers  are  nearly  2  inches  in 
ter.  The  bulbs  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
n  autumn. 


Cbinum.— Many  of  the  Crinums  require  a  stove, 
while  C.  capense  will  grow  out  of  doors  in  many 

E laces.  The  best  for  the  greenhouse  (and  these  are 
ardy  in  particularly  favoured  spots)  areC.  Moorei, 
with  larse  heads  of  blush-tintea  blossoms,  usually 
at  their  best  in  August.  C.  Powellii,  a  hybrid,  has 
deep  pink  flowers ;  of  this  there  is  a  form  with  pure 
white  blossoms.  Once  established  in  large  pots  or 
tubs  or  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  they  give 
but  little  trouble  afterwards. 

Cybtanthus.  —  A  race  of,  for  the  most  part, 
small-srowing  bulbs,  for  many  of  them  are  not 
much  larger  than  a  Snowdrop.  The  leaves  are 
grass-like,  and  the  flower-stem,  which  well  overtops 
them,  reaches  a  height  of  about  a  foot.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  a  loose  cluster,  are  of  a  curved, 
tubular  shape,  about  2  inches  long,  and  in  angusti- 
folius  red  ;  iutescens,  yellow  ;  Macowani,  crimson  ; 
and  Mackenii,  pure  white.  Another  species,  C. 
obliquus,  has  a  large,  solid  bulb,  and  will  nush  up 
a  stem  about  3  feet  high,  bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers 
tubular  in  shape,  about  3  inches  long,  and  curiously 
marked  with  red,  green,  and  yellow. 

Fbebsia. — That  form  known  as  Freesia  refracta 
alba  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  bulbs  for  green- 
house decoration,  owing  its  position  not  only  to  its 
great  beauty,  but  also  to  its  delicious  fragrance. 
Great  numbers  are  imported  every  year  from 
Bermuda,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  south  of 
France.  They  reach  here  in  August,  and  should  be 
potted  without  delay.  The  best  way  is  to  put  eight 
bulbs  in  a  pot  5  inches  in  diameter,  or  larger  masses 
may  be  formed  if  desired.  F.  Leichtlini  is  supposed 
to  have  a  distiuguishinff  yellow  blotch,  but  these 
features  are  very  variable;  indeed,  between  this 
and  F.  refracta  as  usually  met  with  there  is  really 
little,  if  any,  difference.  Two  distinct  but  un- 
common kinds  are  F.  aurea,  with  golden  blossoms, 
and  Armstrongi,  in  which  they  are  pink,  but  these 
last  two  have  the  drawback  of  being  scentless  or 
nearly  so. 

HiiLMANTHns.  —  Many  of  these  require  stove 
temperature,  but  two  that  will  thrive  in  the  green- 
house are  albiflos,  with  white  blossoms,  and 
coccineus,  scarlet.  This  last,  which  is  known  as 
the  Blood  Flower,  requires  to  be  hard  baked  by 
the  sun  in  June  and  July  to  obtain  flowers  in 
August. 

HiPPEASTBUM.— Though  this  name  is  botanically 
correct,  the  different  varieties  are  far  more  gene- 
rally known  as  Amaryllis,  and  as  such  they  are 
largelv  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  spring. 
The  forms  in  cultivation  have  resulted  from  the 
crossing  and  intercrossing  of  about  half  a  dozen 
opecies,  and  the  state  of  perfection  now  arrived  at 
says  much  for  the  skill  of  the  hybridist  who  has 
attained  such  marvellous  results.  Whether  kept 
in  a  greenhouve  or  a  warmer  structure  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  Hippeastrum  may  be  thus 
summed  up:  Keep  dry  during  the  winter,  start 
with  a  little  water  in  February,  soon  after  which 
the  flower-stems  will  make  their  appearance,  water 
till  the  leaves  show  signs  of  ripening  off,  and  keep 
dry  when  dormant.  After  flowerine  plenty  of  sun- 
shine is  necessary  to  ripen  the  bulbs  for  another 
year. 

IxiA.— These  Cape  bulbs  are  largely  grown  in 
Holland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  other  districts. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  Crocus,  and  push  up 
wiry  stems  to  a  height  of  18  inches  or  so,  the  upper 
half  being  closely  packed  with  showy  flowers  over 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  colours  vary  from  white 
to  crimson,  and  in  most  of  them  the  centre  is  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  rest  of  the  bloom.  One 
variety  stands  out  quite  by  itself.  This  is  viridi- 
flora,  M'hose  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  metallic 
green,  with  a  black  centre.  The  cultural  require- 
ments of  the  Ixias  when  grown  in  pots  for  green- 
house decoration  are  not  at  all  exacting,  and  apply 
equally  to  the  Babianas  and  Sparaxis.  Half  a 
dozen  bulbs  may  early  in  the  autumn  be  put  in  a 
oinch  pot  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.  Give  but  little  water  till  the  shoots  appear 
above  ground,  and  plenty  of  light  and  air  whenever 
possible. 

Lachenalia. — A  class  of  bulbous  plants  that 
have  made  great  strides  in  popular  favour  within 
the  last  few  years.  Potted  in  September  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  the  addition 


of  a  little  well-decayed  cow  manure  and  sand, 
these  when  in  flower  (during  the  early  months  of 
the  year)  deliaht  everyone.  From  the  semi-pendu- 
lous nature  of  the  flower-spikes  they  are  seen  to 
great  advantage  when  grown  in  suspended  baskets, 
or,  if  preferred,  they  may  be  grown  in  pots  and 
secured  to  slender  sticks.  Among  the  oest  are 
aurea,  luteola,  Nelsoni,  pendula,  quadricolor,  and 
tricolor. 

LiLiUM. — A  Lily  that  is  essentially  grown  for 
greenhouse  decoration  is  Lilium  Harrisii,  of  which 
great  numbers  are  sent  here  from  Bermuda  every 
year,  arriving  usually  in  the  month  of  August. 
They  should  be  potted  without  delay,  and  grown 
in  a  light  and  airy  structure,  taking  care  that 
aphides  do  not  attack  the  points  of  the  growing 
shoots.  They  may  be  had  in  flower  early  in  the 
year,  and  up  to  a  reoent  period  they  were  greatly 
valued  in  January  and  February,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  quite  a  revolution  in 
Lily  culture  under  glass.  This  is  brought  about 
by  the  system  of  retarding  bulbs  in  refrigerators, 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  have  several  sorts  in  bloom 
at  almost  aiw  period  of  the  year,  though  L.  longi- 
florum  and  L.  speciosum  best  lend  themselves  to 
this  method  of  treatment.  They  will  flower  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks  after  potting. 

Nebinb. — An  autumn-flowering  class  of  bulbous 
plants  that  bear  for  the  most  part  brilliantly- 
coloured  blossoms.  Thoueh  so  showy  they  are  not 
so  popular  as  they  should  oe,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
fact  that  some  fail  to  flower  them  properly.  They 
need  a  soil  composed  principally  of  good  yellow 
loam,  lightened  oy  a  little  well-decayed  manure 
and  rough  silver  sand.  Once  established  they  will 
stand  in  the  same  pot  for  years  and  flower  well ; 
indeed,  they  should  not  be  disturbed  at  the  roots 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  As  above 
stated,  they  flower  in  the  autumn ;  after  then  the 
young  leaves  are  pushed  and  growth  goes  on 
throuffh  the  winter  and  spring,  during  which 
period  a  good  lisht  position  in  the  greenhouse 
must  be  assignea  them.  As  the  leaves  die  off, 
usually  in  early  summer,  no  more  water  should  be 
given,  and  the  plants  must  be  stood  on  a  sunny 
shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  some  similar  position, 
as  without  a  good  baking  they  will  not  flower 
freely.  There  is  a  long  list  of  varieties,  but  those 
old  forms  Fothergilli,  oorusca  major,  and  samiensis 
are  still  among  the  best,  while  Manselliiis  remark- 
able for  its  late  flowering  qualities.  Some  of  the 
newer  forms,  however,  are  very  beautiful. 

PoLiANTHSS  TUBSB08A  (the  Tuberose).— This  is 
a  universal  favourite,  though  not  always  grown 
successfully.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  the  growing 
of  good  flowering  bulbs  in  this  country,  hence  aU 
that  we  require  are  imported  either  from  the 
United  States  of  America  or  from  South  Africa. 
The  last  usually  reach  here  in  October,  while  the 
Americans,  of  which  The  Pearl  is  the  beet,  do  not 
come  till  Deoomber.  They  may  without  injury  be 
kept  dry  for  a  time,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a 
succession  should  not  be  potted  all  at  once. 

Spabaxis.— Closelv  alhed  to  the  Ixias,  but  as  a 
rule  of  somewhat  dwarfer  growth.  The  variety 
Fire  King,  scarlet  and  yellow,  has  attracted  a 
ffood  deal  of  attention  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
being  particularly  noticeable  at  the  Holland  House 
show  this  season. 

Spbekelia  FOBMOSI88IMA  (Jaoobsaa  Lily). — This, 
known  also  as  Amaryllis  formosissima,  produces  a 
solid  bulb,  which  can  be  purchased  cheaply  in  the 
winter.  If  potted  early  in  the  year  it  will  in  the' 
greenhouse  flower  about  June.  The  stem  reaches 
a  height  of  about  1  foot,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  shape,  have  intense 
blood-red  coloured  petals,  on  which  account  they 
are  particularly  striking. 

Ubceolina  aubba  or  pendula. — A  bulbous 
plant  from  the  Andean  regions  of  South  America, 
with  dark  green,  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  curious, 
drooping,  urn-shaped  blossoms.  They  are  borne 
in  an  umbel  on  a  stem  about  18  inches  high.  The 
individual  blossoms  are  2  inches  long,  distinctly 
marked  with  yellow  and  green,  and  of  a  thick  wax- 
like texture.     Autumn  is  its  season  of  flowering. 

Vallota  pubpubea  (Scarborough  Lily).— A  very 
old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  whose  showy 
flowers  are  borne  usually  in  early  autumn.     Like 
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many  other  bulbous  plants,  it  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  roots  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sar}'.  It  is  evergreen  in  character,  and  should  not 
be  dried  off  at  any  time,  though  overwatering 
must  at  all  seasons  be  strictly  guarded  against. 

Watsonia. — The  genus  Watsonia  consists  of 
Gladiolus-like  bulbous  plants,  all  of  which  are 
natives  of  South  Africa.  One,  W.  iridifolia 
Ardemei  or  O'Brieni,  has  made  great  strides  in 
popular  favour  within  the  last  few  years.  In  this 
the  blossoms  are  of  the  purest  white.  Other 
desirable  species  include  W.  angusta,  orange- 
scarlet,  and  W.  humilis,  pink. 

Bulbs  fob  Forcing. 

The  different  bulbous  plants  that,  though 
thoroughly  hardy,  are  largely  forced  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  are 
for  tne  most  part  grown  in  Holland,  from  which 
country  immense  numbers  are  sent  every  year. 
Narcissi  are,  however,  grown  in  considerable 
numbers  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  produce  a  great  many  more  of  the 
bulbs  required  for  home  consumption  than  we  do. 
The  idea  that  it  would  be  useless  to  compete  with 
the  Dutch  in  the  cultivation  of  bulbs  is  now 
generally  proved  to  be  erroneous,  for  among  other 
places  they  are  largely  grown  at  Kew.     On  this 

g>int  there  is  a  short  note  in  the  *'  Hand  List  of 
erbaceous  Plants,"  as  follows : — 

"  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  Kew  collection 
of  bulbs.  These,  though  largely  used  to  produce 
a  decorative  efiect  in  the  spring,  are  in  great 
measure  of  botanical  interest.  They  have  for  the 
most  part  been  grown  at  Kew  since  1886,  from  a 
small  original  stock,  by  the  same  methods  as  are 
employed  in  Holland.  At  the  beginning  of  summer 
they  are  lifted,  harvested,  and  planted  out  again 
the  following  autumn." 

At  Kew,  I  believe,  a  greater  measure  of  success 
is  attained  with  Tuli]^  than  Hyacinths,  and 
Messrs.  Veitoh,  in  their  bulb  catalogue,  show 
photographs  of  flowers  from  home-grown  and 
impoited  bulbs,  in  which  the  advantage  rests  with 
the  native  production.  The  principal  hardy  bulbs 
employed  for  forcing  are  : — 

Htaginths.  —  The  chief  consideration  in  the 
early  forcing  of  Hyacinths  is  to  see  that  the  bulbs 
are  well  rooted  before  taking  them  into  heat; 
indeed,  it  is  the  golden  rule  towards  their  sucoess- 
fol  culture.  The  month  of  October  is  a  good  time 
to  pot  the  bulbs,  and,  unless  there  are  special 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  one  bulb  should  be  put  in 
a  5-inoh  pot.  After  potting  stand  on  a  good  bed 
of  coal  ashes  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  and 
cover  about  3  inches  deep  with  ashes,  or,  better 
still,  ooooanut  refuse.  In  making  a  selection  for 
early  forcing,  very  few,  if  any,  double-flowered 
varieties  should  be  included,  as  at  first  they  do 
not  develop  so  well  as  the  sinele  ones,  though 
later  on  they  make  a  grand  display.  A  tempera- 
ture of  60^  to  60^  is  quite  high  enough  for  even 
hard  forcing  of  Hyacinths,  as  if  hotter  than  that 
the  whole  plant  is  so  weakened  that  a  great  deal 
of  its  beauty  is  lost.  Though  they  can  be  obtained 
by  the  new  ^ear,  Hyacinths  under  glass  are  seen 
at  their  best  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  little  Roman  Hyacinths  which  reach  here  in 
a  dormant  state  by  the  end  of  July  may  be  had  in 
flower  long  before  Christmas. 

Tuups. — The  cultural  requirements  of  Tulips 
for  flowering  under  glass  are  much  the  same  as 
Hyacinths,  except  that  in  the  case  of  Tulips  from 
three  to  five  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  pot.  The 
earliest  to  flower  are  the  different  members  of  the 
Due  Van  Thol  section,  represented  at  one  time 
only  by  the  common  red  and  yellow  form.  Now, 
in  aoiaition,  we  have  varieties  with  crimson, 
orange,  rose,  scarlet,  white,  and  yellow  flowers 
respectively.  A  little  later  than  these  we  have  a 
great  choice  of  many  beautiful  varieties. 

Narcissus.  —  The  different  members  of  the 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  group  have  been  long  em- 
ployed for  forcinff  into  bloom,  particularly  the 
double  Roman  and  Paper  White,  but  of  late  years 
many  of  the  Daffodils  have  been  largely  treated  in 
the  same  way,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  large 
establishments  they  are  grown  in  immense  numbers 
for  the  purpose.     The  principal  thing  is  to  get 


the  bulbs  well  rooted  and  avoid  hard  forcing.  The 
Chinese  Sacred  Narcissus  will  develop  its  highly 
fragrant  blossoms  if  the  bulbs  are  simply  placed  in 
a  bowl  of  water  with  a  few  stones  around  to  keep 
them  in  place. 

Gladiolus.  —  The  only  section  of  Gladiolus 
generally  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration 
is  that  known  as  early  flowering,  and  one  variety 
in  particular,  viz. ,  Colvillei  albus  or  The  Bride  is 
often  grown  by  thousands.  Other  beautiful  sorts 
are  Delicatissimus,  Duke  of  Albany,  Emperor 
William,  Fire  King,  Prince  Albert,  and  Rosy  Gem. 
These  Gladiolus  bulbs  should  be  put  several  in  a 
pot,  as  in  this  way  effective  little  masses  are 
produced.  They  need  plenty  of  light  and  air 
when  growing,  otherwise  they  run  up  thin  and 
weak. 

Besides  the  different  subjects  above  mentioned 
there  are  many  others  that  naturally  flower  early, 
even  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  of  sreat  value 
for  greenhouse  decoration  even  before  their  natural 
period  of  blooming.  They  include  Allium  neapoli- 
tanum,  Chionodoxas,  Crocus,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
and  Muscari.  T. 


THE   TRANSPLANTING  OF 
NARCISSI. 

Thb  advice  of  an  old  Daffodil  grower  to  trans- 

Slant  when  the  dumps  become  **  more  leafy  than 
owery"  is  good  as  far  as  it  |^oes,  but  it  is 
certainly  better  not  to  wait  until  the  stage  of 
deterioration  is  reached.  In  this  matter,  as  in 
pretty  well  all  things  relating  to  gardening,  no 
bard  and  fast  rule  can  be  l^d  down,  much,  I 
might  perhaps  say,  depending  on  climate,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety.  In  some  soils 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  such  sorts  as  cemuus, 
mosohatus,  and  that  £[rand  old  double  Silver 
Phoenix  in  ^ood  health  without  annual  lifting,  this 
beinff  especially  the  case  when  the  average  annual 
rainudl  is  great.  It  is  the  same  with  such  delicate 
varieties  as  with  Tulips.  They  seem  to  need  a 
change  into  fresh,  well-sweetened  ground  every 
year,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  lifting  and  drying 
off  helpMB  to  mature  the  bulbs.  Those  who  grow 
Narcissi  for  sale  must  lift  the  bulbs  annually,  and 
some  market  growers  and  amateurs  do  the  same, 
believing  that  in  this  way  they  set  flowers  of 
superior  quality.  In  some  soils  ana  localities  this 
may  be  the  case,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  this 
practice  need  not  be  generally  followed ;  in  fact, 
in  many  places  I  feel  sure  that  the  full  beauty  of 
many  Narcissi  is  not  realised  unless  the  bulbs 
remain  several  years  undisturbed.  This  is  the  case 
with  me.  Buying  bulbs  from  time  to  time  I  find 
that,  although  I  get  them  from  specialists  and 
plant  in  good  time,  I  do  not  get  the  size  of  bloom 
and  vigour  that  distinguishes  them  in  the  second 
and  third  year  from  pGinting,  I  have  never  seen 
that  grana  old  variety  prinoeps  in  such  fine  form 
as  in  the  late  Mr.  Wilson's  Wisley  garden.  Each 
clump  carried  about  twenty  blooms,  and  so  fine 
were  they  both  in  the  matter  of  size  and  colour 
that  at  first  sight  I  did  not  recognise  the  variety. 
I  once  had  some  dumps  of  cemuus  which  in  their 
way  were  as  remarkable.  Each  clump  carried 
about  thirty  blooms,  exceptionally  fine  in  form  and 
colour.  These  dumps  were  the  produce  of  about 
a  dozen  bulbs,  which,  never  having  been  in  any 
way  disturbed  from  time  of  planting,  in  the  course 
of  ^ve  or  six  years  increased  in  that  manner.  In 
the  end  I  broke  these  clumps  up  and  planted  the 
bulbs  in  another  place,  but  they  never  did  so  well. 
I  could  never  set  them  to  yield  flowers  of  such  fine 
Quality.  Probably  there  was  something  a  little 
different  in  the  soil  or  the  position  was  more  favour- 
able where  I  first  put  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  albino  and  more  delicate 
varieties  generally  it  is  better  when  one  has  several 
bulbs  to  try  them  in  different  situations,  for  in  all 

Srobability  there  is  just  one  place  where  they  will 
o  best,  in  gardens  of  considerable  dimensions  the 
soil  will  frequently  vary  considerably,  and  even  in 
small  gardens  there  is  often  more  variety  than  one 
would  think  possible.  It  is  wisest  to  leave  well 
alone,  and  in  lifting  choice  sorts  that  have  done 


well  it  is  safest  to  return  them  to  their  (4 
quarters,  first  thoroughly  sweetening  the  toil  n|  i 
adding  some  decomposed  leaf -soil.  It  will  soon  W 
seen  whether  certain  varieties  are  likely  to  do  <« 
the  let  alone-principle,  the  growth  and  colour  4 
the  foliage  surely  indicate  how  they  are  likelyHt 
fare  in  the  long  run.  The  first  season  bulbe  obUiiHl 
from  a  reliable  source  are  pretty  certain  to  Si 
satisfaction  ;  it  is  in  the  second  season  that  on 
able  to  see  if  local  conditions  are  favourable 
perennial  vigour.  Should  there  be  any  no- 
decline  the  annual  liftins  system  must  be . 
In  some  soils  and  localities  it  seems  a1 
necessary  that  the  more  delicate  Tuoting 
should  get  an  annual  change  into  soil  that ' 
exposed  to  the  sweetening  influences  of . 
In  northern  districts,  or  where  the  avenfp 
is  great,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
as  moschatus  and  the  albino  kind 
in  any  other  way.  The  mere  lifting 
away  for  some  weeks  in  a  dry  place 
hardens  and  rests  the  bulbs  in  a  i 
manner  than  if  left  in  the  ground, 
season,  for  instance,  the  ground  has 
thoroughly  warmed  and  dried  from  the 
foliage  died  off.  In  taking  up  soms 
cemuus,  princeps  and  others,  I  found 
of  the  old  roots  were  in  a  semi-active 
had  I  not  lifted  them  I  do  not  see  bow 
have  got  thoroughly  rested.  This,  of 
exceptional  summer  ;  but  in  a  general 
not  think  of  lifting  such  free-growiqg 
Horsfieldi,  princeps.  Empress,  £., 
have  before  stated.  I  feel  sure  tb 
more  effective  and  in  every  way  finer 
place  several  years. 

The  Daffodil  grower  will  have  to  b( 
experience.    In  the  course  of  two  or 
he  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably  coi 
of  the  suitability  of  his  soil  for  varieties 
more  or  less  uncertain  in  their  behav 
fine  old  kind  Silver  Phasniz  will  only 
many  places  when  lifted,  dried  off, 
annually  in  sweetened  ground.    With 
if  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three 
turbed,  but  I  am  blessed  with  a  soil  1 
albino  varieties  do  very  welL     It  is  a 
very  trying  to  deal  with  in  a  time  of 
in  whicn  bulbous  flowers  generally  i 
ably  because  they  get  well  ripened 
old  double  white,  is  a  complete  failu 
the  ground.    Good  bulbs  will  bloom 
the  first  year,  the  second  year  they  < 
blooming  or  fa^l  to  expand  their  buda 
have  been  frequently  made   in   this 

gardening   papers   of    the  non-e  ^ 
ower  -  buds,  which  when  about  ^ 
melt  away  instead  of  opening.    Thiiis^ 
annoying,  and  when,  as  is  often  the  ea 
every  season,  the  grower  consigns  the  1 
rubbish  heap.     The  failures  are  most  1 
light  soils,  and  are  undoubtedly  due  I 
nutrition  at  some  period  of  the  srowl 
liftinff  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  ue  oi 
and  if  you  want  really  sood  blooms,  to  I 
by  sound,  perfectly  finished   off  bnlli 
following  year,  they  must  get  an  annual  i 
ground,  and   a   certain  amount   of  i 
applied  in  some  manner.    Well-rotted  i 
be  dug  in  at  the  time  of  planting  6  incl 
that  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  r 
or  crushed  bones  may  be  worked  into  the  ( 
at  planting  time.    Give  the  bulbs  a  change  i 
sweet,    deeply   stirred   ground,   with  pln^J 
nourishment  when  the  buds  are  forming,  taan 
will  get  good  blooms  and  a  vigorous  growth.  I 
reganis   the   disease,    which   in  some  pl><*M 
troublesome,  I  feel  convinced  that  in  moft  cr 
it  is  induced  by  failing  vigour.    A  very  hot,  i 
season,  which  lowers  vitality,  will  bring  it  od»  > 
a  very  wet  one,  in  which  the  bulbs  cannot  aiti 
properly,  will  have  the  same  effect    Sobiut 
experience  ffoes,  only  the  more  delicate  kio^ 
affected.    I  nave  never  known  such  roboit  r 
as  princeps,  rugilobus,  Leedsi,  Ac,  to  be  i 
When  it  is  seen  that  a  variety  has  not  mi 

rwth  and  that  the  foliage  has  a  tinge  of } 
not  delay  lifting.    Get  them  out  ofthe  gi 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  die  otL    Clean  efuy  ^ 
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lod  keep  them  in  a  cool»  airy  place  nntil  the 
leonine  of  September.  Do  this  aDDoaily  and 
iSn  wiU  be  bat  Utile  loes  from  dieeaae. 

Bjl/kti,  J.  GOKNHILL. 

THE    DAFFODIL    IN    1903. 

m 

flosi  who  have  not  cloaely  followed  the 
ntcnea  of  the  Daffiidil  of  late  yeara  would 
Btcelj  credit  tbe  wonderful  developments!  in 
bs,  form,  &nd  eolounog  which  have  taken 
M  &or  have  these  improvements  been 
mined  to  oDe  divisioD  alooe— although ^  of 
vam,  m  some  a  greater  iierfectioD  has  been 


> AKi  JSSl\S    \i ttOAD W 1 N (!, 
fWoirenf  ^  inches  iicrEP**;    it  btion<fi  tQ  the  EfigUhsartii  h^ctifjn,} 

ttained  than  in  others— for  there  is  scarcely  a 
■?le  section  which  has  not  been  considerably 
inched  by  the  addition  of  many  delightful 
Bw  forms.  In  the  whole  history  of  florist's 
^•ws  there  is  none  which  appears  quite  so 
f^ttl  of  interest  as  that  which  pertains  to 
^J^ffjdiL  The  far-reaching  work  com- 
WQced  by  Herbert,  Backhouse,  Leeds  and 
^n  has  been  steadily  pursued  by  Mr. 
gjSeheart,  Messrs.  Barr,  Messrs.  de  Graaff,  abd 
»«» to  the  present  day,  with  the  result  that 
wa  year  we  get  more  and  more  beautiful 
owers,  and  exquisite    gains,   especially    in 


coloar,  are  proceeding  apace.  Formerly  the 
range  of  colouring  was  restricted  to  only 
a  few  colours  ;  now  all  is  changed,  and  so  many 
lovelv  new  shades  have  appeared  that  the 
popularity  of  these  hardy  spring  flowers  seems 
likely  to  become  still  further  enhanced  in 
consequence.  This  year  the  most  striking 
feature  ha.^  been 

Taa  Adva:?*  E  of  the  White  Ajax. 
Last  .season  this  section  received  some  remark- 
able adcjiuon^f  Imt  thbyear  most  of  these  were 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  five  of  the  most 
g! orious  w h i te  V arie t lbs.  Four  of  them  created 
a  perfect  sensation  at  the  show  of  the  Midland 
Daffodil  Society  — 
these  being  Fran- 
cesca,  Mrs.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Mrs. 
George  Barr,  and 
Loveliness.  The  first 
two  came  from 
Messrs.  de  Graaff 
Bros,  of  Leyden,  and 
the  two  latter  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  and  in  each 
case  the  seed-bearing 
parent  was  Mme.  de 
Graaff.  Decidedly 
the  loveliest  flower 
of  the  set  was 

Francesca.  which 
was  selectea  by  the 
judges  as  the  finest 
new  trumpet  seedling 
in  the  show.  It  was 
recognised  on  all 
sides  as  the  fore- 
runner of  an  entirely 
new  type.  The 
mouth  of  the 
trumpet  is  fringed, 
and  extremely  revo- 
lute  in  character,  so 
much  so  that  it 
presents  a  very 
shortened  appear- 
ance in  consequence. 
The  pointed  perianth 
segments  are  very 
broad,  overlapping, 
and  of  great  sub- 
stance. Both  trumpet 
and  perianth  are  of 
exquisite  purity,  and 
the  plant,  I  learn,  is 
of  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. The  pollen 
parent  was  the  white 
Ajax  Cecilia  de 
Graaff. 

Mr 8.  Robert  Syden- 
ham^   which   gained 
an  award  of  merit, 
has    a    broad    pure 
white    perianth, 
slightly  campanulate, 
and  a  straight  white 
trumpet    elegantly 
rolled  back  at  the  moutL    I  am  told  that  it 
Rrows  about  16  inches  in  height,  and  flowers 
just  in  front  of  Mme.  de  Graaff 

Mrs.  George  JJayT,  which  gained  an  award 
of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
as  well  as  at  Birmingham,  has  a  very  large, 
bold,  stiff  jierianth  broadly  imbricated  at  the 
base.  The  trumpet,  which  is  very  elegantly 
crimped  and  expanded  at  the  mouth,  measures 
1  finches  across,  and  is  tinged  with  palest 
lemon.  The  segments  are  of  great  purity,  and 
on  the  exterior  are  heavily  splashed  with  green 
at  the  base. 


LovelhuM  has  a  pale  lemon  trumpet  tinged 
with  a  deei)er  shade  of  lemon  at  the  base,  and 
is  in  consequence  not  quite  so  chaste  in  appear- 
ance as  the  previous  varieties.  The  pollen 
parent  in  this  case  was  Empress,  ana  the 
creamy  lemon  perianth  segments  resemble  this 
variety  in  character,  and  are  1^  inches  in 
length.  Mr.  P.  R.  Barr  kindly  tells  me  that 
Mrs.  G.  Barr  grows  to  exactly  the  same  height 
as  Mme.  de  Graaff^  while  Loveliness  grows 
about  1  inch  taller,  and  both  flower  somewhat 
earlier  than  Mme.  de  Graaff.  Several  other 
white  trumpets  made  their  first  appearance 
in  public  this  year,  but  only  one  of  these  could 
rauK  in  the  same  class  as  those  just  described. 

Henri  Vilmoriru— The  varietv  I  refer  to,  is 
an  extremely  large  and  refined  flower.  It  was 
exhibited  at  Truro  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
beinff  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  it  The 
pale  lemon  trumpet  closely  resembles  that  of 
Peter  Barr,  but  is  neither  so  chaste  nor  so  large, 
while,  instead  of  the  twisted  perianth  segments 
of  the  latter,  it  has  splendid  stiff  lanceolate 
segments  of  extreme  purity.  As  exhibited  at 
Truro,  the  flower  measured  over  4  inches 
across.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all 
the  most  notable  of  our  white  trumpets  owe 
their  origin  to  Mme.  de  Graaff,  and  this  in  its 
turn  to  the  little  wild  N.  moschatus.  Among 
the 

Self  Yellow  Tbumpets. 
four  noteworthy  additions  have  appeared. 
Cleopatra  has  Monarch  for  one  of  its  parents, 
and  IS  really  an  improvement  on  that  variety. 
Boyal  is  absolutely  the  largest  trumpet  Daffo- 
dil yet  exhibited,  surpassing  even  Van 
Waveren*s  Giant  in  size,  and  is  also  of  much 
better  form.  Kind's  Norton  is  an  enormous 
Emperor,  from  which  it  is  a  chance  seedling. 
This  is  a  variety  of  great  substance,  and  the 
flowers  last  in  good  condition  for  a  month. 
Dtbcat  is  a  dainty  little  golden  Daffodil  which 
might  have  had  Golden  Spur  and  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  for  its  parents. 

The  Johnstoni  Section. 

Here  Mr.  En^leheart  has  achieved  the  most 
striking  of  all  his  ^ains,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  be  far  wrong  in  saying  that  some  of  these 
new  artificially-produced  N.  Johnstoni  forms 
are  the  loveliest  of  all  the  race.  Very  few 
varieties  leaped  into  popularity  as  quickly  as 
the  ^ceful  little  Queen  of  Spain,  with  its 
exquisite  shape  and  colour  and  lasting 
qualities.  None  of  these  new  creations  are  as 
yet  in  commerce,  and  the  thanks  of  all  Daffo- 
dil lovers  are  due  to  Miss  Willmott  for  placing 
them  before  the  public  in  such  superb  form, 
both  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  at  the  great  Bir- 
mingham Show,  during  the  past  few  years. 

Narcissus  odorus  rugulosus  maximus — Under 
this  name  Messrs.  de  Graaff  exhibited  some 
flowers  at  the  Midland  Show  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  old  Campernelle.  This  new  variety 
originally  emanated  from  America,  and,  as  it  has 
so  far  only  produced  one  flower  on  a  steni,  I 
hesitate  to  say  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  an  im- 
provement or  not.  Messrs.  de  Graaff^s  new 
sport.  Apricot  Phoenix,  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  doubles,  and  a  most  distinct  novelty. 

The  Engleheartii  Section. 
During  the  last  few  years  such  a  number  of 
extraordinary  gradations  of  form  have  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Engleheart,  many  of  them 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the 
present  classification,  that  sooner  or  later  an 
alteration  will  be  absolutely  imperative.  Two 
schemes  were  put  forward  for  discussion  at  the 
Birmingham  Conference  this  year;  one  by 
Professor  Hillhouse,  and  the  other  jointly  by 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  P.  R.  Barr. 
Although  neither  of  these  was  deemed  work- 
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able  at  the  time,  as  a  result  of  the  discussion 
no  doubt  a  good  scheme  will  be  evolved  in  time 
for  next  season.  There  was  one  point  in  which 
both  these  schemes  were  in  complete  agree- 
ment, and  that  was  the  proposal  to  name  the 
shallow  or  flat  crowned  group  of  Parvi-Coronati 
varieties  (now  classed  as  Burbidgei),  after  Mr. 
Engleheart,  who  has  been  successfm  in  raising 
them,  and  who  has  made  them  so  peculiarly 
his  own.  Most  of  these  are  crosses  between 
the  poeticus  varieties  and  the  white  wide- 
crowned  incomparabilis  sorts.  This  proposal 
has  met  with  very  general  approval,  and  is 
certain  to  be  embodied  in  any  scheme  of 
re-classification  which  is  adopted.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  flower  in  this  section  is 
Incognita^  which  was  exhibited  in  grand  con- 
dition at  Truro,  and  also  at  Birmingham,  where 
it  won  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Parvi  in 
the  show.  The  rich  citron-orange  crown  is 
quite  an  inch  across,  and  is  in  exquisite  contrast 
to  the  noble  pure  white  segments.  Egret,  so 
much  admired  last  year,  is  another  premier 
flower  in  this    section,  and    has  proved    an 


Salmonetta  is  a  delightful  break  in  colour,  and 
VernieU,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  Poetarum 
influence  is  clearly  visible,  is  another  pleasing 
flower.    In 

The  Poeticus  Section 
Laureate  and  Valeria  are  both  grand  flowers. 
Horace  is  an  exquisite  form,  though  scarcely  so 
large  or  so  vigorous  as  Homer.  Epic,  Virgil, 
Glory,  Comus,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Ben  Jonson, 
Sidney,  Sonnet,  and  Carol  are  all  of  great 
beauty,  with  vivid  crowns  and  pure  white 
perianths.  White  Elephant  is  described  as  a 
poeticus,  outstripping  everything  yet  raised 
in  size  of  plant  and  flower,  and  when  well 
cultivated  reaches  an  enormous  size. 

The  Incompakabilis  and  Barri  Sections 
have  made  great  strides,  and  the  only  difficulty 
now,  as  Professor  Hillbouse  remarked  at  the 
last  Midland  Daffodil  conference,  is  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  sections  is  un- 
definable.  Miss  Willmott's  Lemon  Queen  is  a 
very  distinct  canary  yellow  flower  with  an 
elegant  drooping  habit.    Occident,  which  was 
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extremely  free  bloomer.     Astradente,  which  I  seen  in  Mr.  Engleheart's  exhibit  at  Birming 
was  the  premier  Parvi  variety  at  Birmingham  |  ham  last  year  and  received  an  award  of  merit 
last  year,  and  received  an  award  of  merit  from   at  the  Drill  Hall  this  spring,  has  an  intense 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May  last,  is  glowing  chalice    and    fine    lemon    segments, 
another  very  remarkable  flower  belonging  to  i  Horti€S2'Un   is   an    unique   yellow    flower  of 
this  same  section.    This  year  saw  the  section  ,  splendid     texture,    and    was     exhibited    at 
still   further    increased   in   im- 
portance by  the  addition  of  such 
exquisite  kinds   as  Broadwing, 
White  Ensign,  Cyclops,  Hyacinth, 
Gold  Eye,  and  Red  Disc. 

Broadtoing  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful flower  in  Mr.  Engleheart's 
unique  exhibit  at  the  Midland 
show,  and  the  whole  of  the  stock 
was  disposed  of  some  time  before 
the  judges  had  singled  it  out  for 
an  award  of  merit    The  singular 
beauty  of  the  glistening  white 
perianth  is  set  off  by  the  disc- 
like crown,  which  is  of  a  light 
orange-yellow  ed^ed  with  deep 
orange.    The  individual  flowers 
measured  a  little  over  3^  inches 
across.     It  will  most  probably 
be  exhibited  before  the  Narcissus 
Committee  next  year,  so  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  seen  it  will   be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so.      White  Enngn   closely 
resembles    the     last,    but    is    scarcely    so 
refined,    while    Cyclops,  which   has   a  large, 
flat,  bright  yellow  crown  and  rather  pointed 
over -lapping    segments,    reminds    me    very 
much  ot  Egret     Hyacinth,  which  gained  an 
unanimous  award  of  merit  at  Birmingham, 
is  quite  a  new  departure,  and  as  I  see  that  it 
has  now  been  placed  in  commerce  at  a  most 
reasonable  price,  should  be  made  a  note  of  by 
all  those  who  wish  to  keep  their  collections 
up  to  date.    The  flowers  possess  the  unusual 
merit  of  being  sweet-scented,  resembling,  in 
fact,  a  delicate  Hyacinth-like  odour,  hence  its 
name.    It  is  a  beautiful  starry  flower  with  a 
pure  white  perianth  of  very  lasting  character, 
and  a  large  flat  vellow  and  saffron   crown. 
Florin  is  another  flower  of  great  elegance,  and 
very  symmetrical.     In  this   the  flat  cup  is 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,   and  of  a 
distinct  citron  lemon  shade  with  an  orange  edge. 
The  Burbidgei  Section 


HTACIMTH  bulbs  :    SHOWIMO  METHOD  OF  PROPAOATIOy. 

Truro,  almost  4  inches  across.  Symmetry. 
with  a  rather  flat,  bright  yellow,  orange- tipped 
crown  and  creamjr  perianth  ;  detainer,  a  well- 
formed  flower  with  a  deep  yellow  crown  and 
lemon  yellow  segments;  Bodyguard,  with 
stiff,  overlapping^,  creamy  perianth  segments 
and  short  spreading  crown  of  bright  lemon,  are 
all  incomparabilis  varieties  of  high  merit 
Zingara,  from  Mrs.  R.  O.  Backhouse,  which 
gained  an  award  of  merit  at  the  Drill  Hall 
on  April  7,  is  a  large,  strong-growing  variety 
with  stiff,  white,  reflexing  perianth  and  broad 
spreading  cup  of  bright  orange  red.  Castile, 
an  exceptionally  fine  Barri,  won  much  admira- 
tion at  Birmingham,  and  received  an  award  of 
merit.  Here  the  great  charm  lies  in  the  rich 
orange  suffusion  in  the  wide  crown  and  the 
shapely  cream-tinted  segments. 

Each  year  sees  the  standard  of  qualitv 
raised,  and  sooner  or  later  all  flowers  with 
weak  or  poor  perianths— such,  for  intance,  as 
Will  Scarlett  and  Torch  — will  no  doubt 
have  to  give  place  to  varieties  in  which  this 
fault   is   remedied.    Those  who   watch 


IS   remedied.    Those  wtio   watcn  over 

already  contains  so  many  flowers  with  glowing  !  the  destiny  of  these  hardy  spring  flowers  know 
cups  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difliicult  I  that  there  is  no  finality,  and  that  much  still 
—  where  all  are  attractive  —  to  distinguish  I  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Year  by  year  the 
between  them.  Some  of  the  varieties,  how-  popular  taste  for  these  flowers  grows  stronger, 
ever,  have  very  weak  perianths,  and  it  is  here  and*  as  many  of  these  exquisite  new  forms 
that  we  must  look  for  considerable  improve-  i  become  plentiful,  our  gardens  will  be  beautified 
ment  Firebrand,  which  was  magnificent  at ,  with  their  endless  diversity  of  colour. 
Truro,  still  holds  the  lead  as  being  the  brightest  I      Worcestershire.         Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


PROPAGATING  HYACINTHS  IN 
JSNGLAND. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  tl 
method  of  propagating  Hyacinths  which 
adopted  in  England  in  oider  to  increase 
given  variety.  The  base  of  the  bulb  is 
out  and  then  laid  to  dry,  and  in  a 
weeks  the  small  bulblets  appear  between  th 
axils  of  the  scales  of  the  bulbs.  The  whdei 
planted,  and  during  the  winter  and  suriai 
even  if  no  top  growth  appears,  the  bmUii 
increase  in  size  by  taking  the  noari 
from  the  parent,  the  latter  remaining  nothi 
more  than  a  few  dried-up  leaves.  fhesBi 
bulbs  are  then  transplanted  several  yetn 
succession  until  they  are  of  saleable  size. 

W.  J.  Beldebsqi. 


THE   TULIPAS. 

(Continued   from    page   166.) 

IV. — Eaely-flowerino,    Bedding,  ax]» 

FoRciKG  Tulips. 

These    are    so   well    known   that  detail 

descriptions  are  quite  unnecessary.    There 

many  varieties,  and  new  plants  are  constanl 

being  added  to  an  already  large  group, 

one  can  well  dispense  with  quite  half  of 

older  ones  possessing  some  ^ 

in^  defect  from  the  gardem 

Eoint  of  view.  A  standi 
edding  and  forcing  Tnlipshoi 
have  rigid  stems ;  bold,  widi 
expanding  flowers,  with  hood 
petals,  so  that  the  closed  ' 
18  cone-shaped  ;  and  clear, 
defined  colouring  that  will 
close  inspection,  and  which 
prove  effective  at  a  distane 
Double  Tulips  of  the  type 
Lady  Qrandisson  make  gM 
bedding  Tulips,  but  those 
which  Yellow  Rose  my 
accepted  as  a  type  are  do  mi 
suited  for  bedding  thanal/M^ 
bardy  Poplar.  Their  stems  tf 
weak,  twisting  and  droop* 
under  their  heavy  load  of  ii 
florescence,  and  after  the  first  rainfall  tk 

Eetals  decay,  become  soil-stained,  and  bad 
leached.  The  following  appear  to  be  gu 
bedding  Tulips  from  the  all-desirable  chanca 
of  withstanding  bad  weather,  and  the  coloartt 
height  of  growth,  and  season  of  flowering  ( 
given  will  help  the  planter  to  arrange  i 
displays  uniformly  and  in  sequence  of  flowed 

The  Due  Van  Thols  are  the  heralds  of  the 
race.  They  are  all  forms  of  the  sweetly  sc^ 
T.  suaveolens,  numbering  about  twelva  v^ 
short  stems  are  a  defect,  though  a  common  « 
with  early-flowering  plants.  Neverthel^*' 
could  not  dispense  with  them—all  are  good. 

Of  second  earlies,  Brunhilde,  a  magnificeal 
broad-petalled  white  flower  flushed  with  yello«i 
growing  15  inches  hisrh ;  Canary  Bird^  ^ 
yellow,  1  foot  high  ;  Keizer's  Kroon,  14  iwj* 
high,  scarlet,  edged  yellow ;  the  Fotfebam 
14  inches  high^  m  white,  scarlet,  and  yeuotr 
distinct  colounngs ;  Proserpine,  a  grand  r«y 
carmine  flower,  1  foot  high ;  and  Vemd«»» 
another  prand  Tulip,  coloured  scarlet- vermiHoB^ 
about  1  foot  high,  are  among  the  most  distifl* 
—free,  also,  from  any  bad  traits. 

The  next  group,  holding  a  third  phwe  lo  1 
sequence  of  flowering,  embraces  as  good  repre-  i 
sentatives :  Artus,  rich  dark  scarlet,  9  incb» 
high  ;  Chrysolora,  pure  yellow,  paler  tm 
Catiary  Bird,  12  inches  high ;  Coleur  PoneeoM. 
1  foot  high,  coloured  cense,  ^^^J^ 
feathered   white  externally;   Cottage 
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mder  1  foot  high,  choice  little  flower,  white, 
fith  rosy  edging;  Crimson  King,  crimson- 
earlet,  10  inches  high  ;  Van  Vondel^  1  foot 
ngfa,  pure  white,  a  very  striking  flower  and  a 
jood  white  bedder— cannot  be  too  freely  used 

0  break  up  clashing  colours  ;  Yellow  Prinze, 
^fery  fragrant  yellow  Tulip  shading  to  orange 
itth  age,  under  1  foot  high. 

The  last  to  flower,  and  which  are  succeeded 
w  the  May -flowering  Tulips,  embrace  as 
■nnible  representatives  :  Cotewr  Cardinal,  a 
bniye  scarlet  flower  with  crimson  shading, 
^thigh :  DueheMe  de  Farina^  1  foot  high, 
puige-scarlet,  flushed  and  edged  old  gold; 
tm  Mundiy  1  foot  high,  pink,  with  rosy 
Udinff  and  flushed  with  white ;  Rose  Grif  de 
^  1  foot  high,  rich  rose,  flushed  with  white ; 
Jfomat  Moore,  18  inches  high,  large  flower 
frionred  orange,  shaded  terra-cotta,  and  flushed 
jriden  yellow. 

Of  doable  early-flowering  Tulips  one  can 

Etend  as  a  good  representative  half-dozen : 
tor  Bubrorum,  scarlet,  12  inches  high  ; 
,ndeur,   white,    with    pink   tips   later, 

1  inches  high,  venr  late  :  lAidt/  Grandisson, 
nnilion-scarlet,  of  Due  van  Thol  habit,  very 
nrf  and  brilliant,  but  few  petalled  :  Im 
mndeste,  rose,  tinted  white,  10  inches  high  : 
Innocence,  snow  white,  very  choice  and  full 
fver:  Vuurbaak,  oran^-scarlet.  possessing 
»  brilliancy  of  T.  Oreigi,  comes  oest  on  poor 
Hlfl. 

Doable  Tulips  should  not  be  watered  over 
Md,  their  petals  quickly  decay,  and  in  forcing 
koi  a  dry  buoyant  atmosphere  should  be 
butained.  Yellow  Rose,  a  fine  double  Tulip 
M  sweetly  scented,  coloured  yellow,  with 
jive  petal  tips^  should  be  grown  for  its 
■overs,  though  its  lax  habit  leaves  much  to 
9e  desired. 

Tuiegat^  -  leaved  Tulips  make  excellent 
VeiWng  plants,  either  solely  or  in  association 
litktbeir  plain-leaved  brethren,  but  one  cannot 
nooDiDeDa  a  free  use  of  them,  for  their  floral 
tolooring  is  not  vivid,  and  those  white  and 
lilecoloared  varieties  are  seen  to  disadvantage 
V  competition  with  their  leafage.  Cottage 
pwrf  has  leaves  bordered  with  creamy  yellow 
pd  ed^  with  roee.  Its  flowers  are  white 
iW.with  rose.  La  Belle  Alliance  (Waterloo) 
Im  silvery  white  leaf-margins  and  crimson- 
prlet  flowers.  La  Candewr  has  white  flowers 
■jd  leaves  margined  with  cream.  Lac  Van 
l»y»  has  rosy  violet  flowers  of  rather  dull 
Wouring  and  silvery  margined  foliage.  Royal 
mndard  is  generally  grown ;  its  flowers  are 
vhite  streaked  with  cerise,  and  the  foliage 
■  broadly  margined  creamy  white.  Yellow 
jVtna  is  exceedingly  pretty,  flowers  yellow, 
Wiagevariepited  and  edged  creamy  yellow 
tt»  a  milk-white  ground  colouring. 

v.— Pareot  Tulips. 

A  singalar-looking  race  of  garden  origin,  at 

one  tune  despised  as  fantastic,  gaudy,    and 

•WW.  They  are  that  now,  but  their  singular 

■ape  and  colouring  is  welcomed  by  many, 

«ough  the  old  prejudice  dies  hard.     Their 

•eak  stems,  though  adding  to  their  grotesque- 

ww,areandesirable  features  in  a  garden  plant. 

™  It  18  very  necessary  to  carpet  the  soil 

wneath  them  with  some  low -growing  herb 

WW  woald  protect  the    flowers    from  mud 

jpiashes  and  give  the  stems  some   support. 

.7' ,^^  parpose,  the  common  Rock  Cress  or 

ivfJri   ®  ^^^"^   ^^  excellent;    it  gives  the 

WMtul  white,  always  lacking  in  Tulip  beds, 

M<i  most  desirable  in  the  case  of  the  gorgeous 

"jnotTidipe.  Their  bulbs  cannot  be  depended 

apon  to  flower  every  year  ;  a  few  out  of  each 

pumtmg  will  bear  no  flowers,  and  this  is  not  a 

«»«er  tor  surprise  when  one  considers  the  great 


tax  a  massive  Parrot  Tulip 
flower  places  upon  its  bulb. 
Not  only  is  it  unusually  large 
for  a  Tulip,  but  the  hosts  of 
petaloid  processes  that  issue 
from  the  surfaces  of  the  petals 
arc  in  themselves  robbers  of 
tissue  derived  from  the  bulb. 
Those  who  care  to  weijjh  the 
flowers  of  a  Parrot  Tulip  and 
that  of  a  Gesner  of  the  same 
dimensions  will  find  the  Parrot 
weighs  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  Gesner.  There  are  six 
varieties  one  can  describe  as 
distinct,  and  though  each 
variety  has  several  names,  and 
may  perchance  be  known  to 
some  under  one  or  other  of 
them,  the  names  here  given  are 
those  in  general  use,  and, 
where  possible  to  learn,  those 
given  ihem  by  their  raisers. 
Admiral  Constantinople  is 
coloured  scarlet  and  variously 
splashed  orange.  Coleur  Cafd 
has  brownish  red  flowers 
spangled  with  minute  dots  of 
cnocoiate,  giving  the  flower  a 
bright  bronzy  sheen.  Cravwisie 
Brilliant,  rich  crimson,  flecked 
and  splashed  with  chocolate, 
blue,  and  black.  Lutea  major, 
shades  of  yellow,  with  olive 
tints  showing  here  and  there. 
liaark  Graaf  [von  Baden], 
yellow  veith  orange  fleckt», 
splashed  and  striped  externally 
with  scarlet.  Fer/ecta,  yellow, 
heavily  striped  scarlet;  the 
petals  are  remarkable  for  a 
series  of  horn-like  processes 
pointing  in  all  directions  that 
often  occur  on  their  surfaces. 
Intermediate  forms  are  legion. 
All  flower  in  May. 

Geo.  B.  Mallett. 
[The  mono^aphs  of  various 
genera  published  in  The 
Uaedex  appear  to  have  been 
much  appreciated.  We  have,  therefore,  ar- 
ranged for  the  publication  of  others.  Lilies 
vdll  next  be  described.— Ed.] 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


A  CLIMBING  HYDRANGEA. 

FOR  many  years  this  plant  now 
generally  known  as  Hydrangea 
scandens,  and  to  which  the  specific 
names  of  petiolaris,  cordifolia,  and 
volubilis  have  also  been  applied, 
was  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Schizophragma  hydrangeoides.  Both  plants 
were  introduced  from  Japan  in  1879,  both  are 
self-clinging  climbers  like  the  Ivy,  and  both 
bear  flat  nower-heads|,  in  which  the  fertile 
blossoms,  which  are  inconspicuous,  far  out- 
number the  large  sterile  blooms.  However, 
a  Kew  authority  writing  in  The  Garden  in 
August,  1896,  says  :  *^  In  foliage  and  mode  of 

growth  this  species  resembles  Schizophragma 
ydrangeoides,  and  is  frequently  ^own  under 
that  name.  The  two  are  quite  distinct"  This, 
coming  from  Kew,  is  doubtless  correct,  though 
I  confess  that  personally,  I  am  unaware  m 
what  the  difference  consists.  In  several 
gardens  that  I  know  Hydrangea  scandens  is 
grown  as  Schizophragma  hydrangeoidea  It  is 
a  deciduous  climber  and  quite  hardy,  at  least 


UYDRANOKA  SCAMDBNS  (THE  CLIMBING  HTDRANOEA)  IN  THE 
GARDEN  OF  MR.  RASHLRlOH  AT  MENABILLY,  CORNWALL. 


in  the  south-west  Its  deeply  serrated,  some- 
what heart-shaped  leaves  are  about  4  inches  in 
length  and  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a 
very  pleasant  green.  The  large,  flat  corymbs^ 
often  10  inches  across,  are  composed  mainly  of 
small,  fertile  blossoms  that  detract  somewhat 
from  ihe  decorative  effect  of  the  plant,  the- 
white,  sterile  blooms  being  few.  On  this- 
account  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  wall 
climber,  for  which  purpose  it  is  often  used  ii^ 
the  south-west,  as  in  that  favoured  climate 
there  are  many  beautiful  half-hardy  flowering 
subjects,  such  asSollyaheterophylla,  Bignonias,. 
Tacsonias,  Cassia  corymbosa,  Manettia  oicolor, 
and  numerous  others  that  do  well  on  opeoi 
walls  and  are  far  more  ornamental.  As  a  tree 
climber,  for  clothing  the  great  bare  trunks  with* 
foliage  and  flower,  however,  the  climbing: 
Hydrangea  stands  unsurpassed,  for  here  its- 
effect  is  striking  and  unique.  Clinging  to  the 
bole  with  rootlets  thrown  out  from  its  lengthen- 
ing growths  it  requires  no  adventitious  aid  in 
the  shape  of  wire  or  tarred  string  to  ascend  the- 
trunk,  but  when  once  planted  makes  its  way 
upward  year  by  year  until  it  has  enveloped  the 
whole  of  the  tall  shaft  vnth  its  twining  shoots. 
The  specimen  portrayed  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  growing  in  the  famous  garden 
of  Menabilly,  Cornwall,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  Rashleigh,  which  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  tender  plants  unsurpassed  on 
the  mainland  of  England.     This  Hydsangea^ 
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vfM  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  tall  Turkey  Oak  | 
4ibout  thirteen  years  ago,  and  has  now  ascended  ' 
the  trunk  to  a  height  of  over  40  feet  The 
•climbinff  Hydrangea  is  very  easily  propagated, 
for  if  the  creeping  stems  are  laid  along  the 
ground  and  held  in  position  by  pess  roots  will 
be  freely  produced  and  alioots  will  start  from 
the  joints.  When  suliicient  root  growth  has 
been  made  the  pegged-down  stem  may  be  cut 
into  lengths,  each  one  of  which  will  form  a 
plant  The  greatest  fault  of  this  Hydrangea  is 
that  its  flower-heads,  by  reason  of  the  few 
6terile  blossoms  they  contain,  are  not  sufficiently 
showy.  If  any  hybridiser  were  to  take  the 
plant  in  hand  and  eventually  succeed  in  elimi- 
nating the  fertile  blossoms  and  producing 
:8terile  ones  in  their  place  we  should  have  a 
far  more  ornamental  plant,  and  one  that  would 
always  command  admiration,  whether  used  as  a 
wall  climber  or  for  covering  tree  trunks. 

S.  W.  FiTZHEBBBKT. 


SPIRiEA  AITCHISONL 

This  plant  is  not  very  well  known  as  }ret,  as  it 
has  ODlv  been  introduced  some  five  or  six  years ; 
but  when  it  is  better  known  it  will  beoome 
popular,  as  it  is  a  handsome  and  graceful  shrub, 
•somewhat  resembling  S.  liodleyana.  The  stems 
are  smooth  and  slender,  reddish  in  colour,  and  are 
■clothed  with  alternate,  pinnate  leaves.  Elach 
leaf  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  narrow 
deeply  serrated  leaflets  from  1)  inches  to  2  inches 
in  length,  and  of  a  soft,  deep  green  colour.  The 
pure  white  flowers  are  freely  px^uced  in  terminal 
panicles,  and  open  about  the  middle  or  end  of 
August  8.  Aitchisoni  reouires  practically  the 
same  treatment  as  S.  lindleyana,  and  with  age 
attains  to  nearly  the  same  size.  Propagation  is 
•effected  by  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers ;  the  latter, 
however,  are  sparingly  produced. 

Bagshot,  Surrey,  J.  Clabk. 


SOME  LESSER-KNOWN  JAPAN  TREES 
AND  SHRUBS. 

(Continued  from  pctge  200. ) 

As  a  striking  pillar  plant  Polysonum  multi- 
£orum,  which  makes  20  feet  to  25  feet  of  growth 
in  one  season,  is  invaluable,  and  the  long  undis- 
tinguished Vitis  Thunbergi  has  proved  superior 


from  a  gardening  standpoint  to  V.  Coignetise, 
which  in  seneral  aspect  it  resembles.  It  mav  be 
distinguished  by  its  leaves  being  hairy  beneath,  of 
thicker  texture,  and  assuming  a  richer  hue  in  the 
autumn. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Japanese  Hollies,  of  which 
the  most  beautiful  is  Ilex  latifolia,  is  Hovenia 
dulcis,  introduced  to  European  gardens  some 
ninety  years  since.  In  England  it  has  attained  a 
heiffht  of  20  feet,  but  in  its  native  habitat,  ex- 
tending from  the  Himalayas  to  Japan,  it  attains 
nearly  double  these  proportions,  as  it  does  under 
cultivation  in  Australia,  where  it  forms  a  sym- 
metrical if  not  ornamental  specimen.  The  thickened 
flower-stalks,  somewhat  insipid,  but  not  unlike  a 
Pear  in  flavour,  are  said  to  have  medicinal 
properties. 

Among  evergreen  shrubs  there  should  not  be 
overlooked  Photinia  serrulata,  the  Linderas,  and 
Daphniphyllum  glaucescenp.  Photinia  serrulata 
(figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  as  Crat«e^s 
glabra)  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  seaside 
shrubs,  individual  specimens  attaining  a  great 
diameter. 

Not  less  than  twenty  species  of  Lindera  are 
found  in  the  Far  East,  by  far  the  handsomest  being 
L.  obtusiloba,  attaining  in  Japan  a  height  of 
20  feet  to  30  feet.  In  Surrey  a  promising  specimen 
is  already  12  feet  in  height,  its  foliage  assuming 
annuallv  the  characteristic  clear  yellow  autumn 
tint.  L.  sericea,  found  further  north  than  is  L. 
obtusiloba,  is  equally  hardy.  Daphniphyllum 
fflaucescens  is  a  singularly  handsome  shrub,  far  too 
Ottle  known.  In  this  country  the  female  plant 
grows  luxuriantly  and  seeds  profusely,  the  seed 

?;erminating  freely,  unlike  consignments  received 
rom  the  native  forests,  probably  due  to  their 
passage  through  the  tropics.  Professor  Sargent 
states  it  is  of  Malayan  origin,  though  apparently 
acclimatised  in  Japan. 

James  H.  Veitch,  F.L.S. 
[Rtproducedj  by  permission,  from  the  Journal  qf 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. '\ 


NATURALISING  SPRING- 
FLOWERING  BULBS  AND 
PLANTS. 

Within   the  last  few  years   this   phase    of 
gardening  has  become  so  popular  that  there 
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are  few  gardens  that  have  not  some  spring, 
flowering  bulbs  planted  in  the  grass,  anderthe 
trees  about  the  pleasure  grounds,  in  Uie 
orchard,  or  in  the  meadow  land  adjoining  tk 
garden,  but  how  seldom  one  sees  an  effective 
group  planted  in  a  natural  way.  Too  oftei 
the  bulbs  are  set  out  in  lines  or  circles,  or 
dotted  about  in  small  clumps,  without  any 
attempt  at  natural  effect.  I  have  even  sees 
Daffodils  planted  on  parts  of  the  lawn  idiick 
are  mown  by  the  machine,  where  they  are 
quite  out  of  place. 

It  is  not  everyone  who  can  make  a  letlb 
natural  group,  but  it  is  at  least  easy  to  ami 
set  patterns  or  dotting  at  even  distanoes  ui 
the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  colours. 

What  I  write  in  these  articles  is  the  resil 
of  my  own  experience,  which  has  been  gaiod 
from  several  years  of  planting,  and  the  i]]» 
trations  reproduced  are  from  negatives  1  M 
taken  from  the  results  of  such  planting.  Hm 
will,  I  trust,  help  to  show  what  a  pleasing  aij 
interesting  picture  the  natural  spring  garden  en 
be  made,  quite  apart  from  tiie  flower  gaido^ 

fenorally  so  called,  where  such  things  u 
)affodils  sadly  interfere  with  the  early  bddii 
outj  that  is,  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  nnd 
their  leaves  have  died  down,  which  is  so  nee» 
sary  to  the  well-being  of  the  bulbs,  for  on  tU 
depends  the  flowering  for  another  season.  Ho« 
untidy,  too,  a  bed  of  half -withered  DafibI 
foliage  looks,  whereas  if  they  are  in  thegiai 
they  can  be  allowed  to  remain  undistnrbed 
and  the  withering  foliage  will  not  be  notioel 
amongst  surroundings  which  so  closely  resemUl 
them. 

The  plants  I  name  are  obviously  only  a  fev 
of  the  many  that  are  suitable  for  the  will 
garden.  I  have,  however,  selected  those  with 
which  I  have  had  some  success,  and  after  tfai: 
name  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  Daffodils  I 
have  put  the  date  when  the  first  bloom  opeied 
here  (North  Wales)  last  spring,  bat  I  may  uj 
that  most  of  them  were  about  tiiree  D»b 
earlier  this  year  than  in  1902.  I  wil]  b^ 
with 

Daffodils^  as  they  are  the  best  of  ill  tiie 
spring-flowering  bulbs  for  our  purpose.  There 
are  few  of  this  family  that  will  not  floaiiihii 
the  grass  :    the   Polyanthns  Tuis- 
^,^^     ties  are  the   only  ones  that  hiw 
\  failed    here.     Some  varieties,  sock 

as  Moschatus  (March  25),  a  channiif  i 
little  white  gem  which  seeds  fredj; 
the  English  Lent  Lily,  PalW" 
Prsecox  (February  19)  ;  and  Ceno" 
(March  25),  a  pretty  silvery  wbite 
flower  of  medium  size,  rather  expo- 
sive  (about  5s.  6d.  per  dozen),  bat 
well  worth  having,  are  all  qmte  it 
home  under  a  cool  covering  of  m 
although  they  will  not  flourish  in  w 
richer  garden  soil  The  old  dottW 
yellow  Daffodil  (Telamonius  pleooi) 
IS  a  grand  one  for  massing,  and  b 
as  effective  as  any  when  plMw 
freely. 

As  to  the  trumpet  varietieM* 
naming  the  following  I  have  seleclai, 
as  far  as  possible,  those  which  pro- 
duce seed,  and  are  therefore  lofxt 
likely  to  become  established  m 
spread.  The  best  of  the  early  ones 
are  :  Obvallaris  (Febrosiy  m  f^ , 
the  Tenby  Daffodil,  of  uniform 
clear  yellow,  perfect  in  form,  im 
of  medium  size;  Golden  bpjj 
(March  8),  large  deep  yellow,  witn 
trumpet  lobed;  SpariDS 
(March  4),  soft  clear  yelloj: 
and  Pallidus  Pracox,  alreidy 
mentioned,    a    lovely   pale  ^^' 
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coloured  flower.  And  if  yoa  have  a  mossy 
bulk  where  the  grass  does  not  grow  t03  long 
yoa  should  try  sach  varieties  as  Minimus,  a 
tiny  little  gem,  which  was  in  bloom  here  this 

E  before  the  end  of  January,andCyclamineus 
iruary  18X  a  very  distinct  and  dainty  little 
it  of  rich  golden  vellow,  with  reflexed 
perianth,  which  seeds  freely,  so  should  soon 
become  established. 

These  are  the  beet  of  the  early  varieties. 
Here  are  a  great  number  of  later-blooming 
ones  which  can  be  used,  and  the  best  of  them, 
which  are  not  too  expensive  to  procure  in 
<loantity,  are  Princeps  (March  20),  a  bicolor 
with  sulphur  white  perianth  and  yellow  trum- 
ps; Rugilobas  (March  2lX  a 
veiy  sturdy  flower,  like  a  small 
Emperor,  but  earlier ;  Horsfleldii 
(March  20X  a  bicolor  with  white 
perianth  and  yellow  trumpet 
This  very  nearl3r  resembles  Em- 
press, but  as  it  is  earlier  I  name 
it  m  preference  ;  Queen  of  Spain 
(March  27),  a  great  beauty^  clear 
yellow  throughout,  with  shghtly 
reflexed  perianth,  of  medium  size. 
Although  not  a  seeder  it  can- 
not be  left  out ;  Maximus 
<March  20),  a  large,  deep  golden 
vellow  flower  of  very  graceful 
form;  Emperor  (March  30),  a 
bold,  strong  -  growing  yellow 
^ower  with  perianth  slightly 
paler  than  the  trumpet,  a  very 
good  seeder  ;  and  Qrandis  (April 
^),  a  very  good  late  bicolor. 

Then  there  are  the  Incompara- 
bQis  or  chalice-cupped  varieties. 
Of  these  the  best  is  the  giant 
Sir  Watkin  (March  20),  a  grand 

flower  of  rich  sulphur    yellow 

vith  yellow  cup.     It,  however, 

ixodnces    practically    no    seed. 

Other  suitable  varieties  of  this 

section   are    Stella  (March  21), 

with  white  perianth  and  yellow 

cup,  which   seeds    fairly  well ; 

CynoBure  (March  31),  primrose, 

with  a  tinge  of  orange  in  the 

«up.   Produces  very  little  seed  ; 

Frank  Miles  (April   1),  a  very 

beautiful  clear  yellow  flower  with 
prettily-twisted  perianth,  a  very 

poor  seeder;  Oueen  Bess 
(March  16),  perianth  white,  with 

widely-expanded  pale  yellow  cup, 

the  earliest   to    bloom   of  the 

Incomparabilis     section.       The 

double  Incomparabilis   I   have 

found  to  succeed  in  the  ffrasu, 

and  their  large  heavy  heads  do 

not  get  splashed  in  the  grass  as 

thev  do  in  the  border. 
The  three  best  are  Butter  and 

Eggs,  large,  full  double  flowers  of 

<jlear   yellow   with    touches   of 

-orange  in  the  centre ;   Eggs  and 

Bacon,  white,  with  orange  red  in  the  centre ; 

and  (jod lings  and  Cream,  white,  with  pale 

yellow  in  the  centre.     They  commenced  to 

bloom  together  this  year  on  March  26 ;  none 

of  them  produce  seed. 

.  Of  the  Leedsii  varieties,  which  are  similar 

^  shape  to  the  Incomparabilis,  the  best  are 

Amabifis  (March  28),  a  beautiful  silver  white 

nower  with  long   cup,    producing   no   seed; 

^li  type   (March  26),  a  small    star  like 

silvery  white  flower  and  a  fairly  good  seeder  ; 

and  Minnie  Hume  (March  27),  with  white 
IJenanth  and   broad  expanding    lemon    cup, 

^Hanging  to  white,    a   very   choice   variety, 

^«edmg  fairly  well. 


Then  there  is  the  gorgeous  Barrii  Conspicuus 
(March  31).  with  large  rich  yellow  perianth 
and  cup  short  and  spreading,  of  the  same 
colour,  tinged  on  the  margin  with  brilliant 
oranse  scarlet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  all,  and  although  it  does  not  produce  seed 
it  must  not  be  omitted.  Odorus  Rugulosus 
(March  26)  of  the  Jonquil  class,  rich  yellow 
and  sweet  scented.  Burbidcei  type  is  very 
early  and  effective,  and  produces  seed  fairly 
well.  John  Bain  (March  26),  a  lovely  white 
with  pale  lemon  cup,  quite  a  distinct  variety  ; 
no  seed.  Poeticus  Omatus  (April  3),  with  its 
pure  white  flat  broad  perianth,  and  cup  tinged 
with  scarlet,  is  a  free  seeder  and  an  excellent 


I  Duchess  of  Westminster  (April  5),  but  as 
there  are  so  many  good  varieties  without  these 
it  would  be  as  well  perhaps,  unless  money  is 
of  no  object,  to  wait  until  they  come  down  in 
price. 

I  think  I  have  now  mentioned    the   heat 
varieties  of  Daflbdils  for  naturalising;  so  I  will 

Cb  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  grouping  and 
t  situation  for  planting. 
For  Daffodils  and  most  other  spring-flowering 
bulbs  a  position  should  be  selected  where  the 

ground  is  shaded  by  deciduous  trees  from  the 
ot  sun  in  summer.  This  will  keep  the  bulbs 
cool  during  their  season  of  rest,  and  the  over- 
hanging branches,  though  bare  of  leaves  during 
the  time  when  the  bulbs  are  in 
bloom,  will  act  as  a  slight  screen 
to  save  the  flowers  from  beinff 
shrivelled  up  by  the  sun,  and 
so  be  a  means  of  preserving  them 
in  perfection  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  without  such  shade. 

A  grassy  slope  facing  north, 
with  a  screen  of  trees  to  the 
south,  or,  better  still,  if  sheltered 
on  all  sides,  is  a  position  I  would 
select  in  preference  to  all  others, 
though  in  such  a  place  the  blooms 
will  be  slightly  later  in  opening, 
the  lengthened  time  that  they 
will  last  will,  I  think,  make  fuU 
compensation  for  this. 

W.  A.  Watts. 
Bronwylfay  St  Asaph, 
(To  be  continued,) 
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variety  for  naturalising.  The  Pheasant's  Eye 
Poeticus,  with  its  sligntly  reflexed  perianth, 
which  blooms  considerably  later  than  Omatus, 
is  also  good,  and  they  are  both  cheap. 
Biflorus  (April  15),  as  its  name  infers,  bears 
two  blooms  on  a  stalk,  with  white  perianth 
and  yelJow  crown,  and  the  double  Poeticus, 
with  its  lar^e  Gardenia-like  flowers,  very  sweet 
scented,  which  is  one  of  the  last  to  bloom,  and 
likes  a  cool,  rather  damp  soil. 

There  are  amongst  the  newer  varieties,  which 
are  more  expensive,  many  that  are  excellent 
for  naturalising,  such  as  the  splendid  bicolor 
Victoria  (March  21),  the  white  trumpet 
Mme.    de    Graaf    (April    8),    and     Leedsii 


Y  no  means  a  common 
plant  in  English  gardens 
is  the  true  Dianthoa 
gallicus  (Persoon),  the 
name  being  far  more 
common  than  the 
reality.-  This  is  partly  owing  to 
the  readiness  with  which  flowers 
of  Alpine  Pinks  cross  with  one 
another,  so  that  seed  saved  in 
English  «urdens  often  oomes  nntrue, 
but  it  is  due  still  more  to  a  confusion 
of  names,  D.  gallious  having  been 
named  D.  arenarius  by  De  CandoUe 
and  Thory,  and  in  this  way  having 
been  thought  identical  with  D. 
arenarius  of  Linnaeus  {Botanical 
Magaziiie,  tab.  2038),  a  native  of 
Russia  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
having  white  flowers  with  a  brown 
eye.  D:  galUcus  is  native  only  oH 
the  west  coast  of  France,  Northerr 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Bisca^f 
reaches,  and  one  or  two  spots  on 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  being  a 
sand-loving  maritime  species,  never 
reaching  far  inland.  The  only  good  portrait 
of  it  I  have  seen  is  in  **  Wooster's  Alpine  Plants,*' 
Series  L,  page  113,  the  flower  for  that  work  having 
been  furnished  by  Backhouse's  York  nursery.  My 
first  acquaintance  with  it  was  made  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  late  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe,  sent 
me  cuttings  from  Biarritz,  which  I  reared  to 
flowering,  but  soon  lost.  Since  that  time  I  have 
more  than  once  brought  it  home  from  Biarritz, 
where  it  is  very  abundant  close  to  the  sea,  growing 
in  deep  sea  sand,  and  extending  some  distance 
into  the  woods  of  Pinus  Pinaster  which  grow  on  the 
sandhills  there. 

The  flower  is  uniform  pale  pink,  very  deeply 
incised,  the  height  of  the  rather  stout  stalk  is 
9  inches  to  12  inches.    The  grass  is  stiff  and  rather 
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subeUntial  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  In  my  cold 
garden  it  has  seldom  flowered  till  September,  and 
has  rarely  lived  more  than  two  years.  I  am  now 
growing  it  on  a  mound  of  finely  riddled  stone, 
where  it  seems  happier  than  it  nas  been  before, 
though  I  once  made  a  site  for  it  under  a  south  wall 
2  feet  deep  in  sand.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  a 
favourite  food  of  slugs.  C.  Wollky  Dod. 

Edge  Hall,  McUpas. 

HELIOPSIS  SCABRA  B.  LADHAMS. 
I  WOULD  strongly  advise  Mr.  Amott  to  grow  this 
variety  of  HeUopsis  in  preference  to  pitcheriana ; 
it  is  such  an  improvement  in  evenr  way.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  the  florets  slightly  recurve  at 
the  tips  and  give  grace  to  the  flower,  whereas  in 
pitcheriana  they  are  rigidly  erect.  In  colour,  too, 
B.  Ladhams  is  deeper  in  its  orange  tint,  and  is 
altogether  a  much  better  plant.  In  growth 
pitcheriana  is  a  trifle  taller.  E.  Molyneux. 

ANEMONE  ALPINA  AND  A.  SUL- 
PHUREA 
Perhaps  others  besides  myself  have  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  raise  these  two  Anemones  from  seed. 
I  wrote  to  Herr  Otto  Froebel  on  the  subject,  and 
he  kindly  gave  me  the  hints  appended  and  per- 
mission to  offer  them  to  any  interested  in  the 
subject.  His  words  are  as  follow:  *<The  seeds 
of  Anemone  alpina  and  A.  alp.  sulphurea  can  be 
sown  as  well  when  just  ripe,  or  later  in  autumn 
or  early  in  spring.  The  seeds  will  shoot  if  the 
soil  is  always  moist  and  kept  in  darkness.  I 
should  advise  you  to  sow  in  boxes,  on  which  you 
put  another  box  of  the  same  size,  the  second  box 
also  full  of  soil  and  kept  always  moist,  so  that  it 
Is  impossible  for  the  box  containing  the  seeds  to 
get  dry  and  to  receive  any  light."  With  this 
assistance  I  hope  to  be  able  to  raise  plants  of  A. 
alpina.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  seeds  (fresh) 
of  A  alp.  sulphurea  from  any  nurseryman  who 
has  them  for  sale.  A.  C.  Bartholomew. 

Park  House,  Beading, 

SILENE    ARENARLA 
Owing  to   the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  present 
season   results   in   the   flower   garden    have    not 
altogether   been    satisfactory,   in    fact,   in   many 
cases  very  disappointing.     An  occasional  bright 


sunny  day  encourages  flower-buds  to  burst  forth  in 
full  splendour,  only  too  often  to  be  disfigured,  and 
sometimes  completely  spoilt  a  few  hours  after- 
wards by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain.  Under  these 
circumstances  some  things  have  done  well,  amongst 
them  that  showy  little  annual  Silene  arenaria, 
flowering,  as  it  were,  in  defiance  of  the  inclement 
weather,  which  has  had  such  ruinous  efifects 
upon  many  of  its  neighbours.  Its  dwarf  habit 
and  pleasing  pink  flowers,  so  abundantly  produced, 
make  it  a  most  desirable  plant  for  bedding,  edging, 
and  for  the  rockery.  When  cut  and  tastefully 
arranged  in  small  vases  it  is  very  effective,  lasting 
for  fully  a  week.  T.  B.  F. 

Buxted  Park  Gardens, 


GENTIANA  ACAULIS. 
There  is  no  more  beautiful  flowering  plant  in  our 
gardens  in  early  summer  than   the  Gentianella. 
Its  comparative  rarity  may  be  due  to  man^  causes, 
as  the  plant  is  fickle.     Year  by  year  in  spring  it  is 
one  of  those  things  that  are  invariably  offered  for 
sale  in  many  a  market  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of    the   land.     Such  plants  are  eagerly 
bought  for  a  few  pence  and  taken  home  to  die. 
It  is  perplexing  that  one  cannot  lay  down  any 
hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  culture.    liooking  back 
over  an  extensive  practice  among  hardy  plants,  not 
always  confined  to  one  locality,  the  great  thing 
that  stands  out  so  prominently  is  that  on  a  light  or 
a  well-drained  soil,  or  a  soil  overlying  the  red  sand- 
stone, this  fine  plant  has  been  a  complete  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  clay  soil  exists  the  plant 
does  not  usually  grow  vigorously,  and  certainly  does 
not  flower  freely.     In  the  more  heavy  soils  a  dense 
carpet  of  small  growth  is  often  maae,  with  little 
or  no  flower  as  a  result.     In  all  such  cases  give  a 
perfect  drainage  for  the  bed  or   border,  and   in 
this  way  freedom  to  the  many  stoloniferous  shoots 
that  are  constantly  beins  made.     Thus  treated  I 
have  been  most  successful  with  the  plant,  even  in 
those  gardens  where  there  was  little  but  clay. 
Indeed,  in  one  garden,  not  merely  for  such  a  plant 
but  for  all  good  things  and   choice    bulbs,   the 
beds  had  to  be  made  throughout,  and  one  of  the 
preliminary  items  in  the  making  was  a  drainage  of 
brickbats  of  not  less  than  6  inches  below  the  beds. 
Here  with  much  else  this  common  yet  beautiful 
Gentian  gave  a  picture  of  colour  each  year.     In 
other  instances  one  could  form  a  permanent  edging 


of  the  plant  with  the  greatest  ease  by  simply 
digging  up  the  light  sandy  soil,  beating  it  down 
hard  as  though  a  Box  edging  were  to  be  laid,  aod 
with  the  small  often  single  bits  of  Gentian  xa 
position  and  another  heavy  beating  with  spade  or 
a  good  treading  to  place  it  firmly  in  position. 
Firm  planting  in  all  the  lightest  soils  is  esseDtial, 
and  of  the  many  edgings  I  have  planted  aod 
purposely  walked  upon  again  and  again  I  havs 
seen  no  instance  of  disapproval.  In  those  instaocoi 
where  failure  has  dominated  past  efforts  I  would 
sue^^est  the  trial  of  an  edeing  to  border  or  walk» 
taking  out  the  soil  and  replacing  it  with  old 
potting  material  and  gravelly  sand,  making  up  the 
edging  quite  firmly  by  treading  or  beating.  It  is 
important  to  plant  in  September  or  October, 
especially  October.  For  planting  I  prefer  quite 
small  pieces,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four 
shoots.  Gather  these  tightly  in  the  left  hand, 
place  in  position,  and  make  firm  at  once  with  soil 
and  treading.  Little  or  no  manure  is  reqaind, 
and  where  soil  of  a  light  sandy  nature  exists  the 
growth  is  rapid  and  continuous  throuffh  the  winter, 
as  may  be  seen  by  many  shoots  pushing  throogk 
the  soil  In  spring.  £.  Jwskjss. 


A   WOODLAND   OF  SNOWDROPS. 


SNOWDROPS   IN   GRASS. 

Among  early  flowers  the  Snowdrop  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  welcome.    Flowering  at  a  time  wheir 
gardens,  fields,  and  forests  are  bare,  it  is  all  the 
more  appreciated.    It  is  one  of  the  first  hardy 
flowers  to  remind  us  that  Nature's  forces  are  at 
work,  and  will,  in  due  time,  girdle  the  year 
with  flowers  in  their  respective  seasons.    Dar- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  Snowdrop 
has  increased  very   much  in  public  favour; 
in  many  of  our  public  parks  and  in  private 
^rdens  large  masses  may  be  seen  naturaliaed 
in  the  grass,  where  formerly  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  attempted.    While  Snowdrops  m 
fairly  accommodating  in  the  matter  of  soil^ 
they  do  best  in  light  friable  loams,  resting  od 
gravel,  or  on  a  sandy  subsoil,  which  admit  of 
surplus  water  percolating  readily  away,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  not  liable  to  get  dust  diyia 
.  periods  of  drought    The  fact  of  their  m^ 
tin  many  instances  so  well   under  deddnoos 
trees,  is  probably  accounted  for  hf^ 
shade  preventing  the  premature  npea- 
ing  of  the  bulbs  by  early  droaghtB. 
Clayey,  heavy,  wet   soils,  or  subsoil* 
through  which  water  does  not  pas 
readily,  are  perhaps  least  adapted  to* 
the  naturalisation  of  the  bulbs  in  the 
grass. 

In  such  soils,  if  it  is  found 
do  not  increase,  and  more  than 
their  own,  it  is  little  use  planting  (» 
an  extensive  scale.  Something  may  be 
done,  however,  by  planting  in  a  more^ 
moderate  way  in  cultivated  ground^ 
where  the  conditions  can  be  made 
more  suitable  b3r  adding  light,  friable, 
or  sandy  material,  and  mizbg  with 
the  heavier  soil.  Where  the  condi- 
tions are  found  suitable  as  to  soil  and 
position  for  planting  large  n^^sswm 
the  grass  for  effect,  the  turf,  if  good 
enough  to  keep,  should  be  lifted  and 
laid  aside.  If  the  soil  requires  any 
addition  in  the  way  of  leaf -mould,  wood 
ashes,  or  other  material,  it  should  be 
spread  over  the  surface  and  incor- 
porated with  the  soil  with  a  spad^ 
steel  fork,  levelling  the  ground  aft»- 
wards  to  the  desired  form.  The  bal» 
should  then  be  sown  liberally,  and 
forked  in  to  a  depth  of  2  inch««  ^ 
3  inches,  the  surface  being  again  raked 
over,  the  turf  replaced,  and  the  wort 
finished  by  passing  a  roller  over  it 
September  or  October  is  the  beat  time 
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for  this  work.  Anything  in  the  nature 
of  fancy  designs,  straight  lines,  or 
circles,  should  be  avoided  in  seeking 
after  true  natural  effects  when  estab- 
lisbing  masses  in  the  grass. 

The  best  Snowdrop  for  planting 
extensively  is  the  old  Qalanthus  nivalis, 
which  does  well  and  increases  freely 
where  some  of  the  newer  ones  make 
little  headway.  The  double-flowered 
variety  of  Q.  nivalis  seems  to  estab- 
lish itself  and  succeed  as  well  as  the 
single,  though  not  so  effective.  Q. 
nivalis  and  its  varieties  seem  to  hold 
their  own,  and  multiply  more  freely 
than  most  of  the  newer  sorts.  G. 
Imperatii,  G.  Elwesii,  and  G.  plicatus 
can  be  had  in  quantity  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and  are  well  worth  trying  to 
establish  in  the  grass  in  separate 
masses  or  clamps.  G.  Fosteri  I  had 
great  hopes  of,  as  it  is  a  fine  strong 
grower,  seeds  freely,  and  for  a  new  sort 
could  be  had  in  considerable  quantity  ; 
bat,  unfortunately,  it  seems  to  be  liable 
to  be  decimated  by  the  Snowdrop 
fungus,  and  with  me  has  almost 
disappeared.  Another  varietv  which 
increases  freely  is  the  October-flowering 
Snowdrop,  Galanthus  octobrensis,  and 
when  it  can  be  got  in  sufficient  quantity 
promises  to  be  well  worth  trying  to 
establish  in  grass.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  this  Snowdrop  ;  I  must  say  I  agree  with 
those  who  consider  it  a  welcome  addition, 
though  some  think  that  it  is  like  ''  snow  in 
summer,''  altogether  out  of  season.  The 
Straffan  Snowdrop,  a  large  variety  of  cauca- 
sicus,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  is 
making  itself  at  home  here  in  the  grasa 
A  small  patch  of  it  last  season  had  every 
j^pearance  of  establishing  itself  and  increasing. 
iKre  are  others  of  the  newer  accjuisitions, 
vhich  may  in  time  be  found  suitable  for 
oaturaliaing,  but  at  present  they  are  too 
acarce,  and  can  be  better  attended  to,  properly 
labelled,  and  increased  by  growing  in  beds  or 
spare  places  in  cultivated  ground. 

Naturalising  bulbs  in  the  grass  is  by  no 
means  new.  Breadths  of  Snowdrops  and 
Daffodils  may  be  met  with  in  some  old  places 
planted  long  ago,  but  still  ffiving  annual 
evidence  that  flower  lovers  in  the  olden  time 
knew  how  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  Nature's  book. 
One  such  example  exists  here  at  Dunrobin, 
where  among  some  aged  trees  near  the  old 
castle  the  ground  has  been  annually  carpeted 
with  a  sheet  of  Snowdrops,  certainly  for  more 
titan  100  years,  and  probably  much  longer. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  as  to  when  or 
by  whom  they  were  planted,  but  most  likely 
for  one  of  the  Countesses  of  Sutherland  some 
time  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century. 
This  old  plantation  has  been  the  nucleus  or 
parent  of  the  considerable  extensions  made 
here  from  time  to  time,  and,  so  far  as  present 
appearances  go,  may  continue  for  generations 
yet  to  come.  D.  AIelvillb. 

Dmrobin  Castle  Gardens,  Sutherland, 
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EXHIBITING  VEGETABLES. 

I  AM  glad  to  notice  that  at  nearly  all  our 
most  important  exhibitions  collections  of 
vegetables  now  form  an  attractive  feature, 
aod  will,  I  feel  certain,  do  more  so  Id 
the  fnture,  bat  there  is  yet  much  to  learn 
not  only  as  to  what  constitutes  quality  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  in  the  preparation  of  the 
^'wiottB  specimens  and  the  art  of  setting  up  and 


arranging  a  collection.  What  I  am  specially 
anxious  to  see  more  encouraged  are  mixed  collec- 
tions arranged  for  efifeot  on  a  givea  space,  such  as 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  asking  for  at 
the  coming  Chiawick  show— of  course,  giving  a 
chance  to  small  as  well  as  larse  growers  in  the 
matter  of  space  to  be  filled.  Everything  should 
be  distinct ;  then  all  or  many  of  the  dififerent  types 
would  be  represented  and  brought  out,  whereas  in 
offering  prizes  for  say  six,  nine,  or  twelve  kinds 
only— though  I  would  by  no  means  like  to  see 
such  classes  abandoned— a  few  of  the  very  choicest 
kinds  are  necessarily  exhibited.  Each  variety 
should  be  leeibly  and  correctly  labelled,  and  this 
applies  to  all  vegetables  exhibited,  either  shown  as 
single  dishes  or  otherwise. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  I  should 
much  like  to  see  universally  adopted  is  the  number 
of  specimens  of  each  vegetable  to  be  exhibited.  At 
some  of  our  leadins  shows  there  is  no  mention  as 
to  this,  consequently  those  living  at  a  distance  are 
much  handicapped,  as  the  expenses  of  transit  are 
considerable,  and  by  limiting  the  numbers  everyone 
would  be  placed  on  the  same  level  as  regards  this. 
Each  kind  should  be  shown  to  represent  a  fair  dish 
and  no  more.    I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  in  many 

S laces  it  is  so,  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far 
istant  when  it  will  become  general,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  not  only  would  this  meet  the  wishes  of 
exhibitors  generally,  but  it  would  also  simplify  the 
details  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  staging. 
Elstree,  £.  Beckett. 


FAILURES  AND  SUCCESSES  WITH 
POTATOES. 
In  a  recent  article  which  appeared  in  The  Garden 
I  was  privileged  to  discuss  the  gloomy  outlook  for 
Potatoes  generally,  and  having  since  then  been 
engaged  in  the  important  work  of  lifting  the  crop 
I  am  able  to  speak  now,  not  of  anticipations,  but 
realisation  as  regards  this  indispensable  vegetable. 
Lifting  Potatoes  is  not  an  operation  requiring  a 
great  amount  of  skill  and  experience,  but  it  may 
be  either  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  most  disappointing  garden 
tasks,  just  according  as  the  crop  turns  out.  To  a 
man  who  takes  any  pride  at  all  in  vegetable 
culture  I  know  of  nothing  more  interesting  than 
Potato  digging  when  the  roots  compete  with  each 
other  in  the  number  of  well -shaped  tubers  turned 
out.  The  back-aching  part  of  the  business  is  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  but  how 


different  are  the  sensations  of  the  digger  when  the 
I  crop  is  scrubby  and  scanty,  and  all  the  best 
I  specimens  are  marred  by  the  presence  of  disease. 
I  Potato  lifting  then  is  a  depressing  task,  and  one 
I  that  even  an  enthusiast  fails  to  take  interest  or 
I  find  pleasure  in. 

I  My  own  Potato  lifting  experience  this  year  has 
been  a  peculiar  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  disap- 
pointment, and  in  course  of  progress  I  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  problems  that  seem  to 
be  worthy  of  discussion  with  a  view  to  coming  at 
a  correct  solution.  In  the  first  place,  no  man  can 
take  a  fork  in  hand  this  year  to  dig  Potatoes 
without  thoughts  of  disease.  The  grim  ogre  faces 
you  at  every  turn,  and  whether  the  crop  will  be 
affected  much  or  little  is  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture before  lifting  operations  commence.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  certain  varieties  are  much 
more  liable  to  disease  than  others,  but  why  is  this  ? 
There  are  various  theories.  Some  people  say  that 
the  Potatoes  most  liable  to  disease  are  varieties  of 
lonff  standing,  the  constitutions  of  which  are 
weakened  by  continued  cultivation  and  inbreeding. 
Theoretically  there  may  be  something  in  this,  but 
it  does  anything  except  explain  why  British  Queen 
should  be  the  worst  diseased  variety  in  my  collec- 
tion. The  Potato  in  question  is  one  of  compara- 
tively modem  introduction,  and  is  possessed  of 
vigour  almost  unsurpassed  by  any  other;  yet  it 
was  in  British  Queen  that  I  beheld  the  first  tell- 
tale blotches  on  the  foliage,  and  when  digging  the 
other  day  it  was  a  cheerless  task,  having  to  throw 
all  the  best  tubers  to  the  waste  heap. 

The  fact  is  we  have  got  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  one  Potato  takes  disease  badly,  while  another 
is  possessed  of  power  to  resist  the  plague,  and  that 
is  about  all  we  know  regarding  the  matter.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  growing  side  by  side  two  well- 
known  Potatoes,  namely,  Sutton's  Ringleader  and 
Sutton's  Ninety-fold,  both  of  which  gave  good 
crop,  but  quite  one-half  of  the  latter  were  diseased, 
while  of  the  former  I  hardly  found  a  bad  tuber. 
Why  should  Ninety-fold  be  diseased  to  the  extent 
of  60  per  cent,  and  Ringleader  escape,  though  both 
were  grown  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  regarding  disease  that 
remain  unsolved,  and  though  I  shall  probably 
grow  Ringleader  in  the  future  in  preference  to 
Ninety-fold,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  experience 
of  other  growers  will  not  coincide  with  my  own. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  some  quarters 
that  vigorous  haulm  growtn  is  not  an  indication  of 
a   good  crop  of    tubers,  but  the   experience   of 
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Buooessive  seasons  oonviDces  me  more  thaa  ever 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  good  Potatoes  without 
strong  healthy  growth,  and  the  character  of  the  crop 
can  be  estimated  by  the  appearance  of  the  haulm 
during  the  srowing  season.  By  way  of  illustration 
I  may  add  that  I  had  a  patch  of  the  Sutton  Flour- 
ball  and  another  of  Chiswiek  Favourite,  with 
several  rows  of  Syon  House  Prolific  in  between. 
From  the  verv  outset  the  growth  of  the  first  two 
was  far  ahead  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  finish  Syon 
House  Prolific,  which  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a  good  Potato,  did  not  return  half  a  crop, 
while  Flourball  and  Chiswiek  Favourite  turned  out 
splendidly. 

I    cannot     account     for     the     failure     unless 
something   was    wrong   with    the  sets,   which  I 
obtained  from  a  reliable  source,  and  they  were 
nicelv  sprouted  when  planted.    Another  variety  , 
which  served  me  in  the  same  way  was  the  popular  j 
Sir  John  Llewelyn,   which  is  admittedly  a   fine  { 
Potato,  and  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  it  made  ; 
nothing  but  spindling  growth,  ripened  off  ouickly,  I 
and  returned  about  half  an  average  crop,     if  other  I 
varieties  that  I  have  named  bave  done  well,  why 
not  Sir  John  Llewelyn  and  Syon  House  Prolific,  | 
which     are     both     comparatively    modem     and  i 
possessed  of    youthful  vigour  ?     Quite    the   best ! 
Potato  I   have  grown  this   year  is   the   Factor,  | 
which  was  the  strongest  growing  variety  I   had. 
I   venture  to  predict  a  future  for   this    Potato, ' 
which  in  every  instance  that  has  come  before  my 
notice  has  produced  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  pebble- 
shaped  tubers  of  perfect  shape.     Evergood  ran  the 
above  very  close,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of 
the    best    of    the    newer    Potatoes.      Carltonian, 
Progress,    and    General    Roberts    have    all    done 
exc^ingly  well,  and  in  each  of  the  above  cases 
the  haulm  was  strong  and  vigorous,  while  in  all 
cases  where  the  growth  was  weak  and  ripened  off 
early  the  crop  was  unsatisfactory.     What  is  the 
cause  of  this  spindling  haulm  growth  which  has 
been  so  prevalent  this  year?     The  too  familiar 
blight  has  apparently    nothing    to    do    with    it, 
because  before  any  signs  of  the  well-known  disease 
appeared  the  leaves  showed  a  tendency  to  curl, 
dark  rusty  spots  appeared  on  them,  and  the  stems 
became  stunted.     Is  the  root  of  the  trouble  to  be 
found  in  the  old  leaf-curl  disease  which  was  known 
to  Potato  growers  years  and  years  ago,  but  about 
which  little  has  been  beard  of  late  ? 

The  experience  of  1903  supports  the  contention 
I  have  made  on  different  occasions  that  there  is 
wisdom  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  times  in  regard 


to  varieties.  Potatoes  of  long  standing,  like 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Snowdrop,  Early  Rose,  and 
even  Windsor  Castle,  have  suffered  severely 
through  blight,  and  in  many  cases  have  cropped 
lightly,  while,  generally  speaking,  it  is  the 
vigorous  varieties  of  recent  introduction  that  have 
successfully  repelled  disease  and  returned  good 
crops. 

In  short,  sentiment  must  play  no  part  in  Potato 
culture.  There  should  be  none  of  that  sticking  to 
an  old  variety  because  it  once  did  well,  because 
Potatoes,  even  the  best  of  them,  wear  out  in  time, 
and  the  grower  who  sticks  to  them  when  that  time 
has  come  simply  for  old  association's  sake  is 
certainly  not  wise  in  his  generation.  Lest  I  be 
charged  with  not  mentioning  the  names  of  many 
other  good  varieties,  let  me  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  my  remarks  are  confined  to  Potatoes  grown 
in  my  own  garden  this  season. 

G.  H.  HOLLI  NO  WORTH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the   opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents,  J 


TREE    LUPINS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R,— In  The  Garden  for  August  8,  in  the 
article  referring  to  the  Tree  Lupin,  some 
doubt  was  expressed  as  to  its  being  hardy 
in  the  North.  It  succeeds  well  with  us 
here  in  the  Midlands,  600  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  it  is  often  colder  here  than  some 
parts  of  Yorkshire,  as  I  have  seen  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Roses  there  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
ours  have  only  just  been  showing  bud.  I  always 
prune  the  Tree  Lupins  myself  about  the  middle  of 
August  after  they  have  finished  flowering,  and  thin 
out  all  the  old  and  decayed  wood,  shortening  the 
branches  to  a  sprig  growing  outwards,  and  reducing 
the  bushes  to  about  4  feet  high  ;  then  with  a  circle 
of  thick  rope  around  the  branches  and  securing 
I  this  to  a  stout  stake,  I  make  them  secure  against 
the  strong  gales  we  have  in  our  exposed  situation. 
We  grow  Tree  Lupins  as  a  hedge,  and  this  year  we 
have  taken  out  every  other  old  tree  (four  years  old) 
and  shall  fill  in  in  the  spring  with  young  seedlings, 
of  which  plenty  come  up  round  the  old  plants. 
EdgbaHton,  Birmingnam,  E.  P.  K. 


A  PLEA  FOR  DECORATIVE 

DAHLIAS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Gardih."] 
Sir,  —  As  a  lover  of  Dahlias,  withoet 
being  a  specialist,  I  should  Uke  to 
express  myself  in  sympathy  with  the 
remarks  made  in  the  leading  article  on 
<*  Dahlia  Fancies"  (page  161)  respectuig 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  deconOifs 
Dahlias  onoe  so  popular  in  gsrdsBi. 
When  everything  that  can  be  has  htm 
said  in  favour  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  it  ii 
no  argument  that  the  wide  •  petsUed 
flower  should  be  banished  from  osr 
midst,  because  there  is  room  for  botk, 
and  to  grow  the  former  section  tnd 
discard  tne  latter  looks  very  much  like 
riding  a  hobby  to  death.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
varieties  mentioned,  including  Heory 
Patrick,  Lady  Penzance,  William  Peiroe, 
and  Fire  King,  and  in  my  own  one 
they  made  quite  a  sensation  in  a  gardes 
in  which,  prior  to  their  advent,  single 
varieties  were  almost  exclusively  grown. 
Now,  in  many  eases,  the  wide-petsUed 
decorative  Dahlia  has  gone  under,  cniehed 
into  insignificance  by  the  modem  Cactoi, 
but  in  another  sphere  the  favourite  of 
other  days  still  holds  its  own.  To  eee 
the  decorative  Dahlias  gro¥m  and  appre- 
ciated as  they  deserve  to  be  one  thosld 
peep  into  wayside  gardens  of  oottsgen 
and  amateurs,  and  into  the  domsioi  of 
those  who  are  not  versed  in  variety 
names  and  sections,  but  love  the  Dahlia  as  a  good 
old  garden  flower  and  share  their  affections  eqnsUj 
between  the  new  Cactus  and  the  older  forsM. 
Suppose  a  white  Dahlia  is  wanted  for  catting  or 
for  making  a  display  in  the  garden,  have  we  anj- 
thing  better  now  than  Henry  Patrick  ?  I  doabt  it, 
and,  as  the  Editor  aptly  puto  it,  "to  let  thii 
grand  type  of  a  good  flower  fall  into  disuae  it  to 
neglect  some  of  the  very  best  flowers  we  csn  hire 
in  our  gardens."  G.  H.  H. 

THE  USELESSNESS  OF  MALMAISON 
CARNATIONS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  GARDEir.''] 
Sir, — I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  notee  i^ 
the  above  by  **T.,"  also  the  reply  furnished  by 
Mr.  Ellis  in  defence  of  the  Malmaison.  I  also  note 
*<T.'s"  remarks  in  the  issue  of  the  12th  init, 
relating  to  the  same  subject.  < '  If  pug  dogs  are  kefi 
for  one  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  not  for  betoty, 
I  am  sure  Malmaisons  are  quite  vice  vend.  I 
should  just  like  to  add  a  few  lines  with  nm 
to  the  Malmaison  and  its  culture,  critidsea  by 
**  T." 

In  the  first  place,  I  quite  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Ellis  says,  and  fully  endorse  his  letter  of  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  culture  of  the  Malmaisoo,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  "  T."  when  he  says  that  the  Mal- 
maison is  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  that  a  plant  in  s 
6-inch  pot  carrying  only  one  bloom  is  not  fery 
attractive.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Malmaiwn^ 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  cultivator.  I  can  assure  "T. 
that  the  man  who  only  gets  one  bloom  from  » 
6-inch  pot  is  not  up-to-date.  1  have  seen  Msl- 
maisons  and  grown  them  myself  with  from  three 
to  six  blooms  on  a  plant  in  a  6-inch  pot.  That  u 
when  you  see  the  beauty  of  Malmaisons.  ^^^  "J 
part  I  think  of  all  flowers  the  Malmaison  rsnto 
second  to  none  if  grown  well  and  of  good  site  m» 
good  quAlity.  It  is  without  doubt  a  flower  thiil 
is  thought  a  great  deal  of,  not  for  the  eake  « 
fashion  altogether,  but  for  iU  beauty  and  dehciooi 
scent,  which,  unlike  that  of  many  more  Aowere,  u 
most  delicate  and  pleasing.  I  would  jo«*  "*•  *® 
add  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best,  then  "  T.  miy 
give  them  a  trial  and  alter  his  harsh  opinion  coo- 
coming  the  Malmaison,  of  which  I  *™.\i?'Jt 
lover.  They  are  Nell  Gwynne,  Princess  of  WftW, 
Thora,  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  TreUwny,  8ow*» 
Calypso,  Baldwin,  Mercia,  and  Lady  Ulrica. 
^^  J.  S.  HiooffS- 

The  Gardens,  RAg,  Corwen,  North  Wales. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A    PLANT    SHELTER. 


M" 


[  ANY  passengers  on  the  London  and 
South  -  Western  Railway  have 
noticed  in  the  Surbiton  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  a  series 
of  enclosures  that  are  evidently 
erected  for  the  protection  of  plants. 
Several  letters  having  been  received  asking  for 
A  description  and  details  as  to  their  construc- 
tion we  took  photographs  of  them,  from  which 
the  accompanying  illustrations  have  been  made. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons  have  kindly  supplied  us 
with  the  following  information  concerning 
these  plant  shelters.  They  are  termed  "  shade 
gates,  are  made  simply  bv  fastening  reed  mats 
upon  a  wooden  framework,  and  may  be  had  in 
different  sizes. 

They  are  erected  with  the  idea  of  giving 
necessary  shade  and  shelter  to  youn^  plants, 
to  protect  them  from  the  morning  sun  in  spring 
ana  early  summer  while  in  a  frozen  state  and 
the  heat  of  the  afternoon  sun  later  in  the 
sammer.  They  allow  a  free  entrance  of  light 
and  air,  and  do  not  draw  and  soften  the  plants. 
They  are  also  valuable  for  hardening  off  plants 
in  early  summer  before  bedding  out,  and  snould 
prove  very  valuable  in  large  private  gardens. 
They  are  useful  for  wintering  Bamboos  and 
many  tender  shrubs,  for  they  afford  an  ideal 

rection  from  severe  weather.  We  use  them 
Rowing  Primulas,  raisins  seedlings,  for 
Trillmms,  Cypripediums,  and  JNorth  American 
shade-loving  plants.  In  private  gardens  their 
principal  uses  would  be— hardeninf^  off  bedding 
plants,  wintering  tender  shrubs  which  had  been 
idanted  out  in  summer,  and  planting  (in 
Bommer)  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Myosotis, 
Tiolets,  and  such  plants  which  require  a  certain 
tmonnt  of  shade  in  the  hot  weather.  The 
ihade  gates  need  never  be  idle.  We  make  use 
of  them  also  for  wintering  young  Violas,  &c. 

The  reed  mats  which  are  used  to  form  these 
shelters  cost  only  £2  8s.  per  dozen,  full  size,  and 
they  last  for  years.  During  summer  they  are 
Talnable  for  shading  plants  in  frames  and  pits. 
They  roll  up,  and  are  of  neat  appearance,  and 
foor  or  five  Archangel  mats  would  be  worn 
OQtassoon  as  one  reed  mat  For  protecting 
plants  from  frost  a  similar  mat,  but  the  reeds 
rather  more  closely  placed,  is  used,  and  Messrs. 
Barr  find  that  one  mat  of  this  description  will 
keep  off  as  much  frost  as  three  or  four  Arch- 
angel mats.  These  thicker  ones  are  £3  per 
dozen ;  they,  too,  roll  up  easily,  and  take  up 
hat  little  space. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 
INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Lilt  of  thb  Vallbt. 

i  8  a  cut  flower  this  now  may  be  had  all  the 

IX        year  roand,  therefore  see  that  a  snffi- 

/  %       cient  Dumber  of  orowns  are  in  stook  to 

t    \      introdooe  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 

i       ^    a  sucoeeaional  batch.  Retarded  crowns 

will  be  available  for  some  time  yet, 

J|«t  at  any  season  of  the  year  crowns  start  more 

nwy  EDQ  QDiforml^  if  subjected  to  a  low  tem- 

Pwiture  by  the  refrigerating  process  for  a  week  or 

^  days  before  starting  to  force  them.     After 

crowns  are  ouoe  introduced  into  the  forcing  house 

<^mQ8t  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  progress  be 

gndnaland  progressive  until  the  spikes  are  fully 

developed  and  the   bells   show  colour,  when,  if 

"^Wi^ary,  they  may  be  retarded. 

LnjUM  LONOIFLOBUM  HaBBISH. 

Ad  «arly  batch  of  this  lilium  should  now  be 
potted  up.  Place  a  single  bulb  in  a  6-inch  or  7-inch 


pot,  a  compost  of  sound  turfy  loam  pulled  into 
rou^h  pieces,  with  an  equal  part  of  leaf-soil  and  an 
addition  of  sand  suiis  them.  Make  the  pots  half 
full  only  with  the  soil,  on  which  place  a  little  sand 
to  rest  the  bulb  upon  ;  fill  in  around  the  bulb  with 
soil  pressed  moderately  firm,  leaving  its  apex 
only  uncovered,  and  unless  the  soil  be  very  moist 
a  watering  will  be  necessary,  after  which  allow  the 
pots  to  drain,  and,  when  dry  on  the  surface,  place 
them  under  a  stage  in  a  greenhouse.  Cover  with 
coooanut  fibre  to  a  depth  of  about  4  inches  ;  they 
may  remain  there  until  the  bulbs  start  into  growth, 
when  they  may  be  subjected  to  a  gentle  forcing 
process. 

Tuups 
for  early  forcing  should  now  also  be  boxed  up.  For 
this  purpose  boxes  ma^  be  used  similar  to  those 
used  for  Roman  Hyacinths.  A  light  rich  soil  is 
necessary,  in  which  place  the  bulbs  3  inches  apart, 
and  onlv  sUghtly  covered  with  soil  made  firm  by 
the  hand.  The  boxes  may  be  placed  either  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  the  stages  in  a  cold  house, 
covered  to  a  depth  of  4  inches  with  fibre,  and  kept 
quite  cold  until  root  action  is  well  advanced.  If 
required  for  earlv  flowering  they  must  be  placed  in 
a  temperature  of  45^  to  50^  bv  night,  and  exposed 
to  full  light  by  day.  As  the  blooms  develop  their 
colour  they  may  be  potted  up  five  bulbs  in  a  5-inch 
pot,  selecting  such  bulbs  as  are  in  an  equal  stsge  of 
growth.  The  Darwin  Tulip  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
cultivation,  and  forms  a  charming  succession  to  the 
early  blooming  varieties,  their  long  tough  stems 
render  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  cutting 
purposes,  and  there  is  not  within  the  whole  range 
of  spring  flowering  plants  anything  more  gorgeous. 

OHRVSANTHSlinifS 

for  decoration  should  be  under  glass  by  this  time, 
and  as  abundance  of  room  in  early  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  is  gene- 
rally available  at  thia 
season  there  is  but 
little  excuse  for  keep- 
ing them  out  of  doors. 
Keep  the  plants  neatly 
tied  up  and  attend  to 
disbudding  as  the 
flower  -  buds  develop, 
retaining  the  crown  or 
terminal  bud  free  from 
in jurv ;  the  foliage  must 
also  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy  by  applications 
of  flowers  of  sulphur 
wherever  mildew  shows 
itself,  and  by  fumiga- 
tion with  XL  All  Com- 
pound to  rid  the  points 
of  the  shoots  of  aphis. 
Regular  supplies  of 
clear  liquid  manure 
must  be  given  to  the 
plants,  and  an  occa- 
sional light  top-dress- 
ing of  Clay's  or  Peru- 
vian Guano. 

J.  Jaques. 
Wendovtr, 


many  of  the  trees,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the 
crop,  have  made  strong  growth  and  the  ground  is 
now  in  good  order,  immediate  attention  must  be 
directed  to  root  •  pruning,  otherwise  the  full 
advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the  judicious 
performance  of  this  operation  will  be  lost.  Wall 
trees  of  all  kinds,  commencing  with  ApricotP, 
early  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  if 

Root- PRUNED 

with  care  now  will  fruit  abundantly  next  year. 

But  amateurs  and  others  who  have  not  seen  this 

operation  skilfully  performed  must  not  suppose 

that  root-pruning  means  a  general  cutting  away  of 

all  the  roots  which  extend  beyond  a  certain  line, 

and  then  filling  the  trench  in  again.     The  proper 

way  is  to  open  out  a  trench  at  the  extremity  of  the 

principal  roots,  and  then  with  a  steel  fork  to  work 

inwards  until  a  number  of  the  strongest  roots  have 

been  traced  to  within  a  reasonable  distance  below 

I  the  surface  of  the  border.     These  will  then  require 

,  slightly  cutting  back  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 

work  of  relaying  in  fresh  loam,  which  must  be 

I  made  very  firm  by  ramming,  will  follow  as  the 

I  trench  is  filled  in  again.     If  the  old  compost  is 

,  really  good  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  loam  will 

,  suffice,  and  the  addition  of  manure  as  a  mulching 

!  only  will  complete  the  work.     Where  the 

Formation  of  Orchards 

is  contemplated,  thorough  draining  must  precede 
all  other  operations.  Trenching  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  allow  will  then  follow,  and  the  time  of 
planting  will  be  regulated  by  the  soil.  On  free, 
triable  soil  it  may  be  done  at  once,  but  cold,  heavy 
soils  often  first  require  tuminfl;  over  a  second  time 
and  full  exposure  to  frost.  Soils  of  this  description 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  burnt 
earth  or  garden  refuse,  road  scrapings,  or  old  lime 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Hardt  Fruits. 
Take  advantage  of  the 
fine  dry  days  which  we 
are  now  having  for 
cntbering  Apples  and 
rears  as  they  become 
fit  for  removal  from 
the  trees.  Choice  Pears 
that  are  to  be  kept  for 
a  long  time  should  be 
handled  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  none 
but  those  which  are  of 
full  size  and  sound 
should  be  placed  on 
the  shelves  where  they 
are  intended  to  remain 
until  fit  for  use.     As 
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rabble,  and  in  some  oases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
crop  with  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables  for  a  year 
before  the  trees  are  permanently  planted. 

Obchard  House. 

A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  disturbing 
the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree  until  it  had  cast  all  its 
leaves,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
best  results  follow  potting  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  The  after  treatment  is,  of 
course,  different,  as  trees  which  are  potted  before 
they  go  to  rest  require  the  shelter  of  an  orchard 
house  where  they  can  be  syringed  occasionally 
until  the  wood  is  ripe,  when  the  best  place  they 
can  occupy  is  a  sheltered  situation  out  of  doors. 
Here  they  should  be  placed  not  too  closely  together, 
with  the  pots  fully  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
until  bad  weather  threatens,  when  they  may  be 
well  packed  with  dry  Fern  to  secure  the  pots  and 
roots  from  frost  through  the  winter.  Autumn  is 
the  best  time  for  pruning,  which  should  always 
follow  the  reducing  and  repotting.  Trees  of 
ordinary  size  which  have  been  kept  properly  pinched 
throughout  the  summer  require  very  little  pruning, 
and  on  no  account  should  the  roots  be  shorten^ 
until  the  triple  buds  can  be  distinguished.  If 
maiden  trees  for  potting  have  not  been  selected  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  looking  them  out,  as  first 
comers  generally  take  the  best,  but  it  is  not  always 
advisable  to  take  the  strongest  unless  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe  and  the  young  shoots  are  evenly 
balanced. 

Madretfidd  Court  Qardeiis,  W.  Crump. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Present  Work. 
There  is  still  certain  work  in  the  flower  garden 
that  must  not  be  neglected  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  season  and  the  expectation  of  early  frost. 
Sometimes  frost  is  delayed  until  the  end  of 
October,  and,  with  the  hope  of  being  thus  favour- 
ably treated,  the  removal  of  seed -pods  and  dyins; 
flowers  from  Sweet  Peas,  perennial  and  annual 
Sunflowers,  Gaillardias,  and  other  things  may 
continue,  and  if  there  is  no  frost  all  back  flower- 
buds  now  showing  will  be  developed  upon  a  late 
batch  of  Cactus  and  Pompon  Dahlias  planted  with 
a  view  to  furnishing  flowers  for  late  cutting. 

East  Lothian  Stocks. 

Frames  that  have  been  occupied  bv  Pink  and 
Carnation  cuttings  that  are  now  planted  out  should 
at  once  be  utilis^  for  other  things.  East  Lothian 
Stock  sown  in  boxes  the  early  part  of  last  month 
will  now  be  ready  to  handle,  and  may  be  pricked 
out  into  these  frames  3  inches  apart  each  way. 
The  soil  prepared  for  Pinks  and  Carnations  will  do 
very  well  for  them. 

Violas. 

These  are  best  struck  during  the  present  month. 
They  root  readily  enough  in  cold  frames  in  a  food 
gritty  soil,  but  the  compost  should  be  raised  to 
within  1  foot  of  the  glass  and  the  surface  dressed 
over  with  finely-siftra  road  sand.  Choose  young, 
soft  pieces  for  cuttings,  make  the  soil  about  them 
quite  firm,  damp  over,  shade,  and  keep  close  for  a 
few  days.  Should  mildew  show  itself  apply  black 
sulphur. 

Bedding  Calceolarias 
may  now  be  propagated  and  heated  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  very  little  protection  during  the  winter 
being  required.  The  variety  amplexicaulis  is 
more  tender,  and  requires  to  be  grown  in  boxes, 
which  can  in  severe  or  very  damp  weather  be 
brought  into  a  dry  and  cool  but  frost-proof  house. 
This  charming  old  plant  deserves  to  be  more 
largely  grown  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
The  Ivy. 

Ivies  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  a  purely 
ornamental  character,  but  they  may  also  be  made 
distinctly  serviceable  for  forming  edges  to  paths 
or  for  covering  the  soil  under  tall  trees,  and  much 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  growing  round,  bushy 

Slants  laden  with  blossoms  and  berries,  for  filling 
ower-beds,  vases,  or  even  massing  in  prominent 
parts  of  the  shrubbery.  Hedera  Helix  and  the 
variety  H.  H.  roegneriana  are  capital  for  this 
work.      Plants  trained   in    this  form   are  easily 


raised  from  cuttings  inserted  now  on  a  north 
border.  The  only  point  of  importance  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  cuttings  taken  are  from  flowering 
shoots.  There  is  no  occasion  whatever  to  graft 
these  varieties  to  ensure  bushy  plants  that  will 
not  extend  more  than  a  yard  each  way  for  many 
years.  For  winter  decoration  of  terraces, 
verandahs,  or  beds  Ivies  in  variety  may  be 
successfully  grown  in  pots  or  tubs  many  years 
without  repotting.  An  annual  top-dressing  of 
rich  soil  and  regular  attention  with  water  during 
the  summer  wifl  maintain  the  plants  in  a  healthy 
condition.  T.  B.  Field. 

AshweUihorpe  HaU  OardenSf  Norwich, 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  severe  gales  we  have  experienced  of  late  will, 
I  fear,  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  damage 
to  the  growth  of  these  plants,  especially  those 
which  are  being  cultivated  for  specimen  flowers. 
Even  where  every  care  has  been  taken  to  make 
them  secure  much  injury  will  have  been  done, 
except  to  those  favoured  with  sheltered  positions. 
Nearly  always  at  this  season  we  are  subjected  to 
rough  winds  more  or  less,  but  seldom  with  such 
severity  as  of  late. 

Housing  the  Plants. 

All  the  plants  should  now  be  placed  under  glass, 
except  those  which  are  being  specially  cultivated 
for  late  flowering,  and  even  these  should  be  so 
arranged  that  protection  can  be  afforded  them  if 
necessary.  Light  airy  houses  should  be  selected  if 
possible,  and  the  plants  so  arranged  that  plenty 
of  light  and  air  reaches  them.  The  pots  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  before  removing  them  inside, 
and  all  decaying  foliage  and  superfluous  growth 
taken  ofL  Overcrowding  should  be  strictly  guarded 
against.  Many  are  under  the  impression  that  after 
the  plants  have  made  their  growth  in  the  open  it 
matters  but  little  how  they  are  huddled  together 
in  the  houses.  Elarly  fruit  houses  are  admirable 
structures  for  receiving  the  plants,  especially 
so  in  the  first  instance,  ss  these  are  generally 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  the  Chrysanthemums 
will  do  the  fruit  trees  little  or  no  harm.  For  the 
first  two  or  three  days  and  nights  also  the  ven- 
tilators should  be  kept  open,  or  however  carefully 
the  plants  are  managed  the  foliaae  will  suffer ;  but 
immediately  they  get  acclimatised  and  used  to  their 
new  quarters  thoroughly  fumigate  two  or  three 
niffhts  in  succession. 

Mildew  also  will  spread  on  some  varieties  with 
alarming  rapidity  unless  checked  in  its  early 
stages  when  the  plants  are  removed  under  cover, 
but  by  applying  plenty  of  black  sulphur  to  the 
under  side  of  the  foliage  and  maintaining  a  dry 
buoyant  atmosphere  this  can  be  kept  under  control. 
Watch  carefully  for  rust,  and  isolate  plants  so 
affected.  ParafSn  used  fairly  strong,  if  kept 
thoroughly  mixed  and  syringedf  on  the  under  siae 
of  the  foliage,  will  keep  it  in  check.  Earwigs  will 
also  have  to  be  looked  for.  Endeavour  to  arrange 
the  plants  in  batches  according  to  the  staee  of  the 
bud,  so  that  full  control  can  be  had  either  of  retard- 
ing or  pushing  them  forward.  The  Japanese  and 
incurved  sections  should  always,  if  possible,  be 
kept  separate  ;  while  the  last-named  always  resent 
fire- heat,  the  Japanese  and  Anemones  are  benefited 
by  the  careful  use  of  it,  and  judicious  airing  will  to 
a  very  great  extent  prevent  damping  or  scalding 
of  the  florets. 

Watering. 

This  will  now  have  to  be  performed  with  extreme 
care,  as  the  plants  will  not  dry  to  the  same  extent 
as  when  in  the  open.  Early  morning  is  the  best 
time  for  this,  and  on  very  drying  days  look  over 
the  plants  again  in  the  early  afternoon.  Never 
attempt  to  give  water  unless  they  are  quite  ready  for 
it,  but  when  doing  so  fill  up  the  pots  at  least  three 
times  to  ensure  every  particle  of  the  soil  becoming 
moistened.  Feeding  should  be  rathes  increased 
than  otherwise,  and  at  every  other  watering 
manure  of  some  kind  or  another  should  be  given. 
I  know  nothing  to  supersede  that  which  is  made 
from  cow,  sheep,  and  horse  manure,  which  should 
be  collected  ana  put  into  a  large  tub ;  place  fresh 
soot  in  the  proportion  of  one  bushel  to  every  fifty 
gallons  of  Mater  in  a  thin  bag  and  thoroughly  stir 


before  usinf;.  The  whole  form  a  safe  and  good 
stimulant  if  properly  diluted.  Weak  PemvisB 
Guano  water  is  also  good  for  a  change,  but  requirei 
to  be  used  only  by  experienced  men. 

£.  Beckett. 
Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Beetroot. 
This  being  a  tender  vegetable  and  liable  to  injuiy 
from  frosts  it  should  l^  lifted  and  stored  befoie 
other  root  crops.  A  digging  fork  should  be  used 
to  loosen  |the  roots,  for  if  pulled  with  the  hsod 
there  is  a  risk  of  breaking  the  tap-root,  thus  causme 
the  juices  to  exude  and  the  full  flavour  and  high 
colour  will  be  lost.  The  tops  must  also  be  twisted 
off  with  the  hand  and  not  «ut.  The  roots  shoold 
be  ipraded,  stacking  the  largest  by  themselves  for 
ordinary  kitchen  use  and  the  small  ones  for  salad. 
No  sand  or  similar  material  is  required  for  storing 
the  roots  in  if  the  floor  of  the  structure  be  of  earth 
or  bricks,  but  if  a  boarded  floor  then  the  roots 
should  be  laid  in  sand  or  dry  earth  to  keep  them 
firm.  No  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  leaving 
Beetroot  in  the  ground  long  after  this  date. 

Turnips. 

It  is  well  known  that  Turnips  thrive  beat  iu  cod 
rainy  seasons,  and  the  one  now  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close  has  been  exceptionally  favourable  to  quick 
unchecked  growth,  which  is  so  essential  to  this 
valuable  crop.  Provided  the  weather  remains  open 
sufficiently  long  the  late  sowings  will  produce  soom 
useful  roots  for  autumn,  and  the  remaining  odsb 
will  become  strong  enough  to  pass  through  the 
winter  for  yieldins  tender  and  wholesome  greoot 
in  early  spring,  when  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of 
such.  Rather  severe  thinning  should  be  carried 
out  with  this  batch  in  order  to  admit  the  maximao 
amount  of  light  to  the  plants,  thus  ensuring  sturdy 
growth. 

Endive  and  Lettuce. 

Large  plants  of  these  should  be  lifted  and  trans- 
plant^ in  rough  frames  or  pits  for  late  aatoDo 
and  winter  use.  The  soil  in  which  they  sre 
planted  must  not  be  too  rich,  or  over-loxuriaot 
growth  will  be  made  that  will  be  unable  to  with- 
stand the  rigours  of  the  winter  without  decajio^ 
Lift  with  good  balls  of  earth  and  plant  in  lioes 
15  inches  apart  and  12  inches  in  the  row,  and  ffvt 
a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  but  avoid  wettisg 
the  foliage  in  dull  weather.  Keep  the  lights  off  oa 
fine  days  and  admit  some  air  at  all  times  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  the  conditions  prevailing.  Abundsooe 
of  fresh  air  is  absolutely  necessary  on  all  favoorafals 
occasions,  as  is  protection  from  severe  frost  and 
snow.  Where  large  numbers  are  in  reouest  sod 
the  frame  room  is  not  limited  it  is  a  gooa  prsotioe 
to  fill  them  with  plants  in  various  stages  of  growth 
to  ensure  an  unbroken  supply  over  a  long  period. 

Vacant  Ground 
that  is  not  required  for  croppinff  this  year  should 
now  be  heavily  manured,  and  eitner  deeply  dog  or 
trenched  as  thought  necessary.  The  rougher  the 
ground  is  left  at  this  season  the  better  in  order  to 
expose  as  great  a  surface  of  the  newly-turoed-up 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  weather  as  possible.  U 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  best  vegeiaUei 
are  grown  in  sardens  where  deep  cultivation  is 
practised,  but  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil  must  snide 
the  cultivator  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
trench  deeply  or  to  bastard  trench. 
Sioneleigh  Abbey  Gardens.         H.  T.  Martin. 


AUTUMN   GARDENING. 

It  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  forethought 
on  the  part  of  a  gardener  to  keep  a  garden 
bright  and  interesting  for  some  weeks  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  and  particularl?  bo 
during  the  autumn.  Some  owners  of  gardens 
wish  to  have  them  at  their  best  in  spring,  some 
again  in  summer,  while  yet  others  prefer  them 
to  wear  their  brightest  apparel  in  the  aatamn 
months,  the  most  difficult  season  of  all  to  have 
a  garden  gay,  for  the  selection  of  plants  that 
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flower  naturally  in  the  autumn  is  limited.    It 
l)ecoines   necessary,  therefore,  to   reouisition 
the  services  of  those  that  in  the  usual  course 
of  things  would  flower  during  summer.    For  a 
small  ^irden  perhaps  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  having  a  fair  quantity  of  plants  in 
flower  in  the  autumn,  for  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
I   mams,  some  of  the  Sunflowers,  Golden  Rods, 
I   and  Michaelmas   Daisies  might  suffice.     If, 
however,    autumn     gardening   is    taken    up 
senoufily,  and  one  wishes  to  have  the  garden 
at  its  best  then,  one  must  make  use  of  many 
I   plants  that,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  autumn 
blooming  at  all,  and  as  the  cnarm  of  a  garden 
to  a  large  extent  lies  in  its  variety,  the  greater 
Dmnber  of  plants  one  can  induce  to  be  accom- 
modating, the  more  decided  will  be  the  success, 
the  more  bright  and  interesting  the  autumn 
\  garden.     Those  who   are    content  with    the 
«cond  flowering  of  plants  for  an  autumn  dis- 
I   play  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  real 
;  garden  of  autumn  flowers;  there  is* no  com- 
parison whatever  between  results  obtained  by 
a  systematic    and    painstaking  method   and 
the  casual  and   doubtful  second  harvest   of 
what  are  really  summer-blooming  plants. 

A  valuable  aid  to  the  successful  planting  of 
a  garden  of  autumn  flowers  lies  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  some  perennials  are 
£0  accommodating  as  to  succeed  equally  as 
well  when  treated  as  annuals,  and,  instead  of 
flowering  during  their  normal  season  —  the 
sammer  months — they  show  none  or  few  signs 
of  blooming  until  the  autumn,  and,  if  they 
should,  it  is  a  simple  plan  to  pick  off  the 
flower-Duds.  By  adopting  this  method  and 
also  by  making  late  sowings  of  annuals  one  at 
OQce  brings  into  the  domain  of  autumn  flowers 
a  quantity  of  those  that  are  never  or  but 
rarely  seen  at  that  time.  The  gardener,  too, 
who  values  a  g^ood  supply  of  cut  flowers  at  a 
teason  when  m  the  natural  course  of  things 
haidy  flowers  are  fast  waning,  should  take 
advantage  of  these  accommodating  plants. 
Tie  garden  at  He  well  Qran^,  Lord  Windsor's 
Worcestershire  residence,  is  ebsentially  an 
autumn  garden,  at  its  best  during  September 
and  October,  and  Mr.  Pettigrew  therefore  so 
cultivates  his  plants  that  they  shall  be  at  their 
best  daring  these  months.  The  i^lants  he 
XTows  and  the  methods  of  culture  will  doubt- 
less prove  of  interest  to  those  of  your  readers 
who  value  beauty  and  brightness  in  their 
gardens  in  autumn. 

It  goes  without  sajring  that  Chrysanthemums 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies  of  sorts  (of  the  latter 
are  grown  Aster  Amellus,  acris,  horizontalis. 
cordifolius,  and  varieties  of  Novas  Anglite  and 
Non-Belgii)  are  extensively  made  use  of. 
Sedum  spectabile,  too,  is  found  to  be  indis- 

S usable,  and  also  Helianthus  rigidus,  H.  Miss 
elUsh.  U.  mollis,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Montbre- 
tias,  Gladiolus  gandavensis   and  G.  brench- 
leyensis.  Verbena  venosa,  Phloxes,  Erigeron 
mucronatus.    Salvia    splendent    Tea    Roses, 
Ueleniams,  Rudbeckias,  HoUynocks,    Lilium 
tigrinum,  L.  speciosum.  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
autumn  Crocuses,  and  the  Belladonna  Lily. 
There  is  not  mucn  difficulty  in  obtaining  all 
these  in  flower  during  the  two  months  named. 
Verbena  venosa,  however,  when  sown  outside 
in  spring  is  too  late  altogether,  so  it  needs  to 
be  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual  and  the  roots 
preserved  during  the  winter.  Lantanaa  and  Pent- 
stemons  if  propagated  in  spring  come  in  splen- 
didly for  autumn  flowering,  whereas  if  cuttings 
are  taken  in  the  autumn  in  the  usual  way  they 
will  bloom  in  summer.   Marguerite  Carnations, 
Oaillardias,    Hollyhocks,    and    Delphiniums 
(especially  Queen  of  the  Blues  and  D.  nudi- 
^ule)  may  be  sown  in  spring   for  autumn 
blooming. 


The  following  annuals  also,  if  propagated 
fairly  late,  are  valuable  in  the  autumn  garden  : 
Mignonette,  Alonsoa  Warscewiczii,  Tagetes 
pumila  signata,  Brachycome  iberidifolia  (the 
Swan  River  Daisy),  of  Everlastings,  Ilho- 
danthe,  Ammobium  alatum  granaiflorum, 
Helichrysum  and  Acroclinium,  Sweet  Peas 
and  Lavatera  rosea;  Inomaea  rubro-C(jerulea, 
and  Torenia  (sown  in  March  and  the  flowers 
picked  off),  and  Abutilon  Boule  d'Or,  with  hand- 
some leaves  splashed  and  marked  with  green, 
yellow,  and  cream  colour,  are  always  admirea 
in  the  ffreenhouse  or  for  house  decoration. 
Vases  filled  with  plants  often  add  much  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  a  garden  in  autumn, 
and  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  Ivy-leaved 
and  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Chrysanthemums, 
sweet-scented  Qeraniums,  Fuchsias^  Salvia 
sulendens,  Liliums  speciosum  and  tigrinum, 
Hydrangea  paniculata.  Marguerite  Carnations, 
and  Lobelia  Erinus  varieties.  A.  P.  H. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


APPLE    CELLINI    PIPPIN. 

WHILE  I  do  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  this  variety  haa  borne 
well  generally,  I  have  heard 
many  growers  of  Apples  say  that 
it  has  given  them  a  good  crop. 
It  is  the  only  Apple  that  has 
given  me  a  orop  this  season,  an  old  tree  and 
several  young  ones  have  }ielded  a  profuse  orop, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  former  quite  profusely  on 
the  young  wood  of  the  previous  summer,  t  am 
not  to  be  understood  ati  advocating  the  general 
planting  of  this  variety,  though  it  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  culinary  Apple  of  the  first  quRlity.  Dr. 
Hogg  fancied  it  had  been  raised  from  the  old 
Nonesuch,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  it.  The 
raiser  was  a  Mr.  Leonard  Phillips  of  Vauxhall, 
probably  during  the  last  sixty  years,  as  no  mention 
IB  made  of  it  by  George  Lindley  in  his  '*  Orchard 
and  Kitchen  Garden."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  why  the  name  of  Cellini  Pippin  was  ffiven  to 
this  Apple.  K.  Djean. 


THE  LOGANBERRY. 
MM.  Cateux  and  Le  Clebc  showed  at  the  Soci^t^ 
Nationale  d*Horticulture  on  July  9  last  a  fruit- 
bearing  branch  of  the  Loganberry.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  bush,  which  has  been  known 
for  some  years  past  in  America  and  England,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  Paris. 

The  name,  which  is  of  American  origin,  signifies 
the  berry  of  Mr.  Logan.  **  Berry  "  is  the  generic 
name  in  English  for  a  number  of  small  fruits,  as 
the  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Goose- 
berry, &o.  Judge  Losan,  the  Califoruian  nursery- 
man, haviog  produced  a  new  fruit,  has  created  a 
new  name  for  it,  which  he  has  formed  from  his  own. 

The  Loganberry  is  a  hybrid  between  the  Rasp- 
berry and  the  Blackberry,  and  has  met  with 
considerable  appreciation  in  the  English-speaking 
countries  to  which  it  has  spread.  In  1894  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wickmau,  of  the  experimental  station  of 
California,  wrote  that  this  shrub  had  given  proof 
of  robust  growth,  and  that  it  produced  large  and 
beautiful  fruit,  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
flavour,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  Raspberry 
and  Blackberry.  In  1897  Professor  Kioney 
dedicated  a  small  special  bulletin  to  the  Logan- 
berry, and  came  to  the  oonclusion  that  it  was  the 
new  *' small  fruit"  shrub  which  gave  the  best 
promise  among  those  which  had  been  cultivated  at 
the  elation.  He  also  mentions — and  this  is  an 
interesting  point  to  note— that  they  had  been 
successful  in  propagating  the  Loganberry  from 
seed,  but  that  the  produce  thus  obtained  was 
relatively  inferior. 

The  specimen  shoixrn  at  the  Soci^t^  Nationale 
d' Horticulture  by  MM.  Cayeux  and  Le  Clerc 
corresponds  to  the  description  just  given.  So  far 
as  could  be  judged  the  growth  appeared   to    be 


very  robust.  The  berries  were  of  large  size, 
larger  than  the  Raspberry  and  the  Blackberry. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  United  States  there  are  varieties  of  Black- 
berries which  have  very  big  berries.  The  greater 
part  of  those  shown  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  had 
a  colour  similar  to  that  of  the  Raspberry  in  the 
same  state.  One  fruit  which  had  arrived  at 
maturity  was  of  a  very  deep  brown-red  ;  it  was  a 
little  crushed,  which  enabled  us  to  certify  that  it 
exhaled  a  very  appetising  odour. 

How  should  the  cultivation  of  the  Loganberry 
be  conducted  ?  On  this  point  we  have  the  evidence 
of  difierent  cultivators,  who  have  given  an  account 
of  their  observations  in  several  English  and 
American  publications.  The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary of  these  observations : — 

**  The  Loganberry  produces  vigorous  offshoots 
which  often  attain  a  length  of  3  metres.  The 
best  system  of  cultivation  is  to  train  these  offshoots 
along  a  wall  upon  wire  or  trellis  work,  leaving  a 
spiice  between  them  of  from  20  centimetres  to 
25  centimetres.  They  bear  fruit  the  second  year, 
then  wither  and  die.  Messrs.  Fell  and  Co.,  who 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  plant  into  England, 
say  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  out  off  the  old 
wood  after  it  has  produced  fruit.  As  soon  as  the 
crop  is  over  the  branches  are  detached  and  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  in  their  place  the  year's  shoots 
are  trained.  Five  or  six  shoots  may  be  left  to  each 
tuft ;  if  the  tuft  is  very  strong  as  many  even  as 
eight  or  ten  may  be  left. 

'*  It  is  well  to  give  several  waterings  of  liquid 
manure  during  growth,  for  the  Loganberry,  like 
the  Raspberry,  quickly  exhausts  the  soil." 

Acooraing  to  the  American  authors  the  shrub 
will  never  be  absolutely  hardy  thronshout  the 
United  States ;  the  severe  frosts  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  it.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
winters  of  a  great  part  of  the  United  States  are  more 
severe  than  ours ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that 
the  Loganberry  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
cold  oi  our  climate,  especially  if  it  is  trained 
against  a  wall. 

A  similar  cross  to  that  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Loganberry  was  reproduced  in  England  some  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea.  The  hybrid 
which  they  obtained  was  between  the  Raspberry 
(Belle  de  Fontenay)  and  a  Blackberry  (Rubua 
truticosus),  and  which  they  named  the  Mahdi. 
It  would  therefore,  botanically,  be  a  variety  of 
Loganberry.  It  was  shown  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London  in  1897  and  after,  and 
since  then  has  been  placed  upon  the  market. 

The  great  interest  in  these  crossings  lies  in 
obtaining  a  shrub  which  will  give  fruit  as  delicate 
as  that  of  the  Raspberry,  and  yet  will  continue  to 
bear  successional  crops  for  as  long  a  time  as  the 
Blackberry.  A  selection  will,  no  doubt,  permit 
this  result  to  be  obtained  eventually.  In  any  case, 
the  Loganberry  appears  already  to  be  a  valuable 
acquisition,  and  is  the  most  important  which  has 
yet  sprung  from  the  crossings  of  small  fruit 
shrubs  so  far  attempted,  especially  in  the  United 
States. — Revue  Horiicole, 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 


MIGNONETTE. 

FOR  early  spring  flowering  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once.  It  may  be  sown  in  the 
pots  that  it  is  to  flower  in,  or  it  may  be 
sown  in  pans  and  pricked  off  later  on. 
The  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  beet  method, 
as  it  can  be  placed  on  a  shelf  close  to 
the  glass.  To  get  short,  sturdy  plants  it  is  most 
essential  to  expose  them  to  all  the  sun  and  daylight 
possible.  When  sown  in  pans  for  pricking  off  any 
light  compost  may  be  used,  and  it  should  not  bie 
pressed  too  firm  or  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get 
the  seedlings  out  with  good  roots.  Many  of  our 
market  growers  grow  Mignonette  singly  instead  of 
several  in  a  pot,  but  for  this  purpose  the  seed  may 
be  sown  early  in  August,  the  plants  then  become 
strong  before  we  get  dark,  dull  weather.  Stopped 
once  or  twice  they  make  nice  bushy  plants.     They 
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may  be  potted  ofif  singly  or  several  in  a  pot,  which- 
ever way  it  is  intended  to  grow  them. 

The  compost  should  consist  mainly  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  some  well  raked  stable  manure  may 
be  added,  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand,  and  for 
winter  potting  I  like  some  lime  rubbish  ;  this  helps 
to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  and  is  also  beneficial.  If 
the  soil  is  fairly  dry  it  cannot  be  pressed  too  firm. 
Firm  potting  with  good  drainage  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  points  in  the  culture  of  pot  Mignonette. 
When  first  pricked  off*  it  may  require  to  be  kept 
close,  and  shade  a  little  for  a  few  days,  but  as  soon 
as  it  has  rooted  into  the  new  soil  must  be  exposed 
to  all  the  light  possible. 

Watering  requires  very  careful  attention.  The 
slender  thread-like  roots  are  easily  damaged  either 
by  excess  of  moisture  or  from  drought,  but  during 
the  winter  it  is  better  to  keep  the  soil  rather  dry 
than  otherwise.  Onlv  just  sufficient  artificial  heat 
should  be  given  to  keep  out  frost.  Mignonette 
may  soon  be  spoilt  by  keeping  it  too  warm, 
especially  in  dull  weather.  With,  plenty  of  sun- 
light a  little  more  warmth  may  be  given  if  desirable 
to  force  it  early.  Manure  may  be  used  freely 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  a  £|ood  start,  and 
should  be  continued,  regularly  increasing  the 
strenffth  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  A  good 
liquia  manure  is  that  made  from  guano  and  soot, 
but  this  should  be  prepared  beforehand  and 
allowed  to  settle  down,  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
quite  a  clear  state.  Soot-water  may  be  used  for 
sprinkling  over  the  foliage  if  quite  clear,  and  will 
help  to  keep  ofif  caterpillars,  which  are  sometimes 
very  troublesome  in  the  spring  time. 

In  growing  what  is  termed  Tree  Mignonette  a 
little  more  warmth  and  shade  may  be  given  during 
the  early  stages  of  erowth  ;  this  will  draw  the 
stems  up  a  little,  rlants  should  be  potted  sinsly 
in  small  pots  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  when  ready  for  repotting  cut  on  all  the  side 
shoots  except  the  top  one,  and  take  out  the 
flower-spikes.  When  the  stem  has  attained  to 
the  required  heisht  about  three  or  four  of  the  top 
shoots  should  be  left,  and  these  may  be  stopped  as 
soon  as  they  show  flower.  I  have  haa  Tree 
Mignonette  fuUy  3  feet  high  with  heads  over 
3  feet  in  circumference,  but  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  grow  such  large  plants,  ^ose 
with  stems  about  9  inches  high  with  from  six  to 
twelve  spikes  of  bloom  are  not  so  difficult  to 
manage.  It  often  proves  difficult  -to  establish 
Mignonette  in  the  open  ground,  especially  in 
mixed  borders  or  where  there  is  any  shade.  The 
market  growers  generally  sow  it  in  small  pots  and 
plant  out  when  well  established.  If  sown  about 
the  middle  of  March  it  will  make  nice  plants  for 
planting  out  about  the  end  of  May,  or  in  a 
shelterwl  sunny  position  it  may  be  planted  out 
earlier.  It  may  require  thinning  out.  Only  about 
three  or  four  plants  should  be  left  in  a  pot,  or 
planted  out  singly  in  good  ground  they  will  cover 
a  large  space. 

There  are  now  many  improved  varieties.  That 
known  as  Machet  is  most  generally  favoured  by 
those  who  grow  it  in  pots  for  market.  It  is  a 
dwarf  variety,  with  -  very  thick  flower-spikes. 
For  cut  bloom  or  the  garaen  the  one  originally 
known  as  Parsons'  White  is  the  best.  This  may 
now  be  had  under  various  names,  but  it  is  not 
always  eas}*  to  get  the  very  best  type.  Mignonette 
is  much  inclined  to  vary,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
are  very  careful  in  selecting  the  best  types  for 
saving  seed  from  who  can  keep  any  variety  true. 
I  should  mention  the  Hybrid  Spiral  as  being  one 
of  the  best  for  Tree  Mignonette.      A.  Hkmslet. 


SOCIETIES. 

STEOUD  HOETICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  two  dayi  show  arntDged  by  thii  aociety  wm  held  on  the 
86th  sod  27Ui  vlt,  in  the  grounds  of  Cains  Cross  House, 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  S.  S.  Oodsell,  Esq.,  who,  as 
Joint  secretary  with  K  C.  Davis,  Esq.,  capably  arranged  the 
necessary  matters  connected  with  the  exhibition.  This 
season  the  promoters  of  horticultural  exhibitions  have  had 
to  reckon  with  the  vagaries  of  the  weather,  and  unfortu- 
nately thete  two  dates  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
afternoons  of  both  davs  turned  out  miserablv  wet,  and 
undoubtedly  damped  the  ardour  of  many  visitors  to  the 
show,  the  result  being  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  gate 


money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  show  will  now  prove  to 
be  an  annual  fixture,  because  of  the  great  aid  it  renders  to 
horticulturists  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  Excellent 
arrangements  had  been  made  by  the  secretaries  for  ihe 
convenience  of  exhibitors,  five  large  tents  being  requisitioned 
for  the  exhibits,  which  were  numerous  and  well  represented. 
The  committee  were  fortunate  in  their  selection  of  judges, 
who  were  as  follows  :  flowers  and  plants,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright, 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Cutbush,  Highgate  Nurseries ;  fruits  and  vegetables, 
Mr.  W.  Crump»  Madresfield,  Malvern,  and  Mr.  W.  Child, 
Earl's  Groome,  Worcester ;  vegetable  classes,  Mr.  T.  Arnold, 
The  Gardens,  Cirencester  House,  and  Mr.  J.  Pitts,  Grittleton, 
near  Chippenham.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  52,  who 
sent  641  exhibits. 

Plants. 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  within  a 
space  8  feet  deep  by  25  feet  frontage :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher 
and  Son  ;  second,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.  Dorington,  Bart., 
M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Savegar) ;  third,  Mr.  Vause,  Leamington. 

Group  of  similar  plants  within  a  space  8  feet  deep  by 
15  feet  frontage:  First,  E.  S.  Godsell,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Hammond);  second,  Mrs.  Blackwell. 

Group  of  similar  plants  within  a  space  8  feet  deep  by 
10  feet  frontage :  First,  J.  W.  Lane,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
Powell) ;  second,  A.  Apperley,  Esq. 

Six  specimen  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  three  foliage, 
and  three  flowering :  First,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son ;  second, 
Mr.  Vause ;  third,  B.  Calcutt,  Esq. 

Collection  of  Dahlias  arranged  on  space  6  feet  by  4  feet : 
First,  The  Vineries,  Limited,  Birmingham  ;  second,  Bev.  S. 
Cornish ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds. 

Collection  of  Boses  arranged  on  space  4  feet  by  4  feet : 
First,  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds. 
Twelve  Boses,  not  less  than  eight  varieties :  First,  Mr.  A. 
Edmonds.  Six  Boses,  not  less  than  six  varieties :  Fint,  Mr. 
Charles  Hill ;  second,  Mr.  Edward  Bemes. 

Hardy  flowers  arranged  on  space  6  feet  by  4  feet :  First, 
The  Vineries.  Limited,  Birmingham;  second,  Mr.  Charles 
Hill ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds. 

Gladioli,  any  variety,  arranged  on  space  4  feet  by  4  feet : 
First,  Messrs.  J.  Jefferies  and  Son  ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds ; 
third,  The  Vineries,  Limited,  Birmingham. 

Collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  thirty  varieties,  arranged  on 
space  4  feet  by  4  feet  (prize  presented  by  Messrs-  Jefferies  and 
Son) :  First,  Mr.  H.  Miller.  Collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  not 
exceeding  fifteen  varieties,  arranged  on  space  4  feet  by 
2  feet :  First,  Messn.  J.  Price  and  Son ;  second,  Mr.  Charles 
Smith ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Edmonds. 

Ck)llection  of  annuals,  any  variety,  arranged  on  space 
4  feet  by  4  feet:  First,  Mr.  H.  Miller;  second,  Mr.  A. 
Edmonds ;  third,  Mr.  Charles  Hill. 

Fruit. 

Collection  of  fruit,  six  varieties :  First,  B.  Calcutt,  Esq. ; 
second.  Sir  J.  Dorington ;  third,  Mrs.  G.  Holloway. 

Collection  of  fruit,  four  varieties:  First,  Gordon  W. 
Canning,  Esq. 

Four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white :  First, 
K  S.  GodseU,  Esq. ;  second,  Mrs.  Blackwell ;  third,  Mrs.  G. 
Holloway. 


Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes :  First,  E.  S.  GodseU,  Esq. ; 
second  (equal),  Messn.  B.  Calcutt  and  G.  W.  Canning ;  third, 
Mrs.  G.  HoUoway. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes :  First,  Sir  J.  Dorington ; 
second,  E.  S.  Godsell,  Esq. 

Peaches,  dish  of  six :  Ftnt,  Sir  J.  Dorington ;  second,  Mr. 
B.  Calcutt ;  third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Canning. 

Nectarines,  dish  of  six :  First,  Mr.  B.  Calcutt ;  second, 
Messrs.  Price  and  Son ;  third,  Mr.  G.  W.  Canning. 

[Thit  report  has  been  unavoidably  held  over.] 


DEBBYSHIBE  AGBICULTUBAL  AND  HOBTICULTUBAL 

ASSOCIATION. 
CoNsmERiMO  the  disastrous  season  the  exhibits  generally 
were  decidedly  good.  Flowen,  which  rank  as  the  chief 
feature  of  the  department,  formed  a  very  attractive  class, 
and  in  many  instances  the  exhibits  bore  striking  evidence  of 
intelligence  and  painstaking  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivators.  Although  they  did  not  constitute  a  very  big 
class,  Bosee  were  well  represented,  some  exceedingly  fine 
specimens  being  in  evidence.  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith  of  Aivaston 
Hall  gained  premier  honours  for  the  best  twelve  Boses  in 
the  open  class,  whilst  Mr.  P.  Newbold  achieved  similar  success 
for  twelve  distinct  blooms  in  the  second  division.  The  first 
prise  in  the  upper  division  for  twelve  Cactus  Dahlias  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  Carrington  of  Derby,  who  also  carried  off  a 
similar  award  for  six  remarkably  fine  double  Geraniums. 

In  the  fruit  section  some  of  the  produce  bore  ample 
evidence  of  the  adverse  growing  weather,  but  a  somewhat 
surprising  fact  was  the  large  size  of  some  of  the  Apples. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  a  big  prize  winner,  exhibited  three  dishes 
of  floe  Pears,  which  easily  obtained  first  place,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacre  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington)  gained 
premier  honoun  for  Grapes,  any  variety,  in  the  open  class. 
Mr.  Hampshire,  of  Quamdon,  showed  four  bunches  of  well 
grown  Grapes,  black  and  white,  which  the  judges  had  no 
hesitation  in  deciding  to  be  the  best  in  the  second  division. 

As  in  former  years,  a  portion  of  the  large  circular  tent  was 
devoted  to  groups  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  the  awards 
being  given  to  those  exhibitors  who  made  the  general 
arrangemenU  for  the  best  effect.  Space  was  provided  for 
seven  exhibitions,  for  which  prizes  of  £20,  £16,  £12,  £8,  £6, 
and  £4  were  offered  for  competition.  Mr.  J.  Ward  (gardener 
to  Mr.  T.  H.  Oakes  of  Biddings),  who  was  adjudicated  first 
for  hU  brilliant  display  last  year,  did  not  compete,  with  the 
result  that  the  first  prize  went  to  his  old  rival,  i(r.  J.  Thomp- 
son (gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Turner  of  Littleover),  for 
a  beautiful  collection  of  Ferns.  He  was  closely  followed  by 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  whilst  Mr.  G.  Woodgate  (gardener  to  Sir 
Oswald  Mosley)  was  placed  third.  Thetent  was  rendered  all 
the  more  beautiful  by  the  exhibits  of  a  number  of  the  best 
I  known  nurserymen  and  florists  throughout  the  country. 


The  society  awarded  gold  medals  to  Messrs,  Hewitt  ssd  C\ 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham;  J.  H.  White,  Worcester;  B.W. 
Proctor  and  Sons,  Chesteifleld ;  W.  B.  Cliild,  Worcester  nk 
W.  J.  Brown  of  Peterborough.  Mesara.  J.  Cheal  and  Sosk 
Crawley,  Sussex,  obtained  an  award  of  merit  for  s  mv 
white  Dahlia  named  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane.  Mr.  J.  L.  CkiUf 
of  Market  Place,  Derby,  whose  table  decoration  was  mudi 
admired,  was  awarded  a  special  certificate  of  merit,  1^ 
addition  to  being  entitled  to  a  gold  medal.  The  jadgeswsif 
Messrs.  N.  F.  Barnes,  Chester;  P.  Blair.  'X'raDtham;  WJ 
Speed,  Penrhyn  ;  J.  Voss,  Kedlestone ;  F.  Gilbert,  Booau] 
J.  Bladen,  Derby,  and  J,  Stopps,  Derby.  l 


NATIONAL  AMATEUB  GABDENEBJS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  took  plsoe  a 
Tuesday,  the  1st  Inst.,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Bros 
Street,  London,  KC,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.LS.,  in  a 
chair.  A  capital  audience  was  present  to  hear  Mr.  D.l 
Crane's  lecture  on  "  Hardy  Flowers  for  Exhibition."  II 
lecturer  considered  at  some  length  the  methods  at  vttam 
in  vogue  for  staging  the  many  and  varied  kinds  of  ban 
flowers.  He  said  tiiat  hardy  flowers  should  be  exhibited  I 
such  a  way  that  their  beauty  and  usefulness  In  the  btri 
border  could  easily  be  appreciated.  Too  often  this  wsik 
the  case.  At  local  exhibitions  In  particular  this  idi 
was  more  often  ignored  than  many  were  perhaps  inepia 
to  admit.  Some  of  our  leading  shows  were  also  sinneni 
this  respect.    Mr.  Crane  said  flowen  of  tall  and  ststi 

rwth  should  be  cut  with  long  stems  with  foliage  adberii 
order  that  they  might  be  rightly  represented  and  thi 
stately  character  seen.  He  emphasised  the  value  of  a  prof 
setting-up  of  the  different  subjects  in  vases,  and  sskl  i 
spike  or  spray  of  blossoms  should  be  Inserted  unless  th 
individually,  so  to  say,  spoke  for  themselves.  Fisi 
developing  large  compact  trusses  of  blooms  should,  he  hI 
be  cut  with  long  stems  and  massed,  in  this  way  sbovft 
their  effect  in  the  hardy  border,  and  contrasting  with  tba 
plants  of  stately  or  elegant  growth.  Of  the  uumeroos  pisil 
of  dwarf  and  procumbent  growth,  which  it  was  alms 
Impossible  to  set  up  in  bunches,  Mr.  Crane  adTocated  Um 
being  exhibited  as  growing  plants.  He  was  conrinoed,! 
this  was  properly  carried  out,  a  greater  interest  voold  I 
felt  In  this  type  of  plant  than  is  now  the  case.  There  wa 
many  charming  planU  so  well  adapted  to  this  puipose  tN 
advantage  might  very  well  be  taken  of  exhlhitiDg  then  I 
pans  or  baskeu,  or  any  other  suitable  receptacle.  Where  i 
was  more  convenient  ordinary  nnnery  beds  were  nam 
mended  in  which  to  plant  hardy  flowen  for  exhiUUoB  I 
preference  to  the  generally  accepted  hardy  border.  Tk 
advantage  of  nunery  beds  was  the  ease  with  which  U 
plants  could  be  overlooked,  their  needs  supplied,  ei 
mulching,  watering,  and  other  items  of  coltura  attended  t 
Liberal  mulchings  applied  in  early  sommer  wen  faigl 
spoken  of,  and  in  the  case  of  the  autumn-flowerisf  n 
Jecta,  such  as  the  Phloxes,  Hellanthnsea,  dec.,  a  eeooi 
mulching  in  late  July  had  many  advantages.  Ootfai 
waterings  in  dry  weather,  followed  subsequently  with  i 
equally  copious  application  of  manure-water,  wss  raM 
mended.  Thinning  out  and  staking  the  shoots  sod  II 
removal  of  spent  blossoms  were  eacn  dealt  with  in  ta 
Deep  culture  was  essential  to  sucoeea,  and  the  free  mH 
well-decayed  manure  incorporated  at  the  time  of  dir* 
was  also  emphasised.  A  selection  of  plants  to  flowerl 
May  till  October  was  also  given,  mention  l)eing  madedl 
more  meritorious  varieties  in  each  case.  The  mMl 
closed  with  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cnne  Uf 
Interesting  and  Instructive  lecture.  The  monthly 
tlons  continue  to  be  highly  successful,  and  the  ~ 
meeting  was  one  of  the  besL  Mr.  Levi,  Weybridge,  woo 
gold  medal  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mr.  D.  B.  Oane  for  h* 
flowen.  and  Mr.  B.  G.  Sinclair,  also  for  hardy  flowen,  — 
flrat  prizes.  Mrs.  Planner  made  a  charming  diiplsy  «J<ta< 
dinner-table  decoration,  and  Mr.  George  flooda7t  ^''"'Si. 
exhibited  frnlu  and  vegetables  in  superb  condition.  iM»< 
were  numerous  other  exhibits. 


CBOYDON    AND    DISTBICT    HOBTICULTUEAL 
SOCIETY. 
Crtptcgamic  plants,  or  the  lower  order  of  plant  life,  ibnsej 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  mtmbMjf 
this  society  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower  Temperaooe  wrsji 
on  Tuesday,  the  15th  Inst.     The  lecturer,  Mr.  0.  w.  i. 
Shrubshall,  alluded  to  the  little  attention  generally  defoUB 
to  thia  race  of  planU.    Yet  they  in  their  spben  sra  si  mew 
to  the  beautifying  of  thU  earth,  and  some  of  them  in  the 
cellular  group  contributing  food  for  mankind,  u  to  bmu 
them  worthy  of  deeper  study  and  further  research.  Ihetv^ 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  the  phanerofSiM.  w 
flowering  plants,  and  the  cryptogams  or  flowerlese  jiu»p 
and  the  Tatter  diviston  was  dealt  with  in  this  lectwe.  n» 
principal  feature  to  undentand  clearly  is  the  nprodam 
which  takes  place  by  spores,  or  cells,  and  on  tliis  he  dw«iiw 
some  lengtlL    He  said  it  must  always  be  renoenbered  tow 
the  cell  is  the  fundamental  unit  of  plant  life,  and  uf'ff"' 
flcation  Natura  ordains  the  division  of  these  celle  Ux  pn|»- 
gation,  from  which  emanates  the  perfect  plant.  Allow 
the  time  at  his  dUpoaal  was  very  limited  for  such  m«^ 
si  ve  subject,  yet  many  points  were  unfolded  lohissp|xeeiiin*v 
audience,  which  called  forth  at  the  oondueioo  s  very  o^ 
vote  of  thanks.    The  exhibiU  at  the  meeting  also  P^ 
very  attractive,  and  unanimous  thanks  wen  fteely  e*i»r^- 
to  the  exhibitors.    Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Ambleside  Osrden 
brought  a  good   collection   of  Apples;  Mr.  K-^f"^ 
Bandon  Hiii  Nurseries,  bringing  a  flowering  V^ffSLl 
Wnteonla  hwnUis;  Mr.   J.  Gregoiy,  a  flower  of  Cmj 
triangularis ;  Mr.  A.  C.  Boffey,  Croydon.  Cacamben,  wnw 
for  seed  purposes;  and  Mr.  M.  B.  MiUit  Coombe  HJJ" 
Gardens,  who  brought  varieUee  of  Fern  fronds  sod  spi«<»«r 

grown  Dahlia  blooms.  ,.   .  /^^i 

The  next  paper  will  be  read  on  October  «,  when  Er.  J.  wjj 
Crawley,  will  take  for  hia  subject  "  Horucultun  in  Ai»»« 
and  Canada." 
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KAHOITAL  CHSYSANTHXMUM  SOCIETY. 
Monday  drenlog  la«t,  September  21,  the  executire  com- 
tM  of  the  above  society  held  ita  flrat  meeting  of  the 
on  at  Garr'B  Beataorant.  Smnd.  Mr.  Thomaa  Beran, 
I  wai  well  snpported  by  hia  brother  offloera  and  membera 
ha  oommittee,  preaided.  The  mlnutea  of  the  previona 
Uog  and  correapondeooe  oocapied  aome  conaiderable 
iOD  of  the  proceedlnga.  It  was  annoanoed  that  one  of 
looiety's  Jodgea,  Mr.  J.  Smith  of  Mentmore,  had  died, 
a  Toto  of  oondolenoe  with  hia  ftoilly  was  accordingly 
ed. 

r.  Tapoer,  a  former  member  of  the  oommittee,  haring 
In  hia  realgnatlon  on  acooant  of  remoTal  to  the 
lUy,  hia  place  waa  filled  hy  the  election  of  Mr.  CaaUeton 
la  Crystal  Palace. 

a  secretary  then  read  the  oorraapoodeDce  with  the 
tal  Palace  Company,  and  alao  the  agreement  entered 
with  the  company  for  holding  the  National  Chiyaanthe- 
I  Society's  ahowa  there  daring  the  coming  aeaaon.  In 
rtoaa  enqaiiyltwaa  aUted  that  the  new  aapplement 
w  aodety'a  Jabilee  catalogue  waa  now  complete,  and 
It  was  Id  ooorae  of  printing.  A  few  daya  at  moat  would 
•  before  iu  publication. 

Euan  Payne,  the  foreign  aecretary,  announced  that 
h  National  Chryaanthemum  Society  would  thia 
Ita  annual  ahow  and  congreaa  at  LiUe  on  NoTcm- 
1  An  invitation  had  been  received  requeating  the 
ore  of  a  visit  by  a  depnUtion  from  the  Xogliah  aooiety, 
Islly  having  regard  to  the  doae  proximity  of  Lille  to 
te.  Mr.  Payne  aaid  he  ahould  be  pleaaed  to  receive  the 
»  of  any  membera  wiahing  to  form  part  of  the  deputa- 
as  he  knew  from  paat  experience  that  a  very  hearty 
me  awaited  them.  It  la  alao  propoaed  that  the  French 
nal  Chryaanthemum  Society  ahall  pay  a  return  vUit, 
^of  the  National  Chnraanthemum  Soeiety'a  ahow  at 
lyatal  Palace  on  November  10  being  a  moat  convenient 
a  this  respect. 

brsnce  waa  alao  made  to  the  recent  publication  by  the 
eh  National  Chryaanthemum  Society  of  a  coloured 
Qfdiaeaaeaand  Inacct  peaU  affecting  the  Chryaanthe- 
,  with  remediea  angseated.  The  report  of  the  American 
Mathenum  Sode^a  ahow  at  Chicago  laat  November 
«  been  now  publlahed,  reference  waa  aiao  made  to  that 
»  of  the  report  being  of  intereat  to  membera  preeent. 
April  the  committee  appointed  a  amall  depnUtion  to 
the  Ghent  Quinquennial  Show,  and  Mr.  Witty  gave  a 
•eooont  of  the  vlalt,  and  alao  aome  partlcuiara  relating 
igsrdena  of  the  King  of  the  Belgiana  at  Laeken.  Mr. 
a,  who  also  formed  one  of  the  deputation  and  who  had 
Miily  visited  the  Riviera,  alao  intereated  the  committee 
ttung  his  experiences  of  Mediterranean  horticulture, 
these  aooouuu   were  greatly  appreciated   by  thoae 

■L 

Mseretary  reported  on  the  annual  outing,  which  was 
WQ  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  members  and 
u.  Socially  and  financially  the  day'a  proceedlnga  proved 
[treat suooeas.  Special  votea  of  thanka  were  paaaed 
IB.  Noble,  the  proprietreaa,  and  Mr.  O.  Stanton,  the 
mr,  for  their  kindneaa ;  the  one  in  allowing  her  gardena 
jftPlaoe  to  be  vialted  by  the  party,  the  other  for  ao 
Mly  arranging  the  details  that  tended  to  the  comfort 
ftjojmmt  of  thoae  who  went.  Some  new  membera 
tlecied,  and  the  election  of  the  Maocleafleld  Chryaan- 
Mi  Society  iu  afflllAtion  concluded  the  buaioeaa  of  the 

[nst  meeting  of  the  new  seaalon  of  the  floral  committee 
K  society  waa  held  on  TncMiay  laat,  the  iUnd  inat,  at 
vdock  in  the  afternoon.  The  oommittee  met  for  the  firat 
■one of  the  amaller  halla  of  Xaaex  Hall,  Essex  Street, 
HiW.a,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  in  the  chair.    There  was  a 


k^:;~T~""'  ®'  members,  and  on  this  occaaion  the 
■  of  chairman  for  the  enaning  aeaaon  of  1003  and  1904 
m  chief  item  for  conaideration.  After  the  minntea 
NM  and  confirmed,  the  only  noveltiea  preaent  were 
Imd  for  adjudication.     The  following  variety  waa 


l^umpArey.— A  large  and  beautiful  Japaneae  flower 
tsanil  form,  having  long  recurving  floreu  of  medium 
;  prettily  curling,  and  DuUding  a  bloom  of  aplendid 
t.  Colour  soft  yellow,  pleasingly  tinted  cerise.  Late 
»  are  tar  prettier  and  more  attractive.  From  Mr. 
On,  Walton  Leigh  Gardens,  Addleatone. 
alectton  of  chairman  of  the  floral  committee  waa 
inentlv  proceeded  with.  The  namea  of  Mr.  D.  B. 
UM  Mr.  J.  Lyne  were  nominated  for  the  poaition,  and 
wutof  the  ejection  by  ballot  Mr.  Crane  waa  declared 
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ScnNTIFIC  ComuTTU. 

»Tr  Dr.  Cooke,  V.M.H.,  in  the  chair;  and  aeven 
en. 

PMttrtim  speeiea.— Colonel  Tillotaon  ahowed  flowers  of 
It  sent  from  South  America.  The  peUls  were  of  a  pale 
8»en,  passing  Into  primrose,  the  stamens  and  pistil 
•  pink,  and  protruding  far  beyond  the  petals,  which 
wmost  closed  at  the  apex  of  the  flower.  Though  not 
wactive  in  colour,  it  waa  thought  it  might  be  useful 
Bed  from,  on  account  of  the  great  aubstance  of  the 

Vfferry,Wineb0rry,Blaekb€rry  Hybrids.— ^T.  H.Peerman 
pecimensof  the  foliage  (the  fruiU  had  fallen  off.  and 
not  be  identified)  of  three  hybrids.  Blackberry  x 
>erry,  Rupberry  x  Wlneberry,  Wlneberry  x  Raspberry. 
were  considered  most  lutaresting,  and  he  was  requested 
idrSluJ***'  y«af .  MM5h  in  a  separate  box,  with  both 

I  Formotiew.— Mr.  J.  Robaon  aent  "a  section  from  a 
sycamore  exhibiting  the  extraordinary  facility  with 
^i  }1^  <levelopj  wood-buds  from  the  alburnum." 
n*d  been  budded  on  the  bare  space  between  two 
J^and  the  bud  had  failed,  but  from  the  base  of  the 
w  the  stock  had  sent  out  a  growth  "  where  no  eye 


previously  exiated.  I  have  twenty^five  or  more  examplea  of 
the  aame  thing  in  Sycamorea,  but  though  I  have  budded 
many  anbjecto  I  have  never  noticed  the  aame  thing  in  any 
other  genua." 

Hippeattrum  Sliftored.— Dr.  Bonavia  aent  aome  leavea  of 
Hippeaatrum  **  covered  with  aomething  that  looka  like  acale, 
but  which  adherea  ao  cloaelv  to  the  epidermia  that  It  ia  difll- 
cult  to  lemove."  The  acale-llke  blotchea.  on  examination, 
proved  to  be  not  of  inaect  formation  at  all,  but  bliatara  due 
probably  to  defective  root-action,  itaelf  due  to  a  check  of 
aomeaort,  auch  aa  cold  or  too  much  wet. 

Crypioooeeut  en  Wtymauth  Fdie.— Mr.  B.  Kntght^Bruce  aent 
a  apeclmen  of  bark  litarallf  awarming  with  the  white  woolly 
or  waxy  Cryptococcua  which  attache  Pinea,  and  which,  he 
aaya,  la  rapidly  apreading,  and  killing  planUUona  of  the 
Weymouth  Pine.  The  committee  conaldered  the  ease 
almost  hopeleaa,  but  aumrasted  apraying  the  treee  with  a 
paraflln  emulaion.  Mr.  Wllka  said  he  had  but  little  hope  in 
apraying  Cryptococcua,  aa,  unleaathe  aprayer  waa  peculiarly 
atrong  and  powerful,  the  fluid  would  not  penetrata  the 
downy  wax  with  whldi  the  inaect  coven  Itaelf  over.  He  had 
known  a  case  of  a  Beech  tree  being  saved  by  hand  scrubbing 
with  a  brush,  uaing  aoft  aoap  and  paraflln  emulsion ;  but  he 
had  never  known  apraying  to  be  aucceaaful. 

Daaeofottred  Vine  faaeea.— Theae  were  received  from  Mr. 
Neild,  of  Holmea  Chapel.  Dr.  Cooke  reporU :  *'  Vine  leavea 
with  broad  irregular  patcbeaof  bright  colouration  have  been 
known  and  obaerved  for  the  past  half  century.  Sometimes 
the  colour  la  yellow  or  becoming  brown,  and  aometimea 
reddlah  or  claret  colour.  In  America  it  la  known  aa  the 
CallfomU  Vine  dlaeaae  (aee  U.S. A.  Bmtts  ttfthe  DepuHmmU 
of  AgrieuUun^x. ,  1882).  Thia,  or  a  atmllar  dlaeaae,  U  known 
in  Sicily  as  '  Folletage,'  and  in  Italy  aa  *  Mai  Nero.'  No 
aattafactory  reaaon  haa  yet  been  aaalgned  for  thia  affection, 
aa  no  trace  of  fungi  has  been  found,  and  there  is  no  cause 
to  auapect  that  fungi  of  any  kind  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  diacolouration.  Leavea  are  conatantly  being  aubmltted 
to  the  acientiflc  committee  for  report  aa  to  the  cauae  or 
remedy,  but  none  can  be  given. 

Fl^nferout  Swea  Paa.—Mr.  Hunt  aent  a  flower-etalk  of 
Sweet  Pea  having  aeven  fine  bloeaoma. 

ProU/erout  HOenium.'-The  Aev.  C.  WoUey  Dod,  V.M.H., 
aent  flower*heada  of  thia,  remarking  that  one  partlcuUr 
plant  in  hia  garden  alwaya  producee  them ;  and  that,  aa  a 
rule,  amall  aeoondary  flowera  grow  out  of  the  disc. 

Campanula  laetijlora,  lituar-Uavtd.—  Tb^  Rev.  Wollev 
Dod  sent  a  curious  *'  abnormal "  form  of  C.  lactiflora,  which 
comes  in  amall  percentMpe  from  the  aeed  of  the  typical  form, 
perbapa  one  in  200.  The  linear  leavea  can  be  recogniaed 
early  in  the  aeedling  atage,  and  I  never  aaw  intarmediata 
forms.  Analogous  forms  with  atallate  flowera  are  not  un- 
common in  Campanula  rotundifolia,  and  De  CandoUe  in  hia 
*'  Monograph  of  Campanula "  figurea  and  deacribea  one  of 
Campanula  medium,  which  he  considered  unique  in  the 
genua. 

SUvtr-leaf  diseam  in  Applet  and  Plumt.  —  Mr.  Oaut 
brought  specimens  from  an  orchard  of  7  acres  In  Yorkshire. 
The  aoil  la  warp-land,  varying  In  depth  from  1  foot  to  8  feet 
within  abort  diatancea,  and  overlying  day.  The  drainage  ia 
good,  with  drain  plpea.  Shelter  ia  afforded  by  the  fruit 
treea  in  the  orchard.  The  altitude  la  nearly  aea-level.  The 
general  culture  haa  been  to  give  a  good  dressing  of  farmyard 
manure  every  four  years  and  lime  everv  few  years.  The 
trees  had  been  planted  ten  years,  and  silver  leaf  appeared 
three  years  ago  and  gels  worse  every  year,  and  the  treea 
affected  In  summer  die  the  following  year.  The  varieties 
affected  are  Victoria  Plums,  of  which  there  are  about  600 
trees ;  and  Lord  Orosvenor  Apple  grafted  on  Keswick  Codlln 
atock. 

Mr.  Oaut  remarked  that  the  matter  waa  creating  con- 
aiderable Intereat  in  Yorkahire,  and  the  aoil  had  been 
analyaed,  with  the  following  result  :— 

Th€  air-dried  toil  eontaint  in  100  partt^ 

Water         8-10  per  cent 

Loea  on  ignition  (organic  matter, 

combined  water,  Ac.)  5*00        „ 

Mineral  matter 91*81       „ 

100  00 

Containing  nitrogen  0*151  per  cent 

Equal  to  ammonia 0*188      „ 

The  toil  wu  free  from  root-Jlbrtt  or  any  vitible 
organio  maUniaL 

It  had  been  said  by  some  experta  that  silver  leaf  waa  due 
to  a  lack  of  nitrogen  In  the  aoil,  but  the  analyala  aeemed  to 
ahow  thia  could  hardlv  be  the  caae.  Dr.  Cooke  aaid  that  the 
dlaeaae  was  so  mysterious,  because  he  could  find  no  spores 
or  mycelium  of  fungus  and  no  bacteria.  He  knew  of  no 
remedy,  but  advised  cutting  out  the  parte  affected  the 
moment  the  disease  was  seen  and  burning  them.  (See  also 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal,  vol.  xxviL,  pages  718, 
cxliii.,  and  cxiix.) 

Bote  leaoet  diwoMd.— Mr.  J.  W.  Scott  sent  three  bundles 
of  Rose  leaves  diseased.  "  No.  1.  The  plants  are  in  good 
health,  and  at  present  there  is  but  very  little  of  the  disease 
on  them.  No.  2  is  taken  from  small  pot  stuff  spring  grafted, 
and  seems  to  develop  those  spoU  when  grown  in  a  high, 
moist  temperature.  No.  8  appears  to  be  like  the  last, 
attacking  plants  that  are  in  a  soft  growth,  and  we  have  it  in 
several  houses,  in  some  cases  stripping  every  leaf  off  the 
stem,  but  on  taking  the  llghta  or  glass  off  the  plants  recover 
to  a  great  extent." 

Dr.  Cooke  pronounced  the  disease  in  each  case  to  be 
Actinonema  rosro,  called  by  growers  the  black  mildew.  It 
is  a  fungus  disease  very  common  all  over  Europe,  and, 
though  it  may  be  checked  by  Bordeaux  mixture,  no  actual 
remedy  is  known.  It  was  considered  to  \ie  greatly  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  by  growing  the  plants  too  closely 
together  without  sufncient  air  and  light,  or  in  too  humid  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  advised  to  dry  the  plants  off  and  let  all 
the  leaves  fall  (which  should  Im  collected  and  burnt),  and 
then  induce  them  to  make  altogether  fresh  growth. 


CACTUS   DAHLIAS  AT   CHISWICK. 

I5  compliance  with  a  notice  from  the  hon.  secretary.  Mr. 
P.  W.  Tulloch,  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  was,  by  consent,  held  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Oardens  on  the  17th  lust,  for  the  purpoae  of 
examining  the  Cactua  Dahllaa  grown  there  thia  aeaaon  for 
trial.  The  reeponae,  however,  waa  not  conaiderable,  as  only 
the  president.  Mr.  B.  Mawley ;  the  aecretary,  Mr.  Tulloch ; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hudaon,  and  Mr.  A.  Dean  were  present.  Ralaera 
and  trade  growers,  although  many  of  them  aent  plaiite  to 
Chlawick  for  the  trial,  which  waa  limited  to  varietiea  but 
five  year*  in  commerce,  yet  aeem  to  take  little  intereat  in 
the  Cactua  Dahlia  aa  a  gairaen  decorative  flower,  but  devote 
their  energlea  chiefly  to  ralaing  weak-atemmed  exhibition 
varietiea,  ao  many  of  which  are  uaeleaa  in  gardena.  That  ia 
moat  undoubtedly  a  miatake,  aa  for  one  crower  of  theae 
Dahllaa  for  exhibition  there  are  a  acote  wno  like  to  grow 
them  aa  garden  flowera. 

The  Chlawick  trial  compriaea  aome  200  or  800  planta,  which 
are  grown  on  a  long  aouth  border  in  rowa  of  four  plants. 
All  of  them  wero  received  too  late  to  be  got  out  in  good 
time,  and  the/  are  rendered  later  by  having  had  a  somewhat 
aevere  thinning.  Many  were  not  In  flower  on  the  17th 
inat..  and  it  will,  if  froet  aparea  them,  be  the  middle  of 
October  probably  before  they  are  at  their  best.  One  object 
of  the  meeting  waa  to  aelect  the  variety  held  at  the  time  to 
be  the  beat  for  garden  decoration.  A  price  of  IQs.  6d.  being 
offered  for  It  by  Mr.  A.  Dean,  some  hau  doeen  were  selected 
for  conaideration,  but  the  prise  waa  eventually  unanlmoualy 
awarded  to  Amoa  Peny  (Hobbiea  and  Co.X  a  bright 
aoarlet  flower  of  good  else,  atanding  well  up  on  atlff  atema. 
The  variety  ahould  be  flrat-claaa  for  garden  decoration, 
although  the  flowera  would  not  now  be  regarded  aa  of  exhibi- 
tion merit.  Other  very  good  varietiea  were  &.  Needham,- 
maroon-crimaon ;  Aunt  Chloe,  mardon ;  Peach,  white :  Mr. 
H.  A.  Needa,  crimaon,  fluahed  violet;  Whiaome,  white: 
Mrs.  Spencer  Caatle,  pale  peach  and  primrose,  flowers  well 
thrown  out,  though  stems  were  rather  weak. 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES   SMITH. 

Bt  the  death  of  Mr.  Smith  the  rank  of  British 
gardeDert  has  been  mdely  broken,  and  we  moam 
the  Ices  of  one  of  her  oldest  and  beet  representa- 
tives. We  extend  to  his  widow  and  children  our 
sincere  sympathy.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  realise 
that  Mr.  Smith  of  Mentmore  is  not  still  with  us. 
It  was  only  on  the  11th  inst.  that  he  attended  the 
Chiswick  trial  of  Potatoes,  when  all  were  pleased 
to  remark  how  well  he  looked  after  his  recent 
indisposition,  and  he  himself  said  that  he  never  felt 
better  in  his  life.  He  was  taken  ill  with  a  chill 
while  visiting  friends  in  Scotland,  and  before  Mrs. 
Smith  could  reach  his  bedside  he  passed  away  on 
Friday  night,  the  18th  inst.  In  1869  Mr.  Smith 
went  as  gardener  to  Lord  Gainsborough,  and  was 
transfenid  a  year  or  two  afterwards  to  the  re- 
sponsible charge  at  Mentmore.  His  career  since 
then  is  well  known  to  the  gardening  public  by  the 
work  he  was  privileged  to  carry  out,  first  for 
Baron  Rothschud,  and  afterwards  for  the  noble 
employer  in  whose  service  he  died — Lord  Rosebery. 
As  a  landscape  gardener  the  improvements  effected 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Mentmore  will  bear 
witness  to  his  skiu.  In  the  culture  of  plants,  more 
especially  serviceable  decorative  ones,  he  was  ex- 
celled by  few.  In  the  kitchen  garden  he  was  one  . 
of  our  soundest  and  best  authorities,  and  in  the 
important  matter  of  salad  culture  he  had  few 
equals.  But  probably  the  fruit  department  of  the 
irden  had  the  (greatest  charm  and  attraction  for 
m,  and  it  is  in  this  connexion  that  his  name 
will  be  longest  remembered,  both  as  a  cultivator 
and  an  expert  judge.  With  the  help  of  Lord 
Rosebery  he  was  the  pioneer  of  orchard  planting 
on  a  large  scale  for  commercial  purposes  in  Ensland 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  the  orchards 
of  Apples  and  Plums  at  Mentmore  will  be  for  many 
years  a  testimony  to  his  skill  and  industry  as  an 
orchardist. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  read  most 
useful  papers  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  London,  of  which  he  was  a 
Fellow,  as  well  as  an  active  member  of  the  fruit 
committee.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
committee  formed  to  inaugurate  the  gardeners* 
dinner  to  be  held  on  the  29th  inst.  in  association 
with  the  great  exhibition  and  congress  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  held  bv  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  was  to  have  been  one  of 
the  vice-chairmen.  This  committee  was  repre- 
sented at  his  funeral  on  Thursday  by  many 
members.     A  beautiful  wreath  was  sent  on  their 
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behalf.     A  portrait  of  Mr.  Smith  appears  in  our 
supplement. 


It  is  twenty-nine  years  since  Mr.  Smith  took 
charge  of  the  gardens  and  the  extensive  outlyiog 
orchards  at  Mentmore,  and  from  first  to  last  there 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  all  departments, 
with  the  result  that  few  sardens  can  equal  the 
outcome  of  his  care  and  skill.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Smith's  appointment  I  was  quite  a  youth  serving 
in  the  gardens,  but  how  different  was  their 
appearance  then. 

Mr.  Smith  undertook  his  important  charge  when 
everything  appeared  against  him,  and  for  a  lone 
time  I  know  he  had  to  face  many  obstacles  and 
disappointments.  He,  however,  was  the  last  man 
to  be  daunted,  and  his  perseverance  became  patent 
Co  those  he  served  so  well  and  faithfully.  Few 
men  had  a  better  knowledge  of  hardv  fruit,  many 
acres  at  Mentmore  beins  devoted  to  rlums,  Gages, 
Apples,  Cherries,  &c.  In  each  department  every- 
thing was  manaf;ed  well,  and  the  best  repults 
secured.  Mr.  Smith  was  devoted  to  his  profession, 
and  his  advice  was  often  sought  and  not  in  vain. 
As  a  judge  at  the  leading  exhibitions,  both  in 
Scotland— his  native  land— and  England,  he  was 
in  great  request. 

For  some  years  past  Mr.  Smith  had  not  enjoyed 
robust  health,  which  caused  him  to  lay  on  one  side 
his  ready  pen  on  all  horticultural  matters,  but  hit 
notes  formerly  were  read  with  keen  interest  and 
profit  bv  many  {jardeners,  young  and  old.  By 
myself,  his  death  is  much  lamented,  having  known 
him  so  intimately  for  many  years,  and  in  common 
with  many  others  was  looking  forward  to  meet  him 
once  more  at  the  coming. gardeners'  dinner. 

Mr.  Smith  leaves  a  widow  and  a  grown  up  family, 
and  I  am  sure  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
them  will  join  me  in  expressing  the  greatest 
sympathy  in  their  loss. 

Goodwood.  RicHABD  Parker. 


CHARLES  MARK. 
This  veteran  eardener  died  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th  inst.,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  at  Bagshot, 
where  he  had  lived  for  the  past  few  years  on  a 
generous  pension  dven  to  him  by  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  He  was  kitchen  garden  foreman 
at  the  Royal  Gardens  for  fifty -two  or  fifty -three 
years,  and  had  served  under  four  head  gardeners, 
namely,  Messrs.  Ingram,  Rose,  Jones,  and  Thomas. 
Charles  Marr  was  an  original  and  interesting 
personality,  and  must  be  well  known  to  many 
hundreds  of  gardeners  at  home  and  abroad  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  working  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  during  some  portion  of  that  long  time. 
He  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Ingram  soon  after  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  nothing 
used  to  please  him  more  than  to  relate  his 
recollections  of  the  frequent  visits  of  her  late 
Majesty   and    the   Prince   Consort    to    the    new 

gardens.  It  was  not  till  the  time  came  when 
e  could  not  get  about  that  he  gave  up  his  position 
as  kitchen  garden  foreman.  He  was  then  about 
eiffhty-twa 

T^ative  of  Coldstream,  in  Berwick,  he  possessed 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  sturdy  Scotsman — 
large  of  frame,  blunt  of  speech,  but  with  a  kind 
heart.  Few  men  stuck  to  their  work  better  than 
Marr.  He  never  knew  a  day's  illness  during  his 
life  at  Frogmore,  and,  I  think,  never  took  a 
holiday,  with  the  exception  of  a  day  once  in  two 
or  three  years.  Thus  has  passed  away  full  of  years 
and  honour  a  man  who  served  his  Queen  and  genera- 
tion well,  and  for  whose  memory  a  kindly  thought 
will  be  expressed  by  all  who  have  known  him. 

International  Exhibition  at  Dus- 

seldOPfi— The  programme  of  the  International 
Art  Exhibition,  which  is  to  take  place  at  Diissel- 
dorf  in  1904,  contains  particulars  of  the  department 
devoted  to  gardening.  It  may  be  obtained  post 
free  from  the  following  address :  Geschaftsstelle, 
28,  Schiiferstrasse,  Diisseldorf. 

The  Garden  City.— We  have  received  the 
prospectus  of  the  First  Garden  City,  Limited, 
formed  for  the  object  of  building  an  industrial 
town  on  an  area  of  3,800  acres,  which  has  been 


purchased  for  this  purpose  near  Hitchin,  thirty- 
four  miles  from  London.  The  prospectus  is  at 
present  only  being  issued  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Pioneer  Company,  members  of  the  Garden 
City  Association  and  those  who  have  shown  some 
interest  in  the  movement.  There  will  be  a  public 
issue  in  a  few  months,  which  will  be  properly 
advertised.  A  Press  view  of  the  estate  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday,  October  6.  On  October  9  and  10 
there  will  be  a  public  in^protion  of  the  site.  The 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Grey  will  preside  at  the  luncheon 
on  the  former  date. 

PelaFgronium  Tom  Thumb.— If  this 

should  meet  the  eye  of  anyone  possessing  this  old 
plant,  I  should  very  much  esteem  the  gift  of  a  few 
cuttings.— T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery ,  Neu?ry. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  follow- 
ing letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  committee  of 
this  society  by  the  honorary  secretaiy,  Mr.  P.  W. 
TuUoch  :  **  During  this  my  first  year  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  I  have  been  con- 
siderably impresfeed  by  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
number  of  applications  for  schedules  from  non- 
members  since  January  has  reached  thirty-five, 
in  only  four  cases  have  the  applicants  subsequently 
joined  the  society,  and  in  looking  through  the  list 
of  applications  received  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  in 
1902  and  the  preceding  years  I  find  the  proportion 
to  have  been  even  less  than  this.  The  above  fact 
suggests  two  reflections  to  my  mind— firstly,  that 
these  persons  are  Dahlia  growers,  and  are  inclined 
to  become  members  in  order  to  exhibit  at  our 
shows ;  secondly,  that  having  seen  our  schedule 
they  do  not  consider  the  prizes  suflBciently 
tempting.  There  is  without  doubt  a  large  field 
for  recruiting  amongst  gentlemen's  cardeners  and 
amateurs  of  the  industrial  and  trade  class,  who 
grow  a  limited  number  of  plants  ;  but  these  will 
not  join  unless  the  prize  money  ofifered  is  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expense  of  getting  to  and  returning 
from  the  show.  I  therefore  wish  to  propose  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  committee  that  certain  classes 
at  present  included  in  the  schedule  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  prize  money,  plus  something  in 
addition,  which,  I  think,  we  shall  be  warranted  in 
offering,  be  transferred  to  other  and  more  popular 
classes.  I  much  regret  being  unable  to  suggest 
better  prizes  in  the  open  classes,  but  am  sure  that 
our  professional  supporters,  who  have  been  so 
eenerous  to  the  society  in  the  past,  will  cheerfully 
forego  any  additions  to  prizes  in  this  section  at 
present,  if  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  above 
suggestions  are  in  the  true  interest  of  the  society." 

BFOugrhty     FeFPy     HoptloultuFal 

Society.— Under  the  auspices  ot  this  society  a 
lectuie  on  **  Fruit  Culture"  was  delivered  at 
Broughty  Ferry,  N.B.,  on  September  12,  by  Mr. 
William  Williamson,  horticultural  lecturer  to  the 
East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  Mr. 
Williamson  is  well  known  as  a  practical  gardener, 
and  his  treatment  of  the  subject  was  very  satis- 
factory to  the  good  audience  which  assembled  to 
hear  him.  There  was,  in  addition,  an  exhibition  of 
fruit  and  other  horticultural  produce  sent  by  the 
members. 

A  valuable  OPChid.  —  Zygopetalum 
roeblingianum,  sold  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris's  rooms  on  Friday,  the  18th  inst.,  as  a 
donation  from  C.  G.  Roebling,  Esq.  to  the  building 
fund  of  the  new  hall  of  horticulture,  brought 
fifty  guineas,  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart.,  being 
the  purchaser,  and  the  auctioneers  foregoing  their 
commission  under  the  circumstances.     This  Zygo- 


petalum is  a  new  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  H. 
Clinkaberry  in  the  gardens  of  C.  G.  RoBbling,  Esq., 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S. A.,  and  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Orchid  committee  when  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Sons  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting. 
The  parents  are  Zygopetalum  rostratum  x  Zygo- 
petalum Gautieri.  This  magnificent  new  and 
distinct  Orchid  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Europe,  and  is  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country. 

New    park    for    Glasgrow.  —  it    is 

announced  that  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P. 
for  the  Tradeston  Division  of  Glasgow,  has  decided 
to  present  that  city  with  the  mansion  house  and 
a  portion  of  the  estate  of  Thomliebank,  where  he 


has  at  present  his  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  i 
public  park.  It  is  understood  that  the  portioD^ 
the  estate  to  be  handed  over  comprises  npwsidsrf 
140  acres,  and  that  both  the  mansion  house  sad  tS 
land  are  to  be  gifted  in  perpetuity.  TbeoatJ 
the  mansion  house  was  £30,000,  ami  the  portion ^ 
the  estate  gifted  for  the  park  is  worth  at  kd 
£24,000  more,  so  that  the  gift  is  truly  a  mitiiifiS 
one.  The  new  pai k  will  be  a  great  sdvantsge totS 
rapidly  increasing  population  in  the  Pollokili« 
direction,  and,  should  the  tramway  be  ezteidi 
to  the  park,  as  is  proposed,  a  great  boon  to  ^ 
others. 

ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDBNI 

SuestlosB  and  Assweps.— TA«  £duw  i 
e  TBI  OiRDBM  hapJultoaU  readers vhodetirem 

no  matter  vfhat  the  branch  ^f  gardening  may  U.  and  wiOH 
object  foill  make  a  epectal  feature  of  ike  "  Annctn  to  Ci 
epondenia**  column.  AU  communications  should  bed 
and  concisely  teritten  on  one  side  of  the  paver  onJf. 
addressed  to  the  Editob  o/  Tbb  Oardkh.  fO,  Taei'ifodl 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  shwU  k 
to  the  Fdbusbib.  The  name  and  address  of  the  imfti 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  maydem[ 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  Mri,i 
thould  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


urn  Huvruujin  v-Liunuun  fionejf  ropnim  V'W'H 
specially ;  Populas  alba  (Abele) ;  Populu  Difn(n 
);  Populua  fsBtlgiata  (Lombardy  Ftiplar);  bat,aki 
It  often  met  with  in  nnneries  as  P.  canadeitaii,  wU 


Names  of  plantcL-C.  B.  IT.— EiUier  aematii 
cella  or  C.  coerulea  odorata  of  gardeua.    If  the  ibst-a 
it  is  a  free-giowing  climber,  whereas  C.  ccBruIca  a 
though  it  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet  or  to,  does  not 
Too  much  shrivelled  to  say  with  coofldence. — A. 
lumbers  were  mixed.     Plant  with  succulent  Icam  i 
pink    fiowen   is   Sednm   specUbile;     red  flower  ii 
Red  Valeilan  (Centranthus  ruber);    rariegated  tfaoat 
poor  a  specimen  to  say ;  send  flowers.    Otheii  next  wcct 

Qulok-£npowln£r  tpees  (IgnoramusX-Hw 
rapid-giowitiir  trees  likely  to  suit  your  purpose  ue 
platanoides  (Norway  Maple) and  iu  varieties;  Am  p 
platanus  (Sjcamore),  of  which   there  are  seven!  tL. 
Platanus  acerifolia  (London  Plane);   Pt^nlus  (Voplinlk 

sorts  especially  -  '^ — ' —'••.-   -  .     ,-- 

Poplar) ;  " 
all,  that 

is  by  botanists  referred  to  as  P.  deltoidea.  Those  boni 
P.  canadensis  anrea  and  P.  canadensis  nova  are  eqisUfi 
in  growth.  In  fact,  to  furnish  a  screen  of  trees  ss  aokqr) 
possible  there  is  nothing  to  equal  this  last  section  o/I\i|kL_ 
The  common  False  Acacia,  (Kobinia  Pwndacsdii  k 
grows  quickly  when  young,  and  affords  a  pleasbig  TUJeirl 
the  others. 

Ppofltable  hedflres  (E.  KichbsX— Where  he^ps 
simply  required  as  wind-breaks  in  plantations  of  Mtr*^ 
there  are  many  kinds  which  can  be  utilised  in  tbiinVit 
with  due  care  can  be  made  to  yield  crops  of  salesUia 
Filberts,  for  instance,  afford  good  protection,  and  vba 
established  will  often  produce  valuable  supplies  o(  1 
The  best  I  have  tried   for  the  purpose  are  Coafoid,Jl 
Frizzled  Filbert,  the  Lambert  Filbert,  and  Pesrwo'iBl 
liflc,  all  of  which  are  abundant  croppers  and  oi 
vigorous  habit.    They  must,  however,  be  pruned  ^—-r-^ 
cally,  as  they  are  not  adapted  for  the  ordintiy  mcUiodi 
hedge  trimming,  and  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  keep  ufl 
BufDciently  dense  to  serve  aa  adequate  wind-breabsMil 
procure  fair  crops  of  Nuts,  lor  the  two  conditions  srenu* 
opposed.    Damsons  form  useful  hedges,  especially  tbe  fWt 
or  Shropshire  Damson,  which  is  rather  more  cooptft* 
growth  than  Crittenden's  (or  FarleighX    Brsdley'a 
the  Damsons  is  also  adapted  for  the  same  poipoie. 
also  are  preferably  pruned  than  trimmed  with  s  bedt 
By  far  tlie  best  cropping  tree  for  hedges  is  Eiveri  BJ 
Prolific  Plum,  but  It  needs  much  attention  to  keepitwj 
and  compact  to  the  base.    Other  Plums  that  can  bepiMw 
in  the  same  way  are  The  Czar,  Diamond,  and  tbe  Kv*** 
bush  Plum.    I  have  noi  found  COieiries  so  MtliftctoiT" 
hedges  as  either  Plums  or  Nuta,  but  the  Wye  MortUow 
be  formed  into  a  neat  but  not  very  dense  hedge,  sm 
varieties  of  Apples  are  adapted  for  the  same  n>e,  the  m»* 
have  tested  being  Tom  Putt,  Belle  Dubois,  Ksrlj  g^ 
Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Gold  Medal.    Of  Pears,  heaniatit^ 
Vicar  of  Winkfleld,  and  Verulam  can  also  be  ntilwd-  nj 
best  plan  is  to  start  all  these  as  maiden  trees  in  «cu^"i 
and  fertile  soil,  which  should,  if  necessary,  be  enrlch«lin» 
liberal   dressings  of  old   manure.    The  flnt  teuai  imr 
planting  they  must  be  cut  down  low  enough  to  injoceuj 
basal  buds  to  start,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  well  njn«^ 
from  the  bottom.    Two  feet  to  8  feet  spait  wUl  •'f  "  2 
the  Plums  and  Damsons ;  the  Nute,  Cherries,  ^P^^^JJ;^ 
Pears  may  be  allowed  more  space,  according  to  "»«  "J^JJ 
of   the  varieties.    It  must  be  remembered  *n.2''^JJ!Jl! 
treatment  that  the  trees  grown  under  such  cio^f^X^ 
ments  will  need  liberal  supplies  of  manore,  »^"J,J^  ^ 
ground  on  each  side  should  be  kept  clean  and  caltim«> 
quite  3  feet  from  the  stems.— R.  L.  G. 

GARDBNING  APPOINTMENT. 

Mb.  W.  a.  Cook,  formeriy  of  Compton  Bwet.  J^  r, 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Colonel  Simpson,  SWrwjr» 
Shirley,  Croydon,  and  enters  on  hla  duties  on  Octooen. 

■ T     jjgiL 

♦♦♦  The  Yearly  Subsenption  to  The  0^^^^  **' 
158. ;  Foreign,  17s.  Gd, 
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mi    AND     VEGETABLE 
low  AND  CONFERENCE. 

DN  another  page  we  have  given  as 
fdl  a  report  as  possible  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  show  which 
was    held    during    the     present 
week  in  the  Chiswick  garden  of 
IRoyal  Horticultural  Society. 
Ike  show   was  a   surprise  and  a  delight. 
By  anticipated    in     this    year    of    fruit 
erty  a  miserable  and  uninteresting  display, 
quite  the  reverse  happened,  thanks  to  the 
1  of  the  British  gardener  and   imposing 
ibits  from  the  leading  fruit  nurserymen. 
B  large  vinery  was  crowded  with  exhibits— 
lost  uncomfortably   so,  and  several   tents 
^  filled  with  produce  that  for  quality  has 
In  nrdy  surpassed. 

iln  the  afternoon  a  conference  was  held  under 
m  doinnanship  of  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  at 
iKdunach  information  was  forthcoming  on 

&  aspects  of  vegetable  culture,  and 
tely  before,  the  committees  of  the 
ioety,  at  the  invitation  of  the  council, 
hehed  together  for  the  last  time  at  Chiswick. 
v^  a  parting  with  the  historical  garden 
ich  has  been  the  scene  of  many  memorable 
«Dg8,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  the 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson's  garden  at  Wisley, 
the  recipient  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
>ur,  as  some  recognition  of  so  interesting  a 
(ft-  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  gave  a  brief  sketch 
i^  the  history  of  the  Chiswick  Garden,  alluding 
to  the  great  work  of  the  society  in  its  early 
Wi  to  the  Hall  approaching  completion, 
Mid  to  the  new  home  at  Wisley,  where  the 
pnctical  work  of  the  society  will  be  continued 
under  better  conditions  than  exist  in  a  London 
nborb. 

Mr.  Bateson,  F.RS.,  congratulated  the 
rellows  on  acquiring  the  garden  at  Wisley 
"*»rougb  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  and  hoped  the 
toentific  and  experimental  aspects  of  horticul- 
wre  would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  with  his 
ftmarks  we  heartily  concur. 

Before  the  large  gathering  of  horticulturists 
*j8per8ed  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presented  Mr. 
iiiomas  Humphreys,  assistant  superintendent 
t  ^^^  Chiswick  Garden  and  secretary  to  the 
^0^  Committee,  with  many  gifts,  including 
muminated  address,  as  an  expression  of 
f^rty  goodwiU  from  the  Floral  and  Fruit 
titteea.  on  his  appointment  as  curator  to 
gham  Botanic  Gardens.  Mr. 
reys  received  many  tokens  of  the 
"^ni  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  who  have 


been  brought  into  contact  with  him  in  his 
official  duties. 

Thus  ended  an  interesting  and  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  day.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to  the 
history  of  the  Chiswick  Garden,  which  is,  in  a 
degree,  the  history  of  horticulture  in  Great 
Britain.  Another  page  in  the  society's  history 
is  to  be  opened,  and  we  hope  that  a  great 
practical  and  experimental  work  wiU  begin  in 
that  beautiful  Surrey  retreat  which  we  knew 
so  well  as  the  private  garden  of  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  old  days,  the  late  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson, 


A    GREAT   GARDENERS' 
DINNER. 

Tbzrty^six  years  ago  a  great  gathering  of 
gardeners  was  held  in  London.  It  occurr^  to 
Mr.  A.  Dean  that  a  repetition  of  that  dinner 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  present  generation, 
and  the  result  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
Tuesday  last  was  a  complete  success.  The 
chair,  in  the  regrettable  absence  through  illness 
of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  preside,  was  taken  by  Viscount 
Duncannon,  wno  was  supported  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  a  host  of  men  familiar  in 
the  horticultural  world,  besides,  of  course, 
gardeners  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. There  were  about  twenty  speeches, 
some  audible  and  some  otherwise,  but  in  spite 
of  this  and  a  sweltering  heat  the  proceedings 
were  marked  by  an  enthusiasm  that  astonish^ 
those  to  whom  public  dinners  have  little  charm. 
The  toast  list  contained  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  known  of  English  gardeners,  whose 
exhibits  at  Chiswick  showed  their  practical 
skill  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  the  speeches  were  marked  by  a  delightful 
freshness,  and  in  a  few  instances  real  elo- 
quence. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  made  a  strong  appeal  to 
complete  the  Hall  and  equip  the  garden  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  received  a  warm  welcome.  It  was 
an  evening  of  speeches,  which  another  year,  if 
such  an  event  as  that  of  Tuesday  evening  is 
repeated,  must  be  severely  reduced.  The  com- 
mittee, whose  portraits  we  published  last  week  in 
a  special  supplement,  have  worked  hard  to  bring 
to  a  successful  issue  this  gathering  together 
of  gardeners  to  meet  old  friends  and  make 
fresh  acquaintances.  Mr.  Owen  Thomas  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  A.  Dean 
the  hon.  secretary. 

It  was,  we  repeat,  a  great  gathering  of 
gardeners,  and  talcing  into  consideration  the 
immense  attendance  in  one  room,  the  King's 
Hall  of  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the  proceed- 
ings passed  oflf  pleasantly,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  gardeners  who  were 


able  to  be  present.    A  report  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 

The  Dean  of  Rochester,  whose  affection  for 
gardeners  and  gardening  has  continued  through 
a  long  and  interesting  life,  was  through  illness 
unable  to  attend,  but  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
secretary,  which  was  read  at  the  dinner.  We 
make  the  following  extract : 

"  I  have  been  anticipating  long  and  anxiously 
a  meeting  with  a  representative  body  of  tho^e 
men  among  whom  I  have  found  the  most  genial 
friendship  and  happiest  enjoyment  of  my  life. 
Will  you  tell  them  that  with  an  old  man's 
blessing  and  from  a  brother's  heart  I  pray  they 
may  ever  cherish  and  communicate  to  others 
that  love  for  a  garden  which  brings  health  to 
the  body,  peace  to  the  mind,  and  thankful 
worship  to  the  soul.  May  the  words  spoken 
by  my  beloved  friend,  Thomas  Rivers  of  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  be  as  true  to  them  as  they  have 
been  to  me  :  *  Your  delight  in  the  flowers  will 
never  leave  you.' " 

Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  wrote  a  long 
letter  regretting  his  enforced  absence.  We  take 
the  following  words  from  his  communication  : 

'*!  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
sympathy  I  have  for  your  craft.  This  great 
gathering  of  men  following  the  same  occupa- 
tion, coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  meet  in  friendly  intercourse,  is  a 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  early  friendships 
began  in  the  bothy  and  continued  through 
life.  I  have  noticed  how  anxious  every 
gardener  is  that  the  man  whom  he  has  taught 
should  succeed  well  in  life,  and  how,  when  he 
has  succeeded,  he  comes  back  with  feelings  of 
affection  and  regard  to  the  place  where  he  first 
received  garden  education ;  and  then  there  is 
that  pleasing  interchange  of  knowled^  and  of 
new  specimens,  all  of  which  proves  that  there 
is  no  petty  jealousy  in  men  of  your  occupation. 
This  may  be  due  partly  to  your  studious  habits 
and  to  your  interest  in  the  world  of  science, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  softening  influence  of  Nature  which 
brings  harmony  into  your  lives  as  it  brings 
harmony  into  tne  gardens  that  you  tend." 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Wb  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Ertngium  amkthystinum. 

Enclosed  are  two  or  three  stalks  of  E.  amethy- 
stinum.  The  colour  of  the  heads  is  not  so  deep 
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and  rich  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  season  had 
been  more  sunny.  It  ought  to  be  the  rich 
dark  blue  of  burnished  steel.  To  those  who 
like  plants  under  their  true  name  it  is  provokinff 
to  find  how  many  mongrel  Sea  Hollies  are  sold 
in  nurseries  as  E.  amethystinum.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  five  out  of  six  are  wrongly  named. 
The  most  common  substitute  is  E.  oliverianum, 
itself  a  garden  hybrid,  according  to  E.  Boissier, 
though  of  uncertain  parentage.  This  hybrid 
occasionally  makes  a  few  fertile  seeds,  which 
vary  from  the  parent  and  get  different  un- 
authorised names  in  nurseries;  often  a 
Latinised  nurseryman's  name  tacked  on  to 
E.  amethystinum.  I  wish  gardening  journals 
would  express  disapproval  of  this  reckless 
naming.  1  have  appealed  to  some  nurserymen 
in  vain,  as  they  often  tell  me  that  the 
name  they  give  was  "approved  at  Kew." — 
C.  WoLLEY  DoD,  Edge  Hatl^  McUpas. 

ASTSB  WiNNIB  WbATER. 

The  enclosed  spray  of  white  seedling  Aster  may 
interest  you.  A  small  piece  like  this  gives,  of 
coai*se,  DO  idea  of  its  appearance  in  the  earden. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  it  to  be  the  best  looking 
garden  plant  of  all  the  white  Asters  I  have  tried, 
except  sach  as  Vimineus,  which  is  so  much  later. 
This  seedling  I  have  had  for  about  four  years.  It 
grows  3  feet  high  and  no  more,  consequently  is 
manageable  without  staking.  One  thing  about  it 
that  I  like  is  that  the  centres  do  not  turn  black  as 
so  many  whites  do.  This  blackness  epoils  the 
appearance  of  the  bush — at  any  rate  to  my  fancy. 
I  call  this  Aster  Winnie  Weaver.— T.  J.  Wbavbr. 

A  beautiful  flower,  white,  except  for  a  faint 
blush  tinge,  with  rich  yellow  centre.  The  blooms 
are  large  and  very  freely  produced. 


The  Wild  Hollthogk. 
I  do  not  know  whether  wild  Hollyhocks  are 
common.  If  not  you  may  perhaps  be  interested 
in  seeing  the  enclosed,  which  I  have  cut  from  a 
plant  brought  from  Syria  two  years  and  a  half 
ago.  I  dug  it  up  in  the  fields  not  far  from  Beirut, 
and  it  has  flourished  even  in  our  northern  climate. 
It  was  in  a  pan  in  the  open  for  the  first  winter, 
and  then  in  a  border.  I  have  now  moved  it  to 
the  wild  garden,  where  iu  graceful  spikes,  about 
5  feet  long,  are  beautiful  and  interesting.  My 
Hollyhock  was  in  flower  in  April  in  its  native 
haunts.  It  flowers  in  the  autumn  here. — (Mrs.) 
E.  B.  Backhousb,  Hunoorth  Orange,  Crofi, 
Darlington, 

Hydrangea  fakiotjiiATA. 

I  am  sending  you  a  few  blooms  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  which  is  making  a  very  flue  show  at 
the  present  time.  Many  of  the  individual  plants 
are  carrying  from  nine  to  twelve  blooms.  The 
panicles  incline  away  from  the  stem,  giving  the 
plants  a  more  graceful  appearance. — C.  J.  EiUb, 
The  Warren  House  Gardens,  Stanmore,  Middlesex, 

The  panicles  of  bloom  were  very  fine,  and 
showed  well  the  value  of  this  plant  for  early 
autumn. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  6. — National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
Exhibition  (three  days). 

October  13.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting ;  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  £.  Pearson  on 
**  Bird-nesting  iu  Southern  Lapland." 

October  14. — E^t  Anglian  Horticultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  27. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

November  11  and  12. — The  Liverpool  Horticul- 
tural Association's  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show. 


Apsremone    STPandiflopa.  —  In    The 

Gabdkn  of  September  12  Argemone  grandi flora  is 
mentioned  as  rarely  grown.  Some  of  your  readers 
may  be  interested  to  hear  I  grew  it  in  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand  from  seed  sown  in  the  open 
ground.— (Mrs.)  F.  G.  Shields. 
Pompon    Chpjrsanthemum    Mme. 

Ed*  LefOPt* — This  is  a  plant  of  Continental 
oriffin  as  its  name  suggests,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
early-flowering  Pompons  that  the  French  raisers 
have  ever  sent  to  us.  I  have  never  known  the 
plant  to  fail  in  any  respect;  in  fact,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  consistent  sorts  in 
cultivation.  Tried  in  several  positions  and  in  a 
variety  of  soils  the  plant  does  well,  and  rewards 
the  ffrower  with  a  very  free  and  beautiful  display 
of  blossom  durins  September  and  October.      The 

Elant  should  not  oe  disbudded,  in  which  case  its 
lossoms,  with  fimbriated  florets,  are  developed  in 
handsome  sprays,  the  whole  plant  making  a 
compact  mass  of  flowers.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  orange-yellow,  tinted  and  suffused  a 
shade  of  crimson-red — really  an  attractive  flower. 
Habit  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  constitution  robust. 
Height  slightly  under  2^  feet. 

Pompon  Chpjrsanthemum  Anas- 

tasio* — This  is  a  very  beautiful  early-flowering 
Pompon  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  remarkably 
well.  The  plant  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  A. 
Salter,  who  also  gave  us  Early  Blush  and  Mrs. 
Cullingford,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  best  early 
October  flowering  sorts  at  present  in  commerce. 
The  variety  under  notice  is  a  plant  of  very  dwarf 
habit,  its  growths  beine  bushy  and  sturdy,  and 
its  constitution  most  robust.  There  is  no  other 
Pompon  sort  of  a  similar  colour,  soft  violet-purple 
tipped  with  gold  accurately  describing  the  flowers. 
Their  form  is  perfect,  and  each  blossom  is  born  on 
a  sturdy  footstalk,  and  when  the  plant  is  at  its 
best  it  represents  a  compact  mass  of  flowers. — 
D.  B.  C. 

liOnloePa  OhinenslS*— Never  have  I  seen 
this  charming  Honeysuckle  flowering  so  freely  or 
its  fragrance  so  pronounced  as  I  recently  saw  it  in 
Lord  Battersea's  garden  at  Overstrand.  Growing 
over  a  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  most  luxuriant 
fashion  it  was,  indeed,  a  plant  to  make  use  of  for 
September.  This  Japanese  Honeysuckle  at  times 
goes  under  the  name  of  japonica  as  well 
ohinensis.  In  any  case  its  merits  well  deserve 
notice,  and  being  practically  evergreen  it  is  all  the 
more  desirable. — £.  M. 

Allamanda  Violaoea.— On  a  recent  visit 
to  Kew  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  fine  form 
of  this  Allamanda,  which  was  and  had  been  for 
some  time  flowering  in  the  T  range  there.  While 
all  the  other  members  of  the  genus  bear  flowers  of 
some  shade  of  yellow,  in  this  they  are  of  a  rosy 
purple  hue.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and  subsequently  lost  till  re- 
introduced to  Kew  through  the  Botanic  Garden, 
Durban,  in  1888.  I  well  remember  the  first  flowers 
that  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  and  the  atten- 
tion they  then  attracted.  While  manv  of  the 
garden  varieties  of  Allamanda  have  afibrded  ample 
ground  for  controversy  as  to  their  distinctness  or 
otherwise  from  each  other,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  about  A.  violacea,  for  with  no  other  member 
of  the  genus  can  it  in  any  way  be  confounded, 
suggesting,  as  it  does  at  first  sight,  a  Dipladenia 
rather  than  an  Allamanda.  ^H.  P. 

ApblfiTland  Gapdens,  Dumfples.— 

The  fine  gardens  of  Arbigland,  the  property  of 
Colonel  C.  E.  Blackett,  are,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  proprietor,  opened  to  the  public  on  two 
Sundays  in  autumn,  when  the  garden  is  at  its 
best.  This  year  the  number  of  visitors  who  took 
advantage  of  the  privilege  was  larger  than  ever 
before,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  they 
conducted  themselves  admirably.  The  privilege  is 
highly  appreciated,  and  those  who  visited  the 
gardens  were  much  pleased  with  the  display  of 
flowers  and  plants. 

Rose  Pauline  Bepsez.— It  appears  to 

me  that  this  pretty  novelty  is  nearer  the  Teas  than 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  as  the  flowers  are  smaller  and 
the  clusters  much  resemble  those  of  Tea  Roses. 
The  colour,  too,  is  so  delicately  Tea-like  in  its  tint, 
creamy  white,  shaded  dafibdil-yellow.     The  variety 


is  very  free-flowering,  of  good,  vigorous  gtowtk, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  novelty  worth  plaotiog. 

CpalfiTielands     Estate    Cottage 

GaPdens* — Following  her  laudable  practioe  fv 
several  years,  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Craigielands,  Mo&t, 
again  offered  prizes  for  the  best  kept  coitig» 
gardens  in  the  village  and  estate  of  CraigieUodt, 
Moffat,  N.R  Although  the  season  has  been  a  noet 
unfavourable  one  in  the  Mofiat  district,  whei» 
there  has  been  a  very  heavy  rainfall,  the  gsnku 
inspected  by  the  judges  were,  as  a  whole,  higUy 
creditable  to  the  cottagers.  The  first  prize  wu 
awarded  to  Mr.  Archibald  Steel  with  an  adminblj 
cultivated  garden,  the  other  winners  being :  Seond^ 
Mr.  Thos.  Rankin ;  third,  Mr.  F.  Johnstone;  fooit^ 
Mr.  Wm.  Watson.  Mrs.  Smith's  kiDclDeuii 
giving  these  prizes  has  done  much  to  foster  gool 
gardening  in  tne  neighbourhood. 

Dundee  firapcfenlns:  societies'  meeU 

Ingrs* — Two  Dundee  horticultural  aasociatioai 
have  had  very  satisfactory  annual  meetii^ 
recently,  and  their  prospects  for  the  comisg  \m 
are  very  promising.  On  the  21st  ult.  the  LociMe 
Horticultural  Society  held  its  meeting  in  the  Una 
Hall,  Dundee,  when  the  treasurer  and  secretiij 
submitted  reports  which  were  considered  tf  i 
satisfactory  character.  The  attendance  of  rooibsi 
was  large,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  work  if 
the  society.    Mr.  Alexander  Jolly  was  sppontal 

£  resident,  Mr.  William  Robertson  secretary,  isl 
Lr.  Charles  Robertson  treasurer.  On  the  24A 
ult.  the  Clepington  Working  Men's  Gtrdca 
Association,  a  flourishing  organisation  which  isi 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  jetre,  M 
its  annual  meeting  in  Dundonald  Street  flUL 
Although  the  annual  report  showed  a  small  decron 
in  the  funds,  it  was  considered  gratifying,  leeiBf 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  smomt  n- 
pended  on  improvements  on  the  gudeoB.  Tit 
following  oflice-bearers  were  appointed :  Mr.  Joki 
Chaplin  chairman,  Mr.  A.  H.  Rea  secretsiy,  ud 
Mr.  William  Gall,  treasurer. 

LiOtUS  Jaoobseus.— Years  ago  this  fu* 
rather  popular  plant  for  greenhouse  decorttiM, 
but  nowadays  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  though  it  ii 
decidedly  pretty  and  quite  distinct  from  asyotkr 
occupant  of  that  structure.  It  forms  s  toA 
branched  but  slender  growing  plant,  ^^^ 
compound,  hoary  leaves  and  a  prof usion  c^  iw- 
shaped  blossoms  of  a  deep  purple  ooloar-io  hd, 
almost  black.  These  flowers  are  borne  in  dvta 
towards  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Seeds  areiaAf 
obtainable,  and  if  sown  early  in  the  spring  tkef 
will  yield  plants  that  flower  well  in  the  nsaff 
and  early  autumn  months,  either  planted  out  in  » 
warm  border  or  grown  in  pots  in  the  ffreenboui. 
When  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  the  pr^T 
shows  a  certain  amount  of  Tariation,  some  Kiog  » 
good  deal  superior  to  others.  In  the  best  f<f* 
the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  velvety  hue,  but  io  ctitn 
they  are  tinged  with  green,  and  much  less  efieetiTt 
Cuttings  are  not  at  all  diflScult  to  strike,  and  tks 
is  the  method  sometimes  employed  for  the  iscrfltft 
of  the  deepest  coloured  kinds.  Spring  is  the  be* 
season  for  taking  the  cuttings.  This  LdVom  s  * 
native  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  hai  b«« 
long  known.    A  second  species  from  TenerifieS 

Lotus  peliorhynchus,  whose  long,  trailing  iboo^ 
are    furnished    with    scarlet    flowers,  somewW 

suggesting  a  small  bloom  of  Cliantboa  P«^oe» 
This  last-named  Lotus  forms  a  handsome  btiM 
plant  for  the  greenhouse. — T. 

Two  beautiful  Clematises.-ODe " 

Fairy  Queen,  with  large,  well-formed  bloomi  «• 
lovely  pale  flesh  colour,  with  pink  bars.  Aitw 
variety  partakes  a  good  deal  of  the  p^^«°*^**'?f*' 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  flowere  are  borv 
on  the  ripened  wood  of  the  prerioas  year,  «■ 
therefore  only  the  exhausted  wood  of  the  pre«J» 
year  should  be  cut  away  at  the  time  of  pmn^*^  ■ 
autumn  and  winter.  A  red  Clematis  (Jackm^^ 
being  distributed  for  the  first  time  by  ^J^ 
firm,  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  sport  from  ^•, ^ 
known  C.  Jackmanni,  the  flowers  being  of 
beautiful  deep  velvet  red  colour."    This  wiil  v 


looked  forward  to  with  some  interest,  ^^^uELn 
all  probability  blue  of  some  shade,  whetherdeWJJ 
or  deep,  will  always  be  the  favourite  colooruiw' 
Clematis.— R.  Deak. 
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A  new  Capnatloii.— MMsn.   WiUi*m 

WatMD  and  Sons,  Clontarf  NunerieSy  Dablin, 
write:  "We  note  in  your  report  of  the  Doblin 
ihow  (puge  192)  the  deeire  ie  ezpreeeed  to  know 
tbe  DAme  of  a  new  aeedling  Carnation  exhibited  by 
D8.  This  18  Mrs.  Lora  Armstrong,  which  was 
reoofflineDded  the  certificate  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cttltanl  Society  of  Ireland  at  that  show  by  the 
iudgn.  The  prize  list  is  sliffhtly  misreported. 
Id  the  class  for  twentv-foor  Caotos  Dahlias  we 
von  the  first  prize  and  the  gold  medal  of  the 
ndety." 
Valeriana    arlzonloa.  —  The    heavy 

miofall  of  the  past  sammer  appears  to  have  soited 
the  comparatively  new  Valeriana  arizonioa  well, 
as  it  it  now  in  bloom  for  the  second  time  this 
Msoo.  Although  not  one  of  the  choicest  of  plants 
for  tbe  front  of  the  border  or  for  the  rockery 
it ii  pleasing  with  its  pink  flowers  and  its  neater 
habit  than  that  of  some  of  the  other  Valerians. 

Helianthus   tomentosuB.  —  This  fine 

Sunflower  is  doing  well  this  season,  although  it 
eame  into  bloom  later  even  than  last  year.  It  is 
not  appreciated  by  some,  it  would  appear,  but  I 
hnagine  that  they  had  formed  exaggerated  ideas  of 
the  size  of  its  flowers.  Somehow  a  good  many 
people  appear  to  base  their  standard  of  size  as 
fQguds  the  Sunflowers  upon  the  huge  blooms  of 
mne  of  the  annual  species,  while  they  despise  the 
asaller  but  more  useful  and  ornamental  flowers 
«f  tbe  perennial  species.  H.  tomentosns  is  very 
fine  JQst  now  with  its  rich  vellow  flowers  and  its 
hoary  foliage.  Associated  with  some  of  the 
urennial  Asters  it  ia  exceedingly  ornamental  in  a 
oorderhere.— S.  A&nott,  Carsethom,  by  Dumfries, 
N.B. 
A  new  Grab  Apple  (The  LAUfirley). 

Hub  forms  a  useful  and  beautiful  ornamental  tree ; 
the  fmits,  though  not  large,  are  pleasantly  flavoured, 
nd  beins  abundantly  produced  they  are  most 
valuable  for  decoration.  This  new  Crab  originated 
at  Meesra.  Veitch's    Langley  Nursery.     It  bears 

Cdly,  and  the  fruits  remain  on  the  trees  till  quite 
in  the  year  (November),  thus  making  it  useful 
far  the  shrubbery.  In  the  sprins  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful when  in  blossom.  The  bright  vellow  fruit,  as 
npi^B  their  flavour,  resemble  Apple  King  of  the 
PSppina  This  variety  was  one  of  the  parents,  the 
other  being  the  well-known  ornamental  Crab  John 
Downie.  The  fruita  make  a  delicious  preserve,  and 
lij  msDv  would  be  liked  in  a  raw  state.  I  have 
nferred  to  its  free  bearing ;  the  smallest  shoots  are 
itadded  with  fruit,  and  the  trees  ^row  well  in 
poor  land  ;  indeed,  the  Crabs — especially  the  best 
lorte— could  with  advantage  be  more  largely 
planted  for  effect— G.  Wythes. 

Irlsh-fi^POWn  Peas*— What  your  corre- 
joodent  0.  H.  Howes  tells  us  about  the  growth  of 
Fees  in  Ireland  naturally  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  it  most  be  a  sort  of  Pea  Paradise.  When  he 
tella  UB  that  Gladstone  Pea,  seldom  here  exceeding 
i  feet  in  height,  grows  to  such  height  as  from 
5  feet  6  inches  to  7  feet,  it  is  evident  that  the 
dimate  must  suit  it  adqoirably.  I  have  wondered 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  for  Ireland  to  grow 
firat-claas  late  Peas  and  send  them  over  here  for 
the  English  market  and  find  it  to  be  profitable. 
Oar  market  Pea  season  is,  as  a  rule,  a  short  one, 
rarely  exceeding  from  five  to  six  weeks.  By 
September  we  have  begun  to  tire  a  little  of  Kidney 
Beans,  good  as  they  are,  and  should  gladly 
welcome  good  Peas  then  for  a  change,  l^sides 
Gladstone  and  Autocrat,  Sutton's  Exhibition 
Marrow,  Sharpens  Queen,  Late  Queen,  and 
Michaelmas  are  all  good  late  varieties.  But  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  named,  it  may  be  wisest  to 
BOW  mid-season  varieties,  or  else  to  sow  these  late 
▼arietiee  early  in  May.— -A.  D. 

Malvaetpum  munroanum  (syn. 
pphaDPalcea  munpoana).— This  Mallow 

M  apparently  even  less  known  than  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  note,  for  no  allusion  to  it  is  to  be 
found  under  either  name  in  the  last  fifty  volumes 
of  The  Garden.  In  deep  soil  its  reddish  pink 
flowers,  which  are  smaller  than  those  of  M. 
lateritia,  are  scarcely  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  effective ;  but  in  shallow,  stony 
gwmnd  it  bloonis  far  more  freely.  It  is  a  rampant 
grower,  except  in    very  poor   soil,  and  quickly 


covers  all  small  neighbours  with  its  spreading 
shoots.  A  small  plant  that  I  put  in  one  spring 
measured  4  feet  each  way  in  the  following  October. 
It  was  introduced  from  Columbia  in  182B,  and  is 
said  by  Nicholson  to  be  hardy.  It  is  as  easily 
raised  by  cuttings  as  M.  lateritia,  and  passes 
through  the  winters  in  the  south-west  without  the 
slightest  protection.  It  blooms  throughout  the 
entire  summer  and  autumn,  and  its  somewhat 
downy  leaves,  which  are  smaller  and  much  more 
deeply  cut  than  those  of  M.  lateritia,  are  grace- 
fully formed.  Both  these  plants  should  have  the 
sunniest  spots  available  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
flower  freely,  and  rich  soil  should  be  avoided. 

Bulbs  pemalninfl^  dopmant.— Most  of 

those  who  have  grown  Xilies  at  all  extensively 
must  have  remarked  that  occasionally  a  bulb  has 
remained  dormant  for  an  entire  year,  and  the 
following  season  has  made  good  srowtb.  I  have 
experienced  this  in  the  case  of  Liues,  but  cannot 
remember  to  have  noticed  it  with  other  bulbs 
until  lately,  when  three  instances  occurred  in  my 
garden.  Two  years  ago  I  procured  a  bulb  of 
Pancratium  illyricum  and  planted  it  in  light  soil 
in  front  of  a  south  wall.  N^ot  a  particle  of  growth 
appeared  during  the  whole  summer,  and  I  con- 
cluded that  it  was  dead.  After  it  had  been  in  the 
sround  for  a  whole  year  I  determined  to  see  what 
had  happened  to  it,  and  on  making  a  search 
discovered  it  plump  and  apparently  healthy,  but 
with  no  sign  of  roots  or  top  growth.  I  then 
potted  it  in  light  soil  and  placMl  the  pot  in  a 
frame,  covering  it  with  6  inches  of  Coooanut  fibre. 
Here  the  bulb  remained  for  six  months  in  precisely 
the  same  condition.  I  then  placed  it  in  gentle 
heat,  but  for  two  months  no  change  was  apparent. 
Then  it  commenced  to  make  root  growth,  which 
has  continued  for  the  last  ten  weeks,  but  no  sign 
of  top  ffrowth  has  yet  appeared.  Thus  it  has 
remained  without  a  vestige  of  foliage  for  practi- 
callv  two  years,  yet  the  bulb  appears  plump  and 
healthy.  Last  October  I  planted  some  bulbs  of 
Omithogalum  arabicum.  This  year  they  have 
shown  no  sign  of  growth  above  ground,  and 
recently,  on  uncovering  them,  I  found  that  they 
were  hard  and  apparently  sound,  and  had  put 
forth  a  few  roots  which  were  from  half  an  inch  to 
1  inch  in  length.  The  third  case  is  somewhat 
dissimilar,  the  bulb  or  tuber  being  in  this  instance 
that  of  Tropasolum  pentaphyllum.  This  I  received 
from  Mr.  Archer-Hind  late  in  1901  and  imme- 
diately planted.  In  January,  1902,  it  commenced 
to  show  growths,  and  althouffh  many  were  badly 
cut  by  the  frost,  it  continued  to  throw  up  more 
through  the  spring,  reached  a  height  of  over 
6  feet  during  tne  summer  and  autumn,  and  con- 
tinued flowering  until  December.  This  year  no 
sign  of  growth  had  shown  at  midsummer,  but 
on  uncovering  the  tuber  I  found  it  perfectly  sound. 
Curiously  enough,  a  tuber  given  by  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  at  the  same  time  to  a  friend  resident  about 
15  miles  from  here  behaved  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner.  It  made  growth  early  in  1902,  and  con- 
tinued in  flower  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  up  till  August  this  season  had  remained 
dormant.  I  am  not  aware  of  its  behaviour  since 
then,  but  about  the  third  week  in  August  my 
tuber  commenced  to  make  growths,  the  longest  of 
which  is  now  15  inches  in  length.  What  the 
reason  is  for  the  bulbs  of  the  Pancratium  and  Omi- 
thogalum having  remained  dormant  so  long  and 
for  tbe  tuber  of  the  Tropseolum  having  passed 
through  the  spring  and  summer  without  showing 
visible  signs  of  growth  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
— S.  W.  FiTZHBBBKBT,  Kingswear,  South  Devon, 

Lettuoe  at  the    Dpill    Hall.  —  The 

magnificent  collection  of  Lettuces  staged  by  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robinson,  of  the  Royal  Seed  Ware- 
house, Old  Mill  Gate,  Manchester,  on  the  15th 
ult  was  certainly  one  of  the  features  of  the  exhi- 
bition, for  not  only  was  there  a  considerable  number 
of  distinct  varieties,  but  all  were  in  the  pink  of 
condition  and  splendidly  staged.  I  was  informed 
that  the  specimens  were  not  specially  grown  for 
exhibition,  but  were  simply  taken  from  their  trial 
rows — sown  on  May  31.  Though,  of  course,  in 
such  a  large  number,  manv  bearing  different  names, 
much  resembled  each  other,  nevertheless  a  great 
many  were    ihuroughly    distinct,    especially   the 


Cabbage  varieties.  The  highest  award— a  gold 
medal — was  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and,  though  this  may  seem  somewhat 
extravagant  to  those  who  did  not  see  them,  the 
exhibit  was  fully  worthy  of  it,  and  Messrs.  Dick- 
son and  Robinson  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
making  what  I  fully  believe  to  be  the  finest  exhibit 
of  Lettuce  ever  seen  in  London.  How  interesting 
if  these  could  have  been  kept  back  and  shown  at 
the  Chiswick  show  !  I  append  a  complete  list  of 
the  varieties  staffed.  Cdbbage  varieties  (New) : 
Lord  Kitchener  (fine),  Staghom  (very  distinct). 
Distinction  (extra  good),  and  Verdant  Green. 
American  Gathering,  Large  Yellow  Stubborn 
Head,  Standwell,  Queen  of  Lettuce  (good).  Large 
Brown  Stubborn  Head,  All  the  l^r  Round, 
Immensity  (very  large),  Perpignan  Improved, 
Erfurt  Thickhead,  Ideal,  Early  Ohio,  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  Heartwell,  Iceberg,  Paragon,  Giant, 
Golden  Spotted,  Favorite,  Emperor  William, 
Wonderful,  Unrivalled,  Neapolitan,  Buttercup 
(very  effective).  Exquisite,  Commodore  Nutt, 
Matador,  Supreme,  Magnet,  Marvel,  Perpetual 
Cabbage,  Bismarck,  Sugar  or  Swede,  Rudolph's 
Favourite,  Continuity,  Fearnought,  Marvel  of 
Cazard,  Bossin's  Giant,  Philadelphia,  Dutch  Butter, 
Satisfaction,  Golden  Head,  Brown  Dutch,  Epicure, 
Giant  Summer,  Drumhead,  Australian  Yellow 
Curled,  Firstline,  Great  Heart,  and  Red  Besson. 
Cos  varieties  {JNew) :  Giant  Market,  Little  Gem, 
and  Champion  White ;  Prince  of  Wales,  Par 
Excellence,  Dwarf  Perfection,  Hicks'  Hardy  White, 
Express,  Bath  Cos,  Asparagus  Lettuce,  Lactuca 
anffustana,  Balloon  or  Mammoth,  Ivery's  Nonsuch, 
Trianon  Early  White,  White  Heart,  Baldwin's 
Cos,  and  Paris  Green.— E.  Beckett. 
A  STPasB  fop  shaded  situations,— 

Feetuca  rubra  (the  Red  Fescue)  is  recommended  in 
Bulletin  22  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Park  Superintendents  as  a  very  good  grass  for 
shaded  positions,  doing  well  in  dry,  sandy,  and 
sterile  land.  Of  course,  it  will  suffer  and  disappear 
if  tramped  over  continually  bv  ^preat  masses  of 
people.  The  Government  astrologist  recommends 
the  variouslv  leaved  Fescue  (Festuca  heterophylla) 
for  use  in  densely  shaded  situations.  Often,  too, 
Kentucky  blue  grass  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  land  from  becoming 
sour  and  sodden.  This  can  be  done  b^  usinff  care 
in  watering  and  by  occasional  api>lications  of  lime, 
with  surface  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  means  of  an 
iron-toothed  rake  or  similar  instrument 

Rose     Amateup     Tejrssiep    (new 

H*T*)« — I  enclose  some  blooms  of  Rose  Amateur 
Teyssier  (H.T.)  which  have  been  cut  from  two 
standards  in  my  garden,  and  which  I  think  you 
may  like  to  see,  as  the  Rose  appears  to  be  little 
known.  One  standard  was  planted  in  the  autumn 
of  1901,  the  other  Ust  autumn,  and  both  have  made 
good  growths  and  fine  heads.  The  production  of 
blooms  on  each  standard  is  remarkable,  and  the 
recent  rains  and  wind  have  had  little  effect  on 
them.— H.  J.  Stobabt,  T?ie  Church  House. 
Belbroughtan,  Stourbridge.  [The  blooms  received 
are  of  lovely  form,  slightly  scented,  white,  suffused 
with  cream,  especially  in  the  centre. — Ed.] 

The  sinfiTle  Holljrhook.— I  notice  that 

some  of  your  correspondents  look  upon  the 
single  Hollyhocks  as  useless  and  weedy  subjects, 
unworthy  of  a  place  as  border  plants.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  ana  even  unnatural  that  every  lover 
of  flowers  should  be  so  conservative  as  to  admire 
only  what  might  be  termed  florist's  flowers. 
Freedom  of  choice  and  variety  are  points  of  par- 
ticular interest  in  beautifying  gardens  of  any 
considerable  extent,  and  hence  the  impartiality  of 
Nature  in  providing  objects  of  interest  to  unculti- 
vated tastes.  To  make  an  extensive  use  of  the 
double  Hollyhock  upon  its  Hop-pole  habit  of 
growth,  studded  with  it  may  be  pretty,  yet  formal 
rosette-like  flowers  devoid  of  the  natural  elegance 
of  the  single  and  semi-double  ones,  when  seen  in 

nt  variety  and  well  selected  colours,  would  be 
^  orable.  Since  reading  your  correspondents' 
remarks  upon  this  subjecii  I  have  carefully 
examined  numerous  plants  of  the  single  and  semi- 
double  varieties,  which  have  been  blooming  in 
great  profusion  considerably  over  two  months,  and 
find  from  twelve  to  twenty  growths  upon  each 
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plant,  from  12  feet  to  14  feet  in  length,  averaging 
from  thirty  to  fifty  fnlly-ezpanded  flowers  upon 
each  individual  growth,  and  the  full  height  of  the 

Slants,  and  this  too  after  the  severe  gales  and 
eavy  rains  experienced.  Near  these  giants  of  the 
sarden  may  be  seen  Lavateras,  growing  and 
blooming  in  great  profusion  and  beauty,  out  in 
comparison  like  the  sarland  Oak  and  the  pigmy 
in  a  10-inch  pot.  My  experience  is  that  single 
Hollyhocks  are  much  less  subset  to  disease  than 
are  tne  double  varieties.— W.  Fm,  Lockinge, 

Notes  tpom  Baden-Baden.— Among 

Solidagos,  8.  spectabilis  is  very  free  and  pretty. 
It  does  not  become  more  than  2^  feet  to  3  feet 
hiffh,  and  the  flower-bunches  form  re^^ular  pyramids, 
which  are  very  showy  and  striking.  Scabiosa 
iaponica  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  flower  garden. 
It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  has  pretty  deeply-cut 
foliage,  and  bears  now  a  multitude  of  mauve- 
coloured  flowers.  Patrinia  scabiosofolia  deserves 
recommendation  ;  it  reaches  a  height  of  3  feet,  and 
has  very  showy,  handsome,  bright  yellow  umbels 
of  a  peculiar  arrangement  which  permits  a  very 
long  succession  of  blooms.  Clematis  tangutica 
shows  quantities  of  its  deep  yellow  flowers,  and 
may  perhaps  be  very  useful  for  hybridising. — 
Max  Lbichtlin,  Baden-Beuien. 
Bulbous  plants  tPom  seed.— In  the 

leading  article  m  The  Gabdbn  for  September  19 
mention  is  made  of  the  ease  with  which  the  charm- 
ing little  Gyrtanthus  Mackeni  can  be  raised  from 
seeds,  a  remark  which  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  other  two  species  therein  mentioned.  A 
feature  that  causes  these  small  growinff  Cyrtanthi 
to  stand  out  markedly  from  many  other  bulbous 
plants  is  that  they  will  flower  in  about  eighteen 
months  from  seed,  that  is,  if  it  is  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe.  Of  the  bright  flowered  ones  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  depth  of  colouring  between 
the  flowers  that  open  in  the  winter  and  in  the 
summer,  those  of  the  last-named  season  being  much 
brighter  in  tint.  Early  in  life  as  these  Cyrtanthi 
flower  they  are  in  this  respect  eclipsed  by  another 
pretty  little  bulb  mentioned  in  the  before-named 
article,  namely,  Anomatheca  omenta.  Having 
some  pans  of  this  the  seed  ripened  and  was  then 
scattered  about  on  the  soil  of  the  neighbouring 
plants,  with  the  result  that  in  the  following  summer 
young  flowering  examples  cropped  up  in  all 
directions,  in  some  instances  even  underneath  the 
stage.  Of  Zephyranthes  carinata  (which,  like  the 
writer,  I  have  found  to  flower  at  diffBrent  seasons 
of  the  year),  the  finest  bulbs  that  have  ever  come 
under  my  notice  were  sold  in  one  of  the  London 
auction  rooms  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  They 
were  said  to  have  been  srown  in  Bermuda,  but 
probably  the  price  realisea,  which  was  very  little 
(though  I  cannot  say  the  exact  amount),  did  not 
encourage  their  coctinued  culture.— H.  P. 

Maize  as  an  autumn  vegetable.— 

The  Maize  or  Sn^  Com  is  not  a  favourite  in  this 
country,  though  it  can  be  grown  readily  enouffh 
and  gives  vanety.  My  noto  more  concerns  the 
value  of  Maize  as  an  autumn  vegetable,  and  I  notice 
that  the  plants  this  season  have  made  a  splendid 
growth,  finer  than  usual.  Doubtless  the  heavy 
rains  have  suited  it,  though  it  requires  warmth  to 
mature  the  cobs.  I  recentlv  saw  a  fair  quantity  of 
cobs  for  sale  in  the  market  and  greengrocers' 
windows,  doubtless  imported  produce,  though  I 
have  seen  quite  as  good  growths  at  home,  even 
when  the  plant  is  only  grown  for  ornament.  Given 
room  and  a  rich  root-run  it  soon  makes  a  grand 
growth.  A  few  seasons  ago  I  had  a  dozen  distinct 
varieties  sent  from  America.  Some  were  much 
earlier  and  dwarf  er  than  others.  They  di£br  greatly 
as  regards  size,  colour,  and  fiavour.  Some  of  the 
dwarf  ones,  even  when  sown  in  the  open,  finish  well 
in  the  early  autumn,  but,  of  course,  much  dej^nds 
upon  the  season.  The  year  I  grew  the  varieties 
named  was  hot  and  most  favourable.  The  plants 
were  in  trenches,  which  were  flooded  weekly. 
Many  are  grown  in  the  States,  where  the  Green 
Cob  IS  a  favourite.  They  are  cooked  and  served 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  tne  simplest  way  is  to  cook 
like  Asparagus  and  serve  hot.  The  best  plan  is  to 
sow  in  small  pots  in  frames  and  plant  out,  but  care 
is  necessary  that  the  young  seedlings  do  not  get 
pot-bound  in  their  early  stages  of  growth.    In  a 


warm  soil  they  do  well  sown  late  in  April  or  early 
in  May  in  deep  drills  or  shallow  trenches  3  feet 
apart  and  thinned  to  18  inches  between  the  plants. 
Whv  I  advise  drills  or  trenches  is  because  more 
food,  and  moisture  can  be  given  the  plants  during 
growth.  They  are  rapid  growers,  and  require  a 
rich  root-run  and  ample  moisture.  The  first  cobs 
will  be  ready  in  September,  and  the  plants  will 
ffrow  till  cut  down  by  frost.  An  open  quarter  and 
aeeply-dug  soil  suit  them  well.  Large  growere 
may  with  advantage  have  more  space  than  advised 
above ;  4  feet  is  not  too  much,  and  3  feet  between 
the  plants.  They  well  repay  a  mulch  of  rich 
manure  when  the  plants  form  their  cobs.— G. 
Wtthes. 
The  Florists'  and  Gardeneps' 

Society  of  Rome  have  recently  issued  a 
schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered  at  their  forth- 
coming autumn  exhibition.  This  exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  will  be 
devoted  to  Chrysanthemums,  foliage  plants  for 
decoration  of  apartments,  &c.  The  prize  list  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  and  includes  nve  principal 
divisions.  In  the  first  division  are  forty  seven 
classes  for  Chrysantiiemums,  both  plants  m  {mts 
and  cut  fiowers.  Provision  is  made  for  novelties, 
for  varieties  of  Italian  origin,  for  general  collec- 
tions, for  large  blooms,  and  others.  The  second 
division  is  for  ornamental  foliage  plants,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-five  classes.  In  the  other 
divisions  various  autumn  flowers  are  provided  for, 
plans  of  ffardens  and  artistic  objects  relating  to  the 
garden  having  special  attention.  The  prizes 
offered  consist  of  diplomas  of  honour,  silver-gilt, 
silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  honourable  mentions. 
The  secretary  is  Signer  C.  Pasquinelli. 

HOPtlOUltUPal  DlPeotOPy,— The  editor 
would  remind  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  more 
particularly  head  gardeners,  that  additions  and 
corrections  for  the  1904  edition  of  the  "Horti- 
cultural Directory  "  must  be  received  at  the  office, 
12,  Mitre  Court  Chambers,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
not  later  than  the  5th  inst.  to  ensure  insertion. 
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EXHIBITION    ROSES    FOR 
BEGINNERS. 

NURSERYMEN  will  soon  issue  their 
new  catalogues,  and  their  advent 
is  doubtless  being  looked  forward 
to  by  some  of  your  Rose-loving 
readers  who  intend  next  year  to 
blossom  out  as  "new  exhibitors." 
The  difficulty  one  finds  in  looking  through 
the  catalogues  is  the  number  of  varieties 
marked  "b"  (show),  and  when  we  come  to 
compare  the  names  of  those  we  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  at  some  exhibition,  the  matter  of 
selecting  the  best  growers  becomes  difficult — 
at  least  I  found  it  so  when  I  first  started  Rose 
culture.  I  carefully  selected  sJl  the  varieties 
marked  "  S,"  and  thought  I  was  sure  to  stand 
a  ^ood  chance  at  our  local  show.  I  did  get  a 
third  prize  (there  were  only  two  other  exhi- 
bitors). The  next  autumn  my  130  varieties 
were  weeded  down  to  about  thirty,  and  the 
number  of  plants  increased  to  six  of  each  sort 
I  would  certainlv  advise  the  beginner  to  start 
with  not  more  than  200  plants,  and  join  the 
National  Rose  Society.  The  subscription  is 
only  1(^.  6d.  per  annum,  and  one  has  only  to 
send  his  subscription,  name,  and  address  to 
the  honorary  secretary.  Mr.  K  Mawley,  Rose- 
bank,  Berkhamsted,  wno  wiU  be  pleased  to 
enrol  and  forward  him  the  society's  interesting 
and  instructive  publications,  wntten  by  some 
of  our  greatest  rosariana 

Of  course  a  very  great  deal  depends  on  the 
soil  and  situation  of  the  beds  as  to  which  are 
the  best  varieties  to  grow.  My  garden  here 
is  situated  on  the  top  of  a  ridge,  and  is  simply 
swept  by  the  north-east  vdnd ;  yet  both  the 


Teas  and  the  Hybrid  Peri)etual8  do  remuk- 
ably  well,  and  as  the  soil  in  one  part  of  the 
garden  is  a  clayey  loam,  which  the  H.F.'s  vm 
to  revel  in,  the  other  part  is  a  sandy  lous, 
which  suits  the  Teas  admirably  I  am  forte- 
nate  in  that  respect,  but  all  soils  are  not 
alike,  and  what  are  not  suitable  for  tlie 
purpose  required  must  be  made,  or  failure 
IS  certain,  and  the  National  Rose  Sodety's 
pamphlet  will  tell  how  to  set  about  mattea 
it  is  a  mistake  to  grow  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  or  attempt  to  do  too  much  with  i 
few.  The  200  trees  which  I  would  start  with 
are  as  follow  :— 

Hybrid  Pekpetuals. 

Mrs.  John  Laing,  10 ;  Ulrich  Bronner,  10; 
Frau  Ejirl  Druschki,  10 ;  Her  Majesty,  10; 
Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  10;  Prince  Arthor,  10; 
Captain  Hay  ward,  5  ;  Charles  Lefebne,  5; 
Robert  Scott  5  j  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,4; 
and  A.  K.  WiUiams,  3. 

Htbbid  Teas. 

Bessie  Brown,  10 ;  Caroline  Testont,  10; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  10 ;  Marquise  Litta,  5|; 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  5 ;  Gladys  Had- 
ness,  5  ;  and  La  France,  5. 

Teas. 

Maman  Cochet,  12 ;  White  Maman  Cocfaet,13; 
Mrs.  Mawley,  12- Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  10; 
Mme.  Hoste,  10 ;  Bridesmaid,  6 ;  and  Innoceote 
Pirola,6. 

I  have  left  out  of  the  foregoing  li«t  sock 
varieties  as  Gustave  Pisaneau,  Horace  Venet, 
Marie  Beaumann,  and  Ulster  — they  only 
succeed  well  when  grown  as  maideDs-iod 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Casin,  and  Coo* 
tesse  de  Nadaillac  from  the  Teas,  as  Hod 
them  very  difficult  to  grow.  The  Teas  shooii 
all  be  half-standards  about  2  feet  hiiL 
Obtain  your  plants  from  a  good  firm,  and  oroer 
early,  otipulate  that  they  are  to  oe  worbd 
on  Briar  stocks.  Follow  the  directions  flm 
in  the  National  Rose  Society's  pam^ 
"  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  as  to  the  plaodig 
and  exhibit  next  July  at  the  Temple  Bok 
show. 

Enfidd,  Couktenay  Pagi. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  getting  planted  i 
quantity  of 

Ross  CCTTINGa 

Only  those  who  have  wat«hed  the  developmeDt  i 
own-root  plants  know  how  ozcellently  tbey  Aoqdt 
themselves  after  the  second  or  third  yeBr,aiid  tlM^ 
quicklv  overtake  plants  of  the  same  natm 
budded  on  the  Manetti  stock.  I  should  not  adritt 
anyone  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  varieties.  At  tb 
season  of  the  year  it  is  best  to  ooufine  one's  effvti 
to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  some  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  especially  those  of  the  La  France  race.  (K 
course,  all  the  Ramblers,  Ayrshires,  and  PeuflBO 
Briars  strike  like  Willows,  and  they  oome  in  ^ 
useful  for  various  purposes.  The  kitchen  or 
nursery  garden  is  the  best  place  to  form  *  bed  for 
Rose  cuttings.  I  prefer  to  employ  a  piece  of  kw 
that  has  been  duf;  some  few  weeks  and  that  kn 
fairly  good  condition.  Rather  than  apply  &<■ 
manure  it  is  better  to  omit  altoffether.  1^^^ 
sround,  then  mark  out  beds  about  4  feet  vid& 
Cut  down  narrow  trenches  about  8  iocha  ^ 
10  inches  deep,  and  in  the  bottom  put  1  ioch  to 
2  inches  of  sharp  sand  or  road  grit  The  csttJifi 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  a  few  donn  tf| 
made.  Select  firm  well-ripened  wood  of  w 
onp^nt  season's  growth,  and,  if  possible,  vith| 
heel.  Make  the  cuttings  from  6  inches  to  10  iBf» 
long.  Do  not  take  out  the  eyes  as  one  woud 
if  Manetti  or  Briar  cuttings  were  beiog  BWft 
If  the  foliage  seems  very  persistent  allow  it  to 
remain  near  the  top  of  the  cutting.    Now  set  (^ 
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cnttinin  »^g»'»'^<^  the  wall  of  earth,  and,  of  oonrse, 
Ihe  heal  ivnting  ••ii  the  nnd,  then  fill  up  with  the 
!i..il  removwl.  The  cutting  ehoald  be  buried  a 
Utile  more  than  three-quarters  of  its  length.  II 
l^ft  out  of  the  ground  more  than  thia  the  sharp 
frrwtsof  winter  will  force  them  out  of  the  ground 
pwreml  inch«^.  Even  as  it  is  the  cuttings  will  be 
liftwl.  po  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  watch 
them  anil  push  thpm  down  into  the  sand  when 
fr.wt  has  gone.  As  each  row  is  planted  it  should 
he  well  watered,  and  the  next  row  commencec) 
ahnnt  8  inches  or  9  inches  apart.  Fully  90  pei 
c^nr.  of  thei»e  cuttings  should  root  and  be  read\ 
h)r  transplanting  in  April,  1905. 

CUMDINO    ROSIS  O:*  PlROOLAS. 

VAhn  and  walls  should  now  be  overhauled  and 
any  worn  out  wood  removed.  Lay  in  the  ne« 
»h«iot«  so  that  they  are  not  crowded.  The  air  and 
light  they  receive  from  now  till  November  wil 
asuist  much  to  mature  the  wood,  a  condition  thai 
is  most  esjiential  to  good  displays  of  blossom. 
There  are  this  season  numbers  of  soft  growth* 
which  will  be  a  trouble  to  the  grower  anothei 
rear.  If  the  points  of  such  are  now  pinched  out  ii 
rill  help  matters  considerably. 

Pot  Roses 

(or  spring  flowering  should  now  be  repotted.  Br 
not  give  too  great  a  shift.  J  believe  in  well 
OTerbauling  the  soil  with  a  pointed  stick.  Thi» 
work  should  be  done  carefully,  as  it  is  of  tht 
otmoet  importance  to  preserve  all  the  roots  possible. 
A  few  oyster  shells  broken  up  fine  and  mixed  witl 
the  crocks  are  appreciated  by  the  fine  rootlets. 
The  compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  good  turf} 
lo&m,  one  part  spent  hot-bed  manure,  a  small 
qosntity  of  burnt  garden  refuse,  say  two  or  threi 
•hoYelfalfl  to  a  barrowful  of  soil,  and  about  a  pin* 
and  a-half  of  bone-meal  to  each  two  bushels  of 
compost,  all  thoroughly  incorporated.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  compost  should  be  kept  to  top-dree» 
uy  plants  required  to  bloom  earlier,  and  also  for 
potting  up,  in  November,  standards,  half 
itandards,  Ramblers,  and  other  Roses  which  com* 
in  eo  useful  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  foi 
special  employment  in  the  flower  sarden  anr 
terraces  daring  the  summer  months.    If  a  supply  ol 

Rose  Buds 

'»  required  during  November  and  December,  these 
can  be  obtained  by  introducing  now  some  plants 
into  a  very  gentle  heat.  These  plants  are  usually 
obtainable  at  the  large  Rose  nurseries,  and  should 
consist  mainly  of  the  thin  Roses  of  the  Isabella 
Spnmt  and  Safrano  types.  If  possible,  ever} 
large  establishment  should  have  at  least  one  house 
planted  of  that  splendid  winter  Rose  Liberty. 
Its  glorious  colour,  so  well  maintained,  is  of 
inestimable  value  during  the  dull  months.  I  am 
strongly  in  favour  of  planting  it  out  in  well- 
prepared  borders,  but  of  course  the  variety  may 
be  grown  in  8-inch  pots.  Do  not  try  to  grow  Roses 
with  other  plants.  The  Queen  of  flowers  is 
deserving  of  a  house  all  to  itself,  and  will  repay 
anyone  for  so  doing.  P. 
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M' 


ESSRS.  J.  BURRELL  &  CO.  sent 
out  this  variety  in  1901.  It  is 
a  charming  colour,  rich  deep 
pink,  with  ivory  white  centre, 
which  is  more  pronounced  as  the 
bloom  becomes  fully  expanded. 
It  is  a  free  and  early  bloomer,  and  a  good 
variety  for  garden  decoration,  most  of  the 
blooms  coming  well  out  from  the  foliage.  As 
an  exhibition  variety  it  is  variable,  doing  well 
on  some  soils  but  badly  on  others,  when  the 
blooms  have  a  tendency  to  come  shallow. 
This  fault  is,  I  think,  the  result  of  disbudding, 
and  will  not  be  experienced  when  grown 
natumlly  for  garden  decoration.    This  Dahlia 


CACTUS  DAHLIA  VESTA.     (Pink.    Slightly  reduced,) 


has  figured  largely  at  various  exhibitions  this 
year,  and  its  distinct  attractive  colouring  has 
often  had  much  to  do  with  the  successes  of 
some  exhibitors.  P.  W.  Tulloch. 


FOUR  UNCOMMON  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

Gauba  Lindheimeri.— This  is  a  pretty  perennial 
thaii  may  be  termed  perfectly  hardy,  as  it  has 
come  unharmed  through  over  20^  of  frost  in 
Scotland.  It  is,  however,  but  rarely  met  with  in 
gardens.  It  attains  a  height  of  between  5  feet 
and  6  feet,  and  bears  long,  slender  racemes  of 
white  flowers  rather  over  1  inch  in  diameter,  the 
reverse  of  the  four  narrow  petals  beine  rose-pink. 
It  was  in  mid -September  in  good  flower,  and 
its  bloom -sprays  have  a  delicate  effect  arranged  in 
tall  glasses.     Native  of  Texas. 

Commeliiia  calestis. — This  plant,  though  it  can- 
not be  considered  hardy,  may,  with  Salvia  patens 
and  S.  azurea  grandiflora  (Fitcheri),  be  left  with 
impunity  in  the  open  through  the  winter  in  the 
south-west.  In  cold  districts  the  tuberous  roots 
may  be  lifted  and  stoied  during  the  cold  weather. 


Thei  colour  of  the  three-petalled  flowers,  which  are 
about  1  inch  across,  is  a  clear  gentian  blue.  Plants 
attain  a  height  of  between  3  feet  and  4  feet,  and  a 
ffroup  makes  an  exceedingly  pretty  picture  on  a 
bright  momine.  Early  in  the  afternoon  the 
flowers  close,  tnouffh  as  the  days  shorten  they 
remain  open  until  oetween  2  p.m.  and  3  p.ni. 
Self-sown  seedling  often  bloom  the  first  year. 

Lobelia  syphilitica,  alba. — ^A  white  variety  of  the 
dingy  blue  L.  syphilitica,  pure  in  colour,  and  a 
good  contrast  to  the  vermilion  of  L.  fulgens,  L. 
oardinalis,  and  their  varieties.  Perfectly  hardy, 
and  increasing  rapidly  in  the  border. 

CalysUgia  puoescens  flore-pleno  (the  double 
Chinese  Bindweed).— This  climber  is  very  attrac- 
tive during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  with  its 
shell-pink,  double  flowers.  It  will  grow  to  a  height 
of  from  6  feet  to  7  feet,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  covering  tightly  strained  wire  nettins;  or  for 
clambering  over  rocks  or  dwarf  bushes.  It  is  by 
no  means  such  a  land-grabber  as  the  majority  of 
Bindweeds;  indeed,  it  is  often  diflScuIt  to  estab- 
lish in  cold,  damp  soils.  It  is,  however,  of 
rather  rambling  habit,  shoots  often  coming  up 
2  feet  or  more  away  from  the  site  of  the  main 
rootstock.  8.  W.  F. 
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TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 


CISTUS    LAURIFOLroS    AT    KEW. 

BEAUTIFUL  as  nearly  all  the  Cistuses 
are,  it  is  really  only  very  few  of 
them  that  can  be  grown  perma- 
I  nently  oat  of  doors  in  even  the 
South  of  England.  Some  fifteen 
species  or  so  can  be  obtained  that 
will  survive  ¥miters  as  mild  as  those  we  have 
experienced  daring  the  last  few  years,  but 
sooner  or  later  a  spell  of  frost  comes  that,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  clears  the  whole  of 
them  off. 

Among  these  exceptions,  fortunately,  is 
the  species  figured  in  the  accompan;ring 
illustration,  C.  laurifolius.  At  Kew  it  is 
the  largest,  mos^  beautiful,  and  hardiest  of 
the  Cistuses.     A  single  specimen  vidU  get  to 


be  put  to  a  severer  test  in  South  Britain. 
The  species  was  introduced  from  South- 
western Europe  in  1771.  W.  J.  Bkan. 


NEW  AND  UNCOMMON  SHRUBS. 
The  '* Editor's  Table'*  is  always  a  particularly 
interesting  portion  of  The  Garden,  and  recently 
it  was  to  the  lover  of  iincommon  shrubs  especially 
so,  for  several  of  the  flowering  subjects  mentioned 
therein  are  seldom  seen.  The  favoured  climate  of 
Devonshire  was  answerable  for  some  that  in  many 
districts  of  the  country  require  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse,  particularly 

Mitraria  coccinea,  one  of  the  few  shrubby 
Gesnerads  that  we  have  in  cultivation.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Island  of  Chiloe,  off  the  coast  of 
Chili,  and  like  most  plants  from  that  part  of  the 
world  needs  a  humid  atmosphere  to  be  seen  at  its 
beet,  hence  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  it  does  well.  This  Mitraria 
will  strike  from  cuttings  of^the  young  growing 
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be  8  feet  hi^h  and  even  more  in  diameter.  It 
flowers  during  June,  July,  and  August,  and 
when  we  remember  that  the  blossom  only 
lasts  a  single  day  its  total  production  of 
flowers  is  extraordinary.    All  those  seen  in  the 

Eicture  would  have  fallen  by  night  and  would 
e  succeeded  by  as  great  an  abundance  the 
following  day,  just  as  they  had  been  preceded 
by  as  large  a  crop  the  day  before.  The  flower 
is  white  and  3  inches  across.  The  shrub  is  an 
evergreen  with  narrow  ovate  leaves,  dark  green 
and  viscid  on  the  upper  surface,  and  covered 
with  a  pale  brown  wool  beneath.  During  hot 
sunshine  the  plant  gives  off  a  very  pleasant 
rather  spic^  perfume.  Seeds  are  proauced  in 
great  quantity,  and  they  afford  the  best  means 
of  increase. 

The  merits  of  this  Cistus  as  a  hardy  ever- 
green shrub  for  soils  of  poor  quality  have 
not  yet  been  fully  appreciated.  The  plants 
in  the  illustration  stood  the  winter  of 
1894-95  without  injury,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 


shoots  as  readily  as  a  Fuchsia,  if  they  are  taken 
during  the  summer  months,  dibbled  into  pots  of 
saodjr  peat,  and  kept  in  a  close  propagating  case. 

Tritnispidaria  htxapetcda,  which  is  far  better 
known  in  sardens  as  Crinodendron  hookerianum, 
is  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful  shrub,  native  of 
the  low  vallevs  of  Chili  and  Valdivia,  where  it 
is  said  to  reach  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  but  in 
this  country  it  will  flower  freely  when  not  more 
than  3  feet  high.  The  leaves,  which  are  about 
3  inches  Ions,  are  harsh  in  texture,  dark  green, 
and  wrinkled  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  very 
striking,  being  when  exj^ded  of  a  globular  urn 
shape,  and  of  a  bright  cnmson  colour.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  length  of  time  the  buds  take  to 
develop,  and  beloff  borne  on  unusually  long  stalks 
they  hang  like  Cherries  a  long  while  before  they 
open.  It  is  essentially  a  peat-loving  plant,  though 
I  have  seen  it  doing  well  with  a  one- third  mixture 
of  loam.  It  is  one  of  the  many  subjects  that  we 
owe  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  first  flowered  it  in 
1880,  and  by  whom  it  was  distributed  a  year  or 
two  later.  It  is,  however,  of  slow  growth,  and  has 
always  remained  a  rare  shrub. 


In^is  ntjpft  on  trees  and  shrubs  atCaitlewfUuL 
published  last  year  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyi 
Horticultural  Society,  Lord  Annesley  writM  tbi 
of  this  Tricuspidaria :  *'  From  Chili  we  barefifite^ 
good  things.  One  of  the  beet  is  Triciupiduii 
hexapetala,  which  is  better  known  aM  Crinoded 
dron  hookerianum.  It  grows  to  about  5  feet  \a^ 
the  foliage  dark  green,  the  flowers  a  rich  criBsa 
on  long  peduncles.  This  is  a  beautiful  pltnt  vEa 
in  flower,  and  we  used  to  keep  it  inthehouKii 
winter  being  afraid  of  losing  it ;  but  we  hare  h« 
it  in  the  open  for  many  years  now.  It  floni 
regularly  and  is  perfectly  hardy." 

Philesia  buxifolia  is  a  low,  dense  growing  pha 
with  flowers  like  a  miniature  Lapageria,  to  whid 
indeed,  it  is  closely  allied.  A  cool  peaty  na 
essential  for  both,  and  they  are  equally  liable 
have  the  young  shoots  eaten  by  slugs.  Aboi 
thirty  years  ago  Messrs.  Veitch  raised  a  hybn 
between  the  Lapageria  and  the  Philesia,  to  irhk 
the  name  of  PhiU^ria  Veitchi  was  giveo.  Afti 
some'years  it  was  distributed,  but  it  is  still  a  vh 
rare  i>lant.  For  the  iotrodoetioQ  i 
Philesia  buxifolia  we  are  iodeUed  \ 
Mr.  William  Lobb,  who,  when  tranDh 
in  South  America  for  Messrs.  Vdtd 
between  the  veara  1840  and  1848.  si 
the  means  of  introducing,  beiide  ti 
Philesia,  Lapageria  rosea,  Plera 
elegans,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Embot. 
rium  coocineum,  Desfontainea  tpioci 
Berberis  Darwini,  and  maoy  otto 
including;  a  large  quantity  of  Neds 
Araucana  imbricata,  which  op  to  the 
was  very  rare  in  this  country. 

Metrosideroa  Jloribunda  (the  Searl 
Bottle  Brush)  has  before  now  pozzli 
me,  and  probably  others,  for  the  dib> 
though  well  known  in  gardens  and  ub 
series,  may  be  sometimes  sought  for  i 
vain  in  botanical  publicatioos.  lo  U 
**Kew  Hand  List"  it  is  gifn  i 
Callistemon  salignus. 

BtuUUeia  variabUin  merits  all  ihat 
been  said  in  its  favour  on  |Mge  163, 
it  is  a  delightful  and  promisiog  &- 
From  the  specimens  that  have 
under  my  observation  the  specific  on 
of  variabilis  appears  to  be  particolof 
appropriate,  for  there  is  a  coondenU 
amount  of  variation  in  the  colour  of  th 
flowers. 

Geanothua  Indigo,— This  Cemotht 
which  is  justly  praised  for  iu  gra 
beauty,  was  raised  in  the  well-know 
nurseries  of  MM.  Barbier  fr^ra 
Orleans,  which  were  formerly  in  tl 
possession  of  M.  Transon.  Some  fii 
examples  of  this  Ceanotbus  were  broog) 
up  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socie(T 
meeting  on  September  2  last  yev  i 
Mr.  Fielder,  ^rdener  to  Mrs.  Bartt 
North  Mymms  Park,  and  an  award  i 
merit  was  at  that  time  bestowed  npoo ' 
Canlua  dependena  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
on    the  above-mentioned  page,  is  one  of 


in  particularly  favoured  districts  of 
where  it  will  stand  out  of  doors,  the 
most  suitable  to  it  are  a  well-drained  border 
the  greenhouse  composed  of  loam,  pes^  J^ 
sand,  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  a  liberal  mm 
of  water,  especially  during  the  summer,  and  au 
the  sunshine  possible.  In  this  way  it  mir  >» 
treated  as  a  pillar  plant,  or  the  long  raobbog 
shoots  may  be  employed  for  clothing  the  cod  « » 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  under  which  traatowj 
It  will  often  flower  well.  The  genus  Canto, « 
which  this  is  the  best  species,  belongs  U)  tke 
natural  order  Polemoniaoeae,  having  for  it*'""*^ 
diate  relatives  the  Phloxes  and  Cobcas.     H.  r- 


MAGNOLIA  GLAUCA 
This  tree  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  «hould  be>. 
though  it  is  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  ou« 
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lllggnnii—^  it  it  well  worth  growing  for  its  aweetly- 
neoted  flowers.  It  makes  a  small  tree  about 
aO  feet  high,  and  as  muoh,  or  more,  through  the 
held.  The  braoohes  are  crooked  and  spreading, 
eovered  with  tough,  rather  leatherv  oval  leaves 
4  inchee  or  5  inches  in  length  by  about  2  inches 
wide.  The  upper  sides  are  of  a  dark,  shioing 
greeo,  while  the  lower  surfaces  are  covered  with  a 
thick,  bluish  fflauoeecence.  When  ruffled  by  the 
wind,  the  tree  has  a  distinctly  pleasing  appearance, 
M  the  two  sides  of  the  leaves  are  alternately  dis- 
played. The  flowers  open  in  August,  and  are  of 
a  cfeam  colour  on  firdt  expanding,  changing  to  an 
aiprkot  tint  later.  They  are  not  very  showy,  but 
liave  a  scent  nearly  resembling  that  of  a  good 
Marshal  Niel  Roee.  I  have  enjoyed  it  on  a  calm 
efeoiog  20  yards  or  more  away  from 
the  tree,  and,  unlike  some  of  the 
Magnolias,  there  is  nothing  at  all 
aoiSeaaant  in  the  scent. 

k.  glanca  is  a  native  of  North 
Aoierica,  and  is  known  there  as  the 
Swtmp  Bay,  beinff  mostly  found  in 
■oitt  places.  It  delishts  in  a  deep, 
damp  soil,  a  tree  nere  thriving 
kxnriantly  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  in 
iboat  4  feet  of  rather  wet,  sandy 
peat  It  is  deciduous,  but  some- 
limes  plants  are  met  with  that  retain 
ttte  majority  of  their  leaves  through- 
oat  the  winter,  but  this  is  most  pro- 
kUy  doe  to  local  causes.  It  can  be 
propagated  by  seeds  or  by  layering. 
J.  Clark. 


red-flowered  Hibiacos,  variegated  Abatilons, 
with  a  ground  covering  of  Alyssam  provides 
still  more  variety  of  flower  and  foliage.  A 
peep  across  the  lawn  between  the  ornamental 
flower-beds  reveals  a  distant  view  of  MosasL 
Palms,  Bamboos,  Ailanthos,  Dracaenas,  and 
Gannera,  while  if  the  morning  son  has 
not  yet  dispelled  the  October  mist  some 
of  the  surrounding  trees  mil,  mth  little 
stretch  of  imagination,  appear  as  Olives, 
Eucalyptus,  Cypresses,  &c.,  and  the  sub- 
tropical picture  will  then  be  complete. 

Following  the  path  which  turns  to  the  left 
are  many  well-planned  beds  and  borders  to 
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BATTERSEA  PARK. 
The  Sub-tropical  Gardin. 
[  GST  interestinff  of  the 
many  good  features 
in  Battersea  Park 
is  the  sub-tropical 
garden,  where  plants 
of  other  climes  than 
this  floarish  so  luxuriantly  as 
almost  to  make  the  visitor  wonder 
whether  it  is  the  distant  roar  of 
London  traffic  that  is  faintly 
aodible,  or  whether  he  is  not  in 
reality  in  a  sea-girt  garden  of 
the  sub-tropics.  The  change  from 
typical  park  land  to  almost 
tropical  plant  life  is  rapid,  the 
walk  of  a  minute  alonff  a  shaded 
patl)  and  the  view  before  one  is 
totally  different.  The  trans- 
formation is  complete.  The 
piDorama  before  one,  in  which 
tropical  trees  and  plants  of 
strange  foliage  and  brilliant 
flowers  play  an  important  part, 
seems  more  fairy-like  than  real. 

Turning  to  the  right  as  one 
caters  from  the  west  end  of  the 
parL  there  are,  it  is  true,  banks 
of   Laurel  and   other   familiar 
bushes,  but  they  are  so  cleverly  bordered  by 
bold  groaiM  of  Cannas,  brilliant  in  flower  and 
attractive  in  foliage,  the  blue  Gum  Tree,  with 
Its  peculiarly  beautiful  leaves.  Yuccas,  Poly- 
gonums, Palms,  and  Dracaenas,  that  in  admiring 
and  enjoying  the  latter  one  totally  forgets  the 
former. 

On  the  left  the  foreground  of  the  lawn  is 
broken  up  by  beds  that  are  full  of  luxurious 
and  often  richly  coloured  foliage  and  attractive 
flowers.    In  one  is  planted  Paulownias,  their 
noge  leaves  towerine  above  an  undergrowth 
k- V -^^^  peen  and  white-leaved  Abutilons, 
*  $  ^^  ^^^^^  *^r°  ar®  bordered  by  an  edging 
vCr"^*^    Palms,    Dracssnas,  and   India- 
rubber  plants  are  in  another,  wliile  a  bed  of 


it  were,  in  a  strange  land.  Soon  the  scene  de- 
picted in  the  accompanying  illustration—the 
climax  of  sub-tropical  gardening  in  Battersea 
Park— is  reached.  It  does  credit  to  the  designer 
and  planter.  At  the  end  of  this  glade,  that 
one  might  guess  to  be  anywhere  but  in  Battersea 
Park,  are  giant  Musas,  Palms,  the  Traveller's 
Tree  (Ravenala),  and  other  tropical  plants ;  those 
most  largely  used  in  furnishing  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  glade  are  Aralias,  Philodendron, 
Hedychium,  various  Palms,  Monstera  deliciosa, 
Dracaenas,  New  Zealand  Flax,  Olivias,  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  the  Birds'  Nest  and  other 
Ferns.  They  are  so  admirably  arranged  and 
so  well  cared  for  as  to  produce  a 
pleasing  and  unique  garden 
picture. 

A  few  more  beds  of  succulent 
plants,  comprised  largely  of 
bizarre,  almost  weird  -  looking 
Agaves,  Cotvledons  and  Sedums 
that  vary  from  cup  to  saucer 
shape,  still  proclaim  the  sub- 
tropical garden.  They  are,  how- 
ever^ but  the  introduction  to  more 
familiar  sights,  for  after  passing 
beds  bright  with  Liliums, 
Wigandias,  Yuccas,  Solanums, 
<fec,  the  jy^een  expanse  of  park 
land  again  comes  in  view,  and 
one  realises  that  the  muffled 
sound  was  but  an  echo  from 
metropolitan  streets,  monotonous, 
never-ending.  A  P.  H. 


ROUND    ABOUT    A 
GARDEN. 


A  8UB-TB0PICAL  GLADE  IN  BATTKBSEA  PARK. 

interest  the  visitor.  Verbena  venosa  is  par- 
ticularly bright,  Daturas  have  a  striking  and 
uncommon  effect  and  appear  to  flower  well, 
while  some  intricately  worked  carpet  beds 
hardly  give  results  commensurate  with  the 
labour  and  skill  their  production  entails.  A 
little  farther  on  the  lake  comes  in  view  on  the 
right,  and  then  for  a  moment  the  scene  changes 
and  becomes  tjrpically  English  ;  Flags  and 
Reeds  are  luxuriant  on  the  near  bank,  while 
on  the  island  Weeping  Willows,  Silver  Poplars, 
Alders  and  Acers  m  the  first  flush  of  autumn 
beauty  fringe  the  waterside. 

Still  proceeding,  the  visitor  comes  across 
laree  groujps  of  ralnis.  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
ana  otner  rich  vegetation,  and  once  again  is,  as 


The  Weeds'  Bad  Time. 
A  really  good  garden  is  always 
at  its  best;  but  an  ordinary 
garden,  one  not  innocent  of 
weeds,  with  plants  allowed  to 
grow  very  much  after  their  own 
desires^  usually  at  its  best  just 
now.  Weeds  do  not  distress  one 
so  much  in  autumn.  The  time 
to  clear  the  place  up  approaches, 
and  whether  you  propose  to  do 
this  yourself  or  leave  it  to  the 
gardener,  you  know  that  the 
weeds  are  soon  going  to  suffer 
an  overwhelming,  if  temporary, 
defeat  Besides,  most  of  one's 
autumn  flowers  have  a  large 
luxuriance  and  a  robust  freedom 
of  habit  which  renders  them, 
without  your  assistance.awkward 
antagonists  for  the  weeds.  When 
a  clump  of  Torch  Lilies,  or  Red- 
hot  Pokers— it  is  always  a  pity 
when  a  plant  has  two  names, 
which  both  suit  it,  because  one 
never  knows  which  to  use  — is  blazing  with 
scarlet  and  gold,  and  flinging  its  long,  bent 
blades  of  grey-green  leaves  over  everything 
within  a  half  yard  radius,  it  is  a  poor 
chance  that  anv  neighbouring  weed  has. 
And  one  feels  almost  sorry  for  the  confiding 
weed  that  has  ventured  to  dispute  the  ground 
with  a  Dahlia.  You  may  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  end  of  one  of  its  poor  leaves  here  and  there, 
struggling  for  a  peep  of  daylight  through  the 
solid  mass  of  the  Dahlia's  greenerv  ;  but  what 
does  it  gain  for  all  its  efforts?  When  the  first 
cold  snap  of  autumn  comes— it  may  have  come 
before  these  lines  are  printed— down  comes  the 
Dahlia  with  a  flop^  and  down  comes  the  weed 
under  its  dead  weight    And  presently  comes 
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the  gardener,  who  clears  away  the  wreckage  in 
a  wheelbarrow.  I  have  never  known  a  gar- 
dener tenderly  to  stoop  and  disengage  that  poor 
weed  from  the  toils  of  its  sudden  fate. 

Butterflies,  Ivy,  and  Nettles. 

These  are  samples  of  the  many  reasons  which 
make  one  happier  in  an  ill-kept  garden  in 
autumn  than  m  summer.  You  can  hardly  see 
the  weeds  for  the  flowers ;  and,  if  you  can,  it 
does  not  matter  now.  Besides,  the  butterflies 
and  bees,  and  flying  things  of  all  sorts,  seem  to 
like  the  iU-kept  garden  best.  Trimmed  Ivy 
never  blossoms  ;  and  in  the  late  year,  when  the 
sun  shines,  the  blossoms  of  the  Ivy  are  some- 
thing to  look  at,  with  their  crowds  of  insect 
guests.  And  before  the  Ivy  blooms,  the 
tangled  flowers,  and  sunny,  sheltered  nooks 
of  a  wild  garden  are  alwavs  favoured  of  butter- 
flies and  Dees,  though  the  dominating  factor 
in  the  number  of  autumn  butterflies  that  you 
will  see  in  a  garden  is  not  so  much  its  character 
or  the  quality  and  number  of  its  flowers  as  the 
vicinity  of  Nettle-beds,  for  both  the  Peacock 
and  the  Red  Admiral,  as  well  as  the  Tortoise- 
shell  butterfly,  fed  as  caterpillars  upon  Nettles. 
If  one  could  persuade  one's  neighbours  to  grow 
only  Nettles  in  their  gardens,  while  we  culti- 
vated butterfly-flowers  in  ours,  we  should  be 


"country"  enough  for  him.  The  robin  has 
done  with  the  country,  too,  for  a  season,  and 
prefers  a  handy  perch  in  a  shrubbery,  opposite 
one  of  your  doors  if  possible.  Here  he  can  see 
and  be  seen,  so  that  when  you  come  out  and 
catch  sight  of  his  red  waistcoat— how  hard  it 
is  to  remember,  by  the  way,  that  a  robin's 
breast  is  not  red,  but  a  tawny  yellow— he  can 
bob  and  curtsey  to  you,  with  a  jaunty  flick  of 
his  tail  afterwards,  suggesting  confidence  in 
your  good  intentions,  you  may  exclaim.  "  Oh, 
here's  a  robin  !  Let  us  give  it  some  food.  And 
if  you  give  the  robin  food,  a  day-long  procession 
of  other  feathered  guests  will  invite  themselves 
to  share  it  with  him. 

The  Wonder  of  Migration. 

But  you  must  wait  for  the  hard  times  of 
frost  and  snow  before  any  distinguished  visitors 
will  consent  to  become  pensioners  at  your 
bird  table,  though  just  now  they  are  accepting 
the  hospitality  of  the  secluded  parts  of  your 
garden  in,  perhaps,  unsuspected  numbers.  For, 
during  the  whole  period  of  migration  in  autumn 
as  in  spring,  every  shrub-grown  spot  becomes 
a  welcome  resting-house  for  many  weary 
travellers,  scarcely  seen  at  other  times  between 
the  Arctic  regions  and  the  tropics.  Even  London 
has  its  autumn  and  spring  visits  from  feathered  \ 
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DIANTHUS   C^SIUS. 


M 


DIANTHUS  G.SSIC7S.     {From  a  photograph  by  Mist  WiUmott.) 


able  to  combine  horticulture  with  entomology 
to  great  effect. 

Familiar  Birds. 
It  is  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden,  too, 
that  we  find  the  birds.  On  the  lawns,  no 
doubt,  there  are  plenty  of  blackbirds  and 
thrushes.  These  increase  daily  in  numbers 
now,  partly  by  immigration  from  further  North, 
and  partly  by  their  natural  movement  from  the 
fields,  which  have  been  stripped  at  harvest,  to 
the  snelter  which  gardens  afford.  Nor  need 
you  wander  to  the  wild  garden  to  see  the 
sparrow.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  he 
rural  ised  a  good  deal ;  but  now  that  sJl  the 
gniin  has  been  ^thered  into  stacks,  mostly 
mth   the   ears   inwards,   your   waterpipe   is 


tourists  which  breed  in  the  far  north  and 
winter  in  Africa— tourists  of  the  sky,  who, 
traversing  the  area  of  fogs  that  hang  above  the 
metropolis,  have  been  glad  to  catch  glimpses  of 
the  green  of  the  parks,  and  have  descended  to 
rest  and  feed,  and  occasionally  to  gladden  the 
eyes  of  some  London  naturalist.  The  most 
pathetic— for  there  is  always  pathos  in  the 
iourney  of  these  feathered  mites  over  unknown 
lands  and  seas— instance  of  this  forced  halt  in 
London  was,  I  think,  the  wee  goldcrest  that 
was  discovered  one  morning  in  one  of  the 
topmost  cars  of  the  great  wheel  at  Earl's  Court 
When  one  thinks  of  this  little  bird,  measuring 
only  3j  inches  from  the  tip  of  its  tiny  beak  to  the 
end  of  its  little  tail,  all  alone  in  the  air  above  a 


sleeping  London,  and  discovering  that  it  could 
get  a  night's  lodging  in  the  great  wheel,  oDe 
realises  the  vastness  of  the  ordeal  which  the 
migrant  small  birds  go  through  when,  with  the 
blind  instinct  of  travel  when  the  cold  wind 
blows,  they  leave  their  northern  homes  in 
autumn  for  lands,  which  they  have  in  most 
cases  never  seen,  situated  they  know  not  where. 

The  (Joldcrbst  and  his  Fbiends. 
But  you  need  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  grett 
wheel  at  Earl's  Court  to  see  a  migraot 
goldcrest ;  nor  need  you  wait  on  the  Eait 
Coast  on  the  chance  of  having  the  good  lack  d 
the  naturalist  who  saw  a  cunning  httle 
goldcrest  alifijht  from  its  journey  across  the 
North  Sea  off  an  owl's  back  !  There  is  hardly 
any  shrubbery  so  poor  at  this  season  hut  it  has  ' 
its  wandering  goldcresta  Restless  little  imps 
they  are,  hardly  ever  still  enough  to  let  yon 
make  quite  sure  that  they  are  only  goldcr^te, 
and  not  the  rarer  firecrests.  And,  as  thev 
go  drifting  from  tree  to  tree,  piping  to  eaeb 
other  in  needle  tones,  you  discover  that  tbey 
have  company  in  their  wanderings.  Blae  tits; 
coal  tits,  marsh  tits,  long-tailed  tits,  and  great 
tits,  with  tree-creepers  and  nuthatches,  nu^ 
up  a  lively  company  that  will  give  you  a  good 
hour's  entertainment  if  you  care  to  watch  them. 
And  they  are  only  one  collective 
factor  in  the  wealth  of  bird  life,  which 
is  daily  changing  in  your  garden  at  tbia 
season.  R  K  R 


CROCUS  PULCHELLUS. 
One  of  the  prettiest,  though  Dot  the  most  showr, 
of  the  autumnal  Crocus  species  is  C.  palcbeUos, 
whioh  opened  here  early  in  September,  aod  vbieb 
has  been  enjoying  to  the  full  the  spell  of  6at 
weather  whioh  set  in  on  September  13.  It  bu 
since  that  time  had  every  opportunity  of  opeoiog 
its  little  flowers  fully  to  the  sun,  which  has  been 
more  with  us  of  late  than  for  months  before.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  little  species  from  the  shorei  of 
the  BosphoroB  and  adjacent  woods  and  moootiioi 


ANY  choice  gems  the  genns  j 
Dianthus  embraces,  and  ' 
the  Cheddar  Hnk  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most 
useful  and  pretty  rock 
plants  that  help  to  furnitk 
the  rock  garden.  It  has  a  neat  and 
compact  habit,  forming  a  dense  cnshion 
of  glaucous  foliage,  from  which  appear 
in  spring  the  solitary  rose-coloured, 
fragrant  flowers  on  stems  varying 
from  4  inches  to  10  inches  in  hei^t 
A  rather  variable  species,  there  are 
different  forms  in  cultivation  bearing 
this  name,  some  having  a  very  dwarf 
habit  with  larce  flowers,  while  others 
are  taller  with  rather  smaller  ones. 
Easy  of  cultivation,  it  is  quite  at  home 
on  old  walls  or  sunny  ledges  in  the 
rock  garden  planted  in  gritty  or  cal 
careous  soil.  It  is  easy  to  establisb 
on  walls  by  sowing  the  seeds  in 
cracks  with  a  little  soil,  when  germina- 
tion soon  takes  place  and  tofts  are 
(quickly  formed.  Native  of  this 
country,  it  is  found  growing  on  the  limestone 
rocks  at  Cheddar  in  Somersetshire,  from  where 
it  obtains  its  common  name,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  in  alpine  pastures.       W.  I. 
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BRITISH-GROWN     FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 


A    GREAT    EXHIBITION    AT    CHISWICK. 


Thi  exhibition  held  at  Chiswick  un  Tuesday, 
WedDMday,  and  Thanday  last  by  the  Royal 
Horticoltuial  Society  produced  a  much  finer 
dispUy  of  fruit  and  vegetables  than  was  antici- 
nstad  owing  to  the  unfavourable  season.  Hardy 
frnit  was,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  lacking  in  colour, 
Int  in  size  and  quality  the  specimens  shown 
qipearad  to  be  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Grapes, 
M  compared  with  the  display  at  Shrewsbury  and 
Kdinbnrgh,  must  be  classed  as  poor  ;  competition 
vt8  only  moderately  keen  with  one  or  two  ezcep- 
lions,  uid  the  quality  was  not  of  the  highest  order. 
Ihe  special  county  classes  are  a  most  interesting 
i»tare  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
ntnmn  show,  and  this  year  proved  no  exception, 
l^ose  confined  to  the  southern  and  south-west 
«moties  were  best  contested.  The  famous  old 
vinery  at  Chiswick  presented  a  very  pretty  sight, 
vith  the  eflfectively  arranged  displays  of  fruit  on 
«ther  side  of  the  central  wiUk,  and  the  roof  covered 
vith  Vines  in  bearing.  Tiie  exhibits  of  home- 
preaerved  and  home-bottled  fruits  were  interesting, 
ind  progress  in  this  important  matter  is  evidently 
being  made.  Vegetables  were  magnificently  shown, 
nd  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  never 
before  had  a  finer  exhibition  of  vegetables  been 
teen. 

A  pleasing  incident  which  took  place  on  the 
opeoing  day  was  the  presentation  by  Sir  Trevor 
lawreDce,  Bart.,  of  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  in  recogoition 
of  his  splendid  gift  of  the  Wisley  garden  to  the 
lociety.  The  presentation  was  made  at  luncheon 
(t  report  of  which  appears  elsewhere),  and  occasion 
was  taken  publicly  to  thank  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury 
forhiaeenero^it.v. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hnniphreys,  for  many  years  assistant 
Moetary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
vho  is  leaving  to  take  up  his  appointment  as 
contor  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  was 
presented  by  the  fioral  and  fruit  committees  with 
so  illaminated  address  and  various  articles,  and  by 
Uie  gardening  Press  with  a  roll-top  desk. 

A  oooferenoe  on  vegetables  was  held  in  the 
iftemoon,  when  the  following  papers  were  read : 
"On  Cookins  Vegetables,"  by  Dr.  Bonavia  and 
Mr.  James  Hudson  ;  "  On  Vegetablen  all  the  year 
Hwnd  for  a  private  family,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Diver«  ; 
"On  Vegetables  for  Exhibition,"  by  Mr.  E. 
Beckett;  and  "On  Vegetables  for  Market,"  by 
Xr.  W.  Ponpart.  We  shall  give  a  report  of  these 
next  week. 

Chiswick  is  not  an  ideal  place  for  an  exhibition, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  and 
their  assistants  must  have  worked  hard  and  well  for 
things  to  pass  off  as  smoothly  as  they  did. 

Division  I.--6abdeners  and  Amatbuks  Only. 
Collection  of  nine  dishes  of  dessert  fruit :  First, 
£arl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Goodacro),  who  staged  in  splendid  form  Washing- 
ton Apple,  Nectarine  Albert  Victor,  Peach  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Melon  Thornton  Hero,  Apple 
Ribston  Pippin,  Peach  Eagle  (very  fine),  Pear 
Boyenn^  du  Comice,  with  Grapes  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc.  These  were  a  very 
fine  lot.  The  second  prize  went  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  Oatlands,  Weybridge  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  James  Locke),  who  had  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine,  Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Fig 
Brown  Turkey,  Barrington  Peach,  and  Apple  King 
of  Pippins. 

Collection  of  six  dishes  of  dessert  fruit :  First, 
J.  Willis  Flemming,  Esq.,  Ghilworth  Manor, 
Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell).  In  this  class 
Mrs.  Pince  Grape  was  good,  also  Muscat  of  Alex- 
Midtia.  Peaches  Sea  Eagle  and  Walburton 
Admirable  were  very  fine. 

Collection  of  thirty  dishes  of  hardy  fruit :  Major 
Powell  Cotton,    Birchington,    Thanet    (gardener, 


Mr.  J.  Oornford),  was  first  with  Figs,  Damsons, 
Mulberries,  Peach  Sea  Easle,  Apple  Ribston 
Pippin,  Archduke  and  Monarch  Plums,  &c.  Pears, 
too,  were  very  fine  in  this  lot ;  second,  T.  L.  Boyd, 
Esq.,  Tonbridge,  Kent,  who  was  very  strong  in 
Apples,  Pears,  Filberts,  &c. 

Orapes. 

Six  varieties  (three  bunches  of  each) :  First,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  with 
very  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Barbarossa,  Gros 
Maroc,  Madresfield  Court,  and  others.  There 
were  no  more  competitors,  and  none  in  the  class 
for  four  varieties  of  Grapes. 

Black  Hamburgh  (three  bunches):  First,  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  Romsey ; 
second,  Mr.  Goodacre  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Lane,  High- 
field  Gardens,  Englefield  Green. 

Mrs.  Pince  (three  bunches) :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  with  excellent  samples ;  second,  Mr. 
James  Day,  Galloway  House  Gardens,  N.B. ,  with 
smaller  bunches. 

Alicante  (three  bunches) :  First,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brown,  Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englefield  Green, 
with  Grapes  having  a  splendid  bloom ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  Brodie,  Wargrave  Hill  Gardens,  Twyford, 
Berks;  third,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Park 
Gardens,  Norwich. 

Madresfield  Court  (three  bunches) :  First,  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell,  who  showed  very  well ;  a  ffood 
second,  Mr.  R.  Milner,  Margani  Park  Gardens, 
Port  Talbot. 

Any  other  black  Grape  (three  bunches) :  First, 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell,' with  Gros  Maroc ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Harrison,  Hollingbury  Place  Gardens,  Bishop's 
Stortford,  with  Gros  Maroc ;  third,  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  also  with  Gros  Maroc. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  (three  bunches) :  First,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens  with 
well  coloured  fruit;  second,  Mr.  James  Lock, 
Oatlands  Lodge  Gardens,  Weybridge ;  third,  M.'. 
W.  Allan.  There  were  several  more  competitors  ; 
this  was  the  best  contested  Grape  class. 

Grapes  (any  other  white) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  S.E.,  with 
Chasselas  Napoleon  (very  good) ;  second,  Mr. 
James  Lock  with  Mrs.  Pearson  ;  third,  Mr.  Robert 
Grindrod,  Whitfield,  Hereford,  with  Golden  Queen. 


Division    IL— Nu&sebymen    and    Market 
Growebs  Only. 

Table  of  hardy  fruit,  32  feet  by  6  feet :  Messrs. 
Greorge  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  were  first 
with  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  was  just 
about  as  good  as  it  could  be.  The  fruits  were  finely 
coloured  and  well  developed,  and  the  exhibit  was 
tastefully  arranged.  Peasgood*s  Nonsuch,  Wash- 
ington, (yox's  Pomona,  James  Grieve,  Gascoigne's 
Scarlet,  Golden  Spire,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  were  among  the  finest  of  a 
splendid  collection.  A  gold  meoal  was  awarded. 
Messrs.  Bunyard  have  now  won  the  first  prize  in 
this  class  no  less  than  eighteen  times.  Messrs. 
John  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  were  second  in  this 
class,  and  showed  very  good  fruit  also.  They  had 
not  quite  the  fine  colour  of  the  first  prize  lot, 
however,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Suffield,  Wealthy,  Allington  Pippin, 
Warner's  King,  and  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  were  of 
the  best.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  were 
third,  and  exhibited  some  remarkably  good  Apples, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch  was  splendid,  and  so,  too,  were 
Bismarck,  Cellini,  and  Bramley's  Seedling. 

The  Hogg  Memorial  medal  for  a  table  of  hardy 
fruit  (16  feet  by  6  feet)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Colwill,  Sidmouth,  Devon.  Though  somewhat 
small  the  fruits  were  finely  coloured.  Lady  Sudeley 
was  a  splendid  dish. 

Messrs. Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  that  included  some  good 


I  dishes    of   Pears,    notably    Marguerite    Marillat, 
I  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Beurr^  Superfin. 
I     Messrs.  George   Bunyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone, 
I  were  given  the  gold    medal  for  a    collection  of 
I  orohara  house  fruit   and  trees.     They  had  well 

fruited  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Crabs,  and  Peaches. 
I  Very  fine  specimens  were  shown  in  baskets,  for 
'  instance,  Pears  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Verulam, 
.  Doyeno^  Boussoch,  Winter  Windsor,  Marguerite 
•  Marillat  (splendid).  Van  Mons  L^n  Leclerc, 
I  Beurr<^  Bosc,   Uvedale's  St.   Germain  (six  fruits 

weighing  9lb.  8^z.),  and  General  Todtleben.  These 
I  were  all  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  many  dishes 
I  of  fine  Apples  were  included  also. 
I  Messrs.  Thomas  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridge- 
j  worth,  had  an  exhibit  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  and 
,  orchard -grown  fruit,  for  which  they  were  given  a 

gold  medal.  The  former  included  Vines,  Apples, 
I  Pears,  and  Plums,  all  bearing  good  crops.  Plum 
j  Rivers'  Late  Orange  was  a  picture,  heavily  laden 
I  with  rich  golden   fruits.     The   fruits    shown   in 

baskets  were  of  wonderfully  fine  colouring  and 
I  perfect  finish.      We  may  single  out  for  special 

mention  Apples  The  Queen,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
'  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Ribston  Pippin,  Pears 
,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
I  Lebrun,    and    Conference,    Peach    Galway,    and 

Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop. 
Mr.   John    Basham,   Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon., 

although  an  unsuccessful  competitor  in  the  class 

for  a  large  table  of  hardy  fruit,  had  a  fine  display 

of  good  produce,  which  was  well  arranged. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited 

an  attractive  table  of  hardy  fruit  also,  in  which 

were  many  good  dishes. 
Messrs.     S.     Spooner    and     Sons,     Hounslow, 

Middlesex,     showed     hardy     fruit     extensively. 

Although  of  large  size  the  Apples  rather  lacked 

colour. 
Mr.  George  Mount,  Canterbury,  had  some  very 

food  Apples  in  his  collection  of  hardy  fruit,  acid 
fessrs.  Pewtress  Brothers,  Tillington,  Hereford, 
exhibited  a  table  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  good 
variety. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  showed  a  table  of  hardy  fruit  decorated 
with  autumn  foliage  and  fruits. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited 
hardy  and  tender  fruits.  Some  of  the  Apples  and 
Pears  were  reallv  first-rate. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  an  exhibit  of 
Grapes  and  Pine-apples  from  Bfis  Majesty  the 
King's  gardens  at  Windsor  (gardener,  Mr.  A. 
MacKellar).  Splendid  Smooth  Cayenne  and  Queen 
Pine-apples  were  shown,  and  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  from  Cumberland  Lodge. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  also  showed 
hardy  and  other  fruits,  such  as  Grapes,  Melons, 
Strawberries  in  pots,  &c. 

Division  III.— Gardens  and  Amateurs  Only. 
For  twenty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  of  which  six- 
teen were  to  be  cooking  and  eight  dessert,  there 
were  five  competitors,  but  the  first  prize  was  easily 
won  by  the  fine  collection  exhibited  by  Major 
Bythway,  Warborough,  Llanelly  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Wilkins).  Amongst  the  finest  sorts  shown 
were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,Alexander,Stone'8,Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Gascoi^e's  Scarlet,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent dish  of  Ribston  Pippin,  the  largest  probably 
ever  shown  at  any  exhibition  of  this  kind.  The 
second  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Haywood,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter) ; 
and  the  third  by  R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq.,  East 
Sutton  Park,  Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lewis). 
In  both  these  collections  many  varieties  were  the 
same  as  in  the  first  prize  group. 

The  first  prize  for  eighteen  dishes  of  Apples 
(twelve  cooking,  six  dessert)  was  deservedly  won 
by  Mrs.  Alexander,  Chevering,  Hunton,  Maidstone 
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(jnrdener,  Mr.  Charles  Crane),  who  had  some  fine 
Kentish  Fillbasket,  Newton  Wonder,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, Tower  of  Glamis,  and  The  Qaeen,  besides 
others.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ridgwell,  Orsett  Grange,  Essex,  for  a  clean, 
healthy-lotiking  collection ;  and  the  third  prize 
went  to  Major  Powell  Cotton,  Qnex  Park,  Birching- 
ton,  Thanet  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Comford),  for  what 
looked  at  least  an  equally  good  collection. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Hanoury,  Belmont,  East  Bamet 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Porteous)  carried  off  first  prize 
lor  twelve  dishes  of  Apples  (eight  cooking,  foar 
dessert),  a  clean,  healthy,  hardy -looking  collection, 
that  were  a  credit  to  Middlesex.  The  second  prize 
collection  from  Henry  Partridge,  Esq.,  J. P., 
Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  Surrey  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Barks),  looked  as  if  they  came  from  a  cold 
and  bleak  region  ;  while  the  third  prize  group 
came  from  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Duncannon, 
Bessborough,  Piltown,  Ireland  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Weston),  and  were  it  not  that  they  were  a 
little  bruised  in  travelling  would  probably  have 
secured  a  higher  award. 

There  were  ten  competitors  in  the  class  for 
six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  and  the  judges  must 
have  had  a  hard  task  to  spot  the  winner  of  the  two 
first  prizes,  so  even  and  good  looking  were 
the  fruits  shown.  Lord  Biddulph,  I^bury 
Park  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Dawes),  took  the  first 
prize ;  Major  Bythwav  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wilkins) 
second  ;  while  the  collection  from  Mrs.  Carl  Jay, 
Blendon  Hall,  Bexley  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Humphreys)  was  commended. 

For  six  dishes  dessert  Apples,  Major  Bythway 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Wilkins)  took  first  prize  with 
Ribeton,  Allington,  and  Cox*s  Orange  Pippins, 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Egremont  Russet, 
and  Worcester  Pearmain ;  the  second  prize  went  to 
R.  H.  B.  Marsham,  Esq^East  Sutton  Park,  Maid- 
stone (sardener,  Mr.  W.  Lewis),  for  a  highly- 
coloured  collection  composed  of  Wealthy,  Gas- 
eoigne's  Scarlet,  Lady  Sudeley,  Duchess'  Favourite, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  C^x's  Orange  Pippin. 

Roger  Leigh,  Esq.,  Barham  (Dourt,  Teston, 
Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Woodward),  easily 
secured  first  prize  for  his  eighteen  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears.  He  had  some  very  fine  examples  of 
Marguerite  Marillat.  Dnrondeau,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
GansePs  Bersamot,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and 
the  yellow  ocuoured  Le  Brun  ;  indeed,  all  the  sorts 
ahown  were  excellent*. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  The  Mote, 
Maidstone  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  won  the 
second  prize  for  a  good  collection,  in  which  Mar- 
guerite Marillat,  Directeur  Hardy,  Beurr^  Hardy, 
and  Durondeau  were  very  fine ;  the  third  prize 
went  to  Major  Powell  Cotton. 

For  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  there  were  no 
exhibitors,  and  in  the  class  for  nine  dishes  of 
Pears  the  first  prize  was  given  to  the  solitary 
exhibitor,  F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  Trent  Park,  Bamet 
(gardener,  Mr.  H.  Parr),  whose  fruits  deserved  the 
award. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  Alfred  Benson, 
Esq.,  Upper  Gatton  Park,  Merstham  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Mancey),  won  first  prize  with  very  good 
samples  of  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Marie 
Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Doyenn^  du 
Comice,  and  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,    the    second 

grize  going  to  C.  H.  Garton,  Esq. ,  Banstead  Wood, 
urrey  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Moore). 
There  were  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  three 
dishes  of  outdoor  Peaches.  The  first  prize  was 
won  by  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropraore,  Maiden- 
head (ffardener,  Mr.  C.  Page),  lor  Sea  Eagle, 
Dymond,  and  Nectarine;  but  no  awards  were 
given  to  the  exhibits  from  Roger  Leigh,  E-q.,  and 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  as  the  judges  made  known 
by  writing  on  the  l^ck  of  the  cards  that  the  fruits 
were  "not  outside  grown,*'  rather  a  strong  asser- 
tion, perhaps. 

For  one  dish  of  outdoor-grown  Peaches  the 
Right  Hon.  and  Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke.  Audley 
Emi,  Saffron  Walden  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Ven). 
secured  first  prize  for  a  finely  finished  dinh  of  Sea 
Eagle,  while  the  pecond  prize  went  to  J.  Willis 
Fleming,  Esq.,  Chi  I  worth  Manor,  near  Romsey 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell),  for  the  same  variety 
less  highly  coloured. 


The  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodaore),  was  awarded  first  prize  for 
Albert  Victor  Nectarine  grown  out  of  doors. 
Only  one  dish  was  on  the  table,  although  three 
were  specified  in  the  schedule. 

For  one  dish  of  Nectarines  grown  entirely  out  of 
doors  the  second  prize  went  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  Swinfen  EacKr,  Oatlands  Lodge,  Weybridge 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lock),  for  Victoria.  A  dish 
of  Humboldt  from  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq. ,  Maiden- 
head, was  shown  in  the  same  class,  but  received  no 
awaid. 

For  six  dishes  of  Plums  the  only  exhibitor  was 
Major  Powell  Cotton,  Quex  Park  (gardener,  Mr. 
J.  Comford),  for  a  good  collection. 

For  one  dish  of  dessert  Plums  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke  took  first  prize  with  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  of  Maidstone 
second  with  the  same  variety. 

The  first  prize  for  one  dish  of  cooking  Plums  was 
also  won  with  Monarch  by  the  Right  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Lord  Braybrooke,  while  G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq. , 
Harlow  Grange,  Biggleswade,  secured  the  second 
with  the  same  variety. 

The  Morello  Cherry  class  only  fetched  four 
exhibitors  ;  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq. ,  Dropmore  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  C.  Page),  won  the  first  prize,  and  was 
closely  followed  for  second  by  the  Hon.  D.  P. 
Bouverie,  Cloleshill  House,  Highworth  (gardener, 
Mr.  S.  Haines). 


Division  IV. — Spfciai.  County  Prizes. 
(Gabd£Nebs  and  Amateurs.) 

Open  to  Kent  growers  only, 

Desnert  Pears,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  E.  Cole- 
man, North  Frith  Gardens,  Tunbridge,  with  large 
fruits.  Apples,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Stowers, 
Whitehall  Gardens,  Sittingbourue,  with  splendid 
fruits :  second,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  North  Frith 
Gardens,  Tunbridge. 

Surrey f*  Sussex,  Hants,  Dorset j  Somerset,  Devon, 
and  Cornwall, 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  J.  ElUcott, 
Halaen  House  Gardens,  Exeter,  with  well  coloured 
fruits;  second,  Mr.  H.  Aver^',  Battle  Abbey 
Gardens. 

Dessert  Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  T.  Turton, 
Sherborne  Castle  Gardens,  with  splendid  fruits; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Grigg,  Ashburnham  Place  Gardens. 

WUts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Bucks,  Berks,  Beds, 
Berts,  and  Middlesex, 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellett, 
Chicksands  Priory  Gardens,  Shefford.  Warner's 
King  was  a  splendid  dish.  A  good  second,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Davies,  Friary  House  Gardens,  Newent, 
Gloucester, 

Pears,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister, 
Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury,  with  well-coloured 
fruits ;  second,  Mr.  A.  Carlisle,  Harlow  Grange 
Gardens,  Biggleswade. 

Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Hunts,  and 
Rutland. 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  N.  R.  Page,  E?q. , 
Marine  Parade,  Clacton-on-Sea  ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  Hallingbury  Place  Gardens,  Bishop's 
Stortford. 

Pears,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Ganton 
Park  Gardens ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Vert,  Audley  End. 
The  first  prize  exhibit  was  much  superior. 

Lincoln,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Notts, 
Derby,  Staffs,  Cihropshire,  and  Cheshire. 

Apples,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  John  Lee,  Kings- 
crott.  Higher  Bebington,  wiih  very  good  fruit ; 
f***cond.  Mr.  J.  Nay  lor,  gardener  to  Henry  Knott, 
Esq.,  Stamford. 

Pears,  six  dishes :  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Bel- 
voir  Castle  Gardens ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Nay  lor. 

Worcester,  Hertford,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke. 
Mr.  J.  Dawep,  Ledbury  Park  Gardens,  was  first 
fur  Mix  dishes  of  Apples  end  six  disiies  of  Pears. 
The  Apples  were  splendid,  especially  Waniei'd 
King,  and  they  Mere  ftom  standard  -  trees  ;  Mr. 
John  H.  Wooiton,  Byford,  Hereford,  was  second 
for  Apples. 


The  other  Counties  of  Wales. 

Apples,  six  dishes:  First,  Mr.  H.  Forder, 
Ruthin  Castle  Gardens,  Ruthin  ;  second,  Mr.KA. 
Horspool,  Castle  (rardens,  Llangollen  Road, 
Ruabon. 

Pears,  six  dishee :  First,  Mr.  R.  A.  Honpool ; 
second,   Mr.   Fox,    High    Mead  Gardens,  LUny- 
byther. 
Six  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  the  I4i 
qf  Man. 

Apples,  six  dishes:  First,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe, 
Guisboro'  Hall,  Gardens ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Chod[, 
Brodsworth  Hall  Gardens,  Doncaster. 

Pears,  six  dishes  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Chuck ;  seoood, 
Mr. Ben.  A^hton,  Ormskirk  Gardens,  Liocb. 

Scotland  only. 

Apples,  six  dishes:  First,  Mr.  Jamei  Daj, 
Galloway  House,  N.B.,  with  good  fniiu ;  lecofid, 
Mr.  John  Cairns,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Howe, 
Coldstream.  Messrs.  Day  and  Cairns  were  aln 
first  and  second  respectively,  for  six  dishfli  d 
Pears. 

Ireland  only. 

Apples,  six  dishes:  First,  Hubert  F.  Broad, 
Esq.,  Brideweir,  Aghem,  Conna,  County  Cork; 
second,  Mr.  J.  G.  Weston,  gardener  to  Etfl  Du- 
cannon,  Bessborough,  Piltown. 

There  were  no  entries  in  the  Channel  lalaodi 
class. 


Division  V.  ^Single  Dishes  of  Fbcit  Gaowr 
IN  THE  OPEy. 

(Garden EBS  and  Amateurs  Only.) 
Dessert  Apples. 

Adams'  Pearmain :  First,  J.  F.  G.  Bsonatjne, 
Esq.,  Exeter. 

Aliington  Pippin :  First,  Mrs.  Talbot,  Port 
Talbot  (gardener,  Mr.  R  Milner) ;  secood,  G.  E 
Dean,  Esq.,  Sittingbourne. 

American  Mother :  First,  Right  Hon.  Lord  M 
timore,  Exeter. 

Blenheim  Orange :  First,  T.  Lloyds  Dsvies,  Eiq., 
Addlestone  (gardener,  Mr.  George  Cable),  who  hid 
excellent  fruits  ;  second,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  Sittiog- 
boume. 

Charles  Roes :  First,  Mr.  T.  B.  Colrill,  Sid- 
mouth,  with  tine  specimens  of  this  Apple. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin:  First,  G.  M.  Deso,£^^ 
Sittingbourne. 

Egremont  Russet:  First,  Colonel  C  HiM 
Guuion  Park,  Norwich. 

James  Grieve:  First,  J.  T.  Atkinsoa,  Kiq., 
Caversham,  Reading,  with  line  fruit. 

King  of  Pippins:  First,  Rev.  T.  McMaidK. 
Wey bridge,  with  very  line  fruit ;  second,  A.  W.G. 
Wright,  Esq.,  Newent,  Gloucester. 

Mannington's  Pearmain:  First,  Mr.  J.  Lm, 
Higher  Bebington. 

Margil :  First,  Mr.  G.  J.  Gribble,  BiggleswidB, 
Beds. 

Ribston  Pippin :  First,  Earl  of  Ashborahaa 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Grigg). 

Washington:  First,  Colonel  G.  B.  Ardtf- 
Houblon,  Bishop's  Stortford  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Harrison) ;  second,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wright,  Nevni> 
Gloucester. 

Cooking  Apples. 

Bismarck  :  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq.,  Sittifi^ 
bourne,  with  a  splendid  dish. 

Blenheim  Orange:  First,  Rev.  T.  McMsrdie, 
Wobum  Park,  Weybridge;  second,  G.  H.  1>«Bj 
Esq.,  Sittingbourne. 

Bramley's  Seedling :  First,  G.  H.  Dsso,  H 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stowers),  with  excellent  «• 
amples  in  so  far  as  size  is  concerned ;  second,  Mn 
C.  Pearson,  Brickendonbury,  Hertford. 

Gascoigne's  Scarlet :  First,  G.  H.  Desn,  Eiq-* 
Sittingbourne,  whose  samples  were  finely  ooloond. 

Golden  Noble :  First,  A.  W.  G.  Wrigbt.  E«h. 
Newent,  Gloucester  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Daviei), 
with  line  fruits. 

Lane*s  Prince  Albert :  First,  G.  H.  Daan,  ^' 
Sittingbourne,  with  excellent  examples ;  Mn- 
Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  Beccod. 
Thitf  clasB  was  strongly  represented. 

Lord  Derby  :  First,  Hugh  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  ««• 
hampton,  a  id  G.  H.  Difaii,  Esq.,  second. 
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iiin  de  Manage  :  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  £iq.,  with 
finely  ooloared  ezamplea. 

Xeirton  Wonder  (open  only  to  exhibitors  in  the 
Midland  and  Northern  Counties) :  First,  Colonel 
Hod.  C.  Harbord,  Gunton  Park,  with  Earl  of 
Galloway  a  good  second. 

Newton  Wonder  (Southern  Counties  only) :  Q. 
E  Dean,  Esq. .  Sittingboume,  with  a  fine  lot. 

Peasgood's  r^oosuch :  First,  G.  H.  Dean,  Esq., 
Sittingbourne  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stowers),  with  a 
grsod  set,  possibly  the  finest  examples  in  the 
exhibitioD. 

Stirling  Castle :  First,  Colonel  Archer-Houblon, 
with  good  even  fruits  of  first  «ize. 

Warner's  King:  First,  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Higher 
BebingtOD.  There  were  many  good  exhibits  in 
thiflclaas. 

Adt  other  variety:  First,  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  with  Stone's  in  fine 
eoodition.  This  class  was  strongly  contested,  some 
oxteen  dishes  being  staged. 

Desaeri  Peara. 

Bearr^  Saperfin  :  First,  K.  D.  Wingfield  Digby, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  Sherborne,  with  very  fine  Beurr^ 
SnperfiD. 

Comte  de  Lamy  :  First,  J.  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq. 

Doyenn^  du  C!omioe :  First,  Hon.  Lord  Worth- 
bourne. 

Darondeau  :  First,  K.  D.  W.  Digby,  Esq. 

Emile  d'Heyst :  First,  Colonel  the  Hon.  C. 
Harbord,  Gunton  Park  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Allan). 

Loaiee  Bonne  of  Jersey :  First,  G.  J.  Gribble,  Esq. 

Pitmascon  Duchess :  First,  H.  Partridge,  Eaq., 
Bletchingley,  Surrey. 

Tbompeon's:  First,  Colonel  H.  C.  Harbord, 
Gunton  Park. 


Division  VL — MiscELLAyxous. 

Home-preserved  or  bottled  British-grown  fruits : 
Fint,  The  Ladv  Warwick  Hostel,  Scudley,  War- 
wickshire (warden ,  Miss  Edith  Bradley  ;  gardener, 
MinMay  Crooke),  with  a  very  attractively  dis- 
phved  exhibit  of  ffood  produce  ;  second,  Messrs. 
T.  £.  Austin  and  Co.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Bottled  fruits,  one  dozen  bottles :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Bahnell,  Sandling,  near  Maidstone ;  second.  Miss 
iliee  M.  Smith,  The  Bungalow,  Southwick. 

Eighteen  bottles  of  bottled  fruit  i  First,  Mrs. 
a  P.  Markham,  HasUnd  Hall,  Chesterfield  (these 
innts  looked  in  perfect  condition) ;  second,  Mr.  £. 
Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens. 

A  silver  Knishtian  medal  was  awarded  to  the 
Ageot-General  for  British  Columbia  for  an  exhibit 
of  Gsnadian  preserved  fruit. 

Drvisiox  Vn. — Veobtables. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (100  square  feet): 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  were 
(be  only  exhibitors  in  this  class,  and  had  a  fine 
tod  representative  display.  Greens,  Cauliflowers, 
OoioDs,  Leeks,  Turnips,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  were  all 
veil  represented.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

0>llection  of  vegetables  (50  square  feet) :  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were  given  a  silver- 

Slt  Banksian  medal  for  a  very  attractive  display, 
essrs.  Georae  Bnnyard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  and 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Sou,  Exeter,  also  showed  in 
this  class,  and  were  awarded  a  silver  Knightian 
medal  and  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  respec- 
ti?ely.  o  e  i- 

Collection  of  vegetables  (amateurs)  (60  square 
leet) :  First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord 
AUeDham,  with  a  splendid  display  of  produce, 
finely  arraoged  and  of  great  variety.  The  Celery, 
Greens,  Carrots,  and  Onions  were  particularly  good, 
and  the  variouslv  coloured  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, 
Capsicams,  &c,  added  a  touch  of  picturesqueness  to 
what  might  easily  have  been  unattractive.  Mr. 
^kett's  exhibits  of  vegetables  are  always  much 
Mmu^,  partly  because  they  are  so  attractively 
«*gpd.  Mr.  James  Gibson,  Danesfield,  Marlow,  was 
■econd  with  a  display  that  contained  much  finely 
pown  produce.  Onions,  Savoys,  Parsnips,  and 
flesns  were  excellent.  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  The  Gardens, 
J«ckinge  Park,  was  third  ;  his  Celery  and  Cauli- 
7**®"  ^ere  very  good.  Mr.  G.  Lock,  gardener 
»B  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Newcombes,  (Jrediton, 
was  fourth. 


Colleotton  of  vegeUbles  (24  square  feet) :  First, 
Mr.  J.  Bowerman,  gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Basinsstoke,  with  an  excellent  lot. 
Celery,  Blood  Red  Onion,  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Savoy,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  and  various  Tomatoes 
were  among  the  bMt  of  a  very  good  lot.  Mr.  A. 
Basils,  garaener  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  McMurdie, 
Woburn  Park,  Weybridge,  was  a  sood  second, 
with  good  produce  well  arranged ;  Mr.  S.  Haines, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Bouverie,  Coleshill 
House,  Highworth,  was  third. 

Potatoes,  twelve  varieties :  First,  Mr.  Ben 
Ash  ton,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom, 
Ormskirk,  Lancashire,  with  a  splendid  lot  of 
tubers ;  second,  A.  Ayling,  Esq.,  16,  Church  Hill, 
Newhaven ;  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  Althorp  Park  Gar- 
dens, was  third. 

Potatoes,  eighteen  varieties :  First,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Green,  Wisbech,  Cambs,  with  splendid  tubers ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  B.  Colwill,  Sidmouth. 


MiSCKLLANKOUS. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
exhibited  several  very  fine  bunches  of  Grapes, 
notably  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Diamond 
Jubilee,  and  Golden  Qaeen. 

Mr.  George  Keif,  South  Villa  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  showeid  a  collection  of  Melons  of  the  variety 
Regent's  Park,  which  received  an  award  of  merit 
on  September  1  last. 

Mr.  Metcalfe,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
Burghley,  Stamford,  exhibited  several  fruits  of 
some  four  or  five  varieties  of  Melons.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  (beautiful  rich  golden  colour),  Roval  Jubilee, 
Blenheim  Oranee,  Best  of  All,  Sutton's  Empress, 
and  Sutton's  Scarlet  were  the  varieties  shown. 
Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  an 
admirable  display  of  Potatoes  arranged  in  baskets. 
Lacluded  was  Sutton's  Discovery,  said  to  be  even  a 
heavier  cropper  than  Northern  Star.  The  produce 
of  a  single  tuber,  cut  into  eyes  and  grown  under 
ordinary  farm  culture,  was  381b.  Numerous  other 
standard  varieties  were  included  in  this  represen- 
tative exhibit,  to  which  a  silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  N.B.,  had  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  vegetables.  The  Leeks  were 
excellent,  as  also  was  the  Celery.  Dobbie's 
selected  Parsley,  Golden  Globe  Onion,  Victoria 
Kale,  Marrows,  Gourds,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Tomatoes  (notably  Improved  C>)oference),  Dobbie's 
Selected  Brussels  Sprouts,  Large  Red  Shallots,  &c. , 
were  all  good.  Messrs.  Dobbie  also  showed  a 
collection  of  Potatoes,  altogether  some  4,000  tubers. 
They  were  awarded  a  gold  medal. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  a  collection  of  vegetables  that  included 
Eclipse  dJaulifiower,  Musselburgh  Leek,  Onion 
Cocoanut,  Bottled  Rhubarb,  &c.  Silver  Knightian 
medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
had  a  collection  of  vegetables  that  included 
Tomatoes,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Greens,  &c.,  of  the 
best  quality.     Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  John  R.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  bad  a  display  of  Cabbages,  Carrots,  Celery, 
Onions,  &c.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  vegetables  that  included  excellent 
Tomatoes,  Onions,  Peas,  Broad  Beans  John 
Harrison,  Leek  Leicester  Hero,  &c.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  Seward,  Hanwell,  showed  Tomato 
Hanwell  Victory  in  pots  bearing  heavily. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  Bramwell, 
King's  Worthy,  Winchester,  showed  some  splendid 
Onions.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
an  admirable  lot  of  vegetables,  for  which  they 
were  awarded  a  gold  medal.  Onions,  Greens, 
Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  Beet,  and  others  were  excep- 
tionally fine. 

Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  showed 
Apples  and  also  a  new  Grape  called  Melton  Con- 
stable Seedling. 

Open  air  Grapes  of  the  variety  Brandt  were 
shown  by  H.  M.  Tod,  Esq.,  22,  Billiter  Street, 
E.G.  ;  they  were  grown  at  Cheshunt. 


Mr.  P.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  showed  a  collection 
of  Potatoes. 

Apple  Norfolk  Beauty  was  well  shown  by  Mr. 
William  Allan,  Thorpe  Market  Nursery,  Norwich. 

Mr.  George  Cannon,  nurseryman,  EUiling,  showed 
an  excellent  lot  of  trained  and  pot  fruit  trees. 

The  following  had  exhibits  in  the  sundries  tent : 
Messrs.  Corry  and  Co.,  Limited,  London,  S.E.; 
Wood  and  Sons,  Wood  Green,  N.  ;  H.  M. 
Hamilton,  baskets,  &c. ;  Junofloris,  Hi^h  Holbom, 
a  preparation  to  preserve  cut  flowers ;  John  Pinches, 
3,  Crown  Buildines,  Clerkenwell,  Acme  labels ; 
Joseph  Bentley,  Limited,  Hull,  insecticides  and 
manures ;  D.  Dowel  and  Son,  Hammersmith, 
pottery ;  J.  George,  Putney ;  H.  Pattisson, 
Streatnam,  lawn  horse  boots ;  Lubrose  Paint 
Company,  Limited,  Moorgate  Station  Chambers, 
imperishable  paint ;  A.  P.  Bruce,  Chorlton-cum- 
Hardy,  fipwer  displayer ;  Pulham  and  Son,  New- 
man Street,  W.,  vases  and  rockery  ;  Vails  and  Co., 
Coleman  Street,  E.C.,  Beetlecute;  Champion  and 
Co. ,  tubs  for  shrubs. 


THE  LUNCHEON. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  presided,  and  was 
supported  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.S.V.O., 
and  Dr.  Cooke,  and  there  were  present  some 
hundred  of  other  well-known  and  representative 
horticulturists. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
presented  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  to  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury,  and  said  how  deeply  grateful 
the  council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  were  to  Sir  Thomas  for  his  splendid  gift 
of  Wisley  Garden. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  in  reply,  said  he  felt 
flattered  by  the  very  kind  remarks  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  had  made.  There  was  no  particular 
merit  in  what  be  had  done,  it  was  simply  trans- 
ferring a  few  figures  from  one  book  to  another. 
He  hiul  (imply  saved  Wisley  from  beine  cut  up 
for  building  purposes.  Wisley  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  being  so  far  away  from  London,  but  this 
will  not,  doubtless,  deter  Fellows  from  visiting  it. 
He  hoped  Wislev  would  remain  a  garden  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  would  prove  a  joy  to  all 
Fellows  of  the  society. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
the  judges  and  committees,  said  that  was  probably 
the  last  time  they  would  meet  at  Chiswick.  The 
gardens  have  been  leased  from  successive  Dukes  of 
Devonshire  since  1822.  Then  the  area  of  the 
gardens  was  thirty -three  acres;  now  it  is  only 
thirteen.  The  entrance  fee  was  then  six  guineas, 
and  the  annual  subscription  was  four  guineas.  Sir 
Trevor  referred  to  Dr.  Lind ley's  association  with 
and  good  work  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  was  assistant  secretary  in  1822,  and  thirty-six 
years  later,  in  1858,  became  a  member  of  the 
council.  Collectors  used  to  be  sent  out  by  the 
society,  and  many  valuable  plants  were  thus  intro- 
duced by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Among 
the  collectors  were  Reeves,  Don,  Hartweg,  Douglas, 
Fortune,  and  others.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  used  never  to  know  how  to  take  care  of 
money.  Sir  Daniel  Morris  first  did  good  work  in 
this  direction,  and  they  had  since  had  excellent 
treasurers.  Sir  Trevor  again  referred  to  the  gift 
of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  as  having  solved  happily 
the  question  of  a  new  garden.  They  were  extremely 
grateful  to  the  committees  and  judges  for  their 
services — it  would  be  impossible  to  do  without 
them. 

Mr.  Bateson,  F.R.S.,  thought  this  great  gift 
of  a  new  garden  should  be  carefully  considered,  so 
that  the  best  means  of  making  use  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  horticulture  generally  might  be  found. 
He  said  that  horticulturists  were  not  able  to  put 
into  practice  definite  scientific  principles  in  the 
way  that  other  workers  do,  and  he  asked  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  make  use  of  a  part  of  Wisley 
Garden  for  the  purpose  of  determining  scientific 
principles. 

Mr.  William  Crump,  on  behalf  of  the  judges, 
and  Mr.  Molyneux,  on  behalf  of  the  committees, 
replied. 

Sir  Trevor  then  thanked  the  exhibitors  for 
their    valuable    assistance.      He    said   also    how 
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sorry  they  were  to  lose  Mr.  Homphreys ;  the  value 
of  his  services  was  known  to  all 

The  presentation  to  Mr.  T.  Humphreys  of  an 
illuminated  address  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
Mr.  R.  Dean  first  informing  the  meeting  that  in 
addition  to  the  address  several  other  articles  would 
be  given.  The  wording  of  the  address  was  as 
follows : — 

"This  address,  together  with  a  cabinet  canteen 
of  cutlery  and  silver  and  a  Queen  Anne  tea  and 
coffee  service,  is  presented  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hum- 
phreys, secretary  of  the  floral  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  by  those  whose  names 
are  appended,  in  warm  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  the  floral  and  fruit  committees  of  the  society, 
both  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  and  the 
gardens  of  the  society  at  Chiswick.  They  desire 
heartily  to  congratulate  Mr.  Humphreys  upon  his 
appointment  as  curator  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Edffbaston,  Birmingham,  and  cordially  wish  him 
and  his  family  good  health  with  increasing 
prosperity." 

H.  B.  May,  Chairman, 

R.  Dean,  V.M.H.,  Secretary, 

Seventy-five  names  were  appended. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  (in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Masters)  then  read  the  following  address  to  Mr. 
Humphreys  from  the  gardening  Press  : — 

<*  On  your  retirement  from  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  historical  garden  at  Chiswick,  the 
undermentioned  representatives  of  the  horticul- 
tural Press  desire  to  offer  you  an  expression  of 
their  good  wishes.  They  acknowledge  with  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  the  courtesy  and  assistance  you 
have  freely  afforded  them  at  the  society's  exhibi- 
tions and  on  other  occasions,  and  they  beg  you  will 
accept  the  accompanyirg  roller-top  writing-desk 
with  their  autographs  engraved  upon  a  plate 
as  a  token  of  their  wishes  for  the  future 
health,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  yourself  and 
family.  They  hope  that  the  work  you.  will  do  in 
the  Edgbaston  Botanic  Gardens  at  Birmingham 
will  succeed  in  further  popularising  the  art  of 
gardening  and  encourage  a  greater  love  for  plant 
life.— E.  T.  Cook,  H.  G.  Cove,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J. 
Harrison  Dick,  John  Fraser,  A.  S.  Gait,  G.  Gordon, 
M.  T.  Masters,  F.  Moore,  R.  H.  Pearson,  W.  P. 
Thompson,  H.  H.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Wright,  W.  P. 
Wright." 

Mr.  Humphreys,  in  a  few  well- chosen  words, 
acknowledged  these  tokens  of  goodwill. 


THE  GARDENERS'  DINNER 

In  1866  a  great  gathering  of  gardeners  assembled 
in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  but  the  dinner  on  Tuesday 
evening  last  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  com- 
pletely eclipsed  that,  according  to  Mr.  Ker  of 
Liverpool,  who  was  present  on  both  occasions  ;  it 
may  therefore  safely  oe  said  to  be  the  most  repre- 
sentative gathering  of  British  gardeners  ever  known. 
Lord  Duncannon  presided,  in  the  regrettable 
absence  of  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  who  was 
unwell,  and  proved  an  ideal  chairman.  Everyone 
expressed  themselves  as  delighted  with  the  evening, 
and  the  committee  deserve  high  praise  for  their 
hard  work.  There  were  far  too  many  speeches, 
one  reply  to  each  toast  would  have  been  quite 
enough  ;  but  if,  as  was  suggested,  the  dinner  should 
become>n  annual  function,  this  error  will  doubtless 
not  be  repeated.  There  were  several  splendid 
speeches  made,  but  the  audience  would  not  give 
the  speakers  a  fair  hearing.  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth- 
sohild,  in  order  to  show  his  sympathy  with  the 
gathering,  besides  both  writing  and  wiring  regret- 
ting his  absence,  generously  provided  each  guest 
with  wine.  Messrs.  JamesVeitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  very  kindly  decorated  the  tables,  which 
were  much  admired.  This  generosity  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  first  read  letters  from  Dean  Hole  and  Mr. 
Eoihschild  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present.  Both 
were  unwell. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  the  toast  of 
"The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  all  Other  Horti- 
cultural Societies."  The  following  telesraro  from  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild  was  then  read:    "Warm  greeting 


from  me,  with  every  sincere  regret  at  not  being  present,  and 
every  wish  for  a  most  pleasant  evening."  Lord  Duncannon 
then  said  I  must  first  sympathise  with  you  in  not  having 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  as  chairman.  Many  have  come 
from  distant  parts  who  would  like  to  have  seen  Mr. 
Rothschild.  However,  I  mutt  ask  yon  to  be  blind  to  my 
fanlU,  to  my  oversighU  kind.  The  chairman  referred  to  the 
centenary  of  the  Royal  Hortlcnltnrai  Society,  that,  thanks 
to  the  munificence  of  Baron  Schrdder  and  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  would  be  celebrated  by  a  new  hall  and  a  new 
garden.  The  prospects  of  the  society  are  now  more 
encouraging  than  ever  before,  thanks  in  a  large  measure 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  assisted 
by  a  loyal  and  energetic  council.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  done  much  to  popularise  gardening,  and 
now  greater  things  than  ever  will  be  expected  of  it. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  gardening  was  a  luxury  of  the 
few,  now  it  beautifies  the  homes  of  many.  Indeed,  home 
would  not  be  home  to  many  were  it  not  for  the  garden 
surrounding  it.  All  horticultural  societies  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  giving  encouragment  in  gardening  to  our  working 
population,  inculcating  thrift  and  sobriety.  His  lordship 
mentioned  that  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  will  hold  an 
international  exhibition  in  1905,  at  which  Colonial  exhibits 
will  be  a  feature.  Now,  one  word  about  gardeners,  they  can 
do  much  to  leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it. 
Generally  speaking  (and  I  say  this  with  all  respect),  gar- 
deners spring  from  the  Industrial  class,  and  may  not  have 
had  the  advantages  of  education  that  are  now  available, 
yet  they  have  by  dint  of  hard  work,  skill,  and  perseverance 
overcome  all  difficulties,  and  have  succeeded  in  raising 
gardening  upon  a  higher  pedestal  in  Britain  than  it  occupies 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Gardeners  must  feel 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  shaking  hands  with  many  old  friends,  but 
those  present  must  suffer  because  they  had  thought  fit 
to  ask  an  Irish  landlord  to  preside  (cries  of  "Xo,  no  !") 
Lord  Duncannon  said  he  thought  Ireland  had  great  possi- 
bilities in  commercial  fruit  growing.  In  his  own  district 
(Bessborough,  Piltown,  County  Kilkenny)  Apples  do  well, 
Plums  are  often  superabundant,  and  Violets  are  successfully 
grown  for  market.  His  lordship  desired  to  record  the 
services  of  his  own  gardener  (Mr.  Weston)  to  those  in  his 
own  neighbourhood.  Lady  Duncannon  loves  and  studies  her 
garden,  and  is  really  better  qualified  to  take  the  chair 
to-night  than  myself.  Long  may  these  societies  exist,  and 
continue  to  add  to  the  pleasure  and  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. Lord  Duncannon  concluded  an  admirable  speech 
with  the  following  generous  invitation :  "  If  any  of  yon 
happen  to  be  passing  my  way  give  me  a  call,  and  I  shall  be 
delighted  to  see  you.^' 

In  replying  to  this  toast,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  said  that  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  now  in  its  hundredth  year, 
and  it  was  time  that  its  vicissitudes  were  forgotten.  In 
1887  its  life  was  despaired  of,  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Baron  Schroder,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
George  Paul,  and  a  few  others  its  prospects  brightened.  In 
1887  there  were  only  770  subscribing  Fellows  ;  now  there  are 
some  7,000.  The  income  from  that  source  is  over  £7,000  a 
year,  and  from  accumulated  funds  £450  a  year.  Since  1887 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  had  concentrated  its 
energies  upon  gardening  pure  and  simple,  and  the  speaker 
thought  therein  lay  the  secret  of  its  progress.  In  addition 
to  the  £15,000  wanted  for  the  new  Hall,  £5,000  would  be 
required  for  the  garden,  and,  as  it  was  most  important  that 
the  society's  invested  funds  should  not  be  touched  (the 
income  from  them  will  be  wanted  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Hall 
and  garden),  Mr.  Wilks  made  a  strong  appeal  for  support. 
Are  there  not,  he  asked,  suflScient  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
the  country  who  take  delight  in  gardening  to  give  the  paltry 
sum  of  £20,000?  He  suggested  that  gardeners  should  give  a 
hint  to  their  employers. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  thought  it  a  pity  that  so  much  was 
spent  upon  such  luxuries  as  motoring,  yachting,  &c.,  and, 
although  he  would  not  say  how  those  who  had  money  should 
spend  it.  he  thought  they  might  spare  a  little  for  **  the 
garden  that  I  love."  He  wished  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  would  extend  its  influence  to  Ireland,  and  thought 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  should  be 
affiliated  with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England. 
Mr.  Burbidge  said  that  in  Ireland  there  were  great  oppor- 
tunities for  commercial  fruit  culture.  Mr.  Fuidge,  of 
Southampton,  also  replied  to  this  toast. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  gave  the  toast  of  "  Gardening 
and  Gardeners,"  and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  great 
difference  in  gardening  (especially  commercial  gardening) 
now  and  a  few  years  ago.  Then  flowers  were  hardly  seen  in 
a  rich  man's  house,  now  they  are  everywhere.  Referring  to 
the  good  influence  of  gardening  Sir  Trevor  said  that  a  well- 
kept  cottage  garden  invariably  gives  evidence  of  a  happy 
home.  A  gardener's  position  is  one  of  responsibility,  all 
details  must  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  carried  out,  and  for 
their  good  work  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  them.  The 
art  of  gardening  (particularly  fruit  culture)  is  understood  at 
home  as  nowhere  on  the  Continent,  with  reference  to 
women  gardeners.  Sir  Trevor  was  sure  they  would  be  treated 
in  a  frendly  way,  especially  if  they  did  not  interfere  too 
much  with  the  Apples.  Sir  Trevor  referred  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's love  for  his  garden,  and  caused  loud  laughter  by  saying 
that  when  votes  were  flying  about  (as  perhaps  they  soon 
might  be)  such  a  good  gardener  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  speaker  concluded  by  saying  that 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  his  life  was  due  to  gardening,  and  he 
and  many  others  owed  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  British 
gardeners. 

Mr.  Chains,  in  sn  admirable  speech,  replied  to  this  toast 
He  likened  hlnisulf  Ui  gardeners  when,  after  the  terrible 
weather  of  last  Afiril,  they  found  themselves  fruitless,  hope- 
less, and  speechless.  Mr.  Challls  said  he  was  in  rather  a 
difflculty.  Ki  he  hardly  knew  whether  now  to  refer  to 
eardenerti  ait  masculine  or  feminine.  We  ought  as  gardeners 
to  wish  our  sisters  every  success.  We  have  much  to  learn 
from  them  ;  they  appreciate,  as  we  cannot,  many  delicate 
branches  of  prardening,  yet,  said  Mr.  Challis,  we  trust  they 
may  be  speedily  transplanted  to  the  sphere  of  life  that  is 


more  congenial  to  them,  and  for  which  they  an  to  pn. 
eminently  suited.  Mr.  Challis  referred  to  (^wiek  in  in 
best  days,  and  spoke  of  the  men  who  were  gianu  then.  H« 
hoped  that  a  gardening  school  would  be  established  « 
WUley. 

Mr.  Mclndoe  said,  as  one  from  the  North,  they  were  i«y 
glad  to  be  able  to  come  down  to  the  Chiswick  show  and  tke 
gardeners'  dinner,  and  hoped  that  the  latter  would  beooae 
an  annual  institotion. 

Mr.  Richard  Dean,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  The  Gardening  Charities."  Some  are  boood  to  go 
under  In  life's  struggle,  he  said,  and  for  such  the  Gtrdaooi 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  was  founded  in  183&  As  thii 
Institution  falls  short  of  its  possibilities,  so  the  messsretf 
support  given  to  it  also  falls  short.  Mr.  Dean  advocaUdtt* 
claims  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and  (he 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society  in  a  very  able  nuoser. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  replied,  and  urged  all  those  present  id 
try  and  help  gardeners  less  fortunate  than  themselves.  Mt 
H.  B.  May  and  Mr.  C.  Curtis  also  replied  to  this  toast. 

Mr.  Owen  Thomas  gave  the  toast  of  *'  The  HorticnltsBri 

ress,"  and  eulogised  the  services  rendered  by  sardeoi^ 
Journals  in  the  advancement  of  the  art,  and  of  their  ew- 
ready  help  to  all  movements  worthy  of  support. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Masters,  Mr.  George  Gordon  brieij 
replied. 

Mr.  W.  Crump  proposed  "  The  Horticultural  Trwle,''  t* 
which  Mr.  Arthur  Sutton,  Mr.  George  Bnnyard,  Mr.  Gedp 
Dickson,  and  Mr.  Peter  Kay  replied. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The  Chainnsn  isd 
Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild,"  which  was  given  with  moiiaj 
honours.  The  meeting  closed  with  thanks  to  Mr.  0*«s 
Thomas,  Mr.  A.  Dean,  and  the  committee  for  their  antnoas 
labours. 


Gladiolus  pPinoeps.  —  This  splendid 
Gladiolus  has  been  for  some  weeks  a  gloriooigigfat 
Well-grown  flowers  are  fully  6  inches  in  diametv, 
and  their  colour — a  glowing  scarlet — renders  then 
remarkably  striking  in  the  garden.  Strong  spika 
will  reach  a  height  of  5  feet  and  carry  eighteen  to 
twenty  flowers.  These  are  produced  io  succeuioo, 
not  more  than  two  being  usually  expanded  at  tM 
same  time,  so  that  the  spike  retains  its  decor&tiie 
qualities  for  a  month  or  more.  This  fine  hjbrid, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  G.  cmentos  and  G. 
Childsii,  was  first  offered  to  the  public  at  £1 
sterling  per  oorm.  As  it  is,  however,  perfecdj 
hardy  and  reproduces  itself  freely  by  means  of  off* 
sets,  it  has  already  fallen  to  less  than  a  fifth  of 
that  price,  and  should  in  the  near  future  beoooe 
sufficiently  cheap  to  obtain  an  entry  into  tk 
majority  of  gardens,  which  will  gain  eoormoiBl; 
by  its  introduction.  It  appears  to  succeed  eqoi^ 
well  in  soils  of  very  dissimilar  character.— S.  W.f. 

PottinfiT  and  plantinfir  bulbs. -i 

very  common  mistake  in  the  potting  or  pl&n&^of 
bulbs  is  to  delay  that  operation  till  thejkn 
suffered  considerably  from  being  kept  out  d  tke 
ground  so  long,  and  consequently  the  disphycC 
flowers  is  much  inferior  to  what  would  othenris 
have  been  the  case.  The  solid  bulba,  8oeh  ii 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  are  less  affected  than  muy 
others,  but  when  exposed  for  sale,  as  may  be  oftei 
seen  up  to  Christmas  or  even  later,  failnrs  is  nR 
to  result.  Unless  there  are  some  ezceptioiiil 
circumstances  in  the  case,  all  of  what  arekoovnai 
Dutch  bulbs  should  be  in  their  permanent  qaaitoi 
by  the  end  of  October  at  least,  and  many  of  tk 
smaller  kinds  a  month  earlier  than  that  TV* 

Sretty  little  Ixias  and  Sparaxts  soon  lose  a  gm  < 
eal  of  their  vitality  if  kept  too  long  out  of  tJn 
ground,  and  the  Freesias,  which  reach  this  oooDiiy 
by  the  beginning  of  August,  are  often  sold  tvo  or 
three  months  later,  and,  of  course,  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.     Lilies,  again,  have  to  pat  np  witk  > 
deal  of  rough  treatment  in  this  respect,  the  kxa* 
scales  of  which  the  bulbs  are  comjposed  admittini 
a  circulation  of  air  and  allowing  them  to  dry  0O(* 
quickly  than  in  the  case  of  a  solid  balb.    i<t 
liilium  candidum   (the  earliest  of  all  to  P^)J 
often  planted  in  October  instead  of  ^^'^^'^ 
L.  Harrisii,  of  which  ripened  bulbs  from  Benm* 
reach  here  early  in  August  packed  in  ^** "[ 
stone  dust,  suffer  greatly  if  kept  out  of  ^^^^^ 
for  any  length  of  time  after  being  unpacked.  i» 
extent  to  which  bulbs  deteriorate  during  a  gi« 
time  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  place  aod  cob- 
ditions  under  which  they  are  kept,  out  in  ^^ 
of  those  for  sale  they  are  for  the  most  part  itorw 
in  hot  and  dry  warehouses,  where  the  exHjJJJ 
conditions  are  most  unfavourable  to  them-  ■!■• 
gardener  with  cool  storage  rooms  can,  oi  cooj* 
keep  bulbs  out  of  the  ground  without  injury  wrj 
longer  period  than  those  on  shelves  in  shopB  iw 
warehouses.  — T. 
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ud,  M  it  has  been  imported  in  considerable 
quntity  in  reoent  years,  it  is  now  far  from  being 
so  expensiye  Crocus  to  purchase.  It  has  now 
been  io  my  garden  for  a  number  of  years,  my 
origioal  oorms  coming  from  near  Brouasa,  where  it 
ii  very  plentiful.  During  all  these  years  it  has 
proTsa  a  most  pleasing  Crocus,  and  one,  too,  which 
has  ffiven  the  minimum  of  trouble,  all  that  it  has 
nquied  being  an  occasional  top-dressing  when 
some  of  the  oorms  had  beoome  bare  of  soil.  Now, 
however,  it  appears  to  stand  somewhat  in  need  of 
Uftinff  and  replanting,  as  the  oorms  are  becoming 
crowded  both  from  the  increase  by  offtiets  and  aUn 
by  the  number  of  self-sown  seedlings  which  havi? 
appeared,  not  only  in  the  border  but  also  in  th'.^ 
gravel  of  the  adjoining  path.  It  seeds  freely  every 
year,  and  it  thus  soon  increases  with  considerable 
nkpidiiy. 

Although     a     comparatively     small     Crocus, 
eipecially  when  compared   with    such    fine-8i:£ed 
lowers  as  those  of  C.  speciosus,  there  is  something 
exceedingly  attractive  about  the  blooms,  which 
have  been  called  bluish  lilac,  but  which  one  wouM 
prefer  to  say  are  pearl  blue.     They  are  almost 
telfcoloured  on  the  exterior,  though  towards  thts 
base  there  are  a  few  short,  deep-coloured  linef. 
The  interior  of    the   seg- 
nents  is  more  frequently 
deeply  lined,  but  this  fea- 
tore  varies   much    in   the 
individual     plants.        As 
already  said,    the    flowers 
are  a  kind  of  pearl  blue, 
bat  they   vary  greatly  in 
depth,  sume  approaching 
to  white,  and  pure  albinos 
have  also  been  fouod  among 
both  collected  plants  and 
seedlings.     The  leaves 
appear  after  the  flowers,  so 
that  C.  pulchellas   is  all 
the  better  of   being    car- 
peted with  a  low-growing 
pUot,  such  as  one  of  the 
Thymes,    but    the    draw- 
back is  that  such   carpet- 
ings  are  often  frequented 
by  alugs,  which    have  an 
ooDoxious  habit  of  eating 
ihroogh  the  tubes  of  the 
Crociwes,       S.  Aknott. 


be  reckoned 
on,  though  in 
this  excep- 
tional summer 
this  has  been 
conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 
Even  during  a 
cold  and  rainy 
season,  how- 
ever, Ipomcea 
nibro*oa?TOlea 
has  form  till  n 
%*'Blcorrie  awl 
much  -  appre  * 

in  the  j^iirtlftn, 
H.  W.  F, 


NEW  AND  RARE 
PLANTS. 


SENECIO    TANGUTICUS. 
VALUABLE  addition 
will    this    Chinese 
plant  prove  to  the 
few   species  of 
Senecio  now  grown 
in  i^ardena  for  their 
ornamenUl  folk^e  rather  than 
for  any  merit  their  llow^era  may 
jwjiisess.      The    small     yelifjw, 
starry  -  shaped     bkjaaoms    are 
abiiDcJintly  pradutied    in  largo 
pyraniidftl    patiicleB    oo   at  ems 
about  r>  feet  high.    The  (ulia^'e 
18  most  ornamental,  the  divi- 
sions  of    the    palm  ate  fy-lobed 
leaves    arc    deeply    cut    into 
segments,   thus    producing    an 
elegant  effect.     In  the  border 


IPOMCEA  RUBRO- 

CCERULEA. 
A  KoiE  on  this  Convol- 
vulus in  the  open  air 
appeared  on  page  206.  It 
liM  been  a  beautiful  sight 
with  me  against  a  sunny 
wall  in  the  open  for  the 
hat  six  weeks,  and  it  seems 
•traDge  that  bo  few  employ 
this  lovely  plant  for  the 
adornment  of  their  gardens 
during  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  The 
pale  blae  flowers,  from 
3  inchee  to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  are  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders,  and 
supply  a  tint  absolutely 
■nique  in  the  summer 
^en.  The  best  plan  is  to  raise  the 
•aeds  in  heat,  placing  them  separately 
w  4|-inch  pots  in  porous  soil,  and  to 
grow  the  plants  on  until  they  are  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  with  the  flower- 
ouda  formed.  They  should  be  planted  in 
ndi  soil  against  a  sunny  wall,  care  being 
taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots  in  turning 
them  out.  Thus  treated  they  receive 
no  check,  and  continue  to  make  growth 
Md  to  fonn  additional  flower-buds, 
»^uy  ascending  wire  or  string  strained 
ngWly  2  inches  or  so  away  from  the  wall. 
Atw  wdl  to  have  them  ready  to  put  out 
awut  the  end  of  June  or  oommenoement 
01  July,  irhoQ  ijQ^  weather  can  generally 


SBNECIO  TANGOTICUS   (REDUCED). 
(J: lowers  yeltaw,    SKoion  by  Messrs.  J,  VeUch  and  SonSj  Limited^  at  the  RuytjU  doiLicaltural Society  s  meetinj  on  September  iJ, 

and  then  given  an  award  of  merit.) 
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or  in  good  isolated  positions  on  the  lawn  this 
Senecio  will  prove  to  be  most  useful.  There  is  a 
fcood  plant  ot  it  growing  in  the  rock  garden  at 
Eew.  Messra  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  this  plant  before  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  September  16,  when  it  was  given  an  award 
of  merit. 


GARDENING  OFTHE  WEEK. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Gauliflowbbs. 

PLANTS  that  have  been  raised  from  seed 
sown  at  the  end  of  August  or  early  in 
September  will  now  be  ready  for 
pricking  out  into  cold  frames  or  band- 
lightB  to  stand  the  winter  for  an  early 
supply  of  heads  next  June.  Place  a 
layer  of  material  to  form  drainage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frame,  and  fill  up  to  within  9  inches  of  the 
glass  with  soil  that  is  not  too  rich.  Ordinary 
garden  soil  will  answer  provided  it  is  not  too 
impoverished  or  rich.  Make  it  fairly  firm,  and 
insert  the  young  plants  6  inches  apart  both  ways 
if  room  can  be  spared ;  they  should  not  be  inserted 
closer  than  5  inches  in  any  case.  Afibrd  a  good 
wateriuK  in,  no  more  will  then  be  required  for  some 
days.  Keep  the  lights  right  off  on  fine  days  and 
mild  nights,  and  replace  them  only  to  throw  oflF 
excessive  rains  and  frosts. 

Celxbiag. 
This  delicious  bulbous  vegetable  being  tender 
requires  lifting  and  storing  before  sharp  frosts 
occur.  The  method  advised  for  lifting  and  storing 
Turnips  will  answer  for  these,  viz.,  lift  and  trim  off 
the  tops  with  a  knife,  and  store  in  sand  or  dry 
earth  until  wanted  for  use.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  choice  vegetables  in  variety  are 
scarce,  Celeriac  makes  a  welcome  change,  and 
having  in  view  the  ease  with  which  this  plant  is 
cultivated  it  should  find  a  place  in  all  gardens. 
Gas  Limb. 
In  old  gardens  that  have  been  under  cultivation 
for  many  years  grubs  and  wire-worms  are  often 
very  troublesome,  and  as  these  are  hard  to 
extirpate  when  the  ground  is  cropped  it  behoves 
the  gardener  to  do  something  to  destroy  them 
when  it  is  vacant.  I  am  convinced  of  the  efficacy 
of  gas  lime  for  the  purpose,  provided  always  it 
is  used  judiciously  and  at  this  period  of  the  year. 
There  are  properties  in  the  material  harmful  to 
plant  life  if  mixed  with  the  soil  fresh  from  the 
works,  but  if  applied  thinly  upon  the  surface  of 
vacant  ground  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few 
weeks  before  diffging  it  in  to  allow  the  rank  gases 
to  pass  off  none  but  ffood  results  will  accrue. 

Large  quantities  of  manure  will  soon  be  required 
for  applying  to  the  vacant  plote.  In  well  regulated 
guxlens  there  is  an  out  of  the  way  part  of  the 
garden  set  apart  for  the  various  composts  required 
and  for  turning  and  mixing  manures.  Hedge 
clippings,  weeds,  and  other  rubbish  may  here  be 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  therefrom  mixed  with  stable 
or  other  manure,  when  well  turned  and  decomposed 
will  make  excellent  material  for  wheeling  on  to 
vacant  ground  that  it  is  intended  to  dig  or  trench. 
Where  stiff  soil  has  to  be  dealt  with  large  quantities 
of  charred  refuse  will  prove  very  beneficial  both 
when  used  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  manure  or 
road  scrapings. 
SUmeUigh  Abbey  Gardens. 


H.  T.  Maktik. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Strawbebbus. 
Planis  of  the  different  sorts  selected  for  early 
forcing  having  filled  their  pots,  which  are  generally 
small  and  full  of  roots,  some  little  care  will  be 
needed  in  their  management,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  watering,  as  an  excess  of  water  may  start 
the  most  prominent  crowns,  and  the  want  of  it 
seriously^  injure  the  roots  by  causing  the  soil 
to  shrink.  Later  plants  in  larger  poto  are  less 
liable  to  Bu£fer  in  this  way,  but  with  these  judicious 


waterings  until  the  time  arrives  for  storing  away 
are  important.  The  best  time  to  water  is  early 
morning,  when  every  plant  should  b^  examined 
and  supplied  for  the  day  without  wettins  the 
crown  or  foliage,  particularly  when  diluted  liauid 
manure  is  used.  Let  all  plants  be  kept  quite  clear 
of  weeds  and  runners,  and  give  an  abundance  of 
space  between  the  pots  to  let  in  light  and  warmth, 
which  will  facilitate  the  ripening  of  the  roots  as 
well  as  the  crowns.  Worms  often  find  their  way 
into  the  pots,  and  soon  do  considerable  mischief 
by  running  through  the  rich,  heavy  compost  and 
clogging  the  drainage.  Water  with  lime  water  to 
disl^ge  them  before  the  plants  are  stored  away 
for  the  winter. 

VlKBS. 

Late  houses  that  were  started  early  and  helped 
forward  with  fire-heat  will  now  be  finishing  crops 
of  ripe,  well-coloured  fruit,  which  may  be  expected 
to  hang  and  winter  better  than  Grapes  t^at  still 
require  fire-heat,  and  the  wood  and  foliage  being 
well  ripened.  All  lateral  growths  may  be  shortened 
back  to  prevent  crowdinff,  and  those  which  emanate 
from  the  base  of  the  buds  on  old  Vines  should  be 
cut  away.  As  days  and  nights  get  colder  graduallv 
reduce  the  temperature  to  a  minimum  of  50^,  with 
a  rise  of  say  10<>  on  fine  days,  and  ventilate  freely 
to  secure  a  circulation  of  air  when  external 
conditions  are  favourable,  but  keep  the  ground 
ventilators  closed  when  the  weather  is  wet.  The 
above  remarks  apply  to  black  Grapes ;  but  Muscats, 
when  quite  ripe,  will  keep  well  under  similar 
treatment.  Houses  in  which  Hamburghs  and 
other  thin-skinned  Grapes  are  hansing  must  be 
kept  dry  and  cool,  not  bv  having  all  the  ventilators 
open  every  dav,  but  by  keeping  them  closed  in  wet 
weather,  and  by  dispensing  with  fire-heat  as  much 
as  possible.  Look  over  the  bunches  at  least  twice 
a  week,  and  remove  every  faulty  berry  before  it 
has  time  to  taint  its  neighbour.  Discontinue 
sweeping  and  raking,  as  dust  soon  disfieures  the 
fruit.  Place  a  tarpaulin  over  the  external  borders 
from  this  time  until  all  the  Grapes  are  cut.  If 
manure  is  used  for  external  borders  of  early 
vineries  it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  buds 
are  on  the  move,  but  some  light  covering  may  be 
placed  over  the  roots  to  protect  them  from  cold, 
chilling  rains.  Many  people  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  expose  their  Vines  or  Peaches  to  the 
weather,  but  we  have  alwavs  felt  better  satisfied 
with  the  results  after  they  have  had  the  benefit  of 
fine  autumnal  rains  which  so  thoroughly  deanse 
the  foliage  and  buds  and  sweeten  inside  borders. 
If  maiden  Vines  are  still  growing  and  do  not  show 
a  disposition  to  ripen  properly,  this  process  may 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  maintaining  a  strong  dry 
heat  with  air  through  the  day,  and  by  shutting  off 
the  fire  and  keeping  the  house  cool  at  night.  Have 
fruiting  pot  Vines  pruned,  top-dressed,  and  placed 
in  position  ready  for  starting. 

Afadresfield  CouH,  W.  Ceump. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Carnations. 
All  layers  should  by  this  time  be  well  rooted  and 
fit  for  planting  out  in  their  permanent  quarters. 
The  early  part  of  October  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
time  to  plant.  Many  of  the  failures  one  hears  of 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation  in  the  open 
borders  can  be  attributed  to  late  planting,  also  the 
lifting  of  plants  after  frost  may  in  some  measure 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  The  beds  or 
borders  in  which  it  is  intended  to  plant  should  be 
well  prepared  ;  the  soil  should  not  be  over-rich 
nor  too  poor.  If  it  is  heavy  road  ^t  and  ashes 
horn  the  garden  fire  should  be  used  in  about  equal 

Sroportions.  If  possible  let  the  soil  be  tolerably 
ry  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots  away  from  the 
tongue  made  in  layering.  In  planting  the  roots 
should  be  well  covered  with  soil.  This  should  be 
well  pressed  round  them,  and  the  bed  altogether 
should  be  made  quite  firm.  However  much  we 
may  try  there  will  sure  to  be  some  losses  through 
the  winter,  and  it  is  well  to  have  some  plants  in 
store  for  filling  in  the  gaps  in  the  sprins.  I  find 
it  a  good  plan  to  lay  in  under  a  north  wall  a  stock 
sufficient    for  all   contingenciea.    Plants  treated 


thus  are  far  better  than  those  potted  np  sod 
wintered  in  cold  frames.  But  where  the  potting 
system  is  carried  out  there  is  the  same  neoeeBtj 
for  early  potting  as  for  early  planting,  lie 
layers  should  be  potted  singly  and  firmly  bto 
3-inch  pots,  well  watered,  and  stood  in  a  frame 

1)laced  in  an  open  position  and  with  the  lighti 
eft  entirely  off,  except  in  bad  weather. 

LiTTiNG  Tekdeb  Plants. 

Now  we  are  fairly  into  October  we  can  never  be 
sure  of  the  weather,  and  the  early  approtdi  of 
frost  being  very  probable  the  spade  should  be  ran 
round  some  of  the  tender  plants  with  the  view  to 
their  early  lifting.  The  large-flowered  Puv 
Daisies  come  in  verv  acceptable  for  cutiinff  wbeo 
the  frost  has  cleared  the  borders  of  outdoor  floven^ 
and  stand  well  in  water.  If  the  plants  are  hip 
it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  dull  day  for  the  lifrio^ 
The  operation  should  be  performed  carefully.  M 
up  directly,  give  a  gocM  soaking  of  water,  snd 
stand  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days  until  they  havt 
recovered  from  the  check  caused  by  removal  if 
the  small-flowered  variety  is  erown  a  few  of  tbeie 
may  also  be  lifted,  for  if  the  flowers  are  not  Tuefal 
the  plants  will  help  to  brighten  the  conservatoi? 
until  the  Chrysanthemums  are  ready.  PUnta 
from  a  good  strain  of  Marsarite  CamatioDB  may 
idso  be  potted  up.  Those  m>m  late  sowings  viQ 
now  be  just  coming  into  flower  and  be  brutliog 
with  flower-buds.  Cannas,  with  their  sthkiog 
foliage,  often  come  in  very  useful  where  tJie 
supply  of  large  Palms  and  Dracsenas  is  not  extoi- 
sive.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  look  through  beds  of 
seedling  Petunias  and  Verbenas  to  see  if  one  fan 
anything  special.  Sometimes  one  or  two  may  be 
considerably  in  advance  of  existing  varietieB,  and 
the  old  plants  may  in  this  case  be  also  potted  up. 

T.B.  Field. 

AskweUthorpe  Gardens,  Ncrwich, 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  glass  departmeal 
will  require  generally  looking  over,  as  the  Bammcr 
arrangements  must  now  give  way  or  be  modified 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  season.  Advaotip 
should  be  taken  to  clear  out  from  the  store  aal 
other  houses  all  plants  that  are  approachim  i 
condition  of  rest,  and  at  the   same  time,  ifr 


opportunity  occurs,  remove  all  the  occnpaotiaf 
the  houses  for  a  time,  and  give  the  interior!  a  good 
cleansing  with  hot  water  and  soft  soap.  After- 
wards syringe  them  thoroughly  with  water  ai  bot 
as  can  be  used.  Such  plants  as  Gloriosa  toperte 
and  G.  Plantii  that  flowered  early  ahonki  havetbe 
wood  ripened  correspondingly  early  by  placing  then 
in  a  light,  airy  house  where  the  temperatnre  doei 
not  exceed  55^  by  night,  at  the  same  time  with- 
holding moisture  from  both  root  and  atmoipiKn 
as  rapidly  as  the  condition  of  the  foliage  and  tteni 
of  the  plants  will  permit.  If  ripenra  too  noo, 
however,  the  tubers  often  refuse  to  start  readily  ia 
the  spring.  The  plants  from  the  lateet  batch  of 
Gloxinia  tuber  should  also  be  ripened.  Theproceai 
should  be  carried  out  as  gradually  as  povibie, 
for  if  too  hastily  done  the  tubers  are  liable  to 
start  prematurely  during  the  winter,  the  rcEob 
of  which  is  shrivelling  and  a  large  loss. 
Clkbodsndbon  Thomson je. 
If  ffrowing  in  large  pots  or  tubs  plants  ^ooid 
now  be  removed  into  a  cooler  house  and  ^^^P^ 
to  fuU  light  and  more  air.  Care  should  alto  be 
exercised  as  to  the  amount  of  water  siveo  at  the 
root,  as  growth  will  now  be  suspended  for  leTau 
months.  The  bark  of  the  current  year's  wood 
should  be  allowed  to  shrivel,  but  very  slightl;^ 
the  plant  will  not  start  again  in  the  ^f^^^ 
bushy  section  of  Clerodendron,  as  repreaented  by 
C.  faJlax,  should  also  undergo  a  process  of  ripouqg 
at  this  season  before  the  planU  are  cat  baet 
Should  they  bear  seed  encourage  the  ripeoiDg « 
the  same,  as  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  mxmf^ 
freely  and  seedling  plants  will  bloom  the  first  yev* 

DiFLADBNIAS 

are  frequently  termed  evergreens,  but  ^f^ 
treatment  is  to  ripen  the  wood  by  gn^»»^{T^" 
holding  the  moisture  given  at  the  root,  so  tw  ^ 
plants  oast   their   foliage  by  the  early  ptft « 
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December,  bat  under  any  cironmstanoes  avoid  an 
excess  of  moisture  to  the  roots  from  this  time. 
StroDg-growing  climbers,  such  as  AUamandas, 
Boagsinvilleas,  Bigoonias,  &o.,  should  have  the 
late  sappy  wood  removed  entirely.  Except  in  the 
CAM  of  AJlamsndas  do  not  shorten  the  shoots. 
Lapagkbias. 

The  youns  wood  of  these  frequently  becomes 
mach  entangled.  Where  the  knife  has  to  be  used 
remove  the  shoots  the  full  length,  as,  if  shortened 
back,  the  evil  is  only  aggravated.  As  regards 
moisture  at  the  root,  this  plant  is  an  exception  to 
tkoee  previously  referred  to,  and  should  not  at  any 
time  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Phrynium  varie- 
gstnm  will  now  do  with  a  less  liberal  supply  of 
moisture  and  more  light  before  beinff  allowea  to 
die  down  for  the  winter.  Freesias  and  Lachenalias 
ihst  have  started  into  growth  should  be  gradually 
inured  to  light,  and  as  they  become  strong  place 
ihem  near  the  ^lass  in  a  light,  cool  pit.  The 
Mrliest  lot  of  Pnmulas  should  now  be  given  plenty 
of  room  in  a  light,  airy  position  in  a  pit  where  a 
little  pipe-heat  can  be  introduced  in  damp,  dull 
weather. 

Wendaixr.  J.  Jaques. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN. 


APPLE    BEAUTY    OF    KENT. 

FEW  varieties  of  Apples  jpive  better 


of  Kent 


results  from  young  dwarf  trees  than 
does  the  cooking  variety  Beauty 
of  Kent.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration furnishes  plenty  of  evidence 
in  support  of  this  statement  Beauty 
is  a  large  and  handsome  Apple,  a 
vigorous  ffrower,  and  a  good  bearer.  It  forms 
either  a  large  pyramid  or  a  standard  with 
satisfactory  results.  This  Apple  is  seen  at 
its  best  when  given  garden  culture  in  a  warm 
soil  and  grafted  upon  the  Paradise  stock.  In 
cold  and  uncongenial  soils  it  loses  quality.  It 
is  iD  season  from  November  to  January.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  in  the  Langley  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and  Sons,  Limited. 


GRAPES  AT  MELTON  CONSTABLE. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Grapes 
from  these  gardens  have  been  so  prominent  at 
shows,  especially  at  Shrewsbury,  that 
readers  of  Thb  Garden  will  be  interested 
io  them,  eepeoially  when  it  is  known 
what  wonderful  crops  are  produced 
aonoally  by  Mr.  Shinsler.  Iiet  those 
intereeted  in  Grape  culture  hear  that  a 
tingle  Vine  produces  in  one  season  six 
dozen  bunches,  not  one  of  them  less  than 
31b.,  and  many  weighing  as  much  as  6lb., 
and  they  will  be  curious  to  know  how 
such  results  are  obtained,  and  especially 
when  such  a  prize  as  the  champion  vase 
for  Grapes  is  carried  off  by  these  ounches, 
as  was  the  case  last  year  at  Shrewsbury. 

Too  manv  persons  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  Vines  which  win  high  honours 
ai  leading  shows  are  allow^  to  bear 
a  small  number  of  bunches.  This  is 
not  80  with  the  Vines  at  Melton,  as  I 
know,  having  seen  them  annually  during 
the  last  five  years.  True,  Mr.  Shingler 
did  not  again  carry  off  the  coveted  prisce 
this  season.  It  is  but  fair  to  him,  how- 
ever, to  siy  that  the  conditions  were  so 
altered  as  practically  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  he  should  win  this  year,  for  he 
i\ow  not  cultivate  the  varieties  especially 
catered  for,  viz.,  Muscats.  A  note  on 
how  such  wonderful  results  are  obtained 
may  be  iiead  with  interest  and,  perhaps, 
pro6t. 

The  vineries  at  Melton  Constable  are 
spanroofed,  %  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide. 
In  the  autumn  of  1894  four  such  houses 
M  these  were  erected.  They  are  parallel 
to  each  other  and  run  north  and  south,  so 


that  all  sidee  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  sun 
and  light.  The  height  of  the  vineries  admits  of 
14-feet  rafters.  Instead  of  planiina  thirty  Vines 
on  each  side  of  every  house  in  the  orthodox  manner, 
as  many  cultivators  would  have  done,  thus  requir- 
ing no  less  than  240  Vines  —  a  serious  item  in 
expenditure— only  twenty-four  were  planted,  six 
in  each  house  for  permanent  bearing.  Planting  was 
done  in  the  spring  of  1895,  one  Vine  in  the  centre 
of  each  side,  the  remaining  four  a  few  feet  from 
each  end.  So  successful  has  been  the  srowth  that 
the  vineries  are  now  thoroughly  furnished.  No.  1 
house  was  planted  with  four  Vines  of  Madresfield 
Court  and  two  of  Gros  Maroc ;  No.  2  with  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  entirely;  No.  3  with  two  Gros 
Colmar  and  four  Alicante.  In  No.  4  house  there 
is  more  variety,  two  Vines  each  of  Gros  Maroc  and 
Gros  Colmar,  one  of  Ladv  Hastings,  and  one  of 
Alnwick  Seedling.  It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  but 
seven  varieties  are  cultivated.  The  borders  are 
entirely  inside,  and  were  made  on  the  piecemeal 
system. 

Mr.  Shinffler  is  a  firm  believer  in  a  restricted 
root  run.  He  knows  exactly  then  what  his  Vines 
receive  in  the  matter  of  stimulants.     Too  often  in 

Slantinff  Vines  more  rooting  space  is  given  than  is 
esirable;  the  cultivator  cannot  possibly  know 
what  the  roots  are  doing.  The  borders  are  3  feet 
deep,  6  inches  of  this  is  drainase  on  a  bed  of 
concrete.  In  the  preparation  of  the  compost  due 
attention  was  paid  to  the  natural  soil ;  as  this  was 
destitute  of  bme,  considerable  quantities  of  old 
lime  rubble  and  burnt  refuse,  with  some  slaked 
lime,  were  mixed  with  turf  cut  from  a  pasture,  no 
manure  of  any  kind  was  added.  The  border  was 
made  quite  firm,  so  that  the  roots  could  not  penetrate 
through  the  soil  rapidly,  in  quill-like  fashion.  Firm 
soil  is  admittedly  a  precursor  of  fibrous  roots,  and 
this  is  what  all  successful  Grape  growers  seek  to 
produce.  The  training  of  the  Vines  was  so  arranged 
that  two,  and  in  some  instances  three,  canes  were 
allowed  to  extend  the  first  year  for  providing 
future  rods.  Some  of  the  rods  were  trained 
horizontally  along  the  bottom  wire  to  the  risht 
and  left  of  the  main  stem.  From  the  horizontally- 
trained  basal  rods  growths  at  intervals  of  3  feet 
and  4  feet,  according  to  the  varieties,  were  trained 
directly  up  the  roof.  Mr.  Shingler  is  a  strict 
believer  in   ample   space   for   leaf  development, 

I  overcrowding  ot  the  growths  is  strictly  guarded 
against. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  success  here  is  the  splendid 

I  foliage,  thick  and  leathery  to  the  touch ;  no  undue 


grossness.  The  colour  is  all  that  oould  be  desired ; 
no  paleness  or  lack  of  chlorophylL  While  encou- 
raging ample  foliage  an  excess  of  j  it  is  not  allowed. 
One  good  leaf  thoroughly  exposed  to  light  and  air 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  a  flimsy  character  with  attenu- 
ated stalks,  the  result  of  overcrowding,  which  is 
all  too  common  in  an  ordinary  vinery  nowadays. 
In  laying  the  foundation  for  future  success  only  a 
short  length  of  leader  was  retained  annually.  Vines 
after  twenty  years'  cropping  should  produce  bunches 
as  large  at  the  base  of  the  Vine  as  at  the  extremity, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  restriction  at  first. 
If,  say,  6  feet  of  cane  is  allowed  to  remain  from 
the  leader  annually  the  rods  will  be  indifferently 
furnished  with  side  spurs.  As  might  be  expected 
in  Vines  of  such  growth  as  these,  surface-roots  are 
encouraged  and  are  present  in  quantity.  An  annual 
mulching  of  cow  manure  in  the  spring  does  much 
towards  inciting  the  multiplication  of  surface-roots. 
Dickson's  Vine  Manure  is  here  highly  thought  of ; 
it  is  dissolved  ovemiffht  and  applied  in  a  liquid 
state  next  morning.  Thinninff  the  bunches  is  also 
paid  ffreat  attention  to.  Nowhere  can  better 
examples  of  such  large-berried  varieties  as  Gros 
Maroc  and  Gros  Colmar  be  seen ;  each  berry  has 
suffacient  space  to  swell  in  and  no  more.  This  is 
a  point  in  Grape  exhibiting  not  always  receiving 
as  much  attention  as  it  deserves.  Many  first  prizes 
are  annually  lost  through  this  defect. 

A  word  as  to  the  results  attained  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  year  after  plantins,  viz.,  1896, 
each  Vine  was  allowed  to  carry  twelve  bunches. 
The  year  following,  1897,  twenty -five  bunches  were 
taken  from  each  Vine.  In  1898  Alnwick  Seedling 
was  bearing  forty-three  well-developed  bunches 
with  full-sized  berries,  the  colour  perfect ;  Ali- 
cante, forty  bunches,  many  weighing  51b.,  several 
71b.  ;  Gros  Colmar,  with  forty  bunches,  many 
would  turn  the  scale  at  61b.  In  the  case  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  one  Vine  carried  sixty  bunches,  many 
weighing;  41b.  each,  the  berries  large,  and  of  that 
amber  tint  of  colour  which  renders  this  Grape  so 
popular.  Last  year,  1902,  the  crop  results  were 
extraordinary,  and  these  Vines  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  the  Shrewsbury  Cup,  the  quality 
was  so  excellent  in  spite  of  the  enormous  crop. 
Madresfield  Court  carried  no  fewer  than  seventy 
bunches  ;  Gros  Colmar,  sixty  -  seven  ;  Alnwick 
Seedling,  fifty -one  ;  Gros  Maroc,  seventy-five ;  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  sixty  bunches,  many  weigh- 
ins  4Ib.  each. 

Mr.  Shingler  has  a  strong  liking  for  raisins  new 
varieties.     Lady  Hastings,  to  wit,  originatea  here 
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as  a  aport  from  Muscat  Hamburgh.  In  appearance 
it  is  much.like  Madresfield  Court-— in  shape  and 
colour  of  the  berries  as  well  as  in  formation  of  the 
bunch.  The  flavour  of  the  parent  is  preserved  in 
its  progeny  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Fertilisation 
is  easy,  the  berries  "  set "  evenly,  and  there  is  no 
cracking  of  the  skin— a  defect  with  Madresfield 
Court.  Several  seedlings  are  also  on  trial.  One 
especially  deserving  notice  is  a  cross  between  Gros 
Coimar  and  Lady  Hastings.  I  fear,  however,  the 
new  comer  does  not  possess  much  of  the  latter's 
flavour,  but  it  certainly  colours  more  easily  than 
Gros  Coimar.  Even  Vines  growing  in  small  pots 
carrying  small  as  well  as  large  bunches  popse^s  a 
density  of  colour  and  bloom  much  more  resembling 
Gros  Maroc  than  Gros  Coimar.  No  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  *<  finishing"  this  Grape,  whether 
the  Vines  are  confined  to  pots  or  planted  out  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Certainly  it  is  easier  of  culti- 
vation than  Gros  Coimar,  and  for  that  reason  is 
valuable;  it  even  keeps  longer  than  that  variety. 
This  is  another  point  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Shingler 
evidently  thinks  well  of  it,  judging  from  the  stock 
he  is  working  up.  E.  Molyneux. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

ALPINE     FLOWERS      AT      COMELY 
BANK,    EDINBURGH. 

FOR  many  years  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Cunningham,  Eraser  and  Co.,  at  Comely 
Bank,  Edinburgh*  a  short  distance  from 
where  Thomas  Carlyle  lived  for  some 
years,  have  been  among  the  few  in 
Scotland  where  alpine  flowers  are  con- 
sidered a  speciality.  They  are  yearly  visited  by 
an  increasing  number  of  amateur  growers  on  the 
search  for  new  plants  or  for  old  ones  to  replace 
the  inevitable  losses.  A  recent  visit  showed 
no  abatement  of  the  interest  taken  in  these 
flowers  by  the  firm,  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  collection  shows  that  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
present  manager  of  this  department,  Mr.  Austin. 
Within  the  last  year  or  two,  two  large  rockeries 
have  been  erected  for  the  better  display  of  the 
flowers  in  a  natural  way,  and  these  are  occupied 
bv  many  good  plants,  although  the  greater  portion 
of  the  stock  is  grown  in  pots  in  frames  for  the 
convenience  of  purchasers. 

Saxifrages  are  very  largely  cultivated,  and  the 
moist  season  seems  to  have  suited  these  popular 
rock  plants  unusually  well,  as  all  the  sections  were 
in  capital  order.  There  are  many  rare  ones  and 
others  not  at  all  plentiful  in  British  nurseries, 
besides  the  commoner  epecies  and  varieties  which 
are  more  f  requen tly  seen.  The  Saxifrages  culti vated 
cannot  all  be  detailed,  but  one  may  mention  such 
as  S.  Grisebachii,  S.  zuthrieana  variegata,  S. 
Elizabethse,  S.  Salomoni,  S.  Boydii,  S.  Boydii  alba, 
S.  kolenatiana,  and  the  new  encrusted  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  and  named  Dr.  Ramsey, 
with  the  scarce  S.  Ferdinandi-Coburgi.  Alpine 
Primulas  are  also  numerous,  and  no  one  need  desire 
to  see  finer  grown  plants  of  such  species  as  P. 
frondosa,  which  is  in  great  quantity,  or  of  the 
comparatively  small  stock  of  the  uncommon  P. 
Buffrutescens. 

A  plant  very  largely  cultivated  here  is  the 
beautiful  little  Morisia  hypogaea.  Dwarf  Cam- 
panulas are  also  in  great  numbers,  and  on  the 
rockery  one  observed  some  good  forms  of  C. 
carpatica  such  as  Robert  Parker,  and  some  good 
varieties  of  C.  garganica,  including  the  scarce 
lovely  white  form  C.  garganica  hirsuta  alba. 
Achilleas  are  also  well  represented,  and  one  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  A.  ageratifolia  (Anthemis 
Aizoon)  having  given  a  double-flowered  sport  here. 
This  is  being  propagated,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it 
will  prove  permanent.  The  double  variety  of 
Gypsophila  paniculata  is  also  cultivated,  though 
the  difficulties  of  propagation  will  probably  always 
keep  this  plant  high  in  price.  G.  repens  monstrosa 
is  easier  to  increase  here.  Another  plant  which  is 
difficult  to  propagate  is  the  pretty  and  curious 
Astragalus  Tragacantha,  a  fine  plant  of  which  was 
on  one  of  the  rockeries.     Near  it  was  the  pretty 


Helianthemum  lunulatum,  a  valuable  thing  on 
account  of  its  beauty  and  its  lateness  of  blooming. 
Several  other  Sun  Roses  were  noted,  but  one  which 
is  at  its  best  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  a 
season  like  this  is  worthy  of  special  note.  Mr. 
HiU-Normand*s  double  yellow  Sun  Rose,  Jubilee, 
was  also  in  bloom.  It  is  a  very  pretty  one,  ami 
superior  to  the  ordinary  double  yellow  Helianthe- 
mums.  One  was  pleased  to  see  a  large  quantity  of 
the  distinct  Lobelia  Tupa,  though  this  is  not  con- 
sidered very  hardy  in  the  Edinburgh  district. 
There  was  also  a  good  stock  of  the  Ramondias  and 
Haberlea  rhodopensis.  Hardy  Geraniums  were 
also  in  considerable  numbers,  among  them  being 
the  scarce  G.  sessiliflorum,  although  out  of  flower. 
The  allied  Erodiums  are  also  in  some  variety,  E. 
ffuttatum  being  prettily  in  flower,  though  past  its 
best.  This  is  one  of  the  few  nurseries  where  one 
meets  with  the  pretty  Leucnjum  autumnale  in 
bloom,  and  equally  pure,  though,  of  course  of 
entirely  difierent  character  were  the  white  flowers 
of  Linum  salsoloides,  a  good  alpine  Flax,  far  too 
little  grown  for  late  bloom. 

One  might  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space  by  men- 
tioning other  plants,  but  there  are  too  many  things 
which  might  be  named  to  venture  upon  further 
detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  leading 
genera  of  alpine  flowers  are  represented  by  both 
rare  and  common  species  suitable  for  the  rockery. 
This  remark  is  intended  to  include  plants  of  a 
shrubby  character,  for  which  this  nursery  has  long 
been  noted.  S.  Arnott. 

MESSRS.  ROBERT  P.  KER  AND 
SONS,  LIVERPOOL. 
Although  Messrs.  Ker's  nursery  does  not  rank 
among  the  most  extensive  (it  covers  about 
twelve  acres  of  ground),  it  certainly  is  worthy 
of  inclusion  among  plant  -  growing  establish- 
ments in  England  which  have  a  special  interest. 
For  many  years  the  name  of  this  firm  has  been 
associated  with  the  Amaryllis,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  efiorts  of  Mr.  Ker 
have  materially  assisted  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  this  flower  during  the  last  decade. 
But  besides  the  Amaryllis  (of  which  all  the  horti- 
cultural world  knows),  Messrs.  Ker  grow  several 
other  plants  particularly  well— in  fact,  they  make 
them  a  speciality;  they  are  Crotons,  Cyclamen, 
and  in  a  lesser  desree  Palms  and  pot  Vines,  while 
they  cultivate,  o?  course,  a  collection  of  general 
nursery  stock,  including  hardy  plants  and  plants 
under  glass. 

We  will  mention  first  the  Amaryllis,  for  doubt- 
less Mr.  Ker  would  class  them  as  most  important. 
Not  only  are  these  plants  well  grown  in  this  Liver- 
pool nursery,  but  Messrs.  Ker  often  exhibit  them 
well  also.  And  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  to 
very  considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  upholding 
the  fame  of  Enslish -grown  Amaryllis  was  well 
exemplified  by  the  splendid  exhibit  Bent  to  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  show.  The  plants  were 
universally  admired,  as  well  for  the  good  culture 
evidenced  as  for  the  distinct  and  finely-coloured 
varieties  included.  At  the  time  we  noted  the  best 
of  them,  so  there  is  no  need  to  do  so  again,  and, 
in  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so  alto- 
gether, for  they  are  over.  We  must,  however, 
mention  one  variety  called  Exquisite ;  it  is  un- 
doubted I  v  one  of  the  best  yet  raised.  It  is  a  large 
symmetrical  bloom  of  most  attractive  colour, 
crimson  -  lake  margined  with  white.  Primrose 
Queen,  also  a  large  flower  and  almost  white,  is 
worthy  of  special  note.  Several  houses  are  filled 
with  Amaryllis,  all  of  which  are  growing  in  pots. 
A  great  many  are  unflowered  seedlings,  and  as 
they  are  already  vigorous  plants,  with  eight  or 
nine  leaves  each,  some  are  certain  to  flower  next 
year.  We  were  informed  that  as  a  rule  about 
two  years  and  eight  months  elapse  between  the 
times  of  seed  sowing  and  flowering.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  the  exact  composition  of  the  soil 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  potted,  viz. ,  three  parts  of 
loam,  one  part  of  leaf -soil,  with  a  fair  quantity  of 
sand  and  some  artificial  manure  intermixed.  The 
plants  are  growing  in  low,  wide,  span-roof  houses 
that  admit  a  maximum  of  light.  They  remain  in 
these  warm  houses  during  summer  and  are  wintered 


in  others  unheated,  but  from  which,  oC  oukm, 
frost  is  excluded.  It  should  be  mratioDed  ib 
that  the  plants  are  plunged  almost  to  the  pct^ 
rims  in  a  oed  of  ashes.  They  are  well  lyri^ 
during  bright  weather. 

Crotons  are  hardly  a  less  important  item  tki 
the  Amaryllis.  The  Aigburth  Ifursery  (as  Uop. 
Ker's  nursery  is  known)  is  the  home  of  aefn! 
well-known  Crotons  ;  we  may  mention  forinattaoB 
Aigburth  G«m,  with  pretty  leaves  of  the  fan 
known  as  *'  interrupted  "  (each  leaf  coosistiipfi' 
rantly  of  two  leaves  joined  together  by  a  thitaH 
and  Aigburthensis  with  narrow,  green  imigiEci 
yellow  centred  foliage,  both  these  popular  art 
were  raised  in  the  Aigburth  Nursery.  Besdi 
these  all  the  best  of  other  raisers'  varieticA  at 
cultivated.  We  saw  many  good  plants  of  Gnta 
Reidii,  Flamineo,  Prince  of  Wales,  Havkes, 
anetumensis,  and  other  good  ones. 

The  Cyclamen,  too,  were  splendid,  and,  lib  tk 
other  plants  mentioned,  their  culture  is  evidnl^ 
perfectly  understood.  Thousands  of  plants,  leoBSl^ 
potted  into  flowering  pots,  were  in  the  beiti 
health,  and  most  creaitable  to  the  cnltiTBtft 
Among  other  plants  grown  under  glass  that  §boril 
be  mentioned  are  Palms  and  Cannas.  The  fetal 
are  largely  grown,  and  among  the  latter  we  sotiai 
several  new  varieties  that  are  as  good  as  vck« 
seen  this  year.  For  size  of  bloom  and  ikhsoi  d 
colouring  they  were  all  one  could  wish,  and  deB4 
St  rated  forcibly  the  ereat  improvement  Uat 
been  made  in  this  £>wer  of  late  yean.  W 
reference  to  the  plants  growine  out  of  doon 
will  not  write  of  them  in  detail  further  than  to 
that  ampng  shrubs  the  Hollies  were  most  noticeik 
many  good  varieties  are  cultivated,  and  m 
some  large  plants  of  several.  Fruit  trees  ire 
grown  in  quantity,  and  the  same  may  be  ml 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials. 


THE     INDOOR     GARDEI 

THE    MOST   USEFUL    PALMS. 

(Contimted  from  pofft  17 i.) 

Propagation. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  Bfe 
all  the  Palms  described  m 
creased  only  bv  seed,  dm 
which  is  ripoDed  in  this  ooil 
As  some  of  them  at  lea«t  ^1 
long  retain  their  gen 
power  they  are  as  a  rule  sown  aa  soon  ss  , 
after  arrival,  hence  nurserymen  seldom  o0isrM 
for  sale,  preferring  to  sow  them  and  sell  the  f 
plants  at ler wards.  Nevertheless,  tbey  eH 
sometimes  obtained,  for  large  qujantitaes  sis 
in  the  London  auction  rooms.  In  soviog  ] 
seeds  it  will  be  found  that  they  germiiiate  si 
more  readily  if  soaked  for  twenty-four  hBtf 
water  at  a  temperature  of  80^  to  90^,  but  Be(< 
The  pans  prepared  for  sowing  the  seed  sf 
thoroughly  but  not  excessively  drained, 
suitable  compost  for  the  purpose  is  isof 
lightened  by  a  little  well-deoayed 
peat  and  sand.     This  soil  moat  be  presKd 


.place 

to  plunge  the  pans  in  a  gentle  bottom  beat  m, 
stove,  but  though  established  plants  of  nfll 
them  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse,  yet  vhef 
greatly  helped  by  a  little  additional  beat  in 
their  earlier  stages.  After  sowing  anlficisot 
should  be  given  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  moil 
the  saturation  stage  must  be  avoided.  Wki 
youns  plants  make  their  appearance  a  good 
pot  tnem  off  singly  into  small  pots  is  jasiM 
first  leaf  is  developed,  for  if  done  then  the 
start  away  into  the  new  soil,  whereas  if  aUos 
grow  larger  before  potting  many  of  them  wil 
greatly  the  check  of  removaL  Small  pots  M 
be  chosen  for  the  first  potting,  as  most  FUat 
when  large  are  impatient  of  a  mass  of  soil 
the  roots.  A  compost  such  as  that  in 
seed  was  sown,  will,  if  passed  throagh  a  sisvs^ 
half  an  inch  mesh,  do  well  for  potting  off  tbe 
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pJante.  After  pottiog  they  should,  if  possible,  be 
igsin  plunged  in  a  ^eotle  bottom  heat,  as  if  checked 
daring  ihar  earlier  stages  they  take  a  long  time  to 
sUrt  sgaiiL  A  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  is  bene- 
ficial even  among  small  Palms;  indeed,  freanent 
syringing  will  generally  keep  the  soil  almost  if  not 
quite  noist  enoagh.  As  the  pots  set  full  of  roots 
the  plants  must  of  course  be  shifted  into  larger 
onei.  The  seeds  of  many  Palms  germinate  very 
irregularly,  that  is  to  say,  a  few  only  will  make 
their  appearance  at  first,  and  from  time  to  time 
aome  more  will  posh  through  the  soiL  When  this 
happens  the  early  ones  should  be  carefully  lifted 
with  a  pointed  stick  without  di8turbin£|  the  others, 
and  then  potted  into  small  pots,  leaving  the  pan 
ontil  another  crop  appears  above  ground. 

CULTUBX. 

Pklma  as  a  rule  succeed  best  in  a  fairly  shaded 
ilroctore,  and  atmoepheric  moisture  is  also  bene- 
ficial, hence  they  may  with  advantage  be  syringed 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  also  tends  to  keep 
them  free  from  red  spider,  which,  if  the  structure 
ii  kept  too  hot  and  dry,  is  in  the  case  of  some 
nrtB  apt  to  cause  the  foliage  to  turn  yellow.  The 
•moont  of  water  required  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  condition  of  the  roots,  as  in  the  case  of  well- 
rooted  and  drained  plants  it  is  scarcely  possible 
daring  the  summer  to  give  them  too  much,  whereas 
if  they  have  been  newly  potted  the  watering  must 
be  carefally  done,  otherwise  the  fresh  soil  into 
which  the  roots  have  not  yet  penetrated  will  turn 
•oar,  and  the  plant  is  consequently  liable  to  fall 
into  ill-health. 

YaltM  may  be  potted  at  any  time  from  March  to 
Augoat,  but  the  best  months  for  the  purpose  are 
April  and  May.  For  most  Palms  a  loamy  soil  is 
mors  or  less  necessary  ;  a  suitable  compost  for  all 
free-growing  Palms  is  good  turfy  loam  two-thirds 
or  three-quarters,  according  to  its  consistency, 
ind  the  remainder  made  up  of  leaf-mould,  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Repotting  should  not 
be  done  unless  necessary,  for  Palms  are  often 
irreparably  injured  by  being  put  in  pots  too  large 
for  them.  Many  of  this  class  of  plants  form  stout 
deep-descending  roots,  which  coil  around  the 
bottom  and  lift  the  ball  of  soil  out  of  its  place. 
For  each  as  these  an  ordinary  shaped  pot  is  not 
deep  enough  unless  its  diameter  is  far  too  ^reat, 
benoe  many  cultivators  that  are  conveniently 
lituted  as  to  a  pottery  have  pots  made  consider- 
ably deeper  than  usual  for  some  of  the  Palms. 
When  tne  roots  are  tightly  coiled  round  the 
bottom  of  the  bedl  the  crocks  that  were  originally 
pat  in  for  drainage  should  not  be  removed,  as  it  is 
impoitible  to  do  so  without  bruising  the  roots, 
which  will  soon  injure  the  plant.  The  soil  should 
be  preeeed  down  moderately  firm,  particular  care 
beiog  taken  not  to  leave  any  vacant  spaces  around 
the  old  ball  of  earth.  Palms  of  all  kinds  are 
greatly  benefited  by  the  foliage  being  kept  quite 
clean,  and  if  necessary  they  must  be  thoroughly 
sponged.  If  scale  makes  its  appearance  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine, 
and  if  carefully  sponged  with  soft  soap  dissolved 
in  warm  water  these  pests  may  soon  be  eradicated 
while  they  are  still  few  in  number,  but  if  allowed 
to  increase  they  are  not  so  readily  destroyed. 
Palme  are  benefited  by  an  occasional  dose  of 
liquid  manure  or  one  of  the  many  soluble  manures 
that  are  now  on  the  market. 

As  seedling  Palms  make  slow  progress  during 
their  earlier  stages,  most  people  buy  them  from 
nnreeries  when  they  have  attained  a  fair  siase.  In 
purchaaing  plants  in  this  way  remember  that 
where  PalmB  are  grown  in  quantity  for  sale  they 
are  kept  much  warmer  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
tor  them,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  a  saleable 
Mze  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise  would. 
Such  being  the  case,  when  Palms  are  obtained 
Horn  Qureenee  the  better  way  will  be  gradually  to 
b*rden  them  oflf  before  they  are  treated  as  plants 
that  have  not  had  such  a  tender  upbringing. 

PaLUS  IK  THB  DWKLLING-HOUSE. 

Enqniries  are  frequent  as  to  the  treatment  of 
ralma  in  the  dwelling-house.  A  good  sponging 
with  milk- warm  water  about  once  in  ten  days  or  a 
lortmght  on  the  under  sides  as  well  as  on  the  upper 
auriacee  of  the  leaves  is  very  beneficial,  except  in 


very  oold  weather.  Then  in  summer  the  well- 
rooted  ones  should  be  liberally  watered,  but  on  no 
account  must  the  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
ornamental  pots,  vases,  or  saucers  in  which  they 
may  be  placed.  The  plants  should  never  be  so 
placed  that  the  sun  after  8  a.m.  shines  directly  on 
them.    In  winter  remember  that  the  window  is 


attractive.  They  are  as  large  as  a  florin,  and 
profusely  borne  on  stems  3i  feet  higk  It  is 
without  doubt  an  excellent  autumn-flowering 
plant 

TOWN  FRONT  GARDENS  AND  HOUSE 

DECORATIONS. 
While   it  may  be  unfair    to   assume   that    the 
boruui|h    of  Kingston-on-Thames   is  alone  in  its 
efforta  to  promote  the  beautifying  of  the  town  by 
Q&onug  prizes  for  front  flower  gurdens  and  house 
front  or  window  floral  decoration,  yet  does  it  set 
an  example  which  towns  universally  might  well 
follow.      Recently  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  com- 
petitions was  held,  and  now  for  their  purpose  the 
ttiwii  ia  divided  into  north  and  south  sections, 
tb@t«    being    in   area    and    in   population   about 
«qqa].     There   are    in    each   section    classes   for 
gardens  over  half  a  rod  in  area  and  for  smaller 
ou^s,   abo    for    the    handsomest    house    front  or 
window  floral  decoration.     There  are  five  prizes  in 
each    class,   the   highest   amount   bein^  20s.,   or 
thirty  prizes  in  all.     The  entries  are  limited  to 
houses  not  rated  over  £20,  and  of  that  character 
there  are  literally  thousands  in  the  borough,  as 
th@  working  class  element  largely  dominates.     The 
judgLDg  is  done  as  a  rule  during  the  month  of 
AuKuett   not  only  thus  enabling  competitors   to 
havo  their  gardens  well  furnished,  but  they  are 
Aim  thus  eompelled   to  keep  them   in   the    best 
pqsBiblu  condition  well  through  the  summer.     The 
coni{>eutors  include  persons  of  diverse  vocations — 
garden  Labourers,  small  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 
ordinary  labourers.     There  seems  to  be  no  limit 
to    the    vocations,    which    includes    men    having 
aasoDtially  sarden  tastes,  and   the    competitions 
ahow  in  a  u>rcible  way  that  true  gardeners  are 
Ihoei)  boro  to  gardening  rather  than  those  who  may 
become  gardeners  accidentally.     Efforts  to  depict 
BQme  of  these  small  wardens    have  hardly  been 
succeeflfol  because  of  their  severe  limitations  and 
artificial  surroundings.     House  fronts   come    out 
buaL,  and  the  photograph  shows,  though  perhaps 
imperfectly,  one  of  the  prettiest  town  fronts  to  be 
B&ibii  on  a  labourer's  cottage  anywhere.     It  is  the 
refiidenc^  and  work  of  an  employ^  of  the  corpora- 
tion  named   Norris.      This  man,  who 
is,  we  believe,  a  carter,  has  secured  the 
first  prize  in  the  house  front  class  on 
his  side  of  the  town  each  year,  but  his 
arran^ment  has  never  hoeu  prettier 
than  it  is  this  season.     The  cottage  is 
one  of  a  row  looking  north-east,  and 
situate   in    the    Cambridge    Road,    a 
thoroughfare    along   which   passes   a 
heavy  traffic.     The  face  of  the  cottage 
is    neatly    draped    with    Amnelopsis, 
thus  forming  an  admirable  background 
and  framing  for  the  well-filled  window 
boxes  on  the  sills  above  and  below,  and 
also  for  the  many  plants  in  pots  and 
baskets  that  are  either  suspended  from 
the  house  or  stand  securely  fixed  on 
bracket?.     The  doorway,  too,  is  charm- 


SIDALCEA  CANDIDA  KOST  GEM. 

(jOiven  an  award  of  merit  by  ^^  BowU  HortieuUural  Society, 

September  16.    From  Menrt,  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  FeUham.) 


ingly  decorated  in  this  way,  and  the 
hole 


the  coolest  part  of  the  room,  hence  on  frosty  nights 
the  plants  stiould  be  removed  to  the  middle  of  the 
room  away  from  all  direct  exposure.  H.  P. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SIDALCEA  CANDIDA  ROSY  GEM. 
ESSRS.  T.  S.  WARE,  LIMITED, 
Feltham,  showed  this  new  addi- 
tion to  a  somewhat  neglected 
genus  on  the  15th  ult  at  the 
Drill  Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  when  it 
obtained  an    award  of  merit.     It  is  highly 

§robable  that  this  variety  is  of  hybrid  origin, 
he  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rose  colour  and  very 


M 


whole  forms  a  picture  such  as  arrests 
the  attention  immediately  of  all  who 
pass  by,  and  is  a  feature  of  which  any 
town  might  well  be  proud.  Fuchsias,  Ivy-leaf  Pelar- 
goniums, Lobelias,  Campanulas,  and  many  other 
plants  all  help  to  produce  a  singularly  charming 
effect.  There  are  in  the  town  very  many  other 
floral  effects,  and  all  beautiful  of  their  kind,  while 
the  gardens,  large  and  small,  contain  in  most  cases 
very  charming  features,  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
encouragement.  A.  D. 


FLOWERS  IN  GREENWICH  PARK. 

All  those  who  go  to  see  the  flower-beds  in 
Greenwich  Park  cannot  but  congratulate  Mr. 
W.  J.  Marlow,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Webster 
in  the  post  of  superintendent.  Among  the  more 
notable  changes  which  have  come  about  under  his 
rule  are  that  the  sward  in  the  enclosure  and 
thereabouts  is  shorn  close  instead  of  having  paths 
cut  through,  with  the  result  of  a  beautiful  emerald 
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settiDg  to  the  flower-beds  and  lioense  to  the  visitor 
to  stroll  here  and  there  at  will.  All  the  plants  are 
labelled  with  both  scientific  and  common  names. 
Among  the  more  striking  plants  which  go  to  make 
up  the  floral  display  around  the  lodge  are  fine 
specimens  of  Hyorangeas,  Gannas,  Abutilons,  and 
Celosias.  Set  by  themselves  in  the  sward  are 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  the  Coral  plant,  Latania 
borbonica,  Araucaria  excelsa  (the  I^orfolk  Island 
Pine),  and  Dicksonia  antarctica,  all  doing  very 
well  indeed.  In  the  lake  the  Water  Lilies  are  in 
bloom,  and  a  gallant  show  is  to  be  expected  here 
next  year,  when  some  twenty  varieties  of  Lilies 
in  various  shades  of  red  are  expected  to  come  into 
flower.  In  the  beds  in  the  lake  enclosure  flowers 
of  old  and  new  fashion  flourish  side  by  side. 
Convolvulus  minor  is  there  in  great  masses  of  blue, 
set  ofif  by  the  dark  red  of  the  feathered  coxcombs, 
masses  of  Phlox,  Marigolds,  Misnooette,  &c. 
Somethinff  that  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  a  bed  of  curious  Cacti,  although  at  present  they 
are  not  in  bloom.  To  walk  along  the  paths  is  to 
feast  the  eyes  upon  a  floral  panorama,  and  it  is 
good  to  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Marlow 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  trouble  with  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  the  regulations  which  forbid  the 
plucking  of  the  flowers — even  children  are  content 
to  gaze,  and  leave  the  blossoms  that  please  them 
to  charm  others. 

Another  portion  of  the  park  where  the  flower 
lover  may  find  much  to  please  is  close  to  the 
Ranser's  Lodge,  where  a  great  Cedar  and  a  Copper 
Beech  keep  guard  over  the  beds.  In  the  nurseries 
bounding  that  portion  of  the  park  known  as  the 
Wilderness  preparations  are  even  now  being  made 
for  the  spring,  and  Primroses  and  vernal  plants 
are  being  got  ready  for  transplanting  in  the  park. 
Mr.  Marlow  and  the  forty  or  so  men  under  him 
have  to  use  their  time  economically  and  well  that 
the  park  may  always  present  such  a  picture 
of  perfection  as  it  does  at  present. — Kentish 
Mercury, 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 

RECENTLY  I  was  enabled  to  take  four 
days'  holiday,  and  resolved  to  see  all 
I  could  of  gardens  in  the  time,  as  in 
such  a  way  I  find  the  best  enjoyment. 
^  In  that  brief  period  I  saw  six  gardens. 
My  first  call  was  at 

Shebbornb  Castle,  Dorset, 
where  I  had,  as  usual,  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
gardener,  Mr.  T.  Turton.  Like  so  many  other 
gardens  these  have  suffered  severely  from  the  un- 
^nial  eeason,  and  there  is  little  of  outside  fruit. 
Within  the  houses  there  is,  or  has  been,  plenty. 
Vegetables  are  capital  here,  and  I  saw  the  finest 
becTof  spring-sown  Onions  I  have  been  privileged 
to  see  anywhere  this  season.  The  varieties  were 
Maincrop  and  Veitch*s  Globe.  On  an  outside  wall 
with  a  south  aspect  Solanum  jasminoides  was 
blooming  luxuriantly.  On  a  raised  border  fronting 
a  plant  bouse  is  a  glorious  mass  of  Portulaca. 
The  soil  is  full  of  seed,  and,  no  matter  how  dug, 
there  is  a  glorious  mass  on  it  every  -summer.  A 
beautiful  tall  annual  much  liked  here  for  vases  is 
Sutton's  Empress,  double  carmine  annual  Lark- 
spur.    It  grows  fully  3  feet  in  height. 

Chedington  Coukt. 
Mv  next  call  was  at  this  beautifullv  situated 
residence  of  a  great  garden  lover.  Sir  Henry  Peto, 
Bart.  It  is  some  four  miles  from  Crewkerne,  faces 
west  on  a  lofty  elevation,  and  looks  out  over  a 
vast  extent  of  beautiful  pastoral  country.  The 
gardens  are  not  large,  but  handsomely  timbered, 
and  there  are  some  fine  specimens  there.  Specially 
fine  was  a  perfect  Thujopsis  borealis  30  feet 
high  and  26  feet  through,  a  splendid  object.  As 
a  background  to  one  lawn  is  a  row  of  Thuya  Lobbi, 
of  great  height,  and  forming  a  dense  face  100  feet 
long.  What  a  remarkably  fine  background  and 
break  these  Thuyas  make.  Just  fronting  them 
stand  out  several  Irish  Yews  of  the  most  perfect 
proportions,  each  of  considerable  height.  The 
whole  with  its  base  of  low  shrubs  makes  a  most 


efifective  piece  of  planting.  A  good  deal  of  the 
lower  grounds,  especially  under  a  magnificent  jgrove 
of  Horse  Chestnuts,  is  planted  with  bulbs,  ana  wild 
gardening  is  being  largely  introduced.  It  is  just 
the  place  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener  as 
is  Sir  Henry  Peto. 

Melbuby. 

The  second  day  of  my  outing  was  larsely  occu- 
pied with  a  drive  of  some  seven  miles  to  melbury* 
with  my  old  friend  Mr.  J.  Crook  for  company* 
Melbury  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  place.  The  park  is 
a  most  extensive  one,  and  is  grandly  wooded. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  it  are  of  huge  size  and  noble 
in  form.  The  deer  and  fine  cattle  in  it  help  to 
make  it  a  truly  delightful  place.  The  mansion  is 
of  ereat  dimensions,  and  climbers  are  used  on  it 
with  good  efifect.  Within  the  enclosed  pleasure 
grounds  is  planted  a  remarkable  collection  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  place  forming  in  that  respect  a 
notable  arboretum.  The  green  and  golden  forms  of 
Taxus  Dovastoni  are  specially  good,  and  conifers 
generally  thrive  luxuriantly.  There  is  a  fine  lake 
fronting  the  mansion,  and  on  that  side  is  a  noble 
occidental  or  cut-leaved  Plane  such  as  is  rarely 
seen.  In  a  bed  near  to  a  mass  of  Verbena  Miss 
Willmott  was  a  rich  scarlet  variety  named  after 
the  noble  owner,  Lord  Ilchester,  that  merits  wide 
cultivation. 

FoRDE  Abbey. 

It  was  a  long  drive  of  twelve  miles  later  in  the 
day  from  Chedington  Court  to  Forde  Abbey,  near 
Chard.  This  charming  old  place  is  most  interesting, 
and  standing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  sloping  lawn, 
near  which  is  one  of  the  finest  Pinus  insignis  in  the 
country,  and  from  there  looking  down  on  the  whole 
front  of  the  ancient  building  charmingly  clothed 
with  climbers,  it  is  not  possible  to  withhold  a 
warm  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  taste  which 
characterised  the  architects  of  the  remote  days 
of  its  erection.  Just  now  I  found  most  interest  in 
the  kitchen  earden,  where  on  cool  borders  Mr. 
Crook  has  a  huge  batch  of  Polyanthuses  such  as 
will  make  a  beautiful  show  next  spring.  He,  too, 
has  very  little  outside  fruit,  but  has  plenty  of 
Grapes,  Peaches,  &c. ,  within  houses.  His  splendid 
rows  of  Runner  Beans,  of  a  first-class  stock,  were 
fruiting  marvellously,  and  there  was,  forming  a 
tall,  dense  hedge  on  either  side  of  a  long  walk, 
Canary  Creeper  8  feet  in  height  and  a  remarkable 
show.  How  very  beautiful  were  Sweet  Peas 
Salopian  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  blending  with 
this  creeper. 

Cricket  St.  Thomas, 
a  few  miles  from  Forde  Abbey,  to  which  I  paid 
a  short  visit  on  the  third  day,  is  a  singularly 
charming  place,  and  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  a 
deep  valley  or  gully,  through  which  flows  a  btoad 
stream — the  Axe — that  is  here  and  there  broken 
UD  into  a  series  of  small  lakes.  The  grounds  are 
admirably  laid  out  and  efifectively  planted.  Many 
years  since  a  former  gardener,  Mr.  S.  Lyons'  prede- 
cessor, constructed  an  extensive  rockery,  which  is 
now  getting  well  covered  with  various  suitable 
plants,  although  in  the  formation  spaces  for  plant- 
ing were  rather  cramped.  There  are  extensive 
kitchen  gardens  and  many  fine  plant  and  fruit 
houses.  In  one  there  are  numerous  Peach  and 
Nectarine  trees  grown  as  cordons,  planted  5  feet 
apart.  These  have  single  straight  stems,  the 
branches  on  either  side  radiating  off  and  furnishing 
every  inch  of  the  roof.  Not  only  in  that  way  is  a 
house  soon  furnished,  but  a  dozen  varieties  can  be 
grown  where  but  two  ordinarily  are.  This  charm- 
ing place  is  now  the  residence  of  L.  Fry,  Esq. 

Hack  WOOD  Park. 
On  my  way  home  on  the  fourth  day  of  my  outing 
I  called  at  Basingstoke,  and  walked  out  to  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Lord  Bolton's  fine  Hampshire  resi- 
dence, to  see  Mr.  Bowerman's  vegetables.  The 
walled -in  garden  of  some  six  acres  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  kingdom,  and  its  noble,  broad  grass 
walks  and  flower  borders  add  to  its  unwonted 
charm.  In  spite  of  the  general  paucity  of  fruit 
on  the  walls,  on  which  there  is  a  grand  lot  of  trained 
trees,  every  care  is  bestowed  on  them  in  the  hope 
that  the  present  year's  scarcity  may  be  followed  by 
others  of  plenty.  The  new  Runner  Bean  growing 
here,  and  well  named  Hack  wood  Success,  is,  indeed, 


a  grand  stock,  carrying  a  wonderful  crop  of  fiae 
long  pods.  Winter-raised  Onions  are  always  my 
fine,  and  all  vegetables  are  of  the  beat.  The 
ground  is  deeply  trenched  each  year,  althongh  the 
chief  manure  is  leaf  -  moulo.  Potatoes  are 
splendid  crops,  especially  Up-to-date  and  Sir  J. 
Llewelyn,  with  not  a  vestige  of  disease  visible  io 
the  tubers.  The  Spruce  woods  are  a  remarkable 
feature,  and  contain  really  superb  trees.     A  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tfte    Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opmiom 
expressed  hy  correspondents,) 

DISEASE-RESISTING     POTATOES, 
[To  THE  Editor  or   **Thb  Garden."] 

SI R, — In  the  notice  of  exhibits  at  the  DriD 
Hall  on  the  15th  ult.,  which  appeared  io 
your  issue  of  the  I9th,  you  state  tint 
Keoompense  Potato  is  a  hybrid  hetveea 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Champion  of  Soot- 
land,  both  good  disease-reeistingvarietiea 
The  great  importance  of  really  disease-rettstiog 
varieties  of  Potatoes  is  becoming  yearly  mon 
marked,  hence  my  reason  for  troubUng  yon.  I  aa 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  cull  as  much  good 
from  such  serious  seasons  as  the  present  as  ponibla 
One  man  near  me  has  ploughed  in  eight  acres  of 
diseased  Potatoes,  and  I  hear  many  othen  haie 
suffered  as  cruelly.  But  surely  there  most  be 
really  valuable  sorts  that  come  through  soch  % 
season  as  this  sound  and  free  from  disease ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  for  many  years  ban 
such  an  opportunity  of  practically  proving  tbe  best 
of  all  disease-resisting  sorts. 

If  such  of  your  readers  aa  grow  Potatoes  voold 
write  you  their  experience  of  the  disease-resisting 
qualities  of  the  different  varieties  they  grow,  with 
the  nature  of  soil  grown  upon,  &g.  ,  and  aoy  olher 
particulars,  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  valne  lo 
Potato  growers  in  eeneraL  And  if,  wb«n  tlie 
correspondence  ended,  Thb  Qarden  would  imblidi 
the  results  in  a  tabulated  form,  such  would  pron 
an  inestimable  boon  to  growers  of  the  tuber.  I 
notice  on  page  206  a  letter  from  **  W.  S."  of  WOta 
Similar  letters  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  aorf 
Ireland  would  be  invaluable. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Sons  of  Holbon 
secured  the  contract  to  send  some  huudredi  d 
thousands  of  tons  of  Champion  of  Scotlaod  to 
Ireland,  after  the  last  serious  Potato  famioe  then 
about  1868,  as  the  best  disease-resisting  Potato  of 
the  day.  Beauty  of  Hebron  is  always  considered 
the  best  disease-resister  of  the  American  sorta 
This  is  the  second  year  I  have  grown  my  nev 
variety  Recompense,  and  it  has  never  yet  shova 
the  sliffhtest  sign  of  disease,  but  every  tuber  of  it 
so  far  has  been  perfectly  sound  and  the  pictare  of 
health,  althongh  some  greatly-lauded  new  varietis 
growing  next  to  it  were  much  diseased.  I  fa^Te 
this  year  grown  the  following  varieties  quite  free 
from  disease :  Ever^ood  (Finlay),  Northern  Stsr 
(Finlay),  Edward  VIL  (Butler),  Schoolmaster, 
Early  Puritan,  Snowdrop,  Sharp's  Victor,  Rifsn' 
Royal  Ashleaf,  Up-to-date  (Finlav),  Emprea 
Queen  (Finlay),  and  Recompense.  These  varietitf 
were  all  grown  upon  a  heavy,  tenacious  dsj, 
and  were  often  for  days  in  a  complete  puddle  of 
water.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  right  to  include  tbe 
last  named  (Recompense),  as  it  will  not  be  ofiiered 
for  sale  until  after  next  season. 
East  Honidofi,  Essex,  G.  R  Kisc 

[We  hope  that  others  interested  in  PoUto  cnlton 
will  be  so  good  as  to  send  their  experiences  ooo- 
corning  the  best  disease-resisting  varieties.— Ed.] 

BOUVARDIAS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "Thb  Gardik."] 
Sir,— I  was  much  interested  in  the  notes  of 
A.  Hemsley,  in  The  Garden,  page  197,  respectipg 
Bouvardia  King  of  Scarlets,  which  certainly  ». 
I  consider,  the  finest  of  all  Bouvardias.  I  (f^^ 
agree  with  him  that  they  are  very  useful  for  winter 
flowering.  He  appears  to  advocate  pot  caltorB. 
I  find  the  foUowiug  method  most  satisfactory :  i^ 
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tiie  first  pUoe,  oattinss  are  best  from  the  root; 
insert  Ave  or  six  round  the  edge  of  a  5-iDch  pot, 
and  place  in  a  warm  propagating  case,  temperature 
65**  by  night  and  70*»  to  85<>  by  day,  with  a  cloae 
moist  atmosphere;  these  will  be  found  to  root 
readily.  When  rooted  pinoh  out  the  points  to 
prodnue  bushv  plants  and  remove  to  a  cooler  house, 
with  a  temperature  of  55^  by  ni^ht  and  65<»  to  10^ 
by  day,  keeping  them  well  synn^^ed.  When  the 
plants  have  started  to  break  pot  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  syringe 
twice  daily. 

When  the  pots  become  full  of  roots  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame,  admitting  air  at 
all  times  when  favourable,  and  about  the  end  of 
June  or  the  first  week  in  July  plant  them  out  in 
a  frame,  keeping  the  lights  on  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  remove  them  entirely  for  the  rest  of  the 
iommer.  They  should,  however,  be  put  on  to  keep 
rff  very  heavy  rains.  The  soil  for  planting  should 
be  rich,  consisting  of  two  parts  good  loam,  one 
pert  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  rotten  manure. 
About  the  first  week  in  September  is  a  good  time 
to  place  the  plants  in  their  flowering  pots,  but 
before  doing  tliis  they  should  be  out  round  with  a 
spade  a  week  before  lifting ;  they  then  go  into 
much  smaller  pots.  After  potting  nlace  in  a  cold 
pit  on  ashes,  keep  well  shaded,  and  syrioge  once 
or  twice  a  day.  After  a  few  days  the  shade  may 
lbs  left  off  and  then  admit  air  by  degrees.  If 
flowers  are  wanted  early  place  the  plants  in  a  warm 
bouse,  but  if  wanted  in  winter  keep  cool  for  a  few 
seeks  and  then  move  to  a  warm  place.  Treated 
in  the  above  way  I  have  successfully  grown  Bou- 
Tsrdias  much  finer  than  keeping  altogether  to  pot 
csltnre.  The  best  varieties!  consider  are  King  of 
Scarlets,  Humboldti,  Jasminoides,  Dszzler,  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  President  Cleveland,  Purity,  and  a 
Tery  pretty  little  one  is  angustifolia. 

J.   S.   HlOOINS. 
The  Cfardene,  Corwen,  BAg,  North  Walu. 
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RUNNER    BEANS. 

YOUR  correspondent  Mr.  £.  Beckett 
expresses  surprise  that  the  old  short 
podded  varieties  of  Scarlet  Runners 
should  still  be  grown  by  market  gar- 
deners. I  go  even  farther  and  express 
some  surprise — because  I  know  the 
market  grower  pretty  well — that  he  has  not  ere  now 
got  sway  from  his  old  plan  of  growing  these  Beans 
as  pinched  dwarfs,  and  adopted  the  garden  plan  of 
growing  them  on  tall  rods.  In  the  course  of  some 
visits  to  good  gardens  recently  I  have  seen  splendid 
TOWS  of  Imins  so  grown,  and  as  compared  with  the 
produce  of  the  market  or  field  rows  on  the  dwarf 
method  the  crops  have  been  almost  astounding. 
Did  our  market  men  but  cast  off  the  old  short 
podded  varieties  and  grow  those  new  ones,  of  which 
Hsckwood  Sucoees  is  so  fine  an  example,  they 
could  not  do  justice  to  them.  Still  further  I  feel 
sssared  that  if  the  very  finest  of  long  podded 
varieties  be  thus  grown,  even  for  seed,  they  would 
in  time  lose  their  greatly  improved  character,  and 
gradaally  revert  to  the  short  podded  type ;  grown 
literally  on  the  ground,  with  the  strong  climbing 
hine  subdued  by  pinching,  the  quality  of  the  stock 
moat  inevitably  oeteriorate. 

When  the  other  day  at  Hackwood  Park,  Basing- 
itoke,  I  saw  three  long  10  feet  hieh  rows  of  Mr. 
Bowerman's  superb  selection  Hackwood  Success. 
Aa  grown  there  the  stock  is,  indeed,  a  splendid 
ooe;  all  the  pods  of  great  length,  very  straisbt, 
fleshy,  green,  and  tender  for  cooking,  even  when 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  long,  but  apart  from 
the  length  of  pods  the  quantity  was  remarkable. 
How  many  bushels  of  edible  pods  might  be  gathered 
in  an  ordinary  season  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
bat  it  would  be  a  surprising  number.  The  pods, 
too,  being  so  densely  hung  would  be  eanily  and 
cheaply  gathered,  and  the  fine,  young,  clean 
straight  sample  should  readily  obtain  fully  Ib.  per 
bushel  more  than  would  the  rather  poor  bent  and 
too  often  old  sample  got  from  field  rows. 


But  at  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  Somerset,  I  specially 
noted  a  row  admirably  staked  of  Mr.  J.  Crook's 
fine  selected  long  podded  Scarlet  Runner,  just 
60  feet  long  and  9  feet  in  height.  It  was  as 
perfectly  furnished  a  row  of  Runner  Beans  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  Oo  each  side  from  top  to  bottom 
the  Beans  hung  in  great  profusion ;  indeed,  the  crop 
was  singularly  abundant.  Calculating  that  both 
sides  the  row  save  a  superficial  area  of  120  square 
yards,  and  reckoning*  that  each  yard  would  during 
the  season  produce  a  peck,  that  would  work  out  for 
the  row  at  thirty  bushels,  which  at  Ss.  per  bushel, 
not  a  big  price  for  a  first-class  sample,  would  give 
a  return  for  the  row  of  £4  10s.  What  vegetable  is 
there  that  would  pay  better,  even  after  cost  of  rods, 
seed,  labour,  and  manure  was  deducted  ?  Were  an 
acre  of  good  ground  well  trenched  in  the  winter 
and  heavily  manured,  then  sown  with  high-class 
Runners  for  staking,  as  described,  at  10  feet  apart, 
using  the  intervening  ground  for  earl^  dwarf  I^eas, 
followed  by  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Endive,  or  similar 
low  crops,  the  produce  would  run  in  value  to 
materially  over  £120  per  acre.  A.  Deak. 


NATURALISING  SPRING- 
FLOWERING  BULBS  AND 
PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  223.) 
As  to  soil,  a  good  loam  is  best  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  majority,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  it  rather  stiff  than  too  light 
The  groupinc^  should  be  done  in  as  informal  a 
way  as  possible,  in  drifts  and  masses,  in  open 
places  among  the  trees,  on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies,  and  in  orchard  or  meadow  grass, 
keeping  the  tall-growing  varieties  separate 
from  those  that  are  dwarf,  and  the  trumpet 
Daffodils  from  the  star  Narcissi.  The  white 
trumpets  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  yellow 
ones,  and  the  dwarf  kinds  should  be  planted 
nearer  the  path  than  those  that  are  more 
robust,  as  they  are  easier  to  see  when  not  too 
great  a  distance  from  the  pathway. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  in  August  and 
September,  but  they  may  be  planted  much 
later  with  good  results. 

There  are  besides  the  Daffodil  many  other 
spring-flowering  bulbs  and  plants  that  will  do 
well  in  the  wild  garden,  and  I  will  name  a  few 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  give  the  best 
effect. 

Winter  Aconite  (Eranthis  Hyemalis).— This 
is  a  hardy  little  plant  about  6  inches  high, 
which  blooms  with  or  before  the  Snowdrop. 
A  rather  li^ht  porous  loam  suits  it  best,  but  it 
will  grow  in  any  soil.  It  thrives  under  the 
branches  of  deciduous  trees,  and  should  be 
planted  freely  to  cover  bare  places  round  the 
trunks  of  trees,  where,  owing  to  the  dense 
leafage  during  the  summer,  other  vegetation 
will  not  grow.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
are  borne  on  short  erect  stems,  which  rise 
through  a  quaint  little  frill  of  green.  They 
seed  freely,  and  soon  become  established.  The 
foliage  dies  down  early,  so  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  mowing  in  the  summer. 

The  Snowdrojj  delights  in  a  cool  bank  with 
rather  open  soil,  and  spreads  freely  in  shady 
places  under  trees,  where  it  gets  the  protection 
of  a  carpet  of  fallen  leaves  during  the  winter, 
and  shade  from  the  hot  sun  in  summer.  There 
are  several  varieties,  but  the  common  single 
(Qalanthus  nivalis)  and  double  are  the  best 
for  naturalising.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
close  together  for  good  effect. 

Crocus, — This  spring  bulb  is  one  of  the  best 
to  plant  in  grass.  Select  open  sunny  places 
facing  south,  where  the  grass  does  not  grow 
very  long.  Plant  them  in  broad  masses  and 
the  effect  on  a  bright  sunny  spring  morning 
will    be   glorious.     The    purple   and   white 


varieties  blend  well  together,  bat  the  yellow^ 
are,  I  think,  best  by  themselves.  The  purple 
Crocus  seeds  freely.  Do  not  plant  the  bulbs 
deep  ;  1  inch  below  the  surface  is  quite  deep 
enough. 

^Sct/^.— Besides  the  common  wood  Hyacinth 
or  Bluebell  fS.  nutans)  there  are  other  varieties 
such  as  S.  sioerica,  which  are  very  suitable  for 
planting  in  the  grass  ;  but  none  are  so  useful, 
perhaps,  as  the  common  Bluebell,  which 
clothes  so  many  of  our  woods  with  sneets  of 
blue  every  spring.  It  should  be  planted  in 
places  where  the  grass  is  not  mown,  as  it  is 
late  in  ripening  its  seed  and  djdng  down. 

Anemones.— -The  single  and  double  white 
wood  Anemones  do  very  well  in  the  grass  and 
open  spaces  in  woodlands  where  the  herbage 
does  not  grow  strong.  The  blue  Anemone 
apennina  also,  which  harmonises  so  excel- 
lently with  the  yellow  of  the  Daffodils,  should 
be  planted  freely  amongst  them,  remembering, 
however,  that  the  Anemones  require  the  full 
sun  to  induce  them  to  open  their  flowers. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilice  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  early  dwarf  spring-flowering 
bulbs.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  be 
naturalised  on  banks  and  in  the  grass:  where 
its  sprays  of  drooping  blue  flowers  witn  their 
white  centres  are  very  effective,  especially 
when  planted  with  the  pale  yellow  Daffodil 
pallidus  prtecox,  which  blooms  at  the  same 
time. 

Muscari  (Grape  Hyacinth)^  with  its  lovely 
little  conical  heads  of  tiny  clustering  blue 
flowers,  is  another  very  good  subject  for 
naturalisation;  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
quite  close  together  where  the  grass  is  not  too 
coarse;  it  prefers  a  bank  to  flat  ground; 
height  about  6. inches. 

Erythronium  Dens-canis  (the  Dog's-tooth 
Violet),  a  very  beautiful  drooping  rosy  lilac- 
coloured  little  flower,  about  6  inches  high, 
with  spotted  leaves,  does  very  well  when 
established. 

Fritillaria  Meleagris  (the  Snake's  -  head 
Fritillary),  both  the  purple  and  white  varie- 
ties, with  their  chequered  drooping  bell-shaped 
flowers  on  their  slender  stems,  are  suitable  for 
planting  in  rather  cool,  low-lying  grass  land 
They  spread  when  they  become  established  if 
the^  are  allowed  time  to  mature  their  seed, 
which  they  produce  freety.  The  seed  is  gene- 
rally ripe  aoout  the  middle  of  July.  It  is 
easy  to  gather  the  seed-pods,  however,  before 
the  grass  is  cut  and  ripen  tnem  in  a  sunny 
window,  sowing  the  seed  when  the  ground  has 
been  cleared. 

Pvlmxmaria  (Lungwort).— A  very  useful  and 
early-flowering  little  plant,  about  8  inches 
highj  with  flowers  opening  bright  pink  and 
turning  to  blue  before  they  fade  ;  the  foliage 
is  dark  green,  spotted  with  paler  green.  It 
grows  well  in  shady,  rather  damp  places 
amongst  shrubs,  where  it  can  be  left  undis- 
turbed all  the  year  round,  and  where  it  will 
cover  the  ground  with  a  mass  of  leaves  and 
flowers  in  the  early  spring. 

Sa^fraga  granulata  Jlore-pleno  (the  double 
meadow  Saxifrage). — This  bears  several  pretty 
little  double,  Rose-shaped,  greenish  white 
flowers  on  each  stem  about  8  inches  high. 
Will  grow  in  almost  any  situation  and  in  any 
soil  where  there  is  little  or  no  other  vegetation. 
Even  under  Beech  trees  it  will  form  a  colony 
with  its  slender  stems  and  clusters  of  drooping 
flowers. 

Doronicum  (Leopard's  Bane).— This  has 
yellow  flowers.  It  grows  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  and  is  very  useful  for  covering  rough 
places  amonffst  shrubs  and  in  woods,  and  will 
grow,  though  less  vigorously,  on  bare  places 
in  the  grass  where  it  gets  a  httle  shade. 
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The  common  Primrose  should  be  on  every 
4>ank.  It  will,  if  allowed  to  mature  its  leaves 
and  seed  during  the  summer,  soon  carpet  the 
ground  with  its  sweet  flowers.  If  planted  in 
masses  on  the  margin  of  a  shrubbery  it  is  very 
pretty. 

Fdyanthus, — The  beautiful  sweet-scented 
bunch  Primrose,  so  useful  for  cutting,  should 
be  planted  in  half-shaded  places  amongst 
shrubs  and  on  the  margin  of  woodlands.  They 
enjoy  the  sun  when  in  bloom,  but  resent  being 
burnt  up  during  the  summer.  The  illustration, 
although  it  does  not  show  the  dark  varieties  at 
all  clearly,  will  give  an  idea  how  they  may  be 
planted  at  the  edge  of  a  rough  shrubbery  or 
woodland.  The  ground  was  turned  over  and 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  added  to  give  them  a 
start,  and  the  plants  were  some  which  had 
bloomed  their  first  season  in  the  garden  and 
had  grown  too  larp[e  for  their  quarters  there. 
The  variety  of  their  colouring  is  one  of  their 
great  charms.  They  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  in  boxes  or  pans  in  a  cold 
frame,  and  if  pricked  out  when  large  enough  to 
handle  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  about  June 
or  Julv,  and  will  give  an  abundance  of  bloom 
the  following  spring,  or  the  seed  mav  be  sown 
in  the  autumn  m  a  piece  of  ground  prepared 
for  them  in  the  open,  and  they  will  then  oegin 
to  bloom  the  next  autumn,  but  will  not  pro- 
duce many  flowers  until  the  spring  following. 

The  above  should^  each  and  aJl,  if  care  is 
taken  to  plant  them  m  suitable  positions,  give 
good  results,  and  be  as  pleasing,  if  not  more  so, 
than  many  of  the  delicate  things  which  require 
the  protection  of  glass  during  winter.  There 
is  one  great  satisfaction  in  this  natural  gar- 
dening, and  that  is,  when  it  is  once  well  done 
it  is  a  permanency,  and  needs  little  or  no 
attention  afterwards.  There  are  some  bulbs 
in  the  grass  here  which  have  bloomed  year  after 
year,  ever  since  anyone  can  remember,  and 
they  will  in  all  probability  go  on  doing  so 
indefinitely  if  left  undisturbed.  There  is  also 
the  pleasure  each  year  of  adding  some  new 
group  and  looking  forward  during  the  winter 
to  seeing  the  result 

I  will  now  shortly  describe  what  I  have 
found  to  be  the  best  method  of  planting  bulbs 
in  the  grass.  The  rough 
sketch  of  a  tool  a  local 
blacksmith  made  for  me 
from  my  own  design 
may  be  useful.  I  find 
it  answers  very  well  for 
making  the  holes  in  the 
turf.  It  punches  out  a 
piece  4  inches  in  dia- 
meter to  the  depth 
required,  and  the  turf 
which  it  lifts  is  pushed 
out  at  the  top  oy  the 
act  of  punching  out  the 
second  one.  If  made 
rather  heavy  it  will 
almost  by  its  own  weight 

Senetrate    sufliciently 
eep  into  the  ground  for 
planting  all  but  the  very 
large  bulbs.    If  a  deep 
hole  is  required  it  can 
be  forced  into  the  ground 
with    the    foot    on    the 
cross  stay.  By  using  this 
tool  a  great  many  holes 
may  be  made  in  a  short 
time,  and  they  are  large 
enough     to     take     the 
largest  bulbs  quite  com- 
fortably, and  of  smaller  ones,  such  as  Snow- 
drops, six  or  more  may  be  planted  in  one 
hole. 


It  is  well  to  break  some  of  the  soil  from  the 
turf  punched  out  and  crumble  it  round  the 
bulb  when  in  position  before  replacing  the  turf 
and  treading  it  down.  The  proper  depth  to 
plant  most  bulbs  is  about  twice  their  own 
depth,  measured  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  I  have  tried  many  other 
ways  of  planting.  Raising  the  turf  with  a 
spade  witn  a  V-shaped  cut  is  not  a  bad  way, 
but  one  cannot  this  way  ^t  much  idea  of  the 
shape  of  the  group  that  is  being  planted.  A 
dibber  may  be  used,  but  it  should  be  a  large 
one,  and  the  holes  must  be  filled  with  prepared 
soil  placed  beneath  and  over  the  bulbs,  or 
there  will  be  a  cavity  beneath  the  bulb,  which 
is  very  bad,  and,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  stiff,  a 
dibber  leaves  the  sides  of  the  hole  it  makes 
very  hard  and  unsuitable  for  the  roots  to  get 
hold  of.  Another  way  is  to  skim  the  turf  off, 
loosen  the  soil  beneath,  plant  the  bulbs  and 
replace  the  turf;  but  there  is  one  thing  against 
this— a  number  of  bulbs  all  forcing  their  way 
through  at  once  may  lift  the  turf. 

I  like  when  arran^ng  groups  to  make  all  the 
holes  before  beginning  to  plant  the  bulbs^  and 
by  placing  each  little  turf  by  the  side  ot  the 
hole  it  came  out  of  a  very  good  idea  will  be 
gained  of  what  the  group  will  look  like.  When 
planting  the  smaller  bulbs  make  the  holes 
quite  close  together,  and  those  for  the  larger 
ones  farther  apart,  according  to  size.  Do  the 
work  thoroughly,  remembering  that  it  will  be 
permanent,  and  bulbs  once  planted  in  grass 
are  not  easy  to  get  up.  and  a  ffood  group  well 
arranged  need  not  be  aisturbed,  but  will  each 
season  be  more  beautiful  than  before,  and 
there  are  few  garden  effects  more  pleasing  than 
that  produced  by  spring  flowering  bulbs  well 
planted  in  the  grass. 

There  is  one  very  important  thing  to  re- 
member, and  that  is,  never  to  cut  the  foliage 
off  any  bulbs  or  plants  until  they  have  died 
down,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  select  a 
position  where  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  cut 
the  grass  before  the  second  week  in  July  at 
least,  and  it  should  be  left  still  longer  where 
such  late  flowering  Narcissi  as  the  Biflorus 
and  the  double  Poeticus  are  planted. 

Bronwylfa,  St.  Asajyh,        W.  A.  Watts. 


ORCHIDS. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM   CRISPUM    AND 
ALLIED    SPECIES. 

FOR  many  years  paet  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pam  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the 
most  popular  Orchids  ever  imported. 
Its  usefulness  and  beauty  combined  are 
not  excelled  by  many  others  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  varieties  of  this  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  some  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings,  while  others  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  former  are,  nevertheless, 
beautiful,  and  for  decorative  purposes  are  more 
suitable  than  the  valuable  ones. 

Cultivation. 

Generally  speaking,  Odontoglossum  crispum  is 
one  of  the  easiest  Orchids  to  grow,  yet  to  get 
perfection  of  growth  and  flowers  requires  perse- 
verance, cultural  skill,  suitable  houses,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  a  proper  position  also.  To  bring 
out  the  true  character  and  colouring  of  the  flowers 
of  the  spotted  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  yet  this  is  never  done 
unless  the  plants  are  grown  in  suitable  places. 
For  instance,  if  a  spotted  form  of  O.  crispum  is 
grown  in  a  district  suitable  to  them  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  plant  may  be  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  remove  the  same  plant  for  a  year  to 
another  district,  allow  it  to  bloom    and  it  may 


not  then  be  worth  one  hundred  shillinn,  yet 
the  health  of  the  plant  may  have  remained  mum- 
paired  and  the  size  of  the  bolb  increased. 

Imported  Plants. 

Examine  these  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  cut  away 
dead  and  decaying  bulbs,  clean,  and  make  tidy. 
If  sound  and  otherwise  in  good  condition  they  ma? 
be  potted  up  without  delay  ;  if,  on  the  other  haoJ, 
they  are  shrivelled  and  there  are  signs  of  decay  iii 
many  of  them,  they  should  be  laid  out  upon  Uwi 
stage  in  a  well  shaded  part  of  the  house  npooi 
sphasnum  moss  or  some  damp  material  and  coca- 
sionally  sprayed  until  the  young  growths  are  ooi 
the  move,  when  they  should  be  potted  up  (in  DO(i 
too  large  pots)  in  the  usual  way.  \ 

Repotting. 

With  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  its  allies  Sep- 
tember is  a  favourable  month  to  perform  this  worL 
Root  disturbance  during  very  hot  weather  ii 
injurious  to  them,  while  in  autumn  they  hait 
time  to  recuperate  before  winter  sets  in.  I(  ii 
therefore  a  suitable  time  to  look  through  ths 
Odontoglossum  houses  and  repot,  if  necessary,  aDf 
that  are  in  or  near  the  proper  stage,  ».«.,  when  Um 
young  growths  are  a  few  inches  Ions.  Do  nol 
disturb  the  plants  unless  they  really  need  it ;  reanr 
facing  with  fresh  sphagnum  moss  will  soffioe  foi 
those  that  have  sufficient  rooting  spaoe.  Whenitii 
not  necessary  to  disturb  the  plants  with  the  objeeC 
of  placing  them  in  the  correct  position  in  the  pot, 
they  should  be  transferred  intact.  A  good  seoienl 
compost  for  Odontoglossums  consists  of  cnopped 
sphagnum  moss  and  good  fibrous  peat  in  equal  pro- 
irartions,  with  chop^d  Bracken  rhizomes  naea  u 
a  substitute  for  crocks,  filling  the  pots  about  half 
their  depth  with  this  substance  and  the  remaiudtf ' 
with  the  above-mentioned  compost,  preniDg  it' 
moderately  firm,  and  working  in  among  it  a  fev  ^ 
rhizomes  to  allow  a  freer  passage  of  water.  Odonto- 
glossums also  grow  equally  as  well  if  potted 
entirely  in  leaf -soil,  with  one  or  a  few  crockaorer  ' 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  leaf-soil  must  not  be  ' 
too  dry  and  by  no  means  wet,  and  placed  mode- 
rately firm  and  evenly  round  the  roots  of  the  plant,  i 
the  base  of  the  latter  being  kept  just  below  the  ' 
rim  of  the  pot,  which  should  be  filled  witi 
leaf-mould  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  | 
and  finally  surfaced  with  a  layer  of  M  < 
finely-chopped  sphagnum  moss.  ' 

F.  W.  Thuboo(». 

Rosdyn  Oardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N, 


CULTURE   OF    ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

These  are  among  the  most  popular  of  Orchida 
Their  culture  is  so  easy  that  all  who  possess  a  glaa 
structure  should  have  a  few  varieties  of  them,  i 
house  having  a  temperature  varying  from  45*^  to 
55°  will  suit  them.  Odontoglossums  like  plenty  d 
light,  and  therefore  should  be  shaded  only  froo 
direct  sunshine.  Being  very  impatient  of  root 
disturbance,  they  must  not  be  potted  except  wbco 
necessary  ;  chopped  sphagnum  and  peat  it  the 
compost  ffenerally  used,  but  I  strongly  advocate 
the  use  of  Belgian  leaf -soil  and  sphagnum.  V]m» 
the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  during  the  growing 
season  give  plenty  of  water.  Damping  the  atwe* 
with  liquid  manure  water  has  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  plants.  Ventilation  is  an  >"P^^' 
factor,  and,  when  possible,  air  should  be  admitt«d 
to  the  house  under  the  stages.  The  atmosphere  oT 
the  house  should  never  be-  allowed  to  become 
stagnant.  Being  evergreen,  OdontoglosBuma  do 
not,  as  some  suppose,  require  to  be  kept  dr^  donjf 
winter.  Water  may  be  withheld  for  a  ^"»®' °?J 
on  no  account  should  the  compost  be  allowed  to 
become  dry.  , 

Imported  pUnts  by  the  time  they  rwch  tw 
cultivator's  hands  are  in  a  very  shrivelled  condi- 
tion. First  of  all,  cut  out  all  rotten  »nd  oaeWi 
bulbs,  and  place  them  in  boxes  in  which  J^  j*r 
placed  some  damp  sphagnum.  They  «»o"^r 
potted  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  gww^ 
Imported  plants  should  never  be  placed  m  »  wgo 
temperature  to  start  them. 

John  R.  Morgan. 

Waddudon  Gardens ^  near  Aylesbury. 
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DAHLIAS  AT   CRAWLEY, 

THE  eo viable  position  attained  by  Meurs- 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons  as  Dahlia  experts 
justifies  one  in  expecting  to  see  a  display 
of  a  somewhat  unique  kind  when  visiting 
their  well-known  nurseries  at  Crawley, 
Sussex.  Theirs  is,  indeed,  a  most  re- 
■Bientative  collection,  each  type  of  this  glorious 
W\y  aatomn  flower  having  a  large  area  devoted  to 
culture.  For  the  single-flowered  sorts  Messrs. 
)sl  have  long  been  famous,  and  on  the  occasion 
[  s  recent  visit,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
kBodentorm  of  the  previous  day,  the  singles  were 
fioe  condition.  Reoentlv  in  Tui  Gardkn  the 
ippearance  of  the  old  decorative  Dahlias  was 
pretted,  but  this  should  not  give  lovers  of  these 
vers  much  concern,  as  with  the  singles,  Pompons, 
I  the  erect-flowered  Cactus  Dahlias  of  to-day  we 
re  plants  for  garden  embellishment  of  which  too 
leh  cannot  be  sud  in  their  praise. 

The  Sinolk-flowssbd  Sorts 

Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  were  a  picture, 

ir  rich  and  pleasing    colours,  combint^d  with 

bty  aud  elegant  form,  creatine  an  effect  in  the 

pden  which  few  persons  are  probably  aware  they 

I  capable  ol      Some  of  the  more  noteworthy 

|le-flowered  varieties  are  Hugo,  a  rich  scarlet, 

ned  purple,  and   a  plant  with  a  good  habit; 

rmosa,  a  rich  daszling  crimson    self,    with  a 

ieo  disc,  making  a  fine  contrast ;  Columbine, 

algent  rose  colour,  with  stiff  erect  stems  and 

ten  of   perfect    form,    and    a    bushy    habit; 

Bnty's  Eye,  a  pretty    mauve-coloured    flower, 

tti  a  crimson  ring  round  the  disc ;  Snowdrop, 

I  finest  white  single  yet  introduced,  being  a 

idling  raised  by  this  firm.     This  plant  is  to  be 

MDt  oot  in  the  spring  of  1904.     Another  new  sort 

liiied  by  the  Messrs.    Cheal  is  Serita,   being  a 

ajeodid  companion    to   the   last  named,   but  in 

wis  instance  the  colour  is  a  rich  crimson,  ^ith  a 

|aq>le  shading  towards  the  margin  of  the  florets. 

it  Crawley  ^is   sort  is   regarded  as  a   perfect 

"garden"   plant.      The    best    striped    sort   un- 

imbtedly  is  Meta»  a  deep  orange,  striped  and 

idrad  crimson-scarlet.     There  were  many  other 

rally  first-rate  varieties,  but  space  does  not  allow 

QM  to  describe  them.     Hard  by 

The  Pompon  Varieties 
vcre  most  interesting.  The  plants  were  making  a 
mUy  fine  display,  their  freedom  of  flowering  being 
<piiU  remarkable.  The  better  Pompons,  which,  of 
coarM,were  represented  by  small  to  medium-sized 
Uooat,  were  easy  to  distinguish,  and  the  following 
were  lie  more  noteworthy  varieties :  Bacchus,  an 
oWand  tried  sort,  colour  bright  crimson -scarlet, 
Toy  neat  compact  flowers ;  Darkest  of  All  is,  as  its 
Mne  implies,  a  very  dark  sort,  developing  flowers 
rf  guod  form  quite  freely.  A  pretty  coral-red 
lover  is  Ernest  Harper,  and  the  plant  in  this 
IwtaDce  is  free  flowering.  No  collection  of  Pom- 
poos  woald  be  complete  without  Nerissa ;  its  pleasing 
wft  rose  colour,  tinted  with  silver,  gives  the  flowers 
i  Tery  refined  appearance.  Rosebud  is  a  neat  and 
wll-bpilt  flower  of  a  white  colour,  edsed  bright 
nty  Dink.  The  blossoms  are  small  and  the  plant 
lee-flowerinff.  The  cardinal-red  tipped  white 
lowers  of  Tommy  Keith  are  well  known.  Most 
ixhibits  of  the  Pompons  include  a  bunch  of  this 
nosistent  variety.  Thalia  is  valued  because  of  its 
jw-pink  flowers,  which  are  of  a  lovely  shade  of 
jua  colour,  with  a  well-defined  eye  of  ivory  white. 
?ale  apricot  flowers  always  have  a  charm,  and  in 
'be  case  of  Sunny  Daybreak  the  flowers  are  edged 
rith  rosy  red.  A  pure  white  of  lovely  form  is 
nolet ;  as  a  plant  for  producing  cut  flowers  this 
*riety  has  a  good  reputation.  In  Dr.  Jim  we 
»ve  a  Pompon  of  a  most  consistent  kind ;  the 
Jlant  bears  very  neat  flowers,  heavily  edged  rosy 
Wle  on  a  pale  ground.  Other  good  sorts  are 
Murenne,  cnmson-scarlet ;  Adelaide,  blush,  edged 
aveoder;  Crimson  Gem,  deep  crimson,  shaded 
pwple ;  Jessica,  amber,  edged  with  red  ;  and  The 
Duke,  a  deep  velvety  crimson.     Visitors  to 

The  Cactus  Dahlias, 
•*5'^^occiipy  a  very  large  area,  were  numerous, 
WMl  from  this  fact  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the 
keenest  interest  is  felt.     The  collection  here  em- 


braces all  the  newer  varieties,  as  well  as  the  more 
praiseworthy  of  the  older  ones.  There  were  many 
excellent  seedlings,  for  which  it  seems  safe  to 
predict  a  brilliant  future.  A  fact  to  be  given 
prominence  on  this  occasion  is  the  attention  that 
is  being  given  to  the  raising  and  introducing  into 
commerce  of  plants  of  varieties  with  more  erect 
flower-stalks.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  great 
improvement,  and  in  the  case  of  varieties  mentioned 
below  this  essential  characteristic  was  well-defined. 
A  grand  seedling  Cactus-shaped  flower  is  Mrs.  D. 
B.  Crane.  This  is  a  pure  white  sort,  with  long 
florets  of  true  form  and  large  size.  The  following 
were  selected  as  the  best  dozen  sorts  of  this  type 
from  the  whole  collection,  and  those  with  stout 
erect  flower-stalks  were  regarded  with  special 
favour :  H.  F.  Robertson,  a  deep  yellow  of  aood 
form,  free  and  distinct ;  J.  H.  Jackson,  a  deep 

S lossy  crimson-maroon,  almost  black  ;  this  is  a 
ower  of  good  form  and  the  plant  is  a  free  bloomer. 
A  prettily  curled  and  twisted  variety  is  Mrs. 
Mortimer ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  terra-ootta  or  salmon 
red,  and  the  flower  is  quite  distinct.  Mrs.  de 
Luca,  a  Crawley  seedling,  is  highly  spoken  of,  and 
riffhtly  so  ;  it  is'  a  profuse  bloomer,  bearing  flowers 
of  a  high  standard  of  quality,  colour  a  rich 
shadinp^  of  oranffe  and  yellow.  The  rich  bright 
vermilion  ground  colour  of  Columbia,  the  tip  and 
centre  of  each  floret  being  pure  white,  gives  us  a 
flower  of  a  most  pleasing  kind  ;  the  form  in  this 
case  is  excellent.  Clara  G.  Stredwick  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  of  these  flowers,  its  lovely  clear 
salmon  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  florets 
making  a  most  attractive  bloom ;  the  plant  is  dwarf 
and  free  flowering.  Another  good  rich  dark 
velvety  maroon  is  Aunt  Chloe ;  the  florets  are 
beautifully  pointed  and  build  a  well-flnished  flower. 
Mrs.  Winstanley  is  another  flower  of  refined 
appearance  and  good  form,  colour  soft  scarlet, 
shading  to  yellow  in  the  centre ;  this  is  a  free 
and  continuous  bloomer.  The  clear  yellow  blooms 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawlev  have  caused  this  variety 
to  be  regarded  with  the  highest  favour  ;  the  florets 
are  long  and  slightly  incurve,  and  the  plant  is 
good  for  all  purposes.  Ajax  is  a  rich  orange- 
coloured  flower,  suffused  with  salmon,  having 
twisted  and  curled  florets.  Floradora  is  a  flower 
of  splendid  shape,  with  blossoms  on  stiff  stems 
well  above  the  foliage,  colour  wine-crimson ;  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  scarlet,  edged  cream,  and  heavily 
striped  white,  is  most  attractive,  and  the  plant  has 
a  fine  habit. 

Show  and  Fancy  Sorts 
are  also  cultivated  to  a  large  extent,  the  best 
of  each  section  being  represented  in  good  form. 
The  Tom  Thumb  Dahlias  still  find  much  favour 
with  the  general  public,  and  their  pretty  sinsle 
flowers  on  plants  of  compact  and  bushy  habit 
are  much  admired. 


Onions,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Beans,  Celery,  Solanums,  soils, 
Ac.  Before  separatinff  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  president  for  his  kind  hospitality  and  to  Mr.  Barnes 
for  leading  the  meeting.  Several  new  members  were 
elected. 


BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thi  closing  meeting  of  the  summer  sewion  wss  held  at  St 
John's  Parish  Room  on  Thursday,  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  E. 
Poole,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  The 
lecture  for  the  evening  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  Kitley,  his 
subject  being  **  The  Duties  of  a  Qardener."  He  traced  the 
life  of  a  gardener  from  ihe  time  when  he  would  enter  an 
establishment  as  garden  boy  until  he  managed  to  reach  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  his  profession.  Among  many  good  points 
msde  by  the  lecturer  was  the  necessity  for  beginning  at  the 
bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  the  still  greater  necessity  for 
continued  perseverance  if  the  learner  had  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  grapple  with  the  many  and  varied  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Gardening,  he  claimed,  demanded  and  deserved  the 
closest  attention  on  the  oart  of  the  student  who  would 
master  the  art.  It  demanded  earnest  toil,  because  for  the 
horticulturist  there  could  be  no  cessation  from  the  multi- 
tude of  duties  he  has  to  face,  and  it  deserved  his  noblest 
powers  because,  poorly  remunerated  though  the  gardener  is, 
yet  he  has  the  assurance  of  belonging  to  a  profession  ranking 
among  the  highest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Kitley  was  heartily 
thanked  for  a  lecture  which  from  beginning  to  end  main- 
tained a  very  high  level.  Prizes  offerea  for  two  bunches  of 
black  Grapes  were  secured  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr. 
Atwell),  Mr.  A.  Cole  (nurdener,  Mr.  Bird),  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Powell  (gardener,  Mr.  Raikes).  Certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded^Mr.  A.  Cole,  for  three  Cockscombs  ;  Mr.  Ambrose, 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas;  and  Dr.  Eager  (gardener,  Mr. 
(?ane),  three  Odontoglossum  crispum.  A  certificate  of  special 
merit  was  recommended  for  a  box  of  fine  Magnum  Plums 
sent  by  lAdy  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole). 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Ghiswick,  Sbptembbr  29.— Floral  Committek  Awards. 
Tub  following  received  an  award  of  merit : 

Chryianthemum  Polly.— A  very  free  and  profuse  semi- 
early  flowering  kind,  in  which  the  dominant  colours  are 
chestnut-red  and  orange.  These  are  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions, and  the  flower  is  well  upheld  on  good  stems. 
From  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill. 

Liiium  »p€eio»um  magnifieum.—DeBDite  expressions  of 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  this  is  undeniably  a  fine,  as  it  is  also 
a  handsome,  form  of  Liiium  si>ecio8um ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  most  decided  forms  of  L.  speciosum  we 
have  seen,  and  we  speak  with  a  knowledge  of  some  thousands 
of  bulbs  during  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  less  blood-red 
and  more  rosy  than  L.  cruentum  generally,  while  the  massive, 
less  reflexed  flowers  at  once  command  attention  by  a  greater 
presence  that  is  clear  to  all  admirers  of  goodgarden  plants. 
This  handsome  flower  came  from  Messrs.  Wallace  of  Ck>l- 
Chester. 

Dahlia  Spotlesi  Queen.— A  nearly  pure  white  Cactus  Dahlia 
of  somewhat  dwarf  habit.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Green  and  Co., 
Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Dahlia  Spitfire.— A  very  brilliant  red-scarlet  Cactus,  with 
slight  tip  of  orange  to  the  florets.  A  very  showy  and  effective 
kind.    From  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay. 

Dahlia  Amot  Perry.— Thia  is  the  variety  that  has  been 
selected  for  the  special  prize  offered  for  the  best  garden 
or  decorative  Cactus  Dahlia,  the  award  having  been  conferred 
by  reason  of  the  erect  character  of  the  flowers  and  the  strong 
all-supporting  foot-stalks.  The  special  prize  was  awarded  by 
the  National  Dahlia  Society,  and  the  merit  of  the  variety 
confirmed  by  the  above  committee.  From  Messrs.  Green 
and  Co.,  Dereham. 


SOCIETIES. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Thb  last  two  gatherings  of  the  members  of  this  association 
were  of  a  most  enjoyable  character,  visits  being  paid  to 
Danesfleld,  Marlow,  by  permission  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hudson,  and 
to  Hillside,  Reading,  by  invitation  of  the  president.  The 
outing  to  the  former  place  was  by  steamer,  and  the  party 
numbered  about  sixty.  Arriving  at  Medmenham  the  visitors 
were  met  by  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  the  head  gardener,  and  conducted 
across  the  meadows  to  the  polo  ground,  where  lunch  was 
partaken  of.  The  president,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  presided, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  members  tendered  to  Mr.  Hudson  their 
thanks  for  allowing  them  to  visit  Danesfield  for  the  second 
time.  After  lunch  the  party  first  inspected  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  needless  to  say  great  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  various  crops  of  vegetables,  specimens  from  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Danesfield  famous  in  horticultural 
circles  throughout  England  and  Scotland  during  the  present 
year.  A  stroll  through  the  grounds  and  a  game  of  cricket 
made  the  remainder  of  the  day  pass  pleasantly. 

The  vUit  to  Hillside  took  place  on  the  14th  ult,  and  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  present  session.  Previous  to  the 
meeting  over  100  members  sat  down  to  a  substantial  tea, 
afterwards  making  an  inspection  of  the  gardens.  The  sub- 
ject for  the  evening's  discussion  was  "  Notes  on  a  Recent 
Visit  to  the  Gardens  at  Bear  Wood,"  questions  on  the  culture 
of  crops  seen  to  be  answered  by  the  head  gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Barnes.  This  proved  to  be  a  verv  interesting  evening.  Those 
takingpart  in  the  debate  were  the  President.  Messrs.  Powell, 
Fry,  Exler,  Judd,  Burfitt,  Tunbridge,  Challis,  Hinton, 
D.  Dore,  E.  J.  Dore,  Lever,  and  Alexander.  The  subjects 
touched  on  were  Strawberries,  Begonias.  Peas,  Melons, 
Carnations,  Vines,  Peaches,  Canlifiower,  Potato,  Sea  Rale, 


Opangres  at  Mount   Edfiroumbe.— 

When  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth  it  would  be 
worth  while  for  anyone  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Oranges  in  tubs  to  oross  the  ferry  to  Mount 
Edgcumbe  there  to  see  an  exceptionally  fine 
collection.  When  I  saw  them  in  September  they 
were  in  the  Italian  garden  and  near  the  Orangery 
in  which  they  are  placed  for  the  winter.  There 
are  numerous  specimens,  and  many  varieties  are 
represented,  every  plant  being  in  splendid  condi- 
tion. Most  of  the  plants  were  carrying  fine  crops 
of  green  and  ripe  fruit.  Amon^  others  the  Myrtle- 
leaved  Orange  Citrus  Aurantium  var.  myrtifolia 
was  conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  dense  habit,  small 
leaves,  and  small  fruits,  the  latter  being  borne  in 

Srofusion.  There  were  also  some  very  fine  Seville 
•ranges  and  various  sweet  ones.  The  plants  are 
ffrown  as  standards  and  bushes,  some  being  of 
immense  size.  Some  of  the  standards  are  quite 
20  feet  high,  with  larse  heads,  and  stems  6  inches 
in  diameter.  The  tubs  are  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plants,  and  these  are  seldom  disturbed 
at  the  roots.  An  annual  top-dressing  of  rich  loam 
and  bone-dust  is  given,  and  liquid  manure  twice  a 
year.  Mr.  Richards,  the  head  gardener  at  Mount 
Edecumbe,  may  be  justly  proud  of  them. — W.  D. 

Amapyllls   Belladonna.— Growing   in 

borders  along  the  front  walls  of  the  Aroid  house 
and  Orchid  houses  at  Kew,  large  numbers  of  this 
pretty  West  Indian  bulbous  plant  are  grown,  and 
at  the  present  time  some  hundreds  of  spikes  of 
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bloeaoms  may  be  Been  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Growing  side  by  side  with  the  type  may 
also  be  seen  the  variety  called  A.,  B.  kewensis. 
This  originated  at  Kew,  and  differs  from  the 
ordinary  Belladonna  Lily  by  being  of  stronger 
growth,  having  larser  heads  of  flowers,  the  flowers 
much  deeper  in  colour,  and  by  flowering  a  little 
earlier.  At  Tresco  Abbey,  Scilly,  the  type  and 
the  variety  are  grown  side  by  side  in  beds  in  the 
open,  ana  about  the  middle  of  September  the 
variety  was  in  full  flower,  while  the  majority  of 
plant?  of  the  type  had  only  thrown  their  spikes  up 
a  few  inches  above  the  around.  For  warm,  well- 
drained  borders  along  the  wall  of  a  house  the 
Belladonna  Lily  is  very  suitable,  flowering,  as  it 
does,  when  outdoor  flowers  are  becoming  scarce, 
for  when  well  established  it  flowers  freely  annually, 
and  the  spikes  will  either  stand  for  a  considerable 
time  on  the  plants  or  cut  and  placed  in  water 
indoors. — W.  D. 

Solanum  pensile.— This  is  one  of  three 
climbing  species  of  Solanum,  all  of  which  have  for 
several  years  past  been  seen  in  good  condition  at 
Kew,  and  in  many  gardens  where  at  present 
unknown  they  might  be  advantageously  cultivated. 
The  species  at  the  head  of  this  note  (S.  pensile)  is 
a  free,  slender  growing  climber,  whose  flowers, 
produced  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months,  are  borne  in  long,  pendent  racemes,  and 
for  clothing  a  rafter  in  the  stove  or  intermediate 
house  it  is  well  adapted,  as  its  drooping,  informal 
style  of  growth  eminently  fits  it  for  this  purpose. 
The  starry  flowers  are  about  1  inch  across,  of  a 
bluish  purple  colour,  with  a  yellow  eye.  In 
Demerara,  where  it  grows  wild,  this  Solanum 
behaves  much  as  our  British  S.  dulcamara  at 
home.  A  second  species  (S.  seaforthianum)  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  about  a  century  ago,  but 
it  was  for  many  years  lost  or  nearly  so  till  within 
a  recent  period.  This  has  prettily  divided  bright 
sreen  leaves  and  large  drooping  clusters  of  deep  lilac 
blossoms  with  a  yellow  centre.  Though  grown  for 
many  years  at  Kew,  strange  to  say  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  '*Kew  Hand  List"  either  as  S. 
seaforthianum  or  S.  venustum,  under  which  name 
it  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  The 
third  species  (S.  Wendlandi)  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  climbers  for  a  large,  lifiht  structure.  The 
flowers  of  this  are  lilac-purple,  2  inches  or  even 
more  in  diameter,  and  borne  in  huge  pendent 
racemes.  To  this  note  of  climbing  Solanums  must 
be  added  the  name  of  S.  jasminoides,  which  in  the 
West  of  England  is  such  a  desirable  hardy  climber. 
— T. 

Chpysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  Willis.— 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recently  introduced  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and,  owing  to  its 
parentage,  is  sure  of  a  good  reception.  It  is  a 
sport  from  the  well-known  early-flowering  Japanese 
Mme.  Gasimir  Perier,  the  colour  being  a  pleasing 
shade  of  tawny  yellow,  shaded  and  striped  with 
red.    In  their  earlier  stages  the  blooms  are  very 

Sretty,  the  red  colouring  being  much  better 
efined  than  is  the  case  with  the  blossoms  as  they 
age.  I  have  before  me  a  vase  of  the  rich  yellow 
Horace  Martin  and  this  new  variety  in  association, 
and  the  contrast  is  distinctly  pleasing.  Left  to 
develop  its  growths  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner, 
handsome  sprays,  each  one  containing  quite  a 
number  of  charming  blossoms,  may  to  cut  for 
decorative  uses.  Each  flower  may  be  detached 
from  the  spray  with  a  useful  length  of  flower 
stalk,  and  this  must  be  considered  a  decided 
advantage,  as  individual  flowers  may  be  used 
without  altogether  spoiling  the  spray.  No  one 
would  think  of  disbudding  these  early  sorts  after 
seeing  the  grand  display  which  naturally-grown 
plants  produce.  This  fine  sport  inherits  all  the 
good  points  of  the  parent  variety,  and  attains  a 
height  of  about  3  feet.  Its  period  of  flowering 
commences  in  late  August  and  continues  well  into 
October.— D.  B.  C. 

GaFden  labels.— Labels  of  some  descrip- 
tion are  an  unfortunate  necessity  in  the  majority 
of  gardens,  but  the  great  drawback  to  the  general 
run  is  that,  while  clearly  indicating  the  plants  by 
name  or  number,  they  detract  from  their  beauty 
by  the  uncompromising  formality  of  their  appear- 
ance.   After  trying  all  manner  of  labels,  and  being 


dissatisfied  with  every  one,  I  have  settled  upon  a 
form  which,  though  retaining  the  name  in  per- 
petuity, is  practically  inconspicuous.  I  have  a 
sheet  of  copper,  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, cut  into  pointed  labels  5  inches  long  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  On  these,  with 
letter  dies  an  eighth  of  an  inch  high,  I  stamp  the 
required  name,  which  is  absolutely  permanent, 
while  the  copper  soon  assumes  a  dark  brown  colour. 
Thinner  copper  is  inadvisable,  since  it  isdiflScult  to 
insert  into  the  soil  and  fails  to  maintain  an  upright 
position.— S.  W.  F. 

SpiPSDa  Anthony  Waterep.- It  has 

been  suggested  that  this  Spirsa  cultivated  as 
compact  bushy  specimens  in  pots  would  make  an 
excellent  plant.  It  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
as  it  has  been  found  to  begin  to  bloom  when  only 
a  few  inches  high,  and  when  full  of  compact 
trasses  of  crimson  flowers  ic  sure  to  be  attractive. 
More  than  that;  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
have  it  in  bloom  not  only  during  summer  and 
autumn,  but  also  through  winter  and  up  to  Easter. 
It  is  thought  it  can  be  made  particularly  useful  in 
Easter  decorations.  Certainly,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shrubs  of  recent  introduction,  but 
time  is  required  for  such  a  subject  to  become 
thoroughly  known.  It  can  now  be  purchased  at  a 
very  reasonable  price. — R.  D. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

aueartlons  and  Anmwwm.—Th4  Bduor  inUw/t  to 
€  TBI  Oardih  helpftUto  aU  read^rtwhodstireatiittanee, 
no  matter  tehat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  vith  that 
obfeet  will  make  a  tpeeuU  feature  of  the  "  Anewen  to  Corre' 
epondenta"  edumn.  AU  eommunieatione  ehould  be  dearly 
and  eondtely  Moritien  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreeeed  to  the  Editor  of  Tbb  OAiu>BM,fO,  Tavietoek Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Lettere  on  bueineee  ehould  be  sent 
to  the  PUBLISHBR.  The  name  and  addreee  of  the  eender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  detire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  qaery  ie  eent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— fl.  2.  ^Oen.— Abelia  mpestris. 

//.— Asclepias  tnberosa. J.  R.  JT.— Pernettya  macro- 

Data  and  Hypericum  patulnm. Mrs.  Davenport.— ^oet 

probably  Dimorphotheca  Bcklonia,  a  tender  perennial,  but 
the  specimen  was  withered  on  arrival  and  no  leaves  were 

lent,  lo  it  is  impouible  to  say  with  certainty. W.  S. 

Tiilett.— Probably  Melilotus  officinalis,  but  the  specimen 

sent  was  too  incomplete  for  correct  identification. S.  T,, 

Cr/verirton.— Bpilobium  nummnlarifolium  var.  longipes. 

Book  on  table  deoopatlon  (W.  Balcombk).— We 
are  sorry  that  we  know  of  no  book  on  this  subject. 

Book  on  Tpees  (A.  Hill-Walebr).  —  There  is  no 
Is.  or  Is.  6d.  book  on  trees ;  the  cheapest  are  A.  D.  Webster's 
"Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs"  (Gardening  World  office. 
.Shoe  Lane,  B.C.X  and  '*The  Tree  Book,"  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  W. 

OapdenlnflT  Instpuctlon  (E.  D.  D.  S.).— Your  best 
plan  would  be  tu  encourage  the  young  men  to  study  for  the 
examination  in  horticulture,  which  is  held  annually  in  April 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  You  can  obtain  a 
syllabus  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  study  from  the 
secreUry,  117.  Victoria  Street,  S.  W.  Medals  and  certificates 
are  awarded  to  the  successful  candidates. 

Fundus  on  drive  (T.  R.  Owkn).— The  Alga  you 
found  HO  plentiful  on  your  carriage  drive  belongs  to  the 
genus  Nostoc,  commonly  known  as  Star  Jelly  or  Fairy 
Butter.  This  plant  often  makes  its  appearance  suddenly 
after  rain  on  paths,  Ac,  and  was  considered  by  the  ignorant 
and  superstitious  to  have  fallen  from  the  skies.  I^obably 
there  are  always  a  number  of  ^.he  spores  floating  in  the  air, 
which  germinate  whenever  they  fall  on  a  suitable  surface 
and  grow  in  a  remarkably  rapid  manner.  One  species 
(Nostoc  ednle)  is  used  in  China  to  thicken  soup.— O.  8.  3. 

Pink  Bpldal  Wpeath  (B.  Jones).— we  have  been 
pnczled  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  yourself,  for  seed  of  the 
white  Francoa  ramosa  saved  where  there  were  no  coloured 
forms  yielded  plants,  all  of  which  produced  pink  flowers, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sprays  sent.  The  only  explanation 
which  we  can  suggest  is  that  the  flowers  of  Francoa  ramosa 
were  originally  pink,  then  the  white  sport  asserted  itself, 
and  became  generally  grown  under  the  name  of  ramosa,  so 
that  the  seedlings  are  simply  reverting  to  the  original  type. 

Ivy  destpoyed  (Moon  k wood). —The  caterpillar  that 
is  destroying  the  foliage  of  your  Ivy  is  that  of  the  scolloped 
hazel  moth  (Odontoptera  bidentata),  a  very  common  insect 
belonging  to  the  family  Oeometridie.  You  might  destroy 
them  by  spraying  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  emulsion  or 
loz.  of  Paris  green  mixed  in  ten  gallons  of  water.  The  Paris 
green  is  very  heavy,  and  soon  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is,  so  that  yuu  must  l)e  careful 
that  the  mixture  is  kept  well  stirred,  or  el«e  some  of  it  will 
be  too  strong  and  the  remainder  too  weak,  and  be  sure  that 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  wetted  as  well  as  the  upper. 
-G.  S.  8. 

W^allfloweps  diseased  (Ajax).— Your  Wallflowers 
are  atucked  by  the  club-root  fungus  (Plasmodiophora  bras- 


sicsDX  a  disease  to  which  nearly  all  crndferoos  plsati  icca 
liable.  I  should  certainly  pull  up  and  burn  any  pisotvhtt 
you  think  may  be  Infected  ;  probably  those  which  ire  Ht 
now  diseased  will  escape.  If  you  transplant  sot  of  thea 
yon  need  not  trouble  to  dresa  the  rooU  with  any  fameieML 
for  if  the  roots  are  infested  by  the  fungus  no  oatwtnl  ipS 
cation  will  be  of  the  slightest  use,  but  if  they  sre  not  S 
are  planted  in  ground  which  is  free  from  the  fnngns,  th«t  vi] 
not  be  diseased.  The  soil  in  which  the  plsnU  in  bov 
growing  should  be  cropped  with  planU  which  tie  mi 
members  of  the  family  Crucifers  for  at  least  two  jeia 
or  fallowed  for  some  months  and  well  dressed  with  gas  lim. 
— G.  8.  S. 

Rose  queries  (G.  W.).— i.  The  variety  Dawn  b  _ 
very  vigorous  Bose,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  csntniC 
the  bed,  its  growths  supported  by  a  stake.  The  four  oUs 
varieties— Mrs.  Paul,  Hermoaa,  Irish  Glory,  and  Cbe^ 
Scarlet- would  need  quite  4  square  feet  for  each  plioi^ 
order  to  develop  their  full  beauty.  Providing  voor  bed  U ' 
enough,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  he  g 
with  such  planU  as  Lavender,  Irises,  and  Day  Lilies, 
round  bed  to  hold  seven  plants  of  Mme.  Jules  Grolctd. 
be  4  feet  in  diameter,  but  3  feet  would  suffice  if  inee 
limited. 

Grapes  unsatlsfaotopy  (J.  H.  J.).-Tbe  fol{i9 
your  Vine  is  healthy  and  clean,  and  we  can  detect  do  dii 
In  either   leaf   or  berry.     Judging  from  appeaiaoca  ^ 
conclude  you  have  allowed  the  Vines  to  cany  too  bttiy 
crop,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  has  bcei  f 
moist,  either  with  the    loDg-oontinued  wet  westbtr 
through  insufficient  ventilation.     The  skin  of  the  Si 
water  Grape   is  very  thin,  and  must  have  a  fsirlr  ^^ 
atmosphere,  especially  when  it  Is  on  the  pohit  of  rir«ni« 
Roses  ULning  (E.  Morland).— As  you  say  Ihriei 
Houtte  and  Crimson  Rambler  will  grow  very  well,  vi 
inclined  to  think  there  is  more  In  the  selection  of  ra 
hardy  and  vigorous  varieties  than  in  the  matter  of  toll. 
latter,   however,   will    certainly    bear    improvemeoL 
possible  add  some  good  turfy  loam 
from    pasture    land.      If  you   could 
reconstruct  your  beds  or  borders  and 
add  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  soil, 
mixing  with  it  some  bone-meal  and 
well-rotted  stable  manure,  you  should 
be  able  to  grow  many  of  the  delightful 
Roses  that  are  now  procurmble.  for 
instance,     Caroline    Testout,    Marie 
d'Orleans,     G.     Nabonnand,     Mme. 
Ravary,   ^.     If  the  soil  is   really 
deficient  in  lime  a  dressing  in  Novem- 
ber at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound  to  a 
square  vard  would  be  of  much  help  to 
established  plants,  but  we  should  not 
advise  its  application  to  any  newly- 
planted  beds  this  year. 

TRADB     NOTB. 

A  Bulb  Plamtkr. 
Now  that  the  bulb  planting  season 
is    here,    the   "Bulb  Planter"  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  _ 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  will  be  found  'W  J 

of  great  value  where  planting  In  grass 
is  required.  It  outs  out  a  clean  piece 
of  turf  2  inches  in  diameter  and  of 
sufficient  depth,  and  on  making  the  W 

second  cutting  dears  iUelf  of  the  flnt 
piece   of  turf,    which  lies  ready  at  . 

hand  for  covering  the  bulb.  This  handy  implement  jaw  ; 
an  immense  amount  of  time  and  labour,  and  the  nUi  j 
not  in  any  way  tightly  pressed  and  made  hard,  •» 
is  the  case  when  an  ordinary  dibber  is  used,  snd  w 
appearance  of  the  grass  is  not  spoilt;  in  fK^J^ 
planting  10,000  bulbs  with  this  tool  on  a  green  iwil  m 
could  hardly  detect  that  the  grass  had  been  tonched. 

Publications  and  Books  Receitb). 

Commencing  with  the  October  part,  which  will  be  tlie  W 

of  a  new  volume,  The  Sttidio  will  be  permanently  «»rff 

»  addition  of  a  considerable  number  of  P^gJ,  .v" 

of  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  late  Mr.  Whiwj 

panied  by  many  illustrations  in  colours  «w  tn  M» 


T 


by  the 
leries  4 

accompanied  oy  many  iiiusT^niiions  id  cuium*  ••«  '"  z^j 
and  white,  will  be  continued.  The  special  winter  namwa 
The  Studio,  entitled  "  The  Genius  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  KJL, 
will  be  ready  in  October.  As  is  usual  In  the  caie  of  ipjj" 
numbers  of  this  magazine,  reproductions  In  ooloar  win  «*■ 
an  imporUnt  feature  of  the  publication,  while  •»««■ 
facaimile  illuatrations  of  rare  pUtes  of  the  "^^J2Z 
onim,"  reproduced  by  a  special  process,  will  be  Inciniw"" 
the  work. 


Catalogues   Rkchved. 

Grasses.— ^IM.  Vilmorin  Andrieux  et  Cle,  P»ri«.      -^. 

ilo»««. -Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  ^^^u^^SS.' 
Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Bose  (w>« 
Colchester.  .    -.--» 

Da/<Hf«*.-Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons.  King  Street,  w^ 
Garden,  W.C.  ^  „  .  r^ 

LUies  and  Hardy  />ion««.-Messn.  Wallsoe  vA  w, 
Kilnfleld  Gardens,  Colchester.  r.  ^  .  imoi 

UtOfc*.— Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Son,  ^^K^^A^!Si; 
Perry.  Winchmore  Hill,  N. ;  Barr  and  Sons,  Co^wtuwi* 
Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge;  ^^-'^^uLua 
Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem  (AgenU  for  Great  Brliain,  «*• 
and  Co.,  3.  Cross  Lane.  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E.C.);  G.  ius^ 
Keston,  Kent.  ^     u^gf^ 

Hardy   Perennials,   Alpine   PlanU,  «t«.-*f-  *^ 
Prichard,  Christchurch.  Hanta. 


*«♦  The  Yearly  SubscHption  toTHS  OaRDW  »»• 
16s. ;  Foreign,  17s.  6d. 
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ISEASE  -  RESISTING 
POTATOES. 

onr  last  week's  issue  (October  3)  we 
published  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  R.  King 
^TiDg  his  experience  as  to  which  are 
Jie  best  disease  -  resisting  varieties  of 
Potatoes.  As  this  subject  is  of  such 
mportance  to  horticulturists  and  agri- 
its  throughout  the  kingdom  we  ex- 
1  a  wish  that  other  growers  would 
nte  the  results  of  their  experience.  We 
^eftdy  received  several  letters  in  reply, 
be  we  publish  below,  hoping  that  other 
I  will  kindly  send  notes  upon  the  value 
iUessness  of  those  varieties  of  Potatoes 
krgely  grown  at  the  present  time.  The 
crop  is  of  enormous  importance  to  the 
I  gardener,  market  grower,  and  farmer, 
mch  a  season  as  the  present  the  destruc- 
x)iight  by  the  Potato  disease  must  have 
lions  and  widespread.  Growers  there- 
TO  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  the 
of  the  sorts  they  have  grown  as 
waiBters.  If  they  will  kindly  write  us 
le  opinions  they  have  formed  they  will 
08  to  find  out  which  are  really  the 
«liable  Potatoes  to  grow,  and  their 
will  be  welcomed  by  other  growers. 
>  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture 
lare  only  too  glad  to  turn  their  hands 
crop  that  gives  promise  of  a  fair  return, 
long  these  must  be  reckoned  the  Potato, 
he  introduction  of  varieties  that  regu- 
"oduce  large  crops  and  successfully  resist 
?agefl  of  disease,  Potato  culture  for 
and  home  use  might  be  made  a  more 
at  industry  than  it  now  is.  In  order, 
te,  to  be  able  to  determine  the  most 
nthy  Boits  we  invite  the  co-operation  of 
tge  and  small  growers.  Other  notes  as 
Ity,  cropping,  kind  of  soil,  &c,y  will  also 
omed. 

reooency  with  which  the  question 
II  Potatoes  would  you  recommend  me 
next  year  1— mine  are  so  badly  diseased  " 
id  indicates  a  most  serious  state  of 
To  these  questioners  my  replv  in- 
lis:  ''You  must  exoeriment  and  find 
nt,  what  sort  of  Potato,  round  or 
^aped,  and  next,  which  varieties  will 
Mn  your  particular  soil.  When  you 
pund  out  those  which  give  the  best 
I  stick  to  them  for  your  main  crop. 
pS}  if  you  are  so  inclined,  by  all  means 
ff  new  varieties,  but  only  in  small 
pes,  and  do  not  form  any  decided 
f  from  one  year's  trial.  A  frequent 
fof  seed  is  most  desirable.** 


In  these  gardens  we  can  scarcely  grow  a 
round  Potato  fit  to  eat  The  soil  is  very  light, 
and  for  manure  we  use,  perforce^  almost 
solely  leaf-mould.  Our  supply  of  animal 
manure  is  not  sufficient  for  tne  needs  of  the 
other  crops,  and  the  deficiency  cannot  be  made 
up  with  chemical  manures. 

Previous  to  this  year  Early  Puritan  served 
us  admirablv  as  our  earliest  Potato ;  whether 
grown  in  frames,  borders^  or  in  the  open 
ground,  it  rarely  showed  signs  of  disease  to 
any  extent:  but  this  year  it  has  been  rather 
badly  attacked.  Myatt's  Prolific  has  escaped 
the  disease  to  a  great  extent,  but  with  me  this 
variety  is  a  light  cropper,  and  the  tubers  are 
somewhat  small. 

Although  not  a  heavy  cropper,  Satbfaction 
has  behaved  well.  We  have  a  very  fair 
crop  and  little  disease.  Up-to-date  is  onr 
mainstay;  of  this  sort  we  grow  a  large 
quantity.  Here  it  is  an  enormous  cropper,  of 
high  Quality,  and  a  oood  keeper ;  and,  altnough 
a  goodly  number  of  tubers  are  diseased,  there 
is  a  very  satisfactory  crop,  providing  that 
there  are  no  losses  in  the  store,  and  on  this 
point  I  am  doubtful,  for  the  continued  wet  is 
greatly  against  storing  the  tubers  in  anything 
like  fair  condition. 

As  preventive  measures — unfortunately  we 
are  not  able  to  spray— I  believe  in  giving 
the  plants  plenty  of  room,  so  that  light  and 
air  can  freely  circulate  around  the  plants. 
The  early  sorts  are  planted  2  feet  6  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  the  late  ones  fully  3  feet 
apart.  I  am  convinced  that  not  only  is  this  a 
check  to  the  disease,  but  the  crop  is  heavier 
than  when  closer  planting  is  practised,  and,  of 
course,  the  labour  of  planting  and  digging  is 
less.  As  soon  as  possible  all  the  haulm, 
diseased  or  not,  is  collected  and  burnt. 

Besides  the  varieties  above  named,  several 
(growers  in  this  neighbourhood  speak  highly  of 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Windsor  Castle,  and 
Daniel's  Sensation  as  being  good  croppers,  and 
not  so  prone  to  disease  as  many  others. 

Most  of  the  villa^rs  here  grow  their  Potatoes 
in  "brakes,"  that  is,  high  exposed  land  which 
some  years  ago  was  reclaimed  from  Furze  and 
Heather,  and  cultivated  by  a  farmer,  the  last 
farm  crop  invariably  being  winter  Oats.  The 
farmer  sublets  to  the  cottagers  at  the  rate  of 
6d.  per  yard  if  unmannred,  and  Is.  per  yard  if 
he  manures  it.  Most  of  the  sub-tenants  take 
a  plot  of  14  yards  unmanured,  and  sow  two 
bags  of  ordinary  com  manure  at  a  cost  of  68. 

Eer  bag.  The  farmer  ploughs  the  land, 
arrows  it,  and  banks  the  rows.  All  the 
labour  the  cottager  does  is  to  plant,  hand-hoe 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  and,  of  course, 
dig.  By  these  methods  they  get  really  gooa 
crops,  and  very  free  of  disease.  Next  year 
the  "  Potato  brake  "  is  planted  with  a  green 
crop,  and  in  the  ordinary  rotation  comes  l>ack 
to  Potatoes  in  about  four  or  five  years.— A.  C. 
Bartlett,  Pencarrow  Gardens^  North  Com- 
toall. 


In  this  neif^hbourhood  I  may  say  that  th& 
usual  conditions  have  been  reversed  this  year, 
for  owing  to  the  lon^  spell  of  very  dry- 
weather  we  had  early  in  tne  summer  early 
Potatoes  generally  escaped  disease.  The  main 
crop,  however,  is  very  badly  affected.  Up-to 
date,  which  is  the  main  crop  variety  chiefly 
grown  in  this  district,  is  badly  diseased,  and  1 
do  not  see  that  as  a  resister  it  is  any  improve- 
ment on  others.  Lifting  is  in  full  swing  just 
now.  as  growers  are  tnring  to  prevent  any 
further  ravages,  but  one^  experience  tends  to 
the  conviction  that  many  tubers,  now  appa- 
rently clean^  will  so  wrong  after  storage,  and 
the  heaps  will  neea  careful  attention  in  picking 
over.  I  have  grown  none  of  the  very  new  and 
high-priced  varieties.  One  can  only  hope  that 
among  them  a  read  disease  resister  of  good 
quality  and  a  good  cropper  may  be  found, 
thougn  it  seems  too  mucn  to  expect— J.  Cf. 
Tallack,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens^  Derby, 

Tbi%  year  has  not  proved  so  bad  in  the 
gardens  here  as  I  have  seen,  though  some 
varieties  are  touched  with  the  disease.  We 
grow  four  varieties  of  Kidney  PotatoesL 
namely.  Ringleader,  Sharp's  Victor,  Star  of 
Reading  (Brinkworth's),  and  May  Queen. 
These  four  varieties  are  only  slightly  diseased 
Star  of  Reading  b  the  worst  of  the  four.  I 
consider  it  the  earliest,  thoueh  not  the  best 
variety.  Ringleader  is  the  best  quality.  I 
have  grown  it  here  for  twenty  years.  It  is  also 
a  good  cropper.  I  have  seen  it  badly  diseased 
in  some  years.  British  Queen  and  Cramond 
Blossom  are  grown  side  by  side.  The  former 
is  very  badly  diseased  this  year,  and  the  latter 
are  almost  all  sound.  Cramond  Blossom  is 
almost  new  in  this  district,  but  I  consider  it 
too  strong  a  grower  for  the  garden  ;  the  quality 
is  first  rate.  — W.  Smith,  The  Gardem, 
Oxenford  CastUy  Dalkeith. 
[Many  letters  are  left  over  until  next  week] 


NEW   AND    RARE    PLANTa 


KIRENGESHOMA    PALMATA. 

FOUND  in  open  woods  on  Mount 
Ishizuchi  in  Japan,  at  an  elevation 
of  6,000  feet  by  Dr.  Yatabe  of  the 
Tokio  Botanic  Gardens  in  the  year 
1888,  was  this  remarkable  plant  nere 
illustrated.  It  was  described  by 
him  as  a  new  genus  and  placed  in  the  natural 
order  Saxifrag^cese,  near  Hydrangea,  although 
other  authorities  contend  that  it  more  rightly 
belongs  to  Crassulacese  or  the  Sedum  family. 
Seeds  of  this  plant  were  received  at  Kew  from 
the  Tokio  Botanic  Garden  in  1891,  from  which 
a  plant  was  raised  and  planted  in  a  warm, 
ratner  moist  position,  exposed  only  to  the 
midday  sun.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
1892,  again  two  years  later,  and  in  1897,  but 
since  then  it  has  done  indifferently.  This  year, 
when,   probably   owing  to  the  exceptionally 
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wet  and  sunless  season  that  we  have  had,  it  has 
revealed  its  true  character  and  flowered  well. 

A  perennial  herb,  it  forms  a  bushy  plant 
2  feet  to  3  feet  hi^h  (Dr.  Yatabe  says  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  its  native  woods)  ,of  purplish  un- 
braoched  stems,  clothed  with  I  mostly  opposite 
dark  green  palmate  leaves,  terminating  in 
ieafy  paniclas  of  bell-shaped  yellow  flowers, 
the  corolla  of  which  is  composed,  when  fully 
expanded,  of  five  very  fleshy,  somewhat 
recurved  petals.  What  might  be  considered 
by  some  a  drawback  to  this  interesting  plant 
is  the  fact  that  the  flowers  do  not  all  expand, 
many  retainififf  their  globular  shape  till  they 
lall.  This,  of  course,  may  be  due  to  its 
{)ORition,  which  may  not  quite  fulfil  its 
requirements. 

So  far,  no  seeds  have  been  ripened  on  the 
Kew  plant,  but  it  may  evidently  be  increased 
by  division  of  the  root.  There  is  a  possibility 
of  its  being  adapted  for  planting  in  shady 
places  or  open  woods  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
moist  nature  and  where  its  rich  yellow  flowers 
would  provide  a  characteristic  feature. 

W.  Irving. 


NOTES   OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  13.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting,  12  noon  ;  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel 
Windsor,  lantern  lecture  by  Mr.  Charles  £.  Pearson 
on  **  Bird-nesting  in  Russian  Lapland,"  6  p.  m. ;  Coni- 
coittee  Meeting  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  3  p.m. 

October  14.— East  Anglian  Horiioultural  Club 
Meeting. 

October  27.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

November  11  and  12. — The  Liverpool  Horticul- 
tural Association's  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show. 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Society.— The 

oext  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  1—5  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  ^*  Autumn  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries" will  be  given  by  Mr.  James  Hudson, 
T.M.H.,  at  three  o'rtlock 

HoFttoultupal    Club.  —  A    lantern 

lectUPe*- The  next  house  dinner  of  the  club 
will  be  held  next  Tuesday  at  6  p.m.  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson  has  kindlv 
promised  to  ffive  a  lantern  lecture  entitled  **  Bird- 
nesting  in  Russian  Lapland."  Mr.  Pearson  has 
informed  the  secretary  that  in  several  of  the  slides 
•<kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Pearson)  Arctic 
plants  are  shown. 

United  Hopticultupal  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— The  seventeenth  anni- 
'versary  dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Holbom 
Restaurant,  High  Holborn  (Royal  Venetian  Cham- 
ber), on  Tuesday,  the  27th  inst.,  at  6.30  p.m. 
Peter  Barr,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  has  kindly  consented  to 
preside.  The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martin- 
-dale  Road,  Balhara,  S.W.,  will  be  glad  to  know, 
not  later  than  Saturday,  the  24th  inst.,  how  many 
«eat8  members  may  wish  to  reserve  for  themselves 
and  friends.  The  musical  arrangements  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Morris  (Amphion 
^Quartette  Singers,  Acton).  The  tickets  are  58. 
each. 

Lilies  in  Regrent's  Park.— Among  the 

roan^  good  flowers  in  Regent's  Park  the  Lilies  are 
particularly  bright.  They  are  used  with  excellent 
effect  towards  the  margins  of  some  of  the  larger 
beds  ;  peeping  between  sombre-hued  foliage  plants 
they  add  bright  colour  just  where  it  is  wanted. 
The  typical  Lilium  a^iratum  is  very  fine,  in  fact  we 
have  never  seen  it  better  out  of  doors  this  season. 
L.  auratum  rubro-vittatUHi  marked  with  deep  red 
bands  down  the  centre  of  the  petals  is  very 
striking,  and  attracts  attentioa  from  some  distance. 
Xiilium  n>ecio3um  and  some  of  its  varieties  are  very 
notioeable  also;   in  fact.  Lilies  are  so  numerous 


and  so  well  grown  as  to 
fill  the  air  with  their 
perfume,  which, 
although  it  may  be 
rather  objectionable  in 
a  room,  is  very  pleasing 
in  a  London  park. 

Beds  of  suoou- 
lent   plants,  —  In 

several  of  the  London 
parks  large  beds  flUed 
with  Agaves,  Aloes, 
Seduros,  Echeverias,  and 
other  allied  plants  are 
quite  a  feature,  and  an 
excellent  one  too,  for 
they  are  a  pleasine 
change  from  the  mixed 
beds  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  that  are 
now  so  familiar  in  all 
public  and  many  private 
ffardens.  In  both 
Battersea  Park  and 
Regent's  Park  the  suc- 
culent plants  have  been 
used  with  striking  suc- 
cess. In  the  latter  there 
is  a  large  bed  of  irre- 
gular shape  filled  with 
them,  and  the  most 
striking  plants  used  are 
the  Agaves,  A.  ameri- 
cana  chiefly.  Large 
specimens  of  this  are 
placed  on  mounds  at 
intervals  throughout  the 
bed,  while  close  around 
them  are  smaller  plants 
of  the  same  species,  A. 
a.  variegata  and  A. 
applanata.  The  surface 
of  the  bed  is  carpeted 
with  such  plants  as 
Echeveria  glauca, 
Mesembryanthemum 

cordifolium,  Sedum  glaucum,  and  Lotus  jacobseus. 
Various  other  Aloes,  Dracssaas,  Echeveria  metallica, 
&c.,  are  prominent  in  different  parts  of  the  bed, 
whose  undulatinff  surface  is  altogether  most 
pleasingly  planted. 

Cookscomb  Olasgrow  Prize.— Those 

who  are  on  the  look  out  for  a  reallv  good  Cocks- 
comb should  make  a  note  of  this,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  I  have  seen.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  by  whom  the  strain  was  originated.     It  is 

Elan  ted  in  Regent's  Park  in  a  small  border,  backed 
y  a  Privet  hedge,  and  although  there  may  not  be 
more  than  100  Cockscombs  the  result  gives  one  of 
the  prettiest  bits  of  colour  association  in  the  park. 
The  deep  rich  crimson  of  the  Cockscomb  and  the 
green  of  the  Privet  go  admirably  together.  The 
leaves  also  of  the  former  are  now  crimson-red,  so 
that  with  the  good  heads  of  flower  that  are 
admirable  in  themselves  and  the  richlv  coloured 
foliage  as  well,  Cockscomb  Glasgow  Prize  is  a 
plant  whose  value  in  the  flower  garden  in  the 
autumn  is  hardly  to  be  overstated. — A.  P.  H. 

South -Eastern    Afi^  pi  cultural 

College.  —  The  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye,  commenced  its  tenth  session  on  the 
25ih  ult.  Seventy-seven  students  are  in  residence, 
this  number  being  an  increase  of  twenty-two  on 
the  number  at  the  commencement  o(  last  session. 
The  equipment  of  the  college  has  been  improved 
by  the  aadition  of  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  of  an 
ironwork  shop  fitted  with  lathe  and  three  hearths 
for  farriery  and  other  forge  work.  A  forestry 
department  is  also  in  course  of  establishment,  ad- 
ditional land  having  been  taken  for  the  purpose. 
Outdoor  flowers  can  often  be  saved  for 
three  or  four  weeks'  blooming  by  covering  with 
papers  or  other  protection  the  first  one  or  two 
troaty  nights  ;  it  is  worth  trying.— TAe  American 
Florist, 

LAdy  Warwick  Collefire,  — We  have 

received  a  booklet  descriptive  ot  the  new  Lady 
Warwick  College,  whose  headquarters  now  is 
Studley  Castle,  Warwickshire,  instead  of  the  Lady 


KIRBNOESUOMA    PALM  ATA   AT    KKW. 


Warwick  Hostel,  Reading.    It  contains  a 
written  by  Lady  Warwick  to  the  stodaiiif 
which  we  make  the  following  extracts :  "fk 
that  Studley  Castle  is  in  Warwickshire,  fit^i 
distance  of  Warwick,  is  a  great  point  ioi|iM 
as  I  have  long  wished  my  hostel  to  be  witki^ 
reach  of  one  of  my  homes,  so  that  I  mjl 
constant  communication  with  it,  and  able  toi 
more  time  to  the  detail  of  its  afikfrs.    Sll 
Castle  is  situated  fifteen  miles  from  Birmii^ 
a  direct  line,  and  is  midway  between  Reddiw 
Alcester.     Studley  Park  is  340  acres  in  exiai^ 
not  only  beautifully  wooded  in  the  ordinary! 
but  has  also  been  planted  with  all  kinds  of  w 
and  shrubs.     Accommodation  can  tt  once  lit 
vided  for  sixty  students,  and  if  there  i8»p 
demand  than  supply  it  will  be  easy  to  ^^^ 
storey.    There  already  exist  the  beginningsodi 
every  kind  of  garden,  from  the  Rose  g*'""' 
Italian  garden.     In  the  walled  cardcn,  VJMi^ 
a  mile  from  the  house,  is  a  very  fair  range  otf 
about  400  feet;  then  there  is  a  large  orcharj 
other  land  laid  out."    Ladv  Warrick  coo^ 
her  letter  thus  :  "  The  future  lies  in  o^o^m 
to  make  this  college  second  to  none  in tbei 
land   for   solid  practical  work,  and  for  tm 
women  on  useful  lines  in  the  sphere  we  ta^ 
up.     I  think  it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  twn 
of  the  work— the   production  o^  J*"^^'^ 
poultry,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  ^^^rl 
kind  of  work  that,  for  a  better  f of^' *! 
the  *  lighter  branches  of  agriculture,  ««  "J 
ably  done  by  women.     Nor  is  it  h^'^^^-ial 
to  say  that  training  is  necessary  for  fcce* ' 
branch  of  life,  therefore  I  know  I  shall  nWH 
in  vain  to  your  loyalty  to  our  ^^j^^^ 


and  our  Wirden  to  prove  what  ^omen  aw* 

,_-__   ir  ideals  high,  and  kojj^ 

nothing  satisfies  but  the  ^^^"  ^^^^^^i 


plish  who  fix  their 


of  entrance  to  the  college  may  be  ^^^^\ 
the  Warden.   A  correspondent  ^^^    J^^i 
college  and  gave  an  interesting  aocoant  oi 
he  found  being  done  there. 


J 
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t  WaPSOewlOZiL— This  is  a  most 

I  litde  aoDUid  for  the  flower  garden.     The 

|hn^>red  flowers  are  freelv  prodnoed  wheo 

■  are  18  inches  or  so  high.    A  sacoession 

I  may  be  had  from  Jalv  to  September  if 

i  early  in  March.    A  plant  that  is  so 

1  and  that  flowers  for  so  long  a  time 

» most  nsefol  to  gardeners  for  small  beds 

i  border  to  larger  ones.     It  is  not  of  vigorous 

^  so  when  pat  out  the  plants  most  be  placed 

I  together,  otherwise  the  display  will  be 

Mme,  Antoine  Mari.  — Thcso 

Bted  this  Rose  upon  iu  introd action  two 
» hare  no  oanse  to  resret  so  doing,  unless 
i  they  wish  they  had  planted  more  of  it. 
by  of  being  grouped  with  that  best  of 
J  O.  Nabonnand.    The  general  effect 
.  Aotoine  Mari  is  white,  but  iis  real  beauty 
Fin  the  delicate  pink  shsdins  and  exquisitely 
1  buds.    These  buds  are  almost  pink,  and 
lolly  conspicuous  when  peering  out  among 
ite  expanded   flowers.     The  habit  of    the 
dense,  as  strong  in  growth  as  G.  Nabon- 
I  ss  free  from  autumnal  mildew,  which  so 
otherwise  beautiful  effect  of  such  Roses 
Kdith  Gifford,  Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  kc. — P. 

?8     Opnamental     R  unite  p 

At  the  great  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables 

miek  last  week  one  of  the  best  trade  dis- 

vegetables  was  made  by  Messrs.  Richard 

snd  Ca»   Worcester.     Among    the   many 

ing  vegetables  shown  by  them  was  a  red 

Beao  bearing  the  name  of  Smith's  Oma- 

Rauner.      It   is  a  semi-climber,  reaching 

16  feet  high,  and  crops  well,  particularly  at 

of  the  plant.     The  pods  are  of  good  quality 

:  welL    They  are  of  good  average  size,  and, 

iking  of  all,  are  heavily  splashed  with  red 

psie  yellow  ground  which  shows  through  in 

Those  who  wish  for  a  novelty  in  the  way 

ler  Beans,  without  at  the  same  time  having 

i6ce  quality,  should  try  Smiih*s  Ornamental. 

Sxtpaopdlnapy  Potatoes.— Rapid 

ydn  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten  years 
the  improvement  of  Potatoes,  largely  in  the 
ter  of  quality.    At  the  present  lime,  however, 
jiddiog   capacity  of    varieties  seems  to    be 
l^lit  even  a  more  important  matter,  and  very 
ipvlj  the  best  disease- resisting  sorti!  are  be- 
ing widely  known.     All  have  now  heard  of 
Northern    Star,    that  became  famous  on 
of  its  cropping  capacity,  and  was  recently 
It  luch  a  high  price.    Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
nd  tubers  of  a  Potato  at  the  Chiswick  fruit 
v^table  exhibition  that,  however,  has  appa- 
ttly  eclipsed  even  Northern  Star  in  the  matter  of 
idiog.    One  tuber  of  this  new  variety,  which  is 
kd  Diaoovery,  when  cut  up  into  eyes  produced 
I  than  381b.  of    Potatoes.      Surely  this  is 
a  record.    A  Lincolnshire  journal  gives  some 
kceetiDg  particulars  about  *'  The  battle  of  the 
Miioei"— as  it  is  called — which  has  recently 
in  goiDg  on  in  South  Lincolnshire.    The  favourite 
Ms  are  Northern    Star,    Evergood,    and    King 
livard  VII.    Mr.  Atkinson  of  Weston,  Spalding, 
I  extenaive  Potato  grower,   had  deposited  £25 
id  invited  anyone  to  dig  among  his  crop  of  Ever- 
iod,  offering  20a.   for  every  pound  of  diseased 
ibera  found,  the  condition  l>eing  that  the  digger 
bold  pay  £5  for  every  two  hou rs  digging.    Messrs. 
isckir  and   Son  of    New  York,   near   Boatoo, 
the  challenge,  and  the  result  of  the  digging 
two  men  was  that  out  of  nearly    llcwt.    of 
dag    only    fifteen    small    tubers    were 
Their  weight  was  lib.  14oz.  Mr.  Atkinson 
^kerefore  won  hia  challenge,  and  demonatrated  his 
pnteotion  ae  to  the  diaease-resisting  (jualities  of 
^vargood.    A  atriking  result  of  the  digging  was 
;«»  evidence  as  to  the  enormous  crop,  this  working 
;«itatmore  than  18  tons  per  acre.— A-  P.  H. 
JLdllum    BZOVltBianUin.  —  I    enclose    a 
photograph  of  a  couple  of  these  Lilies,  although  I 
m.  **       **  "  ^^^  auitable  for  reproduction  in 
Ths  Gabdw.     [Unfortunately,  it  is  not.— Ed.] 
wit  will,  at  any  rate,  show  you  that  the  growth 
«»•  plants  was  vigorous.    The  plant  in  blossom 
howumtteen  flowers  on  it,  all  of  which   duly 
^<^P«iM.   For  many  years  I  experienced  nothing 


but  failure  in  my  attempts  to  establish  this 
particular  Lily.  I  tried  dormant  bulbs  without 
sncoees.  Then  I  tried  plantina  growing  bulbs  out 
of  pots,  but  also  in  vain.  At  last  I  found  that  the 
only  way  I  could  succeed  was  to  start  with  quite 
small  bulbs  and  let  them  get  established  by 
leaving  them  severely  alone.  I  now  have  some 
eight  or  nine  groups  similar  to  that  photographed, 
nearly  every  one  of  which  bloomed  this  season 
after  two  years  orevions  growth  without  flowers. 
I  should  think  I  nad  an  average  of  six  flowers  to 
each,  so  that  I  hope  J  have  at  last  succeeded  with 
them.  They  are  in  ordinary  loam  in  a  border 
facing  south.— T.  J.  W«avkb,  Thiriwood,  N. 

AuohlnOPUlve,  Ayr.- Bv  the  kind  per- 
mission of  Mr.  R.  A.  Oswald  of  Auchincruive  and 
Cavens,  a  large  party  of  members  of  the  Glenfleld 
Ramblers,  an  important  Kilmarnock  Natural  Hia- 
tory  and  Scientific  Society,  visited  Auchincruive  a 
few  days  ago.  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Leven, 
the  head  forester  on  the  estate,  the  party  spent  an 
enjoyable  time  in  the  srardens  of  Auchincruive. 
Among  other  trees  which  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  visitors  were  a  noble  Oak  of  unusually  lar^e 
dimenaions,  large  Beeches,  a  Scotch  Fir  1 1  feet  m 
girth  5  feet  from  the  ground,  a  Spanish  Chestnut 
17  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  Lucombe's  Ever- 
green Oak  covering  with  its  branches  an  area  of 
about  80  yards  in  circumference.  The  gardens 
were  greatly  admired  with  their  tastefully  arranged 
and  admirably  cultivated  bedding  and  other  plants, 
while  the  fine  old  herbaceous  borders  were  the 
object  of  much  interest  to  the  admirers  of  such 
flowers.  Noticed  also  by  many  were  the  fine  old 
Yew  hedses.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Landsborough  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Oswald  before  the  party 
left  the  grounds. 
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JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 

ON  the  whole,  considering  the  appal- 
ling combination  of  frost,  wind,  rain 
and  gloom  which  has  characterised 
this  season.  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
very  well,  and  a  comparison  with 
other  things— such,  for  instance,  as  Geraniums  and 
many  other  bedding  plants — is  greatly  in  their 
favour.  I  have  been  taking  careful  notes  as  to 
which  varieties  have  stood  the  bad  weather  well 
and  also  those  which  have  failed,  and  I  append  the 
list  as  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  readers  of  The 
Gabden. 

5ticcc««c«. —♦Princesse  de  Ssgan,  *Gu8tave  Regis, 
♦Mme.  Pemet-Ducher,  •La  Tosca,  •Mme.  Berkeley, 
•Papa  Gontier,  *Gru88  an  Teplitz,  Killarney, 
Morning  Glow,  Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey,  Mme.  Abel 
Cbatenay,  Antoine  Rivoire,  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
(China),  Mme.  Lambard,  Liberty,  •Marquise  de 
Salisbury,  K.  A.  Victoria,  Ferdinand  Batel,  Ferdi- 
nand Jamin,  Grand  Due  A.  de  Luxembours  and 
Marie  d'Orleans.  N.B.— The  varieties  marked  •are 
the  most  impervious  to  wet. 

Failures, — *£toile  de  Lyon,  Maman  Cochet  and 
its  white  variety,  F.  Dubreuil,  Bessie  Brown,  Com- 
tesse  de  Turenne,  *Alliance  Russe,  Comtesse  de 
Panisse,  *Mme.  Hoste,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guil- 
lot,  *Jean  Ducher,  Beauts  Inconstante,  •Sylph, 
and  Souvenir  de  President  Caruot.  N.B. — The 
varieties  marked  •  are  most  susceptible  to  damp. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Prinuesse  de  Sagan  heads 
my  list  of  successes,  and  I  know  of  no  Mtter  all- 
round  crimson  bedding  Rose,  with  a  dwarf  habit 
of  growth,  than  this.  It  shares  with  Papa  Gontier 
the  distinction  of  being  indifferent  to  weather,  and 
this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Among  the  really 
hopeless  Roses  in  a  wet  season  are  Sylph,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Alliance  Russe,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Mme. 
Hoste.  Sylph  is  such  a  gradd  Rose  when  well 
grown  that  it  is  a  great  pity  it  should  be  so  easily 
spoilt  by  bad  weather.  I  had  some  splendid  powers 
from  this  variety  in  1901,  but  since  then  it  has 
completely  failed.  The  new  Tea  Roses  which  I 
have  had  on  trial  have  not  had  a  fair  chance  this 
season  for  their  merits  or  demerits  to  be  proved. 


However,  I  can  recommend  four  varieties  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  these  being  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Netting,  Morning  Glow,  Lady  Roberts,  and  Mme. 
Vermorel. 

SOUVSNIB  DB  PiXBBB  NOTTIKO. 

This  is  certainly  a  glorious  Rose.  From  quite  a 
small  plant  I  have  cut  a  number  of  superb  blooms 
of  most  exouisite  colouring,  and  as  perfect  in  shape 
as  one  could  wish.  The  pointed  buds  at  first  are 
so  small  that  it  appears  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  open  into  such  one  deep-petalled  flowers.  Like 
Maman  Cochet  (which  I  consider  it  excels  in 
beauty,  though  not  in  size),  its  blossoms  are  so 
heavy  that  they  droop,  and  as  a  consequence  their 
beauty  is  not  seen  until  they  are  cut.  Apparently 
they  open  very  much  easier  than  Maman  Cochet, 
ana  are  not  prone  to  damp  off  as  is  the  case  with 
that  variety.  With  me  it  has  so  far  not  proved  a 
strong  grower,  and  no  doubt  a  hot  season  would 
have  made  some  difference  in  this  respect.  It 
appears  to  have  a  fair  constitution,  but  I  do  not 
expect  it  to  prove  very  hardy.  No  doubt  the 
finest  blooms  will  be  grown  on  standards,  and  in 
bheltered  districts  it  should  certainly  be  tried  in 
this  way.  As  a  bedding  Rose  it  is  scarcely  likely 
to  be  useful,  and  of  course  the  drooping  habit  of 
the  blooms  is  greatly  against  it  for  this  purpose.   Of 

MoBNiNO  Glow 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  is  a  perfect  bedding 
Rose,  being  a  aplendid  grower,  extremely  free,  and 
of  most  exquisite  and  fascinating  colours.  It 
reminds  me  very  much  of  Mme.  Lambard,  not  so 
much  in  colour  as  in  wood,  growth,  habit,  and 
general  appearance.  To  describe  its  colouring 
accurately  would  indeed  be  difficult,  as,  like  many 
of  the  Teas,  it  is  variable,  but  rosy  crimson  usually 
predominates,  suffused  with  tints  of  orange,  fawn, 
and  yellow.  In  spite  of  the  continual  wet  its 
constant  succession  of  flowers  has  been  but  little 
harmed.  A  Rose  that  everyone  should  grow,  and 
one  that  will  be  found  in  all  good  gardens  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  plentiful. 

Ladt  Robebts. 

Those  who  obtained  a  plant  or  plants  of  this 
variety  last  autumn  are  not  likely  to  nave  regretted 
their  purchase,  and  one  has  to  go  back  to  the 
advent  of  White  Maman  Ccchet  to  find  a  variety 
which  from  its  first  appearance  in  public  was 
received  with  so  much  favour  as  this.  One  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  this  Rose  is  a  sport  from  Anna 
Olivier,  and  this  fact  in  itself  was  naturally  a  great 
recommendation,  for  few  Teas  are  hardier  or  more 
satisfactory  than  that  good  old  sort.  Sports  are 
sometimes  liable  to  revert,  but  in  Lady  Roberts 
I  have  not  found  the  slighest  tendency  in  this 
respect.  The  colourinff  is  unique  and  the  shape  of 
the  flower  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  besides  these 
qualities  it  possesses  all  the  good  points  of  Anna 
Olivier.  My  plant  has  grown  and  flowered  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  ^iven  a  good  season  next  year  it 
will  probably  display  its  sterling  worth  to  still 
greater  advantage.  I  have  never  met  with  a  Tea 
Rose  which  has  more  magnificent  foliage  than 

Mme.  Yebmobel. 

This  Rose  was  sent  out  by  A.  Mari  in  1901,  and 
is,  I  should  imagine,  a  cross  between  Maman 
Cochet  and  some  other  variety,  because  the  flowers 
almost  exactly  resemble  that  grand  Rose  in  shape, 
size,  snd  appearance.  In  a  really  good  season  I 
should  say  that  this  variety  will  certainly  come  to 
the  front.  Probably  owing  to  the  weather,  I  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  the  colour  description 
given  by  the  raiser  with  the  blooms  I  have  cut 
from  my  plant,  which  have  been  a  very  fine  ivory 
yellow  shade.  The  raiser's  description  is  as 
follows :  *'  Rose  and  coppery  yellow  centre,  shaded 
and  lined  with  red,  extra  large  buds  on  strong 
stems ;  growth  vigorous."  My  flowers  have  shown 
no  trace  of  rose,  copper,  or  red,  but  in  other  respects 
this  new  Rose  bears  out  all  that  its  raiser  cUims 
for  it.  The  blooms,  which  are  solitary,  come  as 
large  as  those  of  Maman  Cochet,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  being  held  up  on  splendid  long 
sturdy  stems.  The  growth  is  vigorous  and  the 
foliage  massive  and  of  most  exquisite  colouring. 
I  can  recommend  this  Rose  with  confidence,  and 
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I  learn  from  one  of  our  leading  growers  that  it 
has  proved  very  fine  under  glass. 

About  New  Roses. 
The  question  is  frequently  asked  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  dozens  of  new  Roses  which  come 
from  the  various  Continental  raisers  each  year.  If 
the  truth  were  told  I  think  that  at  least  70  per 
cent,  of  them  fall  into  obncurity  and  are  cata- 
loffuedi  as  well  as  grown,  only  by  the  raisers  them- 
selves. It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  standard  of 
quality  in  England  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  that 
of  the  Continent,  and  we  do  not  often  find  our 
English  raisers  introducing  varieties  that  are 
inferior  to  those  already  in  commerce,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  Continental  growers.  I  am 
open  to  admit  that  numbers  of  g(X)d  Roaes  have 
been  raised  abroad  which  have  not  proved  suitable 
to  an  English  climate.  Also  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  there  have  been  cases  when  a 
really  good  new  Continental  Rose  is  discarded 
without  being  ^ven  a  fair  trial.  Such  a  case  came 
under  my  notice  only  the  other  day,  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  choice  and  well-grown 
collection  of  Roses  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stobart 
of  Belbroughton,  near  Stourbridge.  Among  the 
many  good  things  which  I  saw  none  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  the  Hybrid  Tea 

Amateur  Tetssieb, 
of  which  I  saw  two  fine  standards.  This  fine 
Rose  was  raised  by  M.  Gamon,  and  distributed 
in  1900.  It  is  a  seedlinff  from  that  capital 
Hybrid  Tea  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Yerdier, 
and  is  more  vigorous  than  its  parent.  The 
buds  remind  me  somewhat  of  Oustave  Regis, 
but,  instead  of  being  semi -double,  they  open 
into  fine  double  flowers  of  exquisite  shape. 
The  colour  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  E.  Verdier,  the  centre  being 
deep  sdSron  and  the  outer  petals  shaded  with 
oaoary  yellow.  This  variety  is  an  abundant 
bloomer,  and  as  a  standard  it  is  particularly 
meritorious,  because  the  flowers  all  expand  together 
and  thus  produce  a  very  fine  effisct.  Rosarians 
who  visited  the  Temple  show  this  year  will  re- 
member a  magnificent  plant  of  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
£.  Verdier,  and  this  varietv  appears  to  be  espe- 
cially adapted  for  forming  fine  specimens  in  pots, 
from  the  laot  that  the  majority  of  its  flowers  are 
in  perfection  at  the  same  time.  From  its  behaviour 
oat  of  doors  Amateur  Teyssier  has  evidently 
inherited  the  pood  qualities  of  its  parent,  and  it 
is  rather  astonishing  that  a  really  good  garden  Rose 
such  as  this  is  to  be  found  only  in  one  English 
grower's  catalogue,  f.e.,  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Bon. 

Buying  new  Continental  Roses  first  hand  is 
oertainly  a  lottery,  and,  though  many  amateurs  are 
frequently  tempted  to  do  so  by  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions, the  results  are  ^nerally  disappointins. 
However,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  buying  a  few  each 
year,  always,  however,  taking  the  precaution  to 
obtain  if  possible  a  little  information  as  to  which 
of  the  varieties  are  likely  to  prove  worthy  of  trial. 
The  other  day  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Peter 
Lambert  (of  Trier)  recommending  me  to  try  the 
following  four  new  varieties,  all  Hybrid  Teas: 
Kdnigin  Carola,  Frau  Lilla  Rautenstrauch  (Lam- 
bert), Oustav  Grunerwald  (Lambert),  and  Oberhof- 
gartner  Terks  (N.  Welter).  This  last  is  said  to  be 
a  very  fine  variety,  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Belle  Siebrecht  and  La  France. 

A  New  CJlimbing  Rose,  Peble  Des  Neiges, 

is  being  sent  out  from  France  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  and  is  stated  to  be  a  perpetual  flowering 
Crimson  Rambler  with  white  flowers.  I  always 
notice  that  most  Continental  growers,  when  giving 
descriptions,  compare  their  novelties  to  well-known 
varieties,  and  the  numbers  of  new  Roses  which 
have  been  sent  out  as  improvements  upon  those 
two  popular  sorts.  Belle  Siebrecht  and  Eaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria,  are  prodigious. 

The  Worthy  Use  of  Garden  Robes. 

I  scarcely  think  even  now  that  we  make  as  much 
use  of  the  free-srowing  Teas  and  Chinas  as  their 
beauty  and  usefulness  really  warrant.  Certainly 
when  planted  in  groups  they  form  glorious  masses 


of  flowers,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  utilising 
them  which  are  equally  as  satisfactory,  though 
seldom  met  with.  At  the  Bath  Botanic  Garden 
Mr.  Milbum  has  planted  them  amongst  beds  of 
Flag  Iris,  and  the  effect  has  been  to  light  up  these 
beds  when  they  would  otherwise  be  dull.  More- 
over, the  exquisitely  tinted  flowers  display 
themselves  to  great  advantage  against  the  cool 
Iris  leafage,  and  this  also  serves  to  protect  the 
young  shoots  from  the  cold  winds  of  spring.  In  a 
garden  which  possesses  a  soil  of  peaty  loam  the 
plan  has  been  adopted  of  groupins  China  Roses 
amidst  and  between  masses  of  the  nardy  Heaths. 
The  effect  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  these 
two  instances  which  I  have  cited  only  go  to  prove 
the  adaptability  of  these  lovely  flowers  for  other 
purposes  than  being  cooped  up  within  the  confines 
of  the  Rose  garden.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin. 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

COMPOBITiE. 

Although  this  is  an  enormous  family,  it  does  not 
supply  many  useful  plants  at  all  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers.  We  have  in  Eoglana  more  than 
forty  genera,  but  the  following  are  the  only  ones 
worth  mentioning : 

Lettuce  (Lactuca  virosa  var.  (?)  Scariola). — Some 
botanists  make  it  a  separate  species.  Like  all  the 
plants  of  the  tribe  Cichoriaoesa,  with  long,  ligulate 
corollas,  it  has  a  milky  juice,  somewhat  like 
opium,  but  it  is  really  different.  **Lac" — Latin 
for  milk — suggested  the  name,  which  also  supplied 
that  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  Lactucinus,  just  as 
the  Fabii  took  their  name  from  Beans  (Faba).  It 
was  introduced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as*  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  fourteenth  century  as  **latewes.'* 
The  name  **Cos"  seemfi  to  indicate  a  Mediter- 
ranean source,  thoush  De  Candolle  thinks  it  was 
of  Indian  origin.  Hooker  gives  Europe,  Siberia, 
and  Himalaya  as  native  places.  It  was  lately 
found  in  higher  Egypt  by  Dr.  Sickenburger,  of 
Cairo. 

Chicory  (Ciohorium  Intybus).  —  Easily  recog- 
nised by  its  wir^r,  branching  stem  and  bright  blue 
flowers  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Dandeuon.  It 
is  the  tap-root,  much  enlarged  by  cultivation, 
which  supplies  the  chicory  of  commerce  when 
roasted  and  ground  to  powder.  The  leaves  when 
blanched  form  the  salad  known  as  Barbe  de 
Capucin. 

Several  of  the  Cichoriaoes  formed  the  "bitter 
herbs  "  of  the  Jews. 

Tansy  (Tanacetum  vulgare). — This  was  a  remedy 
for  wounds  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  bitter 
and  a  tonic,  being  used  in  the  country  for  fever 
and  other  illnesses,  and  is  drunk  as  a  ''  tea.**  It 
was  used  in  cookenr  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Tansy  cakes  were  highly  esteemed  in  Lent,  as  well 
as  Tansy  puddings,  according  to  Gtorarde. 

Sea  Wormwood  (Artemisia  maritima). — ^All  the 
species  are  bitter  and  aromatic,  having  powerful 
scent,  as  A.  Absinthium  and  Southernwood.  The 
minute  flower-heads  of  a  Russian  variety  of  the 
Sea  Wormwood,  dried,  constitute  the  drug  *<  San- 
tonica"  of  our  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  English 
name  indicates  its  use. 

Wormwood  (Artemisia  Absinthium). — This  is 
the  true  Wormwood.  According  to  Pliny  the 
name  was  derived  from  the  goddess  Artemis.  It 
was  a  favourite  drug  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was 
also  hung  up  in  rooms  as  a  preventive  from  infec- 
tion. Even  in  the  last  century  a  spray  of  Southern- 
wood with  Rue  was  always  placed  by  the  prisoner 
in  the  dock  as  a  preventive  against  jail  fever.  It 
is  used  in  beer  on  the  Continent  and  flavours 
absinthe.  The  common  Mugwort  (A.  vulgaris) 
was  so-called,  as  it  was  also  used  to  flavour  beer 
by  our  ancestors. 

Colufoot  (Tussilago  Farfara).— This  has  been 
used  as  a  demulcent  and  pectoral  druff.  The  leaves, 
beins  mucilagenous,  furnish  a  suitable  remedy  for 
coughs.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  smoked,  being 
said  to  be  a  part  of  British  tobacco. 

Elecampane  (Inula  Helenium). — A  local  and 
usually  naturalised  plant,  having  been  cultivated 
for  centuries,  as  it  was  a  common  remedy  for  sick- 
in  the  fourteenth  century.    Its  use  was  for 
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pulmonary  complaints.  It  is  now  chiefly  enpkM 
as  a  sweetmeat,  formed  of  the  candied  rook 
Chamomile  (Anthemis  nobilis).— Thisigs 
wild  flower  on  the  clififs  round  our  shores.  \\ 
not  be  confounded  with  *'  wild  Chamojgaile"(}lit 
caria  Chamomilla).  The  receptacle  of  the  fon 
is  covered  with  scales  between  the  floreu,wk 
that  of  the  latter  has  none.  Both  species  are  i 
(the  *'wild"  being  more  so  on  the  ComjneDt) 
stomachic  qualities,  but  in  commerce  it  ii  u 
the  "double"  form,  in  which  the  yellow 
florets  of  the  wild  species  are  converted  into  wk 
flowers  like  those  of  the  ray.  This  kindiiili 
a  milder  nature  than  the  single  and  wild  fona. 

CAMPANUUkCEJB. 

Campanula  (C.  Rapunculus)  the  Rampiou 
formerly  cultivated  lor  its  root,  which  wus 
as  a  salad,  raw  or  boiled.  Gerarde 
Rapuntium  paruum,  the  Small  Raropion.  Tin 
several  foreign  species  are  in  our  gardeni, 
British  wild  species  cultivated  are  C.  \^ 
occurring  from  Banff  to  North  Wales  and  Glon 
ter,  as  well  as  Surrey.  Both  blae  sod  li 
flowered  are  ffrown.  C.  rotundifolia  is  the 
of  England,  but  Bluebell  of  Scotland, 
there  are  white,  blue,  and  double 
C.  Trachelium  and  C.  glomerata,  of  w] 
are  *  several  cultivated  varieties,  are 
known. 

Phyteuma    (P.     spicatum),    called 
mains,  the  Great  Rampion,  by  Gerarde, 
cultivated  for  its  root  as  a  salad.    It  i 
England,  occurring  in  East  Sussex,  and  ii 
ful  native. 

Ebicaobjb. 

Bilberry,  Blaeberry,  or  Whortleberry 
Myrtillus).— The  berries  were  much 
"rob,"  t.e.,  they  were  boiled  till  thick 
honey  and  sugar  were   added— in   fao^ 
They  are  now  used  for  tarts  in  the  mors  f 
counties.    The  fruit  is  a  favourite  food  of^ 

Cowberry  (V.   Vitis-Idaea).— The  fndl 
species  is  more  eaten  on   the  Continei' 
Britain,  as  round  the  Baltic     It  is  said 
are  sold  as  Cranberries  in  London, 
from  Sweden. 

Cranberry  (V.  Ozycocooe).— This  is 
plant,  frequenting  peat  bogs,  &c.    It 
fruit.     Though  collected  in  the  mouni 
of  England,  the  greater  quantity  are  im] 

Bearberry  (Arctostaphylos  Uva-Ursil 
a  trailing  evergreen  with  dark  green  les 
dried  is  a drugin  a  pharmaoopoeia,  vali 
astringency.  The  berries  are  only  of  v 
for  grouse,  &c.  The  leaves  are  used  for 
SwMlen,  as  well  as  for  a  dye. 

Strawberry  Tree  (Arbutus  Unedo).— 1 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Killamey,  a 
the  Spanish  group  of  plants  in  the  soni 
Ireland.  The  peasantry  eat  the  red  f nati  ^ 
*<  eat  one"  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  iJ 
specific  name,  as  being  enough.  Turner,  bo^ 
refers  the  name  to  the  habit  of  only  one  bei 
being  borne  at  a  time.  They  are  made  into  s  vi 
in  Corsica. 

Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris).— This  ^»«^Mjj 
covers  the  sronnd  on  many  mountains,  ^W^ 
fodder  for  sheep,  but  less  so  for  cattla  It  ii J" 
their  milk  is  tinged  red  by  it.  Highland  dweliil 
places  are  made  with  alternate  layers  of  ling  H 
earth,  and  then  thatched  with  it,  *>.  ^^ 
affording  material  for  bedding.  In  the  eighten 
century  it  was  much  used  for  tanning  ^^^^ 
well  as  for  yellow  and  orange  dyea  \^ 
brushes,  brooms,  baskets,  &o.,  are  Jomt  «  m 
pliable  shoots  of  Ling. 

Pbimulagbjc 

Cowslip  (Primula  veris)  was  called  Britiaflij 
cusloppe  m  the  tenth  century,  and  »»«*^***5JJj 
the  fourteenth ;  but  now,  perhaps  rarely,  ^^J^^ 
wine.  When  well  prepared  it  has  been  de«n« 
as  very  intoxicating,  resembling  the  sweet  wine" 
Southern  France.  «i 

Sowbread  (Cyclamen  enrop0ain)i  »  J*|2 
because  swine  eat  the  roots  greedily  in  oj*'"^  tJ 
elsewhere  in  Southern  Europe.  The  gl^^^ 
is  very  acrid  and  dangerous  to  man,  thoogb  pp 
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fe  immuiM  to  it.  The  poison  resides  in  An  active 
riociple  called  Cyolamine. 

Pbor  Man's  Weatherglass,  or  Pimpernel  (Ana- 
iUis  airensis).— Strange  to  say,  this  little  plant 
••  bonie  the  reputation  off  a  cure  for  hydrophobia ; 
bough  it  seems  to  possess  some  acrid  property,  as 
Ink  have  died  from  eating  the  leaves  given  to 
hsm  instead  of  Chickweed. 

{To  be  continued.) 

ioTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

SALVIA    SCLAREA. 

"  (Clary.) 

M     yjANY  are  the  virtues  which  have  b'en 

■  1  /I       *»t;"*»ti    I**    the    Sal  VIM  or  *S*gt*ii, 

11  /  I       either  as  platiu  of  he«hng  or  fur  the 

f  W    I       ninre    proaaic   purpose  oi  flavnuring 

f    1     aniclea    of   food    or  drttik.     Oiie  of 

the  most  emphatic  and  best  known 

fitproTerbfi  expresaive  of  their  value  is  that 

h  WAB  caireDt  in  the  old  school  of  Silerno, 


group  of  whioh  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is  now  mainly  used  for  seasoning, 
though  the  flowers  were,  even  in  Loudon's  time, 
used  for  makina  wine. 

Its  value  in  the  kitchen  has  nraotically  relegated 
it  to  the  kitchen  or  herb  garden,  but  when  in  a 
group,  as  illustrated,  it  may  be  made  serviceable  for 
ornamenting  the  border  or  wild  garden,  though 
its  biennial  character  lessens  its  value  for'  wild 
gardening.  It  is  a  biennial  in  its  habit,  and  should 
thus  either  be  raised  from  seed  or  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  slips.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  has 
large  wrinkled,  hoary  leaves  8  inches  or  9  inches 
long,  and  rather  viscid  stems  bearing  racemes  of 
pale  blue  flowers.  Though  fairly  familiar  to 
many,  thwre  &r^  a  ^reat  naniber  who  have  oover 
e^n  this  old  plant  in  growth. 

The  beat  time  for  sowing  seeda  fa  at  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April  in  the  open  border, 
transplanting  the  ee^Hllinga  to  from  14  inches  to 
18  inches  apart,  or,  if  wanted  principally  for  an 
ornamental  group,  about  12  inches  apart.  The 
plants  will  flower  the  follnwing  summer.  Though 
there  are  some  prettier  SUvIas,  the  Clary  ia  an 


I  been  translated  as  follows:  "  How  can 
1  dis  who  grows  Sage  in  hLs  garden  ?  "  The 
idipecicfl  of  which  this  is  said  is  not  easy  Lo 
»ittB,  foT  lAedicinat  virtues  have  been  ascribed 
Hi  s  ntiDiber  of  the  species,  and  the  one 
forma  the  subject  of  this  note— Salvia 
i»  iotroduced  in  1562  —has  been  freely  iiaed 
I  ffifldidne,  though  no  wad  ay  h  it  is  of  more 
"1  lor  the  lesfl  important  purposes  of  cookery^ 
^*tL  h&rdly  be  said  that  a  plant  which 
» in  this  way  to  human  enjoyment  is  not 
■»ada.  An  old  work  in  my  poftsesaion— 
iriara  Huaticurn,  Urbanicum  et  Botani- 
-Am  ipe^k^  of  it :  "  Clary,  when  tender, 
■^hflrb  But  Id  be  rejected  in  Salleta  and  in 
isteli,  'XiB  made  up  with  cream,  fried  in 
^"••t  Batter,  and  eaten  with  Sugar,  Juice  of 
^ijewdLsmmoa.  This  plant  is  raised  of  the 
*^.  Md  laid  to  be  good  for  the  Eyes,  as  also  for 
^iwigthening  the  back." 

^nVj**  oiden  days  there  were  several  plants 
^  M  by  the  name  of  Clary,  and  variously  classed 
^'•'^^^•nMiesofSclareaor  Selarea  and  Hormi- 
limit*/? -^  recently  the  name  has  become 
«»wa  in  lU  application  to  Salvia  Selarea,  a  good 


interesting  old  plant,  more  worthy  of  cultivation 
than  many  frequenily  seen  in  gardens. 


BUAVOA  GE  MIX  I  FLORA- 

At  thia  season,  when  eo  many  lovera  of  flowers 
are  purchasing  bulbs  for  next  season's  bloom,  it 
may  be  uaeful  to  draw  attention  to  one  of  the 
moHt  churming  of  summer-flowering  bulbs— lira voa 
gemini flora,  the  Twin  Flower.  Unfortunately, 
one  caunat  aay  that  it  is  hardy  except  in  a  few 
favoured  places  in  the  south  or  in  Ireland,  but 
those  who  have  their  gard^^na  in  such  districts 
I  may  well  experiment  with  the  Eravoa,  whitjh  is 
not  very  expensive  i  while  others  whu  may  tlesire 
a  little-seen  plant  may  profitably  give  it  the 
protection  of  a  frame  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
This  can  be  removed  in  summer  before  the  2  feet 
or  rather  shorter  stems  reach  their  height  and  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  They  will  be  well  repaid 
by  the  brilliant  oranffe-red  flowers,  which  come  in, 
as  a  rule,  in  July.  The  flowers,  which  are  tubular 
and  drooping,  are  in  pairs,  whence  the  popular 
name,  the  perianth  being  nearly  1  inch  long  as  a 
rule.     The  leaves  are  from  1  foot  to  1}  feet  long. 


Bravoa  geminiflora  comes  from  the  mountains  of 
Central  Afexico,  where  it  ascends  to  a  height  of 
7,000  feet  It  was  introduced  in  1838,  and 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Amaryllidese.  The 
bulb  should  be  planted  about  2  inches  deep. 

HELUNTHUS  DANIEL  DEWAR 
Among  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of 
perennial  Sunflowers  which  we  have  available  for 
our  gardens  in  autumn,  and  which  frequently 
supply  so  much  ^ood  material  for  cut  flowers,  we 
ousht  not  to  omit  Uelianthus  Daniel  Dewar.  It 
belongs  to  the  type  of  Helianthuseo  of  similar 
habit  to  H.  rigidus,  and  really  appears  to  have 
been  raised  from  that  useful  and  free-growing 
species.  Unhappily,  it  also  shares  its  spreading 
habit,  which  makes  it  often  so  troublesome  in  a 
mixed  border.  It  is,  however,  so  pleasing  in  itself 
and  so  valuable  when  in  a  out  state  that  it  is 
worth  giving  some  space  to,  particularly  if  it  can 
have  a  corner  to  itself  where  it  will  not  injure 
other  flowers.  It  resembles  H.  rigidus,  but  has 
the  great  superiority  of  having  more  elegant 
flowers,  seeing  that  when  not  too  old  they  nave 
sharply  pointed  and  twisted  petals.  It  is  always 
much  aamired  when  in  bloom  with  me,  and  ia 
aptl^  called  the  Cactus  Sunflower.  It  flowers 
earlier  than  H.  Miss  Mellish,  and  lasts  for  a  long 
time  in  bloom.  H.  Daniel  Dewar  was  raised  at 
Rothesay  by  Mr.  Michael  Cuthbertson,  and  was 
named  in  honour  of  the  late  curator  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens.  8.  Abnott. 


DRACOCEPHALUM  PEREGRINUM. 
Though  this  plant  is  little  known  in  private  and 
nursery  gardens  it  deserves,  I  think,  to  be  more 
grown,  and  will  eventually  become  popular  among 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers.  It  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  pleasing  blue  of  the  flowers,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  pairs.  It  grows  about  1  foot  in  heiffht, 
is  well  suited  for  the  rock  garden  or  mixed  bolder, 
and  does  not  suffer  in  the  least  from  heavy  rains 
such  as  we  have  experienced  this  year.  It  has 
flowered  for  several  weeks  now,  and  plenty  of 
flowers  continue  to  appear,  which  clearly  demon- 
strates its  value  in  a  season  like  the  present,  the 
majority  of  herbaceous  plants  having  bad  anything 
but  a  favourable  time.  A  good  loamy  soil  appears 
to  suit  this  Dragon's  Head  to  perfection,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  produced  with  great  freedom 
alone  the  stems,  make  a  good  mass  of  colour,  and 
one  that  is  much  appreciated.    A.  E.  Thatcher. 

CAMPANULA  RHOMBOIDALIS  IN 
THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Campa^ 
j  nulas.  It  is  of  medium  height,  about  2  feet  high, 
and  is  of  very  erect  habit.  It  thrives  well  in  most 
soils,  especially  in  a  good  loam  on  a  sunny  site  in 
the  rocK  garden  or  herbaceous  border,  is  a 
perfect  cloud  of  rich  blue'  during  July,  and 
remaining  a  thins  of  beauty  for  some  time.  It  ia 
easily  increased  by  division  either  in  the  autumn 
or  spring,  ripens  a  quantity  of  seed,  and  is  also 
quite  hardy. 


THE     ROCK    GARDEN. 


ROCK   GARDEN-MAKING. 

XIIL— Shall  Rock  Beds  on  Flat  Ground. 

A  MONG  owners  of  gardens  there  are,  com- 

/\  paratively  speaking,  but  few  who  would 

/  %         nnd  it  expedient  to  construct  a  ruck 

/     \        garden  on  a  scale  as  large  as  that  illus- 

y         J^     trated  in  the  previous  chapter  (see  The 

Gakden  of  August  8).  There  are  many, 

however,  who,  though  possessing  a  garden  of  only 

small  dimensions,   are,  nevertheless,   desirous  of 

adorning  the  same  by  some  modest  and  simple 

arrangement  of  rocks  and   mountain  plants.     For 

such,  a  rock  bed  or  two  will  often  supply  all  that 

is  needed,  and  these,  besides  being  a  great  source 

of  pleasure  to  their  owner,  may  also  be  a  great 

ornament  to  the  garden  generally.     A  rock  bed  of 
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this  kind  is  illastrated  in  the  aocompanying 
engravlDg.  It  was  construoted  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  Manor  House,  Dawlisb,  the  property  of  Miss 
Jackson.  Although  in  this  case  the  rock  bed  in 
question  forms  only  the  forerunner,  so  to  speak,  of 
larger  and  more  elaborate  work  only  a  little  wav 
off,  it  is  also  at  the  same  time  complete  in  itself, 
and  might  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  a  small 
rook  hSl  on  flat  level  ground. 

Seen  from  the  particular  point  from  which  I 
took  the  photograph,  the  view  is  foreshortened  and 
the  bed  appears  long  and  narrow,  while  in  reality 
its  width  and  length  are  approximately  equal.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  has  no  clearly  defined 
margin,  but  that  the  lawn  and  the  plants  in  the 
bed  amalgamate  without  any  formal  dividing  line. 


especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  narrow  crevices 
destined  to  become  the  home  of  alpine  plants.  It 
will  be  seen  that  by  using  this  method  the  depth 
of  soil  in  the  rock  bed  would  vary  very  consider- 
ably ;  in  the  raised  portions  it  would  be  4  feet  or 
more,  while  some  of  the  low  portions  would  have 
little  more  than  6  inches  of  soil  in  them. 

In  planting  such  a  rock  bed  as  the  one  described, 
care  must  of  course  be  taken  not  to  destroy  its 
irregular  character  by  unsuitable  planting.  As  a 
general  rule  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  plant  the 
highest  and  most  prominent  portions  of  such  a  bed 
with  plants  of  a  bold  type,  and  clothing  the  low 
lying  parts  with  the  dwarfest  kind  of  vegetation 
only.  By  this  means  the  contrast  is  emphasised 
and  the  little  rocks  look  more  effective.     A  glance 


BOCK  GARDEN   AT  MANOR  HOUSE,  DAWLISH   (THE  RESIDENCE  OF  MISS  JACKSON). 


Plants  of  all  kinds  cover  the  bottoms  of  the  stones, 
which  beinff  thus  partly  hidden  from  view  convey 
the  idea  of  beins  the  tops  of  really  larse  rocks 
receding  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
surprising  how  fine  an  effect  can  be  easily  produced 
bv  stones  cropping  in  this  apparently  natural  way 
throuffh  a  plant-covered  surface.  Such  a  bed 
would  not  even  look  out  of  place  on  perfectly  flat 
ipround,  provided  its  surroundings  are  also  kept 
irregular. 

Details  op  Construction. 
As  the  rock  bed  is  rather  low  on  the  whole  it 
was  necessary  to  prepare  the  ground  at  some  depth 
below  the  surface.  The  ordinary  method  of  trench- 
ing would  be  useless  in  this  case,  as  the  soil 
would  afterwards  settle  too  much  ;  as  there  would 
thus  be  a  danger  of  stones  and  plants  becoming 
dislodged,  greatly  to  their  disadvantage,  instead 
of  trenching  excavation  was  resorted  to,  and  the 
soil  of  the  whole  bed  was  removed  to  a  depth  of 
about  2  feet.  Since  it  is  a  mistake  to  build 
rocks  on  the  top  of  loose  soil,  the  building  was 
commenced  on  the  solid  ground  after  excavation. 
The  height  of  the  rock  bed  varied  from  2  feet 
or  3  feet  above  the  original  surface  to  a  foot  or 
18  inches  below  it.  Where,  therefore,  the  rocks 
would  be  buried  inferior  stones  were  used,  but  were 
so  placed  that,  while  forming  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  rocks  above  them,  there  would  be  between 
them  narrow  crevices  filled  with  soil  for  alpine 
plants.  The  beet  of  the  earth  previously  removed 
was  mixed  with  small  broken  stones  and  a  little 
leaf-mould,  and  was  then  put  back  between  the 
stones   and    firmly    rammed.      This    ramming    is 


at  the  picture  will  reveal  that  this  principle  was 
practised  in  the  bed  here  illustrated.  Here  the 
most  prominent  parts  were  adorned  with  Linaria 
dalmatica.  Yucca  reourva,  and  Armeria  Cephalotes, 
while  the  lowest  parts  in  the  central  part  of  the 
bed  (not  visible  in  the  picture)  were  clothed  with  a 
carpet  of  Hemieria  glabra,  Veronica  rupestris, 
Pratia  angulata,  Gentiana  vema,  G.  acaulis,  and 
other  very  dwarf  plants.  In  the  foreground  on 
the  right  may  be  seen  a  group  of  Edelweiss 
cropping  up  between  half -bidden  stones. 

Amoncr  other  plants  used  for  this  rock  bed  were 
Acantholimon  glnmaceum,  Dianthus  alpinus,  D. 
neglectus,  Morisia  hypogcea,  Ramondia  pvrenaica, 
Saxifraga  longifolia,  S.  oppositifolia,  S.  burse- 
riana,  &c. 

In  making;  rocky  beds  of  this  kind  the  great  aim 
should  be  simplicity,  and  above  all  natural  appear- 
ance. When  well  carried  out  small  beds  such  as 
the  one  described  may  often  be  more  pleasing  in 
their  effect  than  much  more  elaborate  ntructures. 

Elmside,  Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

( To  be  continued, ) 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 


Autumn  and  Spring. 
During  the  first  half  of  October  the  bird  life 
of  a  garden  in  the  country  is  almost  more 
interesting  than  at  any  other  time.  In  the 
spring  we  can  spare  them  less  attention, 
because  the  plants  are  moving  so  fast.    Every 


nook  has  either  its  budding  grace  of  spring  or 
its  swelling  promise  of  summer's  loveliDei^ 
and  all  over  tne  ground  old  friends  are  thniit- j 
ing  themselves  up  in  their  remembered  conmi 
Then  a  walk  round  the  garden  is  a  series  iC; 
welcome  surprises.    Wherever  you  look  tboij 
is  something  that  **was  not  here  yesterdiy.*1 
Besides,  you  are  full  of  ambitioDS  and  idod 
There  are  all  sorts  of  things  in  the  glass  boiM 
and  the  frames  which  will  go  into  the  gaida 
later,  and  schemes  of  colour  or  arrangemeii 
of  foliage  for  effect  hover  like  a  mirage  b^ 
your  eyes  in  every  vista.    With  your  eya 
the  ground  you  do  not  even  see  half  of  I 
birds  which  pa}'  your  garden  a  flying  m\i,t 
the  songs  which  vibrate  in  the  tk 
beries  fall  on  your  ear  as  a 
only,  a  refrain  to  the  song  of 
in  your  own  mind. 

Summer's  La.8t  Set  Piece. 
But  in  autumn  you  have  had ) 
say  in  the  matter  of  horticdl 
By  no  means  have  all  of  your  co 
schemes    and    foliage  effects  1i 
realised,  but    in  some  respects] 
have  done  better  than  yoa  eiped 
and    as    for     your    failures,  i 
summer's  superfluous  tide  of  floi 
rose  above  them  and  covered  i 
before  you  had  time  to  deplore  tl 
much.      In    September,  before  I 
;  early  frosts  have  come,  you  nlk 
the   garden    amid    autumn's  ( 
whelming   blaze   of  colour,  as 
who  is  looking  on  at  the  last  **! 
j»iece  "  of  the  year's  fireworks.  It 
magnificent,  but  it  will  soon  be  on 
and  after  that— the  winter.  Then  j 
instinctively  turn  with  sympatJijr 
the  robin,  who  almost  comes  to  « 
you    as    you    enter    the  .partidi 
section  of  the  garden  which  he  Ig 
constituted  his  domain  and  ptm 
you,  as    it    seems,  with  a  niif  J^ 
grateful    welcome.      To  a  «rt«^i 
extent   you  are   making  the  a«»| 
'mistake  which  you  made  b  iw  ? 
Then  you  interpreted  the  nwuto^ 
dinous  song  of  the  birdsasachonii 
to  your   own    thoughts  of  co«ig| 
joys,  whereas  each  song-thrush  and  Wmot| 
was  really  shouting  defiance  to  its  neighbg 
over    the    wajr.      So    now,    when  7^^ 
that   summer   is    slipping    away  from  1^ 
and  you  are^lad  to  hear  a  cheery  voice,  J«| 
accept  the  robin's  welcome  of  himself  to  pt 
premises  as  an  appropriate  compliment  of » 
season.    Yet  all  the  while  the  tawny-chwtej 
rascal  is  only  shouting  defiance  to  every  othff 
robin— including  her  who  was  his  wife  oBtu  a 
few  weeks  ago— within  hearing. 

The  F am  [LIAR  Bobht. 
Yet  there  is  jusu  a  little  of  something  dij 
in  the  robin's  mind  as  he  deliberately  siDp» 
you  from  the  branch  where  he  l^'^.^f^flj 
his  position  full  in  view  and  close  at  hand,  w 
could  have  defied  his  neighbours  i^^^^^^ 
tively  from  any  other  tree;  and  the  [^^^ 
he  comes  near  to  you  and  accoropanifs  yo 
progress  through    his   domain,  also  that  » 
always  perches  near  the  gardener  when 
latter    is    digging,     shows   that    the  rorn^ 
i  ac(iuaintance  with  man  has  been  long-'a^i^j 
enough    to    stamp    an    ancestral  ^"'^"^^•-j 
friendship  and    familiarity    upon  his  o^ 
Judging  by  the  permanence  of  niany<>^j . 
instincts  in  the  world  of  animals  (not  eACJDtu«$ 
man)  this  must  mean  that  our  ancestors  d» 
known  the  robin's  ancestors  for  a  ^^^J^ 
time  indeed.    There  is,  therefore,  some  r»«r 
.  after  all  why  we  should  accept  the  roou. 
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Ictober  song  as  in  some  sort  a  greeting  ;  at 
ly  rate,  it  is  something  which  lasts  for  us 
iroagh  the  centuries  which  see  so  much  of 
lange. 

Too  Famiuar  Doves. 
But  the  robin  is  by  no  means  the  only  bird 
bich  enlivens  the  garden  now.  While 
itting  on  my  cap  one  morning  in  the  hall  I 
(^ed  through  the  glass  door  and  saw  one  of 
e  Barbary  doves  on  the  bird-table.  These 
rves  might  be  called  hardy  exotics  for  the 
lid  garden.  Even  on  the  bleak  Norfolk 
Mfit  thev  thrive  out  of  doors  at  all  seasons, 
kd  multiply  amazingly.  They  become 
iwirdly  tame,  too,  with  a  little  encourage- 
pnt,  and  for  a  stranger  coming  into  the 
bden  it  is  rather  embarrassing  to  hear   a 

Ken  whirr  of  wings  and  find  that  he  has  a 
on  his  head.  The  first  thing  that  you 
Httlly  have  to  do  on  entering  a  neighbour's 
iden  is  to  take  off  your  hat  to  somebody, 
d  it  becomes  quite  a  complicated  operation 
len  vou  have  to  take  off  a  dove  too, 
^ially  when  the  bird  resents  the  pro- 
Bding  and  pecks  ^our  fingers  or  buffets  your 
bd  with  its  wing.  But  you  need  not 
h)arage  your  doves  to  be  tamer  than  you 
ire,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
etc  a  free  life  makes  them  very  pleasant 
litions  to  a  garden  in  which  there  are 
table  evergreens  for  nesting-trees.  Bud- 
n^rs  thrive  and  multiply  out  of  doors  too. 
It  they  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  sense 
i  evade  cats,  while  parrots,  though  they  are 
lidy  and  happy  at  large,  fly  too  far  and  offer 
10  gorgeous    a     temptation    to   the   casual 

finer  to  be  safely  acclimatised  anywhere  but 
a  large  estate. 

Exotic  Garden  Birds. 
Ve  have  not  yet,  however,  reached  the 
"'-though  it  is  coming,  no  doubt— when 
of  the  recognised  chaims  of  a  garden  will 
the  exotic  birds  which  have  made  their 
&  there,  and  meanwhile  we  can  do  well 
j^-- o'h  with  our  British  kinds.  While  the 
ittfery  dove  was  sitting  on  the  bird-table  a 
wntth  suddenly  popped  on  to  it,  and  it  was 
•wang  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  dove 
Wended  that  he  had  not  been  startled. 
"WHiraged  by  the  thrush's  presence,  the 
jwaodah  robin  dropped  down  to  the  table 
[™j  the  Honeysuckle  overhead,  and  the  dove 
jwpwted,  as  much  as  to  say,  "This  place  is 
jwwming  too  common  for  me."  After  the 
gwn  came  a  blue  tit,  and,  seeing  that  the 
rod-table  was  in  fair  working  order,  I  sallied 
wTth. 

Tkespassing  on  Your  Own  Ground. 

My  appearance  was  the  signal  for  an  exodus 

01  starlings  from  the  lawn  and  for  a  missel 

wrushto  "churr"  excitedly  from  the  Poplar 

opposite, because  he  regards  the  near  shrubbery 

te.  hi3  winter  domain  and  objects  to  human 

»^g8  entering   it     He   objects   even  more 

Jwongly  to  song  thrushes  and  blackbirds,  but 

wese  birds  are  so  elusive  that  he  never  knows 

now  many  of  them  are  lurking  in  the  ever- 

P^ens,  though    as   you    pass    through    the 

cbuck-chuck-chuck"  of  the  startled  thrush 

ojone  side  and  the  "chak-chak-chok-chok- 

cnok   of  the  agitated  blackbird  on  the  other 

nam  inform  him  what  an  ineffective  blockade 

JJ  has  estabUahed.     These    birds    have    all 

^opted  their  solitary  bachelor  or  grass  widow 

^u  ^^^^^  winter,  as  has  the  great  tit,  who 

^ids  at  you  from  the  Larches  in  a  slightly 

bin   f  ^^l®  and  hoarser  key  than  that  of  the 

witK  ii!        otherwise  usmg  the  same  notes 

rf^mkil     ^"^®   pretence   of    menace.      The 

^H- <7J^^^^  chitters  in  expostulation  at 

^tnrbance  which  you  are  creating,  and 


you  cannot  help  walking  stealthily,  like  a 
trespasser,  since  the  birds  resent  your  presence 
in  your  own  shrubbery  so  much.  But  by  so 
doing  you  gain  much,  for  you  catch  pretty 
glimpses  of  small  wild  life  at  every  turn. 

£1.  IL  R. 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


THE    LARGER    BROOMS. 

THERE  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  size  attained  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Broom  family,  for  whereas 
the  white  Spanish  or  Portuguese  Broom 
(Cytisus  albus),  herein  figured,  will 
reach  a  height  of  7  feet  or  8  foot,  some 
of  the  species  are  quite  procumbent,  beinff,  in  fact, 
ideal  plants  for  the  rockwork.  Taking  the  larger 
Brooms  in  their  order  of  flowering,  the  first  to  unfold 
its  blossoms  is 

Cmsus  PR.£oox,  known  popularly  as  the  Sulphur 
Broom.  This  is  a  hybrid  between  C.  albus  and  the 
more  uncommon  C.  purgans.  It  is  a  native  of 
Central  Europe,  and  seldom  seen  in  cultivation. 
C.  precox  is  in  every  way  a  delightful  shrub, 
denser  in  growth  than  the  white  Spanish  Broom, 
though  quite  as  free.  In  the  early  days  of  May  a 
thriving  example  of  this  Broom  will  be  quite  a 


after  a  time — at  least,  under  certain  conditions — it 
becomes  leggy  and  worn  out,  in  which  case  the- 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  plant  young  ones  to  take  their 
place,  for  cutting  back  these  old  plants  is  never  a- 
success. 

C.  8G0PABIU8  (the  common  Broom  of  the  Britisb 
Isles)  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the- 
genuB,  but  it  has  also  given  rise  to  two  or  three^ 
very  striking  varieties.  It  is  essentially  a  plant 
for  gravelly  soils,  and  on  open  commons  it  oftei> 
forms  a  gorgeous  feature  when  in  bloom.  The  f act- 
that  it  is  hardv  in  many  parts  of  the  country  must- 
not  be  allowed  to  militate  against  employing  it  for 
ornamental  purposes  in  the  garden,  particularly 
where  it  is  not  common  in  a  wild  state.  The- 
variety  that  has  attracted  by  far  the  larger  share 
of  attention  of  late  years  is  andreanus,  which  waa 
discovered  in  Normandy  by  M.  E.  Andr^.  It- 
differs  from  the  type  in  the  wings  being  of  a  rich 
brownish  crimson,  which  feature  causes  it  to  stand 
out  conspicuous  among  all  the  Brooms.  This- 
variety  after  its  discovery  soon  became  generally 
cultivated,  but  the  usual  method  of  increase — at 
least  in  its  early  da\s — was  to  graft  it  on  to  young 
seedling  stocks  of  the  Laburnum.  Plants  so> 
obtain^  had  an  unpleasant  trait  of  dying  off  sud- 
denly without  any  apparent  reason,  but  for  all 
this  the  grafting  still  goes  on.  Seed  ripens  freely 
and  plants  can  m  readily  obtained  in  this  way,  but- 
as  a  rule  a  large  percentage  of  the  seedling  revert 
to  the  normal  golden-flowered  form.    Cuttmgs,  too^ 


OBOUP  or  THB  WHITB  SPANISH  BROOM   (CYTKUS  ALBUS). 
{From  a  photograph  kindly  gent  by  Mrs,  Frank  Oamett,  Adsett  Court,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Gloueetter,) 


mass  of  sulphur-coloured  flowers.  It  seeds  freely, 
but  the  plants  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  come 
true  when  raised  in  this  way,  hence  it  is  often 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  strike  root  more 
readily  than  many  others. 

C.  ALBUS  comes  as  a  succession  to  the  species 
just  named,  and  for  a  fortnight  or  so  it  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  shrubs  that  we  have.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  which  germinate  readily, 
and  the  young  plants  so  obtained  increase  quickly 
in  size.  As  they  grow  up,  however,  they  trans- 
plant badly,  hence  this  Bioom  must  be  perma- 
nently planted  when  young,  or  in  some  instances 
the  seed  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain.     One  feature  of  the  white  Broom  is  that 


do  not  strike  readily,  though  a  few  are  obtained  ii> 
this  manner. 

C.  s.  PALLiDUS  (Moonlight  Broom)  is  an  old,  still 
uncommon,  but  very  beautiful  form,  in  which  th&- 
flowers  are  of  a  pale  whitish  yellow,  well  expressed 
by  the  word  **  moonlight."  Besides  these  two* 
varieties  there  is  a  creeping  form,  which  is  a  good 
rock  plant.  Though  often  grafted  standard  higb- 
it  has  at  best  an  artificial  appearance  so  treated. 

C.  NioRiCANS  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  larger  Brooms,  for  its  usual  height  is  3  feet  to 
4  feet,  but  it  is  so  beautiful  that  it  must  not  be^ 
passed  over.  This  forms  a  rather  upright  shrub- 
with  slender  branches  clothed  with  trifoliate^ 
leaves,  and  terminated   by  numerous    spikes    of 
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fiunmut.  It  would  have  bwn  lai-g©r>  but  h&a  had 
10  be  hard  pruned  from  want  of  Bpa<?e.  For  a 
shrubbery  of  atrojig-gtowiDg  plant*  it  is  exceUeiit, 
while  aa  ati  isolated  sp^cimea  it  is  alao  valuable* 
It  i»  increased  readily  by  mean&  of  seeda^  and 
voung  plantB  come  into  bearing  when  about  five 
veAraold.  W.  D. 


GLADI0L!?3  SAQNDSmai  UYB&ID. 

tiright  yellow  flowers,  of  which  a  aucoesaion  ia 
kept  up  from  July  till  the  autumn.  U  must 
certainly  be  included  in  any  list  of  choice  flowering 
4b  rubs. 

One  great  merit  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Broom  family^  and  indeed  manv  of  their  alliea, 
is  that  they  will  thrive  even  in  dry,  gravelly «  and 
ftandy  soilR  where  many  other  shrube  would  soon 
perish^  This  ia^  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the 
-deep  descending  nature  of  their  roots,  as  by  these 
they  obtain  oourishmentj  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
-of  more  surface -rooting  subjects.  This  is  the 
principal  reason  that  they  do  not  transplant  well, 
^9  there  are  iM^rcely  any  fibrous  roots,  and  in 
lifting  the  main  ones  are  almost  sure  to  be  more 
-or  leas  injured.  H.  F. 

COTONEASTER  FRIGIDA. 
Ai  a  rule,  this  Himalayan  species  can  be  depended 
DpoQ  to  flower  and  fruit  freely  every  year,  and  as 
»|  both  periods  il  ia  ornamental  it  makes  a  very 
■desiiable  shrub  for  the  shrubbery  or  pleasure 
grounds.  It  was  first  introduced  in  1B24,  and  in 
some  places  very  large  specimens  are  to  be  found. 
In  habit  it  makes  a  lareef  «bap«ly  bush,  with 
■strong' m"0 wing  branches,  snoots  4  feet  or  5  feet  in 
length  being  made  in  a  single  season.  The  leaves 
&re  elliptical^  4  inches  to  6  inchea  long,  and 
1^  inches  wide^  and  are  woolty  beneath,  especially 
when  3*ouni4.  The  Sowers  are  in  large  coryiiitia 
and  are  white,  the  lowering  period  being  late 
spring.  The  bright  red  fruits  aet  freely,  and  are 
ripe  about  September.  In  mild  weather  tliey 
bang  until  winter,  but  in  severe  weather  binle 
^lear  them  off  q  ui  ck  ly .  At  Carole w ,  near  Fal  mon  i  h , 
the  residence  of  Colonel  Tremayne.  a  very  fine 
epecimen  may  be  seen.  About  the  middle  of 
September  it  was  smothered  with  fruits.  The 
plant  is  about  'Z'l  feet  high  and  40  fE?et  through,  of 
|ierfect  shape^  <;lothed  wiih  branches  from  base  lo 
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THE  GLADIOLUS, 

CONSISTING  of  nearly  140  species, 
the  genus  Gladiolus  is  a  large  one, 
but  of  these  a  considerable  number 
are  of  email  garden  worth— at  any 
rate,  compared  with  the  magnifi- 
cent hybrids  associated  with  the 
names  of  Stic  bet,  Lenioine,  and  Max  Leichtlin 
on  the  Continent  and  Kelway  and  Burrell  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  of  the^e  latter  I  pro- 
Ijose  to  give  ray  cultural  experience,  but,  before 
proceeding  to  details,  I  think  it  is  adviiable  to 
touch  on  a  section  of  early  flowering  Giadioli 
which  are  largely  cultivated  on  the  Continent 
And  deserve  much  more  attention  by  tis  than 
they  seem  to  get 

1  refer  to  the  varieties  and  hybrids  of  Q. 
blandus,  G.  Tamosua,  and  G.  cardinalis,  fitly 
iissociated  together^  as  they  may  be  planted  in 
the  autumn,  flower  in  May  and  June^  and  can 
be  lifted  in  August,  when,  after  sorting,  they 
may  be  replanted  later  in  November.  The 
blandtiB  (nanus)  varieties  are  the  dwarf  eat, 
ftvera^ng  from  1  foot  to  2  feet,  and  flower  in 
Majr  in  the  opeu  ground  ;  ramosus  and  cardi- 
nalis varietiea  average  a  feet  to  3  feet  and  over, 
and  flower  in  June  and  July.  Nearly  all  the 
named  varieties  listed  in  the  Dutch  and 
Frencli  catalogues  are  worth  growing,  and 
soroe  are  of  great  beauty,  lasting  well  when 
cut^  for^  tliough  the  pips  on  aorae  spikes 
are  not  very  numerous  and  of  somewhat 
fugitive  duration,  they  open  in  quick 
succession. 

A  deep,  rich,  well -drained  soil  and  sunny 
site  suit  them ;  the  chief  protection  they 
seem  to  require  is  from  excessive  wet  in 
the  autu  m  n  and  w  i  n  te  r,  an  d  fro  m  vd  n  ds 
and  pelting:  rams  when  the  spikes  api>ear. 
Without  this  protection,  unfortunately,  the 
usual  sequence  of  climatic  events  in  thi^ 
country  goes  against  tberaj  and  mild  autumn 
and  winter  rains  induce  premature  top- 
growth,  which,  though  capable  of  enduring 
a  good  deal  of  dry  cold  at  that  season 
resents  exceedingly  the  succession  of  freezing 
and  thawing  which  generally  occurs  T\ith  us. 
They  am  charming  in  pots  if  plunged  outside 
in  coal  ashes  and  kept  fairly  dry  till  the  end  of 
February,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  come 
on  gradually  in  a  sunny  corner  of  the  green- 
house. Place  from  three  to  six  corms  in  a 
5-inch  or  G  inch  pot,  with  good  Jibrous  loam 
and  coarse  grit  and  very  free  drainage.  The 
water-can  needs  restraint  till  growth  indoors  ia 
active,  and  then  a  pinch  of  a  good  fertiliser  in 
the  pot  is  a  great  help.  After  flowering  plant 
them  out  in  a  warm  corner  to  complete  jjrowtb 
and  ripen,  The  following  is  a  selection  of 
charming  varieties : 

BLANnufs  SEt  TfON.— Hlushing  Bride,  white 
and  crim?ion  ;  Carnot,  scarlet  ;  Eulaliti,  rose  ; 
LM'ni(|ue,  orangey  Peach  BloHsoni,  pink; 
Salmon  Queen  ;  and  Sydonic,  rose. 

H.vMO^sirs  Varieties  are  not  so  numerous, 
hut  Am.^terdam  and  Queen  Victoria,  red  and 
wiiite  flaked  ;  Van  Sjieyk,  Sfilmon-pink  ;  and 
formo=(issimus,  scarlet  and  wliite,  are  good. 
(k  cardinalis  and  G.  insignis  artj  also  brilliant 
reds  and  very  siiowy,  flowering  with  the  above. 
Next  in  order  of  flowering  are 


Lemoinb's    Hvbbips,    origioatiiig  froa 
cross   between    G.   purpureo-auratus  ud 
gandavenaii.      This    resulted    in    tie 
auction    of    Lemoinei    and    Marie 
two  varieties  which,  though  thought  u 
then,  are  nowhere  now.      The  small 
type    of     flower    and    the    harsh    cnnti 
of   colour  are   giving  way  to  varietiei  .. 
stronger  spikes,  large  well -opened  BoweWji 
colours    of    beautiful  harmony  and 
exte lading  from  white  to  the  deepest 
and  including  several  forms  also  of  violevH 
shades.      In     the    production    of    ihrn 
consistency  of  hybridising  appears  to  be  I . 
adhered  to  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  in  i| 
years'  time  there  will   be  no  clearly  \ 
types  representative  of  the  various 
Gladioli  classed  under  the  nfimes  of  Leti 
Saundersiand  gandavensis.  The  only  imp 
diflerences  will  be  habit  and  time  of  flaw 

However,  at  present  the  Lemoinei  hjh 
are  distinct  enough  in  njany  cases  by  floi 
earlier  (July),  in  having  more  slender  pedu_ 
and  flowers  from  1  inch  to  3  inches acra«ij| 
the  basal  segment  or  segments  usually  bh 
or  aiK>tted  with  a  colour  ditferent  to  that  c^ 
ground  colour.    Their  culture  is  Identicil^ 
that  of  the  next  two  sections,    I  hive  i 
found  them  appreciably  hardier  or  anyi 
tage    in    autumn    planting.      Some  of 
varieties  are  positively  ugly  by  rea3f>B  i 
harsh  contrasts  of  colour.    The  hooded  ; 
is  also  to  my  mind  highly  objectionable, 
following  varieties  are,  however,  very 
Venus  of  Milo,  white,  purple  Bpot;  f 
Altieri^  white,  crimson  olotch j  Gil  Blai,! 
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iar^^  blood-red  blotches  ;  Devil  de  Carnot, 
ciimson  ;  Lacordaire,  fiery  red  :  M.  Lereque, 
erimsoD^  pencilled  yellow ;  Eldorado,  yellow, 
•dark  bloteb. 

The  varieties  of  jL^arden  Gladioli  included 
luider  the  Da.me3  of 

SaIN'DKRSI,  NA>rEIAJJUS,  AND  CbILDSI 

are,    or  were,  originnUy  hybrids  between  Q. 
Saimdersi  (ajjecies)  und  varieties  of  Lemoinei 
and    ganda  venial  s.     This  cross  resulted  in  a 
tyi>e  of  plant  having  very  large  open  flowers, 
too  large  of  ten  for  the  peduncle,  which  partook 
of    the  character  of    Q.  Saundersi  in  being 
rather  weak.    PerBoimlly  I  do  not  think  the 
majority  of  varieties  of  this  section  are  any 
improvement    in    themselves    on    those    of 
I  gandavenaia   form  a,   tbe^  flowers   being   very 
often  loose  and  tljm.^y  in  petal  and  just  as 
wly  in  form  as  the  hooded  type  of  Lemoinei 
The  colours  also,  in  quite  a  number  of  varieties 
listed  in   catalogues,   are   not  pleasing,  and, 
what  is  an  important  character  from  a  decora- 
tive point  of  viow,  there  is  not  usually  an 
orderly  sequence  of  development  of 
the  flowers  up  the  spike.     Two  or 
three  gigantic  rtawers  at  the  base  will 
open  and  wither  before  those  above 
develop,  and   these   are  very   much 
amaJler,  cmt  of  all  proportion  in  fact. 
Nevertheless,  the  in t reduction  of  this 
section  will,  and  alreaidyis,  leading 
to     ^rand     results.      Careful     and 
judicious  crossing  between  the  sturdy 
varieties  of  candavensis,  with  their 
thick -set  spikes,  and  good  coloured 
varieties  of  Saunderni  ia  resulting  in 
~Uadioli  of  splendid  type,  with  the 
iults  on  both  sides  of  tne  parents 
BI7  corrected, 

L   few  f^ood    varieties  are  Abb^ 
icourt,  deep  crimson;  A.  R.  Smith. 
line    and    yelloiv ;      Ferdinana 
_Leg:eljahn,     orange     and     salmon; 
I  Pacha,     orange.      And    under    the 
bildsi    group  are    Kitty   Leyland, 
large   nch  jji  nk  ;   Mrs.    Bird, 
Ben  Hur,  a  very  large  flowered 
bat   dwarf   variety,    with    a  1  much 
dotted  and  pencilled  pink  flower.    A 
jtttpber  of  the  Chiidsi  varieties  are, 
niy  opinion,  very  much  overrated. 
Coming  now  U>  the  best  known, 
most  cultivated,  and  still  the 
At  usefiilf  aa   well  as   the  finest 
ction,  the  varieties  of 
Gv  GANDAVENi^is,  we  majT  as  well 
Reefer  to  its  origin,  or  what  is  said  to 
bve  been  its  origin,  viz.,  a  <;ros8 
il>etween    G.   cardinalis  and    Q.    psittacinus, 
though    I    believe  there    is    no   doubt  that 
G,    oppositifolius    is    accountable    for    the 
origin    of    the    light    ground  varieties,    the 
whiter  and  purples.    Anyway,  the  best  types 
^of  O.    gandavensis    are   msignificent    garden 
lowers.     Erery  colour  except  clear  blue  has 
'  l^een  attained,  and  the  most  fastidious  senti- 
'  mentalist  may  be  satisfied  with  the  perfection 
^  of  form  and  bearing  of  their  massive  spikes, 
-whether  as  seen  in  the  open  garden  or  when 
'  cut   for  the  decoration  of  the  house.    Their 
cultural  requirements  are  not  exacting.    There 
are  certain  conditions  under  which  they  will 
act  thrive,  but   these  are  few;  they  cannot 
endure    shade    of    any  kind,  and   prolonged 
drought  induces  abortion  of  their  spikes  and 
premature  ripening,  hence  they  rarely  succeed 
in  dry,  shallow  .soils.    Organic  manures  should 
be  kept  away  from  their  corms.    On  the  other  1 
hand^  if  an  o|>en  site  is  obtainable,  I  believe 
Oladioli  can  be  successfully  grown  in  any  soil,  | 
pfOTided  it  is  (1)  deeply  worked  2  feet  at  thei 


least,  (2)  made  firm  before  planting,  (3^  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  phosphatic  fertiliser  be 
afforded.  The  two  first  considerations  are  best 
efl'ected  by  autumn  trenching,  or  at  least 
bastard  trenching.  The  soil  then  settles  down 
naturally  during  the  winter.  As  to  the  third, 
basic  slag,  along  with  a  good  dressing  of  stable 
manure  dug  into  the  second  spit,  is,  perhaps, 
best  for  stifl"  loams,  clays,  and  genuine  peaty 
soils.  On  lighter  soils  steamed  bone  flour  is 
preferable.  In  both  cases  let  the  application 
oe  liberal  the  first  time,  say  lib.  for  every 
3  square  yards.  For  really  sandv  soils  super- 
phosphate of  lime  3lb.,  along  with  sulphate  of 
potash  lib.,  for  every  3  square  vards  raked 
into  the  top  spit  about  a  month  before  planting 
gives  markedly  good  results.  A  regular  dressing 
of  slaked  lime  over  the  beds  during  the  winter 
at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  to  the  rod  the  first  time, 
and  half  this  quantity  each  succeeding  winter 
is  nearly  always  of  great  value.  Gladioli 
especially  seem  to  appreciate  it,  moreover  it  is 
worth  noting  that  superphosphate .  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  fail  in  the  absence  of 


I  which  is  due  to  their  fancied  resemblance 
the  genus  Crocus,  which  belongs  to  the 
family,  whereas    Colchicum   belongs    to 
Lily  order,  and  must  not  be  confounded  v 
the  true  autumn-flowering  Crocus,  of  wt 
there  are  now  so  many  beautiful  ones.    Ow 
to    their   habit    of    flowering  when    leafl 
Colchicums  look  best   when  planted  in 
grass,  and  there  are  few  more  pleasing  sighti 
the  garden  or  woodland  during  the  wan 
months  of  the  year  than  a  patch  of  them. 

They  are  also  extremely  useful  for  help 
to  brighten  the  herbaceous  borders  when  ot 
plants  are  fast  passing  their  best,  while 
choicer  sorts  are  fit  for  the  rockery.  C 
chicums  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  provid 
it  is  fairly  rich  and  has  a  tendency  to  conse 
the  moisture,  as  when  planted  on  very  lij 
soils  the  foliage  is  apt  to  become  burnt  by 
sun  if  the  summer  be  at  all  dry,  causj 
premature  ripening  and,  as  a  consequence,  1 
weakening  of  the  bulbs.  Planting  shoi 
always  be  completed  before  the  middle 
August,   as    root    action    commences   ab< 
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a  sufficiency  of  basic  lime  compounds  in  the 
soil.  Twice  during  the  growing  season  I  give 
my  beds  a  sprinkle  of  nitrate  of  soda,  lib.  to 
each  10  square  yards,  the  first  time  in  May  and 
again  in  the  first  week  in  July,  the  results  this 
rainy  season  have  been  most  marked,  some 
untreated  beds  being  far  behind  the  nitrated 
beds  in  vigour.  If  the  above  procedure  as  to 
chemical  fertilisers  seems  complicated,  then 
try  a  combined  manure  (after  trenching  and 
manuring  in  the  ordinary  way)  such  as  Clav*s. 
Use  as  a  top-dressing  28lb.  to  the  rod  after 

Slanting,  and  again  in  June,  raking  it  well  in 
etween  the  rows. 

Tkanet.  W.  C.  Bull. 

(To  be  continued,) 


MEADOV^T    SAFFRONS   AT 
CHBLSBA. 

The  members  of  the  genus  Colchicum  are.  with 
very  few  exceptions,  autumn-flowering  bulbs, 
popularly  called  "autumn-flowering  Crocuses," 


that  time,  and  it  is  important  for  the  hea 
of  the  bulbs  to  preserve  these  early  roc 
C.  autumnale  is  found  wild  in  some  parts 
England.  It  contains  a  poisonous  alkalc 
called  Colchicine,  which  is  used  in  medici 
and  on  this  account  must  not  be  planted  wh< 
cattle  can  eat  it,  as  it  may  prove  dangerous. 
Physic  Gardens^  Chelsea.  W.  Hales 


TYING. 

Happy  of  old  in  their  gardens  were  the  fab 
race  of  the  Hvperboreans  who  lived  in  perpeti 
calm,  beyond  the  sources  of  northern  stori 
and  happy  were  the  dwellers  in  the  sheltei 
vales  round  Athens,  where — so  says  th 
native  poet— the  bright  golden  Crocus  and  1 
Daffodil  with  its  fair  clusters  flowered 
winter  untouched  by  any  gale.  It  is  1 
fashion  to  denounce  tying,  and  to  say  tl 
flowers  look  best  in  the  posture  in  wh 
Nature  places  them,  but  let  these  critics  tr; 
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season  in  Edge  Hall  Garden,  into  which  winds 
contrive  to  twist  themselves,  from  whatever 
point  of  the  compass  tbe^r  blow.  Add  to  this 
the  wetness  of  the  subsoil,  which  makes  the 
plants  grow  tall  and  deficient  in  backbone,  so 
that  the^  not  only  get  blown  sideways  but  turn 
over  until  their  heads  touch  the  ground  behind 
them  like  acrobats.  If  these  flowers  are  to  be 
kept  visible  tying  them  becomes  a  necessity; 

But  few  gardening  operations  require  more 
study  and  practice  than  tying.  The  tying 
apparatus  at  Edge  Hall  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  the  gstrdening  stock.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  several  tons  of  iron  rods,  not  made 
for  plant  stakes,  or  they  would  cost  four  or  five 
times  as  much  as  thev  do,  but  plain  round  iron 
bars,  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  cut 
obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  blunt  point, 
into  lengths  of  from  2  feet  to  6  feet.  These 
cost  about  10s.  per  hundredweight,  and  last 
for  ever;  they  are  generally  painted  ^reen. 
The  prunings  of  Apple  trees  are  useful  for 
tying  small  plants  such  as  double  Dafibdils. 
Westerly  gales  sometimes  twist  Daffodils  off 
at  the  ffround  line  by  dozens,  so  in  exposed 
places  choice  Daffodil  flowers  like  King  Alfred 
and  Weardale  Perfection  have  to  be  tied.  Small 
branching  sticks  of  Hazel,  such  as  the  tops  of 
Pea  rods,  are  useful  for  things  with  slender 
stems,  like  single  and  double  florists'  Pyre- 
thrums.  These  should  be  inserted  whilst  the 
growing  stalks  are  still  short,  and  their  height 
should  be  less  than  that  of  the  plant  at  flower- 
ing. Raffia  is  a  better  tying  material  than 
string  for  small  plants,  but  for  larger  stalks  soft 
sacking  twine,  costing  5d.  per  lb.  is  used,  or  for 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  top-heavy,  like  the 
tallest  •  f)erennial  Sunflowers  or  the  double 
Rudbeckia  laciniata,  tarred  thatching  cord  is 
reauired. 

No  one  would  wish  to  tie  up  a  stalk  which 
was  likely  to  support  itself  without  it,  so  dis- 
cretion founded  on  experience  must  be  used. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  black-stalked  late- 
flowering  Sunflower,  said  to  be  a  variety  of 
Helianthus  tuberosus,  which  grows  6  feet  high, 
with  H  spreading  forest  of  stalks,  and  will 
resist  a  whole  gale.  Plants  of  this  nature  are 
few,  but  they  are  carefully  noted  and  cherished. 
One  or  two  of  the  tallest  species  of  Cimicifusa 
are  equally  wind  proof.  In  the  year  1896  the 
writer  tried  how  far  he  could  do  without  tying 
up,  and  a  decree  went  out  that  nothing  was  to 
be  tied  without  his  special  orders,  tfuly  was 
fine  and  calm  and  gave  encouragement  to  the 
experiment,  then  came  a  wet  August,  followed 
by  a  September  of  gaJes.  The  tallest  of  the 
untied  plants  were  twisted  off  at  the  ground 
level  first,  then  followed  such  a  general  destruc- 
tion that  it  was  resolved  never  again  to  trust  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  ^olus. 

To  descend  to  particulars  about  the  using  of 
the  iron  rods:  Delphiniums,  tall  Phloxes, 
Michaelmas  Daises,  and  such  like  stalks  ought 
to  have  a  loose  tie  before  they  are  2  feet  high 
to  prevent  the  stems  getting  bent  when  young, 
in  which  case  it  is  very  difficult  ever  to  get 
them  straight  again  ;  this  is  merely  a  prelimi- 
nary precaution.  If  there  are  many  stalks,  at 
least  three  or  four  rods  should  be  used  to  each 
plant  It  is  better  not  to  fix  the  rods  quite 
upright,  but  they  should  lean  a  little  outwards, 
as  it  is  not  well  for  the  stalks  to  present  a  stift' 
row  like  a  company  of  soldiers  on  parade  ;  nor 
is  it  wise  generally  to  make  a  sort  of  cradle  of 
the  rods,  and  place  the  stalks  loose  inside,  or 
they  tumble  about  from  side  to  side  according 
to  the  wind.  A  portion  of  theiu  should  be 
made  fast  to  each  rod,  and  room  enough  should 
be  given  for  every  side  of  eaoh  panicle  of 
flowcra  to  cxp.iiKl.     The  lojvs  ot  ilie  rods  ought 


not  to  project  above  the  flowers.  Thin  Bamboo 
Canes  have  lately  become  very  cheap  and  are 
much  used  for  supporting  plants  in  borders. 
They  do  not  hold  up  nearly  so  much  weight 
nor  offer  so  much  resistance  to  wind  as  iron 
rods,  and  unless  the  tie  is  made  just  above  a 
joint  it  slips.  They  are  also  less  durable  than 
metal,  and  are  less  easv  to  fix  in  the  ground. 
For  making  holes  for  that  purpose  a  short  bar 
of  iron  an  inch  in  diameter,  snarpened  at  one 
end  and  at  the  other  turned  round  into  a 
handle  will  be  found  useful. 

The  habit  of  leaving  plants  to  be  tied  until 
thev  are  in  bloom  and  sprawling  on  the  ground, 
and  then  collecting  all  the  stalks  together  and 
tying  them  flowers  inwards  like  a  besom  head, 
tis  is  done  in  some  gardens,  is  enough  to  dis- 
credit the  whole  practice.  Tying  must  not  be 
deferred  but  the  need  for  it  must  be  anticipated, 
and  it  must  be  done  leisurely  to  be  done  well. 
There  is  no  operation  in  gardening  of  which 
the  proverbial  verse  of  the  old  Greek  poet,  the 
author  of  "  Works  and  Days,"  is  more  true— 
**  The  man  who  puts  off  work  till  to-morrow  is 
for  ever  struggling  with  calamities,"  so  do  not 
wait  until  the  barometer  jumps  down  half  an 
inch  in  a  night  and  we  are  told  that  the  warn- 
ing cone  has  been  hoisted  in  all  districts. 
Qsuies  are  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later — 

*'  to  nil!  yen  til 
Debet  ladibriam,  caye." 

A  little  forethought  might  have  prevented 
the  wreckage  of  choice  ornaments  wnich  "  all 
the  King's  horses  and  all  the  Queen's  men 
cannot  set  up  again." 

Edge  Hally  JlHal/xis.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 
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The  Lace  Bark. 

This  is  not  a  tree  that  would  attract  particnlar 
attention.  Its  form  is  very  ordinary  as  well  as  its 
foliage.  But  the  bark  in  which  the  trunk  and 
limbs  are  encased  is  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
beautiful  kind.  When  stripped  from  the  tree  it 
looks  white  and  regular,  but  in  no  respect  different 
from  that  of  the  Trumpet  tree  and  others  which 
produce  an  excellent  bark  for  making  ropes.  If 
this  is  soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water  the  thin 
layers  are  easily  separated.  When  these  layers 
are  drawn  out  with  the  fingers  the  fibres  part  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  appearance  is  that  of  a 
very  fine  kind  of  net  lace.  It  is  astonishing  how 
large  a  piece  of  vegetable  lace  may  be  drawn  out 
of  a  small  piece  of  bark,  and  how  great  is  its 
strength.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  ornaments 
and  iMkgs  are  made  from  it,  and  are  greatly  valued. 
This  leads  u»  to  observe  a  fine  plant  that  grows 
in  the  hedges,  which  is  commonly  called 

The  Daogeb  Plant. 
It  is  so  named  on  account  of  the  sharp,  dagger-like 
points  of  the  long  leaves  which  ((row  from  the  tall 
stem.  The  plant  varies  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in 
height,  and  these  Ions  dark  green  leaves  radiate  from 
the  stem  on  every  side.  But  the  peculiarity  of  this 
plant  is  the  quality  of  the  fibre  of  which  the  leaves 
are  composed.  These,  when  carefully  peeled  off, 
are  of  the  most  delicate  softness  and  exquisitely 
fine  ;  it  resembles  more  the  Chinese  rice  paper  than 
anything  that  may  be  mentioned,  though  superior 
to  it  in  the  delicacy  of  its  colour  and  the  extreme 
closeness  of  its  formation.  Pieces  are  obtained  about 
3  inches  or  4  inches  square,  but  these  are  hardly 
capable  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  writing. 
Drawings  and  paintings  are  often  executed  on 
them,  and  in  softness  and  beauty  they  exceed  the 
miniatures  that  are  drawn  on  ivory.  There  seems 
to  be  no  substance  so  admirably  suited  for  flower 
painting. 

The  Bamboo 
iR  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  trees  to 
be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world.     In  every  part 


it  is  met  with,  and  is  made  to  serve  in  that  which 
is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  rapidity  the  shooti 
multiply  from  a  young  Bamboo  plant.  Whw 
looking  at  the  elegant  young  reeds  that  trs 
group^  together  one  could  hardly  imagine  that 
they  would  by  and  by  form  such  a  magnificeDt 
and  immense  group  of  trees.  The  difference  is 
simply  in  (ize  and  not  in  character.  The  small 
Bamboo,  in  the  curious  way  in  which  it  is  jointed, 
in  the  nature  of  its  growth,  and  in  the  appearuoe 
of  its  foliage  is  the  miniature  of  the  groups  which 
are  seen  on  hill  and  dale,  in  the  plains,  and  in  the 
woods. 

The  root  of  the  Bamboo  is  a  curiosity  in  iteell 
It  is  gnarled  and  knotted  with  riiigs  and  curves  m 
the  moat  fantastic  variety.  From  this  yonng 
shoots  are  continually  springing  up,  so  that,  evea 
when  many  are  cut  down,  there  is  an  abondaat 
supply  to  replace  them.  But  in  process  of  time 
these  huge  canes  so  cluster  together  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  count  them.  These  monster  reeds  grov 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  a  large  Oak.  Iliej 
gradually  taper  off  from  the  root  upwards,  antil 
they  terminate  in  a  fine  point.  From  the  upper 
parts  small  lateral  Bamboos  are  thrown  out,  the 
whole  being  clothed  with  extremely  delioatd 
and  long  thin  leaves.  So  light  is  the  foliage  that^ 
however  still  the  air  may  be,  there  is  always 
motion  among  the  Bamboo  leaves.  The  size  of 
some  of  the  Bamboos  is  very  great.  The  lower 
part  of  some  may  be  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
and,  being  quite  hollow  between  the  ioints,  a  ysssbI 
of  considerable  size  may  be  formed  from  ons  of 
them,  carrying  water  or  any  other  liquid. 

The  smaller  Bamboos  are  used  for  rafters  sod 
railings,  but  they  are  more  valuable  for  the  maou- 
facture  of  a  large  kind  of  open  basket,  which  is  in 
general  use  throughout  the  country.  Thev  aie 
often  planted  for  hedges,  and,  when  of  moaente 
size,  afford  a  useful  protection  and  a  grateful  shade. 
But  they  are  seen  to  most  advantage  in  the  large^ 
park- like  commons  which  are  found  on  someestatei, 
especially  when  they  are  planted  beside  a  piece  of 
water.  But  take  a  fine  cluster  of  Bamboos  as  they 
stand,  and  we  shall  ne'er  find  their  like  again. 

One  of  the  rarest  trees  to  be  met  with  in  the 
island  is  the 

Mammee-Sapota. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  Pear  tree,  lith 
a  bright  green  leaf  not  unuke  that  of  th» 
Horse  Chestnut.  But  the  fruit  which  it  in- 
duces is  its  great  peculiarity,  as  it  is  much  esteeiMd 
on  account  of  its  rarity  and  quality.  It  is  alnoit 
the  size  of  a  very  large  Pear.  The  skin  is  of  a  dull 
brown  colour.  On  cutting  it  when  ripe  the  fmit  ii 
found  to  consist  of  a  pulp  of  a  bright  oranoe  oolonr. 
The  flavour  of  this  would  hardly  be  Uked  by  them 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  seed  is  veiy 
remarkable ;  it  is  somewhat  oval  in  form,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  colour.  There  is  a  slip  down  one  side 
of  a  lighter  colour  which  is  eaf  ily  cut,  and  in  this 
way  they  may  be  formed  into  prettv  pincushioosor 
small  boxes.  They  are  capable  of  taking  a  hi^ 
polish,  and  the  fruit  being  uncommon  the  seed  is 
accounted  as  a  great  curiosity. 

The  Bread  Nitt 
is  in  many  respects  like  our  English  Beech  tree. 
Its  leaves  are  larger,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  bnt  of 
the  same  form.  It  strikes  out  its  branches  in  the 
same  lateral  manner,  and  produces  a  Nat  not 
unlike  our  Beech  Nuts.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
of  no  particular  value,  but  the  leaves  form  a  mos^ 
admirable  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  In  seasoDS 
where  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  grass  the  Breed 
Nut  is  a  capital  substitute,  and  contains  at  lesstss 
much  that  is  nutritious.  But  there  are  other 
woods  of  great  value  for  building  and  cabinet- 
work.    Of  these  we  may  speak  of 

The  Ebony. 
Few  woods  are  so  much  esteemed  as  this.  Were 
it  not  for  the  diflficulty  of  getting  large  P»e^  " 
this  tree  it  would  probably  be  more  ased  for 
large  cabinet-work  than  it  is.  But  the  trees  are 
for  the  most  part  stunted  in  growth.  They  »» 
found  among  rocks  and  inaccessible  places,  -jfl* 
trunk,  moreover,  is  generally  crooked,  so  till* 
there  is  a  d'flTiculiy  in  obtaining  straight  pieces  to 
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work  ap  for  fnraitare  of  aoy  size.  We  are  all 
fuiiliar  with  the  wood.  The  tree  woald  not 
attract  mnoh  attention.  There  are  two  kinds,  the 
black  and  the  green  Ebony.  Of  theae  the  latter 
is  the  most  common,  and  therefore  the  least  valued. 
The  price  of  it,  however,  even  on  the  spot,  is 
peat,  so  that  a  wood  with  plenty  of  Ebony  trees 
H  of  ooosiderable  worth. 

Thx  Mahooant 

is  one  of  our  moat  familiar  woods.  A  great  deal  of 
it  is  prodnoed  in  Jamaica,  bnt  the  largeat  supply 
is  obtained  from  HcModuras.  This  tree  grows  to  a 
peat  siae.  A  sood  tree  will,  like  the  Oak,  have  a 
fine  and  well-formed  trunk.  The  branches  are, 
however,  auraggUng,  and  the  foliage  thin.  The 
Isavea  are  amaU  and  pale,  but  the  intereat  con- 
Bseted  with  thia  part  of  the  tree  ia  increaaed  by 
the  onriooa  aeed-aepaU  which  are  found  on  it. 
Tbaae  are  about  the  aize  and  shape  of  a  very  large 
Ptoar.  The  outer  rind  forms  three  oompartmento. 
Tbaae,  when  the  pod  ia  ripe,  divide  at  the  lower 
extremity,  and  have  within  three  corresponding 
seeds  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  pod  itself  haa 
a  bark-like  appearance.  They  are  curioua,  bnt  it 
doea  not  appear  that 
the  tree  ia  propagated 
by  theae  meana. 

The  Ckdar 

is  another  tree  which 
produces  a  wood  of 
great  value.  In  the 
pariah  of  Mancheater 
tbey  grow  to  an 
eoonnoua  aise,  and 
soBe  of  their  trunks 
alaioat  rival  thoee  of 
the  Cotton  Trees. 
This  tree  mnat  be 
earefully  distin- 
guished from  that 
known  in  England  aa 
the  Cedar  of 
Lalanon.  They  have 
DO  reaemblaooe  one 
to  the  other.  The 
form  of  the  trunk 
and  the  branch ee,  the 
appearance  and 
sobiir  of  the  foliage 
are  altogether 
^iiiwent.  This  will 
Ik  once  be  evident 
when  we  say  that  the 
appearance  of  the 
Mmaica  Cedar  ia  not 
lalike  that  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut,  if 
^>e  only  bear  in  mind 
that  iu  bulk  ia 
greater.  The  blocka 
of  wood  cut  from  the 
tnaik  are  so   large 

that  the  boards  made  from  them  are  some- 
times  of  unusual  size,  and  the  wood,  from  its 
quality  and  grain,  is  considered  to  be  very  little 
iaferior  to  Mahogany.  In  some  parts  where  it  is 
most  common  it  is  occasionally  cut  into  shingles, 
which  are  uaed  for  roofing  houses  in  the  same  way 
as  slates  are  employed  in  England,  but  it  is  only 
kiferior  wood  that  would  be  thus  used. 
(To  be  continued,) 


THE  AUTUMN    GARDEN. 

Corners. 
Onk  of  the  advantap^es  of  being  really  keen  on 
gardening  is  that  it  makes  one  accept  the  vicis- 
wtudes  of  seasons  with  so  much  complacency. 
The  quiet  time,  the  pause,  that  conies  in 
October  and  November  is  even  welcome.  Those 
who  have  had  to  spend  winters  and  summers 
in  the  tropica  know  what  it  is  not  to  have 
seasons,  and  envy  us  the  repose  that  autumn 
onngs.  Repose,  for  the  plants  and  flowers  1 
Diean ;  for  tne  gardener,  there  is  work  ;  more 


to  do  sometimes  than  the  short  months  give 
time  for,  and  it  is  work  that  makes  the  autumn 
garden  so  cheerful. 

We  generally  shut  our  eyes  to  the  waning 
glories  of  our  gardens  as  long  as  we  can,  not 
wishing  to  interfere  with  or  hurry  matter**,  but 
October  rouses  us  from  our  summer  trance, 
and  we  begin  by  taking  up  our  bedders.  This 
is  a  pleasant  task.  Like  all  gardeners,  we  are 
sure  to  have  been  living  with  half  our  minds  in 
the  future  (it  is  the  only  wa^),  and  now  we  are 
going  to  realise.  Imagination  is  one  of  the 
gardener's  greatest  comforts  ;  with  the  eye  of 
faith  he  already  sees  his  beds  and  borders  as 
they  are  going  to  be,  and  is  happy  in  the 
prospect,  but  they  give  us  much  to  enjoy  even 
m  the  present  After  they  have  been  dug  up, 
and  are  left  to  settle  down,  what  is  more  restful 
than  the  comfortable  look  they  wear,  or  more 
pleasing  than  the  colour  of  the  ricn  brown 
wholesome  earth  as  it  lies  against  a  back- 
ground of  vivid  reds,  soft  yellows,  and  shaded 
greens.    There  is  even  a  fancitul  plejisure  in 
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watching  the  fork  as  it  plays  among  the 
Geranium  beds,  lifting  gently  the  Olive  Cnrrs, 
the  Queen  of  Whites,  and  the  little  tufted 
Dandys  that  smell  so  sweetly  as  they  are 
handled.  How  terrible  it  would  be  if  bedders 
rooted  themselves  like  weeds,  sticking  to  their 
guns  with  fiendish  obstinacy  !  So  far  from 
that,  they  come  up  with  amusing  readiness, 
evidently  acquiescing  in  the  arrangements  they 
and  tJieir  families  have  been  accustomed  to 
for  so  many  generations.  One  might  imagine 
they  find  it  a  relief  to  give  up  the  struggle  to 
look  beautiful,  too  long  protracted,  as  some- 
times happens  to  other  faded  fair  ones. 

The  bedders  gone  and  the  early  spring 
flowers  launched  on  their  winter  campaign 
(how  will  they  weather  it?)  bigger  things 
claim  attention.  One  season  there  will  be 
trees  to  fell,  a  halcyon  time  in  many  ways, 
especially  if  Oaks  are  cut.  Wood  of  Oak  is 
such  a  treasure-trove  in  gardens.  Besides  the 
fun  of  the  bonfires  and  the  chopping  of  house- 
fuel,  and  the  choosing  of  gnarled  roots  and 


stumps  to  do  wonders  with  by  and  by,  there 

will  be  boughs  to  make  into  pergolas,  or  use 

for  Hop  poles,  and  even  to  make  edgings  for 

herbaceous  borders,   where    they    look    very 

.  natural  and  pretty,  never  more  so  than  when 

!  Tufted    Pansies  are  tumbling  over  them,    a 

I  shower  of  blue  and  gold,  or  even  wild  Straw- 

I  berry-runners,  the  Californian  Nemophila,  or 

sometimes  the  pretty  grey  green    Artemisia, 

I  that  is  really  Worm- wood,  and  used  in  France 

I  for  making  absinthe. 

In  our  garden  felling  trees  was  last  year's 
work,  as  doubtless  it  was  in  many  another, 
'  but  this  season  attention  is  going  to  be  paid  to 
I  the  odd  comers.      No   gardens  are  without 
these,  some  of  them  not  very  pretty  to  look  at, 
'  but  one  cannot  do  altogether  without  poke- 
away  places ;  the  only  thing  is  to  allow  as 
I  few  of  them  as  possible,  and  deliver  the  rest 
I  from  bondage   whenever    practicable.      This 
particular  work  mi^ht  not  have  occurred  to 
I  us  this  season  had  it  not  been  for  a  happy 
'  accident  of  last  year,  when  a  delightful  "  odd 

comer  "  came  of  its 
own  accord.  There 
it  stands  in  the  sun- 
shine, brightening 
the  autumn  garden, 
at  once  an  example 
and  an  encourage- 
ment to  ns  to  make 
another.  We  neither 
planned  nor 
tashioned  it,  all  we 
did  was  to  help  it 
on  a  little  at  the 
last 

The  comer  came, 
of  course,   because 
of  the  cutting  down 
of  the  trees ;   that 
began  it.  The  King 
of  Spades  went  on 
with    it    when    he 
threw  a  lot  of  logs, 
as      a     temporary 
measure,  on  the  top 
of  some  old  Goose- 
berry bushep.  in  a 
place  where  before 
it  had  always  been 
too  shady  even  for 
Gooseberries   to 
grow  properly.  The 
loosened  sunbeams 
foil  gladly  over  the 
piled  up  logs  that 
iiad  groupedf  them- 
selves in  the  happy 
careless   fashion    that   comes  of  not  trying; 
and  there,  without  another  touch,  the  thing 
was  done.       No  words  were   wanted,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  gardening  parliament 
to  meet,   for  there   was  nothing  to  discuss. 
The  corner  was  beautiful  already ;  all  that  was 
wanted  were  some  barrow-loads  of  earth  and  a 
little  planting.    Not  much  of  this ;  anything 
grand  would  have  been  out  of  place.    Spaces 
were  filled    with   the  common  flowers,  that 
would  have  come  up  of  themselves  if  we  had 
given  them  time,  the  dear  weeds  that  do  not 
so  much  belong  to  the  garden,  as  the  garden 
belongs  to  them  — Creeping  Jenny,  Gold-dust, 
SiilorVblanket,  Saxifrages  of  different  sorts. 
Candytuft,  Lungwort,   Pansy,  Alkanet,   Fox- 
gloves—a tangle  of  the  homely  friendly  flowers, 
that  are  so  comforting  becauFe  they  furnish  the 
places  that  would  otherwise  be  bare. 

In  makin-^  improvements  and  alterations 
sometimes  happens  that  it  becomes  desirable 
to  ^ai^e  walls  and  fences  between  our  own  and 
our    neighbour's    property.      This    may    be 
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awkward.  I  have  known  frail  fences  to  sever 
friendships.  Here  the  otherwise  detestable 
wire  netting  may  come  in  useful ;  it  answers 
very  well  to  begin  with,  being  so  transparent 
it  is  hardly  noticeable.  Other  and  better 
450undaries  can  be  substituted  as  time  goes  on 
<ind  creepers  grow,  but  no  one  need  expect  Ivy 
to  grow  on  netting ;  it  simply  will  not,  and 
always  runs  away  from  it,  annoyance  and 
disappointment  expressed  by  every  twig  and 
leaf. 

Our  new  comer  faces  south-east  and  is  very 
sunny,  so  that  the  scattering  of  summer  seeds 
resulted  in  much  sweetness  after  the  spring 
flowers  faded.  Dwarf  Sweet  Alyssum  and 
Virginia  Stock  were  very  happy  together,  and 
as  decorative  as  the  hundreds  and  thousands  on 
a  tipsy  cake,  which,  when  mingled,  they  greatly 
resemble. 

Now  that  most  of  the  annuals  have  faded 
it  is  well  for  us  that  we  had  the  presence  of 
mind  (owing  to  living  in  the  future)  to  place 
some  autumn-flowering  plants  among  the  rest 
In  spite  of  an  out-of-the-way  position  the 
corner  has  become  a  favoured  nook,  partly 
because  it  is  so  warm  and  dry  and  sheltered,  a 
sort  of  focus  for  sunbeams.  If  any  of  the 
family  are  lost  it  is  easy  to  know  where  to 
look  for  them ;  they  are  sure  to  have  put 
themselves  "in  the  corner"  on  the  logs 
behind  the  Hop  poles,  and  there  could  not 
be  a  pleasanter  place  in  which  to  linger, 
as  the  silver  misty  mornings  melt  into  mellow 
noons. 

There  is  plenty  of  scent  here,  for  the 
Alyssum  has  seeded  itself,  and  is  in  bloom  a 
second  time,  and  we  are  not  too  far  off  the 
flower  border  to  get  a  whiff  from  the  late  Roses 
and  vigorous  Verbena,  and  there  is  no  lack  of 
pleasant  sounds.  The  dropping  Acorns  gently 
startle  us  as  they  slip  through  the  branches 
with  a  quick  rustle  and  then  a  patter  as  they 
touch  the  flTound. 

Now  and  then  a  winter  Apple  falls,  so  over- 
ripe that  he  breaks  in  two  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  scattering  his  sweet,  sharp,  cidery 
juice,  or  getting  a  bruise  that  oozes  deliciously. 
Birds  in  the  autumn  garden  are  quiet,  but 
twitter,  making  cosy,  gossipy  noises  something 
like  old  maids  at  a  tea  party.  Two  blackbirds. 
Darby  and  Joan,  enjoy  themselves  particularly 
in  the  Elder  bush,  black  against  black— or  are 
the  Elderberries  purple?  Rooks,  after  the 
sweet  Acorns,  are  cawing  and  croaking,  hoarse 
but  cheerful,  and  best  of  all  we  are  never  long 
without  the  soft  treble  of  the  cooipanionable 
red-breast 

Advising  other  people  about  their  gardens 
seems  something  of  an  impertinence.  Do  we 
not  all  understand  our  own  gardens  best,  as  we 
know  our  own  families,  or  think  we  do  ;  but 
sometimes  a  chance  word  reminds.  In  the 
quiet  of  these  autumn  days  could  such  time  as 
we  are  able  to  devote  to  the  sarden  be  better 
spent  than  in  routing  out  ne^ected  spots  and 
looking  up  forgotten  corners  1  It  matters  not 
much  where  thev  are.  An  oasis  garden  is 
always  a  jov,  and  will  be  as  long  as  mortals 
love  so  much  the  unexpected.  Variety  is  still 
the  8f»ice  of  life.  Who  knows  1  Perhaps 
some  distant  corner,  reclaimed  from  obscurity, 
may  mean  room  for  a  new  rockery  or  alpine 
garden,  a  Fern  bank,  or  even  for  some 
lucky  ones,  space  to  begin  a  wall  or  water 
garden. 

I  ttuch  work  makes  happy  the  shortening  days ; 
routine  is  very  well,  but  fresh  starts  are  far 
more  stimulating,  and  in  gardens  as  in  larger 
spheres  there  are  not  manv  better  things  to 
do  than  trying  to  make  rough  places  plain,  and 
desert  spots  to  blossom  like  the  Rose. 

F.  A.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

{The    Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 
[To  THE  Editor  or   "Thb  Garden."] 

SIR, — The  notes  from  Lidy  Tweed  mouth 
(page  206)  and  that  on  page  224  from 
Mr.  J.  S.  Higgins  are  of  much  interest. 
Certainly  if  exhibition  blooms  are  not 
required  aud  stock  is  sufficient  the  plants 
can  be  had  in  flower  for  a  very  long  time. 
Early  and  late  propagation,  potting,  size  of  pots 
used,  aad  age  of  the  plants  have  much  to  do 
with  the  question.  I  should  not  recommend  the 
varieties  Lord  Rosebery  and  Ivanhoe.  Each  is 
good  in  its  proper  season,  but  1  should  discard 
them  altogether  as  perpetual  bloomers.  Princess 
of  Wales  and  the  old  Blush  are  very  good  for 
winter  blooming.  For  a  Bcarlet  I  should  strongly 
recommend  Sir  Charles  Freemantle  or  Princess 
May.  Nautilus,  light  flesh,  is  first-rate  for  this 
work,  and  also  Maggie  Hodgson,  the  darkest 
coloured  Malmaison  we  have.  I  have  found  all 
these  to  be  free  blooming  the  whole  year  round. 
I  have  seen  a  two  year  old  plant  of  Nautilus  in  a 
24-inch  pot  with  sixteen  blooms  in  January. 
Finchley,  N,  Stephen  Castle. 


HELI0P3IS   PITCHERIANUS   AND 

H.  B.  LADHAMS. 

[To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 

Sir,— I  have  to  thank  Mr.   E.  Molyneux  for  his 

note  with  reference  to  the  above.    I  find  that  H. 

Sitcherianus  is  quite  as  deep  in  colour  as  blooms  of 
[.  B.  Ladhams  kindly  senli  me  by  the  Rev.  C. 
Wolley  Dod  the  other  day,  though  H.  B.  Ladhams 
is  larger  and,  as  Mr.  Molyneux  says,  more  pleasing 
in  form.  Even  it,  however,  is  surpassed  in  colour 
and  other  rospects  by  a  seedling  raised  at  Edge  ^ 
Hall.  It  is  considerably  deeper  in  its  shade  of 
orange-yellow. 

Carsethom,  by  Dumfries^  N.  B.        S.  Arnott. 


NOT 


NARCISSUS  POETICUS  rL.-PL. 
FLOWERING. 
[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, —I  was  surprised  to  read  on  page  216  of  The 
Garden  that  annual  lifting  is  the  only  remedy 
wherebjr  to  obtain  good  blooms  of  this  Narcissus. 
I  take  it  this  and  the  following  remark,  "  one 
kind,  the  old  double  white,  is  a  complete  failure  if 
left   in    the   gr9und,"  applies  to    Mr.   CornhilFs 

rttliar  circumstances  and  soil  at  Byfleet,  and  that 
does  not  advance  ''annual  lifting"  as  the 
general  reipedy.  I  notice  also  that  Mr.  Comhill 
appears  to  plant  this  variety  somewhat  shallow, 
as  he  advises  digging  in  the  manure  only  **  6  inches 
deep."  That  this  is  done,  so  that  the  manure  may 
'*not  come  into  contact  with  the  roots,"  would 
indicate  a  very  shallow  planting  of  the  bulbs.  This 
in  my  experience  woula  account  for  much.  I  have 
so  frequently  written  of  this  Narcissus  in  The 
Garden  in  the  last  few  years,  and  made  so  many 
experiments  with  the  best  produce  procurable,  that 
I  am  interested  in  anything  that  is  written  about 
it.  If  Mr.  Cornhill  really  obtains  fine  flowers  year 
by  year  from  the  same  bulbs  lifted  annually  and 
grown  in  so  light  a  soil  as  in  the  B3*fleet  district, 
and  this  by  shallow  planting,  I  may  say  at  once 
that  it  is  a  quite  new  experience.  In  this  district 
after  a  batch  had  been  lifted  and  replanted  the 
absence  of  flowers  was  noticed  more  than  ever,  and 
this  fact  with  other  experiences  urged  me  to 
recommend  that  the  bulbs  were  b^st  left  alone. 
Frequently,  too,  I  have  urged  that  at  least  they 
should  be  planted  6  inches  deep,  and  better  at 
8  inches,  and  this  preferably  in  rather  heavy  soils. 
I  consider,  too,  that  a  cool  position  is  also  helpful, 
aiding,  as  it  does,  an  increased  longevity  of  the 
growth  of  this  late-flowering  Narcissus.  My  chief 
reason  for  advising  the  permanent  planting  was 
based  on  the  more  or  less  perpetual  rooting  of  this 
little  group  and  likewise  the  tenacity  of  the  root- 
fibres  even  when  out  of  the  ground.     1  believe  I  am 


right  in  saying  that  one  may  lift  the  above  Nir- 
cissus  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year  and  find 
root-fibres  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  many 
inches  in  length.  I  know  of  no  other  set  or  aoa- 
tion  that  has  this  characteristic  so  strongly  marked. 
It  was  this  profuse  rooting  character  that  mads 
me  decide  that  permanent  planting  was  the  beat 
As  the  subject  is  opportune  Mr.  Comhill  may  hafs 
something  further  to  add,  and  any  means  whereby 
a  greater  number  of  flowers  can  be  obtained  wiU 
be  welcomed. 
Hampton  HiU.  E.  Jeneiks. 


PRUNING  CLEAiATIS  MONTANA. 
{To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 
Sir, — I  can  quite  endorse  the  remarks  made  by 
your  correspondent  **S.  W.  F."  on  page  198 
respecting  Clematis  montana.  My  experienoe  of 
this  useful  and  interesting  climber  is  that  it  is 
very  long  lived  and  rather  diflScult  to  destroy.  I 
have  now  one  under  my  charge  that  was  planted 
over  forty  years  aga  This  plant  has  had  a  lot  of 
rough  usage  in  the  way  of  pruning,  and  is  now  as 
vigorous  as  ever.  I  planted  two  strong  plaota  of 
C.  montana  twenty-eight  years  ago.  One  of  theia 
has  been  cut  down  to  the  ground  three  tinm 
since  planting,  and  is  now  growing  as  vigorooily 
as  ever.  The  other  plant  has  been  left  much  to 
itself,  and  is  now  ooverins  a  very  large  space.  It 
is  covered  each  year  with  lovely  white  blossooa 
C.  montana  is  much  like  the  common  TraveUei'i 
Joy,  or  Virgin's  Bower  (Clematis  Vitalba)  in  habit 
How  often  do  we  see  this  ruthlessly  oat  down, 
and  sometimes  we  wonder  if  it  will  ever  aorvive 
such  rough  treatment,  but  after  a  year  or  two  we 
find  it  erowine  stronger  than  ever  and  filling  the 
air  with  its  fragrance.  C.  montana  will  aorvive 
the  roughest  treatment,  but  it  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  garden,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
grower  for  the  best  of  treatment.      T.  B.  Fikld. 
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NURSERY   GARDENS. 

MESSRS.  JAMES  STREDWICK  AND 

SON'S  NEW  CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

ESSRS.  STREDWICK'S  DiUii 
grounds  were  hardly  seen  to  the  lot 
advantage  when  I  paid  mv  aooul 
visit  to  them  at  St.  lieonards  on  tte 
19th  ult.  The  planU  had  notqoite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  Uie 
severe  storm  of  the  10th  ult. ;  indeed,  it  wis  only 
the  sheltered  spot  in  which  the  gardens  are  situated 
that  prevented  further  serious  havoo  from  beiag 
msde  among  them. 

In  spite  of  the  drawback  I  have  named  aome 
grand  flowers  were  showing,  exhibiting  in  a  marked 
degree  the  fine  form,  freshness,  and  depth  of  blooa 
which  have  made  this  firm's  fiowen*  so  famona  aod 
contributed  to  their  numerous  saooesses  on  tha 
show  boards  and  before  the  bommittees.  In  thii 
connexion  I  may  mention  that  this  season  oot  d 
twelve  first-class  certificates  granted  to  new  Caetm 
Dahlias  this  firm  have  obtained  nine  —  truly  s 
remarkable  achievement. 

Taking  the  new  flowers  in  the  order  in  which  I 
saw  them,  first  came  Oliver  Twist,  a  fine  exhibitioo 
flower,  with  petals  much  twisted,  as  its  nuie 
would  imply ;  Rainbow,  a  pinkish iieliotrope  bloom 
of  good  shape;  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  delicate  pink; 
Comet,  a  pretty  flower  of  the  Alpha  type,  pik 
pink  ground,  spotted  with  crimson,  a  oonaiderabia 
improvement  on  Alpha  in  habit;  Ella  Kraemar, 
rose,  one  of  the  most  beautiful ;  Gtoorge  Gortkm 
yellow,  shadinsr  slightly  to  pink,  about  the  bmt 
yellow  Cactus  Dahlia  I  have  yet  seen  ;  Hereward, 
an  improved  Alpha  ;  Ivanhoe,  orange,  beaatifolly 
incurved  ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Brousson,  a  notable  flo*|^ 
of  a  colour  difficult  to  name — perhaps  pale  boff 
would  best  describe  it.  A  bunch  of  this  won  tbe 
president's  silver  medal  at  the  Drill  Hall  show  « 
the  National  Dahlia  Society.  Next  is  Pearl,  piol7 
lilac,  showing  white  reverse  at  the  tips  of  tM 
petals — a  most  refined  and  beautiful  thing ;  Sino^ 
a  yellow  ground  fancy,  more  constant  than  tbs 
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older  YesuTias;  and  last,  but  not  laaat.  Miss 
F.  M.  Stredwick,  white,  a  most  reliable  flower  in 
all  wsTB,  and  one  that  will  prove  indispensable  to 
exhibitors. 

Messrs.  Stredwick  are  the  winners  of  the  hand- 
lome  silver  challenge  cap  pffered  thi9  year  fo^  the 
first  time  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  an 
hoDOur  well  merited  for  the  careful  and  persistent 
psios  they  take  to  improve  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  not 
only  io  shape  and  colour,  but  also  in  what  is  now 
being  consiclered  of  great  importance,  viz.,  habit 
of  growth.  The  beautiful  flower  that  hides  its 
hesd  is  reckoned  of  no  account  now  ;  it  must  have 
s  bold,  erect  carriage,  and  be  well  seen  above  the 
lesTes.  F.  H.  C. 


should  be  hoed  off  or  severed  with  a  sharp  spade,  and 
if  well  rooted  may  be  reserved  to  make  future  plants. 
Kent  is  noted  for  its  fine  Nuts,  and  only  because 
in  that  conntv  a  vigorous  system  of  pnning  is 
carried  out.  where  the  trees  are  allowed  to  srow 
naturally  and  wildly  the  Nuts  are  small,  and  the 
crop  is  almost  worthless.  They  respond  to  a  liberal 
treatment,  and  well  repay  for  manuring  occasionally 
as  well  as  for  the  pruner*s  labour. 

Gkorob  Bunyard. 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN, 

THE    NUT. 

COB  NUTS  and  Filberts  require  more 
pmning  and  cutting  than  any  other 
fruit  tree.  When  received  from  the 
nursery  these  trees  have  a  small  head 
upon  a  stem  12  inches  to  15  inches 
hiffh.  This  stem  is  provided  in  order 
that  the  ground  beneath  the  bush  may  be  more 
resdily  tiUed  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  They  are 
planted  as  received,  and  after  being  allowed  to 
grow  for  one  year  the  shoots  are  pruned  closely, 
to  make  them  throw  out  vigorous  shoots  to  form 
Um  foundaticMo  of  the  future  tree.  At  the  annual 
pnming  make  the  out  so  that  the  terminal  shoot  is 
prodooed  from  a  bud  pointinff  outwards ;  in  course 
of  time  a  basin-shaped  head  of  branches  will  result. 
The  bsst  shaped  old  trees  I  have  seen  started  with 
six  shoots  oat  baok  to  form  twelve  nuain  branches  ; 
from  th^se  spore  or  short  shoots  are  given  off,  on 
which  Nuts  are  produced.  If  the  trees  are  well 
Dsnased,  when  100  years  old  they  will  be  15  feet 
to  20  teet  across  the  top,  but  not  more  than  5j^  feet 
from  the  nonnd.  From  the  bent  portion  of  the 
Dsin  boughs  a  number  of  strong  annual  shoots  are 
produosd,  which  in  Kent  are  called  wands.  Some 
of  these  are  taken  out  in  summer  for  packing  the 
aatomn  fruit ;  in  winter  the  remaining  ones  are 
broken  out,  and  either  sold  for  flower  sticks  or 
bssket- making,  or  reserved  to  pack  the  soft  fruit 
of  next  season. 

The  male  catkins  of  the  Cob  and  Filbert  Nuts 
in  freely  produced  as  early  as  February 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  boughs,  and 
ihimki  be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
to  fertilise    the    tiny   crimson    female      j 
flowers    which     are    produced    on    the 
MDiller  boughs.     When  the  weather  is 
very  warm  and  still  it  is  advisable  to  tap 
the  branches  with  a  stick  to   disperse      || 
tbepoUen.  ^ 

At  the  winter  pruning  the  spurs  are 
thinned,  and,    if   necessary,   shortened. 
Okl  wood  is  removed,  and  the  stronger 
growths  cut  back  and  thinned,  leaving      1 
the  tree  regularly  balanced  on  all  sides,       ^  ^ 
tllowing  the  free  admission  of  air  and 
•on  among  the  branches.    The  foliage  is         /^ 
larger  on    pruned    trees.      In    July  or 
August,  if  time  permits,  it  greatly  helps 
the  tree  to  break  off  the  stronger  shoots 
on  the  upper  boushs  (a  sharp  twist  with 
the  finmr  and  thumb  being  all  that  is 
required) ;   this  benefits  the  buds  below 
the  fracture  and  assists  in  ripening  the 
wood.    It  is  found  better  than  cutting, 
as  the  broken  surface  allows  the  sap  to      »     ^^y  r^^ 
exude,  preventing   the    formation  of  a      C~„  ^B 
secondary  growth,  which  would  weaken      ^  *    ^^ 
the  bush  and  be  of  no  value.     In  summer 
gross  central  shoots  should  be  cut  away 
also.    At  the  winter  pruning  the  broken 
sods  are  severed  with  a  sharp  knife.    A 
eareful  pruner  will  always  proceed  so 
that   there   is  an  abundance   of   fresh 
young  wood  in  the  trees ;   and  when  a 
twig  shows  signs  of  age  he  cuts  so  that 
a  fresh  one  shall  succeed  it  for  next  year's 
fruiting :   worn-out  twigs  are  thus  never 
•sen  in  old  trees.    Suckers  from  the  roots 


FIG  BROWN  TURKEY  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

In  spite  of  one  of  the  most  variable  seasons  on 
record  the  above  excellent  Fig  has  done  remarkably 
well  on  a  west  wall,  and  the  trees  have  made  very 
strong  growth;  indeed,  too  strong  probably,  as 
unless  we  get  fine  weather  the  wood  will  not  ripen, 
and  will  be  liable  to  injury  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring.  No  matter  where  flpx>wn  the  trees  will 
repay  some  protection,  say  from  early  December 
to  April,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  protect  by 
using  Straw,  or,  what  is  better,  Bracken  cut  when 
green  and  dried  for  the  purpose.  It  is  easy  idso 
to  detach  the  leading  shoots  and  draw  together, 
and  cover  with  the  protecting  material  andfasten 
firmly  to  the  wall.  Few  fruits  are  more  delicious 
than  well  ripened  open  air  Figs.  This  year  our 
fruits  were  later  than  usual,  not  being  ripe  till  the 
end  of  August,  but  a  great  deal  oepends  upon 
whether  the  fruits  are  freely  exposed  or  not.  It  is 
well  to  avoid  crowding  the  main  branches,  and  to 
stop  lateral  growths  or  entirely  remove  where 
necessary.  In  some  of  the  southern  counties  this 
variety  does  well  as  a  standard,  and  grown  thus 
the  trees  crop  freely  for  many  years.  In  the 
Midland  counties  a  south  or  west  wall  is  most 
suitable  for  Fig  culture ;  in  Devon  Brown  Turkey 
gives  grand  crops  on  an  east  wall.  No  matter 
where  grown  the  plant  must  not  be  allowed  too 
much  root  run. 

I  find  it  well  to  feed  when  the  fruits  are  a  good 
size,  but  all  foods  areeiven  in  the  way  of  rich 
surface  dressings.  mth  a  restricted  border 
feediuff  can  be  done  readily,  and  the  trees  get  the 
food  when  better  able  to  ablsorb  it.  In  very  severe 
winters  I  have  had  the  trees  so  badly  injured  that 
the  wood  has  been  killed  to  the  ground  level,  but 
the^  soon  push  up  new  p;rowth  and  recover,  and 
fruit  in  two  seasons.  It  is  surprising  what  vigour 
these  trees  have,  and  as  most  growers  know  the 


new  wood  at  the  end  of  a  season  is  studded  with 
the  embryo  fruits,  these  should  be  taken  care  of ; 
it  is  the  small  fruits  just  showing  that  will  furnish 
next  season's  early  crop.  Large  fruits  that  do  not 
ripen  now  are  of  no  vieilue  for  another  year. 

G.  W.  S. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Peotectino    Vsoetables. 

VERY  much  may  be  done  to  prolong  the 
supply  of  summer  vegetables  by  closely 
observing  the  weather,  and  affording 
some  slight  protection  when  frosts  are 
likely  to  occur.  In  gardens  where  , 
large  quantities  of  each  kind  are 
required  over  as  long  a  period  as  possible  much 
preparation  and  forethought  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter,  and  even  then  it  is  some- 
what difficult' to  give  the  protection  necessary 
owing  to  the  extent  of  the  crop ;  especially  does 
this  apply  to  Peas  and  Beans.  A  matter  of  first 
impoitance  with  these  at  this  season  is  to  keep 
them  picked  closely,  and  if  stood  on  end  in  shallow 
vessels  of  water  in  a  frost-proof  shed  they  will 
keep  ffood  for  several  days. 

By  having  several  vessels,  and  attaching  a  label 
to  each  with  the  date  the  pods  were  gathered,  and 
using  those  gathered  the  longest,  the  season  may 
be  prolonged  manv  days  after  frost  has  cut  up  the 
plants.  In  smaller  gardens  the  rows  may  be 
covered  at  night  with  any  rough  material,  as 
tiffany,  mats,  and  sheets.  At  this  time  Asparagus 
beds  are  usually  mown  over  if  the  tops  are  suffi- 
ciently matured,  and  these  may  be  laid  lightly 
upon  rows  of  late  Peas  and  Beans.  This  operation 
is  very  simple  and  effectual. 

Cauliflowebs  and  Autumn  Brooooli 
not  fully  grown  should  have  the  leaves  drawn 
loosely  together  and  tied  at  the  top  to  protect  the 
hearu,  while  those  that  are  ready  for  use  may  be 
dug  up  and  hung  head  downwardls  in  a  frost-proof 
dark  shed,  where  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  several  days.  Continue  to  earth  up  Celery 
when  the  tojps  are  dry  in  order  to  protect  from 
frost  and  to  blanch  it.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Cardoons. 
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Provision  must  be  made  for  eDSuring  a  supply  of 
fresh  green 

Pabslet 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  if  through  any 
cause  that  sown  or  planted  in  frames  is  not  healthy, 
then  some  rough  frames  should  be  placed  over  a 
bed  in  the  open.  Remove  the  lights  on  fine  days, 
and  replace  at  night  when  frost  and  cold  rains  are 
imminent.  Aim  at  producing  a  sturdy  growth 
before  severe  weather  sets  in. 

POTATOB. 

It  is  now  time  that  all  tubers  were  lifted  and 
properly  dried  and  stored.  Fine  days  should  be 
chosen  for  the  work  as  far  as  possible,  as  then  the 
tubers  quickly  dry  and  can  be  stored  right  away. 
Watch  closely  for  any  having  the  least  suenicion  of 
disease  and  throw  them  out.  The  seea  tubers 
may  remain  upon  the  sround  for  a  day  longer  if 
there  are  no  signs  of  frost,  but  rather  than  run 
any  risk  collect  them  and  place  under  cover,  after- 
wards laying  them  out  thinly  in  trays  or  on  shelves 
in  the  root  shed. 

Stondeigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Peaches. 
Now  that  the  Peach  season  is  over  advantage  must 
be  taken  of  every  fine  day  for  renovating  the 
borders  in  succession  and  late  houses,  as  it  is  of  no 
use  trying  to  grow  first-rate  Peaches  where  the 
roots  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  It  unfortu- 
nately often  happens  that  the  proper  period  for 
lifting,  which  extends  from  the  gaihenng  of  the 
last  fruit  up  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  is  allowed  to 
pass  away  before  this  is  the  case.  Very  few,  if  any, 
new  roots  are  formed  before  the  trees  are  again 
excited  into  growth.  Another  important  matter 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked  daring  the  quiet 
time  in  this  department  is  the  watering  of  inside 
borders ;  hence  the  advantage  of  having  portable 
roof  lights,  which  can  be  taken  off  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  wood  is  ripe  to  expose  the  foliage  to  the 
cleansing  influence  of  dew  and  autumn  rains,  and 
to  ensure  a  complete  and  even  soaking  of  every 
part  of  the  border.  If  well  drained  and  properly 
maile,  an  interoal  Peach  border  can  hardly  tie  over- 
watered  in  summer,  and  certainly  it  never  should 
be  allowed  to  get  dry  in  winter,  neither  should 
the  buds  be  exposed  to  an  exciting  temperature 
after  the  leaves  fall,  but  the  chief  aim  should  be 
thorough  ripeness  by  the  application  of  warmth' 
and  complete  rest  by  exposure  to  the  elements.  A 
visit  to  the  nursery  before  the  leaves  fall  should 
always  precede  the  purchase  of  young  trees,  as 
many  of  the  varieties  can  be  determined  by  their 
foliage.  One  section  is  without  glands  ;  nearly  all 
the  varieties  have  large  flowers,  and  the  trees  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  mildew.  The  next  section, 
including  many  of  the  best  varieties,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  leaves  bavins  round  glands,  and  the 
last  by  their  assuming  the  Kidney  shape.  Equally 
important  is  the  selection  of  the  stock,  as  all  the 
varieties  cannot  be  induced  to  succeed  on  any  one 
particular  kind. 

CucaMBEBS. 
The  August-sown  plants  will  now  be  in  a  fit 
state  for  bearing  a  few  Cucumbers  if  wanted,  but 
if  not  required  the  removal  of  all  male  and  female 
blossoms  for  some  time  longer  will  give  increased 
strength  and  better  prepare  them  for  eiving  a  full 
supply  when  the  plants  in  the  pits  and  frames  are 
no  longer  profitable.  Where  former  directions 
have  been  followed  and  plants  in  pots  or  boxes  are 
placed  on  pedestals,  thoroughly  worked  fermenting 
materials,  consisting  of  Oak  leaves  and  short  stable 
manure,  will  now  play  an  important  part  in  keeping 
up  a  genial  bottom-beat  in  every  way  preferable 
to  that  obtained  from  hot-water  pipes,  as  the 
ammonia  given  off  by  the  manure  is  obnoxious  to 
insects,  and  the  constant  presence  of  atmospheric 
moisture  reduces  syringing  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  stems  well  away  from  the  top-heat 
pipes,  as  it  is  at  this  part  of  the  house  that  spider 
nrst  puts  in  an  appearance,  and  the  hot  steam 
generated  by  constant  syring[ing  often  increases 
the  evil   by  scalding  or  making  the  foliage  too 


tender  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 
Young  plants  may  still  be  raised  from  seed  for 
fruiting  in  February  and  March,  a  time  at  which 
good  fruit  is  never  too  plentiful.  To  succeed  with 
these,  light  rich  turf,  medium-sized  pots,  and  good 
drainage  are  essential.  William  Cbump. 

Madretfidd  Court  Gardens, 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Febns. 
Such  plants  as  have  been  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, particularly  those  for  placing  among  large 
gruups,  will  have  suffered  considerably,  and  as  the 
bulk  of  these  will  consist  of  Adiantums  and  Pteris 
in  variety,  the  fronds  may  now  be  cut  off,  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  cleaned  over,  and  the  plants 
placed  in  a  close  house  where  a  temperature  of  55^ 
to  fiO^  can  be  maintained  with  a  little  humidity  in 
the  atmoRphere.  There  they  will  start  into  growth 
in  a  short  time.  When  large  quantities  of  these 
are  required  all  fertile  fronds  should  be  preserved, 
and  as  the  spores  ripen  sow  them  in  shallow  pans 
which  have  previously  been  drained  and  filled  with 
a  light  peaty  sandy  soil ;  press  firmly  to  half  an 
inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pan.  When  sown  cover 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  and  place  them  in  a  close 
house  or  case  in  60^  of  heat,  where  a  large  pro- 
portion will  germinate,  but  the  sun  must  not  be 
allowed  at  any  time  to  reach  the  pans.  Other 
Ferns  now  in  small  pots  may  receive  a  shift  to  one 
size  larger  pot.  Plants  in  large  pots  should  be 
allowed  as  much  room  as  can  oe  afforded  them. 
Gymnogrammas  should  be  elevated  on  an  inverted 
pot;  these  last  named  require  more  heat  than 
other  Ferns  and  are  best  retained  in  the  stove. 

Campanula  pyrahidalis. 
The  young  stock  of  this  Campanula  should  now 
be  placed  in  8-inch  pots ;  a  rather  strong  loam,  with 
a  little  lime  rubble,  sand,  and  old  Mushroom  bed 
manure  rubbed  through  a  sieve  will  grow  them 
well.  A  side  stage  iu  a  cool  house  is  a  good 
position  for  the  winter,  as  here  they  would  retain 
their  foliage  better  than  if  wintered  in  a  pit  where 
the  light  reaches  the  tops  of  the  plants  only. 

Mignonette. 

The  first  sown  batch  should  have  a  light  airy 
position  close  up  to  the  glass  allotted  to  it ;  attention 
must  be  paid  to  watering  of  the  plants,  as  should 
they  become  too  wet  they  are  apt  to  damp  off. 
Seven  or  nine  plants  in  a  5-inoh  pot  are  quite  suffi- 
cient, which  must  be  supported  either  by  a  light 
single  stake  to  each  plant  or  by  two  or  three 
strands  of  matting  encircling  the  plants  and  kept 
in  position  by  four  or  five  stakes  pushed  into  the 
pot. 

Show  Pelargoniums 
recently  repotted  should  have  a  light  position 
near  the  glass ;  these  require  to  be  carefully  venti- 
lated in  changeable  weather,  and  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  lower  temperature  than  50^  after  they 
have  once  started  until  a  good  root  action  is 
established. 

Calceolarias 
should  be  potted  ou  as  they  require  it,  and  as  they 
usually  grow  rapidly  auring  September  the 
strongest  planto  should  now  be  large  enough  for 
6- inch  pots,  which  will  carry  them  through  the 
winter. 

Caladiums 

The  later  plants  are  still  moderately  fresh,  but 
encourage  the  ripening  of  the  earlier  ones  by  laying 
the  pots  in  the  sun  in  a  light  house  with  abundance 
of  air  until  the  foliaee  dies  down,  when  the  tubers 
may  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and  carefully  labelled 
in  preparation  for  storing  away.  Even  when  at 
rest  the  Caladium  tuber  will  not  survive  long 
exposure  to  a  temperature  of  much  under  55^. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaques. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

With  cold  nights  and  a  general  decline  of  tempera- 
ture the  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees 
which  have  been  this  season  very  beautiful  must 
give  place  to  varied  tints  of  yellow,  brown,  red, 
and  purple ;  but,  rich  as  these  hues  may  api)ear, 
we  must  only  look  upon  them  as  the  forerunners 


of  stormy  blasts,  with  cold  and  heavy  ndn,  or 
perhaps  frosty  nights.  We  must,  therefor^  bs 
ready  to  take  up  such  plants  as  would  sofler  boa 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Lawns  should 
now  be  kept  well  rolled  and  closely  mown,  for  if 
this  is  not  done  before  winter  they  can  neithsr  bs 
so  easily  nor  so  smoothly  cut  in  spring ;  beadsi, 
as  it  will  now  be  frequently  necessary  to  rsmofe 
fallen  leaves,  the  latter  can  be  much  mors  ssaily 
swept  up  when  the  grass  is  smooth  and  cat  shoit 
Walks  should  now  be  kept  well  rolled,  and  tiis 
edgings  neatly  cut.  When  walks,  edgings,  and 
lawns  are  in  high  keeping  the  garden,  thoQgh  not 
now  so  gay  with  flowers  as  in  summer,  will  nsfer- 
theless  nave  a  pleasing  effect  from  the  ooatnat 
with  the  decay  of  vegetation  elsewhere.  | 

Fuchsias.  | 

These  beautiful  and  deservedly-popular  plaoti 
have  had  a  good  time  of  it  this  season,  and  maoj 
of  them  are  now  at  their  best ;  they  can  be  had  is 
various  heights  and  colours,  and  many  of  them  an 
most  beautiful  as  border  plants.  When  ^wn  u 
pyramids  they  are  splendid  for  centres  in  beda 
For  amateurs  the  hardy  forms,  such  as  Riccartooi, 
are  ver}'  useful,  and  stand  the  severest  wioterB  if 
the  roots  and  collars  are  well  protected  with  a 
little  litter.  Fuchsia  Meteor,  with  iu  crimsoa- 
toned  foliage,  makes  a  most  effective  bed  in  bobm 
places.  It  is  as  easily  managed  as  any  of  tbe 
ordinary  Fuchsias.  F.  Carolina  is  an  ezoeUsnl 
variety  for  planting  out  in  beds  as  dwarf  staodaidi. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  blooms  freely.  F. 
Vanguar,  with  its  white  corolla  and  red  sepsli, 
makes  a  good  bed,  and  so  does  F.  Blanchetta 
Golden  Fleece  is  also  very  fine,  and  the  hardy  F. 
Riccartoni  is  very  useful  as  a  shrubbery  plant,  tad 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  not  much  glati  it 
may  be  used  for  the  centres  of  large  beda  All  the 
Fuchsias  strike  freely  in  autumn  and  spring  is  a 
little  heat.  They  all  delight  in  rich  loamy  aoil 
when  planted  out,  and  are  easily  kept  throsdk 
the  winter.  A  dry  shed  from  which  frost  cao  oe 
excluded  suits  them  well. 

The  Autumn  Lobelias. 

Where  these  are  growing  in  situations  reDdcriof 
their  removal  necessary,  they  should  now  be  bom 
up,  usinK  the  ordinary  boraer  soil  that  is  fiir(f 
moist.  Pack  them  thickly  together,  and  do  si( 
give  them  a  drop  of  water  until  they  are  puliodto 
pieces  and  restored  in  spring  ready  for  a  imt 
We  often  hear  of  losses  through  the  winter  mosth; 
these  can  invariably  be  traced  to  too  aa^ 
moisture. 

Dacttlis  glomerata  yabibgata. 

This  variegated  form  of  a  native  grass  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  edging  plants  we  possess.  It  ii 
easily  propagated  by  division,  and  now  is  tha 
best  time  to  divide  it.  It  requires  a  rather  heavy 
soil,  but  in  this  respect  it  is  not  very  fastidioo^ 
and  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  if  rich.  If  the  lou 
be  poor  the  plant  is  apt  to  get  rusty-looking  in  a 
dry  autumn.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  flover 
It  bears  clipping  well,  and  may  be  kept  Tery  dwaif 
if  necessary.  Dactylis  glomerata  vanegata  elagas- 
tissima  is  a  good  variety,  and  most  osefol  for 
edging.  T.  B.  Fiild. 

Ashtoellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich, 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
On  the  whole  the  plants  generally  are  lookiaf 
remarkably  well,  and  I  shall  be  sorely  diaappouted 
if  fiowers  of  great  excellence  are  not  to  to 
frequently  met  with  next  month.  Many  "*  ™*J 
the  impression  that  there  has  not  been  *"5^* 
sun  thoroughly  to  mature  and  ripen  the  wood,  wj 
if  the  plants  have  been  allowed  ample  roosi  aoil 
they  have  been  grown  in  an  open  aiiy  po«Wf» 
there  need.  I  am  sure,  be  little  fear  as  to  tbialj 
is  important  that  the  planU  are  carefully  tewW 
after  they  are  housed,  one  of  the  chief  mowo 
being  that  each  one  is  allowed  ample  room ;  owr- 
crowding  at  this  sUge  is,  as  I  have  of  ten  pomwa 
out,  most  detrimenUl  to  their  proper  devalopswj 
and  it  is  far  better  to  consign  any  wjiiohwa"* 
likely  to  render  a  good  account  of  themseifei  w 
the  fire  rather  than  attempt  to  place  wm  w 
thickly  together. 
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thio  oat  ftoy  growths  which  are  not  promising, 
ttftsoCmei,  for  reasons  which  are  onaYoidablo, 
there  srs  two  promisinff  bods  and  one  much 
tster;  the  tall  late  one  should  be  taken  out,  as 
retsioiiig  it  after  this  date,  though  it  may  have 
aenred  a  usefal  parpoee,  will  be  prejodidal  to  the 
remainins  ones.  Each  flower  shoald  be  nroperlv 
sopported  or  in  all  probability  many  of  them  will 
Iwoome  broken  ;  thin  tips  of  Bamboos  make  ezoel- 
IsDt  supports  for  them  if  neatly  tied  on  about 
18  inches  in  length,  as  these  serve  the  purpose 
and  are  not  at  all  unsightly.  The  housss  in  which 
the  plants  are  to  flower  should  be  made  quite  drip 
proof  bv  repairing  all  broken  and  cracked  glass, 
or  much  damage  is  likely  to  accrue  from  this. 
Admit  sir  freely  both  night  and  day  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  and  use  a  thin  shading, 
especially  during  the  early  part  of  the  day,  to  those 
which  are  likely  to  be  too  early,  but  on  no  account 
ffi  to  the  extreme  in  this  or  the  colouring  will  be 
much  impaired. 

Sp>cimbn  Plants. 
Complete  the  disbudding  of  these  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  manure 
water.  Air  freely  and  elevate  the  plants  near  the 
glsss.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  retain  as  much 
of  the  foliage  as  possible,  both  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
duciog  fine  blooms  and  for  appearance.  Should 
rust  show  itself  turn  the  plants  on  their  sides  and 
thoroaghly  syringe  the  undersides  of  the  leaves 
with  paraffin  and  soft  water,  using  two  wine 
glasses  of  the  first  named  to  every  five  gallons  of 
water,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  well  mixed  ;  this 
shoukl  be  repeated  every  other  day,  and  if  persevered 
in  mst  will  do  but  little  harm.  Dust  the  foliage  also 
with  black  sulphur  to  ward  off  attacks  of  mildew. 

Pompons. 

Continue  to  disbud  these  as  soon  as  the  buds  are 
Isrge  enough  to  handle  with  safety,  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  do  so  too  severely.  A  partial 
thinning  out  of  the  smallest  of  the  buds  is  all  that 
ia  required,  just  sufficient  to  allow  each  flower  to 
develop  perMctly.  If  not  already  done  place  them 
under  gUss  wfaere  they  can  be  aired  freely,  and 
^▼e  manure  water  every  other  watering.  The  final 
tying  should  be  made  at  this  date,  looping  in  the 
^wths  to  the  central  stake,  using  finely  twisted 
Dsat  in  as  pleasing  and  natural  a  manner  as  possible. 
Ko  Chrysanthemums  are  more  effective  or  useful 
than  a  well  grown  batch  of  these,  and  are  sure  to 
^  many  admirers.  Late  flowering  sorts,  which 
tra  specially  oultivated  for  blooming  at  midwinter, 
should  be  kept  outside  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
-at  the  same  time  these  should  be  arranged  in  a  place 
d  safety,  where  they  can  be  thoroughly  protected 
io  case  of  severe  frost ;  the  points  should  in  no  case 
'be  allowed  to  become  frozen.  K  Begkbtt. 

Aldenham  Hohm,  Gardens,  Elstree, 
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The  fruit  of  8.  canadensis  is  blue  and  of  S.  pubens 
of  a  rsd  colour.  Both  these  species  of  Sambuous 
enjoy  a  wet  place.'*  It  may  be  well  to  point  out 
that  8.  pubens  is  considered  by  many  as  a  synonym 
of  the  scarlet-berried  Elder  (S.  racemosa).  Wd  are 
pleased  to  draw  attention  to  species  so  attractive 
for  their  fruit  colouring  at  this  season. 

Efokyphia  oordifolia. 
Miss  Douglas  Pennant  sends  from  Penrhyn 
Castle,  Bangor,  North  Wales,  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  white^flowered  shrub,  with  the  following 
interesting  note :  "  Euoryphia  oordifolia  is  not 
often  seen  in  bloom  out  of  doors.  The  enclosed 
sprig  is  from  a  plant  here  which  has  not  flowered 
before  this  year." 


Double  Wbuh  Poppibs  axd  Otheb  Flowerb. 
A  most  interesting  contribution  to  our  table 
comes  from  Mr.  J.  Mo  Walters,  The  Mall,  Armagh  ; 
it  consists  of  several  flowers.  Among  them  is  a 
Gladiolus  called  micromegas ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
warm  purplish  colour,  and  thoush  of  uncommon 
shade  are  in  a  measure  distinctly  nandsome.  The 
purple  Aster  hybridus  nanus  and  the  richer  purple 
A.  amellus  elegans  are  well  worthy  of  note  for  their 
bright  and  yet  deep  colouring.  We  have  written 
before  of  the  double  or  semi -double  Welsh  Poppies 
from  Mr.  Mc Walters.  The  flowers  are  intensely 
rich  in  colour,  orange,  yellow,  and  other  shades, 
and  have  the  merit  of  lasting  longer  in  beauty 
than  the  single  forms.  This  doable  race  is  worthy 
of  all  praise. 

HiEMANTHUS  KATHEBIXiE. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  have  seen  this  brilliant 
scarlet  flower,  but  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Messrs. 
W.  Balchin  and  Son,  of  the  Hassocks  Nursery, 
Hassocks,  Sussex,  reminds  us  of  its  beauty.  It  has 
a  greater  refinement  than  many  of  its  race,  and  is 
the  one  species  we  should  like  to  grow.  Our  corre- 
spondent writes :  **  The  spikes  are  from  a  plant  in 
a  6-incb  pot.  It  is  so  seldom  that  one  sees  this 
plant,  though  it  is  very  bright  in  the  stove  at  this 
time  of  year." 

A  Fine  Form  of  Sedum  spectabile. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry  sends  from  his  hardy  plant 
farm  at  Winch  more  Hill,  near  London,  a  very 
richly  coloured  variety  of  Sedum  spectabile,  called 
atropurpureum  ;  with  Mr.  Perry's  opinion  of  the 
plant  we  are  in  full  agreement:  '*It  is  without 
doubt  the  brightest  coloured  autumn  flower  we 
have,  and  when  growing  beside  the  type  it  makes 
it  look  quite  a  worthless  plant.  It  is  not  new  but 
very  scarce,  and  will  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  autumn  flowers." 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
itus  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrab,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  thev  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Qarden,  London. 


I  hope  they  will  arrive  in  good  condition ;  they 
deserve  a  word  in  their  favour  in  your  valuable 
paper.  Sutfolkiav. 

A  delightful  gathering  of  this  sweetly  scented, 
profuse  flowering  little  Kose. 
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Imtebbstino  Plants  in  Flowbk. 


TempertUe  ffouae. 
Gbevillea  Banksii  vab.  Fostebi,  G.  theleman- 
niana,  and  Tricyrtis  hirta. 

Orchid  ffouses, 
Bulbophyllum  Gentilii,  B.  recurvum  var.,  B. 
rufinum,  Citasetum  fimbriatum,  Cattleya  dormani- 
ana,  Cochlioda  vulcanica  var.  grandiflora,  Coelogyne 
fimbriata,  Cypripediums  in  variety,  Deudrobium 
capitulifolium,  D.  formosum  var.  giganteum,  D. 
secundum,  D.  terminale,  Epidendrum  inversum,  K 
prismatocarpum,  £.  vitelliimm,  Gomeza  planifolia, 
Lissochilus  malanjianus,  Masdevallia  Chimaera,  M. 
macrura,  Maxillaria  variabilis  var.  media,  Miltonia 
Candida,  M.  cuneata,  M.  spectabilis  var.  moreliana, 
Odontoglossum  grande,  Oncidium  crispum,  O. 
Forbesii,  O.  tigrinum,  0.  varicosum,  Pleurothallis 
maculata,  P.  pulchella,  and  Stanhopea  oculata. 

T  Range. 
Dsedalacanthus  parvus,  Eranthemum  Andersonii, 
Ipomcea    bonariensis,     Kleinia    Galpini,   Pavetta 
hispidula,  Ruellia  macrantha,  R.  macrophylla,  and 
Tupistra  grandis. 

Succulent  House. 
Agave  Bazteri  and  Furcrsea  sp. 

Oreenhouae, 
Begonia  evansiana,  Bouvardias  in  variety,  Chi- 
rooia  linoides,  Cbrysauthemums  in  variety, 
Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  Lantana  salvifolia. 
Salvia  azurea,  S.  splendens,  and  many  other 
things. 

Borders  near  Orchid  and  No.  1  Houses. 
Amarvllis  Belladonna. 


Elders  for  thbib  Fruit. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  reminded  by  a  contributor  of 
fruits  of  the  Sweet  Elder  or  common  American 
Elder  (Simbucus  canadensis)  and  the  red-berried 
Elder  (S.  pubens);  they  were  sent  by  Heinrich 
Henkel  of  Darmstadt,  with  the  following  note : 
"  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  hear  of  these  very 
free-flowering  species ;  they  flower  nearly  all  the 
summer,  and  the  immense  white  heads  are  a 
remarkable  feature  in  large  gsrdens.  They  are  in 
'  beauty  at  a  time  when  flowering  shrubs  are  rare. 


Autumn  Flowers  and  Tints  From  Ireland. 
Mr.  Newry  sends  from  the  Daisy  Hill  Nursery 
a  large  gathering  of  flowers  and  leaves  of  autumn 
colouring.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  these 
individually,  but  give  the  list  as  an  indication  of 
the  cumber  of  beautiful  autumn- flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  that  now  add  richness  to  the  garden. 

VacciDlum  corymboiam  TrachymeDecoeruIea 

Vibarnum  plicatom  Meconopsii  cambrica  aaran- 

CorDai  florida  tius  pleDUS 

ClematiB  campaniflora  Linaiia  maroccaDa  alba 

Qaercui  rubra  fol.  aureli  VitU  Thunbergi  (superb  for 

CotoDeaster  acutifollna  size  and  crimson  colouriDg 

baclllaris  of  the  leaf) 

Arbutus  cauariensis  Yitis  dissects 

Comptonlaasplenifolia(with  „     Coignetis 

very  fragrant  foliage)  Prunus  sinensis 

Ostrya  virginiana  Pyrus  melanocarpa 

Verbascum  densiflorum  Colchicum  giganteum 

Saoguinaria  canadensis  Rhus  copallina 


Annual  Roses. 
I  send  for  your  table  some  sprays  of  tiny  Roses 
(Rosa  polyantha  multi flora).  They  come  into 
flower  in  tJune  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  February. 
Here  a  long  Rose  and  Lily  border  has  had  an 
edging  of  them.  The  plants,  two  years  old,  have 
blossomed  profusely  during  the  summer,  and  are 
now  covered  with  flowers  and  buds ;  indeed,  seem 
almost  perpetuals,  since  they  continue  blooming 
until  December  under  the  shelter  of  a  low  wall. 


RBCBNT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  October  contains 
portraits  of 

Arexa?  Micholitzii. — Native  of  New  Guinea.  A 
tropical  Palm  which,  though  it  flowered  this  year 
at  Kew,  did  not  produce  any  fruit.  It  is  thought 
that  when  it  does  fruit  it  may  turn  out  not  to  be 
an  Areca,  but  to  belon|f  to  some  other  family. 

Cotyledon  (Echeveria)  pidvinata.  —  Native  of 
Mexico.  This  is  a  rather  curious  succulent,  with 
hairy  leaves  and  orange-yellow  flowers. 

Lysimachia  crispidens. — Native  of  Central  China. 
This  is  also  known  under  the  synonym  of  Stirop- 
sonia  crispidens.  It  is  a  pretty  and  very  free- 
flowering  species,  with  rosy  purple  flowers.  It  is 
believed  not  yet  to  have  reached  its  best  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  ought  to  have  a  future  in  English  gardens. 

Tulipa  prifstans. — Native  of  Bokhara.  This  is 
a  very  bright  early-flowering  Tulip,  remarkable 
for  bearing  two  or  more  flowers  on  one  stem. 

LisJiochilus  purpuratus.  —  Native  of  tropical 
Africa.  This  is  also  known  under  the  synonyms  of 
Limodorum  cristatum,  L.  articulatum,  Galeandra 
longibracteata,  Eulophia  articulata,  and  E.  loogi- 
bract eata.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  terrestrial 
Orchid,  producing  long  spikes  of  pale  rosy  flowers, 
with  a  rosy  purple  lip. 

The  first  part  of  the  Bevue  Horticole  for  October 
figures 

Cotyledon  macrantha ,  a  handsome  succulent,  with 
bunches  of  deep  orange  flowers. 

The  October  number  of  the  Bevue  de  I' Horticul- 
ture Beige  contains  portraits  of 

Callistemon  lanceolatus,  a  bright  and  beautiful 
shrub  from  New  Holland,  with  rose-coloured  bottla- 
brush  flowers ;  and 

Stlaginella  u^tsoniana,  a  beautiful  and  distinctly 
variegated  form  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander. 

In  the  Bevue  Horticole  is  described  a  new  form 
of  the  pretty  continuous  blooming 
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Primvla  obconica  or  poculifoimis,  which  is  said 
to  be  by  far  the  reddest  shade  of  any  yet  seen.  It 
is  to  be  distributed  this  winter  by  iu  raisers, 
Messrs.  Bivoire  of  Lyons,  under  the  name  of  Le. 
Yesuve.  •  • 

In  the  same  number  is  given  a  new  remedy  for  that 
dreadful  infliction,  mealy  bug;  it  is  extremely 
simple,  and  said  to  be  infallible.  It  is  to  wash  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  Vines  infested  with  a 
solution  of  permansanate  of  potash,  consisting  of 
12*5  grammes  to  10  litres  of  water.  The  application 
should  be  made  in  spring  when  the  Vines  are  be- 
ginning to  shoot,  and  the  solution  should  not  be 
made  till  immediately  befor^d  its  application,  so  as 
to  lose  none  of  its  power.        W.  £.  Gumbleton. 


SOCIETIES. 


CONFEBSKCE   ON   YEOETABLES. 

Chibwiok,  SXPTXXBBR  28. 

Thb  exhibition  of  fniiu  and  Tegetables,  with  a  conference 
on  the  Utter,  formed  a  fitting  oonclnaion  to  the  long  series 
of  interesting  functions  that  have  taken  place  at  Chis- 
wick.  As  Mr.  George  Bnnyard,  Y.M.H.,  who  oocnnied  the 
chair,  remarked,  tbegatherlng  will  ever  figure  largely  in  the 
annali  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  the  last  to  be 
held  in  the  Chiswick  garden.  And.  as  far  as  conferences  are 
concerned,  one  can  hardly  regret  the  passing  of  the  gardens, 
for  of  late  years,  at  any  rate,  it  has  never  seemed  possible  to 
make  adequate  arrangements  to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the 
speakers  as  well  as  of  the  audience.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  the  counter  attractions  of  remarkable  displays  of  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  chairman's  introductory  remarks  were  rather  those 
for  a  conference  upon  fruiu  than  upon  vegetables,  but  the 
intimate  association  of  the  two  commodities  in  the  garden 
as  well  as  the  eihibitlon  Justified  the  standpoint  from  which 
he  spoke.  In  particular  reference  to  vegetables  one  was 
glad  to  hear  the  insistence  upon  their  health>malntalning 
properties  as  well  in  their  consumption  as  in  their  produc- 
tion. Comparatively  few  people  realise  what  an  immense 
power  for  good  vegetable  gardening  in  rural  England  has 
oome  to  be.  It  has  stirred  up  a  rivalry— happily,  almost 
always  frlendlv— amongst  the  visitors,  and  their  keenness 
leaves  them  little  time  to  devote  to  other  and  often  less 
beneficial  pursuits.  Mr.  Bnnyard  paid  a  ffnicefnl  tribute  to 
the  giants  who  have  creased  the  areat  oivide,  and  whose 
presence  at  previous  conferences  had  done  so  much  to  help 
them  on  to  success. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  I>r.  Bonavla  and  Mr.  James 
Hudson,  V.M.H.,it  was  decided  that  their  contribution  "On 
Cooking  Vegetables"  be  taken  as  read,  and  the  chairman 
called  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers  for  his  essay,  entitled 

**  VXQKTABLIS  ALL  TBI  YXAB  KOUND." 

Mr.  Divers  is  a  clever  man  and  a  most  excellent  gardener, 
but  he  found  it  Impossible  to  deal  with  this  vast  subject  in  a 
complete  manner  in  such  a  short  paper.  A  less  able  man 
might  have  thought  himself  equal  to  the  task.  Not  so  Mr. 
Divers,  who  at  once  stated  that  all  cultural  points  had  to  be 
omitted.  At  first  glance  this  seemed  regrettable,  but  the 
subject  was  so  effectivelv  handled  that  the  lack  of  cultural 
data  was  hardly  noticeable.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  in 
solid  fact  as  well  as  on  paper  was  acknowledged,  and  reference 
was  made  to  the  innumerable  disputes  that  have  arisen 
between  employer  and  employed  on  this  subiect.  Though 
Mr.  Divers  did  not  say  it  in  Just  so  many  words,  he  strongly 
faiferred  that  the  cause  of  a  break  in  the  supply  was  seldom 
so  much  the  fault  of  the  cultivator  as  his  misfortune  in  not 
having  proper  facilities.  Give  the  gardener  the  essentials, 
and  he  will  do  the  rest ;  but  he  cannot  do  impossibilities. 
The  commonest  fault,  asserted  Mr.  Divers,  was  found  in 
insufficient  structures,  both  In  the  form  of  glass  houses,  pits, 
frames,  and  houses  for  storage,  as  well  as  sheds  and  cellars 
tor  forcing.  The  essayist,  of  course,  made  no  attempt  to 
say  precisely  what  was  necessary,  as  this  is  obviously 
governed  only  by  the  individiuil  requirements  of  emon 
establishment;  but  he  laid  down  some  general  principles 
upon  whose  basis  any  place  could  be  equipped. 

As  forcing  plays  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  main* 
tenance  of  continuity  of  supply,  houses  were  regarded  as 
essential,  and  lean-to  or  hip-roofed  as  the  hiost  valuable 
form.  Brick  pita  were  spoken  of  as  Indispensable,  as 
were  also  frames,  cellars,  and  a  Mushroom  house.  The 
growing  popularity  of  cold  storage  was  referred  to, 
and  Mr.  Divers  looked  to  the  happy  day  when  every 
garden  would  have  such  a  structure,  as  this  would  assuredly 
ucilitate  the  gardener's  endeavours  to  supply  vegetables  all 
the  year  round.  Of  equal  Importance  with  proper  buildings 
was  the  conveniences  for  heating  them,  and  the  desirability 
of  having  something  in  hand  in  boiler  power  and  length  of 
piping  was  insisted  upon.  The  necessity  for  keeping  all 
places  in  proper  repair  was  also  touched  on  by  the  speaker. 
Then  Mr.  Divers  turned  to  the  outdoor  supply  garden,  and 
insisted  that  more  care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  the  site 
and  the  soil  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  While  admit- 
ting—even glorying  in— the  skill  and  resource  of  the 
gardener,  the  essayist  said  that  it  was  an  impossibility  for 
him  lo  entirely  overcome  natural  disadvantages  of  this 
character.  In  form  he  would  give  the  preference  to  a  piece 
of  ground  running  east  and  west  and  sloping  to  any  quarter 
rather  than  the  north.  With  suitable  walls  the  oblong 
garden  gave  long  borders,  some  warm  and  others  cool,  which 
were  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  gardener  either  for  pushing 
things  along  early  in  the  season  in  the  one  case,  or  keeping 
them  in  steady  progress  in  late  autumn  in  the  other  case. 


In  dealing  with  cropping  and  manuring,  Mr.  Divers  scarcely 
laid  Bufiicient  stress  upon  haying  a  plan.  Many  culti- 
vators rely  upon  their  memories  /or  the  manner  of  cropping, 
but  memories  were  ever  treaehesous  things:  and  apt  to  leadi 
one  into  danger.  Jhe  provision  oi  a  roughplan  obviates 
all  this,  for  the  grower  can  then  see  at  a  glance  how  the 
cropping  was  done,  and  he  is  enabled  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  from  the  manuring  by  the  Institution  of  a  perfect' 
scheme  of  rotation  and  succession.  References  were  made 
to  the  sowing  and  thinning  of  the  seeds  and  young  plants, 
these  being  regarded  as  important  factors  in  the  matter  of 
providing  a  oonsUnt  supply.  As  a  fillip  to  all  growing  crops 
Mr.  Divers  recommended  a  dressing  of  3oz.  of  miner^il  super- 
phosphate and  loz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  square  ^ard. 

"Vbgktablks  foe  Exhibition." 
In  the  exhibition  arena  Mr.  Edwin  Beckett  constituted 
himself  champion  by  winning  the  great  class  for  a  collection 
of  vegetables,  and  at  the  conference  he  told  the  audience 
how  such  superb. produce  was  to  be  grown.  As  a  reader 
Mr.  Beckett  proved  himself  to  be  something  more  than  a 
champion,  flis  speed  was  too  great  for  the  reporter  to  turn, 
a  comer,  not  to  speak  of  the  opportunity  to  get  on  to  a 
fresh  pageJ .  There  is  no  man  in  the  country  more  capable  of 
dealing  with  such  an  imporUnt  subject  as  this  than  Mr. 
Beckett.  He  is  able  to  lay  down  rules  whose  guidance 
will  go  far  on  towards  ensuring  success,  and  to  him  Is  due  in 
no  small  measure  the  immensely  Increased  j^iterest  that  is 
now  taken  in  vegetables  at  our  great  horticultural  shows. 
Mr.  Beckett  insisted  that  production  for  show  and 
production  for  home  use  were  one  and  the  same  thing.  He 
always,  he  said,  directed  his  efforts  towards  perfection, 
and  that  found  then  his  produce  was  suitable  alike  for  the 
home  or  the  exhibition  table. 

The  essayist  deplored  the  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  Judging 
of  vegeubles,  assorting  that  the  awards  were  made  upon 
standards  created  by  the  adjudicators,  and  not,  as  should  be 
the  case,  upon  one  clear  and  unanswerable  principle.  The 
question  of  size  was.  of  course,  touched  upon,  but  until  we 
attain  to  that  Elysian  state  of  having  absolute  rules  neither 
Mr.  Beckett  nor  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  make  all  Judges 
agree  as  to  where  correct  size  ends  and  coarseness  begins. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  exhibition  and  home  produce 
differs,  for,  speaking  in  the  broadest  sense,  it  can  be  said 
that  all  exiiibition  produce  is  larger  than  any  that  is  sent  to 
the  table.  Probably  the  most  valuable  poition  of  Mr. 
Beckett's  paper  was  that  which  dealt  tefiatim  with  the 
ceveral  vegeUbles,  and  suggested  the  poinu  upon  which  the 
Judging  should  be  done,  and  it  was  here  that  the  lightning- 
like diction  completely  overpowered  the  reporter,  making 
particulars  impossible  to  secure. 

In  respect  of  the  working  of  the  land  Mr.  Beckett  gave 
most  admirable  directions.  He  plumped  absolutelv  for 
trenching  under  all  circumstances,  and  recommended  that 
it  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost  depth  possible.  His 
sugaestions  for  manuring  were  such  as  would  make  the  less 
fortunately  placed  individual  envious,  but  in  this  as  well  as 
the  mechanical  working,  the  directions  may  be  taken  as 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  Aldenham  soil,  as  they 
m^ht  not  be  followed  by  eqiul  success  upon  all  the  varying 
lands  of  the  country.  The  time  at  which  soils  should 
be  worked  is  of  vast  importance,  as  their  fertility  is 
Ivgely  effected  thereby.  Mr.  Beckett  advocated  early 
autumn  for  light  land  and  late  in  February  for  heavy  ground, 
the  latter  having  been  lightly  and  roughly  forked  over  in 
the  autumn.  He  insisted  upon  the  positions  of  all  crops 
being  changed  every  year,  but  referred  to  Onions  as  not 
necessarily  being  subject  to  this  rule.  The  selection,  pre- 
paration, and  staging  of  produce  for  and  at  exhibitions  were 
all  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  speaker,  who  urged 
uniformity  in  size  according  to  the  kind,  and  the  most  scrupu- 
lous care  in  washing,  so  that  while  every  article  would  be 
spotlessly  clean  there  would  be  no  abrasion  of  the  skin  from 
scrubbing,  Probably  the  best  object-lesson  in  staging  was 
Mr.  Beckett's  own  exhibit  in  an  adjoining  tent,  for  few,  if 
any,  amongst  us  have  ever  seen  a  more  beautiful  exhibit. 

"Yegbtables  for  Mabket. 

Though  written  by  Mr.  W.  Foupart,  this  paper  was  rea 
Mr.  W.  J.  Lobjolt,  and  one  can  scarcely  recall  a  happier 
of  collaboration.  The  paper  was  humorous  as  well  as  in- 
structive, and  Ita  delivery  was  of  exceptional  excellence.  The 
first  complaint  was  that  there  had  not  been  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  methods  of  distribution  with  the  march  of 
time  with  ita  enormously  greater  demands.  The  same  means 
that  answered  well  in  the  Georgian  days  were  expected  to 
prove  satisfactory  now,  when  not  only  was  more  produce 
required,  but  it  had  to  be  carried  greater  distances,  for  the 
reason  that  the  expansion  of  residential  London  had  forced 
the  market  gardeners  further  and  further  from  the  centres 
of  distribution.  He  made  the  statement— and  it  must  surely 
be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  one— that  the  municipal  market 
at  Brentford  was  the  only  one  of  ita  kind  in  London.  The 
essayist  urged  the  necessity  of  more  direct  supply  as  between 
the  producer  and  the  retailer.  Ttiis  he  asserted  would  result 
In  the  consumer  getting  far  fresher  vegetables  at  lower 
prices.  The  local  greengrocer  worked  on  a  limited  supply 
and  big  profita,  which  was  readily  understandable  when  we 
remembeied  that  he  had  to  get  up  at  unearthly  hours  to 
drive  to  market  for  his  wares,  which  in  all  probability 
had  passed  his  own  door  in  the  producer's  vans  some 
hours  previously.  He  thought  that  the  co«termonger  was 
a  useful  section  of  the  community,  and  trusted  that  the 
efforta  of  the  shopkeepers  would  not  result  in  his  complete 
extinction.  .    . 

But  if  there  has  been  little  charge  in  the  methods  of 
distribution  there  have  been  vast  alterations  in  the  means  of 
production,  whereby  everything  has  been  more  or  les9 
cheapened.  Still,  perfection  has  nut,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
essayist,  yet  been  achieved  even  in  this  direction.  He  wanta 
a  machine  that  will  wash  and  brush  up  his  Radishes,  both 
operations  now  being  done  by  tedious  and  comparatively 
expensive  hand  labour.  He  called  for  the  reason  why  the 
people  of  England  would  Insist  upon  having  large  vegetables. 
Quality^  as  he  regarded  it,  was  almost  invariably  to  be  found 


r  was  read  by 


in  conjunction  with  medium  rather  than  large  size;  bat  be 
was  quite  aware  that  his  views  were  not  those  of  tbs 
•consuming  army.  The  speaker's  references  to  seedimcD'i 
catalogues  were  distinctly  humorous.  He  seemed  to  tblok 
that  129  v^eties.of  Peas  which  he  had  found  in  one  catft> 
logAe  was  carrying  the  thing  a  trifle  too  far. 

The  disdussion  was  limited  to  one  or  two  questfcni,aB4 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  the  essayists  cloiedtbe 
proceedings. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUB  GABDENEB8. 
Liverpool  Section. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Common  Hall,  Hackins  Hey,  on  the  1st  Inst.,  Mr.  Haooocb 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  R.  Piooingtoo  wu 
the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  the  subject  being|"Boiuid 
About  the  Flower  Shows."  In  opening  the  subject,  tfai 
lecturer  said  that  in  the  short  time  at  his  dispossl  he 
intended  to  give  them  some  lessons  from  his  visits  to  the 
various  shows,  which  he  hoped  would  prove  useful.  Tibk 
decorations  were  dealt  with  at  considerable  leDgth,  Mr. 
Pinnington  stating  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  vhes 
societies  should  demand  something  original  from  the  tedioti 
round  of  Coreopsis.  Sweet  Peas,  Iceland  Popples,  ^,  vbk^ 
were  beautiful,  and  oould  be  used  at  all  times  of  the  nunBier 
in  many  ways. 

A  pretty  miniature  pool  with  creeper-clad  rocks  in  the  ' 
form  of  a  basket  was  illiutnited  with  dthers  as  fonstag  i 
centrepiece  (this  by  way  of  change),  with  low  shallow  bovli 
of  foliage  and  flowers.  Many  designs  were  far  too  hoixj. 
It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  lighter  side,  which  alwsyi  ^m 
a  sense  of  relief.  j 

For  amateurs  the  inclusion  in  schedules  of  vases  of  Som  j 
and  Dahlias  was  strongly  pressed,  as  by  doing  so  the  teste  Is  ] 
arrangement  would   often  play  an  important  pert,  evesj 
though  the  varieties  might  not  be  unusual.    The  leledkB  I 
of  the  newer  Dahlias,  Boses,  and  Sweet  Peas  seen  st  th»| 
shows  gave  great  satisfaction.    Shrewsbury  was  described  1 
in  a  pleasing  manner,  the  Pentstemons,  which  were  lo  veO 
shown,  and  which  are  not  too  laively  grown  in  the  livenoei 
neighbourhood,  being  strongly  advocated  by  reason  of  mtt 
many  good  qualities  and  usefulness  in  other  ways  fordeeon- 
tlon,  cut  or  otherwise. 

Many  othet*  pointa  were  touched  upon,  and  at  the  ekia . 
Mr.  Hancock  said  that  the  lecture  had  been  much  eojofei 
and  must  have  proved  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  all 
present.  Mr.  Dodd  and  Mr.  Wallace  s3so  paid  s  blib 
tribute,  to  which  Mr.  Pinnington  auitably  responded. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOdETT. 
wiNTBR  Session,  190S-1904. 
Stllabus  of  lectures  and  meetings  at  the  Church  Haae  as 
Friday  evenings  during  the  winter  session:  October 9.- 
"  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  and  Packing  Apples  as  prsottad  h 
Canada,"  by  CeoU  H.  Hooper,  M.R.A.C..  F.8.L,  F.B.E.& 
October  Id,— Library  and  reading  room.    October  SS.-"!!- 

riments  with  Manures  on  Buah  and  other  Fndti,"to 
W.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  F.R.HA  October  aa-Libfsiy  ni 
reading  room.  November  6,—"  Insectivorous  Plants "  (Bl» 
trated  with  lantern  slides),  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Ridley.  ISom- 
her  18.  —  Library  and  reading  room.  November  ft- 
"Heating  and  Ventilating  Horticultural  Stractuni^' Ir 
W.  J.  Simpson.  November  27.— Library  and  reading  mb. 
December  4.— "The  BaautifyinK  and  Utilising  of  Hm 
Spaces.  Railway  EmbankmenU,  Ae,"  by  E.  Lovett,  F.XJU 
December  11.— librarv  and  reading  room.  December  11- 
"  Herbaceous  Plantay'^^by  Richard  F.  Martin.  Janosrr  l- 
"  Wall  and  Water  Gardens  "  (Ulustrated  with  lantern  sbdei), 
by  John  Gregory  (Past  KewiteX  January  8.— librur  ud 
reading  room.  January  16.—"  Strawberries,"  by  J.  Vf^ 
January  22.— Library  and  reading  room.  Janosiy  tt-- 
"Stem  Sections— showing  how  the  various  strnctorei  n* 
specially  adapted  for  the  work  they  do,"  by  J.  A  Watan. 
February  6.— Library  and  reading  room.  Febraaiy  li- 
"  Sweet  Peas,"  by  H.  J.  Jones,  F.N.C.8,  F.R.H.S.  Feb- 
ruary 19.  —  Library  and  reading  room.  Febnisry  tt- 
"  Horticulture  in  the  U.S.  A.  and  Canada  "(illustrated  vith 
eighty  lant«m  slidesX  by  J.  Cheal,  F.R.H.S.  Msrdi6.-- 
Library  and  reading  room.  March  12.— "Anrleolas,"  I9 
William  Beale.  March  19.— Library  and  reading  torn. 
March  20.— "Landscape  Gardening,"  by  G.  Raid  j^.CC, 
Royal  College,  Berlin).  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.1L&. 
chairman  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committeei,  lUfju 
Horticultural  Society,  has  kindly  consented  to  giw  >> 
evening  on  "  New  Fruita."   The  date  will  be  duly  aUMOBoel 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCUHOK. 
Syllabus,  1908-1904. 
OOTOBIR    e.— "Notes  on  Hardy  Fruits,   more  e^pdsjj^ 
Apples  and  Pears,"  by  Mr.  John  Basham,  sen.,  ''A-Ha. 
fruit  specialist,   Bassaleg,   Mon.     October  2a-"Uie  o[ 


Chemical  and  other  Manures  in  Horticulture '  (UIl. 
by  a  series  of  limelight  views;,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  £.  Sbriftu* 
F.L.S.,  F.R.H.S.,  <ftc.,  Thompson's  Experimental  Faro,  I^ 
bridge,  Kent.  November  la— "Vines,"  by  Mr.  E.  *• 
Farmer,  gardener.  CardUT  Castle,  recently  swarded  a 
Knightian  medal  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  SodtgJ^ 
Vines  in  pots,  and  gold  medal  for  group  of  plants  st  Gardv 
show  in  July  last.  November  17.— Through  the  repeated 
kindness  of  Mr.  John  Ballinger,  chief  librarian,  the  nemben 
will  vUit  the  Central  Free  Library  to  view  the  Dtuof^ 
and  valuable  works  on  horticulture  (ancient  and  iboJW 
December  1.—"  Seed  Saving  and  Testing,"  by  Mr.  H.  KlUJ 
(seedsman  to  Messrs.  Caraway  and  Cu.,  and  repreaentauw 
of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  M.I.  Association).  D«c«inbf /i;.T 
"Bees  as  Fertilisers.  FlorUU.  and  Fruit  Frodacert  («itB 
lantern  views),  by  Mr.  W.  Richards,  hon.  aec.  O-^YT 
lecturer  to  the  G.C.C.,  and  expert  to  the  R^JJir 
January  12.-A  meeting  of  "Fruiu  and  VegetaWea  to  pro- 
test against  the  waste  of  their  Food,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Battnv. 
lianager,  Sewag«  Farm,  Park  Newydd,  Aberc7»»  y"" 
Intends  to  deal  with  his  subject  iu  a  humqrouaetyleA 
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teBoaiT  9&— "  Ondkiil%"  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Datt.  fwdmer  to 
/.  NMle,  Bm|.,  Orohid  oolleotor,  Peoarth.  yebniary  0.-> 
(bsfttoM,'*  by  Mr.  F.  Waller,  grower  to  Mattt*.  Nurtoo 
d  Col,  lastbrook  KaneriM,  DyoM  Powli.  February  2S.— 
lor  dummcr  Frtondt  **  (Ulutratad  with  Tarloat  •pecimens), 
Mr.  J.  Moantn^y,  nataraltot  (proMrrer  to  the  Cardiff 
MewnX  Boyal  Arcade,  GMdiff.  llforoh  &— *'  Woodera  and 
rtoaltfea  of  the  VegeUble  World/'  by  Mr.  J.  Pegler.  hon. 
u  and  repmentaUve  of  the  Newport  Oardenert'  M.L 
fodaaoii.  March  28.  — Aoiraal  meeting:  Bleetton  of 
ioen,  aaleeiion  of  a  taltable  plaoe  for  the  ootlog,  and  any 


NATIONAL  CaRTBANTHJiCMUM  SOCIETY. 
X  esrty  exhibltkMi  of  Chryianthemams  annually  organ- 
A  by  thto  •odety  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
eaday  and  Wednesday  last,  bat  owing  largely  no  donbt  to 
I  reeont  damp  weather,  which  has  played  harcc  with 
■  wBiiUmimmn  bloonu,  the  display  was  not  a  good  one.    In 

J  there  were  no  entrlea,  and  in  some  only  one. 

ever,  the  uamerons  exhlbtu  of    mlscellaneoos  hardy 
f>ah!***,  and  fralt  from  nnraerymen  made  np  fur 
»ee  of  Chrysanthemnms. 

^«.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  were  first  for  a 

mp  of  Chryaanthemnms,  having  plants  bearing  some  fine 
wma;    Mr.   Robert  Fonter,   Nonhead    Cemetery,   was 

rwesity  blooms  (Japanese) :  First,  Mr.  James  Brookes, 
Kfaoer  to  W.  T.  Newman,  Esq.,  Totteridge  Park,  Herts. 
BB.  T.  W.  PockHt,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  and  J.  R.  Upton 
■e  ezoellent  blooms.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Ring,  gardener  to 
ITarren,  Bsq.,  Waltham  Cross,  Hertc  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett 
rt  RIsle  Fulton  were  the  best.  Mr.  Henry  Perkins.  The 
villus,  Oreenlands,  Henley,  was  third, 
arwelve  blooms  (Japanese) :  First,  Mr.  Q.  Boakes,  gardener 
J.  Dixon.  Esq.,  Bdenhurst,  Sevenoaks.  with  Mrs.  Oreen- 
W  and  Elsie  Fulton  as  the  best  blooms ;  a  good  second, 
m  James  Brookes ;  third,  Mr.  Mark  Rayment,  North 
ifcSDden  Oaidens,  Romford.     Mrs.  O.  Mileham  was  a  good 

ttx  blooaw( Japanese):  First,  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  gardener  to 
H.  Boaden  Smith,  Esq..  Danesbury,  Bengeo,  Hertford, 
th  an  excellent  stand.  MissE  Fulton  was  the  best  bloom, 
eood,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  gardener  to  E.  Wormald,  Biq., 
nsi  Park  Hoose,  Finchley ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Boakes. 
Twelve  bunches  of  early-flowering  Pompons :  First,  Mr. 
r.  Snefa,  Maidenhead.    No  more  entries. 
Two  vaaes  of  large  blooms :    First,   Mr.  J.  Kirkwood, 
BcUey,  with  two  handsome  displays;  second,  Mr.  James 
■ookea,  Tbtterldge  Park  Gardens;  tbird,  Mr.  Q.  Buakes. 
Twelve    bunches  of    early-flowering    Chrysanthemums: 
int^  ^r.  Srle  F.  Such,  Maidenhead.  Yellow  Marie  Mass^e 
tm  tbe  beat  Taseful.    No  more  entries. 
Area  epersnes  of  Chryianthemoms:  First,  Miss  C.  B.  (k>le, 
be  Vineyard;  Feltham,  who  used  yellow  and  bronxe  varie- 
'm.    No  more  entries. 

iWelra    blooms  (Japanese)  (amateurs) :  First,  Mr.  Mark 
tfneuU  North  Ockenden  Gardens,  Romford.     No  moro 


Messn.  J.  Cbeal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Dahlias,  single  Pompon  and  Cactus  varieties.  The 
singles  were  especially  attractive,  and  Included  the  following: 
Flame,  gold,  splashed  with  red ;  Beryl,  crimson-purple, 
splashed  with  maroon  ;  Miss  Roberts,  rich  yellow  •  Princess 
of  Wales,  rich  deep  pink  with  yellow  oentre ;  and  Vesuvius, 
bright  scarlet.     Memrs.  Cbeal  also  showed  some  dishes  of 


Apples  and  Pears.    Gold  medal. 


T.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery.  Lewisham,  exiilbited  a 
splendid  display  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  They  fliled  half  one  side  of  the  large 
central  hall,  and  constituted  really  an  admirable  bank  of 
flowers.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons.  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
group  of  Cannes,  among  them  some  roost  hriUiautly  coloured 
varieties.  Messrs.  Cannell  also  showed  Chrysanthemums  in 
vases.    Gold  medal. 

.  Mr.  William  Angus,  The  Gardens,  Penicuik.  N.  B.,  exhibited 
Chrysanthemum  maximum  King  Edward,  a  large  and  striking 
flower,  which  has  been  oertiflcated  by  several  societies. 

Messn.  William  Cuthush  and  Son,  Hlghgate.  N..  exhibited 
miscellaneous  hardy  flowers,  rock  plants,  Dahlla«.  Carna- 
tions, Ac,  making  a  wonderful  show  of  colour.  Included 
were  Bliloxes.  Pentstemons,  Montbretias,  Asters,  Ac 
Lobelia  tenuior,  a  small  group  of  which  was  shown,  was  very 
pretty,  and  one  of  the  best  Carnations  was  a  white  free- 
blooming  tree  variety  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks.    Gold  medaL 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  showed  Cactus  Dahlias  very 
extensively.  Many  good  varieties  were  included  in  the 
exhibit,  which  filled  one  side  of  the  central  hall.  Some 
beautiful  cot  Roses  were  also  shown.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs  John  Peed  and  Son,  Went  Norwood,  S.E.,  fliled  a 
large  table,  pot  plants  of  Tumford  Hall  Begonia  bearing  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  and  with  Begonia  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  a  varietv  much  resembling  Gloire  de  Lorraine. 
Apples  were  also  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Peed.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  S.  Spoonerand  Sons,  Hounslow.  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  hardy  fruit,  in  which  were  some  flue  dishes  of  Apples 
Hollandbury.  Pott's  Seedling,  Wealthy,  Alfrlston,  Royal 
Jubilee,  Ductless  Favourite,  Vicar  of  Belghton,  and  others. 
Gold  medal. 

Tomato  Hanwell  Victory  was  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Seward, 
The  Firs.  Hanwell. 

The  Crystal  Palace  gold  medals  (considered,  we  under- 
stand, to  be  a  higher  award  than  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  gold  medals)  were  given  to  Mr.  Norman  Davis, 
Framfield,  Sussex,  and  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  for 
exhibits  of  Chrysanthemums. 

A  flrst-dass  certiflcate  was  awarded  to 

Chryaanthsmum  RnUs.—X  new  Japanese  seedling  flower, 
of  a  lilac-pink  colour  and  good  depth.  Shown  by  Mr.  T. 
BoUimore,  Canons  Park  Garaens,  Bogware. 


iWelve  banches  of  early-flowering  Pompous  (amateurs) : 
bL  Mr.  B.  B.  Crane,  Hlghgate,  N.  (excellent) ;  second,  Mr. 

Taylor,  Saat  Finchley. 

Hx  bsmcbea  of  early-flowering  Pompons :  First,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Qk  Ifnidenhead ;  second,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane ;  both  showed 
lil;  tblxd,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood. 

Hx  bunchea  of  early-flowering  varieties,  from  plants  grown 
the  open :  First,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  with  an  excellent  dls- 
ly  Hocaoe  Martin  and  Ivy  Siark  were  perhaps  the  best ; 
pijMl  aecond,  Mr.  Jamea  Brookes ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood. 
Mce  was  one  more  entry. 

One  vnae  of  Japanese  blooms  (yellow) :  First,  Mr.  W.  Ring. 
ttli  lira.  T.  wTPockett:  second,  Mr.  H.  Perkins,  who 
iDwed  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  Aclana. 

One  vmse  of  Japaneae  blooms  (other  than  white  or  yellow) : 
Int.  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Perkins. 

Yaae  of  early-flowering  Pompons :  First,  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such, 
hVlT^H^i^H  ;  Mcond,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Hlghgate ;  third,  Mr. 

f.  Kirkwood,  Finchley.  _ 

Vaae  of  Cniysanthemums :  First,  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  Grass 

?ark  House  Gardens,  Finchley.    No  more  entries. 

Six  blooms  of  Japanese  (amateurs);   First,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Jhalk.  CM.  High  Street,  Slough;  two   third  prizes  were 

nraided  to  Mr.  F.  WelU,  South  Norwood,  and  Mr.   W. 

Sooding.  Edenbridge.  Kent. 
Epergne  of  Chrysanthemums  (amateurs) :  First.  Mr.  D.  B. 

Crane,  HJgligate,  who  used  bronxe  and  yellow  blooms  with 

neellent  effect ;  second,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley. 
Dinner  table  deooration  (open).  Chrysanthemums :  First. 

Kim  C.  B  Cole,  Feltham,  who  used  a  bright  yellow  variety ; 

•econd,  Mr.  D.  B.  Cnne. 
wawrf  hadcet  of  Chrysanthemums  (open) :  First,  Mias  C.  B. 

Cole ;  second,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor. 
Hand  basket  of  gArd«ii  flowers :  First,  MLbs  Cole ;  second, 

Mr.  E.  F.  Such ;  third.  Mrs.  A.  Taylor. 
WmiMJ  basket  of  autumn  foliage  and  berries :  First,  Mias 

Cole;  second,  Mrs.  A  Taylor.    ^   „     „   „   „    ^ 
Hand  basket  of  Roses :  First,  Mr.  E.  F.  Such  ;  second, 

MfL  A.  Taylor. 

MXBOBLLAHlOnS. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  an 
admirable  show  of  seedling  tuberous  Begonias,  cut  from  the 
open  ground.  Both  singles  and  doublea  were  splendid  in 
eSonr,  slse,  and  texture  of  the  blooms.  Messrs.  Ware  also 
had  an  exhibit  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  great  variety.    Gold 


Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  exhibited  a  collection 
s(  haidy  fnUt  that  included  some  handsome  dishes  of 
Apples,  particularly  Eing  of  Tompkins'  County.  Warner's 
King,  Newton  Wonder.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  others. 
hkn  Pitmaston  Dncnees,  Duchease  d  Angonl^me,  and 
Doyenn^  du  Comioe  also  were  finely  shown.  Silver-gilt 
hedal. 

Mr  Erie  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  showed  a  group  of  misoel- 
llneooi  hardy  flowers.   Silver  medaL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  FEAST  AT  TAMWORTH. 
A  MOST  successful  function  was  carried  out  recently  in  the 
gardens  of  ikilehall  House,  Tamworth.  Staffordshire,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  WlUlsm  Sydenham,  than  whom  there  is  no 
keener  enthusiast  in  the  cultivation  and  popularising  of  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  This  so-called  feast  was 
in  reality  an  occasion  for  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  both  garden  and  other 
forms  of  decoration  when  used  as  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Sydenham 
began  a  few  years  ago  to  interest  himself  in  the  early-flower- 
ing sorts,  and  his  efforts  took  practical  form  when  in  1901  he 
engaged  Tamworth  Town  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibi- 
tion. How  far  this  Initial  effort  was  successful  may  be 
judged  from  the  results  achieved.  Sufllce  It  to  sav.  the  hall 
and  ante-room  were  filled  to  excess  with  a  wonderful  display 
of  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The  flowers  had 
been  grown  outdoors  and  the  sprays  were  not  disbudded. 
The  total  cost  of  this  venture,  which  reached  a  considerable 
flgnre.  was  borne  by  Mr.  Sydenham,  except  for  a  few  classes 
in  which  his  roost  intimate  friends  had  given  jewellery  as 
prlxes  in  the  decorative  classes.  The  display  was  at  that 
time  acknowledged  to  be  a  splendid  success.  Last  year  the 
feast  took  place  in  the  gardens  at  Bolehall  House.  On  that 
occasion  a  capital  exhibition  was  held  in  a  tent  in  the  grounds, 
and  to  add  still  further  interest  to  the  proceedings  a  trial  of 
an  immense  number  of  both  new  and  old  varieties  was  open 
for  the  inspection.  It  was  the  most  complete  trial  of  these 
plants  ever  held  in  this  country,  and  all  who  were  privileged 
to  inspect  the  plants  readily  acknowledged  its  useful  and 
comprehensive  character.  On  the  present  occasion,  how- 
ever, an  effort  was  made  to  improve  upon  previous  experiences. 
There  were  some  4,000  plants  to  inspect,  and  these  embraced 
every  variety  that  Mr.  William  Sydenham  had  been  able  to 
acquire.  Old  varieties  there  were  in  abundance,  and  many 
of  theae  appeared  under  new  and  unfamiliar  nsmes.  How 
these  new  names  were  acquired  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn,  and  in  probing  this  matter  deeply  there  is  little  donbt 
some  unpleasant  facts  would  come  to  light.  The  garden- 
loving  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Sydenham  for 
putting  things  right  Every  plant  in  flower  was  carefully 
tested  and  proved,  and  In  the  case  of  synonyms  the  original 
name  was  given  in  each  instance.  Such  a  praiseworthy 
effort  surely  demands  recognition.  No  less  than  283  varieties 
of  the  Japanese  type  of  the  flower  were  planted  in  this 
extensive  trial,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  seventy- 
one  varieties  of  Pompons,  all  distinct  from  one  another. 
Onlv  a  proportion  of  the  plants  were  In  flower  on  the  occasion 
of  the  least,  but  of  those  already  In  bloom  there  was  a  good 
lilt.  As  the  figures  already  mentioned  go  to  prove,  the 
Japanese  sorts  largely  predominated,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  the  more  popular  of  the  two  types. 
The  immense  crop  of  blossoms  each  plant  bore  without  any 
apparent  strain  seemed  to  impress  the  visitors. 

Mr.  Sydenham  does  not  l)elleve  in  disbudding  ths  plants, 
preferring  raiher  to  let  them  develop  their  growths  and  buds 
in  a  natural  way.  Contrary  to  what  was  the  rule  la  the 
earlier  history  of  these  plants,  when  mauve,  rose,  and 
magenta  shades  of  coluur  were  In  the  ascendant,  they  are 
now  represented  in  almost  every  tone  ot  coluur  familiar  to 
growers  of  mid-season  or  November  flowering  sorts.  Warm 
•hades  undoubtedly   now   preponderate,  and    beds   aqd 


Iwrders  in  which  the  early-flowering  (Chrysanthemums 
are  grouped  in  colonies  of  a  few  plants  in  each  create  an 
effect  in  the  dull  season  of  which  too  few  gardeners  are 
aware.  It  is  evident  that  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
great  developments,  and  in  the  near  future  the  already  long 
Ust  of  good  soru  will  be  considerably  added  to,  the  newer 
ones  in  several  instances  superseding  those  which  at  present 
find  favour.  This  trial  was  well  worth  travelling  a  long  dis- 
tance to  see,  and  for  many  weeks  to  come,  unless  severe 
frosts  prevail,  the  plants  will  provide  much  to  Interest  and 
please. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  of  Hlghgate,  read  an 
Instructive  paper  on  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemum. 
The  audience  were  seated  or  stood  around  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Bolehall  House.  The  evolution  of  the  flower,  more  par- 
ticularly between  1886  and  1903,  was  dealt  with.  We  hope 
soon  to  publish  Mr.  Crane's  psper. 

The  exhibition  was  a  pretty  one,  and  the  two  displays  set 
up  in  competition  for  the  silver  bowl  were  two  of  the  largest 
and  best  of  the  kind  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  see.  The 
space  in  which  exhibitors  made  their  display  was  not  to 
exceed  24  feet  by  4  feet.  After  spending  a  long  time  in  ad- 
judicating upon  them,  the  judges  found  it  impossible  to 
fldve  either  one  the  much-to-be-desired  award  of  first  prize. 
Bach  exhibitor  had  polnu  in  his  display  which  the  other  had 
not,  and  when  these  features  were  considered  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at  was  the  award  of  equal  first  prize. 
Mr.  W.  Sydenham  generously  came  forward  with  anoUier 
silver  bowl,  and  thus  settled  a  difficulty  which  was  apparent 
to  all. 

Mr.  Robert  Pemberton,  Tamworth.  an  accomplished  bond 
fide  amateur  gardener,  had  a  grand  ubie  of  dowers.  Ac. 
Plants  in  pots  fliled  ihe  back  of  the  table,  and  numerous 
vases  of  undlsbudded  sprays  of  blossoms,  all  growo  in  the 
open,  were  splendidly  grown  and  beautifully  staged.  Designs 
of  a  heart,  harp,  and  anchor,  tMsldes  numerous  ladles'  sprays 
and  button-hole  bouquets,  completed  an  exhibit  of  which 
anyone  might  be  well  pleased.  Messrs.  Uarkneis  and  Sons, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire,  were  the  other  successful  exhibitors. 
This  firm  put  up  enormous  bunches  of  bright  flowers  of  good 
quality,  and  the  variety  In  this  Instance  was  mokt  pleaaing 
and  varied.  We  counted  quite  twenty-four  varieties  tn 
Japanese,  and  the  POmpon  sorts  weie  freely  displayed.  This 
was,  indeed,  a  noble  exhibit.  In  the  class  for  eighteen 
bunches  of  Japanese,  distinct,  Messrs.  G.  Gibion  and  Co., 
Leeming  Bar,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  were  placed  first,  with  large 
and  handsome  bunches  of  popular  sorts.  For  twelve  bunchea 
Japanese  sorts,  distinct,  a  Uchfleld  amateur,  Mr.  Thorpe, 
staged  a  very  bright  exhibit.  Mr.  Pemberton  was  again 
placed  in  the  premier  position  In  the  class  for  six  bunches 
and  three  bunches  of  Pompons,  each  distinct.  Vases  and 
other  decorations  were  set  up  in  competition,  and  as  adjuncts 
to  the  show  added  materially  to  its  attractiveness. 

Visitors  to  the  feast  were  charged  Is.  each,  and  the  total 
of  this,  after  a  small  deduction  for  exhibitors'  expenses,  was 
handed  over  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  an  arrangement  which  might  be  followed  with 
advantage  by  others 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
List  of  the  medals  and  cups  awarded  at   the  fruit  and 
vegetable  show,  held  at  Chiswick  on  September  29.  80,  and 
October  1, 1903. 

DlYISION  I. 

Collection  of  nine  di»hs»  of  ripe  dessert  fruit.— Flnt  (Veltch 
Memorial  medal  and  £5),  the  Eirl  of  Harrington,  Derby 
(gardener,  Mr.  Goodacrel 

CoUeetion  of  six  diehee  of  ripe  deteert  fruit.  —  First 
(Willams  memorial  medal  and  £3),  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq., 
Romsey,  Hants  (gardener,  Mr.  Mitchell). 

Six  dietinet  varietiee  of  Grapes.— Fint  (sliver  cup  and  £3), 
the  Eari  of  Harrington.  Derby  (gardener,  Mr.  GoodacreX 

CoUeeiion  of  hardy  fruit.— Vittl  (Hon  memorial  medal). 
Major  Powell  Cotton,  Blrchlngton  (gardener,  Mr.  (Tornford). 

Division  IL 

For  fruit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors  (32  feet  run  of  6  feet 
tabling).— First  (gold  medal),  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Limited,  Maidstone ;  second  (silver-gUt  Knlghtian  medal), 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E. ;  third  (silver 
Knlghtian  medal),  Mr.  John  Bssham,  Bassaleg,  Mon. 

ForjTuit  grown  entirely  out  of  doors  (16  feet  run  of  6  feet 
Ubllng).— First  (Hogg  memorial  medal),  Mr.  J.  B.  Colwlll, 
Sidmouth ;  second  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  George 
Mount.  Canterbury ;  third  (silver  Knightian  medal),  Messrs. 
Pewtress  Bros.,  Hereford. 

For  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees.— First  (gold  medal), 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Limited,  Maidstone. 

Division  VI.— Fruit  (Miscvllaneous). 

Home  preserved  or  home  bottled  British-grovm  fruits.— 
First  (gold  medal),  the  Lady  Warwick  College,  Studley 
(Warden,  Miss  Bradley);  second  (silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal),  Messrs.  Austin  and  Co.,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Foreign-grown  and  preserved  or  bottled  fiuits.—SiUm 
Banksian  medal.  Miss  C.  E.  Martin,  Auburn,  New  York. 

Division  VII.— Vhqbtablss. 

Collection  of  vegetable*  (occupying  not  more  than  100  square 
feet.  Open  to  trade  only):  First  (silver -gilt  Knightian 
medal),  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester. 

CoUeetion  cf  vegetables  (occupying  not  more  than  50  square 
feet.  Open  to  trade  only):  First  (silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal),  Messn.  R.  Veltch  and  Sons,  Exeter ;  second  (silver- 
gllt  Banksian  medal).  Messrs  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley ; 
third  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co., 
Limited.  Maliistone. 

CoUfction  of  vegetables  (occupying  not  more  than  50  square 
feet,  amateurs):  First  (Sherwood  silver  cup.  value  £10). 
Lord  Aldenham.  Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett). 

Collection  of  vegetables  (uccupylng  nut  more  than  24  square 
feet,  amateurs) :  First  (Veltch  memurial  medal).  Lord  Bolton, 
Basingstoke  (gardener,  Mr.  Bowerman). 

CoUeetion  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Potatoes  (open  to  the 
tr«de  only) :  First  (sUver-^t  Knightian  medal),  Mr.  R.  W. 
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Green,  Wisbech;  Moond  (silver-gilt  Banksian),  Mr.  J.  B. 
Golwlll.  Sidmouth;  third  (silver  KDightian),  Messrs.  R. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter. 

Cotteetion  of  twelve  varietiet  of  Potatoet  (amateurs) :  First 
(bronze  Williams  memorial  medal  and  £2),  the  Earl  of 
Lathom,  Ormsklrk  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Ashton). 

MI80KLLAMK0US    CLASS. 

Gold  medab.— Tu  His  Majesty  the  King,  Windsor  Castle 

Sardeoer,  Mr.  Mackellar).  for  Grapes  and  Pine-apples; 
essrs.  James  Veicch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables;  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  for  fruit  trees  in  poU  ;  and  Messrs.  Dobble  and 
Co..  Bothesay,  N.B.,  for  a  collection  of  Potatoes,  also  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  mtdeUe.— To  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons,  Reading,  for  Potatoes ;  and  Messrs.  H.  Canneli  and 
Sons.  Siranley,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables. 

Silver  Knightian  medtUi.— To  the  Horticultural  College, 
Swanley,  for  a  collection  of  vegetables ;  Agent-General  for 
British  Columbia,  Finsbury  Circus,  for  Canadian  preserved 
fruit ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  Stamford  (gardener,  Mr. 
Metcalfe),  for  Melons. 

Silver  Bankgian  medals.— To  Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech, 
for  Potatoes;  Messrs.  J.  King  and  Sons,  Coggeshall,  for 
Cabbages ;  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables;  and  Mrs.  A.  Bramwell,  Kings* 
worthy,  Hants,  for  Onions. 

HORTIGULTURAL   SUNDRIBS. 

SUver  Flora  medal— To  Messrs.  Joseph  Bentley,  Limited, 
Barrov-on-Humber,  for  horticultural  sundries. 

Silver  Banktian  meiale -To  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son, 
Limited,  Wood  Green,  N.,  for  horticultural  sundries;  Messrs. 
Corry  and  Co.,  Limited,  13,  Finsbury  Street,  £.a,  for  horti- 
cultural sundries;  Messrs.  D.  Dowell  and  Son,  Hammersmith, 
for  horticultural  pottery:  Messrs.  Pulham  and  Son,  71, 
Ifewman  Street,  W.,  for  Pulhamite  stone  vases;  Messrs. 
C«hampion  and  Co.,  City  Road,  E  C,  for -tubs  for  shrubs ;  and 
Mr.  John  Pinches,  Camberwell,  S.K,  for  Acme  labels. 

Bronze  Banktian  medalv.— To  the  Lubrose  Paint  Company, 
Moorgate  Station  Chambers,  E.C.,  for  horticultural  paints; 
Messrs.  Vails  and  Co.,  Coleman  Street,  EC,  for  Beetlecute ; 
Mr.  James  George,  Putney,  S.W..  for  horticultural  sundries; 
Mr.  J.  Cannon,  Ealing,  W.,  for  fruit  trees ;  and  Mr.  H.  Bi. 
Hamilton,  Finchley,  N.,  for  horticuUural  sundries. 

Commerkdei.— To  Messrs.  Day  and  Tlielland,  St  Hellers, 
Jersey,  for  new  packing  case  for  fruit. 


DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  this  prosperous  society  was  held  in 
Dundee  on  the  2nd  Inst.,  when  there  was  a  large  attendance, 
presided  over  by  Ex- Bailie  Macdonald,  president  of  the 
society.  The  treasurer's  statement,  lubmftted  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ritchie,  was  very  satisfactory,  showing  an  income,  including 
the  balance  of  £506 158.  4d.  from  1002,  of  £1,416  te.  5d.,  and 
an  expenditure  of  £922  15s.  3d.,  leaving  a  credit  balance  of 
£638  14s.  2d.  The  prize  money  amounted  to  £260  16s.  But 
for  extraordinary  expenditure  the  gain  for  the  year  would 
have  been  about  £45  more.  The  following  office-bearers 
were  appointed :  Hon.  president,  the  Earl  of  Camperdown ; 
president,  Ex-Bailie  Macdonald  ;  vice-presidents,  Lord  Pro- 
vost Barrie,  Bailie  Melville,  B«ilie  Robertson,  and  Mr.  J. 
Scott  Grey ;  secretary,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hill ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Ritchie.  Next  year's  show  is  to  be  held  on  September  1,  2, 
and  3,  the  prize  money  to  be  offered  amounting  to  £800. 


A  SilveP  Wedding:.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Pringle  Laird,  Pinkhill,  Murrayfield,  have 
jast  been  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  lamp, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  silver  wedding,  by  the 
employees  of  R.  B.  L%ird  and  Sons,  Limited, 
narserymen,  Edinburgh.  The  presentation  was 
made  by  the  oldest  employee,  W.  Deas,  Mr.  Laird 
very  suitably  replying.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Laird 
were  married  at  Truro,  Nova  Sootia,  on  September 
30  1878. 

The  Capdiff  and  Distpiot  Chpy- 
santhemum    Society   are    ofifering    for 

competition  at  their  forthcoming  show,  to  be  held 
on  November  4  and  5  next,  one  handsome  challenge 
cup  value  £10  10a.,  four  challenge  cups  value 
£5  5s.  each,  a  silver-ffilt  medal  for  fruit,  besides 
a  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  medal  and 
certificates  for  blooms.  Apply  for  schedules  to 
Mr.  H.  Gillett,  66,  Woodville  Road,  Cardiff. 

Hoptioultupal   classes    in    Edin- 

l>UPSrh«— A  promising  movement  in  the  pro- 
motion of  horticultural  teaching  in  Eklinburgh  was 
begun  on  Monday  last.  This  was  the  inauguration 
of  evening  classes  for  instruction  in  practical 
gardening  by  experienced  gardeners,  and  intended 
mainly  for  younff  gardeners  and  nurseirmen,  but 
also  for  youths  in  other  employments  desirous  of 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  horticulture. 
The  classes  will  be  held  in  Preston  Street  School, 
and  are  under  the  auspices  of  what  is  known  as 
the  '*  Fifteen ''  Club,  an  association  which  has  in 
view  the  promotion  of  true  technical  training  in 
subjects  untouched  bv  the  Heriot-Watt  College 
and  other  bodies  workins  on  similar  lines.  The 
classes  for  gardening  will  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  being  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 


M*Hattie,  the  Superintendent  of  City  Parks. 
This  is  sufiicient  guarantee  for  the  thoroughly 
practical  nature  of  the  training,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  such  subjects  as  botany  will  receive  a 
due  share  of  attention.  Courses  of  practical 
lectures  by  experienced  gardeners  are  given,  and 
visits  to  the  best  gardens  are  also  to  form  part  of 
the  profframme.  The  duration  of  each  course  is 
intendca  to  be  three  years.  The  results  of  this 
teaching  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  young 
gardeners  of  Ediubureh. 

New  Bngrland  Association  of  Papli: 
Supepintendents.— Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew, 
Superintendeut  of  Parks,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  who  isr 
president  of  the  above  association,  writes:  "It 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  the  park 
superintendents  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  an 
association.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  institution 
and  bye-laws,  also  the  monthly  bulletin,  which  is 
circulated  among  the  members."  The  fact  of  their 
being  able  to  form  an  association,  which  evidently 
prospers,  shows  bow  important  a  body  of  horti- 
culturists are  American  park  superintendents. 

A  pape  old  Ipisn  grentleman.— Miss 

Martha  L.  Root,  special  correspondent  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  one  of  the  most  important 
newspapers  of  this  country,  is  now  in  Europe 
visitins  its  famous  eardeus,  and  through  her  paper 
here  tiling  us  all  about  them.  In  describing  her 
visit  to  Howth  Desmene,  Ireland,  she  writes  of  the 
gardener  there  as  follow^:  <*It  may  be  out  of 
place  to  mention  'tips'  in  connexion  with  this 
article,  but  the  writer  wishes  to  say  that  while 
satekeepers  and  almost  every  other  keeper  in 
Ireland  expects  the  customary  little  gift,  one 
cannot  offer  it  to  a  fine  old  gardener.  Though  this 
intelligent  caretaker  has  eiven  us  the  entire 
morning  and  shown  us  royal  hospitality,  I  would 
have  as  soon  thought  of  handing  a  sovereign  to  an 
emperor  as  to  offer  money  to  that  rare  old  Irish 
gentleman,  the  head  gardener.  There  is  something 
so  civilising  about  gardening  that  genuine  lovers 
of  the  art  possess  a  most  indescribable  but 
charminff  refinement."  Bless  that  grand  old  man 
o*  Howth.  While  I  do  not  know  him,  I  am  proud 
of  him  ;  he  is  a  ray  of  the  glory  of  our  profession. 
— William  Faloonbr,  Allegheny  Cemetery,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Intepesting:  floweps  in  Qpeenwich 

PaPk. — I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  photo- 
graphs of  a  larffe  bed  of  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
Polygonum  balaschuanicum,  and  a  picture  of  a 
section  of  the  mixed  border  in  the  above  park. 
The  Hydrangeas  occupy  a  bed  in  the  centre  of  the 
lake  enclosure,  and  have  attracted  much  attention. 
Most  of  the  plants  cariy  between  twenty  and 
thirty  very  fine  trusses  of  flowers,  and  being 
planted  in  so  large  a  mass  have  been  most  effective, 
a  carpet  of  Pansy  Blue  Bell  assisting  the  general 
effect  wonderfully.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
beautiful  flowering  climber  than  Polygonum 
baldschuanicum  (the  Eastern  Buchara).  Originallv 
planted  here  on  a  small  tree,  it  made  such 
rapid  growth  during  the  early  days  of  May  that 
the  superintendent  decided  to  give  it  something 
more  worthy  to  riot  over,  and  the  Chestnut,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph,  was  placed  in  position,  of 
which  it  has  rapidly  taken  possession,  its  cordate 
foliase  and  long  racemes  of  creamy  white  flowers, 
which  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and 
almost  entirely  hide  the  foliage,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  climbers  in  cultivation. 
Just  now  the  flowers  are  taking  on  a  rosy  tint, 
which  makes  it,  if  possible,  more  attractive  than 
ever.  The  other  photosraph  represents  a  section 
of  the  mixed  border  of  perennials  and  annuals, 
which  has  been  a  blaze  of  colour  right  through  the 
season.  The  public  have  not  been  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  changes  made,  and  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favourable season  the  park  has  never  known  so 
many  visitors.  —  Grace  Bradley,  Blachheath 
Lodge,  Blackheath.  [Unfortunately,  the  photo- 
ffrapbs  would  not  have  made  good  reproductions, 
but  we  thank  our  correspondent  heartily  for  send- 
ing them. — Ed.] 

A  novel  expepiment.  —  At  the  great 

autumn  show  of  British-grown  fruits  and  vegetables 
held  last  week  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 


fruit,  consisting  of  nearly  200  items,  wai  aequKd 
by  the  Imperial  Cold  Stores  of  Totleolmi  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  companv's  luoceidQl 
efforts  with  the  storage  of  Hops,  bulbs,  sod  qU« 
horticultural  produce  ensure  the  best  nhH 
obtainable,  and  the  outcome  of  the  experiiiMntviH 
be  looked  forward  to  with  interest  by  «ll  oonoemd 
in  British  fruit  productioiL 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDEMTft 

Queatlona  and  AimwTaL—The  Bduar  mumn 
make  The  Oardbm  help/ulto  all  readersvokodmreeuigv^ 
no  mattertvhat  the  branch  of  gardening  mai/ beyond  wUktl^ 
object  urill  make  a  tpecuU  /eattire  oS  uU  "  AiuiMn  to  CWi» 
«/Nmd0nto"  eoiumn.  ^U  0o»ui»uniaa<ioM  ctovU  ii  dbk 
and  eonoieely  tcritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  nk  wd 
addressed  to  the  Bditor  of  The  Oabdbe,  10,  TMitai jM 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  busittesielumlikm 
to  the  PUBUBHEB.  The  name  and  address  of  tkt  emkrm 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  magiimuu 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  ti  mt, «{ 
should  be  on  a  eepasiUe  piece  of  paper. 


fl.-pl. ; 
folia ; 


Names  of  plants.— ^.  Derfry.— ScrophaUTto  Mta 

▼aneffata. HiiMtfrotn  Eastbourne  in  box,  but  tigMtm 

torn  ojf.— Verbena  venosa. BmUy  W.,  Kmg't  Graiik.- 

1,  Llnaila  bipartlta ;  2,  L.  btpartiU  alba;  8,  Iorcfaoii«ata 
4,  Campanola  muralia ;  5,  C.  m.  var. ;  O,  C  madt 
7,  Myoeotls  azurlca ;  8,  Campaoula  cupiUm  nc; 

9,   Sedam    Bparlum    roeeom. A.   JT.— Withoot  fiov«^ 

fruit,  or  a  word  of  description  it  it  imponlble  to  mati 
•pecimeD  uoleM  It  is  of  a  very  prououuced  cbanetar,  wksh 
U  by  no  mean*  the  case  with  that  sent. 

Name  of  tr%x\U— Constant  Reader.— Ap^k  atuM 

PlDDlD. 

mappoiva  under  ^rlass  (J.  F.  B.).— Yon  vooldM 
the  growing  of  Marrows  under  glass  in  winter  a  oonpUi 
failare. 

Book  on  table  deooratlon.— Mr.  i.  9isaf, 
Mellinger,  Ferranarworthai,  Cornwall,  writes:  "WiUjN 
kindly  allow  me  to  Inform  you  and  your  corre 

that  there  is  a  book  oat  on  table  decoratioo  bj    

Low,  and  printed  by  Messrs.  Richard  Clay  and  Son,  Lanfa 
and  Bungay.  Mr.  Low  wrote  this  book  in  1£87.  He  Wft 
gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Oraftoo,  Bmtos  HiL 
1  have  had  the  book  for  many  year* ;  it  is  a  veiy  good  osl 
I  think  the  price  is  abonl  6s.^' 

Pontedepla  oopdata  (B.  a  D.).— With  6  ioetarf 
water  covering  the  crown  this  plant  is  qoIt«  bsMy.ai 
especially  so  in  your  district.  Yon  may  immene  h  aai 
deeply  if  opportunity  affords.  There  is  no  period  d  lb 
whole  year  to  compare  with  early  April  for  breskiiwatf 
replanting  the  Irises  you  name,  and  not  only  ttioeWtti 
entire  flag  section  may  be  most  advantageoDsly  deiftilk 
at  the  same  period.  The  vigour  and  apparent  iodllMM 
to  treatment  of  the  latter  group  has  caused  maaytenyd 
the  season  as  immaterial.  It  would,  however,  te  es^  K 
prove  the  contrary. 


Peaps  and  Apples  f  op  opnamental  planl- 

1^(8.  C.  C.}.— Apples :  Oascoigoe's  Scarlet.  Cux'ihinai, 
Peasgood's  Konsuch,    Loddingtf>D    Seedling,   Ooort  Pesdi 


Pl&t,  Newton  Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  LadjSaddif, 
Bismarck.  Beauty  of  Kent,  C^z's  Orange  Pippin,  sad  Soriet 
Nonpareil.  The  above  are  quick  growing  and  bearbasdiPM 
fruits.  John  Downle  Crab  should  be  included.  PMnlv 
ornamental  planting :  Jargonelle,  Catillac.  BeurHd'Aauk, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Dorootai, 
Benrr^  Hardy,  Clapp's  Favourite,  Conference.  WllUsar 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurra  Bupertln,  Marie  Louise,  snd  Dajmst 
du  Comioe.  The  Quince  is  also  handsome  In  blooniodn 
fruit. 

Wipe  fence  (R.  Sbabrook).— Our  oorrespoodcat  h 
desirous  of  covering  a  barbed  wire  fence  fastened  toisilnf 
sleepers,  running  north  and  south  across  an  eiposed  Mi 
for  a  length  of  600  feet,  and  snggeats  Baspberrietorbrbrid 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry.  We  presume  from  the  pontics 
of  toe  plantation  that  no  special  culture  or  ears  ktobt 
given  to  whatever  crop  is  planted,  but  that  a  crop  of  vm 
sort  is  wanted  that  will,  more  or  leas,  take  care  of  itself  lad 
give  some  returns  in  fruit  yearly.  We  think  tJist  w 
correspondent  could  not  possibly  do  better  tfaan  pteottlM 
Superlative  Raspberry.  It  is  a  certain  and  besry  bcsnr, 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  handsome,  always  eomiBsodioctl|i 
top  price  in  the  market.  The  ground  should  be  deepijtfv 
and  well  manured  before  the  trees  are  planted,  sndrtj} 
ordinary  care  afterwards  in  keeping  the  surfsoe  of  thcciMid 
clean,  cutting  the  old  stems  away  as  soon  as  tlie  Mtii 
gathered,  and  tying  the  new  canes  in  the  place  of  tbe  <M 
and  shortening  them  to  the  height  of  the  trellis  (hej jnB 
bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit  for  many  years.  Strong  stooli  *» 
three  or  four  canes  to  each  should  be  planted  3  fret  spirt 


CATAJiOGUE 


Received. 

■Messrs.  a  R.8dillli« 


uv«u  uMu   vTi7«7»  nv  i«u«7  x«ujrMXXUii;iuuti;uii»t  ayi\.i^vj  o  ♦^t  y^   Yearly  Sut 

gardens  at  Chiswiok,  one  of  the  finest  exhibits  of  [  I5s. ;  Foreign,  17t.  6d. 


Fruit  Trees,  Plants,  Shrube,  etc 
Wlnchfleld.  Hanta. 

£u^s.— Messrs.  J.  R.  King  and  Sons.  Cogseshall,  s"B* 
and  Reading ;  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham. 

Rous.—'ULt.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks.        _„ 

Hardy  Border  Carnations.— iiv.  W.  A.  Watts,  BraatT* 
St.  Asaph. 

*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  The  GabpBV  tf :  A'"' 
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I        LILIES     IN     1903, 
A  MisKEABLE  Record. 


^/^-^  APTAIN  REID,  of  Yalding,  Kent, 

I    M  whose  contributions  on  Lilies  to 

mm  The  Garden  are  always  welcome, 

r  ^^  ^^     sends    the    following    interesting 

DO  tea  on  their  behaviour  during 

the  present  abnormally  wet  and  cold  year  :— 

On  the  whole,  Lilies  did  as  well  as  most 

I  Ihitige  with  me  this  miserable  year,  though 

few  of  them  were  b^  good  as  I  could  have 

wi^ed,  and  only  three— L,  szovitsianum,  L. 

Hansoni,   and    L,    Heoryi— were   above    the 

average,    Such  a  aeaaon  a3  the  one  just  over 

almofit  makes  one    think    of   giving  up  the 

attemi/t  to  grow  Lilies  at  all ;  but  then  there 

is  the  consoling  thought  that  other  favourite 

flowers  also  were  most  tin  happy  and  feeble 

uoder  the  distressing  conditions  that  prevailed, 

and  we  cannot  have  man^^  j^ears  like  1903,  surely! 

Beginning  with  the  failures,  I  must  with  a 

eigh  record  the  fact  that  L.  Parryi  was  a  most 

mi^rable  spectacle,  not  more  than  fifty  flowers 

ail    told,    many    of    which    never    properly 

expanded,  while    the  foliage  was  weak  and 

discoloured,    and    the    stems    disfigured    by 

ominous-looking  brown  patches  significant  of 

tlie  dread  disease.     What  will  happen  next 

srunmer  I  fear  to  think,  but  I  have  left  the 

V^nlbs  undisturbed  in  the  hope   that  it  was 

ooly  the  weather  after  all.    My  seedlings  are 

dciDg  well,  and  one  or  two  sent  up  a  flower 

spike  carrying  a  single  bloom ;  but  1  have  not 

put  them  into  their  proper  quarters  yet. 

L.  Batemanniae,  L.  Krameri,  and  L.  Leicht- 
;  lini  were  absolute  failures,  perhaps  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  season.  None  of  them  seem 
inclined  to  grow  here,  in  spite  of  all  my  care, 
wad  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  "royal 
road"  to  their  successful  cultivation  out  of 
doora-  at  any  rate,  in  this  part  of  the  British 
Mands. 

L.  loDgiflorum  was  excessively  feeble,  the 

new  bulbs  of  the  fine  form  insulare,  which  did 

so  urell  last  summer,  not  attempting  to  flower. 

I  planted  two  bulbs  of   L.  Alexandras  two 

years  ago,  and  they  have  made  no  sign  so  far. 

I  fear  they  have  "joined  the  majority'* ;  but  I 

^  not  give  up  all  hope  after  my  experience 

with  other  Lilies  in  the  past,  though  of  course 

they  must  be  included  in  the  failures  this 

Jear.     Those  that   have  partially  failed  are 

ik  auratum,  few  blooms  of  which  were  perfect, 

/^  chalcedonicum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  testaceum 

V^xcelsum),    and    the    various   forms   of    L. 

^artagon,  all  of  which  were  extremely  disap- 

^S>inting,  though  in  the  case  of  the  last-named 

/^    do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this,  as 

^^e   bulbs  have  not  long  been  planted,  and 

/^^ev  take  some  time  to  establish  themselves. 

ilj^he  flowers  of  the  variety  known  as  L.  dalma- 

^^cxwn  Catani  were  very  striking,  and  would 

^^^^^Siotabine  admirably  in  a  group  with  those  of 


It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  that  the 
following  species  were  fairly  good  :  L.  Browni, 
one  spike  with  three  flowers  :  L.  rubellum, 
one  with  four  flowers  ;  L.  candidum,  in  spite 
of  an  ominous  withering  of  the  lower  leaves  in 
some  cases;  L.  bulbiferum,  K  elegans,  L. 
umbellatum,  L.  speciosum,  L.  canadense,  L. 
giganteum  (one  of  four  bulbs  had  a  nice  head 
of  flowers,  though  the  spike  was  rather  short), 
and  L.  sulphureum.  Two  bulbs  of  the  latter, 
from  Mr.  Wallace,  which  have  been  planted 
two  years  among  shrubs  in  stiff  loam  mixed 
with  a  little  peat  and  sand,  are  apparently 
doing  well,  though  they  grow  out  slowly.  One 
of  them  sent  up  a  spike  about  3  feet  high  this 
year,  but  did  not  flower,  though  it  produced  a 
good  few  bulblets  in  tne  axils  of  the  leaves. 
The  other  was  more  ambitious  and  towered  up 
to  7  feet,  high  above  the  surrounding  shrubs, 
where  it  bore  a  solitary  sweet-smelling  desir- 
able bloom,  besides  affording  a  supply  of 
bulblets  like  its  companion. 

Oddly  enough,  an  enthusiastic  amateur  of 
Chicago,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Hollis,  with  whom 
I  am  corresponding  on  the  congenial  topic  of 
Lily  culture,  informs  roe  that  he  has  also  two 
bulbs  of  this  fine  Lily,  one  of  which  only  has 
bloomed  this  year,  and  has,  like  mine,  produced 
a  solitary  flower !  But  we  both  have  great 
hopes  for  the  future,  and  as  my  friend  (I  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  him  so,  though  we  have 
never  met  and  our  gardens  are  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  for  are  not  all  lovers  of  the  flowers, 
especially  of  one  particular  kind,  bound  to  be 
friends  ?)  appears  to  be,  like  myself,  a  devout 
worshipper  of  the  goddess  Lilium,  and,  more- 
over, is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  ideal  Lily 
soil,  he  is  more  than  likely  to  be  successful 
with  this  fine  species.  I  may  mention  that  I 
was  first  induced  to  try  it  by  the  short  but 
interesting  paper  on  its  growth  and  culture  at 
Naini  Tal,  North- West  Provinces  of  India,  read 
before  the  Lily  conference  at  Chiswick  in  1901, 
and  included  in  the  pages  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Journal  for  December  of  that 
year. 

From  what  I  can  gather,  the  secret  of  its 
successful  cultivation  may  be  expressed,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  Indian  or  Burmese  Lilies,  in 
the  words  "  shaded  roots  and  sunny  flowers." 
To  how  many  Lilies,  now  either  being  roasted 
in  a  hot,  sunny  border  or  languishing  in  gloomy 
obscurity,  do  these  same  words  perhaps  apply! 
I  sincerely  hope  that  a  good  trial  may  oe  given, 
in  any  case,  to  L.  sulphureum,  or  wallichianum 
superbum  as  it  was  formerly  called. 

To  proceed  with  my  own  record,  already,  I 
fear,  much  too  long.  Three  species  acquitted 
themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  the 
letter  "  g."  after  their  names,  while  only  another 
trio  were  deemed  worthy  of  a  "v.g.*'  Good 
may  certainly  apply  to  L.  croceum  (a  fine 
reliable  old  sort),  L.  pardalinum,  and  L.  Grayi; 
this  last  seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  Lily, 
and  should  be  tried  by  all  growers ;  the  growth 
is  elegant,  and  the  flowers,  though  rather  small, 
are  of  a  very  pleasing  colour. 


The  "  v.g.'s,"  which  did  much  to  cheer  one  at 
various  periods  of  despondency,  were  L.  szovit- 
sianum, the  old-established  bulbs  of  which 
again  flowered  grandly;  L.  Henryi,  always 
good  and  reliable,  and  which  improved  much 
on  its  last  year's  torm  ;  and  last,  not  least,  the 
invaluable  L.  Hansoni.  My  two  bulbs,  which 
last  year  bloomed  very  fairly  on  spikes  about 
3  feet  high,  shot  up  to  6  feet  this  time,  jealous 
perhaps  of  some  adjacent  branching  stems  of 
li.  speciosum  Meli)omene,  which  had  hitherto 
overtopped  them,  and  they  carried  fine  heads 
of  flowers,  one  with  sixteen,  the  other  with 
fourteen  blooms.  I  may  mention  that  they  are 
in  a  sheltered  border  facing  west,  the  bulbs 
covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  Anemone 
japonica. 

And  now  I  think,  having  touched  on  nearly 
every  species  I  possess,  I  will  conclude  this 
long  story  with  the  heartfelt  wish  that  I  may 
have  a  better  account  to  give  of  my  favourites 
in  1904.  We  know  that  nope  springs  eternal 
in  the  human  breast,  but  also  that  hope,  handi- 
capped by  unfavourable  weather,  will  not  ensure 
success  with  Lilies. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
ttiis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Eucalyptus  Gunni.— Ak  Otfbr. 
Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Wallace  sends  from  the  Old 
Orohard,  Broadstone,  Wim borne,  '*  a  young  Euca- 
lyptuR  Ganoi  raised  from  seed  of  the  tree  described 
in  The  Gabden  of  January  25»  1902."  Having  a 
large  number  of  similar  seedlings,  Mrs.  Wallace 
would  be  glad  to  send  one  or  two  to  any  readers  of 
The  Garden  who  may  wish  to  grow  them  and 
will  send  Mrs.  Wallace  a  stamped  and  addressed 
envelope.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  the  tree  being 
now  fifteen  years  old.  We  well  remember  the  tree 
of  which  Mrs.  Wallace  writes,  and  the  account  of 
it  by  Dr.  Wallace  in  the  number  referred  to  should 
be  read  by  all  interested  in  Eucalypti. 


Mistletoe. 

Mr.  W.  Herbert  Smith,  Pelam  House,  Sherburn 
Road,  Durham,  writes  :  '*  Some  months  aso  one  of 
your  correspondents  enquired  about  Mistletoe.  I 
enclose  a  twitt  cut  from  a  bunch  growing  on  an 
Apple  tree  ;  this  is  the  result  uf  sowing  two  berries 
in  a  T  incision  in  the  bark  of  the  Apple  tree  about 
four  years  ago. 

The  Shasta  Daisy. 

Mr.  Smith  also  sends  specimens  of  this  much- 
vaunted  flower;  it  is  large,  of  the  purest  white, 
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and  distinct,  but  there  are  many  forms  of  the  com- 
mon Chnrsanthemam  Leucanthemum,  of  which  this 
is  one,  like  it.  Our  correspondent  sends  the  covering 
of  the  seed  packet,  and  the  following  are  the  instruc- 
tions as  to  sowing,  which  may  be  helpful  to  those 
who  have  seed  of  the  flower:  "  The  originator,  Mr. 
Luther  Burbank,  describes  it  as  follows :  '  Flowers 
snowiest  white,  with  yellow  centre,  extremely 
lai|;e  and  graceful,  freely  produced  on  strong,  wiry 
stems  about  2  feet  in  length.  New  hardy  peren- 
nial, blooming  abundantly  the  first  season  from 
seed.'  Sow  early  in  shallow,  well-enriched  boxes 
of  sandy  soil  in  the  house,  keeping  quite  moist ; 
transplant  to  a  rich,  sunny  location  about  I  foot  by 
3  feet  apart,  or  sow  in  carefully  prepared  soil  in 
the  open  air  as  soon  as  the  sround  can  be  calti- 
vated.  These  seeds  will  produce  flowers  varying 
much  in  form  and  size,  and,  being  a  new  hybrid 
race,  some  exquisite  ones  may  be  expected.  The 
best  may  then  be  multiplied  to  any  extent  by 
division. 


Rhododendron  noblbanum. 
Mr.  Major  sends  from  Lamellen,  St.  Tudy, 
R.S.O.,  Cornwall,  flowers  of  the  beautiful  R.  noble- 
anum  with  the  following  note :  "  I  enclose  three 
blooms  of  R.  nobleanum  for  your  table.  It  is  a 
shrub  which  deserves  more  general  cultivation 
owing  to  its  habit  of  flowering  through  the  autumn 
and  winter.  I  picked  the  first  flower  this  autumn 
on  September  8,  and  generally  gather  some  on 
or  about  Christmas  Day.  Being  a  hybrid  between 
R.  arboreum  and  R.  caucasicum  it  is  fairly  hardy, 
but  should  have  a  sheltered  situation,  because  of 
its  season  of  flowering.  I  may  mention  a  fact 
which  may  be  of  interest.  Having  frequently 
noticed  small  ragged  holes  at  the  base  of  the 
corolla  I  tried  to  find  out  by  what  agency  they 
were  caused.  After  watching  I  found  that  they 
were  made  by  the  great  tit  (Parus  major),  pre- 
sumably to  get  at  the  drop  of  honey  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower.*' 


FsBNS  FROM  Ireland. 

Mr.  R.  B.  CKelly,  Glenaera  House,  Bally- 
vaughan,  County  Clare,  sends  a  very  interesting 
series  of  hardy  Ferns,  as  follows  : 

Variegated  Hart's-tongue.  —  This  is  Scolopen- 
drium-  vulgare  variegatum  Willisonii,  originally 
found  wild  in  North  Yorkshire  ;  a  plain  frond  of 
normal  dimensions,  variegated  yellow.  There  are 
also  S.  V.  V.  Elworthii  and  S.  v.  v.  Claphami,  both 
of  which  are  variegated  with  pure  white. 

Polypodium  vulgare  serrulatum.  —  Originally 
found  in  Devonshire  by  Mr.  Wollaston  and  Mr. 
Hillmann,  and  also  near  Malton  by  Mr.  C.  Monk- 
man,  generally  growing  on  trunks  of  trees. 

Adiantum  Capillus  veneris  incisum. — Originally 
found  at  Ballyr}-an,  County  Clare,  by  Dr.  AUchin, 
and  also  at  Menstone  Bsy  by  Mr.  £.  Newman,  and 
in  Guernsey  by  Mr.  J.  tfames.  There  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  occur  also  on  the  Burren 
Mountains. 

Another  Fern  was  given  as  Polypodium  vulgare 
serrulatum  robustum  (O'Kelly).  This  form  is 
unknown  to  us,  neither  can  we  find  it  in  any  book. 
It  has  all  the  appearances  of  a  gigantic  form  of 
Polypodium  vulgare  serrulatum,  and  therefore  the 
name  is  appropriate. 

One  Fern  is  given  as  the  **  French  Maiden-hair," 
which  is  a  wrong  appellation.  On  the  market  and 
with  the  florist's  decorators  it  is  commonly  known 
as  **  the  French  Fern,"  not  as  the  *'  French  Maiden- 
hair," which  name  has  no  doubt  been  given  to  it 
on  account  of  the  enormous  quantities  brought 
weekly  to  our  markets  from  the  western  parts  of 
France,  principally  from  Brittany,  where  it  grows 
abundantly.  But  it  is  also  found  very  plentifully 
in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Ireland,  Hampshire,  and 
Somerset  growing  at  the  foot  of  trees,  on  old  walls, 
and  in  diffused  quarries.  It  is  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
niffrum,  popularly  known  as  the  Black  Maiden-hair 
Spleenwort,  and  is  very  variable,  several  forms 
crested,  incised,  and  variegated  being  very  distinct. 
Mr.  Neill  Fraser  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  printed  list  of 
his  collection  published  in  1865,  enumerates  no 
less  than  twenty-six  forms,  many  of  which  are  not 
to  be  found  to-day. 


Mr.  O'Kelly  sends  a  Fern  under  the  name  of 
Ceterach  orispum  majus,  but  this  is  unknown  to 
us.  We  cannot  find  it  in  any  book.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  form  as  Ceterach  or  Asplenium  Ceterach 
crenatum  of  Moore  (sinnatum  of  Kinahan),  origi- 
nally found  in  County  Clare  by  Dr.  Allchin,  at 
Waterford  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Kinahan,  at  Blackhead  and 
Galway  by  Mr.  R.  Barrington,  and  in  several  other 
counties  in  England  and  in  Scotland  by  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  R.  Barrington,  R.  J.  Gray,  W.  G. 
Johnstone,  and  others. 

A  Fern  labelled  No.  7  is  probably  Asplenium 
Adiantum  nigrum  obtusatum,  which  was  originally 
found  in  Ireland — in  Antrim  and  at  Newtown 
Castle,  but  also  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Kent, 
at  Torquay,  and  near  Nottingham.  The  frond 
received  was  too  much  shrivelled  for  us  to  be  able 
to  identify  it. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  22. — Complimentary  Dinner  and  Presen- 
tation of  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Latham,  late  Curator 
of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens. 

October  27.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting  ;  Annual  Dinner  of  the  United  Horti- 
cultural Benefit  and  Provident  Society,  Holbom 
Restaurant. 

November  4. — Ascot,  Sunninghill,  and  District 
Cbxysanthemum  Show,  at  Ascot  (two  days). 

November  11  and  12. — The  Liverpool  Horticul- 
tural Association's  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Show. 

National  Rose  Society.— At  a  recent 

committee  meetins  of  this  society  it  was 
announced  that  tnrough  the  kindness  of  the 
E^rl  of  Ilchester  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  date  of  the 
Holland  Park  show  will  be  July  12  and  13,  not 
July  6,  originally  fixed  by  the  National  Rose 
Society,  whose  annual  show,  therefore,  will  take 

glace  on  the  last-mentioned  date  in  the  Temple 
rardens.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
co-operate  with  the  National  Rose  Society  in 
holding  a  Rose  show  in  the  new  Hall  on  Sep- 
tember 20  next.  This  is  good  news.  We  have 
constantly  urged  the  importance  of  an  exhibition 
in  September.  Ninety-six  new  members  have  been 
recently  enrolled.  The  society  has  certainly 
progressed  since  it  has  held  its  annual  shows  in 
thexemple  Gardens.  There  will  be  a  small  profit 
this  year  without  calling  upon  the  guarantors.  No 
provincial  exhibitions  will  take  place  next  year. 
We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  society  contem- 
plate reprinting  and  republishing  the  excellent 
"Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  bringing  it  up  to 
date,  and  another  little  treatise  is  suggested, 
namely,  "Pruning  Roues."  We  shall  welcome 
this. 

A  bulb  plantep.— In  your  issue  of  the  3rd 
inst.  we  see  that  on  page  248  appears  a  notice  of 
our  bulb  planter,  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  on 
page  244,  in  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Watts,  there 
IS  ueecribed  an  almost  identical  tool.  We  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Watts  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  this  tool  on  sale  for  some  years,  and  that 
by  our  registration  of  the  design  we  have  the  sole 
right  to  manufacture  such  an  instrument.  We 
shall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  make  a 
note  of  this  in  your  valuable  paper. — Babr  and 
Sons,  King  Street,  CoverU  Oardeuy  London,  Oct,  7. 

New  Plum  President.— Trees  of  this 

beautiful  new  Plum  were  staged  in  splendid  con- 
dition by  Messrs.  Rivers  of  Sawbridge worth  at 
the  great  fruit  show  held  recently  at  Chiswick. 
The  fruits  are  large,  oval,  and  of  a  deep  purple, 
well  covered  with  a  bluish  bloom,  and  a  free-stone; 
its  flavour  is  sweet  and  rich  for  a  cooking  fruit.  I 
note  in  some  cases  that  this  has  been  considered  a 
good  dessert  Plum,  but  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Rivers, 
though  they  say  it  is  sweet  aod  rich,  class  it  as  a 
cooking  or  kitchen  fruit.  It  is  not,  however, 
inferior  for  dessert  when  well  grown.  The  truits 
at  Chiswick  were  excellent  and  fit  for  any  dessert, 
and  the  trees  referred  to  above  were  laden  with 


fruit,  thus  showing  its  excellent  cropping  qntlitiei 
This  new  fruit  was  given  a  first-clan  osrtificaieoB 
October  10,  1900,  and  the  raisers  state  it  is  %, 
splendid  cropper.  Its  season  is  October,  and  it  ■ 
even  later  than  Monarch,  which  is  a  valoaUe  hti 
September  fruit  Evidently  it  is  a  good  pot  tm, 
and  grown  thus  it  fruits  well ;  the  wood  it  ihort- 
jointed,  and  the  growth  compact.  Forwall  colisn 
it  should  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lite 
Plums,  as  it  keeps  well  when  gathoed,  snl  if  left 
as  late  as  possible  on  the  trees  is  not  inferior  fv 
dessert.— G.  W. 

New  Plum  Late  Oranse  (Rivei^ 

One  of  the  best  late  Plums  is  undoubtedly  the  Lue 
Orange,  one  of  the  many  seedlings  raised  at  the 
Sawbridgeworth  nurseries  a  few  years  ago,  ud 
given  a  first  class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  There  can  be  no  qaesUoD  ^ 
Plums  as  late  as  this  variety  if  of  .good  qoalitTiii 
most  valuable,  and  these  varieties  keep  sood  for 
some  time  after  they  are  gathered  if  stored  thinl? 
on  shelves  in  a  cool  room.  The  fruits  of  tin 
variety  are  roundish,  bright  orange  in  ooloar,  md 
covered  with  a  heavy  bloom  ;  the  flesh  is  fine,  bat 
rich  and  juicy,  and  it  is  a  free-stooe  in  additiai, 
and  in  season  during  October.  In  the  soath  I  «w 
ripe  fruits  from  a  warm  wall  late  in  SepteaW, 
but  for  later  supplies  I  would  advise  growing  tin 
variety  on  a  cooler  site.  Grown  thus  it  gives  Irait 
of  good  quality  when  others  are  over.  Mem 
Rivers  staged  some  fine  baskets  of  this  Plan  il 
Chiswick  on  the  29th  ult.,  which  wen  msek 
admired.  This  Plum  is  noted  fcnr  its  cropping,  bet 
to  do  it  justice  should  have  wall  culture,  aagrowB 
thus  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  £sMt 
fruits  at  this  season. — G.  Wythes. 

Wonderful  Potatoes.— If  we  ar»  to 

believe  all  the  yarns  concerning  some  new  TarielJa 
of  Potatoes  that  find  their  way  into  the  newi- 
papers,  we  should  with  equal  readiness  belieTS  tJie 
story  of  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk.  Resden  of 
these  stories,  and  sometimes  believers  in  thea, 
should  endeavour  to  remember  that  they  are  tin 
result  of  the  strong  and  far  from  disinteratni 
imaginations  of  those  who,  holding  stocka  of  tluse 
wonders,  want  to  sell  at  a  vastly  enhaooed  pnoa 
Special  mention  is  made  of  a  variety  named  Bdo- 
rado,  a  suspicious  title.  How  many  mahiog  ii 
haste  to  find  their  Eldorados  have  foondmiiefy! 
A  Potato  with  so  attractive  a  name  mav  beawf 
good  one,  but  far  from  being  a  marvel,  aod  era 
•*  Stars,"  whether  Northeni  or  otherwise,  •!• 
after  all  the  booming  so  freely  lavished  upon  te 
be  but  minor  stars.  Those  who  mav  think  itel 
they  see  fortunes  looming  large  in  rolatoei  tktt 
have  been  thus  lavishly  lauded  should  look  op 
Potato  history.  If  they  did  they  woald  find  thai 
some  years  ago  prices  that  were  resarded  asalno^ 
outrageous  were  paid  one  season  tor  newly  inuo- 
duced  Americans,  and  the  following  year  orcothqr 
could  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price.  We  hare  W 
no  Potato  that  so  well  merited  a  hiflh  prioe-iin 
yet  when  put  into  commerce  by  Mesars.  SntUa 


and  Sons  it  was  ofifered  comparatively  ^'M^ 
the  famous  old  Magnum  Bonum.  It  waa  a  gnM 
Potato,  and  its  introduction  did  more  to  nve  <^ 
Potato  breadths  from  extinction  thao  any  otur 
since  introduced.  Besides  doing  that  it  ^  P^ 
us  a  splendid  progeny,  and  nine-tenths  of  tbe 
robust  and  comparatively  disease-resiatiDgwn*" 
ties  of  to-day  have  oome  from  Magnnni  noooa. 
The  present  year  has  shown  us  that  still  oor  p» 
need  is  for  good  robust  disease  resiaters.  ip|^ 
from  the  weakened,  almost  miserable  growth  thit 
has  characterised  Potato  breadths  so  ]MXf^h  "** 
is  a  great  deal  of  disease  in  the  tubers  of  oooniFi^ 
tively  robust  varieties,  far  more  than  is,  I ""' 
generally  believed,  but  which  only  the  knue  cm 
fully  exhibit.  This  fact  renders  it  more  than  •« 
incumbent  that  we  should  raise  and  ■*»^"JJJ 
widely  as  possible  cultivate  good  robost  grow* 
and  real  disease  resistors.  I  do  not  care  where  IWf 
come  from,  only  let  us  have  them  in  plenty.  J^ 
three  great  Potatoes  so  far  as  knowledge  and  rtF 
tation  go  just  now  are  the  English  ^^J^'r!^ 
Scotch  Northern  SUr,  and  the  Irish  Maid  o(  ItfJ 
May  all  three  be  universally  grown  and  wj^ 
together  next  year,  and  may  all  prove  to  » 
Potato  growers  salvation. — L,  Diak. 
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SLniphofla  BUPOhelll.— Although  intro- 
daoed  from  South  Africa  upwards  of  eighty  JMUtb 
ago,  this  fine  species  is  not  uaed  to  the  wst  aa  van- 
tage.    As  a  peqMtual  bloomer  for  massing  in  the 
herbaceous  border  I  find  it  an  extremely  yalnable 
plant.      The  colouring  of  the  flowers  is  not  so 
gorgeona  as  K.  idoides  and  several  others,  but  the 
mixture  ol  scarlet  and  yellow  shading  down  to 
giecu  ia  pleasing,  added  to  which  it  pushes  up  its 
apikea  from  May  ri^ht  on  throuffh  the  summer  till 
cut  down  by  hard  RtMt.    K.  Neuoni  is  a  gem  for 
the  rockery  when  it  is  planted  in  groups  on  the 
\d%jher  and  bolder  parts.    Quite  small  tufts  are  now 
throwing  up  ten  to  tweWe  good  spikes  1}  feet  to 
2  feet  hiffh.    The  individual  flowers,  which  are  not 
so  denaely  crowded  together  as  in  some  others,  are 
of  a  beautiful  soft  red  colour.     Ck)ming  into  flower 
when  the  rock  garden  is  none  too  gay,  its  value  is 
greatly  enhanced  as  a  rook  plant  for  September  and 
early    October.— F.    C.    Tsibblb,    The    Gardens, 
Appef^ey  Court,  Gloucester. 

Tl&unbeFsrIa  firpandiflopa.— The  genus 

Thunbergia  contains  many  beautiful  climbing 
plama,  some  of  which  are  suitable  only  for  large 
siruoturee,  while  others  may  be  grown  in  a  more 
limited  space.  One  of  the  best  of  the  strong- 
growiD|(  kinds  is  T.  grandiflora,  a  vigorous  climber, 
which  IS  suitable  for  clothing  the  roof  of  a  large  and 
lofty  structure,  as  under  this  treatment  it  not  only 
flowers  freely  but  it  also  provides  a  certain  amount 
of  shade  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants  underneath. 
The  foliage  is  very  pleasing,  and  about  0  inches 
long,  white  the  flowers,  which  are  quite  4  inches 
sorosB,  of  a  pale  blue,  lined  with  a  deej^r  tint, 
with  the  interior  of  the  throat  almost  white.  Its 
season  of  blooming  is  during  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  where  it 
forms  one  of  the  commonest  of  climbing  plants. 
There  ia  a  variety — alba — which,  except  m  the 
colour  of  its  blossoms,  is  a  counterpart  of  the  type. 
It  is  at  present  little  known.  Like  most  members 
of  the  genus,  T.  grandiflora  is  easily  grown  and 
propagated,  its  principal  requirements  being  plenty 
of  head  room  and  sunshine,  for  if  confined  within 
narrow  limits  or  heavily  shaded  leaves,  not  flowers, 
will  be  the  result.— T. 

BpISOla   fulflrlCla.  —  This    showy-flowered 
Gesnerad  may,  in  common  with  the  nearly  allied 
species,  be  with  advantage  treated  as  a  basket  plant, 
both  foliage  and  flowers  oeing  well  displayed  under 
such  oonditions,  but  grown  in  a  5-inch  pot,  with 
the  aide  shoots  removed,  it  forms  a  Gloxinia-like 
plant  now  full  of  flowera     The  leaves,  which  are 
roondish  oblong  in  shape,  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
long,  have  their  surface  puckered  and  are  deep 
metallic  green   in  colour,  with  the    midrib  and 
principal  veins  of  a  silvery  whiteness,  these  last 
standing  out  conspicuously  against  the  darkened 
surface  of  the  rest  of  the  leaf.     The  flowers  them- 
eelvea,  borne  on  rather  long  stalks,  are  tubular  in 
shape,  with  the  five-lobed  expanded  mouth  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  across,  and  of  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  bright  rosy  scarlet.      In  common  with 
many  members  of  the  same  order  a  succession  of 
flowers  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.    This 
Episcia  was  introduced  from  Columbia  thirty  years 
ago,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  new  in  gardens. 
Before  its  discqver^  the  late  Dr.  Berthold  Seemann 
was  the  means  of  introducing  Episcia  chontalensis 
from  Nigaragua  in  the  year  1867.     In  this  the 
flowers  are  lilac,  with  a  yellowish  centre.     Given 
stove  treatment  these  plants  are  of  very  easy  pro- 
pagation and  culture.    Thouah  now  inoludea  in 
the  genus  Episcia,  they  were  first  distributed  and 
are   generally    known    by   the   generic   name  of 
Cyrtodeira.— H.  P. 

Nepenthes  ventrlOOBa.— Few  Nepenthes 
are  more  distinct  than  this,  which  is  a  native  of  the 
Fhillipines.  In  the  first  place  the  shape  of  the 
pitcher  is  striking,  broad  at  both  ends  it  gradually 
tapers  until  in  the  middle  it  is  quite  narrow  ;  its 
colour  is  clear  pale  green  with  a  red  margin  to  the 
mouth.  The  leaves  are  narrow,  short,  and  of 
good  substance,  quite  leathery  to  the  touch.  They 
are  a  good  green  colour  with  a  pale  mid-rib.  The 
culture  of  Nepenthes  has  sadly  fallen  off  during 
late  years,  but  if  anything  can  m  done  to  encourage 
their  reappearance  in  gardens,  such  species  as 
N.  ventripgof^  wof^ld  do  so.    It  is  ^  ornament  to 


any  plant  stove.  I  believe  this  Nepenthes  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  through  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew. 

Kleinia  Galplnl.  — Many  a  cool  house 
would  be  the  brighter  at  the  present  time  for  the 
inclusion  of  a  few  plants  of  the  South  African 
Kleinia  Galpini.  It  has  narrow  fleshy  leaves  about 
3  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  wide,  and  bears  small 
heads  of  orange-coloured  flowers.  Plants  remain 
in  bloom  for  quite  two  months,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  many  greenhouse  flowers  of 
autumn.  Kleinia  Galpini  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  without  difficulty. 

StenOjBTlOttiS  lonsrlfOlla.— "  They  grow 
like  Daisies,*'  such  was  a  remark  made  to  me 
recently  by  an  Orchid  grower  who  cultivates  the 
Stenogiottis  very  successfully.  Whether  everyone 
finds  this  to  be  the  case  is  perhaps  doubtful 
However,  they  are  certainly  not  aifficult  of  culture, 
and  no  one  with  a  greenhouse  that  can  be  heated 
on  a  frostv  night  need  fail  to  grow  them  welL  The 
small  Orchid  grower  is  usually  very  conservative, 
and  restricts  his  skill  to  the  culture  of  some  half- 
dozen  sorts.  This  is  rather  a  pity,  for  there  are 
others  that  he  mi^ht  grow  equally  well,  and 
Stenogiottis  lon^folia  is  one  of  them.  It  is  a 
terrestrial  Orchid,  that  is  to  say,  it  derives  its 
nourishment  from  soil  alone,  and  a  native  of  South 
Africa.  Small  pots  or  pans  and  a  mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould  are  best  suited  to  its  culture.  If 
the  latter  are  used  several  plants  must  be  placed 
together.  Less  water  is  required  during  winter 
than  when  growth  is  active,  but  it  must  not  be 
altogether  withheld.  This  Orchid  is  of  robust 
growth,  and  when  in  good  health  bears  erect 
racemes  of  flowers  18  inches  to  2  feet  high.  In 
colour  the  latter  are  light  purple.  They  are  freely 
produced,  and  if  a  number  of  plants  are  srown  a 
pretty  group  of  them  can  be  arrangeo.  The 
variety  alba  is  also  worth  growing  to  place  among 
plants  of  the  type,  and  splendens,  also  a  variety 
of  lonffifolia,  has  rose-purple  flowers  and  is  of 
unusually  robust  growth. — A.  P.  H. 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 


LABUENUM    CAEAMANICUM. 

NO  more  striking  example  can  be  imagined 
of  two  species  of  one  genus  of  hardy 
shrubs  differine  to  such  a  marked 
degree  from  each  other  as  this  species 
and  our  well-known  friend  Laburnum 
vulgare,  for  in  the  latter  case  good- 
sized  trees  are  formed  which  bear  dense,  axiUary, 
pendulous  racemes  of  golden  flowers  during  late 
spring,  while  the  latter  is  onl  v  a  loose-growing  shrub 
a  few  feet  high,  with  small,  ternate,  Cytisus-like 
leaves  and  large,  loose,  terminal  panicles  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  borne  during  late  autumn, 
October  being  the  month  in  which  the  flowers  are 
at  their  beft.  It  is  a  rare  as  well  as  an  interesting 
shrub,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  1879.  It 
is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  and  makes  a  few  long 
branches,  rather  stiff  in  texture.  The  flowers,  as 
previously  stated,  are  yellow  and  in  upright 
terminal  inflorescences.  The  plant  is  not  in 
general  cultivation,  though  it  is  to  be  found 
mentioned  occasionally  in  catalogues.  It  likes' 
good  loam,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  similar  manner 
to  most  of  the  Cytisus. 

THE  SPINDLE  TBEK 
Though  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
Spindle  Tree  (Euonymus  europsus)  cannot  be  said 
to  be  at  all  ornamental,  it  is  very  showy  when 
smothered  with  ripe  fruit  in  autumn,  and  the 
leaves  change  to  deep  red  before  they  fall,  while 
for  certain  positions  it  is  also  worth  growing  as  a 
specimen  bush.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
a  common  shrub  in  hedgerows,  where  it  is  usually 
grown  as  a  bush  6  feet  to  12  feet  high.  When  in 
gardens,  however,  the  cultivation  and  perhaps 
better  soil  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  it  grows 
upwards  of  20  feet  in  height,  making  a  small  tree. 
The  leaves  are  more  or  less  ovate,  and  of  no  special 
interest  e:(cept  when  brightly  coloured  in  autumn. 


The  flowers  are  small,  ffreen,  and  inconspicuous, 
and  are  usually  followed  oy  a  ffood  display  of  fruit. 
When  ripe,  the  capsules  are  deep  rose  or  reddish 
colour,  and  as  they  open  disclose  tne  orange-coloured 
seeds  within,  the  two  colours  forming  a  striking 
contrast.  In  addition  to  the  type  there  are  a 
number  of  varieties  differing  either  in  the  colour  of 
their  leaves  or  their  fruit.  £.  e.  var.  atropurpureus 
has  purplish  leaves,  K  e.  aucubfefolius  cream 
variegated  leaves,  fruotu-albo  white  fruits,  fructu- 
violacea  violet  fruits,  and  so  on.  As  the  Spindle 
Tree  does  not  require  any  particular  care,  it  grows 
well  in  a  variety  of  soils,  fruits  freely  in  most 
seasons,  and  is  inexpensive;  it  is  excellent  for 
plantations  and  other  places  where  a  bright  touch 
of  colour  is  required  in  autumn. 

CLEMATIS  GRATA. 
In  many  respects  this  species  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  C.  Vitalba,  the  Traveller's  Joy  of 
our  hedgerows,  to  the  American  C.  virginiana,  and 
to  one  or  two  others  which  form  a  distinct  set,  and 
are  all  autumn  flowering.  Of  the  set,  it  is  by  far 
the  most  ornamental  and  distinct,  while  it  is  also 
the  most  uncommon.  Loudon  mentions  it  as 
flowering  in  the  Physic  Garden  at  Chelsea  as  long 
ago  as  1833,  but  very  few  appear  to  have  the  true 
thing.  At  Kew  a  mass  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
Clematis  collection.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other 
climbing  species  and  varieties,  it  has  a  number  of 
rough  Oak  branches  to  ramble  over,  and  so  forms 
a  picturesque  and  informal  mass.  It  is  easily 
distinguished  from  surrounding  species  by  its 
large  deep  green  leaves.  These  are  pinnate,  and 
have  &ve  leaflets  each,  the  leaflets  being  ovate  aiid 
acuminate,  and  slightly  hairy.  The  upper  half  of 
each  leaflet  is  serrated,  the  lower  half  beinff  entire. 
The  flowers  aopear  during  September  and  October, 
and  are  in  large, .  loose,  axillary  inflorescences, 
some  of  which  are  18  inches  or  more  Ions.  The 
flowers  are  an  inch  or  so  across,  the  sepab  being 
four  in  number  and  very  narrow,  purplish  on  the 
outside  and  white  within.  The  stamens  are 
numerous,  half  an  inch  long  and  white,  and  these 
form  the  showy  part  of  the  flower.  It  is  a 
Himalayan  species,  and  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  1831.  For  covering  a  rough  fence  or  for 
growing  on  tree  branches  12  feet  or  so  high  it  is 
excellent,  and  is  well  worth  a  trial  in  gardens 
where  it  does  not  exist  at  present. 

W.  Dallimose. 


RHODODENDBONS  AND  THE  SEASON. 
Thv  present  year  has  proved  to  be  a  record  one  in 
the  extent  and  quantity  of  the  rainfall,  and  com- 
plaints are  general  of  its  ruinous  effect  on  crops  of 
every  description,  especially  those  on  low-lying 
and  heavy  lands.  Here  on  our  dry,  sandy  peat  we 
have  not' suffered  at  all  from  the  excessive  rains ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  our  stock  has 
done  much  better  this  season  than  it  has  for  some 

{rears  past.  Rhododendrons  especially  having  made 
ong,  stout  growths,  which  have  ripened  up  much 
better  than  was  expected  ;  the  buds  are  also  more 
numerous  than  appeared  likely  at  one  time.  On 
the  drier  ground  the  Rhododendrons  have  set  buds 
extremely  well,  but  in  the  low-lying  and  wetter 
around  the}'  are  not  so  prominent.  The  series  of 
frosts  experienced  in  April  badly  cut  some  of  the 
earlier  sorts  in  the  low  ground,  and  these,  though 
they  have  made  good  growths,  have  not  set  buds 
at  all  well.  In  addition  to  the  flower-buds  being 
cut,  the  young  shoots  which  were  just  on  the  move 
were  blackened  and  spoilt,  and  consequently  the 
plants  had  to  grow  from  later  and  weaker  ouds, 
which  have  not  developed  sufficiently  to  form 
flower-buds  in  such  quantity  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
set  of  flower- buds  this  year  has  been  an  agreeable 
surprise,  as,  up  to  the  middle  of  August  it  looked 
as  if  there  would  be  a  great  scarcity  of  buds  all 
round,  but  it  has  luckily  turned  out  to  be  well  over 
the  averaae,  and  certainly  far  above  our  expecta- 
tions. The  season  has  been  an  ideal  one  for  the 
planting  out  of  the  youns  stock,  about  30,000  of 
which  were  put  out  at  the  end  of  July,  and  are 
now  looking  uncommonly  well  and  fit  to  stand  the 
winter.    Other  classes  of  plants  have  aJso  done 
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well,  Yews,  Hollies,  aad  C!onifer{e  especially,  the 
majority  of  which  have  made  as  much  growth  this 
year  as  they  usually  do  in  two  average  ones ;  but  I 
have  heard  several  complaints  of  how  badly  these 
have  done  this  year,  especially  on  heavy  clay  lands 
or  in  low-lying  districts. 
Bagshoty  Surrey.  J.  Clark. 


AN  ARTISTS   NOTE-BOOK. 

NYMPH^A   GEORGE   HUSTER. 

SO  far  as  we  know  this  Nymphaea  has 
flowered  in  three  gardens  only  in 
Britain,  namely,  Gunnersbury  House 
Gardens,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and 
Cherkeley  Court  Gardens,  near 
Leatherhead.  Our  drawing  was 
made  from  a  plant  growing  in  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild's  garden  at  Gunnersbury.  The 
flowers  are  very  beautiful,  rich  rose  coloured, 
and  a  tin^e  of  purple  is  noticeable  also.    They 

rn  at  night  and  close  early  in  the  morning, 
however, 
the^  are  cut 
while    open  _ 

and    placed  ^ « 

in  water 
they  do  not 
close,  and 
will  last  for 
several  days. 
This    Nym- 

ghsea  is  a 
y  b  r  i  d 
raised  by 
Mr.  Dreer, 
Philadel- 


market,  prices  were  favourable.  But,  as  was 
to  be  expected  after  such  a  wet  season,  main 
cro]^  and  late  varieties  are  under  the  average 
in  size  and  badly  diseased.  The  notion  of  any 
one  variety  being  absolutely  disease  -  proof 
under  all  conditions  is  misleading.  In  practice 
we  find  that  the  best  remedy  is  to  select  clean, 
well-matured  tubers.  These,  combined  with 
good  cultivation,  change  of  seed,  and  change 
of  situation,  will  repay  large  and  small  growers. 
Early  varieties  that  find  much  favour  in  this 
district  are  Sutton's  Ninety-fold,  May  Queen, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Early  Puritan, 
Harbinger,  Ringleader,  and  English  Beauty,  a 
variety  that  well  deserves  consideration.  With 
us  a  good  strain  of  the  old  Ashleaf  Kidney  still 
holds  a  place  among  the  best  early  varieties 
where  really  good  quality  is  a  consideration. 
Among  the  late  sorts  we  favour  Veitch's 
Maincrop,  British  Queen,  Longworthy,  Mag- 
num Bonum,  Up-to-date,  Reliance,  Discovery, 
Schoolmaster,  Satisfaction,  and  Abundance. 
We  grow  one  or  two  other  varieties,  but  cannot 
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phia, U.S.A..  " -, 

and  flowerea  / 
this  year  for 
the  first 
time  in  this 
country.  It 
was  Mown 
before  the 
Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  recently,  but 
no  award  was  matle  to  it.^  pro- 
bably because  the  flowers  shown 
were  not  at  their  best  It  is  safe 
to  predict,  however,  that  its 
beauty  and  valut*  will,  before  long,  be  recog- 
nised. The  leaves  are  round  and  about  1 8  inches 
in  diameter.  It  grows  and  flowers  freely.  Mr. 
James  Hudson  has  had  it  in  flower  for  the 
past  two  months  at  Gunnersbury.  A  heated 
tank  is  necessary  for  its  successful  culture,  but 
the  lovely  flowers  are  a  generous  reward. 


DISEASE  .  RESISTING 
POTATOES. 

The  Potato  crop  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland 
has  been  on  the  whole  rather  under  the  average 
this  year.  No  crop  is  more  sensitive  to  bad 
weather  conditions  than  the  Potato,  and  the 
season  we  have  just  passed  through  has  been 
about  as  bad  as  it  could  well  be.  Spring  frosts 
retarded  early  growth,  and  during  the  summer 
months  the  want  of  sunshine  and  excessive 
rains  hindered  the  full  development  of  field 
and  garden  crops  edike,  so  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, the  yield  all  over,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  is  undoubtedly  under  the  usual 
standard.  Early  varieties  have  given  the  best 
results,  and  in  most  cases  were  comparatively 
free  from  disease.  Large  growers  in  this  dis- 
trict do  not  complain  of  the  early  liftings,  and, 
though  quite  ten  days  late  in  getting  into  the 
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as  yet  write  of  them  from  experience. — John 
MACKINNON,  TerregUs  Gardens^  Dumfries^ 
N,B. 

As  soon  as  lifting  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  me  to  say  which  varieties  are  best  I 
will  write  you  again.  We  are  growing  several 
varieties  new  to  me  this  season,  some  of  which 
are  ^ood  and  others  not  worth  culture. 
Denbigh  Castle  is  the  worst  of  them  all. — 
John  Dunn,  Royal  Kitchen  Garden,  Windsor. 

I  NOTICE  that  a  correspondent  invites  readers 
of  The  Garden  to  give  their  experience  of  the 
disease-resisting  qualities  of  varieties  of  Pota- 
toes they  may  grow.  I  strongly  advise  all  so 
disposed  to  wait  before  they  commit  themselves 
to  opinions  too  hastily.  I  have  found  already 
this  season  that  many  tubers  apparently  per- 
fectly sound  when  lifted  have,  either  later  or 
else  when  peeled  for  cooking,  shown  grave 
evidence  of  disease.  If  replies  are  held  over 
until  Christmas,  then  they  may  be  assumed  to 

have  a  fairly  safe  basis.    Let  it  be  clearly  last  aying  ouii.    a  somewmn.  ucw  '?t;'mj 
understood  that  there  is  no  variety  existing '  coming  to  the  front,  The  Factor,  wmcfi  fl«» 


which  is  in  its  leafage  quite  di8ea8e-resi8% 
Some  may  be  less  readily  affected  in  the  tips 
than  others,  but  all  succumb  finally.  It  jg 
rather  absurd  to  write  of  a  variety  as  diseue. 
proof  because  it  has  been  grown  only  two 
years.  Plenty  of  varieties  have  been  put  into 
commerce  that  seemed  to  be  diseafie-proof  for 
five  years,  and  then  failed.  I  fear  the  term 
**  disease-resisting  ^  must  ever  be  but  a  reUtiTe 
one.    None  is  absolutely  such.— A  Deaii. 

Although  we  have  had  a  bad  season  the 
Potato  crop  has  been  wonderfully  free  from 
disease  in  this  district  Of  all  the  varieties  ve 
cultivate  in  the  gardens  here  I  would  ^Te 
preference^  taking  quality  and  good  croppiog 
into  consideration,  to  Sutton's  Abuoduioe. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  disease  in  Potatoes  is 
to  continue  hybridising  and  produce  new 
varieties  worthy  of  cultivation.  For  a  few 
years  seedlings  do  well  and  keep  quite  free 
from  disease.  Take  The  Champion  for  ad 
example.  For  years  there  was  no  better 
Potato  in  cultivation,  and  now  it  is  very  little 
grown.— David  Murray,  Culzean  Gardau, 
Mnyboh^  N.B. 

Haviko  been  (Engaged  for  the  past  two  weeki 
in  inspecting  the  crops  of  various  Potatoes,  I 
have  noticed  most  carefully  the  deep-seated 
cause   of   the   worst  diseased 
sorts.    One  batch  was  planted 
i       in    land     in    which   a  large 
n umber  of  old  Brussels  SproaU 
stems   had 
been  buried, 
and  at  tk 
time  of  lift- 
ing had  not 
thoroughly 
decayed,  the 
)  consequeiK* 

of  this  being 
that  the; 
were  siinplj 
swarmio^ 
with  tie 
^  little  flnte 

"^-^  maggot  tt 

often  met 
s^         with.    I 
noticed,  too, 
that  in  cases 
where  the 
manure  bad 
not   been 
properly 
shaken  cot 
hv  the  fork, 
but  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  l*!™!^^ 
the  disease  was  worse.    The  summer  has  been 
a  deluge  almost,  and  at   the  present  time 
growth  is  a  mass  of  decayed  rotten  sterna  1 
nave  ever  been  an  advocate  of  more  room 
between  the  rows,  and  this  year  I  am  mow 
than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  thia 
Allow  light  and  air  to  penetrate  between  tw 
rows  and  you  get  a  more  sturdy  growth,  better 
tubers,  and  a  far  heavier  crop  witn  a  minimum 
of  disease. — A.  B.,  Liverpool, 

This  has  been  an  exceptionally  wet  summer, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  autumn  continufi» 
the  same,  which  is  having  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  Potato  crop.  In  this  district  —  that  uj 
North  Lincolnshire— Potatoes  never  looifed 
better  and  more  promising  up  to  the  b^nw^ 
of  August,  when  there  were  no  signs  of  diseiw; 
but  now  whole  crops  are  practically  destioyefl 
in  low-lying  districts.  The  result  is  that  man; 
of  the  late  varieties  we  used  to  depend  upon  a» 
fast  dying  out    A  somewhat  new  yan^?.," 
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from  Scotland ;  it  is  a  ffood  cropper,  and  resisU, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  bad  inflaence  of  the 
wet  weather.  The  three  moat  popular  Potatoes 
at  present  are  King  Edward  the  Seventh. 
Ever^ood.  and  Northern  Star,  and  all  are  said 
to  resist  tne  baneful  disease.  The  latter  variety 
has  caused  quite  a  sensation  here,  and  although 
very  dear  its  cultivation  is  increasing.  — 
J.  Ga&dnss,  Eltham  Hall  GardenSy  Lincoln. 


THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

THE    GLADIOLUS. 
(Continued  from  page  253,) 

DOWN  here  in  the  south-east  of 
V  England  I  like  to  begin  planting 
I  as  soon  after  the  middle  of 
F  February  as  the  soil  vill  allow, 
commencing  with  the  Lemoinei, 
and  complete  planting  by  the 
first  week  in  May.  The  corms  are  put  in 
5  inches  deep  in  beds  4  feet  wide,  with  2  feet 
between  the  beds,  the  number  of  rows  in  each 
bed  depending  on  the  size  of  the  corms,  but 
for  convenience  in  staking,  weed- 
ing, and  getting  among  the  plants 
w&en  in  bloom  12  inches  apart 
each  way  between  the  large  corms 
should  be  allowed. 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  expe- 
rience aiS  to  the  date  for  plantmg 

in  the   north,  but  I  do  believe 

in  as  early  planting  as  possible. 

A  great    deal  depends  on    the 

dndna^    of    the   sub-soil,    but 

Gladimi  will  stand  a  lot  of  cold 

if  the  soil  is  not  wet  and  stodgy, 

provided    well    ripened    corms. 

which  have  been  kept  very  cool 

all     the     winter,    are    put    in. 

North   country  growers  should, 

liowever,  alwa^rs  stick  to  early- 
flowering  varieties  in  each 
aection. 

Staking  with  4  feet  or  5  feet 
bamboos  when  the  tops  appear, 

keeping    the   top   incn   of   soil 

bo»3    and   clean,  releasing   the 

imkes    from  the  sheaths  when 

tne  bracts    of  the  flowers    get 

caught  just  as  they  emerge^  and 

keeping  a  look  out  for  caterpillars 
in  the  opening  buds,  are  the 
chief  cultural  details  during  the 
season. 

In  late  October  and  November  lifting  should 
be  done  regardless  of  the  degree  of  maturity  of 
the  foliage,  though  naturally  one  would  lift 
the  yellow-leaved  plants  before  those  still  in 
active  growth.  A  mild  rainy  November  will 
often  start  the  conns  rerooting,  though  the 
tops  may  still  be  quite  green.  A  dry  day 
should  be  chosen,  the  plants  lifted  entire,  the 
labels  tied  on,  and  the  whole  batch  spread  out 
b  single  layers  in  a  dry  shed  to  mature.  Pro- 
tection must  be  given  against  actual  frost. 
The  tops  when  dead  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  new  corm,  and  the  old  defunct  corm  below, 
with  its  withered  roots,  separated  by  a  sharp 
PuU,  when,  if  the  new  corm  is  mature,  a 
clean  dry  scar  is  left,  a  natural  line  of 
J<eparation  between  the  two  conns  having 
bc^n  naturally  effected  by  the  formation  of 
^  few  layers  of  brittle  cork  cells  during  the 

drying  process. 

^    The  offsets  or  spawn,  if  to  be  preserved  for 

^creasing  the  stock,  should  be  put  into  a  small 

^per  bagand  labelled.  Offsets  attached  firmlv 
to  the  corm  when  lifting  are  best  left  on  till 
cleaning  up  takes  place.    The  number  and  size 


of  these  offsets  varjr  much ;  often  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  yield  none,  while  rubbishy 
plants  may  yield  dozens.  While  out  of  the 
ground  the  corms  should  be  kept  as  dry  and 
cool  as  possible.  When  dry  tliey  will  bear 
safely  several  degrees  of  frost,  but  in  a  damp 
store-house  immature  ones  get  mouldy  and  rot 
and  mature  ones  root  prematurely.  If  loose, 
then  shallow  wooden  boxes  where  the  corms 
can  be  spread  in  single  layers  are  the  best 
receptacles.    As  regards 

Diseases  there  are  several  fuujgoid  para- 
sites ;  one  auite  common  in  this  country 
appears  on  tne  leaves  during  the  summer  as 
brown  spots.  Sometimes  tne  plant  srows 
through  the  attack,  but  often  the  spotted  area 
spreads,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  whole 
plant  dies.  On  lifting  in  the  autumn  the 
corm  is  found  to  be  either  a  rotten  mass  or 
else  spotted  with  what  I  believe  is  the  resting 
stage  of  the  fungus.  I  find  that,  except  in 
severe  cases,  if  the  spots  are  picked  out  with 
the  point  of  a  knife  and  the  wound  dusted 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  (quicklime  and 
sulphur  the  corm  grows  away  in  the  spring, 
ana  often  a  choice  variety  is  saved  in  this  way. 


be  bought  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  : 


Qnmcl  Rouge 
L'looendie 
Prof.    Maxime 

Coma 
lona  (Burrell) 
Martial  (Barrel)) 

Bitarre  van. 
Comedy  (Burrell) 
Hespende 
Pamre 
Amltie 


Olaire  de  Fea 

Mme.  Poiret 

Pyramide 

Pasteur 

LileT 

OiMUe 


WhiUt. 
Hilda  (Barrel!) 
Dora  Craven 

(Borrell) 
Cjqjiet  (Barrell) 
Shakipeare 


YeUowt. 
Dlademe 
Bernice  (Barrell) 
Caailda        ,, 
K.MilDer(Keliray) 
Rajah 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  incomplete  list  of 
the  finest  varieties.  It  only  pretends  to  give 
two  dozen,  which  average  not  more  than  lOd. 
each.  None  are  more  than  2s.,  and  some  5d. 
and  6d.,  but  all  are  very  beautiful 

Thanet  W.  C.  Bull. 


ROSES  AND  SUMMER  BEDS  AT  GIRTOM   COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGB. 


The  best  preventive  (cure  there  is  none  so  far) 
is  to  grow  the  plants  on  a  fresh  site  if  possible 
every  year,  and  clean  the  old  sites  with  a  crop 
of,  sav,  Cauliflower  or  early  Potatoes  ;  at  least, 
such  has  been  my  experience.  Wireworm  and 
the  daddy  grub  or  leather  iacket  when  trouble- 
some must  be  trapped  in  the  usual  way  with  a 
few  bits  of  Rape  cake  attached  to  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  and  just  buried  in  the  soil. 
Qladioli  may  be  raised  from 

Seed  by  anyone  having  the  patience  to  wait 
two  or  three  years  for  a  spike  of  bloom.  Both 
seed  and  spawn  are  best  sown  outdoors  under 
hand  lights  in  April,  coveriog  with  an  inch 
of  gritty  soil.  Tne  resulting  cormlets  need 
identical  treatment  to  the  large  corms,  only 
they  can  be  planted  much  more  thickly  and 
only  2  inches  deep  their  second  year.  Seed 
can  be  bought  or  saved  by  one's  self  if  artificial 
pollenating  be  performed,  cultivation  having 
enlarged  the  parts  of  the  flower  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  rare  to  get  a  capsule  from 
flowers  left  entirely  to  the  visits  of  insects.    I 


give  now  a 
Selection  of 


Good  Varibtiis  which  can 


A  GARDEN  AT  GIRTON,  CAMBRIDGE. 

That  a  garden  is  the  purest  of  all  haman  pleasures 
has  never  heen  more  truly  exemplified  thaa  in  the 
case  of  the  garden  of  which  a  comer  is  here  shown. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  a  great  pasture  field  with 
hedgerow  trees  was  all  that  met  the  eye  of  the 
student  who  looked  out  from  the 
new  college  of  Girton,  and  the 
austerity  was  perhaps  in  keeping 
with  the  beffinniuffs  of  a  new 
movement.  The  student  of  tonlay 
approaches  the  building  with  its 
manycreepers  along  a  drive  of  Limes 
and  Chestnuts  alre^y  old  enough  to 
he  imposing.  On  either  side  exten- 
sive lawns  that  show  a  vivid  green 
against  velvet  clumps  of  Pines  are 
skirted  by  a  wild  woodland  path 
bordered  by  trees  in  every  stage 
of  growth,  from  the  oriffinaf  hedge- 
row Elms  and  Oaks  down  to  the 
latest  variety  of  flowering  shrub. 
This  path,  which  runs  round  the 
entire  property,  some  33  acres  in 
extent,  encircles  the  golf  course, 
vegetable  gardens,  and  orchards, 
the  pond  with  its  swans  and  coots, 
the  hockey  field,  and  a  fine  avenue 
of  young  Wych  Elms,  one  of  the 
back  approaches  of  the  college. 
Thanks  to  the  gardening  skill  of  the 
mistress,  Miss  Welch,  what  was 
once  the  wilderness  blossoms  like 
the  Rose,  from  the  moment  when 
the  first  Aconite  shows  its  welcome 
head,  through  the  long  series  of 
annuals  and  perennials— Rose,  Car- 
nation, Centian,  Shirley  Poppy — 
everywhere  masses  of  blazing 
colour  and  fragrant  scent,  until  autumn  with  hardy 
Chrysanthemum  and  Michaelmas  Daisy  gives 
warning  of  the  bleak  moment  when  alone  the 
Jasmine  blooms  in  a  golden  shower,  defying  the 
winter.  And  so  year  in  year  out  this  garden  is 
never  without  some  si|;n  of  grace  to  entitle  it  to 
the  high  place  it  holds  m  the  happy  associations  of 
students  of  the  college. 

£.  £.  Constance  Jomes. 
Qirion  College,  Canibridge. 


FLOWERS  IN  PARK  LANE,  HYDE 
PARK 
This  has  been  a  most  unfavourable  season  for 
bedding  arrangements,  but  still  the  display  in 
Park  Lane  on  the  whole  has  been  satisfactory. 
Some  good  beds  noted  on  a  recent  visit  are  worthy 
of  mention.  The  bri|;ht  mauve-purple  Heliotrope 
President  Garfield  with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Mme.  CrouBse  made  an  effective  association.  Pink 
Pelarffonium  Mrs.  Turner  with  Nicotiana  affinis 
was  flSso  good,  and  tall  Heliotrope  and  Lantana 
Drap  d'Or  margined  with  the  pretty  Gazania 
splendens  variegata  were  very  fine.  Springing  out 
of  a  groundwork  of  white  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Ivy-leaved   Galilee   looked  effective,  as  also  didi 
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THE    GARDEN. 
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Chrysanthemum  Flora,  Daotylis  glomerata,  and 
Lao  tana  delicatissima  in  a  carpet  of  Harrison's 
Musk.  Beds  of  light  and  dark  coloured  Lantanas, 
carpeted  with  the  beautiful  Viola  Blue  Bell, 
deserve  notice,  while  very  good  was  an  arrange- 
ment of  Fuchsias  sracilis  and  Sunray,  carpeted 
with  a  purple  Viola  and  dotted  with  a  golden- 
leaved  Fuchsia.  Scarlet  and  crimson  tuberous 
Begonias  with  Melianthus  major  and  Daotylis- 
elomerata,  edged  with  Sanvitalia,  made  a  bright 
Bed  also. 

Very  fine  were  mixed  Cockscombs  with  Draosenas 
and  the  elegant  Grevillea  robusta,  while  mixed 
Cockscombs  were  well  placed  with  Lilium 
speciosum  rubrum.  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis, 
carpeted  with  Ageratum,  was  bright ;  and  so,  too, 
was  the  beautiful  leaved  Acalypha  musaica 
associated  with  Erythrinas  and  Montbretias. 
Groups  of  Phormium  tenax  variegata,  Agapanthus, 
Hydrangeas,  and  Heliotropes  were  admired  also. 

Quo. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


REICHSGRAF  E.  VON   KESSELSTATT 
ROSE. 


^F  all  the  tinted  and  Picotee-edged 
Roses  I  question  if  there  is  one  of 
more  exquisite  beauty  than  this.  I 
am    afraid   its   i>opularity  will    be 


o 

X^_^X  somewhat  marreici  hy  its  long  name. 
It  seems  a  pity  when  there  are  so 
many  simple  names  availaole  why  Roses  should  be 
so  hampered.  This  beautiful  variety  has  a  brilliant 
carmine  edgine,  which  is  accentuated  by  the  creamy 
yellow  ground  colour,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
pleasing  colours,  it  is  a  good  though  somewhat 
spreading  grower.  If  we  can  obtain  decorative 
Koses  of  the  compact  habit  of  Mme.  Antoine  Mari, 
&c.,  they  will  be  a  great  boon.  Though  the  Rose 
under  notice  cannot  be  commended  for  its  habit, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  all  who  see  it  will  desire  to 
possess  plants.  P. 

This  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  more  grown.  Intro- 
duced b^  the  well-known  firm  of  P.  Lambert  in 
1898,  it  IS  only  now  finding  its  way  into  the  cata- 
logues of  our  largest  trade  growers.  The  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  but  most  brilliant  in  their 
colouring.  An  accurate  description  is  not  easy, 
but  writing  with  a  flower  before  me  I  should  say 
that  on  a  ground  of  pale  yellow  they  gradually 
shade  into  deep  rose  until  the  edffe  of  the  petal  is 
carmine  with  a  metallic  lustre.  Altogether  a  very 
beautiful  Tea,  a  good  grower,  and  highly  scented. 
In  shape  and  general  outline  it  is  reminiscent  of 
Anna  Chatron,  and  it  would  make  an  excellent 
contrast  to  that  Rose. 


a  strong  srower,  in  fact  one  might  say  climbing, 
but  as  a  big  bush  it  is  a  pretty  object.  Just  a 
centre  stake  is  then  sufficient,  and  even  this  is  not 
wanted  after  the  first  two  or  three  years,  as  the 
growths  support  themselves.  Anyone  not  having 
wall  space  available  need  not  despair  of  growing 
the  many  charming  Roses  to  be  found  among  the 
climbing  sorts.  In  my  opinion  walls  would  often 
appear  more  beautiful  when  draped  with  other 
creepers,  using  Roses  for  pillars,  arches,  &c.,  where 
their  beauty  is  made  the  most  of.  P. 


MARIE  PAVIC?  PAVIE?  FAVIE? 
This  delightful  little  Polyantha  Rose,  with  its 
pale  flesh,  rose-centred  flowers,  was  introduced  in 
1889  by  M.  Alegatiere,  long  enough  ago,  one  would 
think,  for  its  correct  name  to  be  known  and 
generally  recognised.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
National  Rose  Society's  official  catalogue  under  the 
second  of  the  above  names,  and  so  figures  in  most 
of  the  trade  catalogues.  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  correct  name  is  as  written  in 
full  above,  Marie  Pavic.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  any  definite  information  on  the  subject  ?  It 
is  a  pity,  I  think,  for  an  error  to  be  perpetuated 
even  in  such  a  small  matter  as  the  substitution  of 
the  fifth  for  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
other  name  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 

Hkbbkbt  E.  Moltnbux. 


ROSA    RUGOSA   VAR.   AGNES   EMILY 
CARMAN. 

This  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  is  just  like  the  plain  Rugosa,  but  the  flowers 
have  more  petals  and  are  of  a  deep  vivid  crimson 
colour.  It  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Storrs,  Harrison, 
and  Co.,  nurserymen  of  this  country,  and  named  in 
compliment  to  Mrs.  Carman,  the  wife  of  my 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Elbert  S.  Carman, 
editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  I  think  more  of 
this  Rose  than  of  any  other  Rugosa  extant,  and  last 
year  bought  and  planted  every  plant  of  it  I  could 
get  hold  of,  and  this  year  I  have  given  orders  for 
every  plant  that  can  be  spared  of  it.  Why  do  not 
you  folks  in  Britain  ^row  it  ?  Do  not  plant  it  as 
you  would  a  Jacqueminot  or  a  Nevron,  out  make 
ffreat  shrubbery  masses  of  it,  and  then  your  neigh- 
bours a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  will  come  right 
over  to  see  what  sort  of  vivid  red  flowers  you  have 
got  there.    Try  it.  W.  Falconer. 

AUegheny  Cemetery ^  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


ROSE  MME.  MARIE  LA  VALLEY. 
Ths  value  and  beauty  of  this  Rose  are  not 
sufficiently  known.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  semi- 
double,  yet  by  the  formation  of  its  petals  the  flower 
appears  almost  full.  A  pleasing  tint  at  all  times, 
I  think  it  is  best  in  autumn  when  the  glowing 
carmine-pink  contrasts  so  beautifully  with  the 
snowy  white  base  of  the  petals.   This  Biose  is  really 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 


JOTTINGS    FROM    AMERICA. 

XANTHOCERAS  SORBIFOLIA.  —  Your 
reference  to  this  beautiful  little  tree 
(page  407)  prompts  me  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  experience  with  it.  I 
have  grown  it  continuously  since  1878  ; 
in  fact,  had  the  first  plant,  so  far  as  I 
know,  brought  into  this  country.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  with  us,  will  stand  10^  below  zero  with  im- 
punity, and  will  thrive  admirably  in  any  ordinarily 
good  garden  soil.  It  has  fruited  abundantly  with 
me,  and  I  have  raised  hundreds  of  plants  from  our 
own  grown  seed.  Plants  a  foot  high  bloom,  and  they 
bloom  copiously  every  year  for  ever  after.  In  due 
time  it  becomes  a  small  tree.  Besides  being  a 
capital  outdoor  garden  plant,  it  is  one  of  our  stan- 
dard shrubs  for  forcing;  for  Easter.   If  ' 


slowly  we  bloom  it  in  the  greenhouse  just  as  wel 
as  out  of  doors.  But  on  account  of  its  long,  thick, 
fleshy  yellow  roots  we  cannot  crowd  them  into 
conveniently  small  pots ;  instead  we  put  say  three 
3-feet  high  plants  together  into  a  9-inch  or  10-inch 

Sot,  and  in  this  way  get  nice  specimens ;  but  the 
owers  are  of  no  use  for  cutting,  they  fade  too 
soon.  This  Xanthoceras  has  now  become  one  of 
the  common  shrubs  or  small  trees  in  our  nurseries, 
and  is  as  cheap  as  Spiraeas. 

Gardens  of  Jamaica. — I  am  much  interested  in 
reading  of  these,  and  hope  your  esteemed  corre- 
spondent may  long  continue  nis  notes.  Jamaica  is 
one  of  the  most  beiskutiful  islands  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  I  was  disanpointed  there  with  the 
absence  of  big  trees.  Much  of  the  arborescent 
beauty  of  the  island  is  exotic,  for  instance  the 
Bread  Fruit  trees,  Akee  Apple,  and  the  Mangoes. 
Speaking  of  the  "Scotchman  hug^ng  the  Creole  " 
(page  72),  I  believe  it  was  a  species  of  Clusia  the 
folks  in  Jamaica  told  me  was  like  unto  a  Scotch 
attorney,  and  I  got  plants  and  grew  them  at  the 
Phipps  conservatories.  One  of  the  biggest  trees  is 
the  Silk  Cotton  tree,  but  1  believe  I  saw  as  big  ones 
in  the  Bahamas  as  are  the  giants  between  Kingston 
and  Spanish  Town.  And  the  Oranges  about  Man- 
deville  in  Central  Jamaica  were  delicious,  far  more 
so  than  those  of  California,  not  any  better  though 
than  those  of  Southern  Florida.  But  why  do  not 
you  make  a  more  systematic  decorative  use  of  your 
magnificent  palms  ?  Oh  !  your  Tree  Ferns,  forested 
ravines   of   them,   and  your  filmy  Ferns,  and  a 


hundred  other  species,  even  Bracken  as  Vioei  (« 
fact),  and  Gleichenias  intertwining  together  on  tbe 
sunny  mountain  slopes. 

Ipom(ea  RUBSo-ccERnuii  (page  72).~Thii  ii  u 
easy  to  raise  from  seeds  as  are  commoii  Maniac 
Glories,  and  it  grows  luxuriantly  in  wann  mm 
places  out  of  doors,  but  I  do  not  think  yosrEngliek 
summers  are  long  enough  for  it  to  bloom  in  tbe 
outside  garden,  therefore  you  had  better  treat  it  n 
an  indoor  Vine  after  the  way  of  L  Leari.  It  ii 
common  in  cataloffuea.  A  few  years  ago  & 
"  Heavenly  Blue  "  fpomsBa,  "  a  new  hybrid,"  cum 
from  a  California  garden  with  a  mat  flooriRh.  I 
was  then  chairman  of  the  NomencuitareC^ommitttt 
of  the  Society  of  American  Florists,  aod  bad  to 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  that  celestial  name,  for  tbe 
new  '*  Heavenly  Blue  "  was  nothing  more  or  \m 
than  my  old  friend — ^the  true  spedea— I.  nbn- 
ccerulea. 

West  Indian  Ipomceas.— How  awad  ace  time 
perennial  Morning  Glories  in  the  West  MieiiB 
winter.  There  are  blue  ones,  mauve  ones,  white 
ones,  and  big  bright  yellow  ones.  I  remember  with 
what  pleasure  I  gathered  the  seeds  of  the  nvml 
species  and  got  roots  of  some  of  them  and  bnra^i 
them  home  and  devotedly  cultivated  them.  Bot 
they  were  all  too  late- blooming  for  our  ootdov 
cultivation  ;  and  indoors  they  proved  barely  pro- 
fuse enough  to  be  of  service,  except  as  boUnial 
treasures.     They  all  grew  rampantly  thoogh. 

Cactus  viviparus  (page  108).  —  Your  note 
prompts  me  to  say  that  I  have  grown  every  ipeciei 
and  variety  of  Cactus  hardy  in  this  climate  ben 
out  of  doors,  and  my  experience  is  this :  All  (rf  the 
hardy  Opuntias  grow  splendidly  and  maltiply  n- 
ceedingly,  bloom  freely,  and  some  of  them  fnit 
heavily,  but  no  bunch  or  cushion  Cactas,  rach  u 
viviparus  or  Simpsoni,  is  of  permanent  dontiOD. 
They  may  do  well  the  first  year,  and  fairly  well  the 
second  season,  but  they  will  keep  dying  o£  The 
frost  heaves  them  out  of  the  ground  a  good  ded, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Opuntias,  no  matter  if  all  in 
heaved  out  in  winter,  they  root  afreab  in  ipring 
and  go  ahead  as  if  nothins  unusual  had  happeoed. 
But  the  loss  is  not  great,  for  we  can  buy  tbem  th; 
cheap  from  the  Colorado  collectors. 

Modern  Bothies.  —  When  I  look  upoo  Ihe 
beautiful,  commodious,  and  sanitary  bothiei  u 
shown  in  The  Garden  (pages  412-413)  and  \kak 
of  the  bothies  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when  I 
spent  the  first  ^ve  years  of  my  apprentice  ad 
journeyman  days,  I  note  the  change  with  pleisR. 
Such  modem  quarters  must  have  an  elevatios  vA 
ennobling  influence  on  the  young  men  domiciled  in 
them,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  every  bead  gar- 
dener in  the  country  will  use  his  earnest  endeafoon 
to  secure  for  the  young  men  under  him  a  decent 
habitation.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  fioo 
lodgings  make  good  gardeners,  but  I  do  ineist  that 
clean,  cosy  rooms  have  a  most  healthful  and  self- 
respecting  influence  on  young  men,  and  by  aQ 
means  stock  the  bothy,  no  matter  if  it  be  omyft 
one-man  affair,  with  a  few  good  standard  refefcoee 
works  on  horticulture,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
weekly  gardening  papers.  Thirty  years  ago  I  wri 
to  visit  Frogmore  frequently,  the  guest  of  my  dear 
old  friend  the  late  Mr.  D.  Murray,  the  indoor  fruit 
foreman  there,  and  I  have  a  verv  warm  aide  for 
that  splendid  garden  and  its  long  list  of  able  meo. 

Ivy-leaved  Pejlarooniums  (page  77). -Your 
illustration  reminds  me  of  these  lovely  flowers  M 
grown  in  the  f  ardens  of  California.  There  they 
are  hardy  all  the  year  round,  and  are  especialty 
fine  near  the  sea  coast.  They  cover  embankmraU, 
are  trained  on  low  trellises  as  if  they  were  a  hedge, 
they  are  used  as  vines  on  trellises,  and  one  of  w 
prettiest  effects  I  remember  was  in  OMmd^,  near 
San  Francisco,  where  a  great  blanket  of  this  P'^Itf* 
gonium  grew  over  a  Pear  tree,  and  hung  from  the 
lower  branches  like  a  drapery,  jost  like  your 
illustration,  a  mass  of  pink  and  white,  for  then 
were  two  plants. 

Verbenas  (page  82).— We  do  not  grow  naBied 
varieties  ;  we  grow  them  in  separate  eoloun  of 
mixed,  and  mostly  every  year  from  seed.  Id  order 
to  have  them  in  good  bloom  for  sale  in  May  ntf7 
florists  grow  them  from  cuttings,  but  red  epjd* 
and  ill-health  are  more  apt  to  affect  the  cn^p 
than  the  seedlings  before  planting-out  tima  Whiw 
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▼ariegated  Geraniums  (miut  I  say  Pelargoniums  ? ) 
set  into  a  ground  carpet  of  Verbena  venoaa  made  a 
stereotyped  flower-bed  of  my  boyhood,  and  it  is 
I»etty  too.  I  use  V.  venosa  very  lar^Iy  yet,  but 
never  in  a  flower-bed.  We  always  use  it  as  a  border 
to  new  shrubbery  beds  or  belts,  and  it  is  fine  for 
this  pnrpoee,  blooming;  continuously  from  June 
until  October.  We  raise  it  from  seed  every  year 
and  plant  the  seedlings  out  in  April. 

FiiOWKRS  roR  BuTTBRFLiKS  (page  21)  reminds 
me  that  the  diffarent  species  of  Liatris  are  a  great 
attraction  to  these  insects. 

Fraxinus   Ornus  (page   25).  —  This  is  hardy, 
STOWS  well,  and  blossoms  very  generously  with  us, 
bat  it  is  sorely  troubled  with  borers.    At  Dosoris, 
in  New  York,  I  had  F.  floribunda,  too,  in  fine  form. 
Ctdonia   Simon  I    may    not    be    uncommon    in 
Rngland,  but  it  is  not  at  all  common  here;  how- 
ever* it  is  the  deepest   crimson   coloured  variety 
I  know,  a  distinct   beauty,  and   worth  growing. 
We   got   ours  from   Anthony  Waterer,  and  they 
are  not  expensive.  W.  Falconer. 

Allegheny  Cemetery,  PitUburgh,  Pa, 


USES  OF  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  page  ii40, ) 
Oleacs^b. 
Ash   (Frazinus    excelsior).  —  This    tree  supplies 
ooe  of  the  most  useful  of  woods,  on  account  of  its 
toughness  and  elasticity.     An  Ash  pole  bears  a 
greater  strain  than  any  other  wood  of  the  same 
thickness,  hence  it  has  long  been  used  for  all  pur- 
poses requiring  lightness  and  strength,   such  as 
spears  and  handles    of   agricultural    implements. 
Ijhe  stumps  produce  an    excellent    coppice,    the 
shoots  being  cut  every  ^y^  or  six  years.    These 
Biake  excellent  packing-cases,  as  well  as  Hop-poles. 
Walking-sticks,  hoops,  baskets,  &c.,  are  made  of 
the  shoots.     The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  often 
veinedy  &c ,  and  is  used  tor  veneering.     The  leaves 
have  often  been  used  for  fodder.     Manna,  a  form 
of  sagar,  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of  several  species 
of  Ash,   including  the  British  one,  in  Southern 
Eiirope,  for  it  requires  a  hisher  temperature  than 
Britain  afifords.     It  differs  from  ordinary  sugar  in 
being  unable  to  undergo  fermentation.     It  is  mildly 
laxative,   and   included  in  the    British   Pharma- 
eop<£ia.      The  half -ripe    fruit   or    *'keys"    were 
formerly    eaten   pickled    as   a   salad,  and    were 
esteemed  for  their  supposed  medicinal 
falae. 

Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare).  —  The 
thief  use  of  this  shrub  or  tree  is  tor 
Ikedges,  which,  when  clipped,  grow  very 
oompact.  The  dark  black-purple  berries 
\iave  been  used  for  a  green-coloured  dye 
br  woollen  cloth. 

GSNTIANEf. 

Gentian  (Cientiana). — There  are  many 
species  of  this  genus  in  Swits^rland,  the 
hi^h  mountainous  ones  being  of  a  deep, 
I     bnlliant  blue  colour.     There  are  six  in 
>     England,    well    known   for    the    bitter 
qoiUities  of  their  roots.     The  Swiss  G. 
lutea  is  used  in   the  British   Pharma- 
copoeia, but  our  own  G.  Amorella  and 
G.  campestris  have  been  popular  astrin- 
.     geots. 

Centaury  (Ery threa  Centaurium)  is  a 
Uule  annual  with  rose-coloured  flowers, 
and  contains  a  bitter  principle  like  the 
Ocntians ;  hence  it  has  been  used  for  the 
nma  purposes,  as  tonics  and  febrifuges. 
It  is  ao  excellent  stomachic. 

Yellow  Centaury  (Chlora  perfoliata).  — 

^bis  plant  is  a  familiar  one  in  chalk 

(^Qntries,    easily   known  by  its    eight 

Mow  petals  and  perfoliate,  or  rather 

^oate,  leaves.      It  is  bitter  like   the 

^thars,  and  has  been  similarly  employed. 

,1     *t  ^so  yields  a  vellow  dye. 

,«     ^Backbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata).  — 

-Miis  is  an  aquatic  plant.     The  leaf  has 

^^ree   oval    leaflets,  with  a  sheathing 

^lalk.   The  flowers  form  a  racemr,  having 

^  fringed,   pinkish   white  corolla.     The 


leaves  in  this  case  are  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 
The  foliage  has  been  employed  in  place  of  Hops  as 
an  adulteration.  Though  fraudulent,  it  is  not 
injurious. 

BORAOIKACBiB. 

Viper's  Bugloss  (Echium).— The  word  "  Viper  "  is 
given  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  spots  on 
the  stem  to  those  on  a  viper ;  but  others  say  it  was 
the  shape  of  the  seed  that  resembled  the  head  of  a 
snake,  hence  on  the  doctrine  of  **  signatures"  or 
resemblances  the  plant  should  cure  snake  bites. 
Of  course,  it  has  no  such  power. 

Borage  (Borago  officinalis). — This  is  a  common 
South  European  weed  by  roadsides  in  Malta.  It 
was  at  one  time  hishly  appreciated  as  a  cordial 
and  for  catarrhs.  The  fresh  tops  are  still  put  into 
tankards  for  "cooling,"  this  being  due  to  the  nitrate 
of  potash  in  the  plant.  Gerarde,  in  his  *'  Herbal," 
1597,  savs :  **  Those  of  our  time  do  use  the  flowers 
in  salaos,  to  exhilarate  and  make  the  mind 
glad,  to  comfort  the  heart,  and  driving  away  of 
sorrow." 

Corafrey  (Symphytum  officinale).-— This  was  a 
famous  remedy  tor  wounds  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  called  Consolida,  Knytte-wort,  or  Knit- back. 
As  the  plant  abounds  in  mucila^  it  has  been  used 
like  Marsh  Mallow  as  an  emollient  for  intestinal 
troubles.  The  foliage  when  ^oung  is  often  eaten  in 
the  country  as  a  vegetable  ;  it  also  affords  excellent 
fodder  for  cattle. 

Gromwell  (Lithospermum). — The  nutlets  of  this 
plant  are  very  stony,  having  a  polished  silicious 
surface,  consequently  it  was  thought  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  remedy  for  the  stone.  L.  arvense, 
like  Alkanet,  yields  a  good  red  dye,  and  is  said  to 
be  employed  in  Sweden  for  this  purpose.  Linnaeus 
tells  us  that  the  women  of  Sweden  stain  their  faces 
with  it,  perhaps  in  lieu  of  rouge. 

Alkanet  (Anchusa).  —  A.  officinalis,  Bugloss, 
or  Ox-tongue,  as  this  word  means  in  Greek,  was 
formerly  much  used  as  a  cordial.  Alkanet  is  a 
purple  dye  obtained  from  the  root  of  A.  tinctoria, 
a  foreign  species. 

Hound's-tongue  (Cynoglossum).  —  This  plant 
smells  very  disagreeably  of  mice,  but  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine,  being  astringent  if  not  narcotic  as 
well.  The  very  disagreeable  odour  made  it  fall 
into  disrepute.  A  recipe  of  the  fourteenth 
century  says  :  **  For  him  that  may  not  well  speak, 
I  give  him  to  drink  Hound's-tongue." 
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"  Natare'i  tmile  or  frown 
Aj  cast  on  the«  U  beantiful." 

HE  ill  men  do  lives  after  them/ 
Fortunately,  so  does  the  good.  In 
the  nature  of  this  it  is  impossible 
for  the  new  to  rival  the  old  in 
interest  or  charm ;  the  modern 
and  the  picturesque  will  not  go 
hand-in- hand.  What  would  the  little  East 
Anglian  village  of  Blickling  be  worth  without 
the  good  deeds  and  good  works  of  our 
ancestors?  They  have  bequeathed  us  here  a 
pleasant  heritage.  Ever  since  King  Harold's 
time  the  village  of  Blickling  has  been  growing 
and  mellowing  in  beautj. 

**  Blickling"  is  spelt  m  many  different  ways, 
but  it  means  the  "  Beck- meadow/'  and  the  ola 
manor  house  where  once  King  Harold  lived, 
as  well  as  the  present  structure,  were  placea 
in  the  lowlands  lying  along  the  course  of  a 
stream  that  runs  from  Blickling  Mill  to 
Ingworth.  Blickling  Hall,  as  we  now  see  it, 
was  built  by  Sir  Henry  Hobart  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  park 
and  pleasure  grounds  cover  1,000  acres,  and 
are  graced  by  a  crescent-shaped  piece  of  water 
about  a  mile  long,  and  boraered  by  soft  green 
slopes  and  shady  tree& 

The  Hall  is  reached  after  a  short  drive  from 
the  market  town  of  Aylsham.  It  is  built  of 
fine  brick  with  stone  facings,  is  moated  and 
turreted,  and  has  a  clock  tower.  It  stands 
well  back  from  the  road,  and  is  approached  by 
a  wide  drive  flanked  by  long  lawns  and  broad 
Yew  hedges ;  behind  each  hed^e  a  row  of 
trees.  The  outbuildings  and  ancient  doorway 
remind  one  a  little  of  the  Cardinal's  Palace  at 
Hampton  Court. 

The  gardens  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  and  are  of  extreme  beauty,  but  they 
are  modern.  It  was  in  the  vear  1872  that 
Constance,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  laid  them 
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out  Before  that  time  a  long  gra^s  slope 
stretched  from  thia  part  of  the  house  to  a  grove 
of  trees  oo  the  highest  point  of  the  park,  but 
a  grt^at  .■?^torm  wrecked  the  Oak  trees,  and  after 
that  a  large  jjortion  of  ground  near  the  Hall 
was  levelled  and  so  arrangjed  that  the  Hawer 
garden  should  be  sheltered  from  winds,  though 
open  to  the  sunshine.  This  garden,  the  ground 
work  of  which  ia  Boft  line  turf,  lies  all  along 
the  frontage  of  the  library j  a  noble  apartment 
containing  pictures,  low  deep  seats,  and 
up  ward. -5  of  10/MK)  volumes.  It  takes  up  the 
whole  of  one  aide  of  the  house.  Thia  lonj^^ 
fft^'ade  is  only  separated  from  the  garden  by 
the  moat,  which  was  drained  and  dried  by  the 
second  Earl  of  Buckinghamsbire,  and  in  now  a 


carved  in  stone  :  it  liea-rs  the  date  1 G97.  The 
flower-beds  are  of  many  aha-peij  and  sizes,  and 
are  interspersed  with  arebeij,  clipped  \ewH, 
and  open  bowery  arbours,  and  there  is  statuary, 
but  not  of  the  year  I  ^1-2.  Every  piece  is  clearly 
as  old  or  older  than  the  Hall  itself.  It  was 
brought  from  another  old  Norfolk  mansion, 
now  in  ruinSj  that  belonged  to  an  Earl  ol 
Yarmouth. 

On  entering  the  garden  one  In  struck  by  the 
blaze  of  colour.  So  large  a  uiayji  of  beefs,  all 
filled  with  bloom,  is  w^ondcrfully  effective,  but 
there  is  no  crowding.  Space  la  left  so  that 
one  can  walk  with  ea^e  upon  the  velvet  turf 
and  enjoy  the  fra^aiice  and  beauty  of  each 
groui>  of  llower?.     The  garden  is  quite  formal, 


I  else,  but;  as  it  happened  when  we  ^w  it,  i 
flight  of  tortoiseshell  butterflies  enjpyiog  tbt 

i  honey  of  the  blosBomSj  and  in  the  cm%m  mm 
trails  of  purple  Clematie. 

One  unique  feature  of  this  giiilei.]i||| 
four  great  square  beds  at  each  corner,.  11ii>| 

I  are  raised  in  the  centre,  and  here  the  Idbt 

I  flowers  are  planted,  such  as  the  loftal  4 
Sunflowers,  with  great,  round,  yeUow  bm^ 

I  Dahlias  and  Daisies,  Phlos  and  Sn{teto| 
Southernwood.  StarwortSj  Marigoldi,  woSSm 
—all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  favouiitei  it* 
marshalled  round  the  Sunflowers  gccordiogt;} 
height  and  slope  gradually  do wnw&rda  to  ra^  J 

I  cut  horde ra  ol  green  or  vai legated  Bol  AJif 
the   beds   have   permanent  edgings. 


«-v 


green  sunk  garden,  delleiou.s  with  Magnolia 
and  IWemary-  Rosemary  grows  wunderfnlly 
well  in  Norfolk,  and  a|i[>eiirii  i^pcciLilly  content 
here,  sending  ity  roots  deep  down  AUion;z  the 
stonework  m  warm  corners. 

The  accomplished  and  gracious  lady  who 
designed  the  flower  i^tirden  took  care  that  it 
sh'juld  be  in  hunnuny  with  ita  surround ing^i. 
So  quaint  and  old-world  is  it  that  but  little 
stretch  of  imagination  is  wanted  to  picture 
fair  Anne  Boleyn  wandering  about  its  borders, 
followed  by  the  fickle  King  who  married  her 
privately,  as  some  say,  from  this  very  place. 
The  wide  lawn  is  gay  with  flower-beds,  and  in 
the  centre  is  a  fountain  bright  with  gold  fish. 
At  the  end  near  the  steps  that  lead  to  the 
upper  garden  stands  a  sun-dial  with  four  faces 


liLH  KMN(3    HAU.,    NOiiKOLK  :    THE   EAST   FK^JNT- 

and  it  i.s  unly  when  one  HtEii^ds  a  little  diHt^^.nce 
away  and  takes  a  bird's-cve  view  that  the 
exact  precision  of  arrangement  is  noticeable. 
On  either  .side  the  fountain,  wbich  is  placed 
on  a  gentle  hillock,  run  riband  borders  of 
I'lantain  T.ily,  itii  pale  green  foliage  lovely 
I'noijgh  without  a  llower.  l'l\ery  (lower  bed 
or  tirnaincrit  on  one  .^idr  td  the  fountain  han 
its  counterpart  upon  the  other. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  Blickling  gardeners 
to  place  a  centre-piece  of  some  sort  in  every 
flower-bed.  Beds  of  yellow  flowers  have  jrellow 
Roses  trained  invisibly  above  them  ;  in  crimson 
and  pink  beds  there  is  often  a  small  striped 
Maple  tree.  Some  scarlet  Lobelias  are  growing 
in  great  perfection  in  one  round  bed.  In 
another  there  is  a  mass  of  Heliotrope,  nothing 


feature  which  is  really  remarkable  are  the  solid 
hlfK'ks  of  close- clipped  Vew,  wbicb  stifld 
hetween  the  upper  and  lower  gardens,  TW 
are  large  enough  for  many  men  to  staod  lif^ 
at  once,  and  look  firm  enough  to  support  tbeif 
vviight.  In  colour  they  shade  from  dar)£«£ 
gruen  to  gr  dd,  the  colour  depending  on  lie  *^ 
of  the  foliage.  There  are  four  ojf  them,  aw 
they  are  as  neat  as  if  a  barber  had  cat  them. 
An  urn  or  two,  of  stone,  with  growing  flowers 
are  placed  at  this  end  of  the  lawn,  which  is 
divided  from  the  flower-lawn  by  a  path.  There 
is  here  a  feeling  of  repose,  in  pleasing  contrast 
to  the  rest.  Here  stands  tne  sun-diaL  On  one 
side  of  the  brilliant  garden  runs  a  terrace  wwj 
hung  with  Ivy  and  Virginian  CreeperF,  and 
bordfered  with   Ferns.     Under   it  there  are 
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w.  in  the  masonrv  for  seats  and 
AummeT-boase.  On  the  opposite 
tbe  garden  melts  into  park,  and 
exchanges  the  beauty  of  floWers 
that  of  trees.  From  this  point 
has  a  good  view  of  the  lake  and 
fine  group  of  Beech,  trees  by  its 

Borne  Oriental   Plane   trees   here 

^w  so  luxuriantly  as  to  strike  one 
Bomething   fresh.     They  spread 

Bimsetves  upon  the  grass  almost 
«a:e  Willows.  It  was  on  the  last  day 
of  September  that  we  saw  them  ;  the 
deeply-notched  leaves  were  showing 
touches  of  pale  gold,  and  among 
them  the  fruits  hung  brown  and  crisp. 
Walki  in  these  gardens  are  not  many, 
but  they  are  broad  and  comfortable  ; 
nothing  here  is  soiall  or  cramped  or 
meagre. 

Lingering  among  the  lawns  and 
woodlands  one  wonders  a  little  at 
the  patriarchal  appearance  of  some 
of  the  gardeners  that  are  about 
sweeping  or  gathering  fallen  leaves. 
We  learn  upon  enquiry  that  the  late 
ch&telaine  of  this  fair  domain  had 
such  a  tender  heart  for  the  gardeners 
who  had  grown  old  in  her  service 
that,  insteiS  of  pensioning  them  off, 
ahe  kept  them  about  the  place  to  do 
li^ht  work.  There  are  now  fourteen 
sardeners  employed  about  the  grounds 
beeides  the  master  gardener. 


The  gardens  are  pre- 
served in  the  same 
beauty  that  their 
recent  owner  loved  so 
much,  and  during  the 
summer  months  are 
open  once  a  week, 
free,  to  visitors.  In- 
habitants of  Norwich 
and  visitors  to  Cromer 
and  Sheringham  are 
not  slow  to  avail 
themselves      of     the 


Blickling  has  been 
lived  in  by  King,  by 
Prelate,  and  by  aXord 
Chief  Justice.  It  has 
been  the  home  aud 
haunt  of  beauty,  law, 
and  chivalry  ;  in  it 
the  gardener,  the  anti- 
quary, the  historian, 
and  the  artist  may 
alike  find  pasturaga 
F.  A.B. 


NEW  &  RARE 
PLANTS. 

LYSIMACHIA 
HENRYI. 

CHINA,  the 
home  of 
the  plant 
here  illus- 
trated, 
has  fur- 
nished many  of  the 
species  belonging  to 
this  f;cnu9,  as  many 
as  thirty  -  five  being 
described  in  Forbes 
and  Hemsley's  "Index 
Florae  Sinensip.*'  Since 


this  work  was  published  twenty-five  mon 
species  have  been  found  and  described 
bringin£[  up  the  total  number  of  speciei 
found  in  this  region  to  sixty  out  ot  on< 
hundred  comprising  the  genus.  Most  of  thesi 
are  distributed  over  the  temperate  and  sub 
tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  t 
few  coming  from  tropical  and  South  Africa 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  L.  Henryi  is  a  tufted  perennial 
rapidly  forming  large  dark  green  cushions  c 
few  inches  high,  composed  of  reddish  inter 
lacing  hairy  stems,  rooting  at  the  nodes  eu 
they  spread.  The  bright  yellow  campanulati 
flowers  are  produced  in  dense,  terminal  headi 
all  over  the  plant,  keeping  up  a  succession  o: 
bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
This  species  was  found  by  Dr.  A.  Henry  ii 
the  province  of  Szechuan  at  an  elevation  o: 
6,000  feet  to  8,000  feet,  and  also  in  Ichang  anc 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  growing  in  mois 
situations.  Its  introduction  to  cultivation  was 
however,  due  to  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  an< 
Sons,  Limited,  whose  collector,  Mr.  K  H 
Wilson,  procured  seeds  and  sent  them  home 
Plants  flowered  at  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  las 
year,  and  a  piece  was  sent  to  Kew.  Probabl; 
owing  to  the  moist  condition  of  this  season  i 
increased  rapidly,  quickly  forming  large  patchei 
in  the  rock  garden  and  herbaceous  ground 
The  photograph  here  reproduced  represent 
the  plant  in  the  rock  garden,  where  it  i 
growing  in  an  open,  sunny  situation.  Tw< 
other  species  of  Lysimachia  of  recent  introduc 
tion  owe  their  onii^n  to  the  same  source — I 
crispidens,  with  light  purplish  flowers  aui 
graceful  habit;  and  L.  stenosepala,  a  free 
growing  plant,  producing  numerous  whiti 
flowers  in  long  racemes. 
Kew.  W.  Irving. 


MIGNONETTE    MACHET    WHITI 

PEARL   (THE  WHITE  MACHET). 
Undbb  this  name  Messrs.  Pape  and  Bergmanr 
Quediinburg,  Germany,  send    us  a   noyeltj 
which  forms  a  counterpart  to   the  varietie 
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Kubin  and  Goliath  (the  red  Machet),  intro- 
duced by  the  same  growers  several  years 
ago.  The  habit  of  tnis  novelty  is  that 
peculiar  to  the  Machet  class,  viz.,  vigorous 
and  compact,  and  with  nchly  -  coloured 
flowers.  The  flower -stems  are  erect,  firm, 
a&d  bear  long  and  very  thick  panicles. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  among  which  now 
and  then  appear  single  red  anthers,  rendering 
this  novelty  more  striking  still.  These  two 
colours  together  form  a  very  good  and  pleasant 
contrast  with  each  other.  Mignonette  Machet 
White  Pearl  is  as  satisfactory  in  pots  as  it  is 
in  the  open  ground.  Combined  with  Machet 
Kubin,  whether  in  beds  or  bouquets,  it  has  an 
excellent  effect,  these  two  varieties  being  so 
well  adapted  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  not 
yet  quite  constant 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents, ) 

LYCORIS  SQUAMIGERA. 
[To   THE  Editor   or   ''The  Garden."] 

SI B ,— Reference  in  The  Garden  for  the 
3rd  inst.  to  the  Kew  Belladonnas 
reminds  me  of  the  way  in  which  this 
Lycoris  flowered  there  last  August,  for 
on  a  visit  in  the  early  part  of  that  month 
nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the 
forest  of  spikes,  each  bearing  several  blossoms. 
They  were  planted  against  the  wall  of  the  tropical 
fernery,  and  almost  every  bulb  must  have  sent  up 
a  flower-spike,  the  general  appearance  of  the  mass 
being  exactly  that  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  except 
in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  were  by  no 
means  showy,  being  a  kind  of  dull  greyish  blue. 
It  certainly  has  little  claim  to  be  called  the  blue- 
flowered  Belladonna  Lily,  by  which  name  it  has 
been  known.  Whatever  its  merits  may  be  it  was, 
however,  quite  a  surprise  to  see  this  comparatively 
rare  plant  flowering  in  such  quantity.  It  is  a 
native  of  China,  and  first  found  its  way  here  as 
Amaryllis  Halli  some  si j; teen  or  seventeen  years 
ago.  Of  the  other  species  of  Lycoris  by  far  the 
snowiest  is  L.  aurea,  which  has  not  hitherto  proved 
very  amenable  to  cultivation,  though  imported 
bulbfl  if  sufficiently  large  flower  freely  the  first 
season.  A  second  species,  L.  radiata,  used  to  be 
sfjit  to  this  country  from  Japan  in  very  large 
quantities  under  the  name  of  JTerine  japonioa,  in 
company  with  Lilium  auratum  and  other  Lilies, 
but  they  realised  so  little  that  for  the  last  two  or 


three  seasons  1  have  not  seen  any.  The 
bulbs  grew  freely  enough,  but  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  induce  them  to  flower.     T. 

ANEMONES  FROM  SEEDS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — If  I  may  once  more  encroach  on 
your  valuable  space  I  can,  fortunately, 
supplement  seedlings  of  A.  narcissiflora 
showing  an  earlier  stage  of  srowth,  an 
illustration  of  which  £.  U.  Jenkins  in  the 
very  instructive  and  interesting  note  in 
your  issue  for  the  19th  ult.  considers 
ought  to  have  accompanied  my  previous 
remarks  to  make  the  information  com- 
plete. The  excrescence  at  the  base  of 
the  stalk  just  above  the  root  is  plainly 
visible,  though  I  rather  think  it  would 
be  misleading  to  speak  of  it  as  *'  tuberous" 
or  '<  bulb-like,"  for  in  the  earliest  stage 
the  embryo  leaf,  which  really  constitutes 
this  "excrescence,"  is  merely  sheathed 
inside  the  base  of  the  cotyledon  stalk, 
which  latter  then  only  shows  a  slight 
swelling  at  that  point.  I  had  well 
observed  this  in  a  very  early  stage  on 
digging  up  some  of  the  seedlings  on  the 
occasion  of  my  finit  note,  but  am  now, 
unfortunately,  unable  to  show  it,  the 
seedlings  having  all  advanced  a  step 
further.  In  those  I  now  send  the  embryo  leaf 
already  protrudes  through  the  slit  in  its  wrapping. 
One  of  these  seedlings  has  the 
cotyledons  still  perfectly  fresh 
and  green  and  the  leaflet  is 
stronger  developed,  while  the 
other  one  with  withered  seed 
leaves  and  stalk  appears  to  have 
gone  to  rest  for  the  season. 

I  am  now  also  able  to  show 
a  seedling  of  A.  vernalis  which, 
seven  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing  the  seeds,  has  already 
two  leaves,  which  in  the  case  of 
this    species    break    from    the 
central  axis  of  the  seed  leaves. 
These  seedlings  come  up  with- 
in   a    fortnight,   and  in  about 
another  week  the  budding  leaves 
could  be  discerned.      I  would 
here   also   take   advantage   to 
correct  an  error  to  which  my 
daughter    drew    attention    on 
reading  my  previous  note,  in  which  I  said   that 
seedlings  from  this  year's  sowing  looked  strong 
enough  to  flower  in  the  ensuing  spring,  but  this  is 
not  so,  for  those  are  last  year's  sowing. 
I  can  now  say  positively  that  they  will 
flower  in  the  spring,  buds  having  mean- 
while formed  in  all  of  them.      Self -sown 
seedlings  of  A.  vernalis  are  also  coming 
up  all  over  the  place.     I  quite  admit  that 
I    deserve    E.    H.   Jenkins'  reproach    of 
imprudence  for  having  rashly  cast  away 
seed  pots,  for  I  certainly  ought  to  have 
known  better,  not  being  exactly  a  novice, 
but  I  \?asr  really  prompted    to  my  first 
observations   by  a   question   put    to  me 
quite  recently  by  an  English  gentleman 
as  to  whether  I  could  report  any  success 
with  havins  raised  Anemone  alpina  and 
sulphurea  ^om   seed,  he  himself  havinff 
had  unsatisfactory  results,  from  which  I 
concluded  his  case  to  have  been  identical 
with  mine,  and  probably,  also,  with  the 
failures  of  many  others.     I  had  previously 
heard  similar  complaints.    In  consequence 
of  E.  H.  Jenkins'  valuable  hints  on  seed- 
lings of  bulbous,   &c.,  plants  I  am  now, 
moreover,  obliged  to  own   that  without 
a    doubt    have    I    repeated    the    same 
blunder  over  again,  of  having  rashly  cast 
away   without    previous    examination    a 
pot  of  Eremurus  himalaicus  seedlings  last 
summer,  in  which  about  a  dozen  of  the 
very  "tiny  erect   green   blades"  which 
E.  H.  Jenkins  describes  in  the  case  of 
Narcissus  seedlings  had  sprung  up,   but 
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which  on  my  return  from  a  holiday  had  vaoiihed 
owing  to  neglect,  of  course,  as  I  thoo^t,  and  i^ 
my  annoyance  I  had  nothing  better  to  do  tbn 
turn  the  pot  out  on  the  compost  heap. 

Afany  other  amateurs  like  myself  will  for  the 
future  be  able  to  profit  by  E.  H.  Jenkioa'  tinelj 
hints,  and  for  my  own  part  I  wish  here  to  coom 
^y  sincerest  thanks  for  them.         E.  Hkkbich. 

Pkmegg,  near  Munich  (Bavaria), 

NEGLECT  OF  THE  VERBENA. 
[To  THB  Editor  or  "  Thb  Gardin."] 
Sir,— I  read  your  letter  on  the  Verbena  in  Tn 
Garden  (page  117)  with  much  interest.  Lib 
yourself,  Ihave  always  admired  that  flower.  Over 
forty  years  ago  I  remember  goins  with  a  friend  to 
see  Mr.  Link,  gardener  to  Lord  Herriw  of 
Everinffham  Hall,  who  at  that  time  had  Booe 
beautiful  beds  of  such  varieties  as  Geaot  dei 
Bataillee  (crimson,  with  very  dark  shading  roood 
the  eye),  Brilliant  de  Vaise  (pink),  Mrs.  Holfoid 
(white),  Aic,  and  who  gave  ine  some  cuttings,  and  I 
have  had  Verbenas  ever  sinoe.  The  winter  befon 
last,  owing  to  illness,  nearly  all  my  Verbenas  wm 
lost.  I  had  a  very  good  white  one  wiUi  the  merat 
tinge  of  green  round  the  eye,  but  it  perished,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  replace  it.  I  obeerfe  joa 
say  you  have  a  white  and  blue.  If  you  have  i 
good  white  and  a  blue,  the  nearest  yon  hare  to 
lobelia  or  sky  blue,  I  should  like  to  bay  woie 
cuttings. 

I  also  notice  you  advise  a  cold  frame  to  wiotar 
them  in.  I  tried  a  cold  frame  years  ago,  bat  tbe 
cuttings  damped  off  before  Christmas,  and  I  have 
not  tried  a  frame  for  years.  I  winter  mine  on  i 
hiffh  shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  where  they  do  reiy 
well.  A  friend  of  mine,  a  beekeeper  like  myielf, 
also  sweet  on  the  Verbena,  says  his  father  alvaji 
wintered  his  in  a  cold  frame,  and  I  believe  my 
friend  has  done  so  a  time  or  two,  but  will  ask  him 
when  I  see  him.  The  flowers  enclosed  are  the  tvo 
best  I  have  now — Fozhnnter  (crimson)  and  i 
seedling. 

Sheffield,  W11.LIAM  Cablioi. 

DORMANT  BULBS,  CLEMATIS  MON- 
TANA,  AND  GENTIANA  AUAULI& 
[To  TRB  Editor  op  "4?his  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  S.  W.  Fili- 
herbert's  note  on  bulbs  remaining  dormant,  ul 
have  had  many  such.  Three  years  ago  I  bad  gim 
me  three  bulbs  which  came  from  Burma;  they  all 
ffrew  well  the  first  year,  but  after  the  leaves  died 
down  and  did  not  appear  the  next  year  I  thoogfat 
the  bulbs  were  dead,  but  on    turning  them  oat 
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foDod  them  with  good  roots  and  perfectly  eouod. 

This  .year  one  has  made  leavee,  hot  the  other  two 

atill  remain  dormant  hut  ouite  aoond.     Omitho- 

flmlom  arabicum  will  keep  dormant  and  also  stand 

bad  treatment.    Five  years  ago  I  bonght  twentv- 

foar  balbs,  and  they  were  put  on  a  shelf  m  the 

potting  shed   and  forgotten.      On   findiiu^   them 

twelve  months  later  and  being  quite  sound  I  have 

experimented  to  see  how  long  they  would  keep  so. 

I  have  potted  four  bulbs  each  year,  and,  though 

thev  have  grown,  they  have  not  all  flowered.    I 

encloae  two  bulbs  for  your  inspection,  and,  thouf;h 

somewhat  shrunk,  you  will  see  they  are   q«»te 

aoand  if  cut  through.     It  is  curious  that  bulbs  of 

any  sort  can  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  for  five  y^rs 

axd  still  remain  sound,  but  I  imagine  that  very  few 

would  like  such  treatment.    Clematis  montana  I 

have  twice  cut  down  within  2  feet  of  the  gj^^'* 

having  stems  5  inches  in  circumference,  and  both 

plants  grew  as  vigorously  after  the  operation  as 

before.     But  these  were  both  small  compared  with 

the  one  cut  down  by  ••  S.  W.  F."    Oentiana  acauhs 

I  have  had  on  one  side  of  my  garden  for  five  years 

without  its  showing  a  bloom.     The  ^^.^•J*,*^ 

August  I  pulled  away  some  single  stems  and  dibbled 

them  in  the  other  side  of  the  garden.     Many  of 

these  little  pieces  have  now  buds,  and 

will  shortly  be  in  bloom.    They  have  a 

good  hard  soil  to  erow  in  and  get  all  the 

sun,  but  why  should  they  have  bloomed 

now?      As  ihey  had   very  few  roots  I 

quite  expected   they  would  have  spent 

their  time  in  making  roots,  and  not  buds. 

Gentiana  septemfida  grows  and  blooms 

well  in  the  same  position. 

Anerlty,  8.E.  I.  W.  Nbalu 

[The  bulbs  were  quite  sound. — Ed.] 


inserted  in  4i-inch  pots  in  good  sandy  loam, 
and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Oak  leaves  or  tan, 
with  a  bottom-heat  of  not  less  than  55^  to  60^, 
and  an  overhead  temperature  averaging  from 
60**  to  76®  in  ¥rinter  and  from  66**  to  90*^  in 
summer,  according  to  sun-heat  If  grown  as 
advised  the  current  year,  the  following  spring 
they  should  be  potted  into  8^  inch  pots  and 
grown  on  as  before,  always  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  nearer  the  plants  are  to  the 
glass  the  better.  The  pots  should  be  plunged 
at  least  18  inches  apart  each  way.  The  plants 
should  not  be  syrin^^  overhead,  except  when 
sun-heat  causes  rapid  evaporation,  but  keep 
the  floors  of  the  house  well  damped.  This 
concludes  the  summary  of  the  second  year's 
growth. 

The  third  sprinf[  repot  the  plants  into 
ll^-inch  pots  in  a  mixture  of  soil  consisting  of 
two  parts  good.  well-matul*ed,  turfy  loam,  one 
part  leaf-mould,  one  part  silver  sand  and 
oroken  charcoal.  See  that  the  pots  are  well 
crocked.  This  year  the  fruit  should  begin  to 
show.    When  the  plants  are  rooting  freely  an 


ALPINE   STRAWBERRIES. 

In  order  to  obtain  vigorous  plants  and  to  be 
certain  of  a  good  crop  from  them,  a  fresh  plantation 
should  be  made  every  year.  Three  beds  should  be 
arranged  in  the  garden— the  first  to  lie  fallow  or 
to  be  occupied  only  bv  plants  that  will  be  done 
with  before  the  end  of  September,  the  second  to 
be  occupied  by  plants  put  in  the  previous 
September  (these  should  produce  fruit  from  June 
to  the  first  frosts),  and  the  third  to  be  planted  two 
years  previously.  This  should  produce  fruit  from 
spring  until  the  plants  are  exhausted,  when  those 
which  survive  should  be  pulled  up,  the  soil  deeply 
worked,  left  thus  for  the  winter,  and  not  replanted 
until  the  following  September,  and  so  on  year  by 
year,  one  bed  every  year  being  destroyed. 

Growers  are  generally  content  with  taking 
runners  from  plants  which  are  still  bearins  fruit 
and  planting  them  at  once  in  beds  prepared  for  the 

Eurpose.  Good  results  are  not  always  obtained 
y  this  method,  for  the  planting  is  often  done  too 
late — at  the  end  of  October  or  even  in  November. 
Then  the  frost  comes  before  the  young  plants  have 
had  time  to  take  root  They  suffer  all  through 
the    winter,    and     in    spring    those    which    are 
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A  FEW  NOTES  ABOUT  PINES. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  culture  of  the 

f\         Pine  -  apple   is    generally 
/   %        considered  to  be  a  thing  of 
/      %      the  past  in  this  country, 
L         m.     a  few  still  consider  that 
a  well-grown  English  Pine 
is  far  superior  to  any  imported  varie- 
ties.     Lmportation,   owing    to  fast 
and    improved   steamship  accommo- 
dation of   late  years,  has  been  the 
means  of  bringing  a  quantity  of  Pines 
into  the  English  market,  inferior  in 
ooality,  but  at  a  more  popular  price. 
The   result    is    that   a   great  many 
people  at  the  present  day  are  unac- 
quamted   with    the    flavour    of    an 
Knglish-grown  Pine,  and   also  their 
cultivation  -  and,  more  than  that,  are 
led  away  with  the  impression  that  Pine  culture 
is  the  most  expensive  form  of  gardening  that 
is  pursued  under  glass.    In  reality,  however, 
the  expense  is  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
such  plants  as  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other 
stove  foliage  plants. 

It  is  supposed  that  Pine  culture  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  at  a  time  when  a  tempera- 
ture sufficiently  high  for  the  plant's  require- 
Qaents  was  far  more  difficult  to  get  than  at 
tlie  present  day,  when  all  the  modern  glass 
structures    and    heating    appliances    are    at 
^mmand.     Why   such   things    as   Cherries, 
^hms,  Pears,  &c.,  should  be  forced  at  the 
expense  of  driving  Pines  out  of  cultivation  is  a 
ii^ystery  when  they  can  be  had  naturally.    It 
^    only    be    ascribed    to    fashion,    which 
dominates  gardening  as  well  as  other  things. 

Anyone  undertaking  the  culture  of  Pines 
should  proceed  as  follows  :  Obtain  a  quantity 
^^  suckers  or  tops.  The  suckers  ara  we  will 
^^ppoee,  got  in  the  spring.    They  should  be 
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occasional  watering  of  cow  manure  water  will 
benefit  them,  or  artificial  manure  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  little  and  often. 

The  varieties  grown  here  are  The  Queen 
tvpe,  which  is  a  summer-fruiting  variety,  and 
the  smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  wmch  fruits  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  latter  variety 
is  the  one  so  largely  ^rown  in  the  Azores, 
from  which  the  English  fruiterers  obtain 
their  supply  from  August  till  the  following 
May. 

I  may  add  that  Pines  are  subject  to  insect 
attacks,  but  at  the  same  time  are  most  difficult 
to  clean.  Mealybug  and  scale  are  the  worst 
enemies,  and  sponging  is  difficult.  Where 
affected  sjrrin^e  frequently,  with  the  plants 
laid  on  their  sides  on  a  mat,  with  a  mixture  of 
water  heated  to  100°,  one  wineglassful  of 
paraffin  to  one  gallon  of  water.  When 
syringing  have  another  person  continually 
stirring  the  mixture. 

J.  EUDALB. 

The  Lodge  Gardens^  Holypcrt^  Maidenhead. 


not  already  dead  grow  with  difficulty,  and  form 
sickly  and  badly  rooted  plants.  The  follow- 
ing method  has  for  the  past  six  years  always 
given  me  excellent  results.  In  Jane  I  sow 
seeds  obtained  the  previous  year  from  the  finest 
fruits. 

The  sowing  is  made  either  in  the  greenhouse  or 
upon  old  hot-beds.  As  soon  as  the  s^d  is  covered 
with  soil,  which  is  pressed  firmly,  I  cover  it  with 
light  straw  litter  or,  better  still,  with  Moss,  in 
order  to  keep  it  moist  durinff  germination,  which 
ought  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  I 
carefully  water  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  constantly 
moist.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  begin  to 
appear  I  remove  the  litter,  but  continue  to  keep 
the  earth  moist. 

About  August  15  I  plant  out — rather  closely 
together — in  the  nursery  in  order  to  preserve  the 
youDf;  plants  durins;  the  winter.  The  second 
fortnight  of  March  I  place  the  roots  in  pairs  in 
beds,  without  covering,  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
When  they  begin  to  grow  well,  about  the  middle 
of  June,  I  give  plenty  of  water,  and  by  August  20 
I  have  a  quantity  of  very  fine  runners.  Of  these  I 
choose  the  best  formed  and  place  them  two  by  two 
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in  pota  filled  with  soil.  The  pots  are  then  placed 
nnaer  frames,  watered,  and  shaded  for  aboat{a  week. 
They  are  then  left  in  the  open  air  until  required  for 
planting.  This  can  be  done  late  in  November,  for 
with  this  treatment  there  is  no  loDger  any  fear 
that  the  roots  will  lose  their  hold  of  the  soil 
through  the  action  of  the  frost.  I  never  allow 
runners  in  my  Strawberry  beds  which  are  bearing 
fruit ;  I  remove  them  every  week.  Still,  in  default 
of  runners  from  seedlings,  they  could  be  taken 
from  a  fruit-bearing  bed. 

C.  Chaillot,  in  Lt  Jardin. 


APPLE  BEAUTY  OF  KENT. 
To  your  notes  to  the  illustration  of  this  valuable 
late  variety  (page  239)  misht  be  added  a  word  as 
to  its  quahty  when  cooked.  If  not  absolutely  the 
best  in  this  respect  in  cultivation,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  find  its  superior.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively neglected  variety,  and  worthy  of  much 
wider  cultivation  than  it'^at  present  receives. 
Lcwdhamj  Notts.  Ghas.  E.  Pbabson. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Hardt  Fruits. 

WITH  the  exception  of  late  Apples, 
which  will  be  quite  fit  forgather- 
ing, most  of  the  fruit  will  now 
be  stored,  and,  the  weather 
beiDg  BO  mild  and  favourable  for 
ffrouod  work,  every  operation 
pertaining  to  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  of  trees 
will  repay  early  attention.  On  high  and  dry  soils 
the  importance  of  root-pruning  is  not  always  appre- 
ciated, but  in  cold,  clamp  gardens  it  forms  the 
keystone  of  success  in  the  pr^uction  of  good  crops 
of  nearly  every  fruit.  Another  important  matter 
in  the  management  of  wall  trees  is  good  coping, 
temporary  or  otherwise,  for  protecting  the  flowers 
from  frost.  It  is  generally  discussed  once  a  year, 
and  is  again  forgotten  until  the  early  flowers 
remind  us  that  the  time  is  on  the  wing,  and  it  is 
again  too  late  to  carry  out  the  good  intentions 
formed  after  the  sharp  frost  of  the  preceding  month 
of  April.  It  is  not  tor  us  to  advise  the  kind  of 
protection,  as  circumstances  alter  cases ;  but  we 
may  say  we  give  preference  to  portable  glass  lights 
2  feet  in  depth,  which  can  be  taken  down  and 
stored  away  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  Fet  and  safe 
from  spring  frosts.  Now  is  the  time  to  set  about 
making,  purchasing,  or  providing  protectors  for 
next  spring.  It  wul  not,  however,  be  well  to  put 
them  up  until  they  are  actually  wanted,  as 
constant  protection  makes  the  trees  tender  and 
more  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe  frost.  When 
the  usual  routine  of  root-pruning  and  planting  of 
what  may  be  termed  modem  trees  has  Men 
brought  to  a  close,  there  generallv  remains  a  large 
section  formed  of  old  friends  in  the  orchard  wbich 
would  well  repay  attention  ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
trees  are  profuse  bearers,  the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
taking  away  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots  and 
replacing  it  with  a  rich  mixture  made  up  of  fresh 
turf,  manure,  charred  refuse,  road-scrapings,  or 
almost  anything  that  can  be  got  together  for  the 
purpose,  will  have  the  desired  effect  in  increasing 
surface  roots  and  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 
We  will  assume  that  the  ground  is  properly  drained, 
and  the  heads  of  the  trees  well  thinned  out  to  let 
in  sun  and  air  ;  but  if  these  matters  are  not  satis- 
factory, the  dead  months  now  before  us  will  be 
profitably  employed  in  making  them  so. 

Pruning  and  Trnra. 
Where  the  winter  dressing  of  fruit  trees  forms  a 
heavy  item  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  this 
work  forward  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  as  men 
can  get  on  much  faster,  the  work  is  performed  in  a 
better  manner,  and  the  early  removal  of  all  super- 
fluous matter  exposes  the  trees  and  walls  to  the 
cleansing  influence  of  frost  and  rain.  With  us  the 
Currant  is  nearly  ready  for  pruning.  Then  will 
follow  the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Raspberry. 
The  latter  will  have  the  canes  securely  tied  to  stakes 


or  trellises,  the  shortening  back  being  performed 
later  on,  and  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  will 
make  idl  safe  for  the  winter.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  we  always  prune  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
gathered ;  the  shoots  are  then  neatly  tied  in  close 
to  the  wall  to  ripen,  and  nothing  more  is  needed 
till  the  time  comes  for  untying  and  drawing  the 
branches  away  from  the  walls  to  prevent  the  buds 
from  getting  too  forward.  To  prevent  the  shoots 
from  getting  injured  by  wind  a  tew  stout  Ash  rods 
are  placed  in  the  border  1  foot  from  the  base  of  the 
wall  and  bowed  into  the  coping.  Every  part  of 
the  tree  is  then  washed  with  strong  soap-water  or  a 
solution  of  Gishurst;  8oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water 
will  perfectly  cleanse  the  trees  from  insect  larvae  if 
applied  with  a  hard  paint  brush. 
Madreafield  Court.  W.  Crump. 

ORCHIDS. 


Hbating. 

The  temperatures  of  the  warm  and  intermediate 
houses  should  now  gradually  decline,  after  which 
the  following  should  be  artificially  maintained, 
allowing  a  considerable  rise  by  sun-heat:  Phalae- 
nopsis  and  warm  Cypripedium  houses,  75^  by 
day  and  70^  by  night ;  Cattleya  houses,  70^  by  day 
and  65^  by  night ;  Mexican  houses,  70^  by  day  and 
60*^  by  night ;  cool  intermediate  houses,  65"  to  70*^ 
by  day  and  60^  by  night ;  cool  houses,  60^  by  day 
and  65**  by  night. 

Damping  the  Houses. 
Much  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  be 
needed  during  the  damp  and  mild  days  of  autumn. 
The  cultivator  had  better  err  on  the  dry  side 
rather  than  have  too  much  moisture,  especially  in 
the  Cattleya  and  Mexican  houses,  or  decay  of  the 
last  made  and  improperly  ripened  pseudo-bulbs 
may  take  place.  Should  this  occur  the  damp 
sheathing  should  be  removed  and  the  affected  part 
of  the  bulb  pricked  with  a  needle  so  as  to  allow  the 
excess  of  moisture  to  escape. 

AmiNG. 
In  the  Odontoglossum  houses  admit  air  freely 
bv  the  lower  ventilators,  using  the  top  ones  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  The  cool  intermediate 
houses  will  need  top  sir  only  in  mild  weather, 
using  the  bottom  ventilators  as  freely  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  A  little  air  should  be  admitted 
by  the  lower  ventilators  to  the  Phal^nopsis  and 
warm  Cypripedium  houses ;  when  windy  they  should 
remain  entirely  dosed.  The  Cattleya  and  Mexican 
houses  need  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  this 
should  be  carefully  admitted  by^  the  lower  ven- 
tilators on  the  leeward  side. 

Watering  the  Plants. 
This  will  now  need  great  care.  The  nature  of 
the  plants  generally  must  be  carefully  considered 
and  water  applied  according  to  their  requirements. 
Though  much  less  moisture  at  the  roots  will  be 
needM,  drought  must  not  be  carried  to  excess. 
Such  plants  as  Phalsenoneis,  Cypripediums,  and 
other  bulbless  Orchids  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  dry  at  the  roots,  while  bulbous  plants 
generally  should  be  given  sufficient  only  to  keep 
them  plump  and  healthy. 

Cleaning  the  Houses. 

Begin  with  the  Dendrobium,  Cattleya,  and 
Mexican  houses  whose  occupants  require  the 
greater  amount  of  light.  Clean  the  glass  inside 
and  out,  pots,  walls,  staging,  &c.  When 
returning  the  plants  to  their  respective  houses, 
note  those  resting,  and  place  at  the  driest,  coolest, 
and  airiest  end,  and  those  that  have  not  yet 
finished  growth  at  the  warmest  end,  and  so  arrange 
them  that  each  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
light.  Any  that  may  require  repotting  or  top- 
dressing  should  be  done  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
an^  plants  badly  infested  with  scale  or  other 
injurious  pest  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  other- 
wise the  seneral  sponging  and  cleaning  of  the 
Elants  is  best  left  until  the  house  cleaning  is 
nished. 

General  Remarks. 
As  soon  as  shading  can  be  dispensed  with,  an^ 
tiffeiny  blinds  have  been   used,   these  should  bv 


taken  from  the  houses,  choosinc  a  fine  day  {« t^ 
operation  to  dry  the  material  perfectly  befan 
putting  it  away  for  the  seaaoo.  Canfullyiiokt 
what  new  ones  will  be  necessary,  and  thoie  in  ntd 
of  repair,  what  cord,  hooks,  rings,  &&,  wiQ  Ve 
required,  that  attention  may  be  ^veo  to  Umh 
details  during  winter.  The  heating  apputtii 
should  now  be  put  in  working  order.  See  that  iH 
air  tape  and  valves  are  movable,  ezamimall  viabk 
piping,  and  see  that  there  are  no  leaking  jobti  or 
valves.  Flues  should  be  cleaned  oat  and  toy 
defects  in  the  brickwork  made  good.  Girahny 
examine  the  boilers  and  see  they  are  nfe  for  tits 
winter's  work  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Then 
should  now  be  emptied  and  freed  from  all  sedioMit 
A  mild  day  ahould  be  chosen,  the  tempentei 
of  the  houses  raised  to  the  desired  degree,  and  tki 
fire  kept  low.  Open  all  valves,  turn  the  tap « 
remove  the  plugs  from  the  boilers,  and  allow  tti 
water  full  force  to  remove  all  sediment  iron  \k 
bottom  of  them.  The  latter  are  someUmes  mined 
through  neglect  of  this  simple  operation. 

F.  W.  Thuboood. 
RowLyn  Gardens,  Standard  BUI,  N. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Seakalb. 

The  plants  being  grown  for  providing  crawmfor 
forcing  have  made  robust  and  healthy  growth  thn 
year,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  have  not  bcca 
checked  by  frosts.  The  crowns  or  plants  Tcqsin 
a  few  weeks'  rest  before  being  introduced  intohMft, 
and  as  they  are  late  in  ripening  off,  owing  to  the 
rainy  season,  very  early  dishes  cannot  be  ex^eeted 
from  them.  To  nasten  the  decav  of  the  foluge  i 
few  dozen  plants  may  be  partially  lifted  with  tbe 
spade  at  this  time,  and,  after  being  subjected  to 
frosts,  the  leaves  may  be  removed  and  the  oravai 
inserted  in  tan  or  similar  material  in  tbe  Moifa- 
room  house.  A  bottom  •  heat  of  00^  will  be 
necessary,  and  the  crowns  must  be  syriosed  witk 
tepid  water  twice  or  thrice  daily,  and  all  airind 
light  excluded. 

ASFARAOUS. 

When  the  tops  are  quite  ripe  they  shoold  be 
mown  off  with  a  scythe  or  hook  and  bunt,  if 
not  required  for  other  purposes,  such  ti  for 
affordioff  protection  to  tender  vegetaUei  iid 
salad  plants.  Hand-weed  the  beds  and  hoe  tbi 
alleys,  leaving  the  whole  clean  and  tidy  for  tk 
winter.  Fresh  manure  for  a  hot-bed  ma^  w* 
be  collected  and  turned  in  readiness  for  making-np 
later  on ;  some  tree  leaves  naay  be  inooipoitted 
with  it.  When  the  rank  ammonia  baa  paned 
away  it  may  be  neatly  built  up,  and  a  frame  pheed 
thereon  for  forcing^  the  first  batch  of  plants.  Lib 
Seakale,  this  requires  a  short  season  of  rest,  bait 
few  roots  may  be  dug  up  from  a  bed  that  has  bees 

Slanted  several  years  for  the  supply  of  a  few  eviy 
iahes.  The  roots  may  be  placed  in  the  frame  in 
the  first  or  second  week  in  November.  A  is* 
degrees  of  frost  may  be  allom'ed  to  peoetiate  tbe 
roots  before  placing  in  the  frama 
Cabbage. 
The  plants  having  become  well  establiehed,  the 
Dutch  hoe  should  be  run  through  the  alleye  oo  fine 
days  to  destroy  small  weeds  and  to  aSrate  the  niL 
Watch  must  be  kept  for  grubs  (leatber-jackete), 
and  where  they  have  attacked  the  plants  they 
must  be  searched  for  and  destroyed,  and  the  ppi 
made  good  with  strong  plants  from  the  reeerre 
bed.  It  is  a  Rood  practice  to  draw  some  earth  to 
the  stems  of  the  plants  to  prevent  swaying  by  the 
wind,  and  also  to  afford  some  protection  to  the 
sappy  stems  from  frost  and  snow. 

Celery. 
Every  opportunity  should  now  be  taken  to 
follow  on  with  the  earthing  of  the  main  cropt«» 
becomes  far  enough  advanced  in  ffrowth.  ,^^ 
larse  quantities  are  grown  much  labonr  will  haf* 
to  DC  bestowed  upon  this  crop  at  this  time,  j* 
growth  is  very  rapid.  The  work  ehoold  » 
performed  when  the  tops  are  dry.  "A"**? 
whether  water  is  needed  at  the  rooU  before  finiiqr 
earthing  up,  and,  if  thouffht  necessary,  give  a  gooa 
drenching  a  few  hours  batore  working  anraog  i^ 
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CmcoRT. 
lift  the  roota,  and,  after  trimmiog  off  the 
tope,  etore  in  like  manner  to  that  advieed 
for  Canote.  Introduce  a  few  roots  every  few 
days,  according  to  the  demand,  into  the 
Mushroom  house,  keeping  it  dose  and  dark. 

Salsaft. 
Lift  and  store  in  a  frost-proof  shed  in  sand 
or  dry  earth  for  nse  as  required. 

H.   T.   BiAKTIN. 

Sianeleigh  Abbey  Gardens. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
8i7CH  plants  as  are  now  bein|[  prepared  for 
famishing  the  show  houses  during  tne  winter 
should   have  all    necessary  attention    as    to 
cleaning,  tyins,  and  training  given  them ;  also, 
by  way  of  bringing  them  into  bloom  at  the 
required  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a 
Aittle  additional  heat,  and  to  place  some  plants 
in  a  lighter  position.    Chrysanthemums  and 
SslviaA  in  variety  will  be  found  most  useful 
for  filling  the    larger    spaces    now    vacant. 
BoQvardias  in  pots,  the  ornamental  section 
of  Capsicums,   Libonia  penrhosiana,  Schizo- 
styUs  coocinea,  Reinwardtia,  and  the  earlier 
batch  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  late  Celosias, 
Heliotropes  in  pots.  Carnations  in   variety, 
together  with  Roman  Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  and    Primulas    will    ^ve   abundant 
variety,  and  alM>  serve  to  furnish  the  smaller 
■paces  in  the  houses.    Lycopodium,  which  has 
covered  some  of  the  borders  of  these  houses 
daring   the  summer,  will   require  renewing 
sbont  this  time;  therefore  get  in  as  many  pots 
of  cattings  as  may  be  required ,  which,  if  dibbled  into 
light  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  warm,  moist,  and 
close  house,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  about  three 
reeks  time.     As  this  carpeting  of  Lycopodium 
does  not  stand  well  during  the  winter  it  is  desirable 
to  pat  in  successional  batches  occasionally. 

PoiNSlTTIAfl 

■boald  be  ventilated  as  freely  as  the  atmospheric 
ooDditions  will  allow,  and  occasional  applications 
of  dear  liquid  manure  should  be  given  them,  but 
aToid  too  much  forcing  or  the  pUuits  become  soft 
and  do  not  stand  when  removed  from  the  growing 
hoase.  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans  should  now  occupy 
a  light  position  near  the  glass  in  the  plant  stove, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  at  the 
roota  or  the  plants  may  drop  a  part  of  their  foliage. 
Place  successional  batches  of 

WiNTXB-BLOOMING  CARNATIONS 

in  light,  well  ventilated  houses  or  pits,  as  near 
the  glass  as  practicable,  thin  out  the  flower-buds 
before  they  are  too  far  advanced,  removing  those 
borne  on  the  lateral  and  weaker  stems ;  an  occa- 
sional light  top-dressing  of  Clay's  Manure  or 
BenUey's  special  Carnation  Manure,  and  a  dose  of 
clear  soot  water  once  a  fortnight  will  greatly 
benefit  them  and  keep  the  soil  clear  of  worms. 
The  points  of  the  young  shoots  of 

EXAOUM  MAGKAKTHUM 

should  now  be  taken  for  cuttings ;  these  strike  freely 
if  dibbled  in  round  the  sides  of  small  pots  in  any 
sandvsoil,  if  plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  65^  under 
a  bell-glass  or  in  a  small  enclosed  case ;  cuttings 
rooted  now  will  make  nice  plants  that  will  bloom 
freely  during  next  summer. 
Wendover.  J.  Jaquis. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  IN8IONB  IN  AN   AMATEUB'b  GBBBNHOUSB. 


house  or  frame  from  which  frost  can  be  excluded. 
This  Lady's  Slipper  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
flowering  during  the  winter.  The  plants  continue 
to  bloom  over  a  long  period,  and  the  flowers  keep 
fresh  for  some  time.  Perhaps  the  correspondent 
who  sent  the  photograph  will  be  good  enough  to 
let  us  know  how  such  results  as  the  illustration 
shows  were  obtained.  We  have,  unfortunately, 
lost  his  name  and  address. 


season  so  that  the  plants  do  not  become  shrivelled 
from  want  of  water.    C.  gi£[as  and  amethystoglossa 
require  a  temperature  varying  from  60^  to  65^. 
Waddesdon  Gardens,  John  R.  Morgan. 


ORCHIDS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE. 

NONE  is  so  essentially  an  amateur's 
Orchid  as  Cypripedium  instgne,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration,  made 
from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by  a 
correspondent,  who  has  evidently 
succeeded  with  its  culture.  This  is 
not  difficult,  for  it  may  be  grown  in  ordinary  sandy 
Aqio,  provided  the  pot  or  pan  is  well  drained,  and 
dsmIs  only  the  accommodation  afforded  by  a  green- 


A  NOTE  ON  CATTLEYAS. 
Cattlbta  gitrina. — This  species  is  not  often  met 
with,  and  was  introduced  from  Mexico.  The 
bulbs  are  small,  and  are  conspicuous  from  the 
downy  substance  in  which  they  are  enveloped  in 
their  youns  state.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  top  of  the  bulbs,  and  are  a  bright  yellow  in 
colour.  They  give  forth  a  delightful  perfume. 
C.  citrina  flowers  in  summer,  the  blooms  lasting  a 
month.  It  is  best  grown  on  a  block  of  wood  in  a 
temperate  house,  and  requires  shade  from  bright 
sunshine. 

C.  GiOAS.— Undoubtedly  this  is  the  finest 
Cattleya  in  cultivation,  producing  exceptionally 
lar^  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
delicate  rose  colour,  the  lip  a  riob  purple  in  front, 
and  two  large  yellow  blotches  in  the  throat.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  ApriL  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  peat  to  one  of  chopped 
spha^um  and  coarse  silver  sand.  During  the 
growing  season  it  requires  plenty  of  water  and 
a  moist  atmosphere.  When  the  growth  is  com- 
plete water  should  be  withheld  and  the  plants 
allowed  to  rest,  otherwise  they  will  bloom  very 
unsatisfactorily. 

C.  AMBTHTSTOOLOSSA.— This  is  rather  difficult 
to  grow,  and  on  that  account  is  seldom  seen  except 
in  large  collections.  The  bulbs  attain  a  heieht  of 
2  feet  and  3  feet,  and  the  leaves  at  the  top  of  them 
are  of  a  very  dark  green.  The  flower  spike  grows 
out  of  the  apex  of  the  bulb,  and  usually  carries 
six  or  seven  blooms.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  light  rose  colour,  spotted  with  rich  purple,  the 
lip  a  deep  purple.  C.  amethystoploesa  flowers  from 
March  to  May,  the  blooms  retaining  their  beauty 
five  or  six  weeks.  It  does  best  in  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof.  The  potting  material  should  be 
the  same  as  for  C.  gigas,  and  the  plant  raised 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot  so  as  to  carry  the  water 
away  quickly.  They  like  abundance  of  water  in 
the  growing  season,  but  require  a  long  rest. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  during  the   resting 
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CARTER'S  MICHAELMAS  PEA. 
this  seaaon  late  Feaa  are  appreciated, 
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owing  to  other  choice  vegetables  falling 
off,  and  any  that  continue  the  supply 
as  late  as  possible  are  doubly  valuable. 
The  great  drawback  with  late  Peas  in 
many  gardens  is  that  mildew  is  so 
troublesome.  Oace  this  appears  it  is  difficult  to 
arrest  in  a  low-lyins  position  or  badly  drained 
^rdens,  as  though  there  are  some  good  insecti- 
cides or  mixtures  to  arrest  the  spread  of  this 
pest,  it  is  much  better  to  grow  sorts  that  are 
less  subject  to  attack.  For  the  past  three 
seasons  I  have  seen  excellent  dishes  of  the 
Michaelmas  Pea  well  into  October,  and  even 
now  the  plants  are  blooming  freely.  They 
are  in  a  very  healthy  condition,  thoush  they 
were  much  injured  bv  wind  a  few  weeks  ago. 
This  variety  pods  freely,  and  they  are  of  a  gw>d 
lensth,  containing  seven  to  nine  Peas  of  the  oest 

Sui^ity,  with  a  true  Marrow  flavour.  It  is  a 
warf  grower,  a  little  taller  this  year  than  usual 
owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall,  but  even  now  it  does 
not  exceed  3  feet.  The  growth  is  robust  and 
the  plants  branch  out  ffrandly.  The  pods  are  of 
a  beautiful  colour,  and  the  plant,  owing  to  its 
strength,  appears  to  resist  mildew  to  a  degree  that 
is  unusual  in  late  Peas ;  it  is  certainly  a  grand 
October  vegetable.  G.  Wtthes. 

STANDARD  BEARER  CELERY. 
THib  fine  variety  is  now  so  well  known  that  to  say 
anything  in  its  favour  may  appear  out  of  place, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  red  sorts  of 
Celery,  and  well  worth  a  note.  I  have  grown  it 
for  many  years,  and  it  will  interest  those  who 
study  qualitv  in  vegetables  or  good  culture  to 
point  out  that  at  the  vegetable  conference  at 
Cbiswick  in  1889,  fourteen  years  aso.  Standard 
Bearer  was  certificated,  and  now  alter  so  many 
years  it  is  the  premier  Celery  being  shown  by  that 
splendid  grower  Mr.  Beckett.  It  easily  secured 
nrst  prize  at  Chiswick.     I  know  of  no  Celery  thst 
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keeps  better  than  this  variety,  and  it  is  of  fine 
quality.  There  are  larger  sorts,  bat  mere  size  is 
no  criterion  as  to  quality  in  vegetables.  I  think 
this  was  seen  in  several  instances  at  the  recent 
exhibition,  and  it  was  a  pleasing  sign  to  note  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  coarseness  that  was  rather 
prominent  at  the  earlier  conference  alluded  to 
above.  Standard  Bearer,  though  of  compact 
growth,  is  very  heavy  and  solid  for  its  size,  and 
the  plants,  given  good  culture,  seldom  run  or  bolt. 
The  flavour  is  excellent.  S.  H.  B. 


BOOKS. 

The  Book  of  Herbs.*— Herbe  are  a  fasci- 
natins  study,  and  Liady  Rosalind  Northcote  in  her 
little  book  about  them  has  risen  to  the  occasion. 
Her  "  Book  of  Herbs,"  in  which  they  are  discussed 
BO  pleasantly,  is  the  twelfth  volume  in  a  series  of 
handbooks  on  practical  gardening,  published  by 
Mr.  John  Lane  in  London  and  New  York,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Harnr  Roberts.  The  idea  of  herbs 
is  as  inseparable  irom  folk-lore,  mysticism,  and 
magic  as  it  is  from  cookery,  medicine,  and  perfume. 
None  of  these  points  has  been  forgotten,  and  so 
rich  a  collection  of  interesting  facts  and  graceful 
fancies  can  only  have  been  gathered  by  one  who 
took  a  real  delight  in  the  pursuit.  The  practical 
flnirdener  might  like  to  hear  more  about  Lady 
Rosalind's  own  experiences  among  the  herbs. 
"Circumstances  dictated  that  my  own  herbs 
should  grow  in  a  plot  rather  oversha[dowed,  though 
annuals,  as  a  rough  rule,  do  best  where  they  can 
get  plenty  ^of  sunshine."  The  chapter  entitled 
"  The  Qrowing  of  Herbs,"  in  which  this  sentence 
ooours,  is  all  too  short.  In  these  days  the  old 
interest  in  herbalism  and  herb-growing  is  greatly 
renewed,  and   hints    from  others  are  peculiarly 

SatefuL  Amateurs  who  write  for  amateurs  often 
t  upon  the  very  points  that  specially  interest  and 
assist.  Chapter  III.,  which  treats  of  the  herbs 
used  in  decoration,  heraldry,  ornament,  and 
perfume,  is  very  interesting.  Now  that  the  still- 
room  is  again  in  favour,  and  the  making  of  perfumes 
a  pastime  taken  up  by  ladies  of  the  twentieth 
century,  ainr  information  about  the  uses  and 
properties  of  fra^ant  herbs  is  opportune.  Recipes 
are  ffiven  in  this  chapter  for  pot-pourri  and  the 
lees  uuniliar  sweet- jar. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENEBS*  ASSOCIATION 
This  excellent  inititatton  of  amateur  gardenen  oonttnaee  to 
make  headwaT,  and  evidence  of  thi«  fact  was  api>arent  to  all 
who  attended  the  last  monthly  meeting,  held  on  the  6th 
Inst,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  KC. 

A  splendid  exhibition  was  arranged  in  the  Great  Hall,  and 
on  this  occasion  earlj.flowering  Chrysanthemams,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  and  hardy  flowers  were  well  shown,  besides 
other  flowers,  including  a  display  of  Orchids.  The  most 
noteworthy  character  of  the  exhibition,  however,  was  seen 
in  a  remarkably  flne  display  of  vegetables,  in  which  Mr. 
George  Hobday  of  Eomford,  who  is  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett,  the  champion  of  the  profession  in  this 
respect,  staged  exhibits  of  the  highest  merit 

for  the  Cannell  trophy,  value  £10,  presented  by  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  for  the  best  combined  exhibit, 
consisting  of  six  dishes  of  vegetables  (distinct),  six  dishes 
of  fmit  (distinct),  and  six  bunches  of  cut  flowers  (distinct), 
a  superb  exhibit  gaining  the  maximum  award  In  points 
found  Mr.  George  Hobday  an  easy  winner.  His  vegetables, 
embracing  magniflcent  Leeks  of  the  Champion  type,  Ailsa 
Craig  Onion,  Standard  Bearer  Celery,  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flowers, Runner  Beans,  and  capital  Tomatoes,  were  typical 
of  what  vegetables  should  be,  and  were  not  coarse.  His 
fruits  and  cut  flowers  were  also  excellent  This  Is  the  second 
time  Mr.  Hobday  has  been  placed  in  the  premier  position, 
and  should  he  be  successful  on  the  next  occasion  he  will  win 
the  trophy  outright  Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes  was  placed  second 
with  a  flne  exhibit,  his  flowers  and  fruits  being  very  good. 
Mr.  George  Hobday  was  a  good  first  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Yokes 
second  in  a  class  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of  vege- 
tables for  a  good  series  of  prises  offered  by  Messra  Sutton 
and  Sons.  These  exhibits,  as  well  as  that  of  the  third  prize 
winner,  were  of  excellent  quality  and  splendidly  set  up. 
Mr.  William  Sydenham  of  Tamworth,  offered  a  cup  for  six 
bunches  of  early-flowering  Chnrsanthemums,  distinct  This 
was  easily  secured  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  HIghgate,  in  a  good 
competition.  His  bunches  were  large,  and  the  blooms  fresh 
and  of  good  colour,  and  the  varieties  were  Harvest  Home, 
Ivy  Stark,  Miss  Dorothy  Humphreys,  Martinmas,  Anastasis, 
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and  Yeuve  Cllquot,  the  last  two  being  good  Pompon  sorts. 
Mr.  Coates  was  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Levi.  Weybridgei 
third.  Michaelmas  Daisies  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  Levi, 
who  secured  leading  honours  with  six  bunches  distinct,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Barnes,  Woodford,  also  with  a 
good  series.  There  were  numerous  other  classes,  all  of 
which  were  well  contested. 

The  lady  members  were  to  the  fore  with  several  excellent 
dinner-table  decorations,  as  well  as  with  other  representa- 
tions of  the  floral  decorator's  art  This  is  becoming  an 
increasing  element  in  the  monthly  exhibitions,  and  provides 
much  that  is  attractive  and  Interesting. 

In  the  lecture-room  the  meeting  commenced  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  (deputy-chairman) 
taking  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  F.L.S.  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  had  promised  a  paper  on 
"Tomatoes,"  but  at  the  last  moment  was  unable  to  be 
present.  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  however,  read  a  short  paper  on 
"  Spring-flowering  Plants  for  the  Greenhouse,"  which  was 
very  acceptable.  He  referred  to  plants  requiring  a  tempera- 
ture of  between  40<>  and  00°.  He  flrst  dealt  with  bulbous 
subjects,  which  are  embraced  by  the  following:  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Cycla- 
men, Tuberose,  Freesias,  Ac ;  also  other  subjects,  such  as 
the  Cineraria,  Primula  obconlca  and  the  Chinese  Primula, 
Spiraess,  Lily  of  the  Yalley,  Amaryllis.  Dielytra  spectabilis, 
and  the  Indian  and  Mollis  Azaleas,  Ac.  Each  plant  was 
dealt  with  in  turn,  and  brief  and  concise  cultural  Instruc- 
tions given.  The  management  of  the  greenhouse  was  also 
considered,  and  a  thoroughly  practical  and  interesting  paper 
listened  to  with  attent  Ion.  An  excellent  discussion  followed, 
in  which  many  members  Joined.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
association  takes  place  on  Tuesday,  November  3,  at  7  p.m., 
when  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith  will  give  a  paper  on  "Ferns,"  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  very  familiar.  Mr.  F.  Finch,  the 
hon.  general  secretary,  117,  Embleton  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
will  be  pleased  to  give  particulars  regarding  the  work  of  the 
association,  and  forms  of  application  for  membership. 


association,  Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattle,  superiatcodflst  o(  tu 
Edinburgh  Parka  The  subject  of  the  leetus  m  "y^s 
Trees  on  Walls,  Ac"  and  the  lecturer  was  Mr.  W.  iLiif 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Bna^htntli,  IkmmuJ 
As  was  expected  by  those  who  had  the  plesmrs  oTSS 
Mr.  Moir's  lecture  on  Pears  last  year,  the  snl4eci««iii5 
ablv  handled,  and  much  valuable  InfonnaUoD  ooaicndhit 
lucid  manner.     The  interest  of  *»•-  •— '' 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Thb  flrst  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  inst,  the  president  (J.  Lynn 
Thomas,  Esq.,  C.B..  F.RC.S.,  J.P.)  presiding  over  a  very 
large  attendance.  Mr.  John  Basham,  F.R.H.S.,  delivered  a 
lecture  entitled  "  Notes  on  Hardy  Fruits,  especially  Apples 
and  Pears."  After  addressing  the  audience  at  some  length 
on  the  history  of  the  Apple,  Mr.  Basham  pointed  out 
districts  where  centuries  ago  they  were  conspicuous  for 
their  beautiful  and  fruitful  orcharda  During  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars  great  damage  was  done  to  the  orchard  trees 
referred  to.  Unfortunately,  since  then  no  one  seemed  to 
have  replenished  the  orchard  plots  thus  described.  Mr. 
Basham  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  better  Apples  had 
been  grown  in  the  valley  of  Glamorgan  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  Yet,  he  said,  people  do  not  plant,  owing 
chiefly  to  this  reason— Insecure  holdings  of  tenancy  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords.  Twenty  excellent  dishes  of  very  flne 
fruits  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  staged  by  the  lecturer, 
which  Illustrated  the  fact  that  they  were  not  only  larger  but 
better  In  flavour  than  is  generally  the  case  with  Imported 
ones.  After  such  a  lengthy  lecture,  full  of  historical  and 
interesting  details,  Mr.  Basham  was  accorded  the  best 
thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  was  also  unanimously  awarded 
a  flrst-dass  certlflcate  for  the  collection  of  fruit  Mr.  F.  G. 
Treseder  was  also  awarded  a  flrst-class  certlflcate  for  a  new 
type  of  Dahlia,  viz.,  a  Cactus  Pompon,  Mary.  An  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  chairman  for  presiding, 
which  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT  HOR-nCULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society's  meeting  took  place  at  their  rooms,  Sunflower 
Temperance  Hall,  George  Street,  on  Tuesday  week  last, 
when  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley,  lectured  on 
his  recent  travels  in  America  and  Canada.  The  attendance 
was  not  so  good  as  usual,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  very 
inclement  weather  experienced  that  day,  when  gardeners, 
perhaps,  had  other  pressing  engagements  with  their  occu- 
pation after  such  severe  storms.  However,  to  those  who 
could  brave  the  elements  a  treat  indeed  was  In  store  for 
them.  The  lecture  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  horticultural 
experiences  gained  by  Mr.  Cheal  during  his  visit  The 
lecturer  bad  taken  photographic  views  of  places  of  interest 
he  had  visited,  and  these  were  shown  by  lantern  slides, 
which  portrayed  to  his  audience  the  methods  adopted  in 
the  new  country  In  laying  out  their  public  parks  and  private 
grounds.  It  was  gratifying  to  hear  of  the  very  hearty 
reception  accorded  him  upon  landing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  herring  pond,  for  the  Government  placed  at  his  disposal 
many  facilities,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  do  the  trip  in  a 
quick  and  enjoyable  manner,  as  also  the  leading  horti- 
culturists extended  to  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  their 
nurseries.  He  was  pleased  to  say  that  in  almost  all  cases 
the  responsible  positions  in  private  establishments  were 
held  by  men  from  the  Old  Country,  clearly  exemplifying 
that  the  Britisher  is  still  predominant  in  this  profession. 
Mr.  Cheal  is  a  lecturer  of  exceptional  lucidity  and  eloquence, 
and  when  the  meeting  expressed  their  unanimous  thanks  to 
him  regreu  were  voiced  from  ail  sides  that  the  time  at  his 
disposal  was  all  too  short  Mr.  Baldock  very  kindly 
officiated  with  the  lantern.  The  exhibits  displayed  were 
meritorious,  and  were  contributed  by  the  president  (Mr. 
Frank  Lloyd,  Coombe  HouseX  whose  head  gardener  (Mr. 
M.  E.  Mills)  staged  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  of  bush 
Chrysanthemums,  Anemones,  and  Magnolia  grandlflora,  and 
from  Mr.  J.  R  Ball,  head  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Klaber. 
Norhyrst,  South  Norwood,  came  cut  blooms  of  Salvia  Red 
Dragoon  and  a  seedling  Helianthus. 

SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Thb  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion  was   held   on   Tuesday   evening    the  6th    Inst,   in 
Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh.    The  attendance  was  large,  and 
the  meeting  was  presided  over   by  the  president  of  the 


enhanced  by  a  number  of  specimens  of  Pssa  mn  a 
walls,  brought  by  Mr.  Molr  from  RasehaugiL  The  otte 
exhibits  were  oompoeed  mainly  of  CbiysanthcnisiLiiriM 
award  of  merit  was  given  by  the  oomnlttee  to  Mwi 
James  Grieve  and  Sons,  Redbraes  Nurseries,  for  i  «]rii| 
sport  from  C.  Marie  Masse,  named  White  Doehsa  Xkk 
should  be  a  useful  addition.  The  usual  votes  of  n»M>h  m. 
awarded. 


LIYERPOOL  ROOT  SHOW. 
Tbm  fourteenth  exhibition  of  this  society  wh  hold  is  Qi^ 
Nelson  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Saturday  last.  The  mik 
(upwards  of  800)  were  a  little  under  the  aven«,  bath 
quality  throughout  was  well  maintained.  Ad  impnnMa 
was  made  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  tent,  so  thst  aliai 
exhibits  were  arranoed  under  cover.  The  Pbtstooi,ii«^ 
were  of  the  flrst  importance,  and  although  moo  J5 
specimens  showed  the  effects  of  bad  weather  the  pmoI 
condition  of  the  tubers  was  excellent  '"""^ 

POTATOK. 

White  early  kidney,  six  tubers :  Mr.  R  Asbfan,  t^h. 
won  with  flnely-formed  Sir  John  Llewelyn;  leeosilE 
James  Johnson,  Scarisbrick,  with  White  Bcsatf :  ikM. 
Mr.  G.  Ashley,  Manchester,  with  Duke  of  YaST^ 

Early  Sutton's  Regent :  The  prise  winnen  won  Wem 
T.  Guy,  Edward  Alty.Ormskirk,  and  H.  JenMii— ,  Aba^ 

Early  white  round :  Mr.  O.  Ashley  (with  SsttosTlL 
Mr.  J.  Johnson  (with  Early  Oxford),  and  Mr.  E.  iltr(oitl 
Best  of  All)  were  the  successful  exhibitors. 

White  second  early  kidn^ :  Mr.  J.  Socles,  Ainodsk,  laL 
with  Crocus  Kidney ;  Mr.  /.  Johnson,  second,  witli  Wgod- 
stock  Kidney ;  Mr.  T.  Almond,  Magnll,  third,  vlth  Cna 
Kidney. 

White  round,  second  early :  Mr.  I.  Davlss,  PMtingtM 
won  with  large  Windsor  Castle ;  Mr.  J.  ^eoz,  w«W 
second,  with  uie  same  variety ;  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  tUnTsS 
Carter^s  Snowball. 

Early  or  second  early,  any  other  shape:  Flm,  Mr.  I 
Nlven,  Crieff.  N.R,  with  dean  tubers  of  WorM'i  Mr;  Ml 

D.  Oldfleld.  Altrincham,  seoond,  with  British  <)aoaa;  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  tnlrd,  with  Ideal. 

Snowdrop  or  Lord  of  the  Isles  :  Mr.  J.  Johooon  wos  will 
Lord  of  the  Isles ;  Colonel  R.  Ireland  Blackbene,  and  Ml 
B.  Ashton  won  the  remaining  prizes  with  Snowdrop. 

Reading  Giant  or  Colossal:  Mr.  D.  Oldfleld,  Int, will 
Reading  Giant :  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  seoond,  with  Coloail;  ad 
Mr.  J.  Parker,  irlam,  third,  with  Reading  OlaaL 

Sutton's  Abundance :  The  winners  were  Mesns.  0.  AAlir. 
B.  Ashton,  and  E.  Harrison,  Preston.  Sutton'i  SaUifHiiaB: 
The  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  J.  Johnson,  B.  Aihtos,  nd 
G.  Ashley. 

Up-to-Date,  (Seneral  Roberta,  or  Scottish  Trissiiik:  Ml 

E.  Alty  led  with  well-shaped  tubers  of  the  flrrt-DSBcd.'Mt 
S.  S.  Croxton,  Birkenheaa,  seoond  ;  Mr.  Jsmei  Bute,  itt 
Up-to-Dat«,  the  remaining  award. 

Late  Maincrop  or  Langworthy :  Mr.  B.  Aifaton  Mvtt 
clean  specimens  of  the  former ;  Hr.  J.  Johnson,  soeosiitt 
Langworthy ;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Newton,  Warbnrtoii,tliird.«lk 
the  same  variety. 

Late  kidney :  First,  Mr.  J.  Parker,  with  well-oiisnd  Bnk 
of  England;  seoond.  Mr.  J.  Haycox,  with  Daidel'ilev 
Sensation ;  and  Mr.  D.  Oldfleld,  third. 

Late  round,  single  variety :  First,  Mr.  E.  Dsftai.  «tt 
large  tubers  of  Industry ;  seoond,  Mr.  D.  OkMsM,  vftk 
Dumfries  Model ;  third,  Mr.  J.  R.  Carter,  with  Hm  Cntm. 

Late,  any  other  ahape :  First,  Mr.  D.  Oldfleld.  wttk  1W 
Crofter ;  seoond,  Mr.  O.  Roberta,  with  Sootttsh  CUrf;  thbi 
Mr.  W.  Stansbury,  Hope-in-Dinmore,  with  Zloo  Hobh. 

Meurs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Webb  and  Sons,  W.  L  Hittoi, 
J.  Nlven,  and  John  Shore  and  Son  gave  special  prtiOL  Om 
were  many  other  single  dish  classes  for  vegeUUea 

Fruit. 

Six  culinanr  Apples:  Messra  W.  Mai^onll,  R  Aditai, 
and  Thomas  Lnnt,  Halewood,  were  the  winnera  Six  dcMrt 
Apples :  Messrs.  W.  Maokerall  (with  Sibstoo  tipsH  I 
Ashton,  and  Thomas  Lunt 

Six  culinary  Pears :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  (with  bxge  FlUsHtos 
Duchess),  Messrs.  T.  Brocklebank,  and  W.  HsckMsli.  Sh 
dessert :  Messrs.  B.  Ashton  (with  Marie  LoniseX  R  Ulatri, 
and  W.  Maokerall. 

Any  other  variety  of  fruit :  Mr.  B.  Ashton.  flrrt»  with  «i^ 
coloured  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ;  OolODel  R  InbM 
Blackbume,  with  MadresfleldGonrt  Grapes;  sod MiXOV, 
with  Sea  Eagle  Peaches. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Guy,  W.  BUnsbory,  J.  Darisi,  E  AAlm, 
W.  Mackerall,  Thomaa  Lunt,  and  T.  BroeklstaDk  vn 
among  the  other  chief  prise  winners  in  the  fruit  cIsmi. 

ExhibiU  not  for  oompetiUon  Included  FoUtoos,  I7  ■':'• 
Shore,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  RawUne,  liTefpooi.'*" 
Messra  Gartons,  Warrington,  roots  and  seeda 

Among  the  non-oompetltlve  exhibits  Mosna  Men 
Chester,  had  a  good  display  of  flowers  in  varietj  sadly 
toes ;  Messrs.  Gartons,  Warrington,  showed  rooM  sad  Haa 
Mr.  J.  Shore,  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Rawline,  LinrM 
also  exhibited.  ,  ., 

Mr.  James  Lunt  suooeasfnlly  oarried  out  hit  leenan* 
duties. 

BECKENHAM  HOR'nCULTURAL  SOdKTir. 
Thi  flrst  lecture  of  the  winter  session  wss  dfsn  brMr 
Cecil  Hooper,  F.R.H.S.,  M.R.A.a,  F.S.L,  on  tbo  Mk Ji^ 
on  "  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  and  Packing  Applei  m  ™^ 
in  Canada."  The  chair  waa  taken  ^Mr.  A  J.  IM. <% 
man  of  the  Urban  District  OomioiL    Ihe  leoUBW  9» 
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WM  pnetlwd  miich  mon  Id  CMiMto  Uun  In 

„ I.  M  iBMcto  were  mora  nameroai  Ihera  on  aoooant 

of  Um  Iiirge  extent  of  oreharda.  Thera  thej  did  not  pUnt 
mixed  orobnrds  m  hera,  and  he  knew  of  Apple  orohnrdt 
1.600  ncrce  and  Peach  2,000  acres ;  thej  ga?e  thetr  trees 
nsore  space,  planting  Apples  SO  feet  and  40  feet  apart,  which 

K«  ample  room  for  spraying  pnmpsand  waggons  to  be  taken 
ween  the  rows.  The  trees  should  be  sprsyed  three  times 
daring  tlie  sanmier  for  InsecU :  First,  when  the  buds  ara 
opening ;  aeoond,  jost  av.peUla  have  fallen ;  and  again  In  a 
few  wK>cki.  For  the  destruction  of  Inaecta  that  chew  their 
food  lOoaa.  Paria  green,  20obs.  lime  to  100  gallona  water ;  aa 
a  fuD^cfde  the  Bordeaux  Mixtura ;  and  aa  a  winter  dreaaing 
lib.  canaUc  auda,  lib.  caustic  potaah  to  10  gallona  water. 

Mr.  M.  Webster  exhibited  foliage,  bloom,  and  ripe  fruit 
of  Monatera  delidoaa,  and  Mr.  Croawell  three  diahea  of 
Tbenatova  Golden  Jubilee,  Perfection,  and  a  aeedling,  all  fine 
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la  a  good  diaplay  of  flowera  and  fruit  on  Tneaday 
iMt  In  the  Drill  HalL  Dahliaa.  If  Ichaelmaa  Datolea,  and  even 
Bcwea  wera  prominent  among  hardy  flowers,  while  Begonias 


1  HalL    Dahliaa,  If  Ichaelmaa  Dalalea,  and  even 

^      -    '  -  le  Begonias 

by  exotica. 

^^ara.  W.  Paul 

Melon  and  an 

Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  who  acted  as  chair- 


flaely 


and  Orchids  largely  acoonnted  for  the  disblay  1 
Appla  trees  In  pou  wera  finely  shown  by  Messi 
and  Son,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  given  to  a  Mc 
Apple  respectively.    Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson,  who  acU 
nan,  aecratary,  and  reader  of  the  paper,  announced  the 
namea  of  alxty-four  new  Fellowa,  making  a  total  for  the 
year  of  l,2D6w     Mr.  Pearson  afterwarda  read  a  pai 
"Aninmn  Rtrawberriea  and  Raapberries,"  by  Mr.  Jamea 
Bodaon,  who  waa  unable  to  be  present 
Orcbid  COMJIITmL 
Present:   Meaars.  Harry  J.   Veltch  (chairmanX  Jamea 
{TBrten,  de  B.   Crawahay,    Walter  Cobb,  H.    M.  PoUett, 
H.   Ballantlne,    Jeremiah    Coleman,    Francla    Wellealey, 
Jamee  Doaglaa,  W.  A.  Bilney,  G.  F.  Moora,  A.  A.  McBean, 
F.  W.  AahtonTB.  HUl,  M.  Gleeaon,  W.  fl.  White,  W.  Boxall, 
W.  H.  Yoang,  H.  A.  Tracy,  J.  Wilaon  Potter,  and  H.  Little. 
Meaara.  Jamea  Veltch  and  Sona,  Limited,  Chelaea,  exhl- 
a  aplandid  lot  of  Cattleya  labiata,  the  planU  flowering 

and  the  blooma  of  good  form  and  colour.    Several 

hybrid  CatUeyaa  and  Ltello-Gattleyaa  wera  alao  shown  ;  for 
faietance,  C.  Mantinii,  G.  wendlandiana,  C.  Mra.  J.  W.  Whlte- 
1^,  L.  Mra.  M.  Qretrix,  L.-C.  Aphrodite.  L.-C.  haroldiana, 
L-GL  AnUmachua  var.  camea,  L.-C.  Norba  auperba,  L.-C. 
^j^apfniMw^  langleyenala,  C.  Enid,  and  C.  Empteu  Frederick 
var.  X^eonatiM.    Sliver  Flora  medaL 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Eaq.,  SUmford  Hill,  N.  (gardener^  Mr.  F.  W. 
nmsoodX  exhibited  a  mlacellaneoua  group  of  Orchlda  that 
contained  many  good  thinga.  Cattleya  Mra.  J.  Whiteley,  C. 
I^fyf^fc^  L..C.  eximla,  C.  anrea,  C.  Mra.  Pitt,  L.-C.  Adolphua 
aapertm.  Gypripedium  Brownii,  Dendrobium  Victoria  Reglna, 
Sophzo-Catileya  eximla,  Vaada  kimballiana,  and  Odonto- 
■Juaanm  criapnm  were  the  moat  notable.  Silver  Flora  medal. 
In  tha  group  aet  up  by  Meaara.  Sander  and  Sonik  St. 
Albnna,  wera  many  good  planta.  LsbIIo  -  Cattleya  Henry 
Oreeowood  (L.-a  achllleriana  x  C.  hardyana),  L.-C.  bletch- 
leyeoaU,  Cattleya  gantherlana  (C.  SchrOdem  x  C.  LeopoldU),. 
L-O.  Kormani  auperba  (L.  pumila  x  C.  dowlanaX  C.  gaa- 
kalilauia  Tar.  Helena,  L.-C.  bletchleyenala  Illuminator,  L.-C. 
gottoiana  (C.  Wamerii  x  L.  tenebroaa),  L.-C.  gottoiana 
ffisnnteani,  L.-C.  luminoaa,  Vanda  coBrulea,  Cypripedinm 
cBoantbnm  auperbum,  Miltonia  spectabills  marginata,  and 
Cjprtpedlnm  Mlaa  Loniaa  Fowler  wera  among  the  beat. 
SUv«r-8llt  Flora  medaL 

Mcaarsw  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bnah  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  ahowed 
neweral  well-flowered  Orehlda,  Including  Cattleya  Mantinii 
nobilior,  C.  Maronii,  Dendrobium  formoanm  giganteum, 
lUltonia  Candida,  Odontogloaaum  srande,  L.-C.  intermedia 
flnTa,  Onddinm  ornithorhyncum,  O.  o.  album,  Maadevallla 
Ckookil  (new,  with  small  white  aweet-aoented  flowen),  and 
Triehoptlia  nobilla.    Silver  Baokaian  medal. 

F.  wellealey,  Eaq.,  Weatfield,  Woking,  ahowed  LsBlia 
Invenilia  auperba. 

A  enltnral  commendation  waa  given  to  LsBlio-Cattleya  x 
Kyaa  aaperba  ahown  by  Mr.  E.  HiU,  gardener  to  Lord 
IboUiaehild,  Tring.  ^  ^      ^       ^ 

De  B.  Crawahay,  Esq..  Boaefleld,  Sevenoaks,  ahowed  an 
Odontofdosaum  hybrid,  0.  crlapum  croaaed  with  0.  wiloke- 
anunicheavUy  blotched  with  brown  upon  yellow)  had 
reverted  to  O.  criapnm  pura  and  simple. 

J.  Fonter  Alcock,  Eaq.,  Morthchurah,  ahowed  well- 
bloomed  Odontogloaaum  grande. 

Niw  Obohid. 

An  award  of  merit  waa  given  to  .  ,    „ 

LiBiio-CatUeif*  Korba  auperba.— Cattleya  Moaaln  and  L»lia 

xanthlna  ara  the  parenta  of  thia  OrohM.    The  aepala  and 

Ketnla  are  a  pale  ochra  yellow  colour,  while  the  front  of  the 
p  is  lilac-rose,  and  the  throat  deep  yellow.  The  marking 
on  the  lip  la  very  pretty,  the  oolonring  conalata  of  lilac-roae 
dota,  almoat  mergins;  into  each  other,  upon  a  paler  ground. 
This  la  a  medinm-aized  fiower,  in  which  the  soft  tlnta  of 

From  Meaara. 


aepala,  petala,  and  lip  aaaociate  ^eaaingly. 
Jamea  Veltch  and  Sona,  Limited,  Chelaea. 

Fruit  ahd  Veobtablb  Committks. 
Preaent:  Meaara.  George  Bnnyard  (chairmanX  Joaeph  Cheal, 
Henry  Baling.  T.  W.  B^tea,  S.  Mortimer,  Alexander  Dean, 
Edwin  Beckett,  Horace  J.  Wriaht,  J.  Jaquea,  G.  Reynolda, 
C.  O.  A.  Nix,  F.  L.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  George 
Wythea,  A.  H.  Pearaon,  Owen  Thomaa,  and   George  H. 

Mr.  William  Howe  (gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill, 
Btreatham  Common,  S.w.)  exhibited  ac«illec.luo  of  Grapea. 
They  included  aome  excellent  Alicantea,  which  wera  cut  from 
a  vine  that  haa  carried  a  crop  of  100  bonchea  annnally  for  the 
laat  twenty-five  yean.  Twelve  bnnchea  of  Alicante  were 
Bbown,  their  aggregate  weight  being  461  b.  Chasaelaa 
Kapoleon  waa  very  well  ahown ;  Muacat  of  Alexandria  and 
Qroa  Colmar  wera  the  other  varietlea.    The  Muacata  wera 


aomewliat  lacking  In  colour,  due  no  doubt  to  the  sunleaa 
aummer.    Silver-gilt  Knlghtian  medal. 

Meurs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Croia,  Herta, 
exhibited  a  group  of  Apple  trace  in  pota  bearing  very  good 
cropa  of  reallv  fine  fruit.  Gaaooigne'a  Scarlet  Seedling, 
Sandrlngham,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini  Pippin,  Alfriaton, 
Peaagood'a  Nonauch,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lane'a  Ptiuce 
Albert,  Coxa  Pomona,  Bramley'a  Seedling,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  Biamarck  were  perhapa  the  beet  among  an 
excellent  lot.     Silver-gilt  Kn^hUan  medal. 

Mr.  William  Beale,  gardener  to  E.  C.  Hambrougfa,  E^q., 
Hayea  Place,  Hayea,  Kent,  ahowed  ten  bonchea  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapea.  The  berrtea,  of  medium  aize,  wera 
aplendidly  coloured,  and  the  bunchea  wera  large.  Silver 
Knlghtian  medal. 

The  new  Grape,  Melton  Constable  Seedling  (Lady  Hastings 
X  Groa  C«»lmar)  and  Apple  Blenheim  Orange  wera  shown  by 
Mr.  Jabes  Ambroee,  nurseryman,  Chesbnnt. 

Strawlierry  St.  Joseph,  grown  in  the  open,  was  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Harria,  The  Garaena,  Bucklebury  Place.  Vote  of 
thanka. 

Frulta  of  the  Strawberry  Raapberry  (Rnbua  roaasfolina) 
wera  exhibited  by  Mra.  Gleadow,  S8,  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 
Thia  la  a  very  pratty  fruit,  but  of  poor  flavour.  It  la  not,  aa 
the  name  would  Imply,  a  hybHd  between  the  Strawberry 
and  the  Raapberry,  but  la  a  Rubua  apeclea,  whoae  fruit 
bean  a  reaemblance  to  the  Strawbernr. 

Mr.  Charlea  Webater,  Gordon  Ca«tle  Gardens,  Fochabera, 
N.B.,  ahowed  Plum  Gordon  Caatle,  a  late  variety  of  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  ahape,  and  much  reaembling  the  KeLaey  Plum 
In  colour. 

Bottlea  of  Elderberry  wine  wera  ahown  by  Mra.  Sophia 
Miller,  Marlow.  The  wine  waa  excellent,  and  we  ara  glad 
Mn.  Miller  haa  taken  the  opportunity  of  bringing  tbia 
DMdected  winter  beverage  to  notice. 

Meaan.  Dobble  and  Ca,  Rotheaay,  N.B.,  ahowed  Cabbage 
Dobbie'a  Dwarf  Blood  Red  and  Shallot  Dobble'a  Large  Red, 
aome  from  aeed  aown  in  March,  1008,  othen  from  buiba 
planted  In  February,  190S. 

New  Fruits. 

An  award  of  merit  waa  given  to 

Meion  Bama^  Fueal  P/tf6<em.— Thia  is  a  good-aised  round, 
well-netted  Melon  nt  handaome  appearance  ;  in  fact,  one  of 
the  beat-luoking  Meluna  aent  to  the  Drill  Hall  thia  year.  The 
akin  ia  creamy  yellow,  and  marked  with  a  heavy  netting; 
the  fleah  ia  acarlet,  Juicy,  and  of  very  good  flavour.  It  aeema 
a  pity  that  ao  good  a  Melon  ahould  be  burdened  with  ao 
inappropriate  a  name.    From  Mr.  W.  Bamea,  gardener  to 

A.  T.  Walter,  Esq.,  Bear  Wood,  Berkahlre. 
AppU  Middle  Green  —This  new  fruit  ia  the  reault  of  a 

croaa  between  Frogmore  Prolific  and  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
appean  to  be  an  excellent  Appl^.  It  ia  at  iu  beet  now,  and 
uould  prove  a  valuable  early  variety.  In  appearance  and  in 
alze  it  reaemblea  Cux'a  Orange  Pippin  a  good  deal.  It  la 
beautifully  coloured,  the  ground  colour  bright  yellow, 
apiashed  and  atraaked  on  the  aunny  aide  with  red.  The 
flavour  ia  flnt-rate.  From  Meaan.  Jamea  Veltch  and  Sona, 
Limited,  Chelaea. 

Floral  CoMMrnmi. 
^  Manhall,  Esq.  (chairman),  Measn.  H.  B. 
May.  C.  T.  Druery,  George  Nicholaon,  R.  Dean,  Jamea 
Walker,  Amoa  Perry,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeotl,  William 
Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  Jenninga.  Charlea  Dixon,  J.  A.  Nix, 
Charlea  Jeff  rice,  C.  J.  Salter,  William  Cuthbertann,  Charlea 

B.  Pearaon,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Charlea  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson, 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  Charlea  Blick,  Edward  Mawley,  and  George 
Paul. 

A  large,  varied,  and  important  grouping  of  Michaelmaa 
Dalalea  came  from  Measn.  William  Cutboah  and  Sona,  High- 
gate,  the  group  extending  some  40  feet  or  mora.  Included 
many  good  thinga,  notably  thoae  of  the  A.  ericoldea  and  A. 
cordifoliua  groupa.  Of  the  latter,  A.  c.  elegana  ia  one  of  the 
beat,  a  maas  of  light  blue  a*  arry  llowen,  that  rendera  it  mo>t 
pleaaing ;  Esther,  pink ;  Delight,  white ;  Katie,  a  nice  blue ; 
Ducheaa  of  Albany,  a  blush  form  of  puniceus ;  and  Golden 
Spray,  ao  named,  we  preaume,  from  ita  golden  diac,  wera 
among  the  mora  prominent.  Phytolacca  decandra,  with 
Bambooa  and  Enlallaa,  aaaiated  greatly  in  the  arrangement 
Silver  Bankstan  medal. 

Measn.  George  Bnnyard  and  Co.,  Maidatone,  In  addition 
to  a  large  array  of  Michaelmaa  Dalalea  in  the  cut  atate,  aet 
up  good  examplea  of  Lobelia  Queen  Victoria,  Helenium 
antumnale,  Tritomagrandia,  Physalis  Franchettl,  Campannla 
BonrghivllI,  Tritoma  Nclsoni,  Aster  Amellus  Framfleld,  A. 
turbinellos  elegana,  Helenium  pnrailum  maAnlflcum,  Poly- 
gonum amplexlcaule,  HellopsU  B.  Ladhams,  aa 

Frank  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Coombe  Houae,  Croydon,  showed  a  nice 
batcli  of  Begoulaa  of  the  Lorraine  type  in  pink  and  white 
forma. 

Meaan.  Ambroae  and  Son,  Cheshnnt,  uerta,  aet  up  a  mixed 
group,  in  which  cut  Tree  Carnations,  Ferns,  Roses,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  Lilies  of  the  auratum  and  tigrinum  aection 
figured  mora  conaplcuooily.    Bronae  Flora  medal. 

Meaara.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  had  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  Dahliaa,  well  disposed  throughout.  There  wera 
excellent  groups  of  Alpha,  Roogalli,  orange-scarlet;  H.  J. 
Jonea,  yellow ;  Galllard,  fiery  scarlet ;  Kriemhilda,  white 
and  rose ;  J.  A.  Jackaon,  crimson-maroon ;  Zephyr,  rose- 
carmine  ;  Mr^.  E.  Mawley,  yellow,  Ac.  There  were  many 
other  kinda  in  aingle  fiowen,  and  with  Ferns  and  other 
thinga  formed  a  most  pleasing  arrangement.  Sllve  -gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

A  caplUl  lot  of  Dahlias  of  the  Cactus  type  came  from 
Messrs.  Hobbles,  Limited,  Dereham.  The  best  were  Fred 
Cobbold,  Aunt  Chloe,  Ida,  yellow;  Dainty,  yellow,  rose 
tinted,  very  charming ;  F.  H.  Chapman,  orange  ;  J.  H.  Jack- 
son, maroon  ;  Etna,  lose-lilac  and  fawn  baae  ;  Lord  Roberta, 
wliite ;  Veauvlus  and  Ibis,  intense  orange.  Effective  and 
Amoa  Perry  were  also  well  ahown.  The  group  was  finely 
arranged.    Sliver  Banksian  medal. 

A  nice  batch  of  Tree  Carnation  Oodfiey'a  Pride,  pink ; 
Floriaua,  deep  pink  ;  and  othen  were  shown  by  Mr.  Godfrey, 
BxmoutlL    The  same  exhibitor  had  many  Chrysanthemums, 


Safeguard,  deep  pink ;  Harry  Govie,  orange ;  Pink  Beauty 
and  othen.   A  few  blooma  of  the  large-flowered  aection  wore 
alao  staged.    Bronze  Bankaian  medal. 
Veronicaa  of  the  ahrubby  aet,  Begoulaa  of  the  Lorraine 

rup,  with  Tree  Carnationa  and  Bouvardiaa  came  from  Mr. 
B.  May,  Edmonton.  In  the  latter  group  we  noted  B. 
Jaamlnsellora,  The  Bride,  Elegana,  Pi  lory  Beauty,  King  of  the 
Scarlets,  Humboldti  corymbiflora.  Pride  of  Brooklyn,  fine 
white,  Vreelandi,  Maiden'a  Bluah,  Prealdent  Cleveland,  Mra. 
R.  Green,  pink,  wera  all  fine.  It.  waa  a  pratty  group  of 
choicely  grown  aubjecta. 

Measn.  Crane  and  Clarke,  March,  Cambridgeahira,  ahowed 
Tree  Carnation  Lord  Rnaebery,  crimson ;  and  Enchantress, 
pink  ;  the  latter  of  good  aize,  and  both  free  in  fiowering. 

Meaars.  J.  Clieai  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a  fine  lot  of 
single  Dahlias  that  by  their  appearance  had  not  seen  much 
of  the  recent  bad  weather.  Some  good  ones  wera  William 
Parrott,  Beauty'a  Eye,  mauve ;  Polly  Ecclea,  orange ;  Hilda, 
white  and  yellow ;  Northern  Star,  Paragon,  Veauvlus, 
scarlet ;  Eric,  deep  fawn  and  orange  red ;  Princess  of  Wales, 
good  mauve;  Mlaa  Roberta,  yellow;  The  Bride,  Demon, 
maroon,  &c.  Some  nice  Pompon  aorta  wera  alao  ahown. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  large  group  of  Draaena  Victoria,  conaiatlngof  aome  dozen 
admirably  grown  planta  came  from  Meaan.  W.  Bull  and  Sona, 
Chelaea.  Several  of  the  examplea  wera  perfect  and  aplendidly 
coloured.    Cultural  commendation. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  wera  from  Meun.  W. 
Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill.  Carrie,  gold  ;  Polly,  orange ; 
Le  Pactole ;  RetHle,  white ;  Roaie,  cheatnut ;  Rnbls,  purple 
wine  colour ;  and  Nivette,  white,  were  among  thoae  ahown. 
Some  good  aingle  aeedlinga  wera  shown,  also  Mentham, 
yellow,  and  Mn.  Pockett,  of  the  large  flowered  group. 
Bronze  Banksian  medaL 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keaton,  Kent,  had  a  email  baaket  in  which 
Crocuaea,  Cyclamen  hedenefoiium,  Nerinea,  Shortia,  Lobelia 
Queen  Victoria,  with  a  few  Aaien  of  the  A.  ericoldea  and 
cordifoliua  group  wera  aeen. 

A  very  effective  and  ahowy  lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniuma  wera 
staged  by  Meun.  Veltch  and  Sona,  Limited,  Chelaea.  Being 
dwarf  and  well-grown  and  flowered,  the  planta  attracted  a 
large  number.  We  take  Marv  Seaton,  acarlet,  white  eye ; 
Dryden,  acarlet  and  white ;  1«  Icholaa  IL ,  crimaon-scarlet ; 
Roey  Morn  ;  Mn.  Norman,  pink ;  Enid,  brisht  acarlet ;  St. 
Cecilia,  fine  pink ;  Wordsworth,  intense  scarlet ;  and  Snow- 
drop aa  among  the  beat,  and  ail  aingle  flowered.  Gesuera 
oxonlensis,  with  dark  maroon  leaves,  is  very  fine  as  a  foliage 
plant  alone.  Winter-flowered  Begonias  Mrs.  Heal,  the 
pratty  Agatha  (pinkX  Ideala,  and  B.  Agatha  compacta  wera 
also  ahown  in  goodly  numbera. 

Meaan.  J.  Jeffriea  and  Son,  Cirenceater,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  Roaea.  and,  ragarded  aa  open  air  flowera,  wera  extramely 
nxxl.  We  noted  Ulrich  Brunner,  La  France,  Rainbow, 
Gomte  Raimbaud  (deep  crimson-scarlet,  of  which  thero  were 
many  good  flower^,  Caroline  Teatout,  and  Mn.  Grant  aa 
among  the  beat.  White  Maman  Cochet  and  Mme.  Pernet 
Ducher  were  both  in  good  form.  A  moat  welcome  October 
exhibit.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Russell.  Richmond,  staged  a  huge  table  of  Aucnba 
Vera,  dwarf  and  aplendidly  fruited,  the  amall  planta  of 
8  inchea  high  bearing  a  dozen  truaaea  of  frulta.  There  were 
about  100  planta,  and  each  waa  a  perfect  example  of  ita  kind. 
Burya  laiifolia  variegata  and  Euonymua  radlcana  variegata 
were  employed,  the  latter  aa  a  margin,  the  former  in  the 
background. 

Mr.  Amoa  Perry,  Winchmora  Hill,  ahowed  a  few  good 
Asters.  Aster  Amellus  var.  No.  2  is  a  superbly  colourad 
form  ;  A.  amelloldes  is  also  good ;  A.  venioolor  nana  is  dis- 
tinct in  its  variation ;  A.  Amellus  No.  1  la  a  larger  flower, 
mora  starry  than  No.  2.  Geum  Heldrelchi  superba  was 
very  fine,  and  a  never  ceasing  bloomer.  Polygonum  molle 
waa  in  great  array,  making  a  fine  diaplay  with  ita  creamy 
white  cymes.  It  is  an  effecilve  tall  plant  for  auiumn  work. 
Tuberous  Begouias  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Gwillim,  New  Bllham, 
Kent,  were  in  many  shadea  of  colour— yellow,  aalmon,  pink, 
orange,  white,  and  crimson,  the  fiowen  large  and  most 
effective. 

Mr.  B.  Potten,  Cranbrook,  Kent,  showed  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  in  variety,  the  group  including  the  best 
known  of  these  useful  plants  now  in  commeree. 

Messrs.  James  Veltch  and  Sjna,  Limited,  Chelaea,  ataged 
a  splendid  group  in  sttme  100  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, of  which  Mary  Perkins,  soft  yellow,  very  large ; 
Calvat'a  Sun,  rich  yellow  ;  Mlaa  Mildred  Ware,  terra  ootta, 
vei7  fine ;  Senaation,  orange  yellow,  very  fine ;  Miss  R.  Hunt, 
crimson  and  gold  reverse;  William  Duckham,  pink  with 
aatiny  aurface  ;  Mias  Cicely,  gold,  very  narrow  fioreta;  Henry 
Petkina,  mahogany  red  and  yellow  ;  Britannia,  rich  gllatenlng 
yellow  ;  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  pure  while ;  Miss  Olive  Mllner, 
pink,  veiy  beautiful ;  Donald  McLeod,  golden  yellow ;  Mra. 
Pockett,  yellow ;  Godfrey'a  King,  polished  gold  and  red,  a 
really  fine  lot  for  ao  early  a  dale.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  nicely  arranged  group  of  large-flowered  Chryaanthe- 
muma  arranged  with  Croionaand  Palms  came  from  Messn. 
J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood.  We  noted  Mn.  Pockett,  Miss 
Cicely,  Lily  Mountford,  pink ;  E.  Betiesworth.  amaranth  ; 
Soleil  d'Ociobre,  Mn.  Greenfield,  Miss  Siopford,  white,  and 
Baden  Powell,  chestnut,  among  the  more  prominent  kinds. 
Gloxinias,  Streptocarpi,  the  varying  aporta  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  were  alao  largely  abowu  by  Measn.  Peed. 
Silver  Flore  medal. 

A  firat-claas  certificate  waa  awarded  to  NephroUpit  Maui. 
As  a  novelty  among  Feme  thia  Is  one  of  the  most  distinct  we 
have  aeen.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  describe  without 
technicalitiea.  The  habit  generally  is  quite  erect,  the  fronds 
upwards  of  2  feel  in  lengih,  and  these  appearing  freely  from 
the  crown  create  a  density  that  1^  moit  unusual  among 
Ferns.  As  a  distinct  plant  it  is  alone  ramarkable.  Shown 
by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton. 


UNITED    HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT   AND 
PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

^i^uiwuw..    *..*  ~u.»  »«...^..«.»  .—«  .— ..,  w..., ,    The  monthly  commlitee  meeting  of  thia  aociety  waa  held  at 

aa  M.  Meatroler,  yellow  ;  Le  Pactole,  orange  and  yellow ;    the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Moudaj 
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fOCTOBRR  17,19(3. 


evenlog  last,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cnrtls  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
members  were  elected  and  one  nominated.  The  death 
certificates  of  two  deceased  members  (Hr.  John  King  and 
'  Mr.  J.  M.  Yoang)  were  prodnced,  and  cheques  were  granted 
to  their  nominees  for  the  amounts  standing  to  their  credit 
in  the  society'!  books,  being  £48  3a.  Id.  and  £17  Oi.  4d. 
respectively.  Seven  members  were  reported  on  the  sick  fond. 
Members  and  friends  requiring  tickets  for  the  annnal  dinner 
■  on  the  S7th  tnst.  will  please  send  to  the  secretary  for  them 
.  as  early  aspossible.  Hii  address  is  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.w; 


THE    GARDEN    CITY. 

The  title  of  this  enterprising  project  does  not 
adequately  express  the  industrial  development  the 

'  promoters  have  in  view.  The  idea,  as  far  as  we 
understand  it,  ia  to  endeavour  to  induce  manu- 
facturers to  remove  their  manufactories  and 
workshops  from  unwholespme  and  expensive  sur- 

!  roundings  in  our  crowded  towns  and  cities  to  the 
open  country,  where  land  is  cheap  and  the  air 
is  pure.  The  object  is  praiseworthy,  and  if  it 
can  be  successfully  accomplished,  as  its  practical 
and  energetic  promoters  think  it  can,  it  pro- 
mises well  for  the  improvement  for  the  future 
of  our  industrial  population.  That  aspect  of  the 
question,  however,  is  not  for  us  to  discuss.  It  is 
because  gardening  is  to  be  called  in  as  an  adjunct 
to  help  to  make  the  scheme  a  success  that  our 
representative  recently  accepted  an  invitation, 
with  upwards  of  100  other  Press  representatives, 
to  view  the  3,800  acres  of  land  recently  purchased 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  garden  city  in 

.  England.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was  wretched, 
heavy  rain  falling  incessantly,  with  hieh  winds, 
making  a  full  tour  of  the  estate,  as  had  been  in- 
tendea,  impossible.  However,  enough  was  seen  to 
impress  us  favourably  with  the  position  of  the 
land  for  the  purposes  intended.  It  is  in  Hertford- 
shire, near  Hitohin,  thirty-eight  miles  from  London, 
Great  Northern  Railway.  The  estate  consists  (in 
addition  to  the  land)  of  the  pretty  villages  of 
Letchworth,  Willian,  Norton,  and  Radwell.  The 
outskirts  of  the  estate  are  beautifully  wooded,  and 
the  woods  it  is  proposed  to  preserve,  and  to  build 
the  city  in  the  centre  of  the  estate  with  good  roads 

'  radiating  in  various  directions. 

To  prevent  overcrowding  in  the  future  each 
cottage  built  must  have  at  least  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  of  land.  It  is  to  this  latter  point  we  attach 
so  much  importance,  believing  as  we  do  that  in 
this  little  carden  the  workman  in  time  will  find 
salvation  from  the  many  ills  and  temptations 
which  assail  him  in  oiir  crowded  towns,  and  a  rest, 
recreation,  and  pleasure  in  his  leisure  that  no  other 
art  or  craft  can  possibly  sive.  We  understand 
that  this  city  is  to  be  confined  to  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  ffranting  Qvid  inhabitants  to  a  house,  we 
shall  thus  have  6,000  houses,  with  6,000  gardens 
of  one-eighth  of  an  acre  each,  or  an  aggregate  of 
750  acres  of  cottage  garden  land.  With  the 
encouragement  of  a  well-organised  garden  society, 
what  opportunities  are  offered  here  by  gardening 
and  allied  subjects,  such  as  poultry,  bees,  &c.,  for 
the  pleasurable  and  remunerative  employment  of 
the  worker  and  his  family  in  their  leisure  hours  ! 
The  value  of  such  sardens  will  depend  greatly  on 
the  intelligence  and  knowled^  brought  to  bear  in 
their  arrangement  and  planting,  so  that  we  hope 
when  the  time  for  planting  arrives  the  authorities 
will  exercise  some  supervision  over  this  work,  as 
well  as  provide  an  instructor  in  gardening  to  give 
advice  to  those  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
his  services  and  to  learn  how  to  make  the  best  of 
their  gardens. 

The  Hoptioultupal   Club*  — A   most 

interesting  and  instructive  evening  was  passed  at 
the  club  on  Tuesday  last,  when  Mr.  Charles  £. 
Pearson  lectured  on  **  Birds  in  Russian  Lapland." 
The  slides,  made  from  photographs  taken  oy  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Pearson,  were  excellent.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  was  in  the  chair.  A  report  of  the  lecture 
will  appear  next  week. 

Girt    to     the    Brussels     Botanic 

GaPden. — Count  Kerchove  de  Denterghem, 
president  of  the  Ghent  Soci^t^  Royale  d'AffHouI- 
ture  et  de  Botanique,  and  recently  elected 
president  of  council  of  the  Brussels  Botanic 
Garden,  has  just  presented  this  establishment  with 


a  splendid  collection  of  Ferns,  comprising  more 
than  125  varieties.  The  botanic  garden  has  much 
appreciated  the  gift  of  its  new  president. 

A  note  f)pom  Crawley.— Recently,  on 

the  occasion  of  the  home-coming  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Cheal,  and  as  a  welcome  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Annett  on  their  return  from  Ceylon  (Mr. 
Ernest  Cheal  being  the  eldest  sdn  and  Mrs.  Annett 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Cheal)  the  officials 
and  employees  of  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley, 
were  entertained  by  the  firm.  Sports  were 
indulged  in  during  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
evening  Mr.  J.  Cheal  gave  an  account  of  a  reoent 
visit  to  America,  and  Mr.  Annett  of  life  in  Ceylon. 
Both  were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Dundee  Hopticultupal  Associa- 
tion.— This  association  made  a  good  beginning 
with  its  course  of  monthly  meetings  for  the  winter 
on  the  6th  inst.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Beats.  The  subject  for 
the  evening  was  a  lecture  by  the  president,  Mr. 
David  Storrie,  of  Storrie  Brothers,  nurserymen,  on 
Mr.  William  Watson's  historical  poem,  "  The 
Father  of  the  Forest."  It  was  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  the  lecturer  took  occasion  in  the 
course  of  the  lecture  to  point  out  how  even  such 
subjects  of  reading  could  bis  made  of  value  to  horti- 
culturists. Mr.  Storrie  was  warmly  thanked  for 
this  inaugural  address. 

The  new  Glasgrow  park.— One  of  the 

most  charming  features  of  the  new  park  just  gifted 
to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  by  Mr.  A.  Cameron 
Corbett,  M.P.,  at  Thornliebank,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Rouken  Glen.  It  has  long  been  famed  as 
one  of  the  prettiest  glens  within  easy  reach  of 
Glasgow.  John  Finlay,  the  Glasgow  poet,  who 
died  in  1810,  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the 
Rouken  Glen  in  one  of  his  poems,  and  Christopher 
North  speaks  of  the  little  waterfall  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Capelrig  Bam,  which  flows  through  it, 
as  **  the  loneliest  of  linns  that  ever  sounded  in  the 
solitary  silence  of  Nature."  When  thrown  open 
to  the  public  it  will  seem  strange  to  think  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  since  the  time  of 
Christopher  North.  Some  parts  of  the  banks  of 
the  glen  are  very  precipitous,  and  this  portion 
might  very  easily  be  spoiled  by  inartistic  treatment 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  since  the 
place  will  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Whitton,  the 
able  superintendent  of  the  city  parks,  whose  treat- 
ment of  the  other  parks  has  been  so  successful. 
There  is  an  old  water-mill  in  the  glen,  which,  if 
retained,  will  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  park. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULBS  FOR  CORRESPONDBNTS. 

Questions  and  Answeps.— TAe  Bdttor  intends  to 
nuUse  Thk  Gardbk  h«lp/ultoaU  readers  tphodeaireauistanoe, 
no  matter  what  the  branch  o/gardenina  may  be,  and  ioith  that 
object  will  make  a  fpeeial  feature  of  the  **  Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  cotnmunications  should  be  dearly 
and  omieisely  written  on  one  side  of  iht  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Thv  GARDBV.fO,  Tavietock  street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PUBLIBHBR.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  wre 
required  in  addition  to  any  deeignation  he  may  desire  to  be 
ueed  in  the  paper.  When  mare  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
thould  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— KP*.  If.— We  cannot  tell  without 
a  flower.  Uufortnnstely  the  drawing  is  not  sufficiently  deac 
to  enable  one  to  Judge.  The  t>e8t  way  will  be  to  send  a 
specimen. F.  J9.— Ozalls  corniculata  rubra. 

CapboUo  acid  as  an  Insecticide  (J.  McDonald). 
This  is  frequently  made  use  of  by  gardeners  as  a  wash  to 
destroy  garden  parasites.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effective  we 
have.  Of  course,  great  care  Is  needed  to  see  that  it  is  applied 
in  a  very  weak  itnd  diluted  form,  otherwise  harm  will  follow 
its  use. 

Cpeepep  fop  apched  doorway,  dec.  (Erin).— Of 
climbing  plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  named  yuu  have  the 
choice  of  the  many  beautiful  forms  of  Clemstis,  uf  which  the 
old  and  popular  C.  Jackmaul  is  one  of  the  very  best,  while 
the  large  flowers  of  C.  lanuginosa  Candida  or  Lady  Caroline 
Neville,  both  of  which  are  of  lighter  tints,  may  prove 
suitable.  Some  of  the  *^{oneysuckles,  again,  are  beautiful 
for  this  mode  of  treatme  at,  one  of  the  best  being  Lonicera 
Japonlca.  We  also  know  of  an  archway  over  a  door  facing 
wetft  which  is  draped  with  the  common  Jessamine  (Jasminum 
oCDcinale),  and  very  beautiful  it  i*,  being  studded  with  its 
fragrant  blossoms  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
different  forms  of  Ceanothns  are  scarcely  likely  to  give 


satisfaction  in  the  position  yoaname.asinDahioeiisuv.^ 
for  the  production  of  flowers.  Concerning  tlie  UUm,  thi 
better  way  will  be  to  leave  them  in  the  grunnd,  IsstcovstH 
them  during  the  winter  with  about  3  faiches  of  putisS 
decayed  leaves,  which  will  serve  not  only  to  keep  on  Uu 
froat,  but  also  to  supply  nourishment  neit  year. 

Plants  fop  ipeland  (H.  D. .  R )  -LepUNpoBn 
sooparium,  being  the  tendereat  of  the  three  alnfaB  «« 
name,  should  occupy  the  site  facing  south,  sheltend  frca 
the  north  and  east.  We  should  advise  you  to  pUiHfttfo- 
sporum  Tobira  in  the  spot  facing  south-west,  and  BhspiQleph 
ovata  in  that  facing  the  south-east.  Of  the  Clcmsttm  ra 
name  G.  ooccinea  is  the  least  hardy.  All  the  olhen,  vbMt 
belong  to  the  large-flowered  aectlons,  are  of  esir  cslnm, 
although  they  have  a  way  of  dying  off  suddenly  Mactiwi 
for  no  apparent  reason.  They  ahould  flower  well  on  a  «^ 
facing  east,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  bloom  freelj  if  thtr 

St  but  little  sun.  It  is  well  for  their  rooU  sodthelnv 
[>t  or  two  of  their  stems  to  be  shaded,  but  the  npperdxmi 
should  receive  all  the  light  poaaible  to  induce  sfl 
habit. 


TRADB    NOTES. 


A  Prbtty  Gatalooub. 
MB8SR8.  L.  BOBHMBR  AND  Co.  of  Yokohama  wed  tWr 
prettily  illustrated  catalogue  of  bulbs  and  other  tkiem  4 
Japan.    It  is  most  daintily  got  up. 


GARDBNING    APPOINTMENTa 

MR.  William  H.  Mortbr  has  been  appohited  supotaiB- 
deut  of  the  Birmingham  City  Parks,  in  suocetftoD  to  ir. 
Samuel  Hearn,  who  has  retired  after  thirty  yesn'  leniet 
If r.  Morter  has  had  valuable  and  varied  esperiaooe  opM 
Lord  Avebuiy's  estate  at  Farn borough,  where  be  bMbw 
head  gardener  for  the  past  eleven  years. 
In  consequence  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jsmes  Sbms, 
head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Linlithgow  at  Hopeuu 
House,  through  ill-health,  the  appointment  has  bceo  coo- 
ferred  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  at  present  foreiam  « 
Hopetoun.  Mr.  Hay  is  a  comparatively  youog  msD  forira 
an  important  charge,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Ul-be»llft  « 
Mr.  Smith  for  some  time  he  has  had  practically  ihe  enure 
charge  of  the  gardens.  He  is  a  native  of  Baiiff«bire.ud 
sejved  his  apprenticeship  at  Duff  House,  in  that  omij, 
under  Mr.  Brander.  After  pursuing  his  calling  and  Impioraj 
himself  In  several  other  places  he  was  for  three  yew 
foreman  at  Terregles,  Dumfries,  under  Mr.  John  M*^ 
He  then  secured  an  appointment  as  foreman  at  flopewsa 
House,  where  he  has  acquitted  himself  so  as  to  esrs  tM 
approbation  and  confidence  of  his  noble  emplojer.  v. 
Hay's  success  will  give  great  pleasure  to  hii  msoy  iwnKii- 
tural  friends. 

Publications  Received. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Newnei,  Sontlumpg 
Street,  the  October  number  of  the  Strand  ^afffla"*- *JS 
has  begun  a  new  series  of  Dr.  Conan  Doylee  suerw 
Holmes,  the  Wide  World  Magazine,  the  Cavtatn,  w6l» 
last  part  of  the  ••  Century  Book  of  Gardening."  An  tppe**" 
to  this  will  api;>ear  In  due  course. 

Catalogues   Received. 

Oeneral  Nursery  5todfc.-Messrs.  Peter  Hendenw  »" 
Co.,  85  and  87,  Cortland t  Street,  New  Yorit;  l-  »1»* 
Bannnchulenweg,  Berlin. 

rr««».— Messrs.  W.  and  T.  Sampson,  Kilroameck. 

/?««««.— Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswldt  Jum 
Gardens,  Colchester.  ^  ^    n^-ih 

Hardy  Plants.- ilenn.  V.  N.  OauntlettsndCo.,B<««" 

NoveUies  for  1905-/1.— Ernest  Benary,  lSrf«rt,j5«nDwy. 

Autumn  Catalogue.-Uemn.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  8w«»«y 
Kent. 

*.*  The  Yearly  Subser^vtion  to  T¥B  Oabdib  ii:  ^"^ 
16s.;  Foreign,  17s.  6d, 


Webbs'  Seeds. 
In  the  large  competition,  open  to  the  world,  of  tbe  fiiitiih 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  held  in  the  AgricultanI  fliii, 
London,  last  week,  some  of  the  most  important  pnm  lur 
roots  were  won  by  the  produce  of  Webbs'  seeds,  vix. :  nm, 
second,  and  third  prixes,  Webbs'  Mammoth  Long  Ked  Uu>  ■ 
gold  ;  first  prize,  Webbs'  Smithfleld  Yellow  Glutw  Miqcid; 
first  prize,  Webbs'  Imperial  Swede ;  and  second  prize,  ooto^ 
tion  of  Webbs'  rooU.  There  were  148  eotriti  fur  theie 
prizes,  and,  considering  the  strength  of  the  dsao,  tbc 
remarkable  success  of  Messrs.  Webbs'  seeds  mut  t)e  vej 
grati^ing  to  this  firm. 

Beetlegute. 
Messrs.  Valls  and  Co.,  the  proprietors  of  Beetlecate,  ■ 
insecticide  which  is  winning  favour  all  over  Soglaod soda 
the  Colonies,  have  Just  been  awarded  a  medsl  by  the  B^ 
Horticultural  Society.  The  Journal  of  the  wdety  fan 
already  recorded  the  complete  success  which  hu  itteuied 
the  use  of  Beetlecute  in  their  propagating  frsmes  sod  freii 
houses  at  Ctiiswick.    It  is  not  poisonous. 

Chanoe  of  Address. 
I  BEO  to  inform  you  that  Ohase's  Beetle  Foisoo.  eitiiiJiibed 
over  fifty  years  at  U,  Holborn,  London,  B.C.,  and  of  rceeal 
years  forwarded  by  Thomas  Chase  of  151,  Brosd  9&«cl, 
Birmingham,  having  ui>on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Chaie,  ms., 
been  purchased  by  me,  will  now  be  supplied  iron  lbs 
address,  from  where  all  orders  will  have  prompt dsapttck- 
A.  Chase,  S,  High  View  Terrace,  West  Nortoood. 
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PROPOSED    AUTUMN 
ROSE    SHOW. 

WE  hear  with  pleasure  that  the 
National  Rose    Society   con- 
template holding  an  autumn 
show  in  the  new  Hall  of  the 
Royal    Horticultural    Society 
next  September.     We  have  constantly  urged 
tiiat  to  confine  the  Rose  shows  to  July  is  to 
ibiJow  the  ways  of  generations  ago,  when  the 
Hjbrid  Perpetuals  enjoyed  their  brief  summer 
I jeaaon,  and  the  beautiful  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea 
rBoses    were  yet  unborn.     And  this  autumn 
Uiow  ^11  give  an  increased  zest  to  the  culture 
m  the    Rose  in   British  gardens,  and  bring 
forward   the  great  charm  and    variety   that 
tlie    £^rden    can    display    when    even    Sep- 
tember has  departed,  unless  a  series  of  frosts 
patd  &n   end  to  open  flowers  and  developing 
bodA. 

It    ^will  be  interesting  to  see  in  what  form 

tlie  schedule  of  prizes  will  be  presented.    Of 

couxse  a  show  flower  is  a  thing  of  beauty ;  and 

^en  there  is  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  friendly 

rivalry  to  win  prizes  for  exhibits  that  represent 

^^&XB   of   patient  work  and  keen  mastery  of 

details.     Exhibitions  of  Roses,  of  the  Teas  and 

Hybrid  Teas  in  particular,  are  quite  possible 

when  the  Michaelmas  and  Moon  Daisies  make 

clouds  of  blue  and  white  in  September  days, 

and  the  shows  of  summer  are  almost  forgotten. 

We  enjoyed  a  few  hours  in  a  garden  chiefly 

of  Tea  Roses  on   October  17  last,  and  could 

have     gathered     several     blooms     that    the 

exhibitor  would  not  have  passed  by  in  July, 

and    this    in    a    year    of   rain    and    cloud. 

The  garden  was  full  of  Rose   blooms,  which 

were  warm  in  colouring,  firm  in  texture,  and 

richly  fragrant. 

The  National  Rose  Society  has  acted  wisely 
in  making  this  new  and  striking  departure. 
That  such  an  event  should  be  possible  indicates 
the  tremendous  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  hybridisation  during  recent  years, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  Rose 
flowers  of  July  with  those  of  September.    The 
Karie  van  Houtte  will  have  a  deeper  margin 
to  its  creamy  petals  and  the  Papa  Gontiers  a 
ficher  hue,  but  those  who  enjoy  the  autumn 
time  of  the  year  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  flowers  that  bloom  not  sparingly  but 
"|)rofufiely,  even    when    the    first   frosts  have 
shattered  the  Dahlias  and  made  dreary  patches 
X}i  summer  exotics. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment   of    the   National    Rose   Society   must 


remember  that  the  times  have  changed  and 
are  changing.  It  is  no  longer  a  society  com- 
posed of  members  whose  first  thought  is  an 
exhibition  of  blooms  in  boxes,  but  during  the 
past  three  years  the  remarkable  list  of  new 
subscribers  comprises  for  the  most  part  Rose 
lovers  who  simply  visit  the  exhibitions  to  see 
new  and  rare  varieties  that  will  make  a  brave 
show  of  colour  in  the  garden  over  as  long  a 
season  as  possible.  That  is  one  aspect  of  the 
society's  work,  and,  of  course,  the  other  is  to 
continue  the  great  competitive  displays  in 
which  all  keen  rosarians  are  deeply  interested. 
We  do  not  know  what  form  the  schedule 
of  this  proposed  autumn  show  will  take,  but 
probably  the  competitive  classes  will  be  small 
and  include  the  China  and  other  classes  which 
are  in  beauty  during  the  first  weeks  of  autumn. 
We  predict  a  beautiful  display.  Many  gardens 
are  full  of  Roses  even  in  this  miserable  year, 
and  given  a  fine  autumn  the  display  should 
prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the 
flower  exhibitions  of  1904.  It  will  certainly 
possess  an  element  of  novelty,  which  is  some- 
thing in  these  days  of  flower  shows  which  follow 
one  another  with  almost  wearisome  persistency 
and  have  so  mucfi  in  common. 


A    NATIONAL    POTATO 
SOCIETY. 

Therb  is  a  movement  afloat  the  object  of 
which  is  to  form  a  national  society  for  the 
improvement,  classification,  and  general  encou- 
ragement of  the  Potato  and  its  culture.  The 
promoters  say,  with  a  good  deal  of  reason,  if 
there  be  needful  national  societies  for  certain 
well-known  flowers— Roses.  Dahlias,  Carna- 
tions, Sweet  Peas,  Chrysantnemunis,  <fec.— that 
it  seems  strange  that  m  the  case  of  a  garden 
product  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
nation,  both  commercially  and  otherwise,  as 
is  the  Potato,  no  body  should  exist  that  can  in 
any  way  give  it  that  assistance  nationally  that 
is  now  given  to  flowers  that,  however  beautiful, 
are,  after  all,  but  inferior  products.  Next  to 
Wheat  we  nave  no  home-grown  vegetable 
product  that  enters  so  largely  into  the  people's 
food  as  does  the  famous  esculent,  and  if  any 
society  can  in  any  way  help  to  make  that  escu- 
lent of  greater  value  and  usefulness  to  the 
people  than  it  now  is,  real  good  service  will  be 
done.  It  is  of  some  importance  to  know  that 
so  far  the  suggestion  as  to  the  formation  of  a 
society  comes  from  impartial  sources.  Bodies 
of  this  kind— as  we  see,  unfortunately,  in  con- 
nexion with  some  popular  flowers  —  consist 
largely  of  raisers  and  traders,  who  have  too 
much  pecuniary  interest  in  their  products  to 
render  them  quite  impartial  judges.  It  is  not 
ditiicult  to  find  plenty  of  people  interested  in 


Potatoes  that  have  no  such  pecuniary  objects, 
whilst  raisers  of  novelties  are  comparativelv 
few.  The  reference  to  this  propoaeil,  which 
comes  just  now  at  a  very  appropriate  moment, 
naturally  carries  one's  thoughts  back  to  the 
days  of  the  old  international  Potato  exhibi- 
tions, when,  without  doubt,  through  their 
agency  very  much  was  done  to  improve  and 
popularise  the  Potato.  Those  exhibitions  com- 
manded wide  interest,  and  were  distinctly 
objects  of  beauty.  It  was  to  be  deplored  that 
those  shows  fell  through,  but  they  did  so. 
They  were  managed  by  a  committee  that  had 
no  very  primary  objects.  Still,  they  did  great 
good. 

The  promoters  of  the  present  movement, 
however,  have  wider  aims  than  those  that 
existed  some  twenty  years  ago.  Not  only  do 
they  wish  to  see  at  least  one  great  annual  show 
of  tubers  in  a  central  place,  but  they  wish  to  see 
established  several  really  practical  well  con- 
ducted trials  of  new  and  old  varieties  annuaUy 
also.  At  present  we  see  evidences  of  a  desire 
to  make  outrageous  prices  for  some  new  varie- 
tiesj  such  as  there  can  be  no  justification  for. 
It  IS  the  outcome  of  a  determined  effort  to 
boom  novelties  for  the  purpose  of  securing, 
whilst  they  are  not  yet  plentiful,  abnormal  or 
fancy  prices.  This  is  not  a  thing  which  com- 
mends itself  to  high-class  traders,  but  seems  to 
be  a  favourite  method  of  creating  an  artificial 
demand  in  other  quarters.  It  is  such  things  as 
this  that  the  promoters  of  the  proposed  society 
hope  to  correct.  Wonderful  results  in  cropping 
obtained  artificially  are  published  far  and  wide, 
true  or  untrue,  but  there  exists  no  public  body 
to  control  assertions  of  this  description.  Now, 
were  there  say  a  dozen  trial  or  testing  stations 
in  the  kingdom,  each  one  controlled  by  a 
responsible  oranch  committee,  each  station  so 
far  as  possible  representing  diverse  soil,  and  in 
each  case  tubers  of  the  same  varieties  were 
planted  under  the  same  conditions  and  treated 
alike  throughout  the  season,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  real  merits  of  all  the  varieties  planted 
must  be  in  that  way  fully  discovered.  Not 
only  would  novelties  show  how  far  they  were 
wonders  or  otherwise,  but  in  the  course  of 
years  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  how 
far  any  older  varieties,  their  seed  tubers  beinff 
changed  from  plot  to  plot  each  year,  would 
show  evidence  of  that  deterioration  of  which 
much  is  heard  but  is  not  always  fully  proved. 
In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  the  Potato 
society,  if  formed,  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  very  wide  field  for  its  operations,  and 
could  in  time  render  to  the  Potato  very 
valuable  service.  A.  D. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Interesting    Plants   in   Flower. 
Temperate  House, 
Grevillea   alpina,  G.  Banksii  var.  Foster!,  G. 
tbeleoianoiaDa,  and  Leonotis  dubia. 
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Orchid  Houaes, 
Acampe  papillosa,  Bulbopbyllaro  rufinam,  B. 
seobellarum,  C&danthe  roadagascariensis,  C.  vestita 
▼arietiea,  Catasetum  fimbriatum,  C.  tridentatum, 
Girrhopetalum  gnMsillimam,  Goeloff^ne  fimbriata, 
Cyrobidinm  gammieanom,  CynorcniB  lowiana,  C. 
purpurasoeoB,  Cypripediiim  (various  spNecies), 
Dendrobium  capituliflomm,  D.  Phalsanopsis,  D. 
stroDgylantbnm,  and  others,  Eulophia  pulchra, 
Lycaete  Skinneri,  L.  xytriophora,  Maoradenia 
lutesoens,  Masdevallia  biella,  M.  ChimaBra  var. 
Wallisii,  Maxillaria  grandiflora,  M.  puncto-striata, 
Octomeria  gracilis,  Odontoglossam  grande,  O. 
Tnadrense,  Onoidium  orispum,  0.  varicosum, 
Platvclinis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis  macolata,  P. 
pulchella,  Restrepia  striata,  Rodriguezia  secunda, 
and  Vanda  kimballiaiia. 

T  Bange, 

Amasonia  calyoina,  Barleria  oristata,  GlerodeD- 
dron  speciosum,  Hymenocallis  maorostephana, 
Nerine  (various  species  and  varieties),  and  Tetra- 
nema  mexicana. 

GreerUicuae, 

Bouvardias  in  variety,  Calceolaria  Burbidgei, 
Gbrysanthemoms  in  variety.  Erica  cafiEra,  E. 
gracilis.  Fuchsia  simplicicaulis.  Geraniums  in 
variety,  Jacobinia  ohrysoetephana,  Lantanas  in 
variety.  Salvia  azurea,  S.  splendens,  and  many 
other  things. 

OtUdoora. 

Golchicnms  in  variety.  Asters  in  variety, 
ciliaris,  Erica  maweana,  and  other  things. 


Erica 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

October  27.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  meeting,  1—4  p.m. ;  meeting  of  the  committees 
at  12  noon ;  lecture  at  three  o^olock ;  Annual 
Dinner  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  Holbom  Restaurant,  at 
6.30  p.m.,  Mr.  Peter  Barr  in  the  chair. 

October  28.— Horticultural  Goilege,  Swanley, 
meeting  at  24,  Park  Lane  (Indian  Room)  at 
3.30  p.m.,  by  kind  permission  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Brassey. 

October  30.— The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.G.M.6., 
opens  the  new  Gonnty  Technical  Laboratories, 
Ghelmsford,  at  3.30  p.m. 

November  2. — Truro  Ghrysanthemnm  Show  (two 
dave). 

November  3.— Southampton  (two  days)  and 
West  of  England  (two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

November    4.— Hishgate    (three    days),    Kent 
Gounty  (two  days),  Gandiff  (two  days),  Hereford 
(two  aays),  Ascot  (two  days),  and  Northampton 
(two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 
November  9.— St.  Neots  Ghrysanthemum  Show. 
November    10. — Royal    Horticultural    Society's 
Drill    Hall   Meeting ;    National    Ghrysanthemum 
Society's  Exhibition  at  the  Grystal  Palace  (three 
days) ;  Devizes  and  Oxford  Ghrysanthemum  Shows. 
iSfovember  11. — Buxton,  Reading,  Liverpool  (two 
days),    Hampton,    Winchester    (two   days),    and 
Banbury  (two  days)  Ghrysanthemum  Shows  ;  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Giub  Meeting. 

November  13.— Blackburn  (two  days),  Leicester 
(two  days),  Sheffield  (two  days),  and  Leeds  Paxton 
(two  days)  Ghrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  18.— Hull  (two  days)  and  York  (three 
days)  Ghrysanthemum  Shows. 

r^ovember  19.— Scottish  Horticultural  Associa- 
tion's (Chrysanthemum  Show. 

Royal  Hoptioultupal  Society.— 
ExaminationB  in  hoptioultupe,  1904. 

/.  General  Examination,  —  The  society's  annual 
examination  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
horticulture  will  be  held  on  vVednesday,  April  20, 
1904.  The  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously 
in  as  many  different  centres  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  circumstances  may  demand,  the  society 
being  willing  to  hold  an  examination  wherever  a 
magistrate,    clergyman,    schoolmaster,    or    other 


copy  of  the  syllabus  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  to  the  secretary. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S,W.  Intending  candidates  should  send 
in  their  names  not  later  than  March  1.  dlopies  of 
Lhe  questions  set  at  the  examinations,  1893—1902, 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
office,  price  Is.  //.  School  Teachers^  Examina- 
tion,— The  society  will  also  hold  an  examination 
in  cottage  gardening  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  1904. 
The  examination  is  intended  for,  and  will  be  con- 
fined to,  elementary  school  teachers.  It  has  been 
undertaken  in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  in 
country  districts  that  the  schoolmaster  shall  be 
competent  to  teach  the  elements  of  cottage  gar- 
dening, and  the  existing  absence  of  any  test 
whatever  of  such  competence.  The  general  con- 
duct of  this  examination  will  be  on  similar  lines  to 
that  of  the  more  general  examination,  save  in 
obvious  points  on  which  they  would  not  apply. 
Full  particulars  will  be  issued  on  and  after 
Januaty  1,  1904. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  fruit,  floral,  and  Orchid 
committees  of  the  above  society  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate, 
Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  A  paper  on  "Pruning 
Roses,"  by  M.  Vi viand  Morel,  will  be  read  at 
three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  held  on  Tues- 
day, the  13th  inst.,  sixty-five  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  making  a  total  of  1,206  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Scottish  Chpysanthemum  shows. 

The  following  list  of  Scottish  Ghrysanthemum 
shows  and  the  dates  on  which  they  open  may  be  of 
value  to  Scottish  readers :  November  12,  Stirling, 
two  days ;  November  14,  Beith  ;  November  17, 
Dairy  (Ayrshire) ;  November  18,  Ayr,  Dumfries ; 
November  19,  Edinburgh,  three  days,  Kilmarnock ; 
November  20,  Aberdeen,  two  days ;  November  27, 
Dundee,  two  days,  and  Dunfermline,  two  days. 

The    Hopticultupal    Collefire, 

Swanley. — A  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Indian  Room  at  24,  Park  Lane,  on  Wednesday,  the 
28th  inst.,  at  3.30  p.m.,  by  kind  permission  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Brassey.  An  address  will  be  given 
by  Mr.  A.  D.  Mall,  M.A.,  Director  of  the  Experi- 
mental Station,  Rothamsted,  on  ''Horticultural 
Instruction  for  Women."  The  speakers  will  be 
Viscountess  Falmouth,  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson, 
M.D.,  the  Hon.  Sir  John  Gockbum,  K.G.M.G., 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lyttelton  Gell,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Hibbert,  K.G.B.,  Mr.  J.  G.  Medd,  and  Mrs. 
Pember  Reeves. 

County    Teohnical    LAbopatoples, 

ChelmsfOPd  (Session  1903-4).— The  opening 
of  the  new  buildings  in  connexion  with  these 
laboratories,  under  the  control  of  the  Essex  Educa- 
tion Gommittee,  will  take  place  on  the  30th  inst. 
at  3.30  p.m.  The  new  buildings  are  in  Kins 
Edward's  Avenue,  and  have  just  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £12,000.  They  comprise 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories  and 
class-rooms,  together  with  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural museums  and  libraries,  and  provide 
facilities  for  systematic  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  as  well  as  in  pure  science.  There 
is  a  large  dairy  for  instruction  in  butter  and 
cheese  making  and  the  treatment  of  milk,  and 
within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  is  the  school 
garden,  three  acres  in  extent,  and  provided  with 
potting-shed  and  hot-houses.  The  laboratories  are 
intended  to  be  a  centre  for  affricultural  and  horti- 
cultural information  for  the  whole  county,  and  they 
include  rooms  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  manures, 
foods,  seeds,  &c.,  and  for  other  scientific  work 
carried  on  in  the  interest  of  these  industries. 
Gards  of  invitation  to  the  opening  ceremony,  which 
must  be  presented  at  the  door  to  secure  aamission, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Gounty  Edu- 
cation Offices,  Ghelmsford.  The  laboratories  will 
be  open  for  public  inspection  from  two  to  five  in 
the  afternoon  and  seven  to  nine  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day. 

Sppin^  bulbs  asrain  in  flowep.— A 

year  aeo    I  planted  some   Holland-grown   bulbs 

of     Polyanthus     Narcissi    Newton    and     Grand 

I  Monarque ;  they  bloomed  well  last  spring,  and  are 


out,  and  there  are  others  to  follow.  The  put 
summer  has  been  very  wet  and  cool,  tnd  we  ban 
had  no  frosts  as  yet,  so  that  probably  the  holfai 
have  not  ripened  off  in  a  normal  manner ;  it  wonU 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  is  a  freqnflet 
result  of  such  seasons. — A.  P.  Saundibs,  f  amt&M 
College,  Clinton,  New  York. 

Potato  tpials  at  Aufirhton,  Lancia 

ShiPe. — The  Potato  trials  which  are  anDiull^ 
carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Button  of  the  Onukifk 
Advertiser  are  in  a  season  like  this,  when,  owii^ 
to  the  excessive  rainfall,  disease  is  causing  grni 
havoc,  of  more  than  passing  interest.  TheTsmtiei 
under  observation  are  the  newest  of  the  prerjooi 
season  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool  Grain,  Root,  ud 
Fruit  show  for  the  sjpeoial  prizes  offered  by  Mr. 
Hutton,  and  are  carefully  planted  on  strani;  knd 
in  Bold  Lane,  Aughton,  the  grower  being  Mr. 
Henry  Jenkinson,  who  also  lifts  and  weigbs  the 
tubers.  It  is  by  such  means  that  a  proper  ettioito 
of  their  marketable  value  can  be  gauged,  and  kt 


this  Mr.  Hutton  is  deserving  of  veiy  great  Uiub 
9nerous  offers.     The  following  results  bm 


for  his  generous  < 
been  obtained : — 


Weight 

€f§eed. 

lb. 


Name. 
Cioronation  kidney 
Carlotonlans  -.    t^ 

Enterprtve 3 

Edward  VIL  ..     2* 

Barly  May 2 

Fylde  Wonder  ..     S 

General  BuUer  ..2 

Haddock's  Excelsior  . .  2 
Niven's  Table  Talk*  ..  » 
New  (no  name)  ..2 

NewMaJesUc  ..     ^ 

SO 


Weight  pndMol 


26 
14 
41 
17 
S9 
61 


W. 
1  , 
2 
3 
2 
2 
24 
2 
2 

4 

2 
1 


16. 

i: 

t 

12 
U 

8 
U 

5 
\6 


responsible  person  accustomed  to  examinations  will  I  now,  to    my  surprise,  sending  up  well-developed 
consent  to  supervise  on  the  society's  behalf.     A  |  dustors  of  bloom  again.     Some  are  already  fully 


S2         2SJ      1» 
*  This  was  a  good  shape,  cropper,  and  qnaUty. 
The  growth  in  every  case  had  been  very  stroDg. 

Dpied  Cycas  leaves-— The  importswa 

of  dried  Cycas  leaves  has  reached  fabnlooi  propor- 
tions. But  a  few  years  ago  an  importatiaa  d 
10,000  leaves  was  regarded  as  a  stupendou  trus- 
action.  Now  millions  upon  millions  are  bcoogbt 
over  without  exciting  surprise. — American  Fkrk. 

Stpawbeppy   Sensation.  -  TbM"» 

Strawberry  is  illustrated  in  this  month  s  iW*» 
d' Arboriculture  by  a  coloured  plate.  Maw 
Vilmorin  Andrieux  et  Cie,  Paris,  have  intiwoBed 
this  second  early  variety  to  commerce.  Tbi  pi"* 
is  vigorous,  and  produces  bright  red,  shining  fr«i 
larger  than  the  average  size  of  most  large  Ttfi«M^ 
The  shape  is  bluntly  oblong,  Eesh  red,  jaiey.  m 
of  good  quality.  The  plant  is  said  to  fniit  t«y 
freely ;  it  is  already  widely  grown  in  gardemij 
France,  and  Le  Bulletin  is  convinced  that  it  i« 
long  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  Strawberry. 

Kniphofla  modesta.  —  Although  quit* 
modest  in  appearance,  this  pretty  little  tft9» 
justifies  its  culture  in  gardens  by  iu  distiitf 
character  as  compared  with  the  larger  f onw  « 
the  well-known  Torch  Lily.  It  is  not  suiublew 
use  among  coarse-growing  plants,  and  requirei* 
select  position  to  itself,  or  it  may  beused  inoonjo^ 
tion  with  other  small  species  such  as  K.  ruts,  S. 
Nelsoni,  K.  breviflora,  and  others.  It  is  ooe« 
the  last  to  bloom,  and  the  flowers  are  bone  » 
dense  spikes  9  inches  to  1  foot  long  on  stems  3  ic» 
high,  these  springing  from  a  tuft  of  long,  narrow, 
grass-like  leaves.  The  buds  are  of  a  reddish  brtwB 
tint,  while  the  fully-expanded  flowers  arj  p«» 
white ;  from  the  mouth  of  these  protrude  w 
orange  stamens.  It  was  first  discovered  on  tw 
mountains  of  Griqualand  East  at  an  elevatwo  a 
6,000  feet  by  Mr.  William  Tyson  in  1884,  and  wm 
aftor  found  in  Natal  by  Mr.  J.  Medley  Wood, 
curator  of  the  Durban  Botanic  Garden,  who  sent » 
to  Kew.— W.  Ibvino.  ^.   . 

Rudbeckia  subtomento8a.--l^ 

me,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  late-flowwBi 
yellow  composites,  not  only  for  its  veiy  pwWv 
formed  flowers,  from  which  the  black  discn^j' 
out  clearly  and  strikingly,  but  also  for  itsal«JJ 
fresh  and  distinct  leafage,  which  shows  no  iip  « 
decay  right  up  to  the  end  of  the  eeason.  w» 
plant  forms  a  shapely,  erect-growing  bnsh,  tjnw 
to  the  eye  even  when  out  of  flower,  i  «wjw 
pUce  this  among  the  best  down  of  1»^°°!^ 
herbaceous  plante,  and  it  strikes  ©"«■!,  tJ^T 
that  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  borders.— J.  C  Iaixa 
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Pomolo^oal  Con«>e88  In  lQ04f.— 

The  Pomological  Society  of  France  has  decided,  in 
reply  to  an  invitation  from  the  Orleans  Horti- 
coltaral  Society,  to  hold  its  congress  at  Orleans 
next  year. 

MP.  T.  W.  BPOWn  who  left  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  in  1899,  to  go  as  assistant  curator 
at  the  BoUnic  Station,  Gold  Coast,  and  afterwards 
was  engaged  by  the  Saltan  of  Morocco  to  lay  out 
the  PaUtce  Gardens  at  Fez,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  around  the  British 
Pavilion,  St.  Louis  World's  Fair  grounds.  Mr. 
Brown,  we  understand,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  British  Government  to  carry  out  this  important 
work. 

PhyUostaohys  niflrpa  In   llowep.— 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  you  to  hear  that 
P.  nigra  has  flowered  hero  this  year.  Have  you 
any  note  of  its  doing  so  in  other  parts  of  the 
country?  As  it  has  been  said  that  the  Bamboo 
always  dies  after  flowering,  perhaps  you  would  be 
able  to  say  whether  this  is  the  invariable  ezpe- 
rienoe  of  English  growers,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  death  of  the  plant  can  be  stopped  by 
preventive  measures.  1  have  cut  o£f  all  flowering 
shoots. — H.  £.  BisaoF,  MiddUton  Vicarage,  King's 
Lynn.  'Specimens  of  this  Bamboo  in  flower  were 
ahown  from  Ireland  at  the  recent  exhibition  at 
Chiswick.  You  should  read  the  note  about  the 
flowering  of  Bamboos  in  Thb  Gakdsn,  page  74.] 

Soareity  of  fpult  In  Fpanoe.— Loss 
of  'tPade. — The  fruit  crop  is  poor  this  year,  says 
Le  Jardin,  not  only  in  England  out  also  in  France, 
and  we,  who  formerly  were  large  exporters,  shall 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  importation.  Such 
is  tht»  result  of  methods  which  have  not  allowed 
oar  growers,  with  rare  exceptions,  to  promote 
establishments  capable  of  competingwith  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thanks  to  the 
progress  there  in  the  matter  of  transportation 
(for  instance  the  introduction  of  refrigerating  cars 
and  cold  chambers  on  board  ship)  we  nave  already 
lost  to  fruits  from  California  and  the  Cape,  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  and  American  markets  ; 
and  if  one  is  to  believe  the  Feuille  d^ii^ormation 
de  r office  du  commerce  exlfirieur^ven  the  Cfalifomian 
preserved  fruits  have,  by  their  low  prices,  less  than 
half  that  of  similar  products  from  France,  com- 
pletely put  an  end  to  our  trade  in  the  Far  East. 

Tlie  first  Daffodil  show  in  South 

AfiPlca.— The  Metropolitan  Hall,  Burg  Street, 
Cape  Town,  the  scene  of  many  a  noisy  public  meet- 
ing, and  of  more  than  one  political  oonierence,  was 
the  Mecca  early  in  September  of  a  larse  number 
of  horticultural  enthusiasts,  drawn  thither  by  the 
Daffodil  exhibition  organised  by  the  Sea  Point 
Horticultural  Society.  The  show  of  Daffodils  was 
a  fine  one,  both  as  regards  number  and  quality  of 
blooms,  but  there  were  only  two  competitors, 
due  doubtless  to  the  fact  that  the  prizes  offered 
were  for  "  the  largest  and  best  collection,"  and  not 
for  any  particular  bloom  or  group  of  blooms.  The 
two  competitors  were  Messrs.  H.  M.  Ardeme,  The 
Hill,  Ckbreroont,  and  Mr.  T.  Duncan,  of  Sea  Point, 
the  first  prize  being  a  silver  Daffodil  vase,  presented 
by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  of  Co  vent  Garden, 
iJondon.  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  head  of  the  firm, 
who  is  known  as  the  Daffodil  King,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Colony  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  the  vase 
will  be  a  lasting  memento  of  his  orief  stay  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  Daffodils  were  staged  on  two  long 
tables  running  down  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the 
Bisht  of  the  golden  Narcissi  against  a  background 
of  pale  green  was  one  which  appealed  strongly  to 
all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  One  table  was  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Arderne,  the 
winner  of  the  vase,  who  sent  no  fewer  than  1,200 
blooms,  containing  ten  varieties,  the  most  con- 
spicuous being  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  Barri 
ooDspicuus.  Mr.  Duncan,  who  has  onl^  recently 
gone  in  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Narcissus,  sent 
thirty  varieties ;  Mr.  Hutt,  of  Maitland,  con- 
tTibnted  nine  varieties,  while  the  gardens  of 
'Bishopscourt  were  represented  by  a  large  collection 
of  blossoms.  The  judges  were  Mr.  F.  Cartwri^ht 
aod  Mr.  Chslwin,  of  the  Botanical  Gardens,  with 
Mr.  G.  B.  van  Zyl,  of  Sea  Point,  as  referee.  They 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Ardeme,  and  the 
aecond  to  Mr.  Dancan,  points  having  been  awarded 


as  follows :  Quality,  Mr.  Ardeme,  90 ;  Mr.  Duncan, 
10.  Variety,  Mr.  Arderne,  10 ;  Mr.  Dancan,  30. 
Quantity,  Mr.  Arderne,  18 ;  Mr.  Dancan,  5. 
Total,  Mr.  Arderne,  58 ;  Mr.  Duncan,  45.  The 
first  prize — the  Barr  vase— will  be  offered  for  com- 
petition annually,  and  will  become  the  property  of 
the  exhibitor  who  wins  it  twice  in  succession.  The 
second  prize  was  a  silver  medal,  the  gift  of  the  Sea 
Point  Horticultural  Society. 

The  preceding  was  taken  from  a  local  newspaper, 
and  the  following;  comment,  also  from  a  South 
African  joumal,  is  interesting :  '<  In  the  Metro- 
politan Hall,  Burg  Street,  there  is  to-day  (September 
4)  by  far  the  finest  collection  of  Daffodil  blossoms 
ever  brousht  together  in  South  Africa — a  veritable 
'  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  '—and  the  result  of  this 
sathering  is  a  focussing,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  golden 
beauty  which  Daffodil  cups  may  contain.  We 
have  to-day  an  exhibition  oi  Daffodil  blooms  which 
have  come  to  us  for  very  love,  an  exhibition  which 
proves  that  devotion  to  flora  as  a  queen  among  us 
is  as  yet  a  living  trath,  and  that  around  the  hearts 
of  all  true  cardeners  there  is  woven  '  a  thread  of 
twisted  gol<t'  Fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  who 
has  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  Daffodil  Kin^, 
commenced  in  earnest  the  cultivation  of  his 
favourite  flower,  the  Daffodil  or  Nareissus.  The 
bulbs  could  then  be  purchased  for  a  penny  each. 
Mr.  Barr  has  lived  long  enough  to  see  600  varieties 
introduced  into  our  gardens,  the  prices  of  which 
range  from  one  peony  to  fifty  guineas,  and  whilst 
on  a  visit  here  Mr.  Barr  lectured  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  on  his  favourite  flower  that  he  has 
largely  helped  towards  the  wonderful  display  of 
blooms,  one  amateur,  Mr.  H.  M.  Ardeme,  alone 
contributing  over  1,000,  in  evidence  at  the  Metro 
politan  Hall  to-day." 

DestPUOtive  ft>Uit  pests.— A  paper  on 
<*Destractive  Fruit  Pests,'^  read  by  Mr.  W.  Home, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Home  and  Sons,  of  Cliffe, 
Rochester,  before  the  Council  of  the  National  Fruit 
Growers*  Federation,  recently,  has  been  issued 
in  leaflet  form.  It  is  particularly  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  treats  with  Mr.  Home's  recent 
discovery  of  capturing  larvie  of  the  Codlin  moth 
before  it  changes  into  chrysalis.  At  the  outset 
Mr.  Home  enumerates  five  of  the  principal  pests 
which,  he  says,  they  are  now  able  to  capture. 
They  are  the  winter  moth,  mottled  umber  moth, 
March  moth,  Apple  blossom  weevil,  and  Codlin 
moth.  Mr.  Home  says  it  is  clear  that  it  is  most 
important  to  the  success  of  fmit  growing  that  all 
frait  trees,  indudinff  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  should  be  oressed  from  October  to  May, 
and  he  intimates  that  at  some  future  time  he  hopes 
he  may  be  able  to  say  how  to  intercept  another 
pest  that  is  still  at  large,  called  tortrix  moth. 

Eaply-flowepinfir  Chpys  ant  he- 
mums  and  the  weathep.— During  the 

fifteen  years  I  have  grown  these  planU  outdoors  I 
never  remember  such  trying  weather  as  that 
through  which  we  have  passed  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  Throughout  June  and  early 
July  the  plants  were  quite  satisfactory,  but 
thouffh  in  the  succeeding  months  they  certainly 
developed  into  little  bushes,  the  growth  could  not 
ripen  owing  to  the  absence  of  sunshine.  When 
the  flowering  period  came  the  weieht  of  the  flowers 
was  too  much  for  the  stems.  "R  was  a  pitiable 
sisht  each  morning  when  an  inspection  of  the 
collection  was  made.  Before  the  flowers  could  free 
themselves  from  their  soddened  condition  other 
heavy  falls  of  rain  followed,  so  that  within  a  few 
days,  or  a  week  at  most,  the  blooms  began  to  damp 
and  decay,  until  in  the  end  many  of  them  were 
absolutely  rotten.  There  were  occasional  intervals 
of  a  day  or  two  of  fine  weather,  and  in  proof  of 
the  recuperative  powers  of  the  early-flowering 
border  Chrysanthemums  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  how  quickly  the  plants  began  to  reassert 
themselves,  so  much  30  that  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  display  was  very  bright.  As  an 
instance  I  may  mention  that  splendid  plants  of 
Goacher's  Crimson  in  the  very  wet  weather  were 
blooming  in  profusion,  but  the  display  was  cut 
short  by  the  flowers  damping  very  badly.  But 
during  a  spell  of  dry  weather  the  decay  had 
stopped,  and  the  flowers  soon  recovered.  This 
experience  in  a  season  unique  in-  respect  to  its 


trying  climatic  conditions  should  prove  most  con- 
clusively the  value  of  these  plants  in  a  normal 
season.  Well-ripened  wood  is  essential  with  plants 
intended  for  outdoor  displays,  in  which  case  the 
flowen  are  easily  maintained  on  strong  and  erect 
footstalks.  Though  the  growths  were  somewhat 
ereen  in  early  September  the  display  made  by  a 
dozen  to  eighteen  varieties  then  in  full  bloom  was 
very  fine  indeed,  and  it  was  only  as  these  varieties 
were  attaininff  full  development  that  rain  and 
wind  resulted  in  failure.  This  present  season 
should  not  deter  intending  growers  from  embarking 
on  their  cultivation,  as  the  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums have  been  one  of  the  brightest  subjects  in 
the  hardy  border  during  the  past  season,  notwith- 
standing their  premature  failure. — ^D.  B.  CBA^*■, 
HigkgaU,  N. 

Lotus  peliOPPhynOUB.  — There  has,  I 
think,  always  been  considerable  doubt  about  this 
plant  growing  out  in  the  open,  even  in  this 
lavoured  part  of  England.  Here  in  my  |;arden  it 
grows  freely,  and  during  May  is  a  beautiful  sight 
with  its  Indian  red  flowers  and  grey  green  foliage. 
It  is  doing  well  on  a  sunny  Imnk,  and  requires 
moisture  for  its  roots.  My  plant  has  been  growing 
out  of  doors  in  its  present  position  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  it  is  spreading  extensively. — 
WiTXiAM  SiCH,  OunupcUloe,  Helston,  Cornwall, 

Potato  NOPthePn  StaP.— It  seems  quite 
evident  that  those  who  purchased  seed  of  this 
Potato  at  such  a  high  price  in  the  spring  will  have 
made  a  profitable  investment,  for  it  appears  to 
have  proved  an  extraordinary  cropper.  Thouffh 
there  will  be  large  quantities  on  the  market,  the 
price  has  started  hign,  and  it  is  selling  well.  At 
£14  per  cwt.,  which  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  yet 
heard  of  its  being  disposed  of,  it  leaves  a  ^ood 
margin  of  profit  beyond  what  would  be  obtained 
on  an  ordinary  crop  of  Potatoes  after  making  full 
allowance  for  cost  of  seed. 

Tellow   Tomatoes   lop   mapket,— 

These  are  more  appreciated  than  formerly,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  it  would  pay  to 
srow  them  in  quantity  for  market.  My  experience 
has  been  in  a  retail  trade,  and  for  the  last  three 
years  the  demand  has  steadily  increased.  The  first 
season  they  sold  very  slowly,  but  this  year  though 
a  much  larger  quantity  was  grown  it  was  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
making  2d.  per  lb.  more  for  them  than  for  the 
best  red  varieties.— A.  Hbhslet. 

A  pemapkable  Epidendpum.— When 

visiting  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Loudon,  at  Allanshaw, 
Hamilton,  KB.,  recently,  Mr.  T.  Finnie,  the  head 
fl&rdener,  drew  my  attention  to  a  very  fine  plant  of 
£pidendrum  vitellinum,  bearing  some  thirty-one 
racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  some  2  feet  high  and 
2  feet  through.  The  plant  was  given  to  Mr. 
Finnie  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  hsd  only  four  or 
five  bulbs,  and  he  has  cultivated  it  with  so  much 
skill  that  it  is  now  almost,  possibly  altogether,  an 
unique  specimen  of  this  Epidendrum. — A.  P.-  H. 

A    chapmlnfiT    combination.  —  The 

long  shoots  of  the  common  Virffinian  Creeper  have 
twined  themselves  among  the  oranches  of  a  tall- 
growing  Laurel,  and  it  looks  as  if  tongues  of  flame 
were  thrustine  themselves  out  from  amid  the  deep 
sreen  of  the  Laurel  branches.  In  this  way  the 
dyinff  year  slowly  bums  itself  out  in  shrubbery, 
woodland,  and  heid^row,  and  those  who  seek  for 
rich  autumnal  hues  in  vegetation  can  find  them  in 
abundance.  In  the  case  of  this  fiery  Laurel  Nature 
had  done  its  work  much  more  deftly  than  man 
could  perform  it,  with  the  further  sdvantage  of 
heightened  effect.  I  have  seen  bunches  of  Privet 
lit  up  in  the  same  way,  just  as  the  festoons 
of  Bryony  variegate  the  russety  hedgerows  in 
country  lanes. 

MamfiTOldS  In  pots.— African  and  French 
Mariffolds  are  unusual  subjects  to  cultivate  in  pots, 
but  I  have  at  the  present  time  specimens  of  the 
former  3  feet  or  so  in  height  in  medium-sized  pots 
which  are  literally  laden  with  blossom.  They 
are,  of  course,  under  glass.  One  African  is  of 
quite  deep  orange,  another  is  pure  deep  gold,  and 
no  early  Chrysanthemum  I  nave  seen  supplies 
these  colours  to  such  a  depth.  They  require 
)lenty  of  water  on  a  drying  day,  as  the  pots  are 
uU  of  rooU,  and  once  a  week  tbey  haye  a  slight 
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•nrfaoe  dreBsiDfl;  of  Clay's  Fertilizer,  the  other  of 
Boot.  They  will  no  doubt  go  on  bloom  ins  bo  long 
M  the  weather  keepe  mild.  The  atriped  French 
Mariffold  has  formed  a  dense  bnah,  and  is  laden 
with  bloBsoms,  with  the  rich  markings  belonging  to 
the  fine  Scotch  strains.  The  peculiar  perfume  of 
the  Marigolds,  being  more  pronounced  in  the 
foliage  than  in  the  flowers,  is  not  perceptible 
unless  it  is  touched ;  bat  even  if  it  was  apparent 
it  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  cheerful- 
ness of  the  blooms  in  the  waning  autumn  days.— 
B.  Dean. 
DsBdalaoanthus  papvus.— About  two 

years  ago  this  Dsedalacantnus  was  siven  an  award 
of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  under 
the  name  of  Dasdalacanthus  Watti.  Since  then  it 
has  made  headway  in  popular  favour,  one  great 
recommendation  being  the  fact  that  it  may  be  had 
in  flower  throughout  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months.  The  genas  Dasdalacanthus  now  includes 
many  of  the  plants  formerly  grown  under  the  head 
of  Eranthemum,  the  most  frequently  met  with  of 
which  is  that  formerly  known  as  Eranthemum 
nervosum,  bat  which  is  now  Dsadalacanthus 
nervosus.  The  newer  form  (parvus)  bears  a 
certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  it,  but  differs 
in  many  well-marked  features,  flowering,  as  it  does, 
when  little  more  than  a  foot  high,  while  the  flowers, 
which  are  in  short  spikes,  are  about  an  inch  across 
and  of  a  deep  bluish  purple.  A  succession  is  kept 
up  from  one  spike  with  its  large  bracts  for  some 
time,  while  frequently  suflicient  flowers  are  ex- 
panded at  once  to  form  quite  a  cluster.  Like  most 
of  its  class  it  is  of  easy  propagation  and  culture, 
for  cuttings  strike  root  readily,  and  the  plants 
thrive  with  the  treatment  given  to  the  general  run 
of  stove  or  intermediate  house  subjects.  During 
the  height  of  summer  it  will  succeed  even  in  the 
greenhouse.— H.  P. 


THE    ROSE   GARDEN, 

AUTUMN   PLANTING. 

A  LL  expert  rosarians  are  agreed  that  autumn 
/%  planting  gives  the  best  results,  so  that 

/  %        where  the  land  has  been  prepared  or 

/  \  can  soon  be  cleared  and  trenched, 
/  ^  there  is  no  better  time  than  late 
October  and  November  to  carry  out 
the  work.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of  situa- 
tions, select  a  place  well  away  from  other  trees 
open  to  the  south  and  west  and  even  east,  but 
sheltered  from  north.  Do  not  attempt  to  plant 
Roses  in  shrubberies  or  near  to  large  rooted  trees 
or  hedges,  or  failure  must  result.  The  more  open 
the  situation  the  less  liability  there  is  to  mildew, 
orange  fungus,  and  other  pests.  If  amateur 
growers  in  a  certain  district  could  combine  and 
rent  a  good  piece  of  farm  land,  they  would 
frequently  be  more  successful,  especially  at  exhibi- 
tions, than  is  possible  in  a  small  garden,  but 
wherever  the  situation,  let  the  ground  be  well 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  more,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  subsoil  below,  but  incorporate  with 
it  some  basic  slag  and  farmyard  manure. 

Do  not  attempt  to  plant  until  the  ground  has 
been  trenched  some  time  to  allow  the  soil  to  settle 
down.  If  the  plants  arrive  in  the  meantime,  strip 
them  of  all  their  foliage  and  heel  in  deeply  under 
a  north  wall  or  hedge,  snd  water  the  roots  at  the 
same  time.  In  planting  I  like  to  give  each  plant 
a  handful  of  bone-dust,  mixing  it  well  with  the 
soil,  and  should  the  staple  soil  be  very  wet,  it  is 
better  to  prepare  some  compost  consisting  of  fine 
loam  or  old  pot-soil,  burnt  earth,  or  burnt  garden 
refuse,  leaf -soil,  and  spent  hot-bed  manure  in  equal 
parts;  give  each  plant  a  peck  of  this  when 
planting,  allowing  it  to  percolate  well  among  the 
fine  rootlets. 

As  to  actual  plantins,  the  main  point  to  remem- 
ber is  to  spread  out  well  the  roots  so  that  they  are 
not  cramped.  Two  can  plant  a  Rose  much  better 
than  one.  Place  the  dwarfs  or  bushes  just  below 
where  budded,  and  as  most  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas 
and  even  H.P.'s  are  budded  on  seedling  Briar,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  out  a  deeper  hole  for 
these  so  that  the    Briar  roots  can  strike  down 


straight  The  Manetti  stock  and  Briar  cutting 
are  more  inclined  to  spread.  A  wider  hole,  there- 
fore, and  not  so  deep,  is  best  in  this  case. 

The  roots  of  all  plants  should  be  gone  over  with 
a  sharp  knife,  and  the  jagged  ends  cut  clean  and 
embryo  suckers  removed.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
cut  away  the  roots  recklessly.  Where  they  are  of 
great  length  they  may  be  shortened  a  little,  but, 
generallv  speaking,  the  more  roots  a  plant  possesses, 
espeoiallv  nbrons  ones,  the  more  successful  will  it 
be.  Make  the  soil  very  firm  excepting  that  on  the 
surface.  This  I  like  to  leave  as  rough  as  possible, 
especially  if  the  ground  is  rather  wet  at  the  time 
of  planting.  As  to  arrangement,  if  possible  plant  in 
beas  or  borders  that  are  not  too  wiae,  in  oraer  that 
one  may  cut  and  tend  the  plants  without  treading 
on  the  soiL  The  distance  to  plant  must  be  some- 
what regulated  by  the  vigour  of  the  varieties. 
Such  sorts  as  White  Lady  would  be  none  too  close 
if  planted  15  inches  apart,  whereas  Margaret 
DicKson  and  Ulrich  Brunner  would  benefit  by 
2  feet  each  way.  Standards  and  half-standards 
should  be  planted  about  2  feet  6  inches  apart  each 
way.  For  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  hole  is  opened 
fasten  a  neat  stake  in  the  ground  and  attach  the 
stem  of  the  tree  to  it. 

When  one  year  old  standards  are  obtained  it  is 
best  to  leave  on  the  stake  which  is  sent  with  the 
tree,  as  this  prevents  the  head  being  blown  out  by 
the  wind.  After  pruning  this  is  not  likely  to 
occur.  All  long  shoots  on  standards  or  dwarfs 
should  be  cut  busk  to  about  3  feet. 

Climbing,  pillar,  or  pergola  Roses  need  special 
care  as  regards  the  soil.  Being  permanent  they 
soon  exhaust  the  soil  unless  a  good  hole  is 
opened  in  the  first  place.  One  2  feet  wide  and 
2  feet  6  inches  deep  is  none  too  much.  Where  soil 
is  poor  a  few  barrowf uls  of  good  loam  and  manure 
will  more  than  repay  one  for  the  trouble.  We 
should  not  see  such  puny  climbers  on  walls,  pillars, 
and  arches  if  better  preparation  were  given  in  the 
matter  of  initial  planting.  Where  soil  is  water- 
logged ^ve  a  few  inches  of  rubble,  or  lay  a  few 
drain  pipes  to  the  nearest  waterway.  Borders  or 
beds  for  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  should  be 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  ordinary  level,  and 
to  do  this  add  plenty  of  gritty  soil,  such  as 
clearings  from  brooks,  burnt  garden  refuse,  ko. 
Even  in  a  wet  season  like  the  present  Tea  Roses 
in  borders  prepared  in  this  way  have  grown 
marvellously. 

As  to  covering  the  soil  with  manure  after 
plantinff,  I  believe  a  more  baneful  practice  was 
never  advised,  sun  and  air  being  as  essential  to  the 
roots  of  plants  as  to  ourselves.  If  manure  be 
given  to  established  plants  let  it  be  forked  in  at 
the  same  time.  For  protecting  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  in  bush  form  nothing  can  surpass 
earthing  up  round  the  base  to  a  depth  of  3  inches 
or  4  inches,  and  if  further  protection  is  needed 
some  Bracken  Fern,  Wheat  straw,  or  Heather  is 
very  good.  Standards  should  have  some  dry 
materia)  stuffed  into  the  tops,  but  in  all  cases 
remove  the  litter  when  the  weather  is  mild.  I 
would  ur^  on  planters  the  desirability  of  using 
every  available  bit  of  wall  space,  be  it  low  or  high, 
for  the  glorious  Tea  Roses.  Get  out  some  good 
large  holes,  fill  with  good  compost,  and  one  may 
grow  specimens  here  equal  to  and  surpassing  those 
seen  in  pots  at  exhibitions.  Philomel. 


ROSE   DOROTHY   PERKINS. 

Of  the  numerous  Roses  styled  garden  Roses, 
at  the  present  time  none  excels  this  American- 
raised  variety  for  autumn  flowering  in  the  open. 
It  is  indeed  a  gem,  and,  as  probably  many  well 
remember,  it  caused  quite  a  sensation  at  the  Royal 
Horticultund  Society's  Rose  show  at  Holland 
House  in  1902,  when  "Messrs.  W.  Gutbush  and  Son 
had  a  gorgeous  display  of  it  there.  As  shown 
by  them  the  colour  was  especially  pleasing — a 
rich,  soft  rose.  Thinking  what  a  grand  variety 
this  should  make  for  covering  a  pole  in  the  open  I 
procured  from  this  firra  a  stout  plant,  furnished  as 
it  was  with  two  shoots  12  feet  long,  which  proved 
to  me  what  a  grand  habit  the  plant  has.  I  pre- 
pared a  good  station  and  put  out  mv  plant  from 
the  pot,  tying  the  two  shoots  to  a  pole  at  once  in 


November.  I  might  say  from  almost  eveiy  eye 
on  these  two  shoots  ^wths  were  produced  U 
about  a  foot  long,  which  were  termioated  with  a 
cluster  of  rich  rose-coloured  fragrant  flowen. 
Especially  during  the  month  of  September  wen 
the  blooms  a  bl^  of  colour,  and  the  length  ol 
time  each  one  lasted  surprised  all  who  saw  then. 
The  growth,  too,  from  the  base  is  most  promising 
InstMd  of  two  shoots  there  are  at  least  half  i 
dozen.  I  look  upon  this  Rose  as  one  of  the  but 
introductions  of  recent  years.        E.  Moltnkul 
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AN  HOUR  WITH    THE  HOLLY- 
HOCK.* 

THE  Hollyhock  (Altbasa  rosea)  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Maivaceie,  aod 
in  the  Linnsean  classification  of 
plants  we  find  it  in  the  class  and 
order  Monadelphia  polyandria.  In 
the  botanical  catalogues  it  is 
described  as  a  hardy  biennial  with  red  flowen, 
blooming  in  August  indigenous  to  China,  fiist 
known  m  England  in  1573.  Dr.  Turner,  how- 
ever, in  a  work  published  in  1564  (nine  yean 
earlier !)  speaks  of  it  as  a  well-known  Dlanl 
According  to  these  authorities,  then,  whichever 
may  be  correct,  it  is  no  new  candidate  for 
popular  favour.  But  we  think  it  ma^  lay 
claim  to  a  still  higher  antiquity.  PUnv,  in  tk 
fourth  chapter  of  his  twenty-first  book,  writes 
of  a  Rose  with  the  stalks  of  a  mallow  and  the 
leaves  of  a  pot-herb.  What  can  this  be  if  not 
the  flower  now  under  discussion  ? 

The  old  English  writers  spelt  the  word 
Hollihocke,  Holyoak,  and  Holjrock,  whence  it 
is  supposea  to  nave  been  derived  from  the 
Saxon  "  Holihec."  Linnaeus  considered  it  a 
distinct  genus,  and  named  it  Alcesi,  from  the 
Greek  word  AXx^,  in  allusion  to  its  medical 
properties,  on  account  of  which  it  was  formei^ 
much  valued. 

In  a  work  translated  from  the  German,tu(i 
published  in  London  nearly  three  centmia 
ago,  we  have  the  following  particulars : 

*^  There  be  divers  sorts  of  Mallowes,  whereof 
some  be  of  the  garden  and  some  be  wild,  the 
which  also  be  of  divers  kinds.  The  garden 
mallow  (Hollyhock),  called  the  winter  or 
beyond-sea  Bose,  is  of  divers  sortes^  not  onely 
in  leaves,  stalkes,  and  growing,  but  in  proposi- 
tion, colour,  and  flowers ;  for  some  be  single, 
some  double,  some  white,  some  carnation,  some 
of  a  cleere  or  light  red,  some  of  a  darke  red, 
some  gray  and  speckled."  Then  follows  a 
description,  in  which  it  is  called  ''the  Great 
Tame  Mallow,  with  great  round  rough  learea, 
larger,  whiter,  and  unevener  than  the  leaves  of 
the  other  hockes  or  mallowes.  The  stalke  i3 
rounde,  and  groweth  sixe  or  seaven  foote  higb 
or  more.  ...  -  The  root  is  great  and  long, 
and  continueth  a  long  time,  putting  forth 
yeerely  newe  leaves  and  stalks."  It  is  there 
called  Malva  sativa  and  Rosa  ultramarina. 

It  is  evident  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixteeotii 
century  the  Hollyhock  was  much  priz<Hi  and 
generally  cultivated;  for  Gerard,  writing  ftt 
that  time,  states  that  it  was  then  sown  it 
gardens  almost  everywhere.  In  Gerard's 
Herbal    (edition    1636)   are   three  plates  of 

*  This  excellsnt  treatise  on  the  Hollyhock  ii  poblithedbf 
kind  permission  of  the  aathor,  Mr.  William  PtuI,  F.L&  n 
Is  the  best  history  of  the  flower  that  has  appeared,  and  *< 
thought  that  iU  reissue  in  the  pajces  of  Thk  6akdI5  v«m 
be  instructive.  We  have  taken  this  from  Mr.  Psnii  "<>*' 
tributions  to  Horticultural  Literature"  (1892X  ^"^ '* '* 
orlfdnally  published  as  a  pamphlet,  ths  second  edituHi.  n 
1855.  As  it  is  nearly  out  of  print,  and  will  not  be  repoti- 
llshed,  we  lutve  ventured  to  introduce  it  here.  ,    . 

t  "  A  New  Herbal,  or  Historie  of  Plants.'  TrsmWrf 
from  the  German  of  Rembert  Dodoens  by  Heoiy  Lytt,  s»i- 
London,  1580. 
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Hollyhocks  :  "The  Single  Garden  Hollihocks," 

whidb  we  assume  to  be  the  type  of  the  garden 

varieties  of  our  day ;   "  The  Jagged  Strange 

HoUihock,''  whence  apparently  have  descendMl 

Salpharea  palmata  and  others  of  that  strain  ; 

and  "The  Double  Purple  Hollihock."     The 

writer  also  speaks  of  another  "  which  bringeth 

forth  a  great  stalke,  of  the  height  of  ten  or 

twelve  feet,  growing  to  the  form  of  a  small 

tree.    The  flowers  are  very  great  and  double, 

as  the  greatest  Kose  or  Double  Peiony,  of  a 

deepe  red  color,  tending  to  blackness."* 

In  Miller's  "Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Dic- 
tionary" (London,  1724),  we  find  the  Hollyhock 
described  as  "a  plant  of  considerable  variety, 
bearing  red,  white,  purple^  black,  and  other 
coloured  flowers.  They  neither  want  beauty 
or  stature,  seldom  bearing  their  flower-stems 
less  that  six  foot  from  the  ground,  and  are 
commonly  garnished  with  their  rose -like 
blossoms  above  half  their  height''  .  .  . 
"Mr.  Bradley  directs  to  plant  them  out  into  a 
rich  ground,  in  either  September  or  March, 
and  &en  they  will  begin  te  flower  in  July  or 
Au^TUst ;  and  that  in  order  to  make 
their  flowers  large  they  should  be  f  re- 

auently  watered  in  the  summer  time ; 
lou^h  they  die  to  the  ^ound  every 
▼inter,  they  spring  again,  and  wiU 
stand  several  years;  and  for  their 
largeness  and  lastingness  may  very 
wefi  be  planted  among  the  flowering 
kinds  in  wilderness  walks,  or  in  lines 
io  avenues  of  trees."    Miller  informs 
OS  that  he  received  seeds  from  Istria, 
gathered  from  plants  growing  spon- 
taneously in  the  fields;   the  plants 
raised    from   them    bore  single  red 
flowers ;  but  other  seeds  received  from 
]iadras   produced  double  flowers  of 
^axioos  colours.  Plants  bearing  single 
%owers    might    have  been  expected 
from    seeds  gathered  in   the  fields, 
whereas    the   latter    were    probably 
selected  from  long-cultivatea  plants, 
whence  the  issue  would  as  a  conse- 
quence,   be    more  varied  and  more 
highly  organised. 

It  18  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  Hollyhock  is  not  indigenous  to 
Britain.  Linnseus  assigns  it  to  Siberia, 
but  China  is  generally  given  as  its 
native  place.  In  the  south  of  China 
it  is  found  only  in  a  cultivated  state ; 
the  northern  parts  and  Chinese  Tar- 
taiy  are  more  correctly  the  districts 
it  naturally  adorns.  It  does  not 
appear  to  extend  to  Japan,  for  in  Thunberg's 
"Flora  Japonica"  it  is  spoken  of  thus :  "  Crescit 
ubique  mlta.  Floret  Junto  lulio.  Variat 
firjnJlytu^  cUbiSj  rubrisj  plenis  et  nrnplidbus." 
The  French  ascribe  it  to  Syria,  and  plants 
bearing  yellow  flowers  have  been  found  wild 
among  the  rocks  around  Kurreechane. 

We  think,  from  the  evidence  afforded,  we 

shall  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  in  claiming 

for  our  flower  a  300  years'  naturalisation  on 

British  soil.     We  can  imagine  how  much  it 

Would  be  cherished  on  its  first  introduction, 

though  the  flowers  were  but  single  and  probablv 

dinpr  in  colour.    It  was  a  stately  plant— tall, 

niajestic,  and  not  without  a  share  of   rude 

iHassive  grandeur,  which  would  well  adaut  it 

for  the  decoration  of  early  British  garaens. 

As  with  most  flowers  of  long  standing,  we 

llave  no  sources  whence  to  draw  the  materials 

tor  a  history  of  its  early  development.    Such 

Events  were  not  chronicled  in  the  olden  times ; 

^nd  hence,  for  want  of   facts,  we  must  be 

content  to  suggest  probabilities,  and  drop  the 


early  links  in  the  chain  of  History.  Starting 
from  the  period  of  its  introduction,  and  allow- 
ing a  few  ^nerations  to  be  raised  successively 
from  seed  in  an  improved  soil,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  it  would  become  varied  in  colour, 
and  increase  in  size  and  fulness  as  the  natural 
result  of  cultivation.  This  would  likely  obtain 
for  it  an  enlarged  circle  of  admirersL  which 
would  give  fresh  impulses  to  the  cultivator, 
and  thus  hasten  on  its  civilisation.  This  state 
of  gradual  improvement  probably  went  on  for 
a  space  of  250  years,  and  might  have  continued 
to  this  moment,  had  not  one  cultivator  stepped 
out  of  the  beaten  track,  and,  working  free  from 
professional  trammels^  followed  a  course  of 
culture  dictated  by  his  own  observation  and 
experience.  This  man  was  Mr.  Charles  Baron, 
a  man  unversed  in  garden  literature,  unusea 
to  move  among  the  skilled  in  the  hidden  and 
mysterious  art,  and  probably  knowing  little  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  beyond  what  existed 
within  the  boundary  of  his  own  small  earden 
plot  The  Hollyhock  was  his  favourite  flower; 
to  attend  to  it  was  his  recreation ;  his  labour 


skill.  As  we  look  upon  this  flower  in  its 
imi)roved  condition,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  amateurs,  for 
what  other  surpasses  it  in  warmth  of  colouring, 
sjrmmetry,  and  general  magnificence  ?  We  do 
not  know  that  we  could  do  better  than  (^uote 
here  the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  writer : 
^  The  Hollyhock  for  peveral  years  past  has  had 
much  to  complain  of  from  the  undue  neglect 
with  which  it  has  been  treated.  Here  and 
there  it  has  found  a  discerning  patron,  but, 
^nerally  speaking,  the  floral  world  has  been 
influenced  oy  a  Dahlia  excitement,  from  which 
it  is  now  subsiding  in  sober  disposition  to 
judge  all  flowers  by  their  respective  merits. 
The  Rose  is  again  the  queen,  and  the  Holly- 
hock is  again  at  court"*  It  is  true  the  Dahlia, 
the  Pelargonium,  and  others,  have  each  their 
peculiar  beauties,  and  their  absence  would 
create  an  immeasurable  void  in  Flora's  thron£[; 
the  only  pity  is  that  they  are  robbed  of  their 

g^Y  attire  by  the  first  breath  of  f  rost^hile  the 
ardy  nature  of  the  Rose  and  the  Hollyhock 
carries    them   forward   fresh    and    beautiful 


CALLISTKMON  SALIGNDS  AT  MKNABILLT. 


*  Ibis  last  description  applies  with  remarkable  accuracy 
to  some  of  our  finest  modem  varieties. 


was  a  labour  of  love.  And  thus  a  shoemaker 
of  Walden,  by  concentrating  his  attention  on  a 
single  species  of  plant,  soon  distanced  all  com- 
petitors, and  originated  those  flowers  which 
torm  one  of  the  most  striking  and  gorgeous 
feature  of  modem  flower  gardens.  To  rightly 
appreciate  his  labours,  we  must  not  compare 
his  seedlings  —  known  as  Magnum  Bonum, 
Rosea  granaiflora,  &c. — with  thone  figured  in 
Gerard^  Herbal,  in  which  the  flowers, 
sparsely  scattered  along  the  stem,  nod  and 
droop  at  the  bidding  of  every  breeze— for  they 
had  long  been  numbered  with  the  things  that 
were  —but  with  those  of  other  cultivators  of 
the  same  date.  The  distinguishing  characters 
of  the  kinds  he  originated  are  their  more 
perfect  form,  greater  substance,  closer  arrange- 
ment of  petals,  and  greater  proximity  of  tne 
flowers  on  the  spike.  Hence,  they  would  appear 
an  advance  in  every  important  point.  But  we 
must  not  suppose  this  improvement  to  have 
been  the  offspring  of  a  single  eff^ort.  From 
month  to  month,  and  from  year  to  vear,  did 
this  indefatigable  cultivator  toil,  and  the  result 
is  a  monument  of  perseverance  as  well  as  of 


throughout  the  chilly  months  of  autumn. 
When  others  languish  and  decay,  they  fear- 
lessly confront  the  blast,  their  many-coloured 
blossoms  often  enlivening  for  a  long  period  the 
desolation  caused  by  a  single  frosty  night. 

William  Paul,  F.L.S. 
(To  be  continued.) 


CALLISTEMON    SALIGNUS, 

Growing  in  Mr.  Jonathan  Rashleigh's  noted 
garden  at  Menabilly,  Cornwall,  is  the  subject 
of  the  accompanying  illustration.  It  is  about 
12  feet  in  height  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and 
in  July  is  literally  covered  with  flower.  It  is 
known  at  Menabilly  under  the  name  of  Calli- 
stemon  salignus,  and  has  pale  yellow  blossoms. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  of  C.  salignus  in 
"  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,';  where 
the  flowers  of  this  species  are  described  as 
straw-coloured,  but  I  believe  that  in  the 
present  day  the  authorities  at  Kew  hold  that 
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C.  salignus  has  crimson  flowers,  and  that  it  is 
synonymous  with  Metrosideros  floribunda  of 
nurserymen.  The  Bottle-brush  trees,  as  they 
are  populariy  termed,  are  very  attiwstive 
when  in  full  bloom,  the  flowers  forming  dense 
cylindrical  masses  round  the  shoots  4  inches 
or  so  in  length  and  3  inches  through,  the 
closely  packed  stamens  producing  an  appear- 
ance very  like  a  bottle-brush.  In  the  south- 
west these  Callistemons  succeed  well  in  the 
open  ground  and  generally  flower  profusely, 
growing  well  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Large 
specimens  in  perfect  health  are  to  be  met  with 
here  and  there,  but  1  have  never  known  such  a 
fine  example  as  the  one  at  Menabilly  here 
iUustrated.  I  have  seen  plants  with  crimson 
and  scarlet  flowers  in  various 
gardens  growing  under  the  names 
of  C  linearis.  C.  rigidus,  and  C. 
lanceolatus,  out  whether  these 
titles  agree  with  the  present  day 
nomenclature  I  am  unable  to 
say.  The  Callistemons,  with 
the  Beaufortias,  Calothamni. 
Metrosidero^  and  Melaleucas,  all 
handsome  flowering  trees,  are 
members  of  the  Myrtle  family, 
and  come  from  Australia. 

S.  W.  FiTZHEBBBBT. 


months.  When  of  sufficient  size  the  young 
plants  are  transplanted  in  rows  between 
Flantain  trees.  In  dry  weather  they  require 
water  about  every  third  day,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  is  necessary  to  dig  a  trench  between 
every  third  row  to  carry  off  the  superfluous 
water.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  Plantains 
are  taken  out,  and  a  row  planted  along  the 
middle  of  each  bed  to  preserve  the  necessary 
coolness  to  the  Arecas,  which,  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years,  have  usually  attained  the  height 
of  5  feet  and  begin  to  produce  fruits.  Most  of 
the  Betel  Nut  plantations  in  Mysore  are 
interspersed  with  Cocoanut  trees.  Limes. 
Jack  Fruit,  and  other  trees  to  give  shade  ana 
freshness  to  the  soil. 
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THE   BETEL   NUT  PALM. 
(Abeca  Catechu.) 

ONE  of  the  most  im- 
portant  and  valu- 
able amongst   the 
manv  notable  trees 
of   this  great  and 
useful  order  is  the 
or    Betel    Nut    Palm, 
distributed    as    it    is 
throughout  the  East,  it  is  also 
one  of  the  best  known  species, 
some  twenty  or  more  of  which 
have    been    described.      Areca 
Catechu  forms  an  erect  slender 
stem,  bearing  at  its  summit  a 
crown  of  graceful  leaves,  amongst 
which    the    spadices    hang    in 
great   clusters   of   egg  -  shaped 
fruits,  each    one  formed  when 
ripe  of  a  thick  fibrous  pericarp, 
enclosing  one  seed  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  ordinary  Nutmeg. 
The    species    is  a  native   of 
Cochin   China  and  the  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  where, 
as  also  in  India,  it  is  largelv  cul- 
tivated, chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
the  nuts  or  seeds.     The  plant 
does  not  succeed  at  any  distance 
from  the  sea,  nor  at  an  elevation 
over    3,000    feet.      Clumps    or 
avenues  of  Betel  Palms  are  to  be  seen  in  most 
villages  in  Burma,  Bengal,  and  South  India. 
Different  forms  or  varieties  of  the  Betel  are 
grown  in  different  parts  of  India.    In  Mysore, 
It  is  said,  two  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated, 
distinguished  by  the  size  of  the  seeds,  though 
both  have  a  similar  value  and  are  produced  in 
equal    quantity.      Though     the    method    of 
cultivation  differs   somewhat  in  the  various 
provinces,  it  is  practically  the  same.    Thus  in 
Mysore  the  seeds  ripen  from  the  middle  of 
January  to    February.     They    are  sown    in 
trenches  half  filled  with  sand,  upon  which  is 
placed  a  row  of  ripe  seeds,  which  are  covered 
with  sand  and  black  mould,  and  are  watered 
about  every  three  days  for  the  space  of  four 


Mauritius,  and  South  America.  The  intit>- 
duction  and  successful  growth  of  the  tree  into 
any  of  these  countries  will,  of  coarse,  have  tk 
effect  of  lessening  the  Indian  imports,  and  thai 
such  a  result  is  being  effected  is  shown  by  the 
illustration,  which  represents  a  group  of  Areca 
Catechu  trees  in  Zanzibar,  with  natiyes 
climbing  their  tall  trunks  to  cat  off  the  ripe 
fruits. 

The  chief  use  of  the  seed  is  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  preparation  of  pdn  for  chewing,  an 
universal  practice  among  all  classes.  The  seed 
or  nut  is  found  in  all  the  bazaars,  either  whole, 
sliced,  or  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  chewing  oif 
which  is  said  to  stimulate  digestion  and  to 
prevent  dysentery.  In  the  preparation  of  ]A^ 
Lime,  Catechu,  Caidamomi, 
Cloves,  and  other  ingredients 
are  used,  the  lips  and  te^  beinf 
coloured  red  oy  its  continued 
use.  Besides  being  used  as  an 
article  of  luxury,  it  is  a  kind  of  ! 
ceremonial,  which  regulates  the 
intercourse  of  the  more  polished 
classes  of  the  East  When  any 
person  of  consideration  mts 
another,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions Betel  is  presented.  To  omit 
it  on  the  one  part  woald  be  con- 
sidered neglect,  and  its  rejectioi 
would  be  judged  an  affront  to 
the  other.  Areca  Nuts  are  aln 
used  in  medicine  on  account  of 
their  astringent  properties,  and 
have  long  had  a  reputation  u 
an  anthelmintic  for  doga 
Keduced  to  charcoal  and  finelr 
powdered,  Areca  Nuts  are  mach 
used  as  a  dentifrice.  Finally, 
the  young  flower-spathea  are 
made  into  caps,  disoea,  platei^ 
(fee,  for  holding  fruits  and  sweet- 
meats. John  R  Jacksox. 
LympsUme,  South  Dtwh, 


THS  BBTEL  NUT  PALM  (ABKCA  CATICUU)  IN  ZANZIBAB. 

In  Ceylon  the  Betel  Nut  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  and  in  several  varieties,  but  the 
(quality  is  of  much  less  value  than  of  those  grown 
in  India.  The  average  yield  of  a  Betel  Nut 
Palm  is  estimated  at  300  fruits,  and  as  a  fruit 
contains  only  one  seed,  the  result  is  the  same 
number  of  the  so-called  nuts.  The  chief  trade 
in  Betel  Nuts  is  said  to  be  centred  around 
Bombay.  Ceylon  and  Madras  export  their 
nuts  to  the  Western  capital,  from  which  they 
are  re-exported  to  the  principal  Asiatic  centres 
and  dififused  by  land  all  over  India.  Sumatra 
and  Singapore  also  export  large  quantities  of 
nuts  to  Bombay.  Amongst  other  than  Eastern 
countries  that  take  large  quantities  from  India 
may   be   mentioned    Zanzibar,    Mozambique, 


THEE   CARNATIOM 
Seasonable  Nona 
In  connexion  with  this  groapiben 
are  two  important  matten  at  tbi 

Present  time  of  a  seaBODableoatoie. 
he  first  and  most  important  ii  tktt 
of  housing  the  plants  intended  for 
early  winter  flowering.    Thiswwk 
should  be  taken  in  hand  withoit 
delay.     It  ia  the  more  imporuot, 
naturally,    in    the   case  of  tkie 
plants  already  well  fprwardio  bod, 
as  the  earliest  examples  will  not 
be.     Unless  the  plants  are  hooied 
some  days  in  advance  of  the  topooit 
or  crown  bud,  showinfi  its  inclias- 
tion  to  open,  that  good  bud  wiD  o 
nearly  every  instance  ha?e  to  be 
sacrificed.     This  is  more  marked  in 
the  case  of  white-flowered  nrieO* 
than    in    all    other    shades  pot 
tosether,  for  a  small  blemiflh  oo  > 
white  petal  develops   and  disfigures  the  flov<f- 
Takinff  the  batches  all  in  all  thev areas  goodtfitv 
possible  to  expect  in  so  wet  ana  sunless  a  leaMO- 
Batches   of    diflferent  ages  of  the  same  wicty 
treated    in    all    respects   alike  as  to  eoil,  *^. 
display  marked  diflferences  when  brought  toge*** 
Those  that  were  well  established  or  nearly  »  witf 
the  great  rainfall  of  June  was  experienced  aw  «»• 
markedly  superior  to   others  freshly  I»"«°.*5 
placed  in  the  open  just   before  that  greit  W 
time.     This  year  the  plants  or  varieties  lh*t  ii« 
naturally  not  robust  or  vigorous  in  root  «»» 
have     sufiered     accordingly.      Strong    ^^ 
varieties,    such   as    Mrs.    Lawson,  for  w^^P^ 
appear,  if  well  rooted,  to  be  able  to  atand  m» 
in  this  direction.     On  the  other  hand,  the  nwij 
weakly  white  varieties,  such  as  Mile.  Carl«»»" 
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Others  not  mnch  more  robust,  display  a  strong 
dislike  to  wet  with  oold  or  abnorrasUv  low 
iemperatiiree.  Lnoky  the  grower  who  oan  tor  all 
such  sorts  command  frames,  or  at  least  lights  to 
throw  off  the  great  balk  of  the  wet. 

To  dwell  opun  this  phase  of  the  snbjeot  now 
would  perhaps  appear  rather  late  in  the  day. 
The  object,  however,  now  that  housing  is  being 
done  is  to  take  some  trouble  in  seoaring  a  dry 
condition  of  the  soil  before  watering  is  begun 
nnderslass.  This  is  not  reoommendMl  for  those 
in  bad,  for  they  may  practically  take  care  of 
themselves,  bat  later  batches  may  with  advantage 
be  allowed  to  dry  ap  so  as  to  sweeten  the  soil  for 
the  qaickly  forming  new  fibroas  roots.  Once  the 
aoil  has  been  so  sweetened  the  ordinary  watering 
may  be  proceeded  with.  With  the  housing  of  the 
pUmts  a  good  overhauling  of  the  pots  to  free 
them  of  weeds,  keeping  a  keen  look  out  for  slugs 
or  caterpillars,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Fami- 
f^tion  should  not  long  be  delayed,  not  so  much  to 
destroy  aphides  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  small 
army  of  insects  that  usually  infest  these  plants, 
and  particalarly  the  early  opening  flowers.  To 
neglect  putting  an  end  to  this  pest  would  mean 
the  loss  of  many  flowers,  or  at  least  sadly  mar 
their  beauty.  White- flowered  varieties  especially 
suffer  quickly.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


DISEASE  -  RESISTING 
POTATOES, 

Rradsrs  of  The  Garden  will  no  doubt  bo  deeply 
interested  in  the  discussion  which  is  now  taking 
place  respecting  the  best  disease-resisting  varieties. 
A  more  disastrous  season  than  the  present  one  oan 
hardly   be  imagined,  and  should  prove  to  be  a 
thorough  test  of  those  new  varieties  which  are 
^apposed  to  be  proof  against  it.     I  have  not  grown 
Northern  Star,  consequently  I  am  not  able  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  now  famous  variety,  but  out  of 
a  large  number  of  varieties  here  on  a  wet,  heavy 
land,  all  left  in  the  ground  after  the  middle  of 
Aoi^ost  were  more  or  less  affected,  some,  of  course, 
more  so  than  others.    Varieties  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  were  supposed  to  be  disease  resisting  or 
practically  so  are  now  equally  as  bad  as  any.    No 
donbt  after  a  few  seasons  the  constitution  l>eoomes 
weakened,   hence   the    necessity    for    continually 
introducing  new  varieties,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
chief  aim  of  the  raiser  should  bo  to  enaeavonr  to 
get  those  sorts  which  mature  early.    Very  late 
sorts  should  certainly  not  be  encouraged.    1  have 
for  many  years  practised  and  advocated  the  lifting 
of  the  main  crop  very  much  earlier  than  is  nsaallv 
done,  and  by  so  doing  the  crop  is  senerally  ensured. 
Ab  an  illustration  of  this  we  lifted  this  year  on 
August  12  a  large  piece  of  Windsor  Castle,  Snow- 
drop, Syon  House,  and  Bountiful,  leaving  a  few 
rows  of  each  sort,  which  were  taken  up  the  first 
week  in  September.     On  the  first  date  we  saw  no 
trace  of  disease,  and  none  has  developed  since,  but 
those  left  till  the  later  date  were  so  badly  infested, 
each  sort  being  equally  bad,  that  they  were  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble  of  lifting.    Even  though  the 
tnbers  may  not  be  ripe   and  the  skins  become 
nibbed,  except  for  appearance  sake,  the^  are  none 
the  worse  either  for  cooking  or  keepmg.      The 
great  secret  in  Potato  culture  is  to  select  varieties 
of  first-rate  quality.     Well  prepare  the  sets  before 
planting,  which  should  be  done  ss  soon  as  it  is  safe 
to  do  so,  the  dato  depending  on  the  position  and 
locality  in  which  one  resides.     Allow  ample  room 
between  the  plants  and  lift  early.     As  a  first-class 
til  round  variety  I  know  of    nothing  to  equal 
Windsor  Cftstle.    Up-to-Date  is  a  great  favourito, 
and  probably  unequalled  for  field  culture.     Snow- 
drop is  still  excellent,  but  must  be  lifted  early. 
C^rltonian  is  good.    Sir  John  Llewelyn  has  done 
remarkably  well  this  season  ;  it  is  a  very  fine 
Potato.    Bountiful  and  Cigaretto  are  both  good 
and  of  very  handsome  appearance.    Goldfinder  is  a 
good  crop,  and  there  is  little  disease.     Ideal  is  a 
very  handsome  Potato  at  its  best,  but  both  this 
season  and  last  refused   to  ^row  well  and  was 
badly  diseased,  the   crop    being   scarcely  worth 
lifting.     Satisfaction,  a  good  crop,  tubers  fine,  but 


diseased.  Syon  House  fully  bears  out  what  was 
claimed  for  it,  being  a  grand  Potato  for  any 
purpose.  Among  coloured  varieties  Edward  VIL 
turned  out  well,  and  is  fairly  free  from  disease. 
Mr.  Breese  is  still  one  of  the  most  handsome ;  a  good 
cropper  but  badly  blighted.  Reading  Russet  still 
holds  its  own  as  a  good  red  round,  as  also  does 
Vicar  of  Laleham ;  these  should  be  lifted  early. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  a  very  tolling  variety  and  fine 
for  exhibition  when  seen  at  its  best ;  it  must  be 
taken  up  earlv.  Early  varieties  turned  out 
remarkably  well,  and  there  were  no  signs  of 
disease.  Sharpe's  Victor  is  much  liked  here,  both 
for  frame  culture  and  in  the  open.  Improved 
Ashleaf  will  maintain  its  position,  being  ot  high- 
class  quality.  Early  Puritan  is  also  good.  Duke 
of  York  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  and  of  fiood 
table  quality.  Rineleader  matures  very  ouiokly, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  frame  and  pot  culture. — 
£.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Oardetu,  EUtret. 

The  past  season  will  surely  convince  the  most 
conservative  that  to  grow  such  varieties  of  Potatoes 
as  Snowdrop,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Puritan,  and  such 
like  is  only  courting;  failure,  when  so  many 
heavy  cropping  and  disesse-resisting  varieties  are 
on  the  market  at  reasonable  prices.  Koyal  Kidney 
and  Empire  Kidney  are  two  very  good  varieties, 
much  heavier  croppers  than  Snowdrop,  and  do 
bettor  on  poorer  soils,  as  I  always  found  Snowdrop 
wanted  hiflher  cultivation  than  roost  varieties. 
Eversood  has  proved  to  bo  a  great  cropper  of 
exoelTent  quality  here,  and  free  from  disease.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  best  varieties  on  the  market 
within  the  reach  of  alL  Northern  Star  will  be 
another  grand  variety,  but  at  its  price  it  is  not 
everybody's  Potato  yet.  It  l\as  cropped  well  here, 
from  lib.  of  seed  (only  out)  we  lifted  92ilb.  of 
handsome  tubers.  Discovery  was  a  very  poor  crop 
grown  side  by  side  with  Northern  Star ;  with  the 
same  treatment  from  2lb.  of  seed  we  only  lifted  54lb. 
of  very  unshapely  tubers.  Empress  Queen  and 
British  Queen  are  also  good,  and  have  always 
cropped  well  here. — A.  Fimdlat,  The  Gardens, 
Maresfield  Park,  Uckfield. 

I  GROW  early  Potatoes  principally  in  the  garden, 
and  our  lato  supply  in  the  field ;  but  I  make  a 
point  of  growing  some  lato  ones  in  the  garden  to 
change  the  seed  in  the  field  every  vear,  for  I  find 
the  crop  is  thereby  much  improvecf.  Some  years 
ago  I  used  to  grow  over  twenty  varieties,  but  have 

f' ven  this  up,  and  only  grow  about  a  dozen  now. 
can  find  nothing  to  exoel  Sharpens  Victor  for  the 
first  crop,  foUowea  by  Veitoh's  improved  Ashleaf. 
Duke  of  York  with  us  is  a  fine  cropper  and  good 
flavour,  but  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  the 
two  former.  Bovee  is  the  best  of  the  American 
sorts,  and  on  warm  light  soil  is  grand.  Cottagers 
grow  it  about  here  largely.  Windsor  Castle  is  still 
valuable  ;  this  year,  on  a  dry  piece  of  land,  from 
fresh  seed,  the  crop  was  exoellent,  and  almost  free 
from  disease.  Syon  House  has  been  grand,  but 
last  year  and  this  has  suffered,  badly  from  disease. 
Universal  surpasses  Schoolmastor  in  the  field,  but 
it  is  not  disease  proof.  Up-to-Dato  gives  a  srand 
crop,  and  is  a  good  disease  resistor,  but  is  of  poor 
quality  when  grown  on  wet  soil.  This  year  and 
last  our  best  Potato  has  been  Sir  J.  Llewelyn. 
I  first  obtained  my  stook  from  Hackwood  Park 
two  years  ogo.  In  the  garden  it  gives  an  enormous 
crop.  I  have  not  seen  a  diseased  tuber  for  some 
time,  althouffh  I  grow  a  lot  of  it,  and  should 
recommend  all  to  grow  it.  This  year  I  obtained 
seed  of  Evergood,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it, 
and  have  nothad  one  diseased.  I  nnd  burnt  earth, 
wood  ashes,  &c. ,  most  helpful  in  garden  culture. 
It  keeps  slugs,  &o.,  from  eating  the  tubers.  The 
continued  rain  is  much  against  lifting  the  crop. 
— John  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 

P&AcncALLY  I  know  verjr  little  about  the  Potatoes 
that  have  recently  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
or  written  about,  therefore  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  giving  my  opinion  upon  them.  I  only  hope  that 
they  will  prove  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  they  are 
represented  to  be.  I  can,  however,  answer  as  to 
two  of  my  own  seedlings,  Sutton's  Ringleader  (first 
early)  and  Early  Regent  (second  early),  with 
me  they  have  proved  the  best  disease  resistors. 
They  '*come  off"  the  ground  before  the  disease 


can  attack  them ;  they  are  of  excellent  quality, 
colour,  and  crop,  and  they  keep  to  the  end  of  the 
season.— Robert  Fenn. 

I  MAT  say  that  only  one  variety  this  year  has  iriven 
me  a  crop,  namely  Charles  Picfler.  Snowdrop^Sd 
Early  Rose  were  dead  failures  from  disease  Sd 
even  a  latecrop  of  Duke  of  York  succumbed. '  The 
haulm  of  Charles  Pidler  looked  bad  towwda  the 
end,  but  the  crop  has  been  capiuL  Ours  is  a  light 
gravel  soil,  and  we  have  never  had  disease  bofo,^ 
Upjto-Dato  ha.  done  well  near  here  l!^!^  J?'. 

That  the  very  wet  summer  we  have  had  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  damage  the  Potato  crop  in  twS 
county  can  be  seen  from  the  look  of  the  crop  where 
not  dug  and  aUo  from  the  compUints  one^eSJS 
all  round.  In  the  valleys  and  low-Iying  port^ 
of  course  the  crop  is  more  affected,  but  we  have 
been  most  fortunate.  The  soil  in  which  the  pSI! 
toes  an»  growing  is  light,  and  this  spring  in 
place  of  manure  the  garSener  had  a  go<2l  dcil  of 
Iimedug  ID,  and  the  result  has  been  most  sucSmis- 
ful--a  perfectly  sound  and  abundant  crop,  afew 
specimens  of  which  I  send.  The  varietv  is  TIt»  t^ 
iSie  [Veryfine.~ED.]  Some  mucMigerYu^i;^ 
were  dug  early  in  August.-A.  H.  TyrrIll.  J?S 
Cottage,  8%dmouth,  Devon,  ' 

By  far  the  most  satisfactory  Potato  in  this  neiflh- 
bourhcod  IS  Up-to-Date,  in  quality,  cropping,  and 
appearance,  and  last,  but  not  least  freSom^from 
disease.  I  have  not  attempted  to  irow  th«  Uah 
priced  Potetoes  up  to  the  p^eseni?  blT^ntem?i5te 
aiving  them  atrial.  I  am  discarding  several  old 
fitvountes,  such  as  Early  Ashleaf,  Eirly  Puritan 
Windsor  Castle,  and  &tisfact)on.  This  ir  the 
second  season  the  last  two  have  proved  a  failure  — 
William  Fyfb,  Lockinge,  Berks,  »"««».- 

The  condition  of  thePoteto  crops  of  this  country 
is  of  the  greatest  national  importance,  and  m  thS 
extremely  unkind  season  has  adversely  affected  tiie 
resulte  m  nractically  the  same  proportion  asmwt 
other  outdoor  crops,  it  is  well  t*hat  we  should 
compare  notes  to  see  if  we  are  able  to  profit  by 
such  facte  ss  come  within  our  own  observation 
It  IS  clear  that  varieties  of  Potetoes  growTon  or 
near  the  same  ground  year  by  year  &yZX 
hence  the  necessity  for  raisers  to  continue  to  «ise 
new  vaneties,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  b^t 
disease-resisting  parente  It  U  varieties  ^h 
stamina  and  healtfcy  constitutions  that  are  wanted- 
this  and  oomitent  changing  of  seed  will  helbto 
check  disease  to  some  extent,  while  early  *and 
persistent  spraying  of  the  growing  plante  will  be 
found  still  further  beneficial.  sSne  tw^nTy  fivS 
years  ago  a  philanthropic  gentleman  took  up  the 
matter  of  gathenng  the  pods  of  Poteto  seJ,  and 
sent  a  packet  of  this  indiscriminately-saved  seed  to 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Lurdfc,  and  aTl  wm 
then  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  JJ 
Blenheim,  one  of  these  packete  was  placed  in  my 
hands  for  cultivation,  with  the  result  that  we  uS 
thousands  of  seedlings,  short  and  tall  haulm,  eariy 
*°^  *^l,^*'*^  »n^  coloured  progeny,  good,  bad 
and  mdifferont  quality-in  fact,  the  mcSrh;tero: 
^T*/TP'®  imaginable,  but  very  little  disease 
in  the  tubers  Selections  of  the  most  proiS 
were  made,  but  other  circumstances  prevented  the 
experiment  in  this  case  being  completed;  but 
doubtless  with  moro  skilful  hybridisition  of  the 
flowers  much  better  resulte  may  be  expected  W« 
have  plenty  of  Potetoes  of  really  iood  qualitv 
already,  and  we  should  aim  at  prosS-ving  thwi 
I  have  seen  crops  lifted  this  season  in^cott^e 
gardens  and  other  Potato-sick  ground  that  barely 
returned  the  seed  weight  of  sound  produce  to  the 
cultivator;  of  course,  these  were^  m-own  frnm 
tubers  that  had  been  grown  on  t^e  SmTgr^^Si 
for  several  years,  while  in  marked  contrast  to  this 

Evergood,  from  Scotch-grown  tubers,  gave  more 
than  twelve  Umes  as  much-thon;ufhly  g^ 
Potetoes  ot  best  eating  quality.  EvergiKi*^has 
proved  much  the  best  main  crop  variety  we  ikmiiww 
and  although  it  has  not  been  "  U»m Jd  "Tlhe 
same  extent  as  Northern  SUr  and  others  thiir« 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  variety 
and  re^Mionably  within  reach  of  all.     yp-to-Pate 
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British  Queen,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  all  the  older 
sorts  have  deteriorated,  and  are  so  badly  diseased 
as  to  be  practically  useless,  especially  on  our  heavy 
clay  soil.  For  earlv  work,  where  required  in 
quantity,  we  know  of  nothing  more  reliable  than 
Ringleader  and  Myatt*s  Ashleaf,  the  latter  yellow 
flesh  of  best  flavour.  We  prefer  to  obtain  our 
seed  tubers  grown  in  Scotland,  purchased  fresh 
every  season. — W.  Cbump,  Madresfidd  Court, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

THE  EDELWEISS. 
(Leontopodium    alpinum.) 

SEVERAL  forms  of  this  well-known 
plant  are  in  cultivation  under  various 
names.  Owing  to  its  wide  range, 
which  extends  over  the  mountains 
of  Europe  and  ultra-topical  Asia, 
one  would  naturally  expect  slight 
differences,  which  almost  wholly  disappear  when 


increased  by  division  of  the  root,  but  better 

Elants  are  produced  from  seed.  Other  species 
elongin|^  to  this  genus  in  cultivation  are 
L.  japonicum,  rather  a  stronger  growing  plant, 
still  scarce  and  more  difficult  to  keep  than 
L.  alpinum,  and  L.  sibiricum,  a  plant  very 
closely  allied  to  the  Edelweiss. 
Kew.  W.  Irving. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AQUILEGIAS. 
Aquilegia  olandulosa. — How  sweet  and  pretty 
are  your  pictures  of  this  lovely  gem  (pages  26,  27), 
and  a  happy  reminder  of  mv  days  long  ago.  Why 
in  the  earlv  sixties  I  worked  in  Grigor's  nurseries, 
Forres,  ana  tended  this  Columbine  and  gathered  its 
seed.  The  Forres  nurseries  then  as  now  were 
headquarters  for  it ;  and  we  also  grew  Aquilegia 
Skinned  there,  too,  and  made  a  speciality  of  it 
as  well.  With  us  in  America  A.  slandulosa  is  only 
fairly  well  behaved ;  it  is  a  trifle  miffy  and  not 
very  hardy,  but  if  grown  in  a  cold  frame  over 
winter  it  blooms  beautifully  in  spring. 


that  is  because  they  always  keep  the  leavei  qq 
when  they  dig  them  ;  if  before  digging  them 
they  cut  off  all  the  leaves,  then  lift  the  roote 
ana  transplant  them  they*!!  grow  without  anv 
difficulty." 

The  Lokobst-spurbbd  Columbinb  (Aquilegu 
loxoissima). — About  twenty-two  years  sgo,  wIwq 
at  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gardens,  I  grew  t  lot  of 
these  from  seeds  given  me  by  my  vetenm  frieod 
Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  who  collected  them  in  Um 
mountains  of  Northern  Mexica  The  pUnU 
resembled  A.  chrysantha  somewhat,  were  yellow- 
flowered,  very  free  •  blooming,  and  of  vigorooi 
form.  The  fiower-snurs  were  exceedingly  loog, 
5  inches  and  over,  ana  huns  down  about  the  iteai 
of  the  plants  like  Dodder.  I  gave  plants  to  seTenl 
people  at  home  and  in  Europe,  but  everybody  kit 
them  the  following  year.  I  then  left  Mun- 
chusetts  for  New  York  State,  but  unfortaDately 
did  not  take  any  of  the  plants  with  me.  Thej 
did  not  ripen  any  seeds  with  me  or  anyone  elie, 
and  I  believe  the  species  was  not  quite  hirdy. 
My  great  success  was  in  a  cold  frame.  Dr.  PaliDer 
(who  is  still  connected  with  the  Agricnltonl  ! 
Department  at  Washington)  his  caxU. 
blanche  orders  to  refind  this  Golambioe 
for  me.  W.  Falcoxkr. 

Allegheny  Cemetery^  Pitishurgh^  Pa. 


RUDBECKIA  PINNATA 
How  seldom  do  we  see  this  cone  flower, 
yet  it  is  a  distinct  plant  and  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation.  It  growB  ben 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  and  each  flover 
is  formed  of  from  seven  to  ten  pettli, 
about  half  an  inch  wide  and  2  incbei 
long,  and  quite  droopins.  In  ookmr  Uie 
flowers  are  the  palest  yellow. 

£.  MOLTKIUX. 


EDELWEISS  FROM  SEED  ON   A  BOCK   OABDEN. 


grown  under  identical  conditions.  Geographical 
names  have  been  given  to  several  varieties, 
indicating  the  district  where  they  are  found. 
L.  a.  himalayanum  is  the  form  from  the 
Himalayas,  ll  a.  altaicum  comes  from  the 
Altai  Mountains,  and  L.  a.  transylvanicum 
is  the  name  given  to  the  variety  from  Tran- 
sylvania. 

The  Edelweiss,  with  its  hoary  appearance 
and  small  yellow  flowers,  surrounded  by  star- 
like heads  of  leaves  clothed  with  a  dense  white 
cottony  substance,  is  a  plant  much  sought  after, 
probably  more  enquiries  being  made  for  it  than 
any  other  plant  in  the  rock  garden.  Notwith- 
standing its  comf)arative  scarcity  in  gardens 
its  culture  is  not  diflScult  in  light  soil,  provided 
that  this  contains  lime,  but,  if  naturally 
deficient,  lime  should  be  added  in  the  form  of 
old  mortar  rubbish,  which  answers  the  purpose 
very  well. 

Damp  is  a  great  drawback  to  its  well- 
being  m  winter,  when  a  piece  of  glass 
placed  over  it  is  an  advantage.     It  may  be 


A.  OERULEA.  — But  we  grow  pretty  nice  ones  of 
this  species,  and  to  have  the  stock  genuine  and  pure 
raise  it  afresh  every  year  from  seed  collected  from 
the  wild  plants  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  set 
them  from  Mr.  D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colorado. 
We  treat  it  as  a  biennial.  It  is  very  free-blooming 
and  perfectly  hardy.  A  neighbour  of  ours  and  a 
great  (garden  lover  recently  returned  from  a  vaca- 
tion trip  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  and  he  is 
loudly  enthusiastic  over  the  glory  and  vast  pro- 
fusion of  the  wild  flowers  there,  more  particularly 
of  this  Columbine.  "  Why,  man  ! ''  be  exclaimed, 
**your  Columbines  are  fine,  and  I  have  measured 
them  three  inches  across,  but  those  out  in  Colorado 
beat  them  all  to  pieces.  There  were  acres  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  them,  and  some  of  them  had 
blooms  as  big  as  a  tea-cup  "—he  really  said  saucer, 
but  he  was  awfully  enthusiastic — *'and  there  were 
some  pure  white  ones  among  them  too."  And  he 
continued,  '*  Til  let  you  see  them  some  day,  for  I 
had  a  man  out  there  mark  some  of  the  biggest 
flowered  ones,  and  when  they  are  out  of  bloom  he 
is  going  to  dig  up  the  roots  and  send  them  here  to 
Pittsburgh  to  me.  They  tell  me  out  there  that  the 
wild  plants  are  hi^rd  to  transplant,  but  I  told  them 


ERYNGIUM  PANDANIFOUUM. 
This  is  a  remarkable  umbellifer.  Fron 
a  casual  glance  in  the  sprio^;  and  early 
summer,  before  the  flower  spike  tppean, 
one  would  be  inclined  to  class  it  amoDgit 
succulents  rather  than  io  the  luUanl 
order  Umbelliferae.  It  is  well  tamd 
pandanifolium,  for  its  leaves  bear  t 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Screw-PiM 
In  a  well-grown  clump  the  narrow,  co- 
cave  leaves,  which  are  very  glauooiu  ind 
spiny  at  the  margins,  will  mesaure  foUj 
6  feet  in  length.  Towards  the  end  o< 
the  summer  tne  giant  flower  spikei  viQ 
reach  a  height  of  from  10  feet  to  15  feet, 
presenting  a  noble  and  striking  tppev- 
ance.  The  individual  flowers  tre  |nir- 
plish  in  colour,  and  are  arnoged  in 
small,  globose  heads,  which  Banoooot 
large  dichotomous  panicles.  Comiogfroo 
Monte  Video,  it  is  probably  none  too 
hardy  in  the  colder  counties,  bat  it  is 
well  worth  the  labour  of  protectioo  in 
severe  weather.  As  the  spikes  are  so  tsU  «« 
brittle  a  thoroughly  sheltered  site  is  esseotiiL 
Here  in  Cornwall  it  succeeds  admirably  io  t 
moist,  sheltered  dell.  A.  C.  Bastler. 


THE    LILIES. 

To  thoroughly  understand  a  Lily  one  most 
study,  as  far  as  possible,  the  way  it  grows  in » 
wild  state,  and  to  thoroughly  appreciate  its 
beauty  one  must  see  it  in  similar  surroaiidiD^ 
to  those  which  exist  in  its  native  home.  Fo^- 
nately,  these  two  conditions  are  quite  p*siWj 
A  careful  study  of  the  Lily  in  all  its  pbases « 
growth  shows  that  it  seeks  low-growing  tree, 
scrub,  and  herbs.  These  latter  plants  play^J 
important  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  Iiiy» 
from  the  tiny  seedling  to  the  adult  plant 

The  bulbs,  as  many  know  to  their  cost,»i« 
'  liable  to  injury  and  decay  from  ^^T^^ 
I  moisture  in  the  one  part,  and  drying  winds  m 
I  beat  in  the  other,    Tr^es,  shrubs,  and  herw, 
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by  screeniDg  the  soil  about  their  steins,  with- 
drawing excessive  moisture  by  means  of  their 
fibrous  roots  from  the  scales  of  the  bulbs, 
correct  all  these  cultural  defects,  and  if  we 
wish  to  grow  all  Lilies  well,  we  must  adopt  a 
similar  scheme,  wherein  we  associate  Lilies 
with  protective  plants  whose  presence  will  not 
only  enable  us  to  grow  them  better,  but  will 
afford  excellent  opportunities  for  good  effects 
which  are  possible  in  no  other  way.  Even  as 
the  wilding  Fern  appears  at  its  best  in  the 
country-side  hedgerow,  so  the  Lily  charms  us 
more  artistically  disposed  amid  leafy  surround- 
inffs.  We  have,  however,  in  the  cup-flowered 
Lilies  a  type  that  would  strike  a  jarring  note 
in  such  places— their  rigid  outline  associates 
better  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plant  border, 
where  also  their  requirements  would  be  more 
fully  met. 

A  few  Lilies^  notably,  Humboldti,  washing - 
tonianum.  and  m  some  cases  giganteum,  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  grow  except  amid  natural 
surroundings  resembling  in  all  essential  charac- 
ters their  native  habitats,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  all  those  Lilies  which  grow  in  wood- 
land, on  mountain  sides,  in  ravines,  and  in 
peaty  marshes  prove  the  more  difficult  to 
satisfy  under  present  cultivation.  The  reason 
for  this  cannot  be  sought  in  their  lack  of 
hardihood,  for  that  is  assured.  Failure  in 
cultivating  these  invariably  follows  disregard 
of  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  bulbs, 
whether  or  not  their  roots  are  shsJlow  or 
deeply  descending— produced  from  the  base  of 
the  bulb  only  or  the  base  of  the  stem  also— 
and  whether  or  not  their  leaves  indicate  asso- 
ciation with  scrub,  in  being  mere  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  stem  and  abnormally  developed  at 
the  top,  where  they  can  ^t  more  air,  as  in 
Browni,  auratum,  Kramen,  and  most  of  the 
open-flowered  Lilies,  such  as  speciosum  and 
others  of  its  type ;  or  whether  the  reverse 
conditions  prevail,  wherein  the  breadth  of  leaf 
below  indicates  a  more  open  exposure,  as  in 
MartagOD,  longiflorum,  and  tigrinum. 

These  characteristics,  though  minute  in 
themselves,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  escape 
the  notice  of  the  casual  student,  are  important 
as  an  unerring  guide  to  the  proper  cultivation 
of  each  species,  and  we  feel  assured  that  a 
little  attention  to  these  points  will  not  only 
reduce  the  number  of  failures  in  growing 
Lilies,  but  will  also  enable  those  who  are 
moderately  successful  now  to  grow  them  better 
still. 

As  some  guide  to  what  we  consider  the  more 
important  characters,  we  have  in  the  following 
notes  described  the  methods  of  rooting,  the 
disposition  of  the  leaves,  and  in  what  way 
they  should  influence  the  culture  of  the  plant 
described.  These  characters  are  of  far  more 
importance  to  the  cultivator  than  the  shape  or 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  non-essential  details. 
Thus  the  plant  that  grows  upon  steep  bill- 
sides  liable  to  detrition  will,  in  the  course  of 
years,  elongate  its  bulbs  sideways  and  provide 
itself  with  contractile  roots,  which  will  pull 
the  growing  point  deeper  into  the  soil  every 
season,  as  in  L.  Humboldti  and  washing- 
tonianum. 

Again,  the  plant  that  grows  amid  scrub  will 
find  that  its  lower  leaves  cannot  perform  their 
functions  properly,  owing  to  the  competition 
for  light,  hence  it  dispenses  with  them  and 
develops  those  that  are  likely  to  be  of  more 
service.  These  assumed  characters  are  the 
work  of  generations. 

It  has  been  an  unfortunate  omission  in 
recent  literature  of  the  Lilie§  and  of  other 
bulbous  plants  that  little  or  no  reference  has 
been  maae  to  that  portion  of  the  plant  below 
the  soil     There  is  plenty  to  study  here,  and 


every  peculiarity  noticed  in  such  parts  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  its  surroundings  as  a 
wilding. 

One  cultural  detail  not  described  fully, 
because  it  is  necessary  for  every  species,  is  that 
every  bulb  should  be  enveloped  in  sand  at 
planting.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  efficacious 
m  warding  off  the  attacks  of  slugs  and 
ensuring  ample  drainage  than  this  simple 
practice.  Sites  that  harbour  slugs  should  be 
dressed  with  a  strong  solution  of  Quassia 
chips  prepared  in  the  usual  way  by  scalding. 
This  preparation  renders  the  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion distasteful  to  any  of  their  tribe  for  a 
long  time. 

We  have  purposely  omitted  in  the  following 
monograph  of  garden  Lilies  any  reference  to 
plants  not  known  to  cultivation.  There  are 
many  species  in  China,  and  doubtless  America, 
awaiting  introduction,  but  until  these  are 
available  in  quantity  in  order  that  they  may 
be  fully  studied  as  garden  plants  and  their 
worth  as  such  approximated,  we  can  say  but 
little  about  them.  Similarly,  there  are  other 
species  introduced  many  years  ago  but  now 
lost  to  cultivation.  These  must  also  be  left 
until  they  are  again  restored  to  our  gardens. 

L,  albanum  (Qriesbach)  (the  Albanian  Turn- 
cap  Lily).— A  pretty  Lily  rarely  found  in  culti- 
vation, and  considered  by  many  to  be  a  choice 
form  of  the  variable  pyrenaicum.  Bulbs 
conical,  yellovnsh,  generally  compound,  and  as 
large  as  a  Lemon ;  roots  very  stout.  Stems 
2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  clothed  thickly  below  and 
sparsely  above  with  narrowly  lance-shaped 
leaves  6  inches  long,  rough  to  the  touch  on 
both  surfaces,  scarcely  at  all  rooted  at  their 
bases.  Flowers,  two  to  six,  in  a  loose  umbel, 
reflexing,  fully  coloured  a  bright  tint  of  yellow, 
sparsely  dotted  grey  in  the  lower  half,  and 
measuring  2^  inches  across  when  fully  reflexed. 
Sweetly  fragrant  A  rather  curious  plant  in 
its  botanicid  affinities.  It  has  the  bulb  of 
chalcedonicum,  the  leaves  of  camiolicum,  the 
flowers  of  pyrenaicum,  and  the  fragrance  of 
washingtonianum.  It  inhabits  woodland  in 
the  mountains  of  Albania.  Flowers  in  June- 
July.  Like  most  of  the  Martagon  race,  this 
Lily  prefers  a  fairly  rich,  well- tilled  soil,  an 
open  exposure,  despite  its  woodland  habitat, 
and  it  may  be  well  grown  in  the  plant  border. 
The  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  September  in 
order  that  the  basal  roots— the  only  support- 
may  make  headway  before  winter,  and  they 
appear  to  thrive  l^etter  if  some  low-growing 
herb  is  planted  about  their  V  roots.  The  bulbs 
make  little  growth  in  the  first  year  after 
removal,  but  recover  and  flower  ffrandly  in  the 
second  year.  It  is  long-lived  under  cultivation 
when  once  established.  Quite  unsuitable  for 
pot  culture. 

Z.  AlexandviX  (Hort  Wallace).— See  japoni- 
cum  var. 
L,  angust^olium  (Mill.).— See  pomponium. 
Z.  aurantiacum  (Siebold).— See  buibiferum. 
L.  aurattbm  (Lindley)  (L.  speciosum  im- 
periale)  (Siebold)  (the  golden-banded  Lily).— 
A  magnificent  and  variable  species  introduced 
to  Europe  from  Japan  in  1862.  There  are  t^o 
types  not  generally  sepanited  (in  addition  to 
tne  recognised  specific  varieties)  but  which  are 
so  distinct  in  habit  and  duration  under  culti- 
vation that  we  think  it  advisable  to  describe 
both  types.  The  older  type,  which  we  describe 
first,  is  the  best  garden  L.  auratum  :  the 
newer  one  is  the  best  type  for  pot  culture. 
Bulbs  from  6  inches  to  15  inches  in  circum- 
ference, in  shape  resembling  an  Orange,  but 
flatter,  and  the  growing  point  is  raised.  Colour 
a  dull  white,  dotted  more  or  less  freely  with 

gink,  the  older  scales  showing  a  tint  of  bronze, 
cales    variable,    but   always    broad   below. 


Stems  3  feet  to  8  feet  high,  producing  bulbili 
at  the  ground  level  only  and  masses  of  nob 
above  the  bulb.  Leaves  narrowly  Unce-dianei 
the  stalks  alone  closely  pressed  to  the  s^! 
rich  green,  under  10  inches  long,  those  withii 
1  foot  of  the  stem's  bsuse  reduced  to  mete 
fugitive  bracts,  and  those  just  below  tb 
inflorescence  are  longest  and  broadest.  Flowog 
four  to  ten,  in  a  loose  spike  borne  on  lonij. 
stout  footstalks,  poised  horizontally,  or  bS 
slightly  drooping,  very  vridely  funneUbtped 
when  they  first  open,  eventually  beconune 
neariy  flat,  the  tips  of  the  petals  only 
recurving.  Petals  5  inchea  to  8  inches  loJ 
white,  broadly  lance-shaped,  banded  down  £ 
middle  vrith  pale  yellow,  sparsely  dotted 
crimson  elsewhere,  the  spots  raised  on  slidit 
processes,  longest  and  most  prominent  nev 
the  base.  External  colouring  a  warm  bronze 
red  under  full  exposure  to  sun.  Anthers  very 
large,  red. 

A  more  recent  type  is  fewer  flowered,  tlte 
petals  are  undulating,  much  recurved,  often 
slightly  sickle-shaped,  and  they  expand  folly 
Its  bulbs  are  pointed,  the  scules  fewer,  broader 
and  loosely  compacted  together.  It  is  lea 
certain  of  growth  in  the  open  than  the  older 
type,  as  its  bulbs  hold  moisture  at  the  bases  of 
the  loosely  arranged  scales,  but  it  is  the  better 
plant  for  pot  culture  as  it  makes  the  greater 
quantity  of  stem  roots.  Natives  of  Japanese 
mountain  slopes,  growing  in  lidit,  ricbloil, 
and  vegetable  debris  among  low  growing, 
shallow-rooting  shrubs  and  herbs,  and  amid 
rocks;  very  fragrant  Flowers  in  Angost 
Very  common  in  cultivation. 

G.  B.  Malleit. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  CHERRY. 

HE  oonnty  of  Kent  has  long  been  cele- 
brated   for    the    quality   of  Cherm 
which  it  produces,  and  in  all  probalHlhj 
they  were  first  planted  in  this  pan  of 
England,  of  which  Csesar  speaki  dor 
favourably  than  of  any  other  district 
which  he  visited,     some  authors  assure  at  thai 
the  Cherry,  which  was  brought  into  this  coantty 
by  the  Romans,  was  lost  in  the  Saxon  period,  ud 
only  restored    by   Richard    Harris,   fmiterer  to 
Henry  VIII.,  who  brought  it  from  Flanden,  ud 
planted  it  at  Sittingboume  in  Kent    This  tppon 
to  be  an  error,  as  Gerarde  says  "the  FUnden 
Cherry  tree  differeth  not  from  our  English  Otarj 
tree  in  stature  or  in  form."    There  is  so  soeouit 
of  a  Cherry  orchard  of  32  acre«  in  Kent,  irhidi  is 
the  year  1540  produced  fruit  that  sold  in  thoK 
early  days  for  £1,000,  which  seems  an  eDonnou 
sum,  as  at  that  period  good  land  is  stated  to  h»n 
let  at  one  shilling  per  acre  ! 

Few  of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  are  more  sceoo- 
modating  than  the  Cherry.  The  cottager  Id  his 
little  garden  may  have  it  in  the  form  of  a  boek, 
pyramid,  standard,  or  as  a  single  cordon  agiiott  i 
fence  or  wall,  and  the  amateur  may  have  it  io 
these  forms  also,  as  well  as  on  espaliers,  as  reoosi- 
mended  for  Pears.  He  may  grow  it  sucoeesfollr 
under  glass,  either  planted  out  or  in  pots,  sod  tbu 
extend  the  season  of  this  delicious  fruit  from  earl; 
Mav  to  the  middle  of  September  by  growing  wtlj, 
mia-season,  and  late  varieties.  As  an  orcbinl 
crop,  where  the  soil  and  situation  are  favourftUe, 
few  hardy  fruits  are  capable  of  giving,  on  u 
average,  a  better  cash  return.  As  regards  soil  lod 
situation,  the  sweet  or  dessert  Cherry  succeeds  io 
the  Southern  and  South  Midland  counties  the  bat 
It  thrives  well  in  rather  an  elevated  positioo, 
where  it  has  the  advantage  of  light,  good  natoni 
drainage,  freedom  from  damp,  immanity  from  fr»t 
when  in  flower,  and  the  advantage  of  driviog 
showers  of  rain  in  the  early  summer ;  these  aot 
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only  refresA  the  trees,  but  keep  the 
foliage  healthy  and  olean.  The  above 
remarks  refer  more  particalarly  to 
plantations  or  orchards.  The  soil  in 
which  the  Cherry  succeeds  best  is  stronff, 
somewhat  marly  loam,  of  a  fair  depth, 
resting  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  or 
chalk;  where  no  chalk  or  lime  is 
present  in  the  soil,  some  must  be  added 
before  success  can  be  attained  in  the 
culture  of  the  Cherry,  or,  we  may  say, 
of  any  orchard  fruit. 

The  stock  used  for  grafting  all  orchard 
Cherry  trees  upon  should  be  the  common 
or  wild  black  Cherry.  The  Continental 
seedlings  do  not  seem  to  be  so  hardy,  but 
the  British  stock  is  suitable  for  all.  We 
do  not  find  any  great  advantage  gene- 
rally in  using  the  Mahaleb  stock  for 
Cherries,  although  it  suits  the  Duke  and 
MoreUo  Cherries  admirably.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  pot  culture  or  restricted 
pyramidal  trees,  we  find  that  trees  on 
(he  Cherry  stock  regularly  repotted  or 
transplanted  are  equally  as  good  as  those 
on  the  Mahaleb. 

Cordons  and  small  trees  when  young 
must   be  root-pruned  in  any  case,  for 
when    free  growth  ensues,  and    shoots 
are  praned  hard,  this  is  apt  to  cause 
garaming,  which  may  injure  or  destroy 
the   trees.      And  we   fiod    that    where 
Cherriee  for  orchards  are  budded  low, 
the  stems  are  more  easily  injured  and 
liable  to  sum  than  when  budded  high 
on  the  wild  Cherry  stock  named.    On  the 
other    hand,   where  Cherries    sometimes    do  not 
saooeed  on  the  Cherry  stock,  they  ma^  be  grown 
on  the  Mahaleb.     Cherries  are  very  hable  to  be 
called    iJter  local  places,  and  in  this  way  names 
have    been    needlessly    multiplied.      Fruit    well 
cultivated  in  orchards  differs  considerably  from 
the  BSkme  varieties  in  starved,  poorly  treated  land. 

Chkbbiis  fob  Orchabds. 

For  this  purpose  we  have  to  choose  compara- 
tively few  sorts,  and  such  as  will  be  profitable 
during  a  long  series  of  years,  for  the  life  of  a 
standard  Cherry  tree  may  be  a  hundred  years, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Flemish  and  Kentish  Reds, 
May  Dukes,  and  like  sorts.  In  planting  a  profitable 
Cherry  orchard  place  trees  of  the  larger  growing 
varieties  at  36  feet  apart,  and  plant  between  each 
either  a  Flemish,  MoreUo,  or  May  Duke  variety ; 
or,  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  a  Plum  or  one  of  the 
smaller  growing  sorts  of  Apples. 

P&UNHia. — l!  the  orchard  is  in  grass  land, 
and  it  is  intended  to  run  sheep  or  cattle 
among  them,  they  should  be  cradled  to  protect 
them  from  injury,  and  then  be  allowed  to  grow 
one  year  without  cutting  back.  We  hold  this 
to  be  very  important.  While  admitting  it  to 
be  true  that  with  very  careful  attention  they 
may  be  cut  back  when  planted,  we  believe  as  a 
general  rule  it  is  far  better  to  allow  the  trees  one 
Year's  free  growth.  They  then  become  established 
before  any  cutting  back  is  done.  Afterwards  a 
vearly  prunins  to  shape  the  trees  is  essential; 
but  when  well-dispoeed  and  regulated  head  and 
branches  are  formed,  they  may  be  left  alone, 
merely  removing  any  useless  shoots  and  such  as 
croflfl  each  other.  The  Flemish  and  MoreUo  class 
require  very  little  pruning.  The  Bigarreau  and 
black  Cherries  will  need  attention  for  three  years 
after  planting ;  but  the  Rivers'  Early,  Elton,  and 
any  sorts  that  have  long,  pendent  shoots,  almost 
a  ^weeping  habit  of  growth,  will  require  attention 
for  five  or  six  seasons  in  order  that  the  boughs 
may  not  be  so  low  as  to  be  in  reach  of  sheep  or 
cattle.  And  to  aid  them  they  should  be  cut  to  a 
bad  pointing  inwards  instead  of  to  the  usual 
outside  bud,  to  form  at  first  the  desired  basin- 
shaped  tree. 

Vabiocts  Positions. — In  Kent  it  is  usual  to 
plant  orchard  Cherry  trees  in  Hop  fields,  removing 
9k  hill  of  Hops  and  planting  a  Cherry.  The  Hop 
requires  liberal  culture,  and  we  cannot  at  all 
recommend  this  system,  because  Cherry  trees 
grow  too  freely,  and  they  are  not  only  liable  to 
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injury  from  severe  frost  acting  upon  the  unripe 
wood,  but  they  make  such  slender  erowth  that, 
when  the  Hop  poles  are  removed,  and  the  protec- 
tion afforded  oy  the  growing  Hop  crop  is  suddenly 
withdrawn,  they  are  apt  to  be  damaged  by  the 
autumn  gales.  The  long  boughs  are  so  bent  by 
the  wind  that  they  are  straineid  at  the  base,  and 
then  gum  and  decay.  We  prefer  Cherry  orchards 
to  be  formed  on  arable  land  which  is  not  heavily 
manured,  or  in  meadow  land  where  the  stems  have 
3  feet  of  sround  around  them  clear  of  grass.  In 
these  positions  a  sturdy,  hard  growth  is  made, 
which  can  be  well  ripened  before  the  winter,  and 
when  pruned  produces  such  shoots  as  will  form  a 
sound  tree.  Again,  when  the  trees  are  upon  grass 
land,  sheep  should  be  kept  in  the  orchards  until 
the  grass  is  quite  short ;  then,  if  the  sheep  are  fed 
on  oil-cake  or  other  rich  food,  the  trees  will 
benefit.  Nothing  is'  more  injurious  to  orchard 
trees  than  to  allow  long  rank  grass  to  grow  close 
to  them,  as  it  robs  them  of  moisture  and  does 
much  harm  to  the  surface  roots.  Even  old 
neglected  Cherry  orchards,  when  the  grass  is 
cleared  from  around  the  stems,  will  respond 
astonishingly,  and  a  grand  return  will  be  had  from 
trees  that  appeared  to  be  worn  out. 

Oeobgs  Bumtabd. 
(To  be  continued,) 


LATE    PEACH    SEA    EAGLE    AND 
NECTAKINE    PEACH. 

I  HAYS  bracketed  these  two  late  Peaches  together, 
as  probably  they  are  two  of  the  most  valuable  late 
varieties  we  have  when  quaUty  is  considered.  Sea 
Eagle  was  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth  many  years 
ago,  and  if  Messrs.  Rivers  had  only  given  us 
this  one  variety  it  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
their  name  respected  by  fruit  growers.  It  is  a 
beautiful  fruit  and  one  of  the  best  for  outdoor 
cultivation.  My  reason  for  placing  Sea  Eagle  first 
is  that  it  is  a  much  better  grower  with  me  than 
the  Nectarine  Peach.  Sea  Eagle  thrives  where 
others  fail,  but  with  regard  to  quality  these  two 
sorts  are  practically  equal.  As  regards  growth 
it  may  be  a  question  of  soil  or  position.  Few  late 
Peaches  colour  so  well  as  the  two  named  ;  indeed, 
as  regards  colour  they  are  often  superior  to  fruits 
grown  under  glass.  Few  varieties  are  more  worthv 
of  a  glass  coping  in  gardens  where  shelter  is  needed. 
I  noticed  at  the  late  fruit  show  at  Chiswick  some 
finely  coloured    fruits   of    this   variety,    and    in 


the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom  it  is  surprising 
how  well  these  colour,  especisuly  Sea  Eagle.  Those 
who  have  grown  the  older  Early  Silver  Peach  wiU 
remember  what  a  deUcate  colour  this  fruit  had ; 
indeed,  few  were  more  beautiful,  and  the  last 
named  was  Sea  Eagle's  parent.  It  has  a  better 
constitution  than  the  older  variety,  as  Early  Silver 
is  tender  and  needs  more  warmth.  As  regEuds 
size  and  colour  Sea  Eagle  has  few  equals  i?  the 
season  is  taken  into  account.  I  admit  there  are 
larger  fruits  as  late,  but  not  equal  in  quality. 
With  us  at  Syon  this  variety  is  grown  on  three 
different  aspects,  and  in  each  it  is  a  success,  thus 
proving  its  value  for  late  September  and  early 
October.  The  Nectarine  Peach  is  quite  equal  in 
size  to  the  first-named,  having,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  smooth  Nectarine-like  skin,  rich  melting  flesh, 
and  remarkably  sweet  for  a  late  variety.  We 
can  only  grow  this  fruit  well  on  a  warm  wall,  and 
even  then  in  cold  spring  it  suffers  badly  from  east 
winds,  and  should  set  as  much  shelter  as  possible. 
This  was  also  one  of  the  Sawbridgeworth  seedUngs 
and  raised  from  a  Nectarine.  If  given  cool  house 
culture  it  is  a  splendid  fruit.  G.  W.  S. 

MELON  GOLDEN  ORANGE. 
YsAB  by  year  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for 
gardeners  to  determine  which  are  the  best  varieties 
of  Melons  to  grow,  especially  if  they  obtain,  as 
most  gardeners  Uke  to  do,  the  best  new  sorts  that 
are  annuallv  sent  out.  Some,  however,  prefer  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  old  varieties,  and  there  is  much 
wisdom  in  doing  so.  One  gets  to  understand  the 
constitution  of  certain  varieties,  when  to  sow  them 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  and  many  other  details, 
trifling  in  themselves,  yet  of  much  importance  to 
the  ^ower  who  wishes  to  obtain  fruit  of  the  finest 
quality.  There  are  probably  few  fruits  grown 
under  glass  that  the  average  gardener  considers 
less  difficult  to  erow  than  the  Melon,  yet  those 
who  cultivate  Melons  so  as  to  finish  them  perfectlv, 
both  as  regards  colour  of  skin  and  quality  of  flesh, 
are  comparatively  few.  The  Melon  is  a  tender  and 
capricious  plant,  and  for  its  fruits  to  attain  perfec- 
tion ver^  careful  cultivation  and  a  knowledge  of 
those  minor  points  that  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  are  necessary.  Fluc- 
tuations in  temperature,  careless  watering,  and 
ventilation  and  other  items  may  seem  to  have  no 
effect  upon  the  crop  so  far  as  outward  appearances 
go ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  cut  the  bad  flavour  tells 
a  tale. 
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But  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  a  Melon  that  is 
in  danger  of  beinff  lost  sight  of,  namely,  €k>lden 
Orange.  It  was,  I  believe,  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Pettierew,  of  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  who 
also  originated  many  other  good  Melons.  It  is  a 
large  oval  white-fleshed  fruit  of  very  good  flavour. 
It  crops  splendidly,  and  in  this  respect  has  an 
advantage  over  many  new  varieties  which  are  the 
result  of  so  much  inter-breeding  that  their  consti- 
tutions are  weakened  and  their  cropping  qualities 
seriously  impaired.  Melon  Golden  Orange  is  a 
strong  grower,  as  well  as  a  good  fruiting  variety. 
I  recently  saw  plants  each  carrying  from  five  to 
six  fruits,  and  all  of  good  average  size.  Many  new 
Melons  are  shown  everv  year  before  the  fruit 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but 
a  small  number  of  them  receive  any  award,  simply 
because  they  are  deficient  in  flavour.  Flavour  in 
Melons  is  everything.  While  a  good  Melon  is  a 
delicious  fruit,  an  indifferent  one  is  entirely  the 
reverse.  In  few  fruits  does  good  or  bad  flavour 
make  such  a  great  difference.  A.  P.  H. 
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FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Plaktino  Shbubbxbies. 

A  MOST  important  operation  is  this,  and  all 
transplanting,  to  be  successful,  must 
be  carefully  performed.  If  immediate 
L  effect  be  aimed  at  then  large  specimens 
^  must  be  planted,  but  these,  if  not 
already  in  existence,  will  be  both 
expensive  and  difficult  to  procure,  and  it  is  always 
hazardous  to  transplant  large  shrubs  from  a 
distance.  It  would  be  far  better  to  choose 
smaller  plants,  and  these,  if  planted  in  properly 
prepared  soil,  will  in  a  few  years  outgrow  those 
that  may  have  been  removed  of  a  larger  size. 

Whatever  style  of  planting  may  be  adopted  it  is 
necessary  that  a  correct  plan  of  the  ground  be 
first  made,  and  upon  it  should  bo  marked  the 
number  and  position  of  such  groups  or  single 
specimens  as  are  to  form  the  main  features  of 
tne  shrubbery  when  it  has  attained  its  fullest 
degree  of  perfection.  These  positions  should  be 
accurately  transferred  to  the  ground  and  marked  by 
a  stake  with  the  name  or  corresponding  number  to 
that  on  the  plan  written  on  each.  When  planting 
these  points  should  be  first  filled  in  and  the  spaces 
between  planted  with  such  things  as  are  from  time 
to  time  to  be  removed.  Unless  this  or  some 
suitable  guide  be  adopted  the  whole  will  go  on  at 
random  and  the  object  of  the  planter  be  completely 
defeated. 

Rhododendrons. 
These  may  be  moved  and  planted  any  time  when 
at  rest,  but  now  is  the  most  desirable  time.  Plants 
with  clear  stems  of  1  foot  or  2  feet  from  the  ground 
alwa3rs  flower  better  than  low  bushes,  and  in  the 
northern  and  colder  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  in  shaded  situations.  They  set 
their  buds  and  bloom  much  better  when  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  hotter  districts  a  dell  not  overhung 
with  trees  but  having  a  north  aspect  is  a  suitable 
place  for  them.  The  first  summer  after  plantios; 
the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  mulched  with 
half-decayed  litter,  such  as  leaves,  in  order  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  Durinff  dry  weather  a  heavy  watering 
occasionally  will  be  of  great  benefit.  When  plants 
show  signs  of  weakness  they  should  have  a  top- 
dressing  of  some  rich  compost  spread  over  the 
beds,  such  as  cow  manure  and  loam  in  equal 
proportions,  and  as  they  bear  lifting  with 
impunity  they  can  be  lifted  at  intervals  of  years 
and  some  fresh,  rich  compost  added  to  the  soil  and 
then  be  replanted.  T.  B.  Field. 

AshweUthorpe  Gardens,  Nonokh. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Cakkots. 

The  main  crop  of  roots,  if  not  already  lifted, 

should  be  attended  to  without  delay.    Trim  off  the 

tops  fairly  close  to  the  top  of  the  root,  and  lightly 


rub  off  the  soil  adhering  to  them,  then  store  in 
the  root  shed.  Young  roots,  the  produce  of  seed 
sown  in  early  August,  should  be  protected  where 
growing  by  covering  lightly  with  Bracken  or 
similar  material.  These  are  of  inestimable  value 
for  use  in  the  kitchen  from  this  time  onwards. 

The  Hebb  Border. 
Certain  herbs  are  in    request  throughout   the 
year,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  the 

Slants  in  a  clean  and  healthv  condition.  Accumu- 
ktion  of  weeds  and  other  rubbish  will  cause  decay 
of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  hence  the  necessity 
for  cleansing  at  this  season.  Mint  and  Tarragon 
may  now  be  introduced  for  forcing.  Small  pieces 
taken  from  the  old  roots  with  a  few  roots  attached 
will  quickly  push  forth  new  growth  if  inserted  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  lisht  soil  and  placed  in  a  warm 
house  or  frame.  This  method  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  lifting  clumps.  By  lifting  whole 
clumps  from  the  permanent  bed  only  a  few  green 
shoots  appear  here  and  there,  whilst  strong  root 
cuttings  invariably  produce  a  vigorous  shoot  each. 

Radishes. 
Where  there  is  a  demand  for  these  during  winter 
seed  should  now  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  where 
some  kind  of  rough  protection  can  be  afforded 
during  spells  of  severe  weather. 

Garden  Frames. 
All  available  frames  and  hand-lights  should  be 
brought  into  use  for  protectins  tender  vegetables 
and  salad  plants.  No  matter  ifthey  are  somewhat 
out  of  repair,  they  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
placing  over  plants  that  would  otherwise  be 
seriously  damaged  by  the  action  of  the  weather 
upon  them,  such  as  Parsley,  Lettuce,  Endive, 
Spinach,  Cauliflower,  Chervil,  and  Radishes. 

Winter  Cucumbers. 

To  maintain  a  supply  of  these  throughout  the 
dull,  short  days  of  winter  a  light  house  or  pit, 
well  heated,  is  absolutely  essential.  One  of  the 
chief  factors  to  success  is  to  have  stron^^,  short- 
jointed  plants  to  start  with,  and,  provided  due 
attention  to  other  details  be  exercised  afterwards, 
a  regular  supply  may  be  maintained.  It  is, 
however,  a  difficult  matter  to  achieve  this  in  old 
houses  having  small  panes  of  glass  and  much 
wood-work  as  the  light  is  obstructed.  Plenty  of 
light,  combined  with  both  top  and  bottom  heat, 
kept  as  equable  as  possible,  is  very  essential  to  the 
production  of  Cucumbers  in  winter. 

Stondeigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Cherries. 
When  these  are  wanted  very  early  the  first  set  of 
trees  may  now  be  pruned  and  cleansed  ready  for 
tying  in  when  opportunity  serves.  As  these  and 
Plums  are  often  injured  l)y  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
aphis  when  the  trees  are  in  flower,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  washing  and 
dressing  of  the  stems  and  spurs,  care  being  taken 
that  the  insecticide  used  is  not  strong  enough  to 
injure  the  buds.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  these 
excitable  trees  have  the  b^efit  of  a  movable  roof, 
the  lights  should  be  thoroughly  washed,  or,  what  is 
almost  as  cheap,  painted  inside  at  least  before  they 
are  put  on  for  the  winter.  Vigorous  young  trees 
which  have  been  partially  lifted  or  root-pruned 
will  not  require  mulching  or  stimulating  until  after 
the  fruit  is  set,  but  the  borders  occupied  bv  the 
roots  of  old  ones  may  be  covered  with  a  good  layer 
of  rotten  manure  as  soon  as  they  are  tied,  and  to 
prevent  the  buds  from  droppins  an  occasional 
soaking  with  diluted  liquid  will  be  nighly  beneficial 
to  these,  as  it  is  to  all  other  kinds  of  stone  fruit 
trees  when  grown  under  glass.  When  all  is  finished 
the  house  must  be  kept  well  ventilated  and  as  cool 
as  possible  until  the  time  arrives  for  forcing. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 
The  heavy  rainfall  of  the  past  week  or  two, 
combined  with  mild  weather,  has  kept  the  plants 
growing  rather  more  freely  than  is  good  for  them, 
as  it  is  now  getting  late  for  them  to  ripen  up  their 
crowns  properlv.  Much,  however,  may  be  done 
to    facilitate    this   process    by  moving  the    pots 


occasionally  to  let  in  li^ht  and  air  and  to  preTut 
the  roots  from  penetratms  the  bed  of  ashse  Tipos 
which  they  are  placed.  If  forward  batches  of  eariy 
kinds  are  wanted  for  early  forcing  a  more  decided 
check  may  be  given  to  vegetation  by  placing  tkesi 
on  their  sides,  or  setting  the  pots  in  cold  pits  wfaeie 
the  lights  can  be  pushed  down  and  tilted  in  wet 
weather.  As  the  seneral  stock  will  ooDtiniie 
growins  for  a  considerable  time  yet,  they  ma 
with  advantage  remain  out  of  doors  until  eererv 
weather  approaches,  when  they  must  be  placed  in 
their  winter  quarters  until  wanted  for  fonaag. 
When  thoroughly  at  rest  pot  plants  should  notbe 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  neither  ahodd 
they  be  coddled  by  beins  kept  in  a  close  pit  who 
the  weather  is  mild.  We  prefer  to  leave  ill  the 
plants  out  of  doors  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  they  are  removed  to  oold  pits,  and  plunged 
up  to  or  slightly  over  the  rims  in  Oak  leavee  or  tan 
to  keep 

The  Roots  Moist 
and  to  protect  the  pots  from  frost.  The  lights  ire 
thrown  off  in  fine  weather  and  well  tilted  to  sheUer 
them  from  heavy  rains.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
keep  out  ordinary  frost,  as  decided  rest  is  highly 
important,  but  a  thin  layer  of  dry  Fern  ie  nmd 
over  the  crowns  when  it  is  unusually  severe.  When 
Strawberry  plants  are  wintered  in  houses  they 
should  be  placed  dose  together  on  a  oool,  damp 
floor  in  preference  to  elevating  them  on  shelTei. 
Keep  all  runners  removed  as  soon  as  visible,  hot  do 
not  remove  Nature's  protection — the  yeUow  leara 
that  are  around  the  base  of  the  plant;  these  area 
healthy  sign,  and  denote  ripeness  of  the  crowna. 
Madre%ndd  Court  Gardens.  W.  Cruep. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Pbepabino  for  Exhibiting. 
Mant  anxious  moments  will  now  be  in  store  for 
the  enthusiastic  cultivator  who  intends  in  a  f «v 
days  to  enter  into  friendly  competition.  Whether 
the  prizes  are  larse  or  small  the  ambition  to  aecore 
the  highest  award  is  the  first  consideration,  and  to 
attain  to  this  one's  most  strenuous  efforts  have  to 
be  put  forth.  I  have  known  many  oases  wheo 
acting  in  the  capacity  as  a  judge,  after  the  moit 
careful  investigation,  only  two  or  three  poisti 
have  divided  the  various  awards,  and  this  in  nxj 
big  classes,  too.  Though  it  is  absolutely  neoeewj 
to  pay  strict  attention  for  practically  tweln 
months,  it  is  equally  important  to  do  so  each  day 
as  the  time  approaches.  The  loss  of  one  good 
flower  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  first  priza  Ihe 
flowers  possibly  might  have  been  preserved  had  t 
little  more  care  been  exercised. 

Owing  to  the  wood  being  in  a  somewhat 
unripened  condition  the  flowers  are  opening  maxk 
faster  than  usual  this  year,  and  it  will  reqoife 
every  effort  to  retard  many  varieties  for  thon 
shows  which  are  fixed  at  somewhat  a  late  date. 
For  instance,  one  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
the  fine  group  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royid  Horticnltonl 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  13th  inst,  which 
included  many  varieties  one  would  not  have 
expected  to  see  before  next  month ;  but  the  flowen 
were  of  excellent  quality,  large,  and  finely  coloured. 
In  nearly  all  cases  which  have  come  under  mvootioe 
the  blooms,  thoueh  early,  are  promising  welL 

Large,  massive  olooms,  when  nearly  oat,  may  be 
kept  several  days  in  quite  a  fresh  conditioo in* 
dry  room  where  light  and  air  can  be  given  tothea 
These  will  need  very  carefully  watering,  and  ate 
best  taken  out  in  early  morning,  when  they  reqaire 
it.  Thoroughly  soak  them,  and  let  them  drain 
before  taking  back.  Examine  the  blooma  dailL 
and  remove  carefully  any  petals  which  have  the 
slightest  tendency  to  damp,  and  in  the  caie  « 
incurves  much  may  be  done  by  prepariog  the 
flowers  as  they  unfold.  Any  deformed  petali 
should  be  taken  out  with  a  suitable  pair  of  ^^'^^j 
hard  centres  should  also  be  removed,  and  many  v 
the  larger  varieties  finish  much  better  when  the 
blooms  can  be  huns  in  an  almost  perpendicfllar 
position.  Except  just  warming  the  pipM  ^ 
counteract  damp  and  frost,  no  fire-heat  whatenr 
should  be  applied  to  this  section,  or  the  flowen  ww 
lack  that  high  finish  which  is  so  essential  in  the 
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inooiTed.  Coosequently,  these  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  arranged  in  a  separate  structure  to 
the  Japanese,  reflexed,  and  Anemone-oentred 
varieties,  which  enjoy  rather  than  otherwise  a  higher 
temperature. 

In  selecting  the  flowers  for  exhibition  the  first 
and  most  important  consideration  to  observe  is 
freshness.  Stale  flowers,  it  matters  not  how  large, 
find  no  favoor  with  good  judges,  and  rightly  so. 
Though,  of  course,  one  should  always  aim  at 
shon-ing  flowers  just  when  they  are  in  perfection, 
it  is  much  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  string  them 
when  not  quite  out  than  when  past  their  best. 
Evenness  throughout,  whether  shown  in  the  old- 
fssbioned  way  on  boards  or  now  in  the  much  more 
pleasing  and  popular  style  in  vases,  is  also  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  blending  the  colours  should 
slto  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Everything  in  the  way  of    tubes,   cases,   &c., 
ibould    be  sot  in  readiness  several  days    before 
required,  and  endeavour  to  conform  to  the  rules 
by  having  everything  in  readiness  by  the  appointed 
time  for  the  judges.     Here  a  word  or  two  may  be 
in  seaaon  to  the  secretaries  and  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  exhibitions.     Have  every- 
thing ready  by  the  time  mentioned,  as  by  so  doing 
(he  time  of  competent  judges,  who  are  generally 
rery  bard  workea  at  this  season,  would  be  saved.. 
They  woald  be  able  to  give  more  care  and  time  in 
making  the  awards.     What  is  more  annoying  to  a 
boaineas  man  than  to  receive  a  notice  a  day  or  two 
previooB   to  the  show  stating  that  judsinff  will 
oommeDce  punctually,  say,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
be  puts  forth  every  effort  to  be  there  at  the  time, 
only  to  find  that  he  will  not  be  required  for  at  least 
soother  hour.  E.  Bkckktt. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  EUtree, 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

THE    BROAD    BEAN. 

DURING  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  this 
k      vegetable  has  been  greatly  improved 
1      both  from  an  exhibition  and  table 
I     point  of  view,  and  the  cultivation  is 
'      so  simple  that  it  may  be  easily  grown 
to   perfection   by   the   professional, 
amateur,  acd  cottager  alike,     i^evertheless,  Broad 
Beans  well  repay  good  cultivation,  as  indeed  do  all 
vegetables.     At  one  time  it  was  a  general  practice 
to  sow  the  seed  during  autumn  for  the 
earliest  supplies,  but  the  most  modern 
one  of  raising  them  in  boxes  in  early        ; 
spring  and  transplanting  them  into  open 
qoarters  is  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
entails   less  labour  and   the  results  are 
more    satisfactory.      The  slight    check 
will  induce  the  plants  to  begin  to  bear 
much    earlier,   with    better   and    more 
shapely  pods  obtained  and  little  damage 
result  )rom  slugs  and  other  vermin.    The 
middle  of  January  will  be  quite  early 
enough   to   make    the  first  sowing.     1 
recommend  boxes  about  2  feet  in  length, 
12    inches    in    width,    and    4^    inches 
deep  ;    these  can  be  made  by  any  intelli- 
gent Labourer  on  wet  days.    Place  a  good 
Ofainage  in  the  bottom,  mix  up  a  com- 
post   of  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  one 
part   leaf    soil,  or  old  Mushroom    bed 
iDanure,  with  a  little  road  grit  added. 
The  boxes  should  be  filled  about  three 
p&rta    full    and    made  moderately  firm 
Vhen  the  Beans  should  be  placed  regu- 
larly on  the  same  about  1  inch  apart  all 
Ways.     Cover  them  with   some  of  the 
^eat  of  the  soil,  thoroughly  water  in, 
?uid  place  in  a  cool  position  to  germinate, 
%ach  as  a  greenhouse  or  even  cold  frame. 
TThe  young  plants  should  be  encouraged 
\o  make  a  stout,  sturdy  growth,  and 
gradually  but  thoroughly  harden  in  the 
vpen  before  planting  out. 

Three  sowings  at  the  least  should  be 
made  in  this  way,  and  the  last  two  or 
three  in  the  open.  Trenches  should  be 
prepared  much  in  the  same  way  as  for 


Celery,  and  give  an  unstinting  supply  of  half- 
decayed  farmyard  manure,  and  fill  up  nearly 
level  with  the  surface.  The  Broad  Bean  enjoys  a 
deep  uninterrupted  root  run.  Double  rows  should 
be  placed  in  each  trench,  3  feet  apart  at  least,  and 
the  width  of  each  18  inches,  the  rows  should  be 
10  inches  apart  and  8  inches  between  the  plants. 
Lift  with  a  good  ball  with  a  garden  trowel,  place 
plenty  of  finely-sifted  cinder  ashes  between  them 
to  prevent  the  plants  beine  ravaged  with  slugs,  as 
these  have  a  great  likinff  for  the  youn^  growths ; 
give  copious  supplies  of  hoth  clear  and  liquid  farm- 
yard manure  water  when  in  active  erowth  during 
dry  weather,  and  after  the  plants  show  plenty  of 
bloom  the  points  should  be  pinched  out,  and  when 
extra  fine  pods  are  required  remove  all  side  ^wths. 
The  plants  should  be  supported  by  drivmg  in  a 
few  good  stakes  and  stretch  two  lines  of  stout  tar 
cord  along  them  to  keep  in  an  upright  position. 
Should  black  aphis  make  its  appearance  thoroughly 
syringe  the  points  with  strong  soft  soap  and  water, 
a  safe  and  sure  insecticide  for  this. 

The  best  strain  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is 
Carter's  Leviathan.  It  is  a  fine  exhibition  variety, 
also  very  prolific,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Sutton's  Exhibition  Lonspod  is  also  good,  and  for 
the  latest  supplies  the  Broad  Windsors  are  best. 
The  new  green  variety  is  a  great  improvement. 

Broad  Beans  do  well  if  grown  m  8-inch  pots. 
For  very  early  crops  the  seed  must  be  sown  very 
early,  and  at  no  stage  must  any  attempt  at  foreing 
be  indulged  in.  Five  Beans  in  each  pot  are  ample. 
The  pots  should  be  filled  about  three  parts  lull 
when  sowing,  and  when  the  plants  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  pots  earth  up  to  within  1  inch  of 
the  top.  Each  plant  should  be  staked  separately, 
and  the  best  position  to  srow  them  in  is  on  shelves 
near  the  glass  in  a  cool  fruit  house  and  plenty  of 
air  given,  especially  during  the  time  they  are  in 
flower.  They  may  oe  placed  outside  in  a  sheltered, 
sunny  position  to  perfect  their  fruit,  and  plenty  of 
manure  water  should  be  siven.  Good  Beans 
treated  in  this  way  may  be  looked  for  about  the 
middle  of  May,  and  these  are  generally  much 
appreciated.   I  advise  Leviathan  for  this  treatment. 

£.  Bkckstt. 


SMITH'S   ORNAMENTAL    RUNNER   BEAN. 

This  Bean  evoked  much  interest  at  the  recent 
Chiswick  show,  and  doubtless  many  of  your  readers 
would  be  glad  to  hear  more  about  it.  S.  S. 


4^\>; 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 

TYING   PLANTS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  **Thb  Gabden."] 

SIR,— The  note  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  (page 
254)  on  tying  plants  deserves  to  be  read 
and  re-read,  for  on  this  subject  most  of 
us  have,  I  think,  much  to  learn,  the  great 
thing  being  to  sive  the  necessary  support 
without  an  undue  display  of  stakes.  At 
the  same  time,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Dod,  position 
and  other  features  must  have  due  consideration. 
My  experience  of  tying  principally  consists  of 
plants  srown  in  pots,  and  on  this  point  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  within  recent  years,  for  the 
average  young  gardener  of  the  present  day  quite 
ignores  the  points  that  were  at  one  time  insisted 
upon  as  absolutely  necessary.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  tying  of  specimen  plants  in  which  the  pot  was 
in  some  cases  stuck  nearly  as  full  of  stakes  as  the 
spines  in  a  hedgehog,  but  rather  to  the  use  of  a 
single  stake,  aMolutely  necessary  to  the  proper 
support  of  the  plant.  In  this  case  the  point 
insisted  on  was  that  the  stake  be  carried  nearly  if 
not  quite  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  in  order  to 
ensure  its  stability,  whereas  now  it  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  simply  stuck  into  the  soil,  so 
that  if  the  plant  be  shifted  a  few  times  or  stood 
out  of  doors  it  quickly  becomes  loosened,  and  then 
it  is  a  case  of  the  plant  supporting  the  stake, 
instead  of  vice  versd.  My  remarks  are  by  no  means 
founded  on  an  isolated  instance,  but  on  dozens  of 
young  sardeners  that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. Kumerous  cases,  too,  have  been  noted  in 
which  plants  so  tied  have  been  sent  by  rail,  with 
the  result  that  the  sticks  loosened  and  many  plants 
were  broken;  whereas,  if  properly  secured,  the^ 
would  bear  the  journey  unscathed.  For  this 
reason  I  do  not  favour  the  use  of  Bamboo  stakes, 
neat  though  they  be,  for  the  hardened  glaze-like 
surface  takes  no  grip  of  the  soil,  and  the  stem 
soon  sways  about.  T. 


ARAUCARLA    IMBRICATA    FRUITING. 

[To  THE  Editob  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sib, — To  many  of   your  readers  records  of  the 
Araucaria   producing   fertile    seeds    from    which 
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plants  have  been  raised  are  interestinff.  In  the 
grounds  attached  to  Leighton  Honse,  Westbury, 
Wilts,  are  many  fine  trees  of  these  and  Welling- 
tonias,  forming  an  avenue  of  considerable  interest 
and  development.  Extending  on  either  side  of  a 
fine  broad  gravelled  walk  some  300  yards  in  length 
they  form  a  splendid  picture.  These  noble  trees 
have  been  planted  from  forty-five  to  fifty  years, 
and  many  of  them  have  attained  noble  proportions. 
For  some  years  past  fertile  cones  have  developed, 
and  voung  flourishing  specimens,  varying  in  a^ 
and  height,  have  been  raised  and  are  planted  m 
reserve  grounds  near  the  garden.  These  should,  in 
course  of  years,  be  even  more  interesting  than 
their  parents,  simply  because  they  have  been 
home-raised.  Some  of  the  finest  trees  tower 
upwards  probably  40  feet,  and  the  Wellingtonias, 
beinff  equally  luxurious,  are  furnished  beautifully 
to  tne  ground.  The  Araucarias,  as  these  trees 
common^  do,  have  lost  many  of  their  lower 
branches.  They  are  not  so  effective  as  single  lawn 
specimens  as  in  avenues.  Iron  minerals  abound  in 
tne  neighbourhood  of  Leighton,  the  furnaces  for 
years  past  being  a  familiar  landmark  to  the  many 
who  pass  through  the  railway  station  of  Westbury. 
Yet,  thouffh  so  many  acres  have  this  mineral  close 
to  the  surface,  Leighton  itself  partakes  more  of  the 
nature  of  the  adjacent  Westbury  Hills,  in  which 
is  hewn  the  far-famed  white  horse  in  chalk. 

The  soil  is  fertile,  porous,  and  dark  in  colour. 
Flowering  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  grow  luxuriantly  in  all  parts  of  the 
Leiflhton  grounds.  Fierce  gales  sweep  across  from 
thenills  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  the  Araucaria 
avenue  has  been  so  carefully  protected  by  outer 
belts  of  shrubs  that  to  this  much  of  the  success  of 
their  growth  is  undoubtedly  due. 

W.  Stbuonell. 
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W.  B.  ROWE  AND  SON,  BARBOUENE 
NURSERIES,  WORCESTER. 

NASH,  the  famous  Worcestershire 
historian,  wrote  in  1781  that  "an 
article  of  husbandry  almost  peculiar 
to  Worcestershire  is  fruit,"  and  adds, 
**  the  quantity  of  Cherries  brought  to 
Worcester  market  in  a  plentiful  year 
is  amazing  ;  two  or  three  tons  are  often  sold  on  a 
Saturday  K)ef ore  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  county  has 
been  famous  for  its  fruit  production,  for  history  is 
silent  on  this  point.  As  far  as  I  am  able  to 
ascertain  it  must  have  been  celebrated  for  many 
ages.  Of  late  years  the  decrease  in  the  area  under 
cultivation  for  Mops  has  been  met  by  a  consider- 
able increase  in  fruit  plantations.  Apples,  Pears, 
and  bush  fruits  beinz  planted  very  larsely.  That 
there  is  a  keen  ana  ever-increasing  demand  for 
trees  of  all  the  really  good  market  varieties  is 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  important  nurseries 
situated  in  and  around  the  city  of  Worcester. 
One  of  these  has  become  celebrated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
tbe  introduction  of  the  finest  early  market  Apple 
in  existence,  Worcester  Pearmain,  which  received 
a  first-class  certificate  from  the  fruit  committee  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  long  ago  as 
October,  1875.  This  varietv,  as  everyone  knows, 
has  been  enormouslyplanted,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  not — in  Worcestershire,  at  least — any 
likelihood  of  a  dearth  of  early  Apples  in  an 
average  season.  Unfortunately,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  with  late  Apples,  which,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  sadly  neglected  bv  Worcester- 
shire planters,  even  such  a  srana  variety  as 
Newton  Wonder  having  been  but  little  planted 
until  the  last  year  or  two.  Now,  however,  partly 
owing  to  tbe  uneenial  springs  experienced  of  late 
years,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  on  everv  side  a 
demand  for  late-flowering,  as  well  as  late-keeping. 
Apples  has  sprung  up.  Until  quite  lately  the 
difficulty  which  presented  itself  lay  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  are  really  ^ood  late  varieties  suitable 
for  market  work  exceediogly  few,  but  not  one  of 


them  is  so  late  flowering  as  Court  Pendu  Pl&t.  If 
I  had  been  asked  twelve  months  since  whether 
anyone  was  endeavouring  bv  systematic  crossing 
to  produce  a  race  of  late-blossoming  Apples,  my 
reply  would  have  been  that  I  had  never  neard  of 
an^  efforts  being  made  in  that  direction.  The  first 
intimation  I  received  that  this  was  actually  beinff 
done  was  in  September  last  year,  when  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pearson  and  myself  went  over  to  Madresfield  to 
spend  part  of  a  day  with  Mr.  Crump,  and  were 
then  shown  a  fruit  of 

Apple  Kino  Edward  VIL, 
raised  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  and  Son  of 
Worcester.  Since  that  time  it  has  won  unqualified 
praise  from  many  of  our  leading  fruit  experts,  and 
on  March  24  last  was  exhibited  in  perfect  condition 
before  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  who  bestowed  an  unanimous 
award  of  merit  upon  it  Several  members  of  the 
fruit  committee  were  so  favourably  impressed  b^ 
this  variety  that  they  proposed  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate for  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  all  unlikely 
that  the  premier  award  will  be  granted  at  no  very 
distant  date. 

Receiving  quite  recently  an  invitation  from 
Messrs.  Rowe  to  visit  their  nurseries,  I  chose  a 
fine  autumn  day  and  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
offer.  The  nurseries,  which  occupy  about  45  acres 
of  land  and  are  situated  to  the  north  of  the  city 
on  the  main  Droitwich  Road,  have  been  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Rowe  family  for  almost  two 
centuries,  and  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees  and  Dahlias — the  two  great  specialties 
of  the  firm.  On  arriving  at  the  nursery  I  was 
taken  round  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Rowe,  who  informed  me 
that  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father 
eight  years  ago,  and  has  since  devoted  all  his 
attention  to  the  hybridising  of  hardy  fruits,  more 
particularly  the  Apple.  The  Cactus  Dahlia  is  also 
receiving  special  attention,  and  Messrs.  Rowe  are 
endeavouring  to  raise  a  race  of  plants  which  will 
be  more  suited  for  garden  decoration  than  are 
many  of  the  varieties  at  present  in  commerce. 
Oar  first  visit  was  to  the 

Dahlia  Gboukds, 
and,  although  the  plants  had  been  sorely  tried  by 
the  severe  gale  scarcely  a  week  previous  to  my 
visit,  they  afforded  a  most  admirable  display, 
many  of  the  flowers  being  in  p|erfect  condition. 
I  ought  to  say  that  most  of  the  soil  of  this  nursery 
is  a  good  light  sandy  loam,  and  one  that  is  there- 
fore very  easily  worked.  Almost  the  first  variety 
to  catch  my  attention  was  Mrs.  Mawley,  a  magni- 
ficent yellow,  with  a  larser  flower  and  more 
substance  than  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  and  remarkable 
for  its  early-flowering  propensity.  Next  to  this 
was  Coronation,  brilliant  scarlet,  of  finest  form  and 
the  flowers  thrown  well  above  the  foliage.  Two 
very  lovely  bicolor  varieties  were  Columbia  and 
Gabriel.  The  flowers  of  the  former  are  very 
taking,  being  bright  scarlet  tipped  with  white,  but 
unfortunately  the  stems  do  not  hold  them  up 
enough  to  display  their  full  beauty.  Gabriel  is 
superior  in  this  respect,  and  thus  produces  a 
better  effect.  The  nowers  are  a  rich  shade  of 
velvety  crimson,  edged  with  a  ring  of  white. 
Some  of  the  older  sorts  are  really  splendid  garden 

Slants,  and  these  are  larsely  |^rown  at  Barboume. 
.  W.  Wilkinson,  Mary  Service,  Britannia,  Ruby, 
Capstan,  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  Lodestone,  and 
Starfish  were  literally  smothered  with  blossoms 
and  fast  expandine  buds.  One  of  the  very  finest 
of  all  for  use  in  the  carden  is  Floradora,  a  dark 
crimson  sort  with  splendid  stiff  stems  and  very 
free  fiowerin^.  I  was  next  taken  to  see  a  planta- 
tion of  seedlings,  almost  all  of  which  were  in  full 
bloom.  Three  of  these,  as  yet  unnamed,  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Rowe  for  the  first  time  in  their 
exhibit  which  sained  the  premier  award  at  Shrews- 
bury. The  haoit  of  each  seedling  is  being  care- 
fully studied  by  Messrs.  Rowe,  who  are  determined 
on  no  account  to  send  out  any  variety  with  weak 
stems  or  bad  growth.  If  only  Dahlia  raisers 
generally  could  ^  induced  to  take  as  much  interest 
in  the  habit  of  a  plant  as  they  do  in  the  individual 
fiowers,  we  should  not  find  useless  varieties  such  as 
Lord  Roberts  (whose  stems  strongly  remind  one  of 
a  piece  of  tape)  being  distributed.    !Bat  the  Dahlias 


had  already  absorbed  too  much  time,  and,  u  the 
real  object  of  my  visit  was  to  make  a  doar 
acquaintance  with  Messrs  Rowe's  new  Apple,  I  had 
to  leave  the  seedlings  without  examining  then  u 
closely  as  I  could  have  wished.  As  preTiouly 
mentioned,  the  culture  of 

Fbuit  Trkbb 
forms  the  leading  feature  at  these  nnrssriei,  tod  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  geoenl 
excellence  of  the  stock.  Passing  through  sone 
large  plantations  of  such  leadins  market  Appkiii 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Dumeloirs  Seedlipo,  Gox'i 
Orange  Pippin,  Warner's  Eling,  EoklinviUe  Sead- 
ling,  and  Stirling  Castle,  I  was  first  ahown  Ihe 
oldest  plantation  of  this  new  variety,  and  wu 
thus  afforded  the  opportunity  of  seeinff  the  tiM 
in  fruit.  The  most  striking  pdnt  Most  Khig 
Edward  VIL,  undoubtedly,  is  the  fact  that  it  only 
blooms  six  or  seven  days  in  front  of  Court  Peodt 
Plftt,  and  is  never  in  flower  much  before  the  third 
week  in  Mav.  To  this  must  be  added  that  it 
spurs  as  freely  as  Worcester  Pearmain,  while  the 
fruit  keeps  well  and  easily  till  April  and  May,  and 
Messrs.  Kowe  have  had  it  in  good  oonditioD  as 
late  as  June.  A  cross  between  BlenheiiD  Orann 
and  €k>lden  Noble,  it  retains  a  good  deal  of  the 
flavour  of  the  former,  while  it  ffreatly  reaemhki 
Golden  Noble  in  its  yellow  skin  and  geoail 
appearance.  I  noticed  that  the  foliage  of  this 
variety  is  of  an  exceedingly  dark  green  colour,  and 
that  the  growth  is  short-jointed  and  erect  Aia 
late  culinary  fruit  it  is  destined  to  beoone 
extremelv  popular,  because  the  fruit  is  aolid  aod 
juicy  and  is  not  inclined  to  shrivel  when  kept  If 
any  further  recommendation  is  really  neoeanry,  1 
might  add  that  both  Mr.  William  Crurap  and  Mr. 
James  Udale  have  had  the  variety  under  obiem- 
tion  for  some  time,  and  both  these  sentlemeD  ban 
spoken  of  it  to  me  in  terms  of  the  higheat  pcaiML 
Altogether  I  saw  about  10,000  good  treea  of 

This  Nbw  Applb, 

all  in  the  pink  of  perfection— bushes,  upright 
cordons,  and  standards — and  no  less  than  15,(X0 
have  been  srafted  this  season.  Market  groven, 
for  whom  Messrs.  Rowe  especially  cater,  haie 
been  very  much  struck  with  this  variety,  and  om 
large  grower  has  recently  purchased  nftj  tma 
Space  precludes  my  desori  oing  at  length  the  other 
occupants  of  this  nursery,  which  include  a  apieodid 
selection  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  in  additiii 
to  the  smaller  fruits.  To  anyone  who  takei  n 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  hardy  Engbk 
fruits,  I  would  strongly  advise  them  to  visit  tUi 
well-managed  nursery.  King  Edward  VII  ii  bit 
the  forerunner  of  a  new  race  of  Applea,  vhicfe 
will  no  doubt  in  the  future  assist  Engliah  groifli 
to  combat  the  increasing  foreign  importatiooi ;  a, 
to  put  it  in  Mr.  H.  Rowe's  own  words,  **Ourgnit 
aim  is  to  supply  the  public  with  English  Appki 
when  the  sorts  now  in  commerce  are  psat  ihor 
season,  and  you  may  tell  the  readera  of  To 
Gardbk  that  we  have  several  more  very  prominog 
Apples  to  place  before  the  public." 

A.  B.  Goopm 
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CROTONS  AT  ALDENHAM. 
OR  room  or  table  decoration,  or  ^r 
adding  colour  to  other  planta  of » 
sombre  hue  in  groups  of  miaoeUaneoai 
subjects,  no  plant  can  equal  veil  gion 
Crotons.  The  finest  batch  of  ptoati  1 
have  seen  for  a  long  time  are  do* 
ffrowing  in  the  Aldenham  House  Gardena,  vd*' 
Mr.  iieckett  produces  such  wonderfollv  ^ 
results  generally.  The  planU  are  not  of  t^' 
men  size,  but  really  useful  decorative  fv^ 
the  tallest  about  3  feet  high  and  mainly  growinf 
with  one  stem,  as  when  required  for  vaie  tf 
room  decoration  plants  with  several  •*«"■*'[ 
not  so  effective  as  those  confined  to  one^  '^j!l 
are  small  for  such  plants,  none  more  than  7  idw^ 
in  diameter.  The  remarkable  point  aboat  tAo* 
Crolons  is  the  luxuriance  of  leaf  oombined  wW 
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tile  maimifioeDt  oolonring  of  e«ch  variety.  There 
«re  vamay  plants  about  1  foot  high,  with  foliage 
down  to  and  hiding  the  pots.  Such  as  these  are 
extremely  iiaeful. 

Certainly  the  plants  occapy  an  ideal  site,  the 
Boothera  side  of  a  low  span-roof  house,  in  which 
Cacnmbers  and  Melons  are  also  growing.  Here 
the  Crotons  obtain  the  three  essentials  to  good 
cultivation,  fall  exposnre  to  sunlight,  abundance 
of  moifiture,  and  absolute  freedom  from  insect  pests, 
which  too  often  seriously  cripple  the  growth.  The 
method  of  propagation  so  as  to  have  full-sized 
perfect  plants  in  the  shortest  time  is  that  of 
"ringing"  the  plants  in  the  autumn  after  they 
have  completed  their  summer  service.  For  smaller 
plants  cuttings  inserted  in  bottom -heat  and  care- 
fully tended  quickly  grow  into  useful  material 
For  guidance  in  the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  I 
give  the  names  of  the  most  striking  Crotons  here 
grown,  classing  them  into  two  sections— narrow 
and  broad-leavM  varieties. 

In  the  former  Mction  the  following  are  the  best : 
Countess,  Johaonis  superbus,  Warrenii,  elegan- 
tissimnm.  Golden  Ring,  Heathii  elegans,  sordon- 
ianum,  majesticum,  ansustifolium,  Aigburth  Gem, 
picturatus.  Prince  of  Wales,  Sovitizinianum,  Weis- 
manii,  Chelsonii,  Mrs.  Dorman,  Vaaoersiedii, 
Mortii,  Youngii,  Countess  superba,  caudatum 
tortile,  massangeana,  rhodeckiana,  and  ruberrimus. 
Broad-leaved  varieties :  Baroness  Rothschild,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Mortefontainense,  Delight,  Williamsii, 
Disraeli,  Queen  Victoria,  Reiedii,  Etna,  Flamingo, 
Victoria  superba,  Thomsouii  (very  rich),  Princess 
Matilda,  Hawkerii,  and  Undulatus. 

£.  MOLYKKUX. 
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{Continued  from  page  254') 
Thb  Broad  Leap 
is  a  tree  which  is  oommonly  used  for  this  purpose. 
Thej  also  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  so  as  to  rival 
any  of  our  largest  and  finest  trees  in  England.     It 
is  v^ery  grand  to  see  the  trunk  rising  to  such  a  vast 
height  atx)ve  the  ground,  spreading  abroad  its  arms 
far  above.      The  innumerable  creepers  and  para- 
sitical plants  which  abound  in  these  regions  love 
the  companionship  of  the  old  Broad  Leaf.     They 
closter  around  it,  climbing  up  higher  and  higher 
every   year,   their  own  size  increasing    till    they 
almost  cover  the  trunk  and  raise  their  heads  as 
high  9JA  that  of  their  indulgent  protector. 

Ths  Ibon  Wood 
may  he  here  noticed,  not  on  account  of  any  par- 
ticular utility,  but  because  it  is  so  wonderfully 
hard  as  well  to  deserve  its  name.  It  is  hardly  ever 
used  for  cabinet  work,  for  its  close  and  tough  fibre 
is  almost  proof  against  the  best  tools.  Another 
tree  that  almost  rivals  it  in  hardness  is 

The  Brasillito. 
This  is,  however,  more  frequently  used,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  more  easily  worked  up.  Its  toughness 
renders  it  admirably  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
cart  wheels.  The  colour  of  the  wood  is  very  beau- 
tiful, being  of  a  streaky  red,  which  is  capable  of 
fine  polish ;  if  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  it 
would  be  well  suited  for  cabinet  work.  This  might 
be  also  said  of 

The  Yellow  Sandeius, 
the  nams  of  which  will  speak  for  its  colour.  What, 
however,  constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  the  wood 
is  that  which  would  render  it  most  unlikely  to  be 
made  use  of.  It  is  gnarled  and  knotted  to  a  degree 
hardly  equalled  by  the  Walnut.  The  natural 
yellowness  of  the  wood  gives  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  appearance  to  it  when  it  is  highly 
polished.  But  the  carpenters  are  always  unwilling 
to  try  their  tools  upon  such  a  tough  and  cross- 
grained  customer.  The  tree  has  something  the 
appearance  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  producing  yellow 
instead  of  red  berries.     Of  a  similar  kind  is 

The  Prioklt  Yellow, 
which    derives   its    name    from  the  rough   large 
prickles  which  cover  its  trunk.     In  appearance  and 
character,  however,  the  trees  are  very  much  alike. 


The  Satin  Wood 
may  be  placed  under  the  same  cateffory.  With 
this  last  our  readers  will  be  more  familiar  however, 
for  although  it  is  not  common  it  is  often  met  with. 
There  is  another  wood  which  may  be  used  for 
building  purposes,  but  which  is  far  more  valuable 
for  the  dye  which  it  contains.    This  is 

The  FuancK. 

The  tree  is  rather  small.  Its  trunk  and  branches 
are  not  regular  or  straight.  There  is  nothing 
attractive  about  its  appearance,  but  as  a  dye-wooa 
the  price  of  it  is  considerable.  The  dye  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  is  in  very  general  use  in  our 
English  manufactories. 

The  Lignum  Vitje 
is  a  very  hard  wood  ;  on  this  account  it  is  not  easy 
to  work  up,  and  the  tree  being  small  carpenters 
make  but  little  use  of  it.  It  is,  however,  good  wood 
for  cabinet  work,  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish. 
When  the  bark  is  punctured  a  fine  clear  gum 
exudes  from  the  tree.  This  gum  is  considered  to 
be  very  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  it  is 
in  this  way  used  by  chemists  in  England.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  trees  with  which  we  meet  is 

The  Pomeobanate. 

This  is  more  like  a  shrub  than  a  tree,  and 
although  growing  most  freely  in  Jamaica  is  found 
in  greater  perfection  in  some  countries  of  the  Blast. 
The  foliage  of  the  Pomegranate  is  of  a  light  green  ; 
many  of  the  leaves,  which,  although  longer,  are  not 
unlike  the  common  Privet,  have  a  yellow  tinge, 
which,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
give  it  a  very  pretty  variegated  appearance.  The 
blossoms  are  of  a  rich  bright  crimson  colour,  having 
something  the  form  of  an  immense  Fuschia,  and 
clustering  together  on  various  parts  of  the  tree. 
The  ordinary  size  of  the  fruit  is  that  of  a  small 
Orange,  but  in  the  East  they  are  much  larger.  The 
fruit  consists  of  a  thick  outer  rind.  When  this  is 
broken  the  inner  part  of  the  ripe  Pomegranate  is 
seen  to  consist  ox  seeds  each  aoout  the  size  of  a 
Pea,  lyiog  closely  together  in  irregular  compart- 
ments. The  colour  of  these  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
red  and  carmine.  This  coloured  part  consists  of  a 
delicate  pulp,  which  contains  the  juice.  But  while 
in  Jamaica  the  seed  within  is  large  and  woody,  in 
Palestine  it  is  very  small,  so  that  in  the  Pome- 
granates found  there,  when  some  fine  sugar  is 
sprinkled  over  the  pulpy  seeds  they  melt  away 
into  juice. 

What  is  that  large  straggling  tree  which  has  here 
and  there  that  peculiar  blossom  with  something  the 
appearance  of  the  Passion  Flower  ?    That  is 

The  Robe-Apple, 

so-called  from  the  fruit  which  it  produces  having  a 
pleasant  Rose  flavour.  But  they  are,  nevertheless, 
too  insipid  and  too  unwholesome  to  be  much  eaten. 
The  Apples  are  very  small,  but  when  ripe  they 
have  the  most  beautiful  rosy  appearance.  Instead 
of  being  compact  and  firm  like  the  English  Apple, 
the  eatable  part  is  very  much  like  a  thick  rind, 
while  the  cavity  within  contains  a  large  stone.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  common  Apples  are  culti- 
vated on  the  higher  mountains  of  the  island,  and 
are  very  tolerable  both  in  size  and  flavour. 

The  Plum 
is  a  very  different  fruit  to  the  one  known  in 
England  by  that  name.  It  is  something  like  a 
very  large  Damson,  the  great  difference  being  that 
the  stone  of  the  Jamaica  Plum  is  comparatively 
much  larger  and  has  somewhat  the  form  of  that  of 
the  Peach.  Of  these  Plums  there  are  two  kinds. 
One  is  called  the  Hog  Plum,  and  is  of  a  red  colour. 
They  are  the  most  palatable,  but  also  the  most 
uncommon.  The  Yellow  Plum  can  never  be  eaten 
when  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  for  they  are  very  attrac- 
tive to  maggots  and  insects,  which  greatly  infest 
them.  The  tree  has  something  the  appearance  of 
a  small  mis-shapen  Oak  with  crooked  branches  and 
scanty  foliage.     That  of 

The  Kenep 
is,  however,  quite  the  opposite.     It  is  very  thick 
and  dark,  and  a  fine  tree  of  this  kind  is  particularly 
attractive.     The  form  of  it  is  rounded  and  regular. 
The  fruit  grows  in  large  clusters  attached  to  a 


stalk,  so  that  forty  or  fifty  may  be  found  together. 
This  fruit  corresponds  with  many  that  are  found 
in  the  West  Indies,  having  a  soft  pulp  which,  how- 
ever, adheres  very  closely  to  the  stone.  The  acid 
flavour  is  very  delightful,  but  it  is  too  astringent 
to  be  wholesome.  The  skin  which  covers  the  whole 
is  more  like  a  shell,  and  is  cracked  or  broken  as 
such.     It  is  of  a  green  colour. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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Damask  Rose  Perpetual. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  sends  from  the  Daisy  Hill  Nursery, 
Newry,  flowers  of  this  beautiful  garden  Rose,  so 
fragrant  and  so  rich  in  colouring,  a  warm  purple. 
In  the  rush  for  novelties  we  forget  the  existence 
of  sweet  old-world  Roses  such  as  this. 


Carkatiox  Miss  Audrey  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Martineau  sends  from  Hurst  Lodge,  Berks, 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  Carnation.  We  have  never 
'seen  blooms  so  fresh  and  pure  in  colour  and  in  such 
abundance  at  this  season.  None  of  the  flowers 
were  in  the  least  degree  split,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
rains  and  sunless  weather.  The  following  note 
which  accompauied  the  flowers  is  useful :  "  I  send 
you  a  small  gathering  of  Carnation  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell  from  the  open.  I  find  it  far  and  away 
the  best  outdoor  variety  there  is,  beating  the  much- 
praisod  Georse  Maquay,  though  grown  side  by 
side  and  under  similar  conditions.  My  plants 
flowered  profusely  from  June  till  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  are  now  bloomins  again 
splendidly  in  spite  of  the  rain  from  which,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Thames  Valley,  we 
are  suffering.  I  counted  on  one  plant  last  week 
forty-three  buds  and  blooms.  I  nave  had  them 
almost  as  large  as  Cecilia  in  fine  weather.  They 
are  grown  on  borders  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
ground  was  well  trampled  on  before  planting,  and 
also  in  my  Rose  beds  in  a  more  exposed  place. 
Raby  Castle  is  sending  up  a  few  late  blooms,  but 
my  bed  of  Audrey  Campbell  looks  like  July  rather 
than  October." 


Flo  WEBS  and  the  Season. 

Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  Wolseley,  Stafford,  writes : 
"  I  send  you  a  few  flowers,  not  as  specimen  blooms, 
but  to  show  the  effect  of  this  extraordinary  season 
on  the  rook  and  wall  garden.  Many  of  these  have 
been  in  bloom  for  months  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
rains,  and  these  individual  blooms  were  gathered 
after  three  days  continuous  rain.  Primulas,  Zau- 
schneria  californica,  and  Meconopsis  cambrioa  fl.  -pi. 
have  been  in  flower  since  the  middle  of  June  ;  Geum 
Heldreichi  has  bloomed  continually  since  May  10; 
Achillea  tomentosa  on  wall,  Arenaria  grandiflorum, 
a  mass  of  bloom  ever  since  May  22 ;  Polygala 
Chamsebuxus  purpurea  (flowering  for  second  time), 
Gypsophila  repens  (flowering  second  time).  Polygo- 
num vaccinifolium  and  Lithoepermum  prostratum, 
one  plant  has  been  continuously  in  bloom  ever  since 
the  middle  of  March,  and  has  been  the  most  effec- 
tive and  satisfactory  plant  on  the  rockery;  Saxif raga 
Cymbalaria  has  been  flowering  well  all  the  summer; 
Androsace  lanuginosa  has  been  blooming  most 
luxuriously  with  its  branches  hanging  down  over 
rocks  ever  since  June  7 ;  Linaria  alpina  has  been 
continuously  in  flower  on  wall  all  the  summer,  by 
far  the  most  satisfactory  place  I  have  tried  it  in  ; 
Hypericus  repens  on  wall,  Linum  flavum  and 
Erica  vagans :  Less  than  a  week  ago  I  counted 
forty-five  different  species  in  flower  on  the  wall  and 
rock  garden,  but  the  rain  of  the  last  week  has 
spoilt  many  of  them  for  the  present.  It  seems  that 
a  wet  season  like  we  have  had  suits  rock  and  wall 
plants  if  it  suits  nothing  else." 

We  thank  our  correspondent  for  this  excellent 
note.  A  box  of  flowers  sent  bear  out  the  above 
remarks;  there  were  Primroses  and  the  rock 
plants  named.  We  hope  other  correspondents 
will  tell  us  of  their  experiences  in  this  year  of  wet 
and  absence  of  sun. 
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Steipbd  Antirrhinums. 
I  encloee  for  your  inspection  a  few  spikes  of 
striped  Antirrhinums  from  a  very  fine  strain.  It 
is  rather  late  to  send  the  spikes,  as  the  weather 
recently  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  outdoor  flowers.  At  the  same  time  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  delicate  markings,  and  also  get  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  flower  and  spike.  We  have 
picked  up  the  strain  in  an  old  cottage  garden.  It 
has  been  grown  and  selected  by  tne  owner  for 
years,  who  guarded  it  with  great  care,  and 
whose  pride  it  was  that  it  had  never  been  beaten 
wherever  shown.  The  individual  blooms  were 
li  inches  deep  and  1}  inches  across  the  front,  the 

Spikes  bearinc  from  8  inches  to  1  foot  of  expanded 
owers.  We  have  selected  the  best,  and  are  saving 
them  by  cuttings  to  grow  for  seed  purposes.  It  is 
a  great  wonder  that  the  fine  striped  Antirrhinums 
are  not  erown  as  much  in  the  south  as  the  north, 
where  tnev  are  in  every  flower  show.  We  also 
enclose  a  few  pieces  of  McDougaPs  Prize  Parsley, 
an  excellent  curled  variety  from  the  famous  old 


the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  goes  on  till  November,  and 
its  delicate  scent  is  quite  as  apparent  now  as  it 
was  in  the  summer. 


NEW  APPLE  MIDDLE  GREEN   (NATURAL  SIZE) 


Kilbarchan  strain,   now  almost  extinct.— 6.  M., 
BcTiston,  Johnstone,  N.B, 

An  interesting  contribution.  The  Antirrhinums 
were  very  fine,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  so  good  a 
Parsley  as  McDougars  Prize. 


BiPdS  and  flOWePS. — A  somewhat  unique 
exhibition  was  held  in  Norwich  a  short  time  ago 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Ornithological  »Society 
there,  who  each  year  hold  an  exhibition  for  the 
Norwich  canary  and  other  song  birds.  In  the 
schedule  were  classes  for  pot  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
A  few  entered  for  the  former,  and  the  latter  were 
well  filled.  The  combination  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  birds  gave  excellent  results. — H.  Perrt. 

A  new  fpuit— Apple  Middle  Green. 

This  dessert  fruit  is  a  valuable  introduction.  All 
fruit  lovers  of  late  years  have  followed  Mr.  Seden's 
labours  with  considerable  interest  and  attention, 
and  he  has  certainly  given  us  some  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  hardy  fruils,  especially  Apples.  This 
last  is  by  no  means  the  least,  as  it  is  a  delicious 
fruit,  and  if  a  good  cropper  it  will  prove  a  valuable 
standard  early  dessert  Apple.  The  name  is  evi 
dently  taken  from  the 
locality  where  the 
Apple  was  raised.  The 
fruits  are  not  ereen  (as 
one  might  be  favoured 
for  assuming),  but  rich 
yellow,  except  on  the 
sunny  side,  which  is 
reddish,  and  in  this 
respect  it  resembles  a 
Cox*s  Orange  Pippin. 
The  fruits  are  very 
shapely  and  of  medium 
size,  smooth,  and  veiy 
juicy.  This  new  fruit 
was  the  result  of  cross- 
ing Frogmore  Prolific 
and  Blenheim  Orange. 
Both  varieties  are  well 
known,  and  the  new 
fruit  well  supports 
their  reputation.  It 
received  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society 
—the  13th  inst. 

The  Dahlia  in 
Amepioa.— The 

Dahlia  is  very  much  to 
the  front  this  year. 
The  lay  press  devotes 
much  space  to  the 
exploiting  of  this  very 
popular  flower.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of 
gratification  to  observe 
the  continued  increas- 
ing popularity  of  this 
gorgeous  autumn  • 
owerinff  plant.  As  a 
result  of  the  peculiar 
weather  conditions  of 
this  year  we  have  not 
heard  so  much  of  the 
**  When  to  PUnt " 
question.  Indeed,  early  planting  seems  to  have 
given  peculiarly  satisfactory  results  this  year.- 
Amencan  Gardening . 

The   Thomas    Humphpeys   testl 

moniaL— Mr.  Richard  Dean,  the  secretary  of 
the  testimonial  fund,  reports  that  the  sum  of 
£43  Us.  was  subscribed  by  seventy-four  persons 
in  sums  varying  from  2s.  fid.  to  £1  Is.  The  sum 
of  £1  15s.  was  spent  in  printing,  stationeiy, 
postage,  &c.,  and  the  remainder,  viz.,  £41  158.  6a., 
was  expended  in  preparing  the  illuminated  address. 


Rose  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 

Lady  Thomycroft  sends  from  her  garden  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  blooms  of  the  Rose  Mme.  Alfred 

Carriere,  to  show  what  a  beautiful  and  hardy  variety  .  ^     ^        ^ 

it  is.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  gales  and  storms  and  in  purchasing  the  cabinet  of  cutlery  and  tea 
of  rain  several  large  plants,  or  rather  bushes,  of  service  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Humphreys 
this  Rose  trained  over  some  arches  are  still  full  of  with  the  address.  A  letter  has  been  received  from 
bloom  and  leaf,  and  apparently  in  the  best  of  |  him  expressive  of  his  deep  thankfulness  and  of  his 
health,  although  this  x>ast  summer  has  been  a  most '  appreciation  of  the  excellent  **  send  off"  on  the 
trying  one  for  Roses.  All  the  flowers  sent  were  i  occasion  of  his  leaving  London  for  Edgbaston. 
cut  from  plants  on  their  own  roots  ;  cuttings  taken  Opening^  Of  GPav'S  Inn  GaPdenS. — 
about  nine  years  ago  from  a  Mme.  Alfred  Carri6re  ,  The  gardens  of  Gray's  Inn,  which  stretch  along 

Rose,  which   grew  in  Lady  Thomycroft's  garden    the  south  side  of  Theobalds  Road,  will  shortly  be    „ , ^ 

«^*  Ohiswick.     This  Rose  begins  to  bloom  early  in  1  opened  to  the  public  view.     For  years  they  have  •  warm  sheltered  position. — W.  Irving. 


been  hidden  by  a  high,  inartistic  brick  wall, 
and,  consequently,  what  would  have  proved  u 
additional  oasis  in  a  desert  of  bricks  and  morUr 
has  been  lost  to  the  public  Now,  however,  the 
wall  has  been  demolished,  and  in  its  steed  hiod- 
some  iron  railings  are  being  erected,  throoffa  which 
the  finely-timbered  gardens  will  easily  be  seen. 
Gray's  Inn  Gardens— or,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
Gray's  Inn  Walks — have  many  associations.  In 
the  reien  of  Charles  II.  the  gudens  f onned  a 
fashionable  promenade.  The  reference  to  them  of 
the  late  J.  K.  Jesse  is  well  worth  quotation.  Qb 
says :  ''This  spot  was  a  favourite  resort  ol  tiie 
immortal  Bacon  during  the  period  he  resided  in 
Gray's  Inn.  It  appears  by  the  books  of  the  iodetj 
that  he  planted  the  greater  number  of  the  Eba 
trees  which  still  afford  their  refreshing  shade;  and 
also  that  he  erected  a  summer-house  on  a  smiU 
mound  on  the  terrace,  where  it  is  not  improbabia 
that  he  often  meditated,  and  passed  his  time  ia 
literary  composition.  ...  As  late  as  the  yen 
1754  there  was  standing  in  the  ^rdens  of  Gray's 
Inn  an  octagonal  seat  covered  with  a  roof,  which 
had  been  erected  by  Lord  Baoon  to  the  memoiy  i 
his  friend  Jeremiah  Battenham.  Pepya,  the 
diarist,  was  an  habitue  of  the  spot,  and  in  1603  he 
is  mentioned  as  taking  his  wife  there  to  note  the 
fashions  of  the  ladies.  Sir  Roger  de  Goverfej, 
Butler,  Cleveland,  and  Palmer  (the  mechAniciao) 
are  among  the  many  notables  who  trod  the  brad 
walks  of  the  gardens." — City  Pre89. 

Royal   Caledonian   HoFticultnnl 

Sooiety.— We  have  reoeived  an  advance  piize 
schedule  of  the  spring  show  to  be  held  on  May  ^ 
and  26,  1904.  Speciu  attention  is  directed  to  the 
change  of  date  to  May.  Prizes  are  offered,  to 
under  gardeners  only,  for  a  plan,  drawn  to  icale 
(32  feet  to  1  inch),  for  laying  out  a  piece  of  groond 
about  6  acres  in  extent,  as  shown  in  an  aooom- 
panying  plan.  The  first  and  second  prizee  are 
given  by  Sir  John  Gilmour,  Bart.,  Montrave,  and 
the  third  prize  by  the  society.  This  society  hai 
an  excellent  rule  that  all  exhibits  shall  be  correctly 
and  legibly  named.  All  entries  close  Uaj  IS, 
and  plans  for  the  competition  must  be  sent  m  hj 
April.  Mr.  P.  Murray  Thompson,  5,  York  Pli«i 
Eklinburgh,  is  the  secretary. 

Honours  to  hoptieultupi8t8.-FoliBf 

ing  the  Ghent  Quinquennial  exhibition  the  &- 
tinction  of  Chevalier  de  TOrdre  de  Lipoid  ha 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  horticaltuitt 
among  others :  MM.  Peters,  Orchid  grower  it 
St.  Gilles,  Bnissels;  Louis  de  Smet-Daviner, 
Mont-Saint' Amand ;  Armand  de  Menleoacre, 
secretary  of  the  Ghent  Agricultural  and  Botaoiflil 
Society ;  and  Adolphe  Vandea  Heede,  vice- 
president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  the  North 
of  France.  The  Portusruese  Government  hn 
recently  conferred  upon  M.  Vigor,  president  of  the 
Soci^t^  Nationale  d'Horticulture  de  France,  the 
grand  cross  of  the  merite  agricole  of  PortogiL 
M.  Abel  Chatenay,  the  distinguished  secretary  d 
this  society,  has  been  made  a  commander  oi 
the  same  order. 

CPOCUS  hePmoneuS.  —  This  intereitinr 
species  is  now  flowering  freely  at  Kew.  Itt» 
first  discovered  by  Theo.  Kotschy  m  the  melting 
snow  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  near  the  nmvsA 
of  Mount  Hermon,  during  his  Syrian  jouniey  m 
1855.  The  flowers  of  this  species  were  unknowji 
when  Maw's  monograph  of  the  genus  was  preparedj 
only  the  oorm,  leaves,  and  fruit  being  "P"*^ 
on  PUte  XLIV.  Live  oorms  were  reoeived  froo 
George  Egger,  a  nurseryman  at  JaflGa  in  Paleiwj* 
in  1901,  and  a  few  flowered  the  same  year  in  the 
beginning  of  October.  Belonging  to  the  sectiaiw 
the  genus  called  Fibre- Membranacei  it  hasaooiB 
somewhat  similar  to  C.  hyemalis.  The  flowen, 
which  are  produced  two  or  three  to  a  oonn,iJJ 
somewhat  like  some  forms  of  C.  cancellatne,  ww 
spathulate  segments  IJ  inches  in  length  and  aw» 
one-third  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  widest  part,  iw 
lilac  on  the  inner  surface  they  are  feathered  on  tw 
outside  with  three  to  five  darker  lines,  iw 
orange-coloured  stigma  is  divided  into  several  joog 
filiform  branches,  and  the  stamens  are  a  light  yelw^ 
C.  hermoneus  is  not  so  hardy  as  many  other  meow» 
of  this  genus,  and  needs  protection  in  winter  or  » 
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SOOIETIE& 

THE  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
TBI  ofliul  monthly  meeUni^t  of  thla  club  at  the  Hot«I 
Wiodior,  ooTaeKUy,  the  ISlh  Inst.,  were  resumed  after  the 
cutomarT  racatioo  ioterTal,  and  subsequently  to  the  house 
diiuDsr  under  the  genUl  presliiency  of  Mr.  Harry  Veltch,  a 
most  interestinK  lecture  was  criven  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Pearson 
eoUtled  "  Biids'  Nesting  in  Russian  Lapland. '  The  lecture 
wM  iilostrated  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful  lantern  slides 
Mtpared  from  photographs  of  birds'  nesu  and  eggs  of  many 
Usn  taken  in  titu  and  views  of  the  scenery  within  the  Arctic 
dele,  together  with  a  number  of  native  plauU  and  llowers. 
Jb.  Pearson  began  by   apologising  for  choosing  a  subject 


vhst  out  of  the  horticultural  line,  but,  in  point  of  fact, 

ipsrt  from  the  int«oflely  interesting  pictures  of  eggs  and 
Dcsts.  there  were  such  charming  examples  of  Arctic  flowers 
•id  Arctic  landscapes  that  an  apology  was  utterly  needless, 
■pedally  in  view  of  the  lecturer's  treatment  of  his  subject, 
itoocehomoroos  and  instructive. 

ClQtches  of  eggs  of  a  great  number  of  birds  were  shown 
metly  as  they  were  found,  the  photographs,  being  taken 
bom  atwve,  thus  affording  a  full  view,  and  it  was  really 
■srvelloos  to  not«  in  many  cases  how  the  seemingly 
Mpricious  Uotchings  and  markings  of  the  eggs  masked 
Uiem  from  prying  eyes  owing  to  the  close  imitation  of 
UMir  lorrcmndinga.  In  tome  cases,  too,  it  was  dlfflcult  to 
liipel  the  idea  thAt  the  birds  had  not  also  selected  a  site 
usid  coooded  pebbles  of  similar  outline  and  colour  to  the 
BBi  io  order  to  aid  this  masking,  so  exactly  did  they 
rsMmble  each  other.  Eggs  and  nests,  the  latter  in  many 
Giles  bdog  practically  non-existent,  the  eggs  lying  among 
tere  stones,  were  shown  of  the  buzzard,  redwing,  eagle, 
KOlU,  eider-duck,  wild  swan,  oyster-catcher,  dotterel,  and 
Bsoy  others,  each  being  accompanied  by  a  vivid  description 
of  tbe  habiU  of  the  blrda,  and  the  various  adventures  which 
itteoded  the  discovery  of  the  carefully-hidden  eggs. 

Hoari  of  moUonlesa  waiting,  accompanied  by  myriads  of 
iBdutrioos  mosquitoes  working  their  sweet  will  on  every 
opnsed  portion  of  skin  were  sometimes  needed  ere  the 
dkturbed  mother  bird  would  settle  down  on  the  otherwise 
oadiieoverable  nest.  Long  leagues  of  difficult  travel  over 
MTersl  feet  of  treacherous  snow  preluded  many  of  the  dis- 
eoveries,  and  in  this  latter  connexion  a  most  laughable 
description  was  given  of  the  difficulty  of  bargaining  with  a 
npscious  Jehu  bv  the  mediation  first  of  an  interpreter  who 
taulsted  the  English  into  Norwegian,  then  another  who 
did  the  Norsk  into  Finnish,  and,  finally,  a  Finn  who  knew 
NiD«  Russian,  no  little  speculation  resulting  as  to  the  form 
!■  which  the  original  remarks  reached  their  destination. 

Some  of  the  jmotogrsphs  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the  mar- 
fttUoQs  rapidity  of  Arctic  vegetation  during  the  brief 
•OBuner.  A  dense  and  robust  mass  of  Caltha  iNtlustris  (the 
Ibnh  Marigold)  was,  for  instance,  shown  in  full  flower  on  a 
i|ot  which  three  weeks  previously  was  deep  In  snow  and 
Qsly  fifteen  days  before  had  been  observed  as  Just  evidencing 
Bowtb.  Barley  is  stated  to  be  ripe  within  thirteen  weeks 
DHD  sowing.  This  the  lecturer  imputed  to  the  long  and 
«QotiDQOtts  daylight,  and  a  relative  photograph  showed  the 
Bridnight  tun  fairly  hiffh  In  the  sky.  Some  lovely  specimens 
4(Mjoiotisalpestris,  Silene  acaulis.  Bog  Cotton,  and  other 
lover  plants  evidenced  also  the  t>eauty  of  the  Arctic  florae 
w«U  u  its  rapidity  of  development. 
Tbt  lecture,  indeed,  was  so  replete  with  interesting  facts 
ndpaphic  description  that  we  can  do  no  more  than  oriefly 
Utoite  tbe  lines  followed.  A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Hr.  Pearson  for  the  great  treat  afforded  by  him,  both 
JifMittj  and  verbally,  concluded  decidedly  one  of  the 
■MM  plessant  and  inatructive  meetings  in  the  annals  of 
the  dab. 


KALINO  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
Lkgtubb  on  thb  Swebt  Pka. 
^  local  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  this  fragrant  flower 
*•!  shown  when  a  few  nights  ago  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  of 
'{|]*^>bam,  sddreMed  a  lar^e  gathering  of  members  of  the 
>wTe  society  at  Ealing,  Mr.  Richard  Dean  occupying  the 
™>r  by  request.  Dealing  briefly  with  the  history  and 
ierelopment  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  Mr.  Jones  passed  on  to 
wcrtbe  three  type*  of  the  flower :  1,  With  erect  smooth 
■f*i^{ards;  2,  with  hooded  standards;  8,  the  reflexed 
WHlsnL  Each  of  these  types  had  their  admirers,  and 
Moe  beautiful  varieties  were  included  in  each  division, 
nen  dealing  with  the  culture  of  the  flower,  the  importance 
Hplamp,  vital  seeds  was  enforced ;  these  to  be  sown  in 
H^nd  of  a  good  loam  previously  trenched,  Mr.  Jones 
jeommending  that  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench  2  feet  in 
>W  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  good  farmyard  manure,  or 
BQe  fertiliser  of  known  virtue,  as  the  roots  of  Sweet  Peas 
nvelalongway  in  search  of  nutriment,  and  especially  so 
B  the  season  proved  a  dry  one.  Crude  manures  should  not 
M  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  roots  of  young 
FDts.  Some  sowed  in  pota  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
"ly^  MJ  early  supply ;  some  on  favourable  positions 
wwed  In  autumn,  though  certain  risks  had  to  be  run ; 
PJJjJJly  sowing  was  done  in  the  open  in  early  spring, 
Filing  to  the  weather.  The  thick  sowing  usually  resorted 
"JMdeprecsted.  as  the  plant  naturally  branched  freely, 
go  especially  so  If  the  leading  shoot  was  pinched  out  when 
ge  plant  had  reached  a  certain  height.  A  succession  of 
pop  could  be  secured  by  successlonal  sowings;  also  by 
"«IAng  the  seed  pods  picked  otf,  and  also  by  cutting  back 

E«t  u  "  *  *»e'Bht  of  8  feet  or  so,  when  they  would 
S^  r^^  *^^  growth  and  bloom  abundantly,  though 
gP^^^ould  not  again  reach  their  former  height.  Pro- 
p^won  by  cuttings  made  of  the  young  tops  was  advocated 
SrSfl  2?.  "*  ®™"'  to  increase  the  stock  of  a  new  or  rare 
jweiy.  Only  the  best  varieties  should  be  grown,  and  with 
taut  nn  ^  only  those  which  produce  three  blooms  at 
hrt/ii...!*  f^^'  The  lecturer  described  the  process  of 
5J«^Won  by  human  agency,  sUting  that  it  had  to  be  done 
««  we  Dlooms  were  quite  young ;  and  he  recommended 


careful  selection,  saving  seed  from  the  flnest  developed 
flowers.  In  the  course  of  a  cheery  address,  which  was  greatly 
appreciated,  Mr.  Jones  threw  out  many  most  useful  cultural 
hints,  some  of  them  of  a  novel  character,  and  he  was  warmlv 
applauded  at  its  close.  In  the  course  of  questioning  which 
followed,  the  lecturer  was  invited  to  describe  a  spray  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which  he  did  by  instancing  the  custom  at  all 
Sweet  Pea  shows,  namely,  a  single  stem  with  two  or  more 
flowers  upon  lU  This  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be  set 
forth  mure  explicitly  in  schedules  of  prizes,  as  some 
exhibitors  stage  as  sprays  branches  containing  several  stems 
with  flowers.  Another  question  put  to  Mr.  Jones  was,  had 
the  improvements  made  in  the  Sweet  Pea  by  Henry  Eckford 
and  others  resulted  in  robbing  the  flower  of  Its  perfume  to 
any  extent  ?  Mr.  Jones  said  he  thought  not,  and  instanced 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  varieties 
were  remaricable  for  the  abundance  of  their  scent.  Hearty 
vote  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  to  the  chair- 
man for  presiding. 

SHEFFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  go-ahead  societies  of  its  kind  in  the 
North.  Its  enterprise  and  enthusiasm  are  unbounded,  and, 
in  ooniequence,  it  maintains  its  position.  Tempting  prizes 
are  provided  in  the  open  classes  at  its  exhibition,  no  less  a 
sum  than  £36  and  two  silver  medals  being  offered  In  the 
two  principal  classes  one  for  twenty-four  incurved,  and 
another  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms.  These  compe- 
titions alwaya  bring  together  the  beat  growers  from  the 
South  and  the  Midlands,  and  blooms  of  the  highest  quality 
are  freely  displayed.  Although  there  are  good  prizes  in  the 
open  classes,  those  open  to  growers  living  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  Sheffield  are  handsomely  provided  for  in 
numerous  classes.  The  competition  in  the  amateurs'  and 
cottagers'  classes  is  not  the  least  important  feature  in  this 
fine  show.  It  is  really  astonishing  what  some  of  these 
growers  produce  in  the  way  of  flowers.  Incurved  varieties 
are  wonderfully  well  shown,  and  so  keen  is  the  rivalry  in  all 
classes  for  cut  blooms  that  m  many  as  eight  prizes  are 
awarded  in  each  class.  A  pleasing  feature  in  the  display  is 
the  competition  for  two  blooms  each  of  the  members  of  the 
**Rundle"  family,  viz.,  Mr.  O.  Glenny,  Mrs.  George  Rundle, 
and  Mrs.  Dixon,  truly  a  lovely  trio.  By  these  means  these 
charming  little  flowers  are  kept  to  the  front.  As  a  rule 
a  large  number  of  good  blooms  are  shown,  and  In  several 
instances  thev  are  superbly  finished.  The  well-known 
Cutlers'  Hall  has  again  been  engaged  for  the  exhibition, 
which  with  its  smaller  halls  and  ante-rooms  may  confidently 
be  expected  to  be  again  well  filled.  Owing  to  the  lamented 
death  of.  the  late  Mr.  W.  Housley,  who  acted  as  secretary 
for  so  many  years,  the  librarian,  Mr.  M.  H.  WlUford,  has 
accepted  the  secretaryship.  Naturally  he  is  anxious  to 
make  the  forthcoming  exhibition,  which  takes  place  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  13  and  14,  a  great  success, 
and  for  this  reason  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  anyone  desirous 
of  competing.  His  address  is  96,  Oreenhow  Street,  Sheffield. 
The  monthly  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening, 
the  14th  Inst.,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  unqualified 
success.  Encouragement  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
early-fiowering  Chrysanthemum,  no  less  than  eight  exhibits 
of  three  bunches  each  being  staged,  making,  indeed,  a  brave 
show  in  this  special  competition.  Foliage  plants  were  well 
shown,  as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  there  were 
seven  grand  exhibits.  Tomatoes  receive  much  attention 
here,  and  the  ten  exhlbiU  in  the  class  provided  on  this 
occasion  is  proof  positive  of  their  popularity.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Seagrave,  Norfolk  Market  Hall,  Sheffield,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  twenty-four  varieties  in 
bunches,  and  the  display  was  generally  considered  a  very 
good  one.  Mr.  W.  Smith  set  up  eight  dishes  of  Potatoes, 
his  varieties  being  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Bresaey,  Waverley, 
Duke  of  York,  Up-to-Date,  Red  Russet,  Pride  of  Tonbridge, 
and  Britannia.  Another  member  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Tomatoes,  in  all  about  thirty-six  dishes. 
It  was  a  really  grand  display,  the  fruits  being  of  fine  size 
and  good  colour,  the  best  of  the  Apples  being  Warner's 
King,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  A  pleasing  evening  was  spent  by  the 
company  present  In  looking  at  photographs  of  some  prize 
medal  slides  of  flowers  that  were  enlarged  on  the  lantern 
screen,  and  which  were  of  considerable  interest.  A  fine 
collection  of  South  African  slides  belonging  to  the  popular 
honorary  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  G.  Newsham,  added  very  con- 
siderably to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  as  they  were 
successively  thrown  on  the  screen. 


ALEXANDRA  PALACE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
Thb  Highgate  Chrysanthemum  Society  were  so  well  satisfied 
with  their  initial  effort  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  last  year 
that  they  have  decided  without  the  least  hesitation  to  hold 
an  exhibition  at  this  popular  North  London  resort  for  the 
second  time.  Although  their  show  is  not  the  earliest  fixture 
of  iU  kind  in  the  South  of  England,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  the  executive  feel  confident  that  the  show  will  be  a 
good  one,  and  that  success  will  attend  their  efforU. 
November  4,  5,  and  6  should  be  a  convenient  and  suitable 
period  for  the  exhibition,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  many  blooms  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
many  different  classes.  The  Highgate  Society  has  always 
given  encouragement  to  the  exhibition  of  large  blooms  In 
vases,  and  again  this  year  they  effer  a  silver  cup  and 
five  guineas  as  a  first  prize  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  each  vase  to  contain  five  flowers.  There 
is  a  second  prize  of  five  guineas,  and  a  third  prize  of  three 
guineas.  Several  other  classes  are  provided  for  blooms  In 
vases,  and  one  in  which  four  pounds  is  offered  as  a  first 
prize  for  six  vases  of  incurved  distinct,  five  blooms  in  each 
vase.  There  are  in  all  some  seventy-five  classes,  and 
assuming  that  the  competition  will  be  equal  to  that  of  other 
years— and  it  Lb  reasonable  to  expect  keener  competition— the 
display  should  be  one  of  the  best  efforta  ever  seen  In  North 
London.  The  Central  Hall  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  Is  an 
Ideal  place  for  a  Chrysanthemum  show.    There  is  plenty  of 


room  and  a  good  light.  The  blooms  keep  wonderfully  well 
at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  so  that  visitors  to  the  show  on  the 
third  day  will  find  the  display  full  of  interest.  The  com- 
mittee propose  to  hold  their  annual  dinner  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day  of  the  show  in  the  banqueting  hall.  Sir 
Francis  Cory- Wright,  Bart.,  J. P.,  the  president,  taking  the 
chair.  This  was  an  innovation  of  last  season,  and,  having 
answered  so  well,  is  to  be  repeated.  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce, 
whose  addreas  Is  20,  Holmesdale  Road,  Highgate,  V.,  is  the 
secretary,  and  he  is  working  very  hard  to  repeat  last  season's 
success. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HOR^nCULTURAL  CLUB. 
Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  members  did  not 
turn  up  quite  so  strongly  at  the  October  meeting  of  this  club. 
Mr.  J.  Powley  presided,  supported  in  the  vice-chair  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Field,  and  Messrs.  G.  Davison,  J.  W.  Church,  J.  E. 
Barnes,  and  other  prominent  local  horticulturists.  An  essay 
competition  for  single-handed  gardeners  upon  "Violet 
Culture  and  How  to  Obtain  the  Longest  Supply"  did  not 
meet  with  much  approbation,  as  only  one  member  (Mr.  G. 
Matthews,  Thorpe)  sent  in  a  paper.  This  was  somewhat 
brief,  but,  as  the  vice-chairman  said,  contained  poinU  which 
showed  that  the  writer  was  better  able  to  grow  than  to  place 
hii  methods  on  paper.  Mr.  Field  urged  the  young  members 
present,  whom  he  was  sure  knew  something  of  Violet  culture, 
to  enter  into  the  discussion.  Mr.  Love,  of  Dereham,  gave 
an  outline  of  the  methods  he  saw  being  carried  on  at  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  House  and  Co.,  the  Violet  specialisU, 
during  his  recent  visit  there.  Other  members  ai|K>  took  part 
in  the  discussion.    A  humorous  and  somewhat  Interesting 

Saper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Yeomans,  Gunn's  Court,  St.  Giles, 
iorwich,  upon  his  experience  in  budding  and  grafting. 
These,  he  said,  ever  since  he  was  taught  how  to  do  them  had 
a  fascination  for  him.  He  generally  practised  whip  grafting. 
An  interesting  point  was  told  of  how  not  many  years  ago  the 
Pear  trees  in  a  certain  vicarage  garden  he  had  charge  of 
began  to  show  signs  of  dying.  The  vicar  asked  if  it  were 
possible  to  save  the  varieties;  he  was  told  yes,  and  Mr. 
Yeomans  set  to  work  and  grafted  the  forty  varieties  on  one 
tree.  They  nearly  all  took,  for  a  year  or  so  ago  he  had  a 
splendid  mixed  crop  of  over  thirty  Pears.  This  lattei'  remark 
brought  out  a  very  animated  discussion  as  to  the  utility  of 
such  a  practice.  Mr.  Field  during  his  remarks  said  no  doubt 
many  of  the  remarks  and  methods  given  by  Mr.  Yeomans  did 
very  well  a  generation  ago,  but  would  not  apply  to  present- 
day  needs.  Mr.  Love  also  mentioned  the  system  of  double 
grafting  and  budding,  and  promised  to  give  a  paper  at  some 
future  date  upon  the  subject. 

A  vote  of  thanka  was  ■  uaanimoualy  passed  to  Hobbies, 
Limited,  for  the  splendid  collection  of  new  and  choice 
Cactus  Dahlias  they  had  set  up.  This  gave  members  a  good 
idea  of  the  forms  and  colours  of  the  new  varieties,  especially 
as  no  Dahlia  show  is  held  locally.  Mr.  Robert  Holmes, 
Tuckswood  Farm,  brought  up  a  root  of  Northern  Star 
Potato  which  sealed  151b.  Mr.  George  Davison,  Westwick 
House  Gardens,  showed  some  charming  sprays  of  Polygonum 
cynosum  of  the  Kuan  weed  family,  which  evoked  much 
interest.  Mr.  Georse  Daniels  has  started  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  a  lacerated  petal  in  single  Dahlias  he  found  in  his 
garden,  and  this  season's  forms  shows  marked  improvemenU 
in  the  desired  direction.  The  competitive  exhibition  tables 
were  rather  thin,  Mr.  C.  Hines  securing  first  for  Apples  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  Fox,  Old  Catton,  first  for  Pears.  Mr.  W.  Rush 
and  Mr.  R.  Abel  had  a  close  fight  for  the  best  flowering 

Slant ;   the  latter  eventually  won  with  a  good  Cyclamen. 
Ir.  F.  Carrlngton,  an  amateur  vegetable  grower  of  local 
repute,  had  some  grand  heada  of  Celery. 

READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
"Trsnohino  and  iU  Advantages"  was  the  title  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  members  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Mr.  W.  Tumham, 
The  Gardens,  Culham  Court,  Henley-on-Thames.  The 
subject  was  treated  In  a  most  practical  manner  under  the 
following  heading :  Inversion  of  soil.  Tentative  deepening 
or  mixing,  and  the  usual  way  of  keeping  the  top  spit  in  a 
natural  manner  on  the  top,  -and  breaking  up  the  subsoil. 
Special  attention  was  directed  to  the  fact  that  trenching 
was  one  of  the  most  important  operations  within  the  whole 
range  of  horticulture,  and  that  the  very  germ  and  substance 
of  c^od  trenching  was  to  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  cultivated 
earth  and  improve  ita  quality  by  converting  a  certain 
amount  of  hard  subsoil  into  porous  surface  soil.  Needless 
to  say  that  with  such  a  subject  a  lively  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Powell,  Neve,  Townsend, 
Hinton,  Cox.  Tunbridge,  Bright,  Martin,  Wilson,  Judd, 
Exier,  Herridge,  Dore.  and  Foster  took  part.  The  society's 
certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  £.  S.  Pigg,  Ropley  Lodge 
Gardens,  Alresford,  HanU,  for  a  group  of  splendidly  grown 
plants  of  Primula  obconica  rosea.  The  individual  flowers 
were  very  fine  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour.  Mr.  J.  L.  Nash,  of 
Bulmershe  Court  Gardens,  staged  a  dish  of  splendid  Tomatoes, 
Best  of  All ;  and  Mr.  Durrant,  The  Gardens,  Preston, 
vases  of  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Tumham  for  his  excellent  paper 
and  to  the  exhibitors.    Six  new  members  were  elected. 

The  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  Inst.,  and 
notwithstanding  the  'exceedingly  rough  weather  between 
seventy  and  eighty  members  assembled  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  president.  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton,  to  hear  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  V.M.H..  of  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford,  on  "  Strawberries  and  their  Culture."  As  the 
lecturer  was  well  known  to  the  majority  present  as  an 
authority  with  regard  to  the  Strawberry,  and  also  as  a  large 
grower,  much  was  expected  by  the  members,  and  it  was  a 
source  of  gratification  to  all  that  the  expectations  formed 
were  more  than  realised.  The  subject  was  not  only  treated 
exhaustively,  but  in  a  plain  and  practical  manner.  The 
poinU  touched  upon  were :  The  preparing  of  plants  for 
forcing;  varieties  for  forcing;  the  routine  of  culture; 
Strawberries  in  the  open  ground ;  prolonging  the  season ; 
culture  after  planting  out ;  alpine  or  small  kinds ;  and  last, 
but  which  proved  the  most  interesting,  Strawberries  as 
annuals  or  yearlings.    Great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  '-"^ 
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thAt  It  WM  most  dedrable  that  plants  ■honld  b«  grown 
purposely  for  runners  and  not  auoved  to  fruit.  As  to 
Tarietles  for  forcing  Rojal  Sovereign  was  recommended  for 
early  supplies,  to  be  followed  by  Vloomtesse  H^rioart  de 
Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  and  President  for  late  use,  while 
for  the  "annual"  system  of  culture  Royal  SoTereisn, 
President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Ounton  Park  were  advised.  The 
discussion  which  followed  brought  out  several  points  of 
Interest.  Those  taklne  part  were  the  president,  MesaN. 
Fry,  Powell,  Judd,  Bxler,  Hinton,  Tumham,  Townsend, 
Gibson,  and  Tunbridge.  For  the  reason  stated  above  the 
exhibits  were 
amnller  nnd  less 
nunierrj'M  thuu 
Uiual.  r»ut  Lhe 
certiftL^ateof  €U^ 
ta^al  nitrit 
awnried  to  four 
eipc^i^ially  fine 
fruits  i>f  SqttJpn'* 
R^yjil  JubUec 
Melon,  aUscpl  hy 
Mr  11.  Uerrldge, 


The  Gardens,  St.  Peter's  Hill,  Caversham.  Mr.  Durrant, 
The  Gsrdens,  Preston,  exhibited  a  plant  of  Begonia  with 
yellow  Howers.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Wythes  and  the  exhibitors.  Seven  new  members 
were  elected. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansuremk— TAa  Bdit&r  intends  to 
make  Ths  Gakdbh  hapfiUtcaUnadenwhodetireattiMttmcB, 
no  maUorvthat  ths  Itranek  ofgwrdmdngmayb€t  and  with  thM 
o^eet  %oiU  make  a  ipecial  feature  ofthe**  Antwort  to  Corre- 
ipondonU"  eolumn.  AU  oemsminieationt  ehould  be  Nearly 
and  eoneisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreaeed  to  the  Sditob  t/  Ths  Gakdbh,  M,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PUBLIBHBE.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  eaeh 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Bdouard  Andr^  belongs  to  the  Jackmannl  section,  and  should 
therefore  be  out  back  each  spring  dose  to  the  old  wood. 
We  cannot  find  t|ie  nsme  of  Clematis  Angelina  mentioned 
in  any  list ;  probably  it  is  a  very  old  sort  that  has  ^ne  out 
of  cultivation,  or  the  name  may  have  been  misread  on  an 
old  label.  From  the  description  of  it  we  should  say  that  it 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  Mme.  £.  Andr4.  As  they 
are  getting  very  tall  and  thin  at  the  base  they  should 
be  cut  back  in  the  early  spring,  not  autumn,  taking  care  to 
avoid  cutting  too  hard  back  into  the  very  old  wood,  or  they 
will  not  start  strongly  again.  When  they  hsve  well  started, 
a  good  top-dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  them. 
Generally  speaking  those  Clematis  that  flower  on  the  young 
trnod  mnn  reijuirB  cutting  back  each  spring  flower  during 
July  Ami  AiL^iitt,  while  those  that  flower  on  the  old  wood 
biwjtii  eiirlii^r  in  the  year,  between  April  and  June. 

O&pden   wall   to  oovep  with  ft>ult   tpeee 

CB^tuuti).  — Plnms  will  succeed  excellently  on  such  a  wall ; 

dessert  Oherriei  also,  and  some  varieties  of  Pears.     We 

advise    tivlnv^d    trees    to    be    planted.      Dessert    Plums: 

DennlttoD's  Huperb  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Guthrie's  Late  Gage, 

R«ine     Clftutlt     de    Bavay,     Purple     Gage,     Transparent 

Lawtkjn'i    Golden,    Jefferson's,   Ickworth   Imp^ra- 

trice,  Kirke's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Bryan- 

ston's  Green  Gage,  and  President,  a  new 

large  purple  Plum  of  great  excellence. 

This  is  classed  as  a  cooking  Plum,  but 

when  grown  on  a  wall  it  is  good  for 

dessert.       Dessert    Cherries    (twelve): 

Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau,  Early    Red 

Btgarreau,    Belle    d'Orleans,    Bigarreau 

Napoleon,  Elton,  Governor  Wood,  May 

Duke,   Early    Purple  Gean,    Bigarreau 

Jaboulay,  White  Heart,  The  Noble,  and 

Black  Eagle.   Dessert  Pears: 

Jargonelle,     Williams'     Bon    Chretien, 

Fondante.  d'Automne,  >  Mme.     Treyve, 

Marie  Loufte,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 

Beurr^  Hardy,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  GIou 

Morceau,  Thompson's  Le  Lectier,  Nou- 

velle  Fulvie,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Ber- 

gamotte  d'Esperen,  Easter  Benrr^,  and 

Mme.    Millet.      The    above    Pears  are 

arranged  in  the  order  of  ripening. 

Rust  on  Chpysanthemum 
foliage  (Jim).— We  have  very  carefully 
Inspected  the  leaves  of  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum that  you  sent  to  us,  and  regret  to 
find,  as  you  suspect,  that  they  are 
attacked  by  the  fungoid  disease  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Chrysanthemum  rust.  Mr.  Massie 
of  Eew  attributes  this  pest  to  overcrowding,  and  if  this  is 
not  so  in  your  case  the  plants  probably  came  to  you  with  the 
disease  upon  them  in  the  spring  or  when  you  acquired  them. 
You  had  better  isolate  the  infested  plants  and  bum  them, 
as  the  disease  so  quickly  and  easily  perpetuates  itself.  The 
remaining  plants  in  your  collection  should  be  sprayed  with 
sulphide  of  potassium,  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  the  latter  in 
a  gallon  of  clear  water.  Do  not  confound  this  remedy  with 
smphate  of  potassium,  as  is  sometimes  done  by  mistake. 
After  flowering  your  plants  should  be  cut  down,  and  all  the 
old  wood  and  foliage  burnt.  The  green  leaf  of  the  young 
growths  should  then  be  sprayed  with  the  same  solution. 
The  glass  house  in  which  the  plants  are  staffed  should  also 
be  sprayed  with  sulphate  of  iron  when  the  plants  have  been 
removed.  This  drastic  treatment  is  necessaiy,  and  is  the 
only  means  of  ridding  your  plants  of  the  pest. 


Roses  and  Ramblers,  is  a  very  charming  retreat,  sod,  vhes 
Judiciously  located,  a  very  picturesque  sdjosct.  T\» 
"Rteianette"  (Ladies'  BIJou  Summer  Houce)itoo  a  imaller 
icale,  and  may  be  either  open  or  enclosed  with  caoopj  isd 
curtains  of  suitable  material.  The  floor  being  raised  above 
ground  is  a  valuable  preventive  of  cold  when  the  aoil  ii  damp. 
These  new  introductions  (with  others  for  limilar  om) 
emanate  from  the  well-known  flrm  of  William  Wood  and 
Son,  Limited,  horticultural  specialists  to  Hii  Majaty,  Wood 
Green,  London. 

Mr.  J.  AMBROSI. 

Mr.  Ambrosk,  having  resisned  his  position  with  Mom. 
Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  in  vboa 
service  he  has  been  for  twenty-nine  years,  is  nov  coo- 
mencing  business  on  his  own  account  as  a  nnneiTinii, 
seed,  plant,  and  bulb  merchant.  Having  had  a  loDfiad 
varied  experience,  Mr.  Ambrose  will  be  glad  to  adriieladM 
and  gentlemen  who  are  laying  out  new  gardent.  Xz. 
Ambrose  Informs  us  that  he  has  acquired  the  stock  d  Ml 
Klngler's  new  Grape  Melton  Constable,  the  result  of  a  cna 
between  Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Hastings. 


Names  of  ulanta.  — IF.  P.— i,  Polemonium  cceru- 
lenm ;  2,  Sedum  spectabile ;  3,  probably  Pnlmonaria  montana ; 
4,  Centaurea  montana ;  5,  Aster  Novi-Belgii  var.  lievigatus  ; 
6,  Centranthtts  ruber ;  7,  Tanacetum  vulgare ;  8,  Ctuysan- 

themum  uliginosum ;  9,  Aster  Robert  Parker. F,  F.— 1, 

Pllea  mnsoosa ;  2,  Selasinella  Martensl ;  3,  Davallia  fljiensis 
plumosa;  4,  Impossible  to  name  positively  from  an  immature 
frond ;  it  may  be  Polypodium  Billardieri ;  5,  Fittonla  Pearcei ; 
6,  Polypodium  pustulatum ;  7,  Pterls  cretica  albo  lineata ;  8, 

Pteris  sermlata  cristate. J.  M.  i>.— Ophiopogon  Jaburan 

variegate. 

Caraatlona  (Fiore).— 1.  Stages  for  Carnations.— The 
best  are  those  made  of  wooden  Uths,  painted  and  open. 
2.  Temperature.— In  winter  for  both  Malmaison  and  Tree 
Carnations  55"  as  a  minimum;  except  in  severe  frosts  it 
might  fall  to  50%  If  the  Malmaisons  are  not  to  be  forced 
merely  keep  the  frost  out.  3.  Picotees.— These  will  flower 
about  the  middle  of  July  if  grown  under  glass.  They  would 
require  a  little  forcing  in  Scotland. 

Various  questions  (K. ). — l,  The  less  a  Glolre  de  Dijon 
Rose  is  pruned  the  greater  will  be  the  yield  of  blossoms. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  pruning  is  limited  to 
the  removal  of  any  old  and  exhausted  shoots,  and  the  long 
ones  retained  in  their  entirety.  If  planted  against  a  wall  or 
in  any  similar  position  this  Is  easily  done,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  if  It  is  grown  in  bush  form,  while  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  treating  a  standard  is  to  bend  over  these  long 
shoots  and  tie  them  to  the  stem  of  the  plant.  So  treated 
they  will  grow  and  flower  from  nearly  every  eye  next 
summer.  2.  The  Clematis  will  in  all  probability  partially 
die  back  in  the  winter,  and  all  the  cutting  needed  will  be 
the  removal  of  any  dead  shoots.  3.  If  the  leaves  of  the  Sea 
Kale  Beet  are  gathered  early  others  will  be  produced,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  first.  4.  The  best  time  to  plant 
AmpelupslB  Veitchl  in  your  climate  is  in  early  spring  before 
the  buds  push  forth  their  new  growth- 

PpunlnflT  of  Clematis  Angelina  and  C.  Mme. 
*^.douap€l    AndPe    (O.    L.    S.    C.).— Clematis    Mme. 


TRADB    NOTBS. 


Garden  Ornamxnt. 

Unpkr  the  title  of  "Garden  Ornament"  a  well-nigh  endless 
array  of  objects  is  comprehended  —  temples,  pagodas, 
summer  houses,  bridges,  rosaries,  pergolas,  arches,  fountains, 
seats,  and  sundials,  ancient  and  modem  art  have  been  requi- 
sitioned, and  almost  every  country  laid  under  tribute  to 
secure  something  new.  We  here  present  two  pictures 
of   distinctly  novel 


Vall's  Bkbtlrcdtk  in  the  Gardkh. 
Most  cultivators  of  planU  and  fruit  under  glsMorifaiia 
warm  walls  at  some  time  or  other  have  had  to  coDteod  vift 
ants,  beetles,  cockroaches,  <fcc.,  and  know  how  diffieolt  tliff 
are  to  exterminate,  especially  when  they  locate  tbemadTs 
under  hot- water  pipes  in  mains  leading  from  the  boiler.  la 
this  case  the  tropical  ant  U  a  serious  foe,  as  they  ofteoairy 
soil  into  positions  and  percolate  into  many  thingi  groviif 
in  pots.  Added  to  this,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Uxf 
carry  many  insecu  about,  causing  much  trouble  by  intn- 
ducing  them  on  fresh  things.  Bad  as  this  is,  it  ii  worn 
where  they  flnd  a  lodging  near  Peach  houses,  sod  it  ii  m 
uncommon  thing  to  see  questions  in  Thi  Oardik  hov  to 

Set  rid  of  thefn  from  Peach  houses  when  In  bloom,  sihc; 
estroy  the  reproductive  organs  and  prevent  the  fruit  fr» 
setting.  Some  years  ago  I  had  much  trouble  in  thli  n;. 
and  sprinkled'  guano  in  the  runs.  Another  temponry 
remedy  was  putting  fresh  meat  bones  down,  and  vben  the 
ants  were  on  them  to  dip  the  bones  In  hot  water.  8oo^ 
lime,  and  a  host  of  other  things  have  been  recommeoded.  I 
have  never  found  anything  effectual  till  thU  sesion,  who  I 
obUined  a  supply  of  Vails  Beetlecute.  I  had  some  toe 
Peaches  and  NecUrines.  When  the  wasps  had  made  a  bok 
or  a  slight  crack  in  the  fruit,  then  the  anU  followed  oo  ud 
did  much  damage,  or  when  the  fruit  was  very  ripe  Umt 
would  attack  them.  But  the  worst  thing*  was  the  daouse 
they  did  to  some  choice  Gage  Plums.  When  Bwtl^; 
came  to  hand  this  was  used  according  to  instracUoM  ^n 
on  the  tins,  namely,  to  sprinkle  it  in  the  ants*  mnt  Ttoi 
was  done  two  nighU  following,  with  the  result  that  ib^ 
all  disappeared  and  caused  no  further  trouble  to  ii>«  ««; 
I  have  never  seen  anything  approaching  it  in  rvsolts.  kwa 
to  this,  it  is  so  clean,  causes  no  smell,  and  is  harmleei  t» 
animaU.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  anU  eating  frslfo 
warm,  dry,  open  walls  should  use  it,  and  by  keeping  It  in 
dry  place  it  U  always  ready  for  use.  In  many  plscsi  e» 
roaches  and  beetles  are  troublesome.  Here,  sgain,  it  «■  J 
used.  Frequently  these  have  to  be  contended  tsii 
kitchens,  Ac,  so  that  a  box  of  this  is  always  m^w* 
shMild  be  kept  with  other  things  for  garden  use.  1  ejlj 
to  give  mv  testimony  to  its  beneficial  effect.— JOHX  wm 
Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

Catalogues  Recsived. 
Hardy  American  PlanU.—Uessn.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mi», 
U.S.A.  . 

/loses.— Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slo^, 
Hardy  PlanU.— Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  HIU,  »■ 
novelties.— VL.  Herb,  Naples,  lUly. 

OARDBNINO   APPOINTMBNT. 

Lord  KoeRBKRrs  New  Gardiner. 
Mr.  James  MacGreoor,   head  gardener  to  the  Dub  ■ 
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structures  which  appear 
to  be  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  ordinary  summer 
houses.  No.  1  (styled  a 
"Resiance")  provides 
amply  on  the  ground  floor 
and  also  on  the  balcony 
floor  for  social  functions. 
Round  the  interior  of  the 
ground  floor  apartment 
there  mav  be  an  annular 
water  tank  for  fresh  water 
or  marine  specimens.  The 
main  feature  of  this  form 
of  aquarium  is  that  it 
affords  the  fish  an  endless 
swim.  In  the  "  Resiance  " 
(No.  1),  if  with  aquarium, 
admiuion  is  obtained  by 
descending  steps  outside 
passaflte  below  tank,  and 
ascending  steps  inside,  the 
view  of  the  aquarium  being 
taken  from  the  inner  side 
of  the  annular  tank.  The 
ground  floor  chamber  is 
also  well  adapted  for  a 

fernery.  The  balcony  chamber  is  m«de  to  revolve  upon  a 
central  perpendicular  column.  Thus  it  mav  be  moved  to 
keep  its  open  side  towards  the  sun  (for  sun  bathing)  or  for 
viewing  different  prospects  under  varying  conditions  of  light 
and  shade.  An  astronomical  telescope  may  be  conveniently 
mounted  in  this  chamber  for  night  observations,  without 
undue  exposure.  A  "Resiance"  of  this  description,  sur- 
rounded with   its  circular  pergola  clothed  with  climbing 


Atholl,  Dunkeld  House.  Dunkeld,  Perth,  has  he«*»^£ 
to  Uke  charge  of  Lord  Rosebery's  gardens  at  MentjKW'* 
position  rendered  vacant  through  the  death  of  Mr. «-- 
Smith. 

%•  The  Yearly  Suhteription  to  The  Gardes  m  ^^^ 
m.;  toreiqn^l7s.6d. 
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PRUNING    ROSES. 

ROSE  pruning  is  always  an  important 
and  often  a  little-understood  matter 
among  amateur  growers,  and  it  is 
^  not  surprising  that  a  large  audience 
assembled  to  hear  the  lecture  given 
by  M.  Viviand  Morel  before  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  Tuesday  last  As  M. 
Morel's  remarks  were  the  result  of  observa- 
tions  upon  Rose  culture  in  France,  and  also  in 
many  cases  applied  to  Roses  upon  their  own 
roots,  iubtead  of  budded  upon  other  stocks, 
they  cannot  be  put  into  practice  in  this  country 
without  some  consideration  of  our  different 
climatic  conditions.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
M.  Morel's  remarks  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
value  to  those  who  heard  them,  if  only  by  way 
of  suggesting  new  methods  that  may  or  may 
not  prove  to  be  worth  retaining. 

M.  Morel  considered  semi-dwarf  bushes  to 
be  the  best  form  of  all ;  suckers  were  then  not 
troublesome,  the  stems  become  woody,  and  the 
plants  live  to  a  good  age.  Splendid  specimens 
of  Teas  and  Noisettes  might  be  grown  in  this 
form.  Natural  bushes  were  also  recommended, 
bat  all  varieties  are  not  equally  suitable,  and 
Iiom  the  point  of  view  of  most  Rose  growers 
it  is  a  serious  drawback  to  learn  that  four  or 
five  years  are  required  to  form  a  good  speci- 
men. M.  Morel  had  a  good  word  to  say  for 
weeping  Roses ;  these  he  strongly  recom- 
mended. Those  varieties  with  long,  pliant 
shoots  should  be  chosen  ;  Teas  and  Noisettes 
made  excellent  weeping  Roses.  Aim^e  Vibert, 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
fluid  Reine  Marie  Henriette  were  mentioned  as 
l>eing  particularly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
They  should  be  budded  on  the  Briar  stock 
some  2  metres  from  the  ground,  and  great  care 
in  planting  is  necessary.  Budding  is  done  in 
August,  and  in  spring  the  shoots  are  pinched 
when  about  15  centimetres  long.  They  are  then 
left  untouched  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
In  the  following  spring  the  shoots  are  thinned 
out  to  about  a  dozen,  and  the  third  year  they 
are  trained  to  a  hoop  so  as  to  produce  a  head  of 
the  desired  form.  M.  Morel  said  that  the 
time  of  year  for  pruning  Roses  depends  upon, 
iSrstly,  the  species  or  variety  to  be  pruned  ; 
a^condly,  the  object  in  view ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
^limate.  The  non-Perpetual  Roses,  as  Provence, 
d)amask,  kc.,  should  be  pruned  after  flowering 
^  July,  and  again  in  February  or  March. 
^\ie  Perpetuals,  as  Teas,  Noisettes,  Hybrid 
^eas,  &c.,  are  generally  pruned  from  February 
to  March   in    the    colder    parts   of    France. 


Around  Lyons  many  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
are  pruned  in  August,  covered  with  frames  so 
as  to  encourage  growth,  and  the  plants  bloom 
again  in  November. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Rose  pruning  is 
that  it  enables  the  worker  either  to  retard 
or  advance  the  time  of  flowering,  the  Roses 
first  pruned  will,  in  the  absence  of  unusual 
conditions,  be  the  first  to  bloom. 

Autumn-pruned  Roses  flower  before  those 
pruned  in  spring;  this  cannot,  however,  be 
safely  practised  on  Roses  grown  out  of  doors 
in  England  on  account  of  our  late  spring  frosts, 
which  would  almost  certainly  cripple  the 
young  growths. 

M.  Morel  described  a  large  bed  of  Roses  in 
his  garden  kept  in  almost  perpetual  bloom  by 
adopting  the  following  method  of  pruning. 
The  plants  forming  the  outside  row  of  the  bed 
were  pruned  close  to  the  ground,  those  in  the 
next  row  were  pruned  less  closely,  and  so  on 
with  each  row  until  the  plants  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed  were  reached ;  upon  these  one  or  two 
shoots  were  left  unpruned,  and  simply  bent 
down  to  the  height  of  those  in  the  highest  row. 
Thus  the  Roses  in  the  centre  flowered  first,  and 
were  followed  in  succession  by  the  other  rows, 
the  outside  plants  that  were  cut  down  almost 
tu  the  ground  being  the  last  to  bloom.  M. 
Morel  mentioned  that  a  succession  of  bloom 
might  be  obtained  from  a  single  plant  by 
following  the  same  method  of  treatment. 


KEW    NOTES. 


Two  Late  •  flowerikg  Saxifbaoas. 
Although  an  extensive  family  with  a  wide  distri- 
bution, this  senus  does  not  exhibit  much  variation 
in  the  time  offloweriog  of  the  different  species,  most 
of  which  bloom  in  the  spriog.  The  two  following 
are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  do  not 
produce  their  flowers  till  the  autumn,  thus  helpiog 
to  prolong  the  flowering  season  in  a  dull  time 
when  roost  things  are  decaying. 

8.  Fartunei, — A  pretty  half-hardy  perennial  with 
large  panisles  of  white  flowers  borne  on  stout 
reddish  stems,  which  rise  in  profusion  from 
rosettes  of  green  leaves.  These  leaves  are  reni- 
form  cordate  in  shape,  lobed  and  laciniately 
toothed.  The  flowers  are  peculiar  on  account  of 
the  unequal  length  of  the  narrow  petals,  some 
being  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  others. 
Some  of  the  petals  are  also  irregularly  toothed.  A 
native  of  China,  it  was  introduced  into  cultivation 
in  1863. 

S.  cortusae/olia. —  Somewhat  similar  to  the 
above,  with  rather  smaller  flowers  and  entire 
petals.  The  branches  of  the  panicle  are  more 
slender,  and,  with  the  leaves,  are  more  or  less 
covered  with  coarse  cellular  hairs.  Of  the  two 
this  is  the  more  floriferous,  but  both  are  desirable 


plants.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  collected  on  th^ 
central  mountains  of  Japan  in  1880  by  Mr.  Mariee,. 
who  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitoh,  in  whose  nursery  it 
flowered  in  1883.  Also  a  native  of  China,  it  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Yunnan  growing  on  rooks 
at  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

COLCUICUM  PBOCUBRBNS. 

This  useful  little  plant,  with  flowers  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  the  common  Meadow  Saffron 
C.  antnmnale,  but  rather  smaller  in  size,  is  now  ii» 
full  beauty,  doing  its  best  to  brighten  the  rock 
garden  or  border,  and  extending  the  period  during; 
which  we  are  indebted  to  members  of  this  genus 
for  an  autumn  display.  It  was  introduced  from 
Asia  Minor,  where  it  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Smyrna  several  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
Merendera  sobolifera,  the  corms  of  which  havo 
the  same  branching  form  but  differ  from  it  in  time 
of  blooming,  the  Merendera  being  a  spring- 
flowering  plant,  its  leaves  appearing  oonourrently 
with  the  flowers.  It  is  also  offered  this  year  by 
Continental  nurserymen  under  the  name  ot 
C.  montanuro,  the  well-known  spring-flowering 
species. 

Abtimisia  lactiflora. 

This  genus  does  not  contain  many  ornamental 
plants  amongst  the  stronger-growing  section,  tho6&< 
nnding  most  favour  belongine  to  the  smaller 
silvery -leaved  alpine  species.  The  above  specie?^ 
however,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
being  quite  a  handsome  plant,  with  its  loosely 
branching  stems  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet  or^ 
7  feet,  terminating  in  large  compound  panicles  of 
white  flowers  not  unlike  a  giant  Spirea  in 
appearance.  Without  the  strong  smell  which  ia 
characteristic  of  many  members  of  this  family,  its- 
leaves  are  somewhat  like  those  of  our  native- 
Muewort  A.  vulgaris,  to  which  species  it  is 
evidently  wrongly  referred  to  as  a  synonym  in 
the  **  Index  Kewensis."  The  leaves,  however,  ar^ 
much  thinner  in  texture  and  without  the  whit& 
tomentum  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  while  the- 
flowers  and  inflorescence  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  that  specieR.  Dr.  Henry,  who  found  it- 
in  the  province  of  Hupeh  in  China,  says  that  it- 
grows  in  very  moist  places,  generally  on  th» 
margins  of  streams.  The  present  plant  was  raised 
from  seeds  collected  by  Messrs.  James  Yeitch  and 
Son's  collector,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  in  Western  China, 
and  its  late-flowering  habit  should  make  it  a. 
uReful  plant  for  grouping  near  water  for  autumn 
effect.  W.  Irving. 


NOTES  OF   THE  WEEK. 


FOKTHCOMINO  EVENTS. 

November  2.— Truro  Chrysanthemum  Show  (two- 
days). 

November  3.— Southampton  (two  days)  and 
West  of  England  (two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

November  4. — Hi^hgate  (three  days),  Kent- 
County  (two  days),  Caraiff  (two  dayp),  Hereford 
(two  days),  Ascot  (two  days),  and  Northampton 
(two  days)  Horticultural  Shows. 

November  9 —St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

November  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society 'a- 
Drill  Hall  Meeting ;  meeting  of  committees  at 
12  noon  ;  lecture  upon  merit  and  demerit  of  size  in 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  National  Chrysan- 
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themum  Society's  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
<three  days) ;  Devizes  and  Oxford  Chrysanthemum 
Shows. 

November  11. — Baxton,  Reading,  Liverpool  (two 
days),  Hampton,  Winchester  (two  days),  and 
Banbury  (two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows  ;  East 
Anslian  Horticultural  Club  Meeting. 

iTovember  13. — Blackburn  (two  days),  Leicester 
<two  days),  Sheffield  (two  days),  and  Leeids  Paxton 
<two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

A  National  Potato  Society.— i  was 

pleased  to  read  in  Thx  Qabdkn  last  week  that  an 
effort  is  beins  made  to  form  a  National  Potato 
Society,  which,  if  carried  out  on  the  lines  suggested, 
would  he  of  great  practical  value  to  cultivators  and 
to  the  public  generally.  Trials  conducted  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  would  not  only  be  a  test  of 
varieties,  but  would  enable  growers  to  discover 
those  sorts  beat  suited  for  that  particular  locality  ; 
Also  a  great  show  annually  in  London  of  such  an 
important  subject  as  the  Potato  would  greatly 
increase  the  interest  in  its  cultivation.  Those  of 
OS  who  from  year  to  year  visited  and  exhibited  at 
the  old  Litemational  Potato  show  gained  many  an 
object-lesson.— J.  H.  Ridgewell,  The  GurdenSy 
mear  Siaton,  Cambridge. 

National   Chpysanthemum 

Society's  oatalogrue.— We  have  received 
the  supplement  to  the  Jubilee  edition  of  this 
catalogue.  It  contains  selected  lists  of  the  best 
<3hrysanthemums  of  all  types,  viz.,  incurved, 
Japanese,  Japanese  incurved,  Japanese  hairy, 
renexed,  large  Anemone,  Japanese  Anemone, 
Pompons,  Pompon  Anemones,  singles,  earlies, 
epidery,  plumeo,  feathery,  fantastic,  decorative, 
and  market.  The  colour  of  each  variety  is  given. 
There  is  also  an  alphabetical  list  of  new  Chrysan- 
themums raised  and  sent  out  since  the  spring  of 
1896. 

Unnaean  Society— Opening:  of  the 

BCBSlon* — The  papers  to  be  read  at  the  first 
meeting  of  tbe  session  1903-4  on  Thursday 
oextj  at  8  p.m.,  will  be  the  following: — 
**The  Structure  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Bracken 
^Pteris  aquilina)  in  Relation  to  Environment,'*  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle,  F.L.S.  ;  "On  the  Life  History 
of  a  new  Monophlebus  from  India,  with  a  Note  on 
that  of  a  Vedaliapredaceous  upon  it,  with  Remarks 
•on  the  Monophlebinffi  of  the  Indian  Region," 
by  Mr.  E.  P.  Stebbing,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  Exhibi- 
tions : — The  frontal  bones  of  a  horse,  showing  a 
pair  of  rudimentary  horns,  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Ride- 
wood,  F.L.S. ;  Preparations  and  slides  illustrating 
the  occurrence  of  Mycorhiza  in  Coal-Measure 
plants,  by  Professor  F.  E.  Weiss,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.  ; 
Photographs  illustrating  the  pollination  of  flowers, 
by  Mr.  B.  H.  Bentley,  F.L.S.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  eight  o'clock. 

Presentation    to    Mp.    Latham.— 

Personal  friends  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
sixty  attended  a  complimentary  dinner  given  to 
Mr.  Latham  at  the  Colonade  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  inst.,  when  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
beautifully  illuminated  address  and  a  purse  of  gold 
on  his  retirement  from  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
Gardens  after  a  service  of  thirty  years.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  V.M.H.,  who  was  supported  on  his  right 
by  the  guest  of  the  evening  and  Mr.  Humphreys, 
the  new  curator,  and  on  his  left  by  E.  Martineau, 
Esq.,  and  Professor  Hillhouse.  Mr.  Martineau,  a 
city  councillor,  had  known  Mr.  Latham  all  his 
life,  and  in  presenting  him  with  the  address  and 
purse  of  gold,  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  Mr. 
Latham's  personal  worth,  and  mentioned  the  way 
he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  by  his  unassuming  manner  and  courteous 
«nd  kindly  ways.  He  mentioned  the  many- 
aidedness  of  his  character  as  an  expert  gardener, 
botanist,  hybridist,  and  of  his  love  and  knowledge 
of  British'  plants,  and  Ferns  more  especially. 
Professor  Hillhouse,  who  had  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Latham  in  the  management  of  the  garden  as 
honorary  secretary  for  twenty-one  years,  also 
spoke  in  kindly  and  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr. 
Xiatham's  services  to  horticulture  at  tbe  gardens, 
■as  well  as  in  connexion  with  the  Gardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  and  the  creat  autumn  fruit 
•and  Chrysanthemum  show  and  other  societies  in 


the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham.  Others  present 
spoke  in  the  same  terms  of  Mr.  Latham's  worth 
as  a  friend,  always  on  the  look  out  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  a  kind  action  or  saying  a  kind 
word  to  those  he  came  in  contact  with.  A  pleasant 
illustration  of  this  side  of  his  character  was 
instanced  by  a  letter  the  chairman  had  received 
from  the  head  of  the  Parks  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  America,  which  he  read  to  the 
meeting.  He  had  been  Mr.  Latham's  pupil  many 
years  ago  in  the  North  of  England.  The  letter  is 
worth  reproducing  as  indicating  faithfully  the 
spirit  which  has  actuated  Mr.  Latham  throughout 
his  life  in  dealing  with  those  with  whom  he  has 
come  in  contact.  Many  are  those  now  filling 
honourable  and  good  positions  in  the  gardening 
world  who  owe  their  success  entirely  to  his 
kindness  and  encouragement :  **  Dear  Sir, — I  learn 
from  the  English  horticultural  papers  that  it  is 
proposed  to  give  a  complimentary  dinner  and 
testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Latham,  in  recognition 
of  his  long  and  valuable  services  to  horticulture 
and  as  a  tribute  to  his  fine  personal  qualities.  I 
am  most  heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  movement 
to  do  honour  to  Mr.  Latham.  It  is  about  forty 
years  since  I  last  saw  him,  yet  I  have  never 
forgotten  when,  as  a  raw  garden  lad,  I  was  lead 
by  his  enthusiasm  and  by  his  kindly  interest  in 
me  to  feel  that  there  was  pomething  more  in 
gardening  than  the  drudgery  I  had  hitherto  found. 
By  making  me  his  occasional  companion  on 
botanical  excursions  he  awoke  in  me  a  love  for  the 
wild  plants  of  the  woods  and  fields.  Since  then, 
in  renewing  and  extending  their  acquaintance, 
some  of  the  pleaeantest  hours  of  my  life  have  been 
spent.  Thus  a  feeling  of  gratitude  is  mingled  with 
my  desire  to  see  Mr.  Latham  honoured,  and  I  hope 
that  he  will  yet  long  enjoy  the  esteem  and  good 
wishes  of  his  many  friends. — Yours  sincerely, 
J.  A.  Pettiorbw.".  Mr.  Latham  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  in  very  feeling  terms  to  all  his 
friends  for  their  kindness.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme of  music  waq  provided,  and  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  evening  spent. 

Foup  Sweet  Peas,  1908.— Of  all  Sweet 

Peas  of  recent  date  I  need  hardly  mention  Dorothy 
Eckford,  which  was  seen  this  year,  despite  all  the 
wet  and  frost,  quite  fulfilling  everything  one  could 
expect.  Agnes  Johnstone,  a  very  lovely  variety 
and  strong  grower,  was  rather  spoilt  by'  wet,  but 
next  season  it  ought  to  stand  well.  Lord  Rosebery, 
a  Pea  of  1902,  did  well,  and  is  worth  growing. 
Mrs.  W.  Wright,  a  grand  and  most  beautiful 
variety,  but  hardly  substantiated  yet,  and  apt  to 
sport  in  a  bad  year,  should  make  a  mark  in  1904. 
Oi  full  giant  size  and  of  exquisite  colouring,  it  has 
hardly  been  seen  on  the  exhibition  table ;  but  I 
am  sure  all  who  try  the  same  in  the  coming  spring 
will  be  most  pleased  with  the  result. — Cha&les 
William  Crosby,  Dorking. 
The    Lady    "Warwick    Collesre,— 

On  Saturday,  October  24,  the  first  council  meeting 
was  held  at  the  new  home  of  tbe  college,  Studley 
Castle,  near  Birmingham,  and  the  college  formally 
opened.  The  Countess  of  Warwick  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  and  Lady 
Hertford,  and  others.  Studley  Castle,  with  its 
well  wooded  gardens  and  grounds  and  extensive 
farm  lands,  is  much  more  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  college  than  were  the  hostels  at  Reading. 
There  are  now  some  forty  students,  who  appear 
thoroughly  to  enjoy  their  new  home.  There  is 
scope  at  Studley  for  the  very  best  gardening,  and 
Lady  Warwick  and  the  college  authorities  are  to 
be  oonsratulated  upon  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
delightful  estate.  A  full  report  of  the  meeting, 
&C. ,  appears  elsewhere. 
Slaugrhtep  of  Bpltlsh  birds.— It  is 

distressing  to  find  that  the  slaughter  of  British 
birds  continues  with  unabated  energy,  in  spite  of 
close  seasons  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  A  bird^seller 
in  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  was  recently  fined 
403.  and  costs  for  keeping  sixty  linnets  in  a  cage 
measuring  about  12  inches  by  9  inches  by  6  inches, 
four  of  the  birds  being  found  dead,  two  with  legs 
broken,  and  most  of  the  others  in  a  dazed  con- 
dition. The  ease  is  a  revelation  for  thousands  of 
I  people  who  live  in  the  country,  especially  in  those 
I  districts  within  a  twenty-mile  radius  of  Loudon, 


who  are  mourning  the  steady  decreass  in  musbai 
of  all  sorts  of  wild  birds  and  the  thmteoed 
annihilation  of  many  species.  The  county  ooandk 
should  wake  up  to  a  sense  of  their  duties.  Aitka 
Duke  of  Bedford  pointed  out  in  his  last  addiea  to 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds:  "Udjib 
the  county  councils  utilise  their  powers  of  sU-the. 
year-round  protection,  and  the  police  enforce  the 
law,  bird-catchers  will  continue  to  jppme  i^ 
trade  with  profit  to  themselves."  Without  tk 
active  support  of  these  local  bodies  the  work  dtb 
society's  watchers  is  almost  useless. 
MP.  Robert  Sydenham,— It  its m 

pleasure  to  hear  from  this  well-known  botti- 
culturist  that  the  journey  to  Cape  Town  hiaeon. 
pletely  restored  his  health.  Mr.  Sydenham  nttm 
shortly  to  Birmingham. 

Llllum  aupatum  at  Chopley  Wood. 

Mrs.  Gilliat,  Chorley  Wood  Cedars,  Bidaiai. 
worth,  writes :  *'  A  Lilium  auratnm  planted  it  tka 
edge  of  a  small  clump  of  Rhododendroni  ii  opt 
flowering  (September  28)  for  the  second  seuooiii 
bearing  thirty-four  magnificent  blooms  oo  cm 
sulk.'^ 

Culture  of  hapdy  tpee  and  buh 

ft?UltS.— Mr.  £.  Kemp  Toogood,  F.L&,  ci 
Southampton  is  the  author  of  this  booklet,  vbk 
contains  plain  and  practical  information  spooa 
important  subject.  There  are  chapters  opi 
grafting,  pruning,  diseases,  tree  sorgerr,  mi 
spraying,  in  addition  to  cultural  notes,  and  mij 
useful  illustrations  are  given  throughout  the  book. 

Con  1 1  n  en  t  al      Chpysanthemuni 

shows. — The  following  are  annonnced  for 
November :  Paris,  4th  to  11th;  Lille,  6thto9tk; 
Fontainebleau,  7th,  8th,  and  9th ;  Bordesu,  otk 
to  12th ;  Troyes,  6th  to  9th  ;  Orl^ns,  12th  (o 
17th ;  Toulouse,  12th  to  16th ;  Blois,  5th  u>8tk; 
Chaumont,  14th  to  16th  ;  Valenciennes,  I4(li; 
Pau,  7th  to  9th ;  Geneva,  October  29  to  Novsmberl; 
Cologne,  6th  to  13th. 

The  pecent   grapdeneps*  dinner.- 

Mr.  A.  Dean,  the  hon.  secretary,  writes:  "Kindly 
permit  me  to  trespass  once  more  on  yoor  spsn  u 
mention  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  dinner  coomittii 
held  at  the  Horticultural  Club  on  I'uecdsyliid 
financial  statement  was  presented,  showing  liit 
the  income  reached  £121  158.  and  the  ezpeoiiai 
£109  10s.  Id.  ;  that  left  as  balance  in  the  hodiof 
the   treasurer    the    sum    of    £12   4s.   lid.  Tbt 
amount  it  was  agreed  should  be  given  as  doottifli 
—to  the  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Fund  £8  SL.iai 
£4  to  the  Orphan  Fund,  the  committee  8ubteiibii( 
the  deficiency.    The  work  of  the  promuten  » 
absolutely  voluntary.    Very  cordial  votes  of  thiab 
were  given  to  the  Horticultural  Club  for  kindly 
accommodation,  to  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Em).i 
for  his  munificent  liberality,   to  Visconnt  Du- 
cannon  for  so  genially  presiding  at  the  dinner,  to 
Messrs.  James  veitch  and  Sons  for  their  spkodid 
table  decorations,  to  the  Horticultural  Pn«  {or 
many  kind  notices,  and  to  the  ofiSoers.    A  wnpb 
picture  of  the  dinner,  taken  by  flashlight  by  Frulw 
and  Young,  was  regarded  by  all  as  preseotiog  i 
splendid  pictorial  memento  of  a  singularly  intereit- 
ing  gathering." 

Abepdeen     Royal     Hoptloultum 

SOOiety.—The  annual  business  meeting  of  w 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Aberdeen  was  Wd 
in  that  city  on  the  19th  inst.,  and  was  presided 
over  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  report  of  the 
treasurer  was  not  of  such  a  favourable  oators sen 
former  years,  there  being  an  adverse  balsnceof 
£79  lis.  9d.  on  the  year's  working.  Thiii  wii 
mainly  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  nambsr  of  w 
members  and  in  the  attendance  at  the  show.  IiJ 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  re-elected  chairmsn  uA 
Mr.  J.  Leith  vice-chairman.  Mr.  J.  B.  ^'•°"*j 
Union  Street,  was  also  reappointed  secretary  iw 
treasurer,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
as  acting  directors:  —  Professional  gardeneci: 
Messrs.  A.  Duncan,  J.  M'Kay,  S.  Robertson,  uA 
J.  Sim.  Market  gardeners :  Messrs. W.  Andertoo, 
A.  Paterson,  J.  Paterson,  and  J.  Smith.  Knuwy 
men  and  florists  :  Messrs.  W.  Adam,  A.  M.  Cocker, 
W.  Camming,  and  W.  A.  Dustan.  AmsteBnj 
Messrs.  A.  Gillespie,  J.  Lennie,  G.  Maitland,  u^ 
D.  Simpson.  Working  classes :  Messrs.  A  Begg,  J- 
Duncan,  J.  M'Laren,  and  W.  Taggart. 
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Heliopsia  IsbvIb  and  B.  Ladhams.— 

I  caoDot  agree  with  recent  notes  which  have  ap- 
peared in  praise  of  H.  1.  H.  B.  Ladhams,  and  I  see 
nothing  of  the  grace  of  form  of  which  Mr.  Mol^- 
neux  writes.  Side  by  side  with  the  older  H.  laevis, 
the  newer  form  is  decidedly  coarse.  Soil  and  sitna- 
tioD  may  make  a  difference,  of  coarse,  but  as 
grown  here  I  infinitely  prefer  H.  l<evis,  thongh 
both  have  grown  well  enough.  If  I  had  to 
discard  one  or  the  other  it  certainly  would  not  be 
the  last-named.— J.  C.  T.,  Shipley  Hall  Gardens. 

MartfiTOldS   In    pots.  — Some    plants   of 

African  and  also  of  the  striped  French  Marigolds 

BOW  in  fall  bloom  in  my  cold  house  are  the  admira- 

Xion  of  all  who  see  them.    They  were  late  seedlings, 

and,  as  they  were  not  likely  to  get  into  bloom 

until  the  frost  came,  I  put  them  into  6-inch  pots, 

which  they  have  filled  with  roots  and  are  bloomins 

with  remarkable  freedom.     The  stiff,  rigid,  and 

erect  character  of  the  African  Marigold  renders 

them  best  adapted  for   pot  culture.      They  are 

about   3   feet   m   height.      The   French    striped 

▼arietiee  make  large  bushes,  but  the  weight  of  the 

blooms  cause  the  stems  to  bend  down.    A  few 

plants  of  the  orange  African  Marigold  would  go 

well  with  Chrjrsanthemums  in  a  conservatory. 

Anirelonla  lerpandiflopa  alba.— What 

I  recently  saw  growing  at  the  Norfolk  nurseries  of 

Messrs.  Hobbies  and   Co.,  Dereham,   under  the 

above  name  is  a  white-flowered  form  of  the  South 

American  Angelonia  ffrandiflora,  a  pretty  stove 

tobaceous  perennial  of  easy  cultivation.     I  find  in 

the  catalogue  of  Mr.  E.  Benarv  a  grandiflora  (lilac) 

and  the  pure  white  form  which  has  been  obtained 

>y  Mr.  Benary.     The  white  form  makes  a  graceful 

greenhouse  plant,  and  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  an 

AflDatenr  on  the  look  out  for  novelties  would  find  it 

sMtiflfying  to  cultivate.     There  are  a  few  species  or 

Asb^species  forming  the  genus,  but  the  new  large- 

ilowered  white  form  appears  to  be  the  best.— R.  I). 

BoBnninfiThausenla      albiflopa.    — 

Althoogb  in  cultivation  in  1832  when  a  figure  was 
published  in  "Hooker's  Exotic  Flora ''under  the 
Mme  of  Rata  albiflora,  this  plant  is  comparatively 
Txre  in  gardens.  At  the  present  time  (in  mid- 
October)  it  is  in  full  beauty  with  its  light  graceful 
habit  and  numerous  small  white  flowers.  It  is  a 
moDOtypic  genus  closely  allied  to  the  common  Rue, 
distributed  over  the  temperate  Himalayas  from 
Marri  to  Sikkim,  common  in  China,  and  also  found 
OD  the  central  mountains  of  Japan.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb  attaining  the  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  with 
bipionate  glaucous  alternate  leaves  and  flowers  in 
eoopound  terminal  leafy  panided  cymes.  The 
indUvidual  flowers  are  small,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
balf  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  great  number  produced.  Perfectly 
hmrdy  in  suitable  positions,  which  should  be  in 
psrtial  shade,  as  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  woods,  it  is  a 
plant  worthy  of  more  extended  cultivation.  The 
cT-ushed  leaves  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
aknd  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Henry  Collet  states  in  his 
**  Flora  of  Simla"  that  the  plant  is  known  among 
trlie  hillnien  as  "Pissu  mar,"  the  flea  killer,— W. 

XSYING. 

A  new  Lettuce— The  Stasrhopn.— 

TFhose  who  saw  the  splendid  exhibit  of  Lettuces 
akt  Westminster  on  the  15th  ult.  from  Messrs. 
Dickson  and  Robinson  of  Manchester  will  remem- 
Iwr  that  some  of  the  sorts  staged  were  both  novel 
and  good.  In  particular  the  Staghom  was  a 
distinct  Cabbage  variety,  and  well  worth  special 
notice.  This  variety  was  also  staged  at  the  recent 
Chiswick  show,  but  not  in  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion, as  with  so  many  exhibits  it  is  difficult  to  see 
bIL  Though  on  this  occasion  the  Staghom  received 
an  award  of  merit  it  will  certainly  be  worth  a 
higher  award  if  it  is  as  hardy  as  it  anpears  to  be. 
In  appearance  it  is  not  unlike  an  Endive,  and  the 
leaves,  being  much  cut,  will  make  it  the  more  valu- 
able for  the  salad  bowl  The  plants  heart  freely,  and 
are  by  no  means  coarse ;  indeed,  this  Lettuce  may  be 
^nued  shapely,  and  the  quality  is  excellent,  not 
iuilike  a  well-grown  Green  Curled  Endive,  but  not 
BO  bitter.  In  my  opinion  the  Staghom  will  be 
largely  grown  in  private  gardens  as  a  salad,  both 
for  its  good  quality  and  appearance.  Other  new 
Borts  were  worth  notice,  but  none  were  so  distinct 
M  the  Staghom.    Of  excellent  quality  was  the  new 


Lord  Kitchener,  a  Cabbage  variety  of  verjr  compact 
growth  and  of  splendid  ouality.  I  consider  that 
this  and  the  one  noted  ai)ove  are  excellent  addi- 
tions.—O.  Wythm. 

Cookaoomb  Olaaffow  prtze.— Reply- 
ins  to  **  A.  P.  H."  (page  246,  October  10),  who 
asKs  by  whom  the  strain  of  Glasgow  Prize  Cooks- 
comb  was  originated,  I  believe  Mr.  A.  MoLachlan, 
gardener  to  Mr.  C.  8.  Caird  of  Dunsournly,  near 
Greenock,  was  the  recoffuised  introducer,  and  it 
was  in  the  eighties  (and  before)  known  in  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  as  McLachlan's  Glasgow 
Prize  Cockscomb.  Combs  of  36  inches  to  39  inches, 
tip  to  tip,  were  often  staged  at  the  Glasgow  flower 
show,  and  of  fine  colour  and  form  as  well. — A. 
Hope,  Exeter. 

Midlothian  Potato  inspeotion.— A 

very  interesting  inspection  of  the  Potatoes  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hawthomden,  Midlothian, 
for  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Scarlett  of  Edinburgh,  took 
place  on  the  10th  inst.,  when  a  party  of  about 
sixty  took  advantage  of  Mr.  Scarlett's  kind  invita- 
tion, going  by  rail  to  Hawthomden  Station,  and 
proceeding  to  two  of  the  farms.  The  members  of 
the  party  were  much  interested  in  the  results 
obtained,  there  being,  as  a  rale,  an  increase  in  the 
crop  over  last  year,  while  there  was  less  disease 
visible  than  was  expected.  The  party  had  also  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  specimens  from  the  crops 
growing  on  other  farms  for  Mr.  Scarlett,  which 
were  displayed  in  a  hall,  while  boiled  Potatoes 
were  also  provided  to  test  the  cooking  qualities. 
Mr.  Davie,  of  Messrs.  Davie  and  Co. ,  m  Hadding- 
ton, thanked  Mr.  Scarlett  on  behalf  of  the  companv 
for  his  kindness,  and  Mr.  Scarlett  briefly  replied. 
— 8.  Aknott. 
Rhus  cotinoideBin  autumn.— Among 

other  things  the  year  1903  will  be  remembered  as 
one  in  which  the  autumn  tints  of  trees  and  shrabs 
were  conspicuously  absent.  A  walk  through  a  park 
or  garden  now  will  reveal  none  of  the  lovely  tints, 
whose  colour  descriptions  a  pen  cannot  usually 
adequately  convejr,  that  make  autumn  the 
favourite  season  of  many.  All  around  the  leaves 
of  both  forest  trees  and  garden  shrubs  are  hardly 
less  green  than  in  summer  time.  Less  attractive 
they  certainly  are,  for  while  the  autumnal  tints 
have  not  developed,  the  green  has  everywhere  lost 
its  freshness,  and  in  some  cases  has  tnmed  toaduU 
and  dirty  brown.  So  they  will  remain  until  the 
first  frost  brings  them  fluttering  to  the  ground. 
Surrounded  by  such  a  monotone  of  colour  it  is 
pleasant  to  tum  to  a  plant  which,  even  in  this 
unparalleled  season,  can  still  burst  forth  in  its  full 
autumn  beauty,  namely,  Rhus  cotinoidee,  the 
Chittam  Wood  of  Southem  United  States.  It 
makes  a  brilliant  bit  of  colour  in  an  otherwise  dull 
and  sombre  shrabbery.  Some  of  the  leaves  are 
rich  yellow,  others  are  margined  with  red,  while 
most  are  margined  and  veined  with  a  delightful 
blending  of  all  their  colours.  A  plant  some  12  feet 
high  is  a  striking  object  at  this  season,  and  in  Kew 
Gardens  there  are  several  such. 

Cyphomandpa  ftpafiTPans,— The  Tree 

Tomato  (C^phomandra  betacea)  is  occasionally 
referred  to  in  Thb  Gasdbn,  but  to  judge  from  the 
scarcity  of  notes  concerning  another  species,  C. 
fragrans,  this  is  not  nearly  so  well  known.  To 
some  extent  probably  this  is  accounted  for  by  its 
not  fruiting  under  cultivation  in  this  country  as  C. 
betacea  does.  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made 
to  fertilise  the  flowers,  and  also  to  cross-fertilise 
them  with  the  Tree  Tomato,  but  so  far  no  successful 
result  has  been  recorded.  Notwithstanding  the 
non-production  of  fruit,  C.  fragrans  is  a  plant  that 
is  well  worth  space  in  a  large  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatorv.  It  needs  to  be  planted  in  a  border,  for, 
like  C.  betacea,  it  makes  vigorous  growth.  The 
leathery  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  rich 
dark  green  above,  and  pale  green  below.  The 
curious  drooping  flowers  which  are  freely  produced 
are  perhaps  best  described  as  inverted  um-shaped. 
The  perianth  segments  recurve  at  the  end,  and 
are  violet-colourM.  The  flowers  possess  a  distinct 
and  pleasins  scent.  Although  when  young  their 
colour  is  vi^et,  with  age  they  become  dull  yellow. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew 
some  12  feet  or  more  high,  forming,  in  fact,  a  large 
bush.    The  long  vigorous  shoots  are  pruned  hard 


back  annually;  in  fact,  the  cultural  treatment 
advised  on  several  occasions  in  Thx  Garden  suits 
C.  fragrans  also. 

The  Sea  Buckthorn  as  a  tree.— 

Near  the  large  temperate  house  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  there  is  a  specimen  of  the  Sea 
Buckthom  (Hippophee  rhamnoides)  growing  at  the 
end  of  a  shrubbery  border  that  may  rightly  be 
termed  a  tree.  It  is  of  symmetrical,  pyramidal 
shape,  and  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  high.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  as  attractive  as  anything  in  the 
kew  collections.  The  pretty  grey  leaves  alone 
assure  the  Hippophee  a  pleasing  appearance,  but 
with  the  bright  orange-coloured  berries  clustering 
thickly  around  the  shoots  as  they  do  now  the  tree 
referred  to  makes  a  charming  picture.  Grey 
leaves  and  orange  berries  intermingle  from  top  to 
base,  for  this  untoward  year  has,  curiously  enough, 
been  favourable  to  the  Sea  Buckthom  so  far  as  the 

Production  of  fruit  is  concerned.  The  stem  of  this 
'ree  Hippophoi  is  about  7  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  branches  reach  almost  to  the  ground.  As  a 
tree  it  is  unique.  The  value  of  Hippophee  rham- 
noides as  a  bush  is  well  known,  and  now  its  value 
in  the  garden  can  be  fully  appreciated.  There  are 
several  dumps  at  Kew  by  the  lakeside  and  else- 
where that  are  aslow  with  clusters  of  the  brilliant 
orange-coloured  fruits,  and  they  make  rare  bits  of 
colour  in  the  garden  landscape,  more  than  ever 
appreciated  now  that  sombre  tints  predominate  in 
border  and  shrubbery.  Because  the  Sea  Buckthorn 
is  a  seaside  plant  many  have  the  idea  that  it  will 
not  grow  inland.  Such  a  fallacy  should  at  once  be 
dispelled,  and  a  visit  to  Kew  would  be  an  excellent 
means  to  this  end.  It  does  not  even  require  to  be 
near  water  at  all,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  tree 
specimen  just  mentioned,  which  is  growing  in 
ordinary  soil,  far  away  from  lake  or  pond.  Berried 
shrubs  are  of  great  value  to  the  gardener,  and  they 
are  not  taken  advantage  of  to  the  extent  they 
might  be.— A.  P.  H. 

Some  new  Roses.— M.  A.  Schwartz,  238, 
Grande  Rue  de  Monplaisir,  Lyon,  announces  some 
new  Roses  obtained  from  seed  sown  in  the  nursery, 
and  which  will  be  placed  on  the  market  on 
November  1  next.  Tea  Rose  Mme.  Berthe  de  Bary 
de  Ziihony,  habit  vigorous,  foliage  purplish  green, 
flowers  large,  full,  opening  well,  colour  a  fine 
nankeen  yeUow  shaded  with  salmon  and  coppery 
oran£[e;  fine  variety.     Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Chateau 


de  Fi<k:h^res,  habit  vigorous,  foliage  lisht  green 
tinged  with  purple,  £>wers  large,  full,  colour 
nankeen  yellow,  tumins  to  straw  colour  in  the 
early  flowers,  creamy  white  with  nankeen  yellow 
centre  in  autumn  ;  very  free  flowering.  Comte  de 
Wallis,  habit  vigorous,  foliage  brilliant  dark  green, 
flowers  large,  full,  well  shaped  and  opening  well, 
petals  imbricated,  colour  light  flesh  tint^l  and 
bordered  with  bright  pink,  centre  a  whitish  flesh 
colour  tinged  with  salmon,  reverse  of  the  petals  pink, 
shaded  and  striped  with  carmine ;  fine  variety. 
Hybrid  Bengal  Rose  M.  P^trus  Donzel,  vigorous, 
bushy,  foliage  light  green,  flower  medium  sized, 
full,  colour  velvety  purplish  crimson  tinged  with 
bright  red  ;  very  free  flowering  and  sweet  scented. 
Roses  in  1908.— I  regret  to  say  that  I  am 
unable  to  echo  Mr.  Arthur  Goodwin's  remark  that 
<*  Roses  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  of  the  past 
season  very  well,"  for  with  me  they  have  proved 
most  disappointing.  In  the  light,  stony  soil  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Dart  neither  of  Mr. 
Goodwin's  favourites.  Narcissi  and  Roses,  are 
satisfactory.  This  is  doubtless  chiefly  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  though  in  addition  to  this 
the  Narcissus  fl^  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
the  first.  Beinc  convinced  that  success  with 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  was  not  to  be  dreamt  of,  I 
confined  my  selection  almost  entirely  to  Chinas 
and  Teas,  and  procured  a  few  plants  of  Irene 
Watts,  Queen  Mab,  Lauretie  Messimy,  Mme. 
Eugene  Resal,  Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot, 
Corallina,  G.  Nabonnand,  Camoens,  Mme.  Pemet 
Ducher,  Beiyl,  Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Bardou 
Job,  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  and  Leonie  Lamesch,  while 
two  plants  of  Caroline  Testout  were  sent  to  me 
gratis.  The  soil,  which  is  about  2  feet  deep,  was 
richly  manured  previous  to  planting  three  seasons 
ago.  The  bushes  stand  2  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
have  been  well  mulched  with  farmyard  manure 
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each  autumn,  while  as  the  ground  is  merely  a 
reserve  garden  nothing  has  been  grown  among  the 
Roses.  I  fully  expected  that  the  unusual  amount 
of  moisture  acting  on  the  liffht  soil  would  induce 
strong  growth,  but  the  result  has  been  the  exact 
opposite,  the  growths  having  been  very  weak  and 
spindly  and  the  flowers  not  a  third  of  their  proper 
size.  Caroline  Testout,  the  gratis  Rose,  has  done 
well,  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  and  Leonie  Lamesoh 
have  been  fairly  eood.  The  flowers  of  the  last- 
named,  though  always  small,  are  wonderful  in 
their  colouring,  their  rich  crimson  and  orange  on 
their  first  openinffbeing,  as  far  as  I  know,  unique 
amongst  Roses.  iVith  the  exception  of  the  three 
varieties  named,  I  have  not  cut  a  single  fair-sized 
flower  through  the  entire  season,  thouffh  after  the 
first  disappointment  I  severely  disbudded.  I  shall 
give  them  another  year's  trial,  after  which,  if  the 
experience  of  this  season  is  renewed,  they  will  be 
cleared  away  and  replaced  either  by  more  Caroline 
Testouts  or  by  other  flowers.  I  confess  to  being 
surprised  at  the  failure,  as  I  fully  expected  Chinas, 
fit  least,  would  do  welL  I  can  onlv  hope  that  the 
result  was  due  to  the  season,  tnough  I  own  to 

frave  doubts  as  to  this  being  the  case. — S.  W. 
'ITZBBBBC&T. 

A  new  Stpawbeppy— The  Roydon.— 

In  the  bustle  of  a  large  uhow,  such  as  the  last  great 
display  at  Chiswick,  the  best  things  are  nut  always 
seen  by  the  general  public.  This  new  variety  was 
given  an  award  of  merit. '  Now  any  Strawberry,  if 
at  all  presentable  on  September  ^,  must  be  valu- 
able, and  The  R')ydon,  both  as  regards  crop  and 
quality,  was  excellent,  and  its  late  fruiting  should 
make  it  an  acquisition.  Certainly  the  plants  were 
splendid,  bearing  a  grand  crop  of  fruit,  both  ripe 
and  in  a  green  state,  and  the  growth  was  stronger 
than  is  usual  with  the  autumn  or  perpetual 
varieties,  fruits  larger,  and  of  h  deep  crimson 
colour.  I  failed  to  ^et  any  notes  as  to  its  parentage, 
but  doubtless  the  raiser,  who  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  such  a  valuable  addition  to  the  late  Straw- 
berries, will  later  on  supply  the  particulars. 
Another  point  not  to  be  lo it  sight  of  was  that  this 
late  fruit  was  not  grown  in  the  north,  but  at 
Camberley,  Surrey,  and  the  flavour  was  excellent 
when  the  season  is  taken  into  account.  The  fruits 
were  firm  and  the  growth  compact — G.  Wtthbs. 


THE    LILIES. 

(Continued  from  page   286,) 

LiLlUM  AURA.TUM  VAR.  PicTUM  (the  painted 
auratuin  Lily)  is  a  slender  growing  form, 
apparently  a  wilding,  very  beautifolly 
coloured,  representing  a  stepping  stone  in 
colour  development  toward  the  entirely  red- 
banded  rubrO'VittatuoL  Bulbs  small,  narrow 
scales.  Leaves  and  stems  as  in  auratam. 
Flowers  four  to  eight,  the  petals  lance- 
shaped,  undulating,  banded  crimson  near 
the  tips,  yellowish  below  ;  often  suffused  pale 
crimson  on  either  side  of  the  crimson  stripe  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  inner  petals.  The  spotting 
is  heavy,  regular,  and  a  ricner  crimson  near  the 
tips.    Fairly  common  in  cultivation. 

Var,  platyphyllum  (the  broad-leaved 
auratum  Lil}),  also  known  as  macranthum. 
A  magnificent  variety,  often  reaching  a  height 
of  10  feet,  and  we  have  known  examples 
bearing  twenty  or  more  flowers  15  inches 
across.  Bulbs  as  large  as  Auratum,  the  scales 
markedly  broad  and  stout  two  or  three  outer 
ones  enclosing  the  whole  bulb  in  some  cases  ; 
yellow,  scarcely  at  all  dotted.  Stems  4  feet 
to  10  feet  high,  very  stout,  slightly  glaucous, 
forming  enormous  masses  of  roots  at  their 
bases,  and  two  to  six  bulbils  amidst  the 
masses.  Leaves  twice  the  width  of  auratum, 
generally  six  to  ten,  nerved  ;  those  nearest  the 
inflorescence  nearly  oval,  often  curved  and 
blistered.  Flowers  in  a  loose  spike  of  three  to 
ten  or  more,  borne  on  stout  foot-stalks  of 
varying  lengtn,  and  generally  slightly  drooping. 


Petals  deeply  keeled,  the  inner  ones  narrowly 
ovateL  the  outer  lance-shaped^  the  margins 
undulating,  and  the  tips  reflex  slightly.  Colour 
greenish  white  when  they  first  open,  changing 
to  a  pale  cream  on  expansion ;  the  inner 
surfaces  dotted  very  pale  red  on  wart-like 
processes,  which  become  claw-like  near  the 
base.  A  band  of  pale  yellow  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  each  petal.  Anthers  orange 
red,  very  large,  borne  on  filaments  which  reach 
halfway  down  the  petal 

Var,  virginale  is  the  white  form  of  platy- 
phyllum, and  a  very  beautiful  chastely 
coloured  Lily.  It  is  quite  unspotted,  and  the 
median  band  is  a  pale  shade  of  green. 

Var.  shirleyense  is  a  glorified  virginale,  very 
strong  in  growth.  Flowers  massive,  stri|3ed 
down  the  middle  of  each  petal  with  yellowish 
grey,  and  spangled  with  oroad  dots  of  buff 
elsewhere.  Habit  of  platyphyllum.  Evidently 
a  very  desirable  form,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  who  has  raised 
a  large  stock  of  plants  from  a  single  bulb 
selected  several  years  ago.   Rare  in  cultivation. 

Var.  rubro-vittatvm  (the  red-banded  auratum 
Lily).  —  A  slender -growing,  richly  -  coloured 
variety,  apparently  of  garden  origin.  Bulbs 
as  in  auratum,  generally  small.  Stems  dark 
ffreen,  3  feet  to  5  feet  high,  slender.  Leaves 
dark  green,  nearly  all  confined  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  stems.  Flowers  three  to  eight, 
narrow  petalled,  10  inches  long,  generally 
drooping,  white,  margined  with  a  faint  edging 
of  crimson,  heavily  dotted  on  the  face  of  each 
petal  with  large  blood-red  dots,  and  broadly 
banded  crimson  from  tip  to  base.  Anthers 
red.  Very  variable.  Crimson  Queen  is  a  very 
rare  fomk  almost  wholly  coloured  crimson,  the 
petal  margins  alone  being  white.  Fairly 
common  in  cultivation. 

Var,  Wittei  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  the 
albino  of  L.  auratum,  virginale  beins  the  white 
form  of  platyphyllum.  Bulbs  small,  as  large 
as  a  Tangerine  Orange,  scales  numerous,  lance- 
shaped,  with  slender  tips.  Stems  rarely  exceed- 
ing 3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  slender.  Flowers 
three  to  six  on  short  foot-stalks,  arranged  in  a 
closely  compact  raceme  so  that  tne  petstis  inter- 
lock, white,  unspotted,  banded  deep  yellow 
down  the  middle  of  each  petal,  crimp^  and 
undulating  at  the  margins,  and  the  tips  grace- 
fully recurve.  Anthers  reddish.  A  very  chaste 
variety,  bat  rather  diflScult  to  grow  in  the  open 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  Common 
in  cultivation.  Cruentwm^Melpomene^Emperory 
and  Parhma/nii—i\kv&  latter  of  hybrid  origin- 
are  now  lost  to  cultivation. 

Fasciated  forms  with  flat,  ribbon-like  stems 
of  great  breadth,  bearing  50  to  100  small  and 
generally  imperfectly  formed  flowers,  often 
occur.  The  freak  is  generally  a  result  of  injury 
to  the  preceding  season's  flower-stem  or  excess 
of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  is  often  perma- 
nent in  duration.  Speciosum,  candidum,  mona- 
delphum,  and  Henryi  often  produce  monstrous 
stems  under  ^;ood  cultivation. 

Var,  Ta^troi^  a  dwarf,  large-flowered  form 
introduced  in  1903,  requires  further  study. 

CuLTURB  AND  UsKS.— The  auratum  group 
of  Lilies  has  two  distinct  types  of  roots — one 
set  produced  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  whose 
numbers  cannot  be  abnormally  increased,  and 
which  are  produced  late  in  the  year;  and 
another  set  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  it 
is  upon  the  best  development  of  these  that 
success  in  their  cultivation  mainly  depends. 
Under  normal  conditions,  where  the  bulbs  are 
but  slightly  buried,  the  lowest  inch  or  so  of 
the  stems  alone  produces  roots,  but  if  the  situa- 
tion is  cool,  moderately  moist,  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  covered  by  low-growing  border 
plants  or  screened  by  dwarf  shrubs,  and  if  the 


bulbs  are  buried  6  inches  to  9  inches  deep  eveiy 
inch  of  the  stems  will  produce  roots  md  do 
thrice  the  work  of  those  normally  developei 
L.  auratum  is  not  a  plant  of  the  piijns,  bot 
an  inhabitant  of  cool  hillsides  covered  intk 
abundant  leaf -soil,  in  which  grows  a  veritable 
tangle  of  other  plants.  One  can  grow  ud 
Qower  large  bulbs  well  once  without  oonaden- 
tion  of  their  natural  associations,  bat  if  ok 
wishes  to  establish  this  fine  Lily  or  any  of  iti 
forms  thoroughly  in  the  open  in  Britain  abw- 
growing  carpet  must  be  provided,  the  roots  <rf 
which  will  withdraw  excessive  moirtnre  from 
the  bulbs  and  keep  them  cool ;  and,  fiirtlier,a 
wind  screen  of  shrubs,  not  necessarily  high, 
must  be  provided  that  will  temper  cold  ind 
frosty  winds  as  the  young  shoots  pierce  the 
ground.  The  cultivation  of  L.  aaratam  ii 
purely  and  simply  association  with  protectiTe 
plants ;  without  such,  it  is  not  too  machtosay 
it  cannot  be  grown  in  Britain  in  the  open 
garden  for  a  term  of  years.  Soils  for  this  type 
of  Lily  should  be  light,  yet  full  of  natrimnt, 
and  we  have  found  that  any  natural  staple  fne 
from  lime  will  grow  this  LOy  well  if  a  Ubenl 
dressing  of  peat  or  leaf-soil  be  added.  Of 
these  two  ingredients  leaf-soil  is  the  better, 
particularly  if  it  consists  of  the  upper  stntmn 
of  semi-decayed  leaves  found  in  lul  Beech  aod 
Oak  woods.  It  is  necessary  that  all  diseased 
portions  of  the  scales  or  those  that  are  quite 
withered  should  be  cut  away  before  plantipg, 
even  if  but  little  more  than  the  growing  pnat 
remains,  for  many  of  the  failures  to  grow  L 
auratum  have  origin  in  planting  the  balbi  u 
received.  October  and  November  are  the  best 
months  for  planting  operationa 

Pot  Culture  in  the  greenhouse  is  apopolar 
way  of  growing  L.  auratum,  and  it  is  a  good 
way,  for  the  conditions  are  under  oontiol  of 
the  cultivator  at  all  times,  and  there  is  nothioj 
exceptional  in  the  treatment  of  L  anntan 
under  glass.  A  moist  yet  buoyant  atmoepheR; 
frequent  syringing  on  the  mornings  of  vim 
days,  occasional  fumigation,  and  a  stead; 
warm  temperature  are  practically  all  that  i 
necessary.  Bulbs  should  be  sUurted  in  nto 
just  large  enough  to  contain  them,  and  wfan 
the  growth  is  1  foot  high  the  plant  ahoold  be 
lifted  out  and  placed  at  tiie  bottom  of  a  pot 
1  foot  in  diameter,  adding  soil  incorporated 
with  old  manure  inch  by  inch  as  the  sten 
roots  develop.  Small  bulbs  less  than  8  inches 
in  circumference  will  be  satisfied  with  awaller 
receptacles,  but  in  any  case  half  the  soil  ihooid 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  stem  roots  alone^  Ai 
the  flower -spike  develops  the  assiBtaoce  a 
weak  manure  water  will  prevent  undae  stiali 
upon  the  bulbs,  and  when  the  infloreeooee 
has  died  the  plant  will  require  just  as  rsm 
assistance  as  it  did  before  so  long  as  a  good 
leafage  remains,  then  drier  conditions  shoold 
be  maintained,  the  bulbs  finally  shaken  free  of 
soil  and  restarted  as  before.  For  indoor  cnlti- 
vation  we  recommend  the  largest  bulbs  obtain- 
able ;  for  outdoor  cultivation  those  aboat 
10  inches  in  circumference  are  best,  as  they 
have  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  them  in  which  to 
reach  their  fullest  development  Our  exp^ 
rience  leads  us  to  recommend  that  instead  » 
the  usual  drainage  a  small  inverted  potj^ 
used  and  the  oulbs  placed  immediateiy 
upon  this,  and  for  outdoor  cultivation  * 
similar  practice  is  advisable  in  wet,  retentjj 
soils.  It  is  remarkable  how  this  sunple 
precaution  helps  the  bulbs. 

A  peculiar  mishap,  popularly  known  as 
sunstroke,  caused  sometimes  by  long  sojoon 
in  a  warehouse  or  by  the  drying  of  the  **» 
roots  in  the  early  stages  of  tneir  growth,  ntf 
been  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  Lily  ^ 
vators.     Deep   planting   obviates  thia  w  ' 
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measure,  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  they  should  be  placed  where  the  sun 
cannot  reach  the  roots.  The  mishap  is  simply 
a  natural  result  of  growing  a  shade-lovmg 
plant  in  an  open  exposure.  No  fungoid  or 
other  disease  is  found  upon  such  specimens. 

A  disease  which  originated  in  Japanese 
warehouses,  where  Quantities  of  bulbs  are 
stored  for  shipment,  does  considerable  damage 
to  the  scales  in  a  dry  state.  It  takes  the  form 
of  slender  silk-like  threads,  and  it  speedily 
reduces  the  bulbs  to  soft  pulpy  tissue.  Badly 
infected  bulbs  are  hopeless ;  those  slightly 
affected  recover  if  the  decayed  portions  are  cut 
clean  away  and  the  bulbs  rubbed  with  common 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  planted  forthwith  in 
the  best  of  all  sterilisers— Mother  Earth. 

Q.  B.  Maxlktt. 
(To  be  continued,) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

THE    FUNKIAS. 

THE  "Plantain  Lilies"  form  a  group 
of  hardy  ornamental  plants,  valuable 
alike  for  their  handsome  foliage  and 
flowers.   They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  use  among  other  plants  in  mixed 
or  shrubbery  borders,  or  for  planting 
as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns.  Although  they 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  they  benefit  greatlv 
by  good    cultivation,  deeply-dug  loam,  with 
the  addition  of  manure,  producing  fine  plants 
which  prove   very  effective.     In  the      Kew 
Index  "  seven  distinct  species  are  enumerated, 
all  natives  of   China  and  Japan,  and  six  ot 
which  are  now  in  cultivation.    They  show  a 
great  range  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  F.  ovata  and  F.  lancifolia  especially 
having  numerous  varieties. 

jP.  Fortunei,  sometimes  known  bv  the  name 
of  F.  cucullata,  is  like  a  small  sieboldiana,  with 
very  glaucous,  cucullate,  leathery  leaves,  the 
blades  of  which  are  cordate-ovate  in  shape.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  July,  are  pale  lilac  in 
colour,  produced  in  racemes  on  stems  1^  feet 
high  ;  a  native  of  Japan,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  in  1876. 

F.  glauca.  —  This  is  recognised  as  a  true 
species  in  the  "Kew  Index,"  but  the  plants 
which  have  up  to  now  been  grown  under  that 
name  are  merely  forms  of  F.  sieboldiana.  No 
authentic  specimens  of  this  are  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium,  and  probably  the  true  plant  has 
yet  to  be  introduced  from  Japan. 

F,  lancifolia.— K  very  variable  species,  with 
lance-shaped  leaves  tapering  at  both  ends,  and 
light  purple  or  white  flowers  borne  in  lax 
racemes  on  slender  stems  1  foot  to  2  feet  high. 
This  and  its  numerous  varieties  are  very  useful 
as  edgings  for  beds  or  borders,  the  compact, 
tufted  habit  rendering  them  peculiarly  suitable 
for  this  purpose.  The  most  marked  varieties 
are  :  F.  1.  alba,  with  white  flowers  ;  F.  1.  albo- 
marginata,  with  green  leaves,  edged  along  the 
margin  with  white  ;  F.  1.  undulata,  with  undu- 
lated leaves  ;  and  F.  1.  variegata,  with  beauti- 
fully variegated  foliage. 

F,  longipes.  —  Seeds  of  this  plant  were 
received  at  Kew  from  the  botanic  garden  of 
Tokio,  Japan,  in  1897,  and  several  germinated, 
producing  plants  which  flowered  some  four 
years  later.  It  is  evidently  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding  species,  only  that  the  leaves  are 
broader  and  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  decurrent 
along  the  petiole.  The  bracts  of  the  in- 
florescence are  also  much  smaller,  but  the 
flowers  are  like  those  of  F.  lancifolia. 

F.  ovatUy  the  common  Plantain  Lily,  is  one 
of  the   strongest-growing  species,  with  large 


tufts  of  broad,  deep  green,  shining  leaves.  The 
flower-stems  attain  a  height  of  2  feet,  termi- 
nating in  a  raceme  of  pretty  lilac-blue  flowers 
in  July.  A  native  of  China,  it  was  introduced 
into  cultivation  in  or  about  1790.  There  are 
two  well-marked  forms  of  this  plant— var. 
aurea^  with  golden  yellow  leaves ;  and  var. 
marginata,  with  green  leaves  edged  with  white. 
Also  known  as  F,  ccerulea. 

F.  mbcordata  (syn.  F.  grandiflora  and  F. 
japonica),  the  CJortu  Lily,  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  having  the  largest  flowers  of  the  genus. 
These  are  pure  white  and  very  fragrant,  fre- 
quently attaining  6  inches  in  length ;  not  so 
free  flowering  as  its  fellows,  it  is  more  par- 
ticular as  to  situation,  which  should  be  a  warm, 
sunny  place  in  well-drained  soil.  The  leaves 
are  numerous,  light  green,  and  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  broad.  A  native  of  China  and 
Japan.  It  is 
stated  by  collec- 
tors that  it  is 
found  growing 
on  the  tops  of 
cliffs  in  almost 
inaccessible 

S laces.  Intro- 
uced  in  1790. 
F,  sieboldiana 
(syn.  F.  cordata, 
F.  sinensis,  F. 
Aokii).  — The 
most  orna- 
mental species 
of  the  group 
with  its  bold 
foliage,  the 
large,  glaucous 
leaves  often 
reaching  the 
width  of  1  foot. 
It  is  the  most 
suitable  for 
massinff  in 
groups  on  lawns 
for  effect  or  for 
planting  as  iso- 
lated specimens. 
The  flowers  bear 
a  considerable 
resemblance  to 
those  of  the 
Corfu  Lily, 
although  much 
smaller.  They 
vary  in  colour, 
some  being 
white  while 
others  are  of  a 
creamy  lilac 
shade,  and  are 
borne  on  stems 
attaining  a  height  of  3  feet. 
Introduced  in  1830. 

F,  tardiflora, — This  new  plant,  which  the 
illustration  shows  growing  in  an  open  border, 
is  undoubtedly  in  close  affinity  with  F.  lanci- 
folia, of  which  it  may  be  considered  by  some  a 
mere  variety.  It  is  certainly  distinct  enough 
for  garden  purposes,  its  chief  difference  to  the 
foregoing  being  in  the  time  of  flowering.  F. 
lancifolia  flowers  in  July,  while  the  present 
plant  does  not  bloom  till  the  end  of  September 
or  beginning  of  October.  The  dark  green 
leaves  are  firmer  in  texture  and  have  shorter 
petioles,  giving  the  plant  a  very  tufted  appear- 
ance. Freely  produced  on  rather  stout,  purplish 
stems  12  inches  to  18  inches  high,  the  light 
purple  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  racemes 
often  numbering  fifty,  another  point  of  differ- 
ence from  F.  lancifolia,  in  which  the  racemes 
are  lax  and  comparatively  few  flowered.    The 


purple  colour  of  the  flowers  also  pervades  the 
bracts,  giving  the  whole  a  charming  appearance 
and  majdng  it  a  really  valuable  plant  for  the 
decoration  of  the  herbaceous  border.  Grown 
in  pots  it  is  exceedingly  useful  for  furnishing 
the  conservatory  at  a  time  when  the  choice  of 
plants  is  limited.  This  species  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  1895,  when  plants  were 
obtained  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden- 
Baden,  flowering  at  Kew  the  following  October. 
It  may  be  rapidly  increased  by  division  of  the 
root,  as  all  other  members  of  this  genus,  and  is 
a  plant  of  great  promise  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  smallest  garden.  W.  Irving. 

PLUMBAGO   LARPENTvE. 
Of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  passed  into 
the  large  vinery  at  Chiswick  on  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  fruit  show,  how  few  probably  paused  at 


FUNKIA  TABDIFLOBA  (THE  LATE-FLO WKKINQ  FUNKIA)  AT  KEW. 
(The  photograph  was  tttken  on  the  16th  inst.) 


Native  of  Japan. 


the  rockwork  near  the  entrance  to  admire  the 
blue-violet  bloesoms  of  Lady  Larpent's  Plumbago, 
the  blue-flowered  Leadwort.  It  was  introduced 
from  Shanghai  in  1846,  and  distributed  by  Messrs. 
Knight  and  Perry,  the  then  proprietors  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery  at  Chelsea.  When  first  distributed 
it  was  treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  though  with 
scant  success,  but  it  soon  began  to  be  credited 
with  greater  hardihood  of  constitution  than  was 
generally  supposed  the  plant  possessed.  It  early 
came  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Beck  of 
Isleworth,  then  the  conductor  of  the  Florist  and 
Garden  Miscellany,  and  was  figured  in  the  May 
number  from  a  drawing  made  at  Chelsea.  Mr. 
George  Nicholson  informs  us  in  the  '*  Dictionary 
of  Gardening  "  that  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 
is  Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides  !  The  older  name 
will  be  generally  preferred.  The  rockwork  at 
Chiswick  appeared  to  be  an  ideal  place  for  this 
plant.  It  was  by  placing  it  in  such  a  spot  at 
Worton  Cottage  that  Mr.  E.  Beck  became  im- 
pressed with  its  value,  and  I  well  remember  seeing 
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Mr.  Beck's  specimen  when  in  the  fall  flush  of  its 
beauty ;  it  had  spread  itself  in  the  soil  just  as  it 
has  done  at  Chiswick,  and  it  appeared  to  be  per- 
fectly at  home  in  each  place.  At  Chiswick  the 
specimen  occupies  a  place  on  the  rockwork,  where 
it  is  raised  about  a  foot  or  so  above  the  ground 
level,  and  here  it  is  extending  itself  and  covers  a 
good  space  of  the  surface  facing  the  south,  but 
where  it  can  have  some  shade  at  midday.  If 
planted  on  the  ground  level  it  is  found  to  do  beet 
m  a  warm,  sandy  loam  or  light  soil  in  a  sunny 
position.  A  raised  position  is  an  ideal  one.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  a  Phlox,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  from  the  leaf  axils.  It  is  a  plant 
which  can  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots 
in  autumn  and  spring,  but  modem  authorities 
recommend  the  spring  in  preference  to  autumn. 

Ri.  D. 


It  prefers  rather  marshy  soil,  especially  if  of  a 
brackish  character,  and  its  habitats  in  North 
America  even  extend  inland  to  places  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  saline  character.  It  is,  however, 
capable  of  cultivation  elsewhere,  and  its  main 
requirements  appear  to  be  plenty  of  moisture  and 
full  sun.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  is 
suitable  for  places  where  wild  gardening  is  followed 
and  where  sroupe  of  this  plant  would  produce  a  good 
effect.  It  has  been  known  as  Ketmia  and  Hibiscus 
palustris,  its  popular  name  in  North  America  being 
the  Swamp  Kose  Mallow  or  Mallow  Rose. 
Carselhom,  by  Dumfries,  N.B.        S.  Abnott. 


DIANTHUS  CALLIZONUS. 
Is  response  to  an  enquiry  about  this  pretty 
Dianthus  we  give  the  following  note  from  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin,  which  appeared  in  The  Gabden, 
July  28,  1900,  page  68  :  **  Dianthus  callizonus  is  a 
native  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  and  one  of  the 
most  showy  alpines  we  have.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
lished plant,  which  throws  up  hundreds  of  flowers 
over  an  inch  in  width  durinff  three  or  four  weeks 
in  May.  They  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  with  a 
zone  of  paler  rose  towards  the  centre, 
which  is  beautifully  speckled  with 
crimson ;  they  are  borne  on  short  stalks 
just  above  the  dwarf  deep  green  foliase, 
which  by  breaking  the  monotony  of  the 
sheet  of  roee  even  helps  to  increase 
the  plant's  beauty.  It  is  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  prefers  a  peaty  soil  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  loam." 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 
(Continued  from  page  281,) 

IT   has  been  said   that   fine    Hollyhocks 
are  originate  in  Scotland  and  Franca 
In    Uie   autamn  of    1850    I    saw   the, 
most    celebrated    collections    in    both 
countries,  as  well  growing   as   on    the  i 
exhibition  tables.     There  are  two  dis- 
tinct strains  in  Scotland.    The  varieties  of  the  > 
one  strain,  although  superior  to  the  common  i 


HIBISCUS  MOSCHEUTOS. 
It  is  surprisinff  that  tf^is  fine,  if  rather 
coarse,  plant  does  not  flower  freely  in 
our  islands,  seeing  that  it  does  so  in  its 
native  habitats  in  the  United  States, 
including  such  parts  as  New  Jersev, 
where  it  blooms  in  profusion  in  July 
and  Auffust.  Its  abundance  alone  the 
coast  there  has  been  remarked  by 
those  who  have  seen  it,  and  writers 
have  depicted  in  attractive  language 
the  efiiect  of  its  wide,  gay  flowers,  and 
of  its  large  folisge  among  the  Grasses 
and  Sedges  of  the  marshy  lands. 
Unfortunately,  our  cooler  summers 
seem  against  its  blooming  in  good 
time,  so  that  its  usefulness  for 
British  gardens  is  largely  neutralised. 
Yet  there  are  gardens  in  warm  localities  where  an 
eflective  plant  like  this  might  be  utilised,  and 
where  it  would  be  well  in  bloom  before  frost  cut  it 
down  or  spoilt  its  showy  flowers.  It  is  an  old 
plant  to  cultivation,  and  '*  Salmon's  Herbal,''  pub- 
lished about  1710,  ffives  a  quaint  description  of  it 
under  the  nsme  of  the  **  Rose  Marsh  Mallow  of 
America,"  and  tells  us  that  it  "  has  a  root  which 
is  thick,  white,  and  fleshy,  which  abides  safe  in 
the  earth  all  Winter,  tho'  the  Stalks  die  away  and 
perish  every  year.  This  plant  shoots  forth  about 
May,  several  round,  greenish,  soft,  branched  Stalks 
like  to  the  Marsh  Mallow,  beset  with  several  soft 
green  leaves  which  are  gray  underneath.  At  the 
tops  of  the  Stalks  and  Branches  stand  several 
white  Flowers,  made  of  five  large  leaves  a  piece, 
somewhat  like  a  HoUihock,  with  a  tuft  of  white 
threads,  compassing  a  middle  Umbone  or  Pointell, 
issuing  out  of  a  great  Button  or  Husk,  which  is  as 
it  were  Ribbed,  and  broad  at  the  bottom,  narrowing 
to  the  top,  before  the  flower  blows,  and  without 
any  smell." 

Although  Salmon  savs  the  flowers  are  white, 
they  are  sometimes  a  deep  roee  or  purplish  hue, 
having  a  lighter  centre,  but,  when  white,  having  a 
rosy  tinge  towards  the  centre.  The  flowers  are 
from  4  inches  to  7  inches  broad,  while  the  leaves 
are  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  white  and  pubescent 
beneath,  and  generally  glabrous  on  tne  upper 
surface.  Its  stature  is  variable,  ranging  from 
3  feet  to  7  feet ;  it  is  quite  herbaceous  in  habit. 


DIANTHUS  CALLIZONUS. 

English  kinds,  are  inferior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Baron ;  those  of  the  other  have  sprung  from 
Mr.  Beiron's  stock.  Some  of  tnem,  while 
bearing  different  name^  appear  identical  with 
the  Enfflish  kinds,  which  appearance  is  sup- 
ported oy  the  fact  that  certam  kinds  are  re- 
produced true  from  seed.  But  if  not  identical 
—a  point  difficult  to  pronounce  upon  when  we 
consider  the  variation  of  soil  and  climate— 
they  certainlv  bear  a  close  resemblance.  It  is 
not  my  wish  to  depreciate  the  varieties  of 
Scotch  origin.  I  have  seen  large  and  handsome 
flowers  in  Scotland,  remarkable  for  smoothness 
and  brilliancy :  but  it  must  be  told  that  northern 
and  southern  florists  do  not  altogether  coincide 
in  their  ideas  of  a  perfect  flower,  and  each 
judges  according  to  His  own  standard.  More- 
over, the  Scotch  flowers  do  not  improve  in  an 
English  climate,  and  our  flowers  are  probably 
better  here  than  there. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  beauty  of  the 
French  Hollyhocks  (Rose  tremi^res).  W^e  have 
taken  considerable  pains  to  visit  the  principal 
collections,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
worthy  of  introduction  to  British  gardens. 
Those  of  MM.  P616  and  Bacot,  both  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  the  best.  They 
are  superior  to  the  old  English  varieties,  but 


inferior  to  the  modem  ones.  In  conveniog 
with  the  French  growers,  it  was  erident  that 
the  Hollyhock  had  not  yet  taken  a  very  bi^ 
standing  in  their  country;  they  had  not  leaned 
to  view  it  critically ;  it  had  not,  so  to  speik, 
become  a  Florist's  flower ;  and  hence  any  vaiiety 
the  UyiU  ensemble  of  which  produced  a  pleaiog 
effect  was  cherished,  without  much  regard  to 
the  individual  points  of  form,  colour,  sabataoo^ 
<&c  Some  of  the  mottled  or  variegated  kiDds 
were  pretty  and  distinct;  but  we  could  not 
discover  any  that  would  stand  the  test  to 
which  they  would  be  submitted  by  the  Eogiiik 
florist. 

It  may  be  some  gratification  to  the  lover  o( 
this  flower,  in  a  utilitarian  age  like  thia,  to  be 
able  to  assert  a  claim  for  his  favourite  on  the 
ground  of  utility.  In  the  "  Flora  Historical* 
we  find  the  following :  *'  The  Hollyhock  is 
likely  to  hold  a  higher  rank  in  rural  eoononqr 
than  that  of  feeding  bees.  For  some  yean 
past  it  has  been  known  that  a  good  strong 
cloth  may  be  made  from  the  fibrous  bark  u 
the  flower-stalks  of  this  plant,  and  in  the  year 
1821  about  280  acres  of  land  near  Flin^  in 
Wales,  were  planted  with  the  common  UoUy- 
hock,  with  the  view  of  converting  the  fibres  of 
this  plant  into  thread,  similar  to  that 
of  hemp  or  flax.  In  the  process  of 
manufacture  it  was  discovered  that 
the  plant  yields  a  fine  bine  dje, 
equal  in  beauty  and  permanence  to 
the  best  indigo.* 

This  historical  notice  will,  per- 
haps, be  thought  sufScientlv  ex- 
tended, and  we  proceed  to  lay  before 
our  readers  a  brief  account  of  the 
culture  of  this  flower.  In  passing, 
we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state 
our  views  of  the  purposes  to  which 
the  Hollyhock  may  be  applied  in 
garden-decorating,  and  the  poaitioos 
It  is  best  suited  to  occupy. 

We  do  not  remember  that  ve 
were  ever   more   struck  with  the 
value  of  this  flower  for  prodociog 
effect  in  garden  scenery  than  by  the 
sight    of   a   round  clump  nlaated 
among  groups  of  trees,  snmu,  and 
dwarf-flowenng    plants,  at  Haddo 
House,  Aberdeen^ire,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.    It  was  in  Octo- 
ber, and    the  foliage  of  the  treei 
was   surpassingly  beautiful ;   the  leaves  hid 
assumed    the    tints  peculiar  to  that  sessoo, 
and,  *^  touched  by  autumn,  seemed  as  if  they 
were    blossoming    hues    of    fire    and  gold.' 
The   flower-beds   beneath    were  in  daBliof 
glow,  scattered  like  so  many  pictures  over  the 
lawD,  whose   verdant   and  smoothly -shaveo 
surface  grouped  them  in  a  neat  but  agreeable 
frame.      Beautiful    as    were    these  featnrei, 
viewed  individually,  we  felt  a  want  of  coi^ 
tinuity,  a  sense  of  incompleteness,  nntil  tte 
eye  fell  upon  a  group  of  Hollyhocks  which, 
towering   aloft,   blended   harmoniously  with 
trees  and  flowers,  producing  a  perfect  wWe. 
In  this  instance  various  colours  were  placed  u 
the  same  bed,  which  was  in  good  taste ;  but  we 
can  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  sew 
small  clumps,  slightly  dispersed,  each  Dued 
with  a  single  colour,  would  be  more  strOoiig 
and  equally  effective. 

The  Hollyhock  is  a  capital  plant  for  the 
borders  of  plantations  or  shrubbery  walb ; » 
forms  a  finer  distant  object  in  such  sitnwooJ 
than  the  Dahlia,  is  less  lumpish,  and  continotf 
blooming  to  a  later  period  of  the  jrear.  Ajw, 
it  may  be  planted  to  advantage  in  the  bsflf" 
ground  of  an  herbaceous  border,  so  that  tM 


*  Philllp'8"  Flora  HUtorioa."   LoDdoD.l«i 
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lower  part  of  the  stem  is  hidden  from  view  by 
the  |>lant8  in  front  In  both  these  situations 
it  may  be  planted  sinsly,  in  irreffular  lines,  or 
in  groups  of  three  or  five.  And  here,  perhaps, 
the  leas  choice  kinds  are  more  in  character 
than  the  finest,  as  a  high  state  of  culture  is 
neither  convenient  nor  expected.  To  be 
effective  en  masM  is  all  that  is  looked  for,  and 
the  showiest  should  be  chosen,  the  hardy  kinds 
of  brilliant  colours,  and  left  to  assume  their 
natural  form  of  growtL 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  a  suitable 

plant  for  small  gardena    We  think,  however. 

It  may  be  agreeably  disposed  there  in  avenues, 

or  in  groufw  of  three  or  nve  near  the  boundary, 

filling  up  in  front  with  dwarf  shrubs,  herba- 

ceonB,  or  summer-flowering  plants.    It  appears 

to  us  anything  but  difficult  to  effect  such  an 

arrangement  with  this  plant  as  shall  relieve 

ttie  flatness  often  so  tiresome  in  small  gardens. 

The  amateur,  who  cultivates  with  the  view 

of    producing  the  flowers   or   spikes  in  the 

Idlest  state  of  perfection,  will  probably  prefer 

planting  in    square  beds  or  rows.     Tois  is 

convenient  for  shading,  and  places  the  whole 

under  the  eve  at  one  time.    It  planted  in  beds, 

set  them  3  feet  apart ;  if  in  rows,  3  feet  from 

plant  to  plant,  and  4  feet  from  row  to  row, 

that  one  may  walk  conveniently  between  them. 

In  refard  to  the  soil  suitable  for  the  lloWy- 

hock,  it  happily  is  not  over-fastidious  in  tms 

respect.     It  is  a  gross  feeder,  as  its  fleshv 

porous  roots  and  large  soft  leaves,  with  high 

perspiratory  powers,  abundantly  testify.    It  is 

found  to  tnnve  well  in  common  garden  soil, 

although,  if  a  choice  is  at  hand,  a  rich  moist 

loam  may  be  preferred.    We  need,  i)erhaps, 

scarcely  say  that  a  situation  airv  and  freelv 

exposed  to  the  sun  is  indispensable  if  we  wish 

to  carry  culture  to  the  highest  pitch  of  success. 

As  our  remarks  are  intended  lor  the  guidance 

of  the  beginner,  we  will  suppose  him  to  have 

obtained  a   supply  of  plants  in  October  or 

March,  and  from  that  period  we  will  trace 

their  culture.    First  let  us  ask,  "  Have  these 

plants  been  raised  from  grafts,  cuttings,  or 

from  seed?"    Cuttings  or  seedlings  we  think 

preferable,  where  the  correctness  of  the  latter 

can     be    guaranteed    by   the    raiser   having 

previously  bloomed  them;  but  as  some  kinds 

only  are  reproduced  true  from  seed  it  is  likely 

the  stock  will  consist  partly  of  plants  raised 

from  cuttings  or  grafts.    One  thing  is  certain, 

the  stock  should  be  renewed  every  year,  either 

bv    purchasing    or     propagating.      However 

abundantly  old  plants  may  bloom,  they  will 

not  produce  such  large  handsome  spikes  of 

flowers  as  young  ones.    Whether  obtained  in 

autumn  or  spring,  they   should  be  at  once 

transferred  from  the  small  pots,  in  which  they 

have  been  kept  for  convenience  in  removal,  to 

larger  ones,  using  a  compost  of  turfy  loam, 

sand,  and  decomposed  manure,  placing  them 

in  a  cold  pit  until  they  may  be  safely  planted 

in  the  open  ground  in  May. 

William  Paul,  F.L.S. 
^To  be  continued,) 


THE    BELLADONNA    LILY. 

Autumn  provides  few  more  useful  or  beautiful 
flowers  than  the  Belladonna  Lily,  and  what  a 
delij^tful  picture  can  be  made  by  a  good 
planting  of  this  bulb  our  illustration  shows. 
This  border  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  at  the 
foot  of  tiie  Aroid  House  at  Kew  and  has  a 
soathem  aspect,  and  annually  at  this  season  is 
a  picture  worth  going  far  to  see.  From  one 
end  to  the  other  it  is  a  mass  of  lovelv  pink 
flowers.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  strikingbit  of  flower  gardening 
id  Kew  i^t  the  preseat  tim^    The  Bell^ount^ 


Wy  is  a  plant  thai  should  receive  extended 
culture,  for,  although  its  flowers  would  be 
valuable  at  any  time  of  year,  they  are  doubly 
so  now  when  hardy  flowers  get  scarcer  every 
week.  Provided  the  bulbs  are  planted  in  a 
warm,  well-drained  border  in  fairly  light  soil, 
they  invariably  grow  well 

SOME    OF    THE     NEWER    EARLY- 

FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Thbri  have  been  many  additicMw  to  the  list  of 
flrst-rate  sorU  daring  the  present  year.  Last 
sprins  many  were  distriboted  for  the  first  time, 
and  all  interested  in  the  varieties  have  every  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  most  of  the  novelties.  There 
are  several  specialists  who  are  now  devoting  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  good  new  early -flowering 
sorts.  The  fifteen  seedlings  of  Mr.  Goacher's, 
whioh  were  distributed  last  spring,  have  proved  of 
sterlinff  merit.  Almost  without  exception  his 
plants  flower  in  September  and  give  a  most  attrac- 
tive display.  The  habit  of  the  pknts  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  their  growth  in  the  majority  of 
instances  being  bushy  and  stuidv.  It  is  very  grati- 
fying to  be  able  to  record  such  distinct  advance, 
and,  while  this  is  so,  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  an 
increasinfl^  demand  for  these  autumn  flowers. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  has  also  distributed  many 
excellent  seedlings,  and  in  his  oase  the  well-known 
early.flowering  Japanese  Mme.  Marie  Masse  and 
its  sports  have  been  used  as  seed-bearers  and 
pollen-bearers  too.  The  result  of  this  progeny  is 
seen  in  plants  possess- 
ing many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent 
plants.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  distinct 
are  the  methods 
adopted  by  these  two 
raisers,  judging  by 
what  is  seen  in  their 
respective  seedlings. 
I  was  unable  to  secure 
plants  this  season  of 
these  novelties,  much 
to  my  resret.  For- 
tunately, I  have  seen 
them  grow  ing  in 
difiereut  trade  collec- 
tions, and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Tam- 
worthChrysanthemum 
"feast,"  when  Mr. 
William  Sydenham 
had  all  the  novelties 
planted  and  a  lar^e 
proportion  of  them  m 
flower  at  the  time,  I 
was  able  to  take 
copious  notes  of  each 
one.  The  varieties 
described  below  are 
not  necessarily  of  the 
present  year's  intro- 
duction ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  were 
distributed  early  last 
year,  and  a  few  others 
possibly  earlier. 

Japanese. 
Hosie.  —  An  excep- 
tionally fine  flower, 
being  large  and  lull, 
and  of  a  rich  terra- 
cotta colour,  tipped 
gold,  with  a  golden 
centre.  The  blooms 
retain  their  colour  till 
the  end.  Their  value 
is  enhanced  because  of 
the  long,  erect  flower- 
stems,  making  them 
valuable  for  decora- 
tion. Fine  branching 
habit,  height  2^  feet. 
Period  of 
September* 


^«tty.— This  is  a  pretty  litUe  decorative  sort, 
with  pleasing  soft  pink  blossoms  in  useful  sprays. 
Some  may  regard  the  flowers  as  rather  stiff.  The 
plant  18  of  bushy  habit,  height  IJ  feet.  A  useful 
September  variety. 

Maggie.:- An  effective  plant  for  the  border.  The 
flowers  are  bright  yellow  with  recurving  florets, 
making  a  full  bloom.  Each  bloom  is  borne  on  a 
useful  length  of  foot-stalk  without  disbudding,  and 
the  pknt  m  a  profuse  bloomer.  Good  bushy  habit, 
height  2J  feet.     In  flower  during  September. 

Cbc^iM.— Another  charming  variety.  The  dainty 
little  Cactus-like  blossoms,  on  long  foot-stalks,  are 
of  a  fiery  crimson  colour,  shaded  red,  with  a  bronze 
reverse  to  the  narrow  florets.  The  plant  is  very 
fr^,  and  has  a  desirable  branching  habit  Height 
3  feet     In  fine  form  throughout  ^ptember. 

Maggie  McLeod,—Thi9  is  a  capital  plant  that 

Eroducee  handsome  sprays  of  pretty  little  Japanese 
lossoms  quite  freely.  Their  colour  is  particularly 
attractive,  oraose  terracotta  aptly  describing 
them.  Height  about  3  feet.  In  flower  in  early 
October.  .    "^ 

Po^^y.— This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  present 
season's  introductions.  The  flowers  are  large, 
Y.i'h  broad  florets,  and  very  full,  even  without 
disbuddinff.  They  are  borne  on  long  ftwt-stalks, 
and  are  also  developed  quite  freely.  The  colour 
mav  be  described  as  ambervellow,  sometimes 
suffused  bronze.  Height  about  2J  feet  In  flower 
during  September. 

Mrs,  F.  W,  WescoU.—A  novelty  of  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  shade  of  rich  glowing  lake,  with  bronze 
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reverae.  There  are  too  few  Japanese  aorto  of  this 
colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  nrof  usion  in  «^i^A 
sprays.  Branching  habit,  height  about  3  feet 
Period  of  flowering,  the  earlier  half  of  October. 

Cranford  White.-^Yvom  what  was  seen  of  this 
plant  when  exhibited  last  season  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  it  would  prove  to  be  so  good.  Ihe 
flowers  are  large  and  full,  on  cood,  erect  flower- 
stems.  Colour  white,  tinted  pale  pink  on  younger 
blooms.  Free  flowering,  bushy  habit,  height  about 
IJ  feet.  At  its  beet  during  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  early  October. 

5re//»e.-A  large,  fairly  good  flower  on  long, 
fairly  strong,  erect  foot-stalks.  It  should  be 
disbudded  to  some  extent  to  be  seen  at  its  best,  as 
it  is  not  very  free.  Colour  yellow.  Height  2^  feet. 
In  flower,  September. 

Mrs,  A.  ffi//M.— This  is  a  valuable  sport  from 
Japanese  Mme.  Casimir  Perier,  and  partakes  of 
all  the  good  points  of  the  parent  variety.  The 
colour  may  be  described  as  deep  yellow,  shaded 


and  striped  with  red.  The  plant  is  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  possessing  a  bushy  habit.  Height  about 
2i  feet.  A  mass  of  flowers  is  developed  in  late 
August  and  throughout  September. 

Ifofte/.— A  charming  little  free-flowering  plant. 
The  blossoms  are  certainly  pleasing  and  dainty, 
the  colour  being  a  lovely  shade  of  cerise-pink,  with 
a  golden  buflf  centre.  Habit  dwarf,  though  not  so 
sturdy  as  one  would  desire.  Height  about  2i  feet 
Period  of  flowering,  September.  ,     .  xi,  i. 

Carrk.—ln  this  instance  we  have  a  plant  that 
may  be  regarded  as  a  most  persistent  bloomer. 
The  colour  IS  a  rich  bright  yellow,  of  good  form, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  lose  their  beauty  in  wet 
weather.  It  is  free-flowering  and  of  a  good  bushy 
habit.  Its  constitution  is  also  robust  For  border 
culture  it  is  an  ideal  sort  Height  about  2i  feet. 
In  flower  from  August  onwards.  ^ 

Several  other  good  sorts  will  be  described  m  a 
subsequent  issue.  _  ^  ,>. 

Highgate,  N.  D.  B.  Cbanb. 
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Leadwork. 


FLOWER  VASE  (LEAD)  AT  DRAYTON  MANOR 


WE  are  apt  to  consider  die 
plumber  rather  as  a  workiM 
man  than  as  an  artist,  m, 
indeed,  at  the  present  time 
lead  work  has  lost  much  of  tbe 
dignity  lent  to  it  by  tbe 
admirable  designs  used  in  bygone  timeg, 
when  even  a  pump-head  was  often  made  so 
beautifully  as  to  be  worthy  of  preservatioo 
in  a  museum.  The  ease  with  which  lead 
can  be  manipulated  is  probably  the  reasoo 
that  even  in  remote  antiquity  it  was  employ^ 
not  only  for  useful  but  also  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  It  has  the  rare  merit  of 
durability,  although,  owing  to  its  pliable 
nature,  very  large  pieces  of  Greek  and  Romin 
leadwork  nave  not  come  down  to  u&  Tbe 
writer  remembers  many  years  s^o  attending 
an  excavation  in  Rome  at  which  several  b^ 
specimens  of  leadwork  were  discovered,  bat 
they  had  been  flattened  in  the  course  of  ages 
to  the  consistency  of  pancakes,  tbough  still 
retaining  evidences  of  having  once  upon  a  time 
been  either  fair-sized  bu^its  or  vases. 

In  remote  antiquity  lead  was  used  for  there- 
production  of  small  images  of  the  gods,  which, 
judging  by  those  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Naples  and  of  the  Lateran  at 
Elome,  were  coated  with  paint.  At  Ninedi, 
and  among  the  ruins  of  famous  classical  cities 
in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  leaden  images, 
jars,  and  pieces  of  elaborately  decorated  water 
pipes  have  been  found  in  great  quantities.  It 
seems,  however,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
that  lead  was  not  greatly  used  in  Egypt, 
excepting  for  the  inlaying  of  temple  doon, 
coffins,  and  furniture,  and  as  small  statues  uf 
the  popular  gods  Osiris  and  Anubis. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  plumber's  trade 
included  that  of  coffin-making,  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  ancient  people  which  did  not  employ 
this  metal  in  the  manufacture  of  "man's  last 
home."  Many  of  these  leaden  coffins  were 
superbly  decorated  with  intricate  patterns; 
indeed,  even  the  effigy  of  the  dead  and  various 

f)agan  or  Christian  emblems  figured  upon  the 
id.  Among  the  finest  specimens  is  one  in  tbe 
Temple  Church,  and  there  are  two  others  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  with  excjuisite  crosswork 
patterns  on  them.  One  relating  to  Sir  Willian 
de  Warren  is  dated  1088,  and  the  other  to  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  bears  a  date 
three  years  earlier.  At  the  heads  are  the  two 
names  of  their  ancient  inmates,  Wilheron  and 
Gondrada.  In  Italy  there  are  a  great  number 
of  elaborate  lead  coffins,  and  a  few  years  back 
[  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Church  oi 
Santa  Maria  di  Monserrato,  Rome,  the  two  fine 
leaden  coffins  containing  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Borgian  Popes,  Calixtus  III.  and 
Alexander  VI.  They  had  rested  in  the  vKti- 
bule  since  their  removal  from  the  old  Basiuca 
of  St.  Peter^s,  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  sixteenth 
century,  but  were,  at  the  expense  of  the  Spamsfl 
Government,  encased  in  a  suitable  monument 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Greek  and  Roman  gardens  differed  m  im 
respects  from  our  own.  Almost  every  hoase  in 
Ancient  Greece  had  its  garden,  that  is  tosii 
a  sort  of  terrace  on  which  Cypresses  and 
Oleanders  grew  in  artificial  beds,  containing* 
sufficiency  of  earth  to  give  them  nounshmenL 
The  Greeks,  however,  seem  to  have  had  do 
idea  of  flower-beds,  in  our  sense  of  the  tei^ 
but  cultivated  their  bulbs.  Rose  bushes,  aw 
other  decorative  and  flowering  plants  m  W 
many  of  which  undoubtedly  were  made  ol  m 
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and  highly  decorated.  Homer  gives  as  in  the 
**  Odyssej  "  a  fine  description  of  the  gardens  of 
Alcinoas»  which  seem  to  have  been  a  combina- 
tion of  orchard  and  flower  garden,  together 
with  the  usual  architectural  garden  whicn  the 
Greeks  considered  perfection.  But  the  Romans, 
who  evidently  derived  the  arrangement  ot 
their  gardens  from  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans, 
enlarged  upon  the  original  scheme,  and  in 
cl^cal  times  Italy  might  well  have  been 
described  as  one  vast  garden,  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  part  of  the  Peninsula. 
Some  of  the  Roman  gardens,  those  of  Pompey, 
Lacallus,  and  Mi^cenas,  were  of  enormous  size, 
and  included  meadows  through  which  artificial 
ri?ulets  were  made  to  flow,  and  important  and 
well-organised  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens. 
Bat  the  decoration  of  a  classical  garden  was 
probably  much  too  artifically  elaborate  for  our 
taste. 

In  some  of  these  old  Roman  gardens 
there  were  as  many  as  4,000  or  5,000  statues, 
mostly  of  white  marble  or  bronze,  and  the 
finest  works  of  ancient  sculpture  now  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  and  other  museums  originally 
formed  part  of  the  marble  Olympus  of  some 
classical  garden.  Leidwork  was  plentifully 
used  by  the  Romans  for  vases,  water  troughs, 
and  also,  occasionally,  for  statuary  purposes, 
bat  marble  and  bronze,  being  then,  as  now, 
comparatively  cheap  in  Italy,  were  naturally 
preferred  to  the  interior  material,  which  does 
not  produce  the  same  e£fect  in  a  brilliant 
Bonthern  atmosphere  that  it  does  in  our 
own,  which,  with  all  its  faults  of  changeable 
ness,  b  nevertheless  exceptionally  soft  and 
sOvery. 

At  the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  that 
is  to  say,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centar^,  the  Itilians  were  seized  with  a  rage 
for  baildiog  villas  after  classical  models,  and 
leadwork  reappears  in  their  long  and  statelv 
walks  and  formal  alleys.  Ficoroni,  in  his  book 
"De'Piombi  Antichi,"  mentions  some  important 
lead  works  modelled  after  the  antique  as  having 
been  set  up  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  and  of  other  cele- 
orated  villas  in  and  near  Rome,  as  well  as  at 
Florence  and  Genoa,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
now  in  existence. 

France  took  up  ornamental  gardening  some 
fifty  years  before  we  began  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  a  large  scale.    Outdoor 
gardens,  however,  were,  in  those  times  of  almost 
mcessant  civil  war,  very  small.    Caylus,  in  his 
carious  book  on  leadwork,  tells  us  of    the 
existence  in  France  of  leaden  statues  at  an 
early  period,    but   observes    that   they  were 
exceedmgly  rare,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
leaden  statues   were   ever    introduced    into 
French  ^rdening  on   any  considerable  scale 
until  quite  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
reproductions    of    celebrated  statues   in  the 
Italian  museums  and  galleries,  and  some  fine 
original  works  were  manufactured,  and  thus 
began  to  make  their  appearance  even  in  the 
saburban   villa   gardens    of    Paris.      It   was 
unquestionably  the  abundant  use  of  lead  in 
the  gardens  at  Versailles  which  set  the  fashion 
of  the  employment  of  this  material  for  garden 
decoration  in  this  country.    Under  Louis  XIV. 
Fran9oi8  Giradon  designed  and  executed  the 
enormous  fountain  of  the  Pyramid,  which  is 
altogether  the  most  elaborate  composition  ever 
executed  in  lead,  and  consists  of  a  basin  in 
which  sport  three  life-sized  tritons,  rising  from 
a  pedestal.    Above  these  is  a  circular  basin, 
and  above  it  again  three  others,  diminishing  in 
8126,  each  supported  from  the  one  below  round 
the  rim  by  little  tritons  and  dolphins,  whereas 
the  last  is  entrusted  to  a  group  of  lobsters.    In 
we  Versailles  Qardeos  are,  it  seems,  many 
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other  leaden  statues,  but  most  of  them  have 
been  painted  over. 

There  is  a  figure  of  Mercury  at  Melbourne, 
which  is  very  suggestive  in  its  pose 
of  Gilbert's  Eros  on  the  fountain  at 
Piccadilly  Circus,  and  is  in  all  probability 
a  leaden  replica  of  a  statue  ot  Mercury 
by  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  which  is  mentioned 
among  the  collection  of  statues  which 
for  some  twenty  years  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  adorned  York 
Terrace,  Strand,  and  which  were  included 
among  the  art  treasures  belon^ng  to  Steenie, 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  original  statue  is 
lost,  but  there  are  several  drawings  of  it 
extant. 

Drayton  House,  with  its  quaint  old  English 
garden  by  way  of  foreground^  forms  a  scene 
which  can  only  be  enioyed  m  England.  It 
may  not  possess  the  architectural  magnificence 
or  the  luxuriance  of  an  Italian  villa  and 
garden,  but  where  can  anything  comparable 
to  it  be  found  in  its  rep)sof ul  air  of  comfort  ? 
The  Italian  villa  is  altogether  too  romantic 
for  our  matter-of-fact  days,  and  is  better  suited 
to  an  age  and  climate  where  serenades  are 
possible,  and  stately  pavones  c^  b^  danced  b^ 


the  light  of  the  moon.  So,  too,  the  leaden 
vases  which  ornament  the  terraces  of  Drayton, 
exquisite  in  design,  their  silvery  hues  blena 
with  the  soft  English  atmospheric  effects  far 
better  than  would  the  cold  garishness  of 
marble,  and  prove  once  more  that  leadwork 
should  find  its  place  in  every  well  arranged 
English  garden. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

TWO   GOOD    HOLLIES. 

THE  following  notes,  to  accompany 
illustrations  of  Hollies  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Shipley  Hall, 
may  be  taken  as  supplementary 
to  those  published  in  the  issue  of 
The  Garden  for  June  20  last 
(pages  423-4J,  in  which  the  general  conditions 
of  soil,  planting,  selection,  and  culture  necessary 
to  grow  good,  healthy,  and  shapelv  specimens 
were  discussed.  In  referring  readers  back  to 
these  notes  I  may  add  that  extensive  planting 
operatioas  cwrie4  out  this  spring  ada  further 
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proof,  if  such  is  necessary,  that  late  sprint 
planting  is  by  far  the  best  We  commenced 
planting  quite  large  specimens,  nmning  up  to 
13  feet  and  over  in  height  when  the  cold  snap 
at  the  latter  end  of  April  was  over,  and  con- 
tinned  throughout  the  whole  of  May,  and,  I 
think,  into  the  first  week  in  June.  AU  the 
trees  deeJt  with  have  done  well,  but  the  ^owth 
made  has  been  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  time  of 
planting.  The  last  specimen  dealt  with  was  a 
plant  of  Ilex  Whittingtoniensis,  a  by  no  means 
vigorous  grower  generally,  but  it  has  made 
shoots  considerably  over  1  foot  in  length,  and 
scarcely  lost  a  leaf.  The  period  of  planting 
can  be  traced  bv  the  growth  made,  and  by 
the  loss  of  leaf  which  occurred,  those  first 
planted  losing  most  leaves,  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  soil  was  then  cold  and  the  roots 
not  fully  active. 

In  my  June  notes  I  alluded  also  to  the 
"  feathering  down "  of  the  trees,  well  exem- 
plified in  the  Silver  Holly  here  illustrated,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  clean  soil  surface  kept 
round  the  plants,  which  are  growing  on  the 
lawns.  To  keep  this  clear  space  open  without 
showing  too  much  bare  soil  it  is  advisable  to 
take  off  turves  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  wide 
about  twice  a  year;  first  in  spring,  at  the 
commencement  of  growtn,  ana  again  just 
when  the  second  growth  starts.  This  keeps 
the  mowing  machine  quite  clear  of  the  lower 
growths,  and  the  turf  raised  comes  in  very 
useful  for  repairs  to  bad  patches  in  the  grass 
elsewhere.  Going  back  to  the  planting  I  may 
say  that  from  May  18  to  July  27  this  year 
our  rainfall  amounted  only  to  a  little  over 
2^  inche.'«,  so  that  the  season  was  not  an  ideal 
one  for  newly  planted  evergreens. 

Turning  to  tne  two  subjects  immediately  at 
hand,  I  may  say  that  I  consider  I.  argentea 
uiarginata  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  most 
effective  of  the  Silver  Hollies.  It  is  a  very 
healthy  and  good  ^ower,  and  very  little  affected 
by  the  leaf-mining  grub  which  defaces  so 
badly  many  Hollies,  an  important  point  worth 
noting  by  planters  in  badlv  affected  districts. 
In  its  spring  garb,  when  the  new  growths  are 
tinged  with  pink^  it  is  very  beautiful ;  and 
later,  when  the  pink  changes  to  white,  no 
Silver  Holly  has  a  better  aefined  or  whiter 
margin  to  the  leaves,  though  that  of  Silver 
Queen  is  broader.  The  leaves  of  I.  argentea 
marginata  are  rather  small,  and  are  particu- 
larly well  armed.  The  habit  is  dense,  and 
the  tree  is  not  disposed  to  lose  the  top  of 
its  leading  stem  as  many  of  the  vari^ated 
Hollies  do,  so  that,  given  a  good  start,  a 
shapely  tree  is  practically  assured.  Before 
leaving  the  silver-leaved  Hollies  I  may  sav 
that  the  variety  known  as  Handdwortn 
Silver,  sent  out  many  years  ago  bv  Messrs. 
Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  is  an  excellent  com- 
panion to  I.  argentea  marginata.  It  is  a  quick 
grower,  with  a  well  marked,  much  elongated 
leaf,  and  makes  a  ver^  healthy  and  good 
specimen.  I.  crenata,  which  will  be  illustrated 
next  week,  is  so  distinct  from  all  other  Hollies 
that  it  is  frequently  not  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  common  Box,  without  spines,  but 
with  crenated  edges,  and  are  very  dark  green 
in  colour.  It  bears  myriads  of  tiny  blosaoms, 
but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  berried  form  of  the 

Elant  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  dense  spreading 
ush,  that  cannot  by  any  manipulation  be 
grown  to  one  leading  stem,  but  a  glance  at  a 
good  plant  will  show  that  in  its  way  it 
develops  into  a  shapely  specimen,  suitable 
either  for  growing  singly  on  the  lawn  or  for 
use  as  a  frontage  to  a  shrubbery.  It  has  been 
described  as  "a  pretty  species  for  dwarf 
bedding,"    but     tb«     specimea     at    Shipley 


is  at  least  8  feet  high  and  over  12  feet  in 
diameter.  Judging  from  this  plant  and 
others  that  have  been  grown  here,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  double  its  present 
size.  There  is  a  form  of  L  crenata  in  which 
the  leaves  are  more  or  less  splashed  with 
yellow,  but  in  this  case  variegation  seems  to 
be  wedded  to  a  stubborn  habit  of  growth, 
and  those  specimens  which  really  grow  away 
freely  go  back  to  the  green  type. 


,  Tallack. 


NEW  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
Notes  from  the  Autumn  Catalogues. 
The  autumn  catalogue  of  MM.  Lemoine  and  Sons  of 
Nanoy  contaias,  as  usual,  the  announcement  of 
some  new  flowering  shrube,  most  of  which  have 
b^n  raised  from  se<M  at  their  establishment.  The 
novelties,  with  a  brief  description  from  the 
catalogue,  are  :— 

Dtulzia  gracilis  rmdt%fiora.^V\BX\t  extremely 
tufted,  with  the  growth  like  that  of  D.  gracilis. 
The  many  upright  branches  are  covered  throughout 
their  length  with  innumerable  white,  ronnd- 
petalled  flowers,  while  the  stamens  are  scarcely 
noticeable.  It  is  the  result  of  crossing  D.  gracilis 
with  D.  discolor  purparascens. 

Philadelphus  Lfemoiiiei  Boaqutt  Uanc.  —  The 
foliage  of  this  is  in  general  appearance  midway 
between  that  of  P.  Lemoinei  and  P.  coronarius. 
The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  clusters  of  about 
ten  together,  are  double  or  semi -double,  and  so 
closely  packed  that  each  cluster  presents  the 
appearance  of  one  large  double  flower.  Established 
specimens  of  this  shrub  are  very  beautiful,  and 
distinct  from  any  other  form  of  Philadelphus. 

PhUadelphus  Lemoinei  Conqutte. — The  slender 
branches  of  this  are  arched  over  ^ith  the  weight 
of  flowers,  which  are  borne  three  to  five  together. 
They  are  very  large  and  double,  the  petals 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  Tulip,  and  with  the 
perfume  of  the  hybrids  of  P.  microphyllus. 

Syringa  indgarif  Pasteur, — A  single  Lilac,  with 
long,  erect,  pyramidal-shaped  inflorescences,  while 
the  flowers,  which  are  the  largest  of  all,  are  of  a 
wine  colour,  chanfpng  to  Mulberry  red. 

Syringa  tndgaris  Miss  Ellen  Willmott.^Oae  of 
the  double  Lilacs  of  which  M.  Lemoine  has  raised 
so  many  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  this  the 
inflorescences  are  large,  the  flowers  well  formed, 
the  petals  spreading  and  of  a  snow  white  tint. 

Syringa  Giraldi  (S.  villoea,  Sprenger).— A  new 
species  from  Northern  China  with  leaves  soft  in 
texture.     It  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Europe. 

A  slance  through  the  extensive  catalogue  issued 
by  MM.  Barbier  and  Co.,  of  Orleans,  more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  previous  title  of  the  firm  as 
Transon  Fibres,  resulted  in  a  few  novelties  being 
particularly  noted.     Chief  among  them  are  :— 

Ailantns  glandiUosa  pendulifolia, — A  handsome 
tree,  with  leaves  4  feet  long,  gracefully  drooping, 
and  without  any  unpleasant  odour. 

Cornua  sanguinea  variegata  Moseri, — The  price 
of  this,  lOfr.,  would  suggest  a  verv  superior 
variety.  It  is  described  as  oearing  quaari -coloured 
foliage,  the  leaves  of  the  young  shoots  being 
margined  with  yellow,  which  changes  to  creamy 
white,  tinted  and  bordered  with  carmine-pink, 
which  with  age  increases  in  intensity.  Whether 
this  Cornus  will  ever  become  so  universally  popular 
as  C.  Spffithi  remains  to  be  seen. 

Prunus  spinosa  purpurea. — Less  prickly  than 
the  type,  with  leaves  as  highly  coloured  as  those  of 
P.  Pissardi.  It  is  naturally  of  a  bushy  habit,  and 
is  very  hardy.  The  flowers  are  small,  pink  in 
colour,  and  borne  in  great  profusion. 

Wistaria  mvltijvga  rosea. — A  form  of  this  long 
racemed  Wistaria,  whose  flowers  are  of  a  lilac-rose 
colour  with  the  standard  of  a  lighter  tint.  The 
buds  are  of  a  be>iutiful  clear  rose. 

Messrs.  Veitch  announce  among  various  novelties 
for  the  present  year  two  new  shrubs,  both  of 
which  have  been  exhibited  by  them,  and  a  particu- 
larly interesting  tree  from  Central  China.  The 
three  subjects  are  :  — 

Buddleia  variabilis  veitchiana.  —  A  very  fine 
form  oi  tbio  vi^ri^ble  specie^  of  ]3uddleia,  whose 


flowers  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  ThOT  m 
disposed  in  long  racemes,  and  are  individoiUj 
bright  violet-mauve  in  colour,  with  an  Qniig». 
yellow  centre.  This  was  given  a  fin^dMi 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  qq 
August  19  last  year. 

Jasminum  primtdinufn. — A  beauiifal  Jtmuat 
from  Western  China,  which  attracted  Diadi  itta. 
tion  on  March  10  last  when  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  and  given  a  first-claas  certificate.  Its  nemt 
relative  is  J.  nudiflorum,  but  it  diflen  in  wn 
features  from  that  well-known  species.  Fintlj.it 
flowers  in  spring  and  not  in  winter  as  J.  nndilkm 
does;  next,  it  is  almost  if  not  quite  evergmn; 
and,  thirdly,  the  flowers  greatly  exceed  in  oa 
those  of  the  older  species,  being  fully  1}  iinA^ 
across.  The  colour  is  a  clear  bright  yellow,  vUli  a 
slight  orange  pencilling  at  the  throat  Some  of 
the  flowers  show  a  tendency  to  become  seini-doabk. 

Davidia  i7ivolucrata.-—Conoenung  thii  inter- 
esting tree  Messrs.  Veitoh  say:  "The  apedil 
object  of  our  traveller's  (E.  H.  Wilson)  htijaoioBf  '. 
to  Central  China  was  to  obtain  seeds  of  tJiii  I 
strikinffly  handsome  tree,  which  was  ficit  dii-  | 
covered  by  TAbb^  David,  after  whom  it  vm  ! 
named.  In  this  undertaking  Wilson  wis  ineow> 
f  ul,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  it 
to  planters.  Only  young  plants  of  Davidis  it 
present  exist  in  Europe,  and  all  purehaien  mj 
have  the  honour  of  flowering  it  for  the  fint  tiiM 
In  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  there  it  not  a 
more  itriking  object  than  a  tree  of  Davidia  wbes 
covered  with  its  pure  white  bracts,  in  which  itsti 
it  is  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance.  The  tree 
attains  a  height  of  20  feet  to  30  feet,  and  there  ii 
little  doubt  of  its  hardiness  in  Great  Britain,  m  it 
is  found  only  in  high  elevations,  where  the  wiotan 
surpass  in  severit/y  those  experienced  in  then 
islands.  In  our  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  plioti 
have  withstood  15**  of  froet  unprotected.  *Ib 
Thb  Garpbn  for  January  4,  1902,  Dr.  Henrr 
writes :  **  Davidia,  a  large  tree  bearing  thooMsdi 
of  flowers,  which  are  most  peculiar.  Inside  a  piir 
of  white  bracts  about  the  size  of  the  html  u  i 
head  of  red-anthered  stamens,  out  of  wbiek 
projects  a  champagne  bottle-shaped  gynedna. 
This  tree  in  full  flower  is  a  marvellous  sight,  owiiy 
to  the  alternate  white  and  green,  canwd  by  the 
large  white  bracts  intermingling  with  the  leavei' 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  desirable  tree  y 
this  will  prove  hardy  in  British  gardens.        H. 


NOTABLE    GARDEN& 

SANDRINGHAM. 

AVI  SIT  to  Sandringham  at  any  time  caoixit 
fail  to  be  of  interest,  as  in  a  gardea 
of    this    description    crops,   Ac,  an 
grown  on  a  larfl»  scale.     Ab  Ut  u 
\^    hardy  fruit  and  flowers  are  ooooentd 
this  has  been  a  bad  season  for  thai 
gardens,  spring  frosts  and  a  continuance  of  ooid 
shower}'  weather  having  been  quite  agaioit  s  hO 
crop   of    hardy   fruit  and    blossom  in  the  hi^ 
parterres.     Growth  there  has  been  in  abondanoe, 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  flowers  were  •nrer. 
The  magnificent  centre  path  through  the  kitcbn 
garden  on  the  way  to  the   dairy  afibrds  s  pud 
opportunity  for  a  blaze  of  colour,  a  border  on  eiek 
side— 7  feet   wide — being   planted   mainlj  wit& 
perennials  and  annuals,  all  arranged  in  a  ilopinf 
bank.     The  borders  are  flanked  with  a  row  a 
cordon  Apple  trees  of  leading  varieties.    In  spite  of 
the  weather  many  of  the  trees  were  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit.     The  path  and  borders  cannot  i» 
less  than  600  yards  long.     Some  idea,  then,  ceo  be 
gained  of  the  f:fi'«;ct  produced  with  choice  uumh 
in  (galore,  and  herbaceous  plants  carefallj  cboMO. 
In  the  small  sunken  flower  garden  doee  to  thi 
dairy  are  some  exceptionally  appropriate  Utptrj 
work^Box  and  Yew— deftly  formed  and  carefBily 
clipped  to  retain  the  correct  ideas  of  the  Tsriotf 
subjects.     In  the  flower  garden  in  front  of  tj|» 
house  tuberous  Begonias  were  making  a  fftfff^ 
display  in  spite  of  the  dripping  weaUier,  pronqg 
once  more,  if  it  were  neoessary,  how  valnahleiri 
these  plants  for  the  outdoor  gardoOi 
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Roses  apparently  had  done  good  aervioe ;  a  loDg 
border  in  the  kitchen  garden  planted  with  the 
fioest  yarietiee,  especially  Teas,  in  groups  of  half 
a  doeen  of  one  sort,  were  making  satisfactory 
ffirowth  for  a  full  crop  of  late  and  useful  blossoms. 
Tlie  border  in  question  is  at  the  foot  of  a  Pear  wall, 
the  border  rangingin  height  from  2  feet  to  4  feet 
£roin  the  path.  What  must  be  a  very  effective 
ditplay  daiing  the  spring  and  summer  months  is  a 
rock  ^uden,  arranged  to  keep  the  border  soil  in 
its  proper  position  and  flanking  the  path.  It  is 
^ted  with  Aubrietias  in  quantity,  Campanulas, 
Cotooeasters,  fta,  for  both  winter  and  summer 
tSecL 

One  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  master-hand 
at  work  when  within  the  immense  range  of  glass 
booses  with  which  Sandringham  is  furnished. 
In  spite  of  an  indifferent  season  in  this  part, 
even  for  under  glass  occupants,  the 
TiriouB  departments  left  nothing 
in  the  matter  of  culture  to  be 
desired. 

The  Vines  were  especially  note- 
worthy. In  a  narrow  lean  •  to 
ilracture  was  growing  the  finest 
crop  of  Lady  Downe's  Grape  I  have 
teen  for  many  a  long  day.  Large 
were  the  bunches  and  berries, 
while  that  dense  **  bloom  "  on  the 
berries  which  renders  this  late 
Grape  so  attractive,  yet  not  always 
to  be  found,  was  here  in  perfect 
cooditioD,  proving  once  more,  if  it 
were  required,  that  this  Grape 
ciQiiot  be  excelled  for  use  during 
the  early  days  of  the  year  and 
onwards  until  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  are  ripe  in  May. 

Two  houses  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria were  worth  going  a  long  journey 
to  see,  so  even  'were  the  bunches ; 
loaded  as  they  were  they  are  not 
always  seen  wit-h  that  amber  tint 
of  coloaring  so  pleasinft,  and  which 
deootes  exceptional  flavour  also. 
Speakiog  broad Ijr  the  vineries  were 
pictures  of  health  and  future 
promise,  and  such  as  even  the 
ezactioe  chief  h.ere,  Mr.  Cook,  may 
well  feel  proud  of. 

It  was  too  late  to  see  a  crop 
of  Peaches ;  th-e  appearance  of  the 
trees  was  sufficient  to  denote  the 
kind  of  crops  secured— that  dark 
green  ainple  leafage  so  necesi^ary 
to  success  was  here  to  its  fullest 
extent.  Melons  for  late  upc  were 
in  a  most  promising  condition.  In 
the  pknt  department,  too,  there 
was  evidence  of  perfect  knowledge 
sod  care  bestowed.  One  of  the 
finest  batches  —  1 ,000  plants  —  of 
B^nia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  that 
one  could  wish  for  were  to  be  seen. 
The  difficulty  was  to  find  a  pale 
coloured  leaf,  let  alone  an  unhealthy 
plant,  among  the  lot.  Carnations, 
too,  are  produced  in  huge  quantities, 
ftod  from  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  they  will  be  more  so  during 
the  coming  seaaon.  There  are  not 
many  private  gardens  where  such  a  collection 
of  Crotons  is  to  be  found.  True,  they  are 
accommodated  in  a  magnificent  house  for  the 
Purpose;  no  expanse  or  labour  is  spared  with 
jhem,  as  this  is  such  a  useful  subject  for 
deeoratioD. 

This  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  report  of 
the  many  items  of  interest  here  to  be  found,  but 
iw*  ^^^  jottings  from  memory  made  during  a 
^^  round  the  garden  in  early  September.  A 
pood  garden  of  fruit,  such  as  exists  at  Sandringham, 
J«  always  a  pleasure  to  see,  especially  when  the 
trees  are  thoroughly  well  grown.     It  is  seldom 

that  one  sees  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape  so 
finely  coloured. 

.  E.   MOLYNEtJX. 

LThe  publication  of  these  notes  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  doUyed.— Ed.J 
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L^LIA    HELEN. 

RAISED  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  of  the 
Heaton  Nurseries,  Bradford,  was 
the  above,  its  parents  being  L. 
digbyana  and  ll  tenebrosa.  Un- 
s.  doubtedly  it  is  in  the  front  rank  of 
artificially-raised  Orchids,  and,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  is 
very  handsome.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
bronzy  rose,  the  large  beautifully-frin^^  lip 
being  of  a  pale  rosy  lilac  colour.  As  with  the 
majority  of  Lselia  and  Lselio-Cattleya  hybrids, 
its    constitution    is    robust,    and,    given    an 


Some  of  the  species  have  delicate  white  flowers 
— for  instance,  G.  discolor,  which  proves  very 
useful  for  bouquets,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 
Some  are  easy  to  grow  and  others  rather  difficult, 
but  with  care  and  proper  treatment  all  may  be  had 
in  perfection.  When  grown  well  they  amply  repay 
for  any  trouble  that  may  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  do  not  require  the  same  treatment  as 
Anseotochilus,  as  they  will  grow  in  any  house 
where  there  is  a  temperature  varying  from  55^  to 
60^.  The  compost  used  for  potting  should  be  peat 
and  sand,  with  a  little  loam.  Always  give  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  during  the 
growing  season.  Goodyeras  are  propagated  by 
cutting  up  the  plant  so  as  to  have  a  piece  of  root 
attached  to  each  piece.  Many  growers  of  this 
beautiful  plant  pot  six  plants  in  a  5-inch  pot; 
these,    when    grown    strongly,    will    produce  .an 

abundance   of    flower    during    the 

winter  season. 

John  R.  Morgan. 
Waddesdon  Oardens. 


HELEN  IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  SIR  TREVOR  LA^VRENOE,  BART. 
BURFORD,  DORKING. 

ordinary  Catttleva  house  treatment,  its  culti- 
vation IS  easy.  L.  Helen  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  on 
May  28,  1902. 

THE  GOODYERAS. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  class  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  section  of  variegated  Orchids.  Many  of  the 
Goodyeras  have  beautiful  foliage.  Some  have 
dark  velvety  leaves  marked  with  gold  and  silver 
lines  down  the  centres  of  the  leaves,  and  others 
have  gold  and  silver  markings  spread  over  the 
entire  surface  like  the  Anrectochilus.  The  plants 
have  thick  fleshy  roots,  and  push  from  underground 
stems,  forming  a  compact  habit  of  growth.  The 
flower-spikes  which  issue  from  the  centre  of  the 
foliage  attain  a  height  of  from  flinches  to  10  inches. 


ANiECTOCHILUS. 
The    genus    Ansectochilus    is   one 
of    the    most    remarkable    of    the 
variegated -leaved    Orchids.      They 
are  rather  difficult  to  grow  except 
under   proper  treatment,  and   are 
rarely  seen  except  in  large  collec- 
tions of  Orchids.     All  are  remark- 
able for  a  compact   dwarf    habit, 
perfect    form,  and    great  beauty ; 
they  vary  in  height  from  3  inches  to 
6  inches,    and    their    leaves   vary 
from  2  inches  to  5  inches  in  lensth, 
including   the   stalks,   which,   like 
the  stems  of  the  plant,  are  short 
and  fleshy.     The  foliage  of  all  the 
species  is  beautiful ;  in  some  of  the 
varieties    it    resembles    a    purple 
velvet,  regularly  interspersed  with 
a  network  cf  gold.     In  others  the 
leaf  is  bright  green,  covered  with 
silver    tracery.     The    temperature 
required  is  60^  by  night  and  65**  by 
day.     From   March   to  October  is 
the-  season  of  growth,  when   they 
require  plenty  of   water ;   in   fact 
they  should   never  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots  or   they 
will  perish  ;    but  from  October  to 
March     they    should     only    have 
enough  water  to  keep  the  compost 
moist.     For  potting  use  sphagnum 
chopped  into   small  pieces,  mixed 
with  a  little  good  peat  and  silver 
sand.     These  plants  require  small 
pots  as  they  do  not   make  many 
roots,  and  in  placing  the  roots  in 
the  pot  raise  the  stem  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.     Well  established 
plants    may    be    repotted   once    a 
year,  and  the  end  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  March  is  the  best 
time  for  doing  this.    They  succeed 
best  under  bell-slasses  or  in  a  glass 
case,  with  a  little  air  always  on  to 
keep    them    healthy    and    prevent 
damping  off. 
If  bell-glasses  are  used  plunge  the  small  pot  into 
a  larger  one,  so  that  the  bell-glass  will  fit  the  outer 
one.     If  grown  in  cases  put  them  in  small  pots, 
and  arrange  them  in  the  case,  placing  good  drainage 
at  the  bottom,  a  layer  of  sphagnum  on  the  top  of 
the  drainage,  with  some  sand  on  the  top  of  the 
sphagnum  to  set  the  pots  on.     The  bell-glass  or 
case  in  which   they  are    grown  should   he  kept 
perfectly  clean  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have 
plenty  of  light  but  no  sun,  for  this  is  injurious 
to  them.     I  nave  also  seen  Aneectochili  grown  with 
bottom-heat,   but  with  this  I  do  not  agree.     In 
most  cases  the  plants  grow  very  fast  for  a  time, 
but  become  so    weak  that  they  eventually  die. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  unattractive,  ana  often 
injure  the  plants,  so  it  is  best  to  pinch  them  off  as 
soon  as  they  appear ;  this  induces  the  plant  to 
make  lateral  shoots  freely.   Propagation  is  effected 
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by  taking  cuttings  with  roots  attached.  The 
Ansctochili  are  sabject  to  different  kinds  of 
insects,  and  these  must  be  destroyed  as  soon 
as  noticed  or  they  will  soon  cause  a  lot  of  injury. 
Red  spider  is  very  destructive,  and  unless  con- 
stantly kept  in  check  soon  disfigures  the  foliage. 
Upon  the  first  appearance  of  this  take  the  plants  out 
of  the  case  and  rub  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with 
a  sponge.  The  thrip  is  another  enemy  which  must 
be  kept  under  in  the  same  way  or  by  fumigation, 
taking  the  glasses  off  for  a  short  time.  In  smoking 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  too  strong 
a  dose.  The  safest  plan  is  to  fumigate  three  times, 
with  an  interval  of  one  niffht  between  each 
operation,  when  both  red  spider  and  thrip  will 
be  destroyed.  Cockroaches  bhould  never  be  allowed 
to  get  near  the  plants,  as  they  do  great  mischief 
bv  eating  the  young  stems.  They  must  be  sought 
after  by  lamp-light,  or  killed  by  placing  soipe 
beetle  poison  m  different  parts  of  the  house. 
Waddesdon.  .  John  R.  Morgan. 

{To  he  continned.) 
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WiNTBB  V1OLBT8. 

VIOLETS  in  pits  for  winter  blooming 
should  have  attention  at  once.  A 
gentle  bottom-heat  produced  by  fer- 
menting materials  is  best.  The 
materials  should  be  well  prepared 
before  being  placed  in  the  pit,  so  that 
no  violent  heat  occurs  afterwards;  4  inches  or 
5  inches  of  good  light  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of 
leaf-soil  added,  will  be  suitable  for  planting  them 
in.  See  that  the  soil  is  laid  evenly  over  the  fer- 
menting material,  and  when  planting  keep  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  slightly  raised  above  the  soil 
Press  the  soil  tightly  arouna  the  roots,  and,  unless 
room  is  limited,  place  the  plants  1  foot  apart  each 
way ;  give  the  pit  a  gooa  watering  with  tepid 
water  after  the  planting  is  completed,  and  venti- 
late freely  during  mild  weather. 

Plants  foe  Forcing. 
Where  a  regular  succession  of  flowering  plants  is 
in  demand,  Ghent  or  American  Azaleas  embrace  a 
large  variety  of  seedling  plants,  havine  flowers  of 
all  shades  of  orange,  yellow,  and  pink  to  almost 
white ;  they  are  hardy,  force  well,  and  are  excel- 
lent for  cuttings.  A.  indica  varieties  are  the 
choicest  section  of  the  genus  ;  they  also  force  well, 
and  produce  flowers  of  every  shade  of  red  and 
white,  but  are  not  absolutely  hardy.  Plants  of  the 
A.  mollis  or  sinensis  section  are  very  free  blooming 
and  of  the  greatest  use  for  forcing.  Selections  may 
be  made  from  the  catalogues  of  any  of  the  large 
nursery  firms.  Spiraea  japonica  var.  multiflora  and 
com  pacta,  Deutzia  crenata,  D.  c.  flore-pleno,  and 
D.  gracilis  are  the  most  useful.  Lilacs  are  indis- 
pensable for  forcing.  Marie  Lep^raye  is  largely 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  nnest  pure  white 
form  is  one  supplied  by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea 
named  virginalis  alba,  and  for  a  deep  purple 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Spath.  Staphylea  oolchica  is 
a  very  free-blooming  plant.  Cfytisus  in  variety, 
including  C.  scoparius  andreanus,  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis,  S  )lomon'8  Seal,  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  and 
Roses  also  grown  in  pots  all  reauire  one  or  two 
year's  preparation  for  forcing,  and  for  this  reason 
I  recommend,  as  being  in  every  way  the  most 
satisfactory,  that  they  should  be  purchased  from 
any  of  our  large  nursery  firms  who  aevote  a  depart- 
ment to  this  branch  of  the  trade.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  arrive  they  should  be  potted  up  into  the 
smallest  pots  they  can  be  got  into  without  muti- 
lating the  roots,  and  for  the  Azaleas  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons a  little  peat  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil ;  for  the  others  any  light  soil  will  do. 

Pot  them  Firmly 
and  afterwards  plunge  them  deeply  in  coal  ashes 
out  of  doors  until  the  time  for  starting  them 
arrives.  With  the  exception  of  Azalea  indica, 
which  must  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  in  all  cases  it 
is  desirable  that  the  forcing   process  should  be 


gradual  and  progressive,  or  the  result  will  be  an 
excess  of  foliage. 

For  the  general  stove  and  greenhouse  the  ques- 
tion of  temperature  and  general  treatment  for  the 
winter  months  will  now  engage  the  attention  of 
the  ^rdener.  The  temperatures  should  now  rule 
considerably  lower,  and  should  be  allowed  to  range 
from  4^  to  6°  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  in  any 
house  requiring  fire- heat.  The  temperatures  at 
10  p.m.  in  the  Croton  house  should  be  70^ ;  in  the 
ordinary  stove,  66^  ;  Pelargonium  house,  for  the 
show  and  fancy  section,  54^  ;  Carnations,  45^ ; 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  40^  ;  Ericas  and  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  plants,  40^.  Admit  a  little  air  to 
all  houses  during  the  night  by  the  side  ventilators 
arranged  under  the  stage,  and  to  the  cooler  houses 
by  the  top  ventilators  as  well.  Avoid  anything 
approaching  a  dry,  burning  atmosphere,  but  rather 
resort  to  damping  the  paths  once  in  the  evening. 

Wendover.  J.  Jaqubs. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Celery. 
Many  would  imagine  this  to  have  been  an  ideal 
year  for  Celery  growing,  as  it  revels  in  abundance 
of  moisture  at  the  roots  and  overhead,  but  there 
has  not  been  suflScient  warmth,  and  all  the  crops 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  are  far  below  the 
average  qualit}',  including  our  own.  The  Celery 
leaf-miner  is  in  strong  evidence ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  have  never  seen  it  so  numerous  as  it  is  this 
year.  Generally  speaking  this  pest  can  be  kept  in 
check  and  often  extirpated  by  timely  applications 
of  suitable  insecticides  or  soot,  but  not  so  this  year. 
The  private  grower  has  to  maintain  a  supply 
throughout  the  winter  and  on  into  the  spring,  and 
he  must  afibrd  some  extra  protection  to  the  tops  of 
the  plants  to  ward  ofi*  snow  and  severe  frosts. 
Fresh  cut  Bracken  is  unsurpassed  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  is  light,  and  I  know  of  nothing  so  suitable  for 
gardens  where  large  breadths  of  Celery  are  grown. 

AuTUMN-sowN  Onions. 

There  are  two  methods  of  growing  these,  viz., 
by  transplanting  now  on  to  prepared  ground  where 
they  are  to  complete  growth,  and  by  leaving  the 
plants  where  sown  until  March  and  then  trans- 
planting. I  cannot  say  that  there  iu  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  methods,  at  least  I  have 
grown  them  well  by  both.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  locality  has,  of  course,  to  be  considered  as 
to  which  is  the  best. 

Beans  in  Pots. 

It  is  now  of  little  use  sowing  these,  for  before 
the  plants  could  become  strong  the  days  would 
be  so  short,  and  the  artificial  conditions  necessary 
for  keeping  them  growing  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  free  setting  of  the  flowers.  Plants  in  various 
stages  of  growth  that  require  it  should  be  top- 
dressed  with  rich,  light  soil,  adding  to  it  and  well 
incorporating  a  few  handfuls  of  an  approved 
plant  manure.  Keep  quite  near  the  roof  glass  in  a 
structure  that  is  kept  at  about  60^  by  night  and 
70°  by  day. 

Rhubarb. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Apples  and  other  fruits 
there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  forced  Rhubarb 
over  as  lone  a  period  as  possible.  A  few  roots 
should  be  lifted,  and  if  possible  subject  them  to  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  then  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
Mushroom  house  and  shake  some  leaf-soil  among 
them.  Turn  on  a  little  fire-heat,  and  keep  the 
crowns  syringed  several  times  a  day.  Of  course 
the  structure  must  be  kept  quite  close  and  dark, 
and  of  an  equable  temperature.  Successional 
batches  should  be  brought  in  according  to  the 
demand,  and  as  the  winter  advances  and  the  roots 
become  more  matured  the  produce  from  them  will 
naturally  iroptove. 

SUmeleigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 
Vines. 
When  the  leaves  are  off  the  Vines  steady  attention 
to  cleanliness,  gentle  warmth,  and  ventilation  will 
carry  all  the  late-keeping  sorts  on  to  Christmas, 
when  they  may  be  cut,  bottled,  and  the  Vines 


pruned  and  rested.  If  not  already  done,  the  innde 
borders  in  the  Lady  Downe's  house  may  be  well 
covered  with  loose,  dry  Bracken,  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  keepins  down  dust  and  aUorinig 
moisture.  Outside  borders  may  also  be  oonna 
with  shelters  to  throw  off  cold  rain  and  sduw  ixa^ 
the  time  the  leaves  fall  until  the  Grapee  an  oot, 
when  exposure  will  again  be  preferable  to  getting 
the  roots  too  dry.  Where  late  Muscats  are  wanted 
to  keep  as  long  as  possible,  the  houses  will  itqnn 
very  careful  management  during  the  &ll  of  Um 
leaf.  Let  the  temperature  decline  to  50°  in  raid 
weather,  and  give  no  more  fire-heat  than  ia  neoei. 
sarv  to  the  maintenance  of  a  dry,  cool  atnooipliere 
and  safety  from  frost.  Remove  aU  plants  and 
evaporating  pans,  cover  the  floor  with  Fern,  and 
dry  out  or  cover  up  the  water  cistern  to  prerect 
the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  atiiKN|iiwie, 
which  must  now  be  dry  and  buoyant  Ai 
thoroughly  ripened  Muscats  are  easily  cancht  bj 
the  sun,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  strain  a  pieoe  of 
Nottingham  netting  or  thin  canvas  across  the  roof 
of  modern  houses  to  protect  the  shonlderB  and  to 
secure  an  equal  temperature  through  the  night  If 
any  late  Hamburghs  are  still  hanging  on  the  Vion 
in  houses  which  are  retarded  in  the  spring  they 
will  now  keep  better  in  the  Lady  Downe'ahoQBeor 
Grape  room,  and  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  ap 
the  wood  the  house  may  be  subjected  to  a  period 
of  sharp  dry  firing,  with  plenty  of  air  on  fine  daja 

Early  Vineries, 
from  which  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  to  be  gathered 
in  May,  may  be  closed  at  once.  If  fermentiag 
material  is  applied  to  the  internal  borderaatea- 
perature  ranging  from  45^  to  55"^  mav  be  maiotaioei 
without  the  aid  of  much  fire-heat,  but  in  the  eTot 
of  the  weather  becoming  very  cold  the  pipes  mA 
be  made  warm  every  morning  and  the  swelling  of 
the  buds  aided  by  frequent  syringing  with  warn 
water.  The  best  material  for  prodocing  gentle 
warmth  is  fresh  Oak  leaves  and  short  stable 
manure,  thoroughly  worked  and  fermented  before 
it  is  taken  into  the  house.  The  outside  borden 
hitherto  exposed  to  the  elements  may  be  protected 
with  litter  or  shutters,  but  no  artificial  warmtk 
must  be  applied  to  them  until  the  bnda  begio  to 
swell.  After  the  house  has  been  closed  for  a  week 
or  two  the  temperature  may  range  about  35°,  witk 
a  rise  of  5^  to  10^  on  sunny  days.  If  the  Vina 
are  young  they  may  be  slung  in  a  horizoDtal  poei- 
tion,  as  more  time  and  attention  will  be  needexi  to 
secure  an  even  break,  while  old  ones  will  break 
equally  well  if  tied  up  to  the  wires  as  soon  as  the; 
are  pruned  and  dressed  and  exposed  to  a  few 
degrees  more  beat  by  day.  But  in  all  caaei,  froo 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  low  or  resting  night 
temperature  will  be  found  one  of  the  main  featont 
of  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Grapes. 
Madres/ield  Court.  W.  Ceump. 


FLOWER   GARDEN. 
Thb  Clematis. 
No  flower  garden,  however  small,  is  really  coapkte 
without  some  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  t^ 
beautiful  climber ;  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  whicfc 
it  grows  makes  it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  iH 
our  climbing    plants.      It  gracefully  traila  wj* 
arches  and  covers  bare  places  where  it  wonW  be 
difiicult  to  get  things  of  a  more  tender  nature  to 
grow,  and    when    a    judicious   selection  ia  nttde 
clouds  of  blossom  may  be  had  from  the  end  of  Jniy 
until  quite  late  in  the  autumn.    Nowie  thebei* 
time  to  plant,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  gP^^^ 
and  do  the  work  thoroughly,  for  in  all  prohawnty 
climbers  of  this  character  will  remain  in  the  «■• 
position  for  years.     In  planting  dig  a  hole  aboat 
2  feet  square,  place  a  good  layer  of  rotten  mWJJj 
the  bottom,  and  fill  in  with  a  compost  of  J**"*^ 
mould,  and  road  grit  to  make  it  porous.    6r» 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  roota  *»■ 
planting.      A  little  protection  should  be  giy«?J 
the  approach  of  frost  until  they  get  establiibw, 
after  which  they  are  capable  of  toking  caie  « 
themselves.     Good  plants  in  5-inch  pota  can  » 
obtained  cheap  at   the   present    time   from  tfj 
well-known  nurseryman,  and  the  following  jw 
few    good  varieties:    Albert  Victor,  Bine  W* 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Lord  Nevill,  ind  W 
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Queen,  and  for  ooTerins  rott^h  unsightly  placos 
DoUiing  can  be  more  oeantifnl  than  Ulematis 
Dontana  and  C  Flammula. 

BRrrisH  Orchids. 

Tboee  who  are  interested  in  this  olass  of  plants 
will  find  this  to  be  the  best  time  for  transplant  ins 
Dott  of  the  native  species,  and  those  who  marked 
where  the  finest  plants  mw  will  now  see  the 
adfantage  of  so  aoing.  where  the  soil  is  not 
niiUble  for  them,  it  must  be  made  so  if  success  is 
to  follow.  Some  kinds  do  best  in  a  fairly  sound 
ktm  with  which  lime  has  been  freely  iroprejopiated, 
■ost  of  the  Orchids  and  Ophry  species  liking  this 
trestment.  Others,  such  as  Habenaria  bifolia, 
grow  aa  a  rule  in  the  shade  of  trees,  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  consisting  often  more  largely  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  as  leaves,  than  of  loam.  For 
these  equal  parts  of  peat,  light  sandy  loam,  and  leaf 
soil  will  be  found  a  suitable  mixture.  They  should 
be  planted  where  moisture  is  abundant  yet  where 
the  roots  are  not  standing  in  water.  A  suitable 
pboe  may  be  found  in  most  gardens  for  wild 
Orchids  in  shrubberies,  on  the  borders  of  woodland 
walks  or  drives,  under  the  shade  of  large  trees  where 
few  other  things  would  thrive,  in  the  rock  garden 
or  hardy  fernery,  or  even  in  the  herbaceous  Mrder, 
if  DOt  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun.  To  the 
beginner  I  would  say  try  only  those  known  to  be 
of  easy  cultivation.  Orchis  maoulata  (partial  shade 
ii  best  for  this)  will  grow  like  a  weed  in  a  rather 
adhesive,  moist  loam.  Orchis  pyramidalis  is  one  of 
the  best  for  massing,  the  pretty  heeds  of  rosy  pink 
flowers  having  an  elegant  and  effective  appearance 
when  planted  in  any  semi-shaded  position  ;  it 
delights  in  a  good  sound  loam,  inclined  to  be  heavy 
mttMr  than  light.  The  Bee  Orchis  (Orchis  «pifera) 
when  suitably  placed  is  very  pretty,  but  is  more 
difficolt  to  grow  than  those  named  above.  The 
most  likely  place  for  it  to  succeed  is  on  the  rockery. 

AihtceUlhorpe,  Norwich.  T.  B.  Field. 


THE     FRUIT    GARDEN. 

CORDOjt^    PEAR    TREES. 

WHERE  a  wall  is  available,  say, 
12  feet  high,  the  eingle  cordon 
answers  admirably,  and  a  wall 
surface  can  be  covered  in  less 
time  by  this  system  of  training 
than  by  any  other.  It  also 
ks  the  advantage  —  and  an  important  one 
where  space  is  limited— of  giving  the  grower 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating  a  selection  of 
varieties,  whereas  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
do  80  if  horizontal  or  fan-trained  trees  were 
planted.  But  where  the  walls  available  are 
comparatively  low  the  double  or  triple  upright 
cordon  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  comparatively 
seldom  that  one  comes  across  cordon-trained 
trees  in  the  open.  I  should  recommend  that 
advantage  be  taken  more  frequentlv  of  this 
form  of  training  tor  the  culture  of  the  Apple 
and  the  Pear,  especially  in  small  gardens,  as 
the^  occupy  so  small  a  space  and  are  of  deco- 
rative value  also,  whether  trained  as  an  espalier 
by  the  side  of  a  walk  or  to  cover  an  arched 
trellis.  OwKN  Thomas. 


PREPARING  FOR  STRAWBERRY 
FORCING. 
In  the  culture  of  most  plants  the  secret  of  success 
hee  in  making  an  early  start  and  giving  the  plant? 
a  long  season  of  srowth,  so  that  when  their  season 
o!  itowering  and  fruiting  arrives  they  may  already 
be  strong  and  of  mature  growth,  and  therefore 
well  rooted.  When  plants  are  forced  into  bloom 
out  of  their  natural  season  the  precaution  of  having 
them  strong  and  well  rooted  b^omes  all  the  more 
Moessary,  and  this  is  essentially  the  case  with 
forced  Strawberries.  The  earlier  the  runners  are 
taken  the  better  will  be  the  resulting  plants,  and 
the  earlier  the  plants  are  prepared  for  forcing  so 
much  more  satisfactory  can  they  be  forced. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  remove  Strawberry  plants 
directly  from  their  outside  quarters  into  the  forcing 
house,  for  under  such  treatment  leaf  growth  is 
excited  before  root  action  has  properl^r  commenced, 
and  the  result  is  a  weakly  growth  onite  unable  to 
produce  strone-flowerinff  scapes.  The  process  of 
forcing    should    be    gradual ;    in  fact,    the    more 

fradual  it  is  the  more  successful  will  it  be. 
'orcing  is  an  artificial  practice,  and  the  more  one 
can  mitigate  the  artificial  conditions  of  course  so 
much  better  will  the  plants  thrive. 

The  preparation  for  forcing  will  altogether 
depend  upon  the  sea^n  at  which  ripe  fruits  are 
required.  To  obtain  these  in  the  month  of 
February  necessitates  much  more  work  than  the 
production  of  fruit  a  month  or  two  later.  During 
the  spring  months  the  plants  make  much  quicker 
progress  than  is  possible 
in  the  dull,  sunless  days 
of  November  and 
December,  and  their 
culture  then  is  not  such 
an  expensive  matter  as 
the  very  early  forcing 
of  Strawberries.  Most 
Strawberries  grown 
under  glass  for  market 
are  not  force<l  early, 
but  just  sufliciently  so 
to  ripen  them  during 
the  SIX  or  eight  weeks 
immediately  preceding 
the  ripening  of  the  out- 
door crop.  This  is  evi- 
dently found  to  be  the 
most  profitable  method. 
Strawoerries  forced  so 
as  to  be  ripe  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March  com- 
mand very  high  pricep, 
but  the  demand  for 
them  is  strictly  limited. 
Although  such  good 
prices  are  not  obtained 
later  in  the  season,  the 
quantities  disposed  of 
are  so  much  greater,  and 
the  cost  of  production 
so  considerably  less, 
that  growers  realise  a 
better  profit  upon  their 
outlay.  Exclusive  of 
the  high  price  of  very 
early  -  forced  Straw- 
berries, another  reason 
of  their  limited  con- 
sumption lies,  doubt- 
less, in  the  fact  that 
the  flavour  is  not  of  the 
best.  We  speak  now  of 
fruits  that  are  ripe  in 
February.  The  quality 
of  forced  Strawberries 
depends  greatly  upon 
the  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  Cold  and 
sunless  weather  will 
necessitate  much  arti- 
ficial heat,  and  fruits 
produced  under  such 
conditions  are  naturally 
deficient  in  flavour. 
Given  comparatively 
mild  and  sunny 
weather,  however,  Strawberries  in  February  and 
March  should  compare  not  unfavourably  with  those 
grown  out  of  doors  and  ripening  in  June.  If  ripe 
Strawberries  are  required  in  April  they  may  be 
had  by  commencinff  to  force  the  plants  eight  weeks 
before,  but  if  ripe  fruits  were  wanted  in  February 
it  would  be  necessary  to  commenoe  forcing  quite 
twelve  weeks  previously.  Cold  weather  and  the 
absence  of  sun  are,  of  course,  responsible  for  the 
extra  time  involved. 

Very  Early  Forcing. 

To  have  ripe  Strawberries  towards  the  end  of 

February  the  plants  must  be  taken  under  cover  not 

later  than  the  middle  of  November,  and  the  best 

method  is  to  plunge  them   in  a  mild,   hot  bed, 


preferablv  composed  of  leaves  and  made  up  in  a 
frama  A  better  place  for  the  plants  during  the 
first  few  weeks  could  not  be  wished  for.  The  bed 
of  leaves  should  be  made  so  high  that  the  plants 
when  plunged  therein  are  within  6  inches  or 
8  inches  of  the  glass.  The  bottom  heat  will 
encourage  root  growth,  and  this  is  of  great  advan- 
tage, for  once  the  roots  be^n  to  make  progress  the 
leaf  growth  of  the  plant  will  soon  follow.  For  the 
first  week  or  ten  days  the  pit  or  frame  should  be 
quite  cold  so  far  as  the  use  of  artificial  heat  is 
concerned  ;  afterwards,  until  the  plants  come  into 
flower,  the  temperature  at  night  may  be  kept  at 
50^  Fahr.  Do  not  open  the  lights  to  admit  air 
during  cold,  damp,  or  foggy  weather,  but  only 
when  the  frame  would  become  too  hot  by  reason  of 
sun  heat  or  exceptionally  mild  weather.     Then 


AN  IXAMPLV  OF  A  TRIPLE  CORDON  PEAR  TREE. 


admit  just  enough  air  (the  lights  need  only  be 
pushed  down  an  inch  or  two)  to  prevent  the 
temperature  rising  too  quickly,  and  not  with  the 
object  of  lowering  it.  Close  the  frame  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  syringe  the  plants  at  the  same  time. 
By  so  doing  a  moist  atmosphere  conducive  to 
growth  is  proiduced.  It  will  not  be  found  neces- 
sary to  give  much  water  to  the  roots  during  the 
first  few  weeks.  A.  P.  H. 

EFFECT  OF  GRASS  ON  TREES. 
The  following  note  on  this  subject  occura  in  the 
third  report   by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr. 
Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Wobum  Experi- 
mental Fruit  Farm :— 
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"  Oar  first  experiment  on  growinff  grass  round 
dwarf  Apple  trees  was  one  nnmberea  seventeen  in 
a  series  of  tfixly  experiments,  each  of  which  was 
made  on  eighteen  trees,  six  of  them  being  Bram ley's 
Seedling,  six  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  six  Potts* 
Seedling,  planted  as  three  year  old  bushes  in  1894. 
In  the  case  of  No.  17  grass  was  sown  in  1895  to  a 
distance  of  5^  feet  m>m  the  stems  (5^  feet  by 
6i  feet  in  the  case  of  Bramley),  the  grassed  area 
forming  a  continuous  strip  for  the  six  trees  of  each 
variety.  The  open  spaces  between  the  different 
varieties  were  grassed  over  in  1899,  so  that  the 
whole  eighteen  trees  are  now  included  in  one 
continuous  strip  of  grassed  land.  The  trees  are 
dressed  annually  with  mixed  mineral  manures, 
including  nitrate  of  soda,  in  quantities  estimated 
to  be  equivalent  to  a  dressing  of  12  tons  of  manure 
to  the  acre,  and  the  actual  area  thus  manured  has 
been  increased  year  by  year,  till  it  now  amounts  to 
the  121  square  feet  of  ground  allotted  to  each  tree. 
Except  as  regards  growing  grass  round  them,  these 
trees  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  those 
in  the  normal  plots  with  which  they  are  compared. 
The  grass  is  cut  two  or  three  times  in  the  season, 
and  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground. 

*' Corresponding  experiments  with  standard 
Apple  trees  on  Crab  stock  were  started  at  the  same 
time,  the  trees  being  four  years  old  when  planted 
and  the  varieties  beine  Bramley's  Seedling,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert— six 
trees  of  each  variety.  The  areas  grassed  were 
6  feet  by  6  feet  in  the  case  of  Bramley  and  3  feet 
by  3  feet  in  the  other  cases,  there  being  open 
spaces  of  ground  between  each  tree.  As  to  the 
general  effect  produced  by  grass  on  vouns  Apple 
trees  the  results  of  the  last  few  years  have  brought 
forward  nothing  which  can  in  any  way  modify  our 
previous  conclusions  as  to  the  intensely  deleterious 
nature  of  this  effect,  and  we  can  only  repeat  that 
no  ordinary  form  of  ill-treatment — including  even 
the  combination  of  bad  planting,  growth  of  weeds, 
and  total  neglect— is  so  harmful  to  the  trees 
as  growing  grass  round  them ;  indeed,  the 
'  neglected  ^  trees  in  plot  44,  which  up  to  1900 
showed  only  a  slight  advantage  over  the  grass- 
grown  trees,  are  now  decidedly  superior  to  them 
both  in  size  and  vigour,  whilst  in  the  similarly 
'neglected'  plots  of  standards  the  trees  are  but 
little  less  vigorous  than  the  normal  ones. 

''For  a  detailed  numerical  estimate  of  the 
deleterious  effect  of  grass  we  must  refer  to  our 
former  reports,  especially  our  second  report, 
1900,  page  160.  Some  photographs  which  are 
there  reproduced  will,  perhaps,  give  even  a  better 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  effect  of  grass 
than  will  be  obtained  by  the  study  of  any 
numerical  data.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  repeat 
here  that  the  results  of  weighing  some  of  these 
trees  in  1898  showed  that  the  grass-grown  trees 
had  not  increased  by  more  than  about  two-thirds 
of  their  original  weight  since  they  were  planted 
in  1894,  whilst  their  neighbours,  which  hid  been 
kept  free  from  ffrass,  had  increased  in  weight  from 
ten  to  thirteenfold.  Judging  by  the  appearance 
of  the  trees,  we  believe  that  a  similar  comparison 
at  the  present  timo  would  show  a  still  greater 
difference,  but  as  such  a  comparison  cannot  be 
made  without  spoiling  some  of  the  trees  for  further 
experimental  purposes  we  have  not  thought  fit  to 
repeat  it." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

fT?ie  Editor  U  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents. ) 

DISEASE-RESISTING    POTATOES. 
[To  THE  Editob  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SI  R, — It  is  with  pleasure  I  give  my  experi- 
ence concerning  the  best  disease-resisting 
Potatoes  I  have  grown  durine  this  very 
bad  season.  The  following  I  have  found 
quite  free  from  disease :— Evergood  (very 
fine),  Northern  Star,  Sutton's  Satisfac- 
tion, and  The  Factor.  In  addition,  and  the  finest 
of  all,  is  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  a  first  early  variety, 
splendid  cropper,  diseaae-resister,  and  grand  in 
every  way.    This  variety  started  low  in  price,  but 


very  soon  proved  its  sterling  merit,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  season's  growth  I  was  selling  at  five 
times  the  price  per  ton  I  gave  for  the  stock  seed 
obtained  direct  from  the  raiser.  This,  you  will 
know  Well,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  general 
state  of  things,  as  in  all  other  cases  within  my 
knowledge  a  new  variety  has  started  very  high 
and  quickly  dropped  in  value.  I  have  now  grown 
it  for  three  years,  and  this  season  the  demand  is 
keener  than  ever.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving 
it  is  the  finest  Potato  of  its  class  ^rown.  I  have 
had  some  twenty- two  years'  experience  of  Potato 
growing,  and,  to  please  my  numerous  customers, 
grow  from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  leading  varieties 
on  every  description  of  soil,  from  strong  loam  to 
pure  silt,  and  each  season  sell  some  hundreds  of 
tons  of  each  of  the  leading  sorts  ;  but  I  am  slad  to 
say  I  do  not  remember  such  a  bad  season  before. 
It  has  certainly  put  to  the  test  all  varieties  of 
Potatoes,  and  has  clearly  proved  which  are  the 
best  sorts  to  grow,  and  1  shall  be  pleased  to  read 
the  experience  of  other  growers  during  this  disas- 
trous season. 

Wisbech,  R.  W.  Green. 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sib, — I  have  this  season  grown  thirty-six  different 
varieties  in  the  gardens  here  in  order  to  test  their 
merits.  Many  of  them  failed  to  yield  a  remunera- 
tive crop,  and  ma^  therefore  be  dismissed  without 
further  consideration.  Among  those  which  cropped 
well,  and  were  free  or  almost  free  from  disease, 
were  Sutton's  Seedline,  Flourball,  Favourite,  Epi- 
cure, Satisfaction,  Abundance,  Windsor  Castle, 
Supreme,  and  Adirondac.  The  best  flavoured  kind 
was  Sutton's  Seedling,  a  white-skinned  pebble- 
shaped  variety,  which  is  somewhat  yellow  when 
cooked,  but  is  not  objected  to  on  that  account.  My 
favourite— after  the  Ashleaf  varieties  are  finished— 
is  Snowdrop,  which  crops  well,  cooks  like  the 
proverbial  ball  of  flour,  and  is  of  fair  flavour ;  but 
this  season  it  has  suffered  much  from  disease  after 
the  tubers  were  stored.  For  use  during  August  I 
no  not  know  of  a  variety  to  equal  it.  The  sou  here 
is  a  cold  clay,  badly  drained,  therefore  one  of  the 
worst  for  Potatoes. 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  W.  H.  Divers. 


CYPRIPEDIUM    INSIGNE. 
[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — ^Tfae   Cypripedium   insisne  figured  in   The 
Garden  of  the  17ih  inst.  was  from  a  photograph  of 
a  plant  grown  in  my  house,  taken  and  sent  to  you 
by  my  nephew.      You  state  in   your  notes  that 
you  would  welcome  any  remarks  as  to  the  treat- 
ment the  plant  had  received.     It  was  repotted  in 
the  spring  of  1902  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  and  during  growing  time  received  a  little 
artificial  manure  once  or  twice  a  week.    At  the 
time  it  was  photographed  it  was  bearing  some 
fifty-three  flowers. 
ifundham  Vicarage,  Chichester,  H.  D.  F. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


JOTTINGS    ABOUT   ROSES. 
The  Evil  of  Planting  Some  French-grown 

R08E$. 

I  WAS  asked  the  other  day  to  visit  a  large 
garden  in  order  to  see  some  beds  of  Tea 
Koees  which,  the  owner  assured  me,  "  had 
not  been  a  success."  It  was  a  sftrden,  too, 
where  several  men  were  employed.  Peaches, 
Grapes,  and  Figs  grown  to  perfection  under 
fflass,  and  stove  and  ffreenfaouse  plants,  as  well  as 
Chrysanthemums,  all  looked  the  picture  of  health. 
I  only  wish  I  could  have  said  the  same  of  the 
Roses. 

On  enquiry  it  appeared  that  the  plants  had 
been  obtained  from  a  French  firm  who  had 
advertised  100  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  at  a  very 
low  price.  To  begin  with,  the  selection  was  a  most 
incongruous  mixture,  for  in  one  bed  I  found  side 
by  side  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  with  long  6-feet 
shoots,  sprawling  on  the  top  of  Marie  d'Orleans, 


whilst  a  poor  miserable  Marshal  Niel  was  growiu 
over  Amabilis,  a  very  third-rate  Tea,  sent  out ^ 
M.  Lartay  as  long  ago  as  1857,  with  poor  flian 
little  pink  blossoms.  In  the  comer  of  another  bed 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez  and  Celine  Forestier  v«n 
contesting  for  supremacy,  but  as  the  latter  bd 
been  knifed  down  almost  to  the  ground  everiiiin 
it  had  been  planted,  its  appearance  was  aayiUv 
but  happy.  I  have  used  the  word  knifed  intai- 
tionally,  because  it  would  be  misleading  to  ay 
that  such  a  thing  as  scientific  pruning  bad  ec* 
been  attempted.  The  head  gardener,  who  vu 
himself  responsible  for  this  operation,  had  niiply 
gone  over  the  plants  and  cut  all  of  them  down  lot 
uniform  level,  regardless  of  habit,  size,  or  gnnrtk, 
which  easily  accounted  for  the  strong,  flomilMi 
shoots  of  Reine  Marie  Henriette  and  the  ciippkd 
appearance  of  C<^line  Foreetier.  Of  coarse,  it  m 
quite  impossible  to  expect  beds  so  ncsnitaUj 
planted  to  be  any  thins  but  inefifective,  even  if  ibe 
individual  plants  had  been  skilfully  pnined  lod 
attended  to ;  but  when  the  variations  oi  habit  ud 
manner  of  growth  are  alike  disregarded,  ss  in  tUi 
case,  nothing  but  a  dismal  failure  could  be  looked 
for.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusnal  renH 
with  those  who  commence  growing  Rosea  The 
first  and  fatal  error  made  is  in  buying  a  ooUeetioi 
of  cheap  mixed  Roses  from  an  unreliable  wmb. 
Almost  the  first  thing  for  an  amateur  or  gardeDflr 
to  do  after  deciding  to  start  Rose  growing  k  to 
visit  some  private  garden  or  nursery  where  many 
of  the  best  varieties  are  grown,  and  etndy  cue* 
fully  the  habit  of  growth  of  those  which  bmK 
strike  his  fancy.  My  experience  when  visitiog  thi 
nurseries  of  the  best  trade  growers  goes  to  pioif  ; 
that  the  owners  are  always  most  willing  to  gin 
all  the  information  which  lies  within  their  power. 
If  only  both  amateur  and  professional  gardenen 
could  be  persuaded  to  go  to  a  sood  nursery  insteid 
of  a  Rose  show  in  order  to  make  their  seleetiorttQf 
varieties,  how  much  better  the  inestimable  woctb 
of  the  Rose  for  bedding  would  be  revealed  ud  . 
appreciated. 

Naming  Roses. 
Frequently  I  have  been  struck  when  visitiitf 
some  gardens  with  the  care  and  neatness  displiyu 
in  hbbelling  the  Orchids,  Chrysanthemnmi,  ud 
such  like  plants,  whilst  among  the  whole  of  a  Isige 
collection  of  Roses  not  a  label  was  to  be  seea 
This  is  yet  another  instance  of  the  shamefnl  wsj 
in  which  the  queen  of  the  garden  is  treated.  T^ 
question  I  invariably  ask  on  seeing  a  collection  d 
nameless  Roses  is,  "  How  can  these  be  properly 
pruned?"  because  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for 
anyone  to  prune  Roses  well  unless  he  actiitUy 
knows  what  variety  he  is  dealing  with.  I  will 
not  deny  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  tell  many  of  tbe 
varieties  from  their  habit  of  growth,  bat  even  tJiii 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon,  and  one  oftei 
sees  deplorable  results  caused  by  ignorance  io 
pruning.  The  old  Hybrid  Perpetuals  oonld  sUod 
being  cut  hard  to  the  ground,  bat  if  neb 
Roses  as  Grace  Darling  and  Marie  d'Orleans  have 
this  treatment  meted  out  to  them  each  year  tbej 
are  never  likely  to  be  a  success.  Senrieeabto 
labels — both  inconspicuous  and  imperishable— iMJ 
now  be  had  at  such  a  very  reasonable  rate  that  11 
is  nothing  less  than  sheer  folly  to  omit  them. 

ThK  WlCHURAIANA  HtBBIDS. 

We  are  getting  such  a  number  of  theie  that 
planters  will  have  to  exercise  discriminatiai* 
because  many  of  the  sorts  are  too  much  tSA^ 
Three  new  varieties  are  being  distribated  tto 
autumn  by  Messrs.  Barbier,  who  have  prodooed 
most  of  the  best  varieties  so  far.  The  raiaen^ 
descriptions  are  as  follow : — 

Alexandre  Trimouillet. — A  very  strong  gro**» 
with  dark  green,  glossy  leaves.  Flowers  in  ItfS^ 
panicles,  rosy  white,  with  a  light  sahnon  tint- 
( Wichuraiana  x  Souvenir  de  Catherine  6aiJJo(> 

Emile  /brfejpati/c.— Vigorous,  with  long,  glo^V 
leaves ;  large  panicles  of  very  doable  wvvi, 
measuring  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  white, 
and  sulphur-yellow  in  the  middle.  FtfenUp 
same  as  the  preceding  variety. 

Ferdinand  BoxissH,  —  Dark  green  leavw  « 
medium  size ;  vinous  red  flowers,  3  ind^  ^ 
4  inches  across.  A  very  good  variety,  and  vO^ 
floriferouB. 
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Thflo,  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  a  hoet  of 
WW  American  yarieties — ^The  Farauhar,  Edwin 
oosdale,  Profeeeor  C.  8.  Sargent,  W.  F.  Dreer, 
nUiam  K.  Harris,  Robert  Craig,  and  John  Barton, 
s  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  details  as  to  these 
iristies,  but  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  be 
BproTemeots  npon  that  magnificent  climber 
kirothy  Perkina.      It  is  in  standard  form,  that 

think  these  wiohuraiana  Roses  really  excel, 
nd  everyone  should  most  certainly  try  some  of 
ben  in  this  way.    The  beautiful  weeping  standards 


nhibited  by  Sfeesrs.  Tamer  of  Slough  at  the 
Ipfluid  House  show  this  year  were  a  perfect  reve- 
itiao  to  Rose  lovers.  I  am  planting  Alb^o 
Itfbisr,  Ren4  Andr^,  Paul  Transon,  Adelaide 
losUe,  Edmood  Proust,  and  Elisa  Robichon  all 
I  standards  this  autumn,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Isgoaa  rspens  alba,  they  will  make  quite  a  new 
litore  in  this  garden. 

CuMBiNO  Tea  and  Htbkid  Tka  Spokts. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to 
Iflses  of  late  years,  though  by  no  means  always  a 
looeis  in  every  garden.  I  find  they  require  most 
Sbenl  treatment,  and  on  dry  soils  such  as  mine 
Ktstnly  need  more  looking  after  than  the 
Bgular  climbers.  For  moderately  low  walls  they 
n  Qsefnl,  but  the  best  way  to  grow  them  in  order 
DflDoonrage  floriferousness  is  to  train  them  down 
D  s  bw  wooden  trellis,  fixed  parallel  with  the 
BDood  and  about  18  inches  above  it.  When 
bated  in  this  manner  they  can  be  most  easily 
ntected  with  mats.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  best 
inbing  sports,  all  of  which  are  well  worth 
inwinff  :— 

aMing  BdU  SiebreefU  (William  Paul,  1900).— 
i  gEand  climber,  but  gets  very  mildewed  against 
I  vail,  and  is  not  nearly  so  free  as  its  dwarf 

Qtmbing  Captain  Christy  (Ducher,  1881).— A 
|Dod  old  hardy  variety. 

Gimbing  Caroline  TtatouA  (Chauvry,  1902).— 
Ibii  appears  to  be  constant  and  likely  to  prove 

Qimking   Devoniensis    (Pavit,    1858).— A   great 
fover.  bat  tender  and  shy  blooming. 
Qimbing  Papa  Oontier  {Chevrier,  1903).— This  is 

Ste  a  novelty,  but  is  so  well  spoken  of  that  I  am 
nmd  to  include  it  in  this  list.  The  raiser 
J>cnbei  it  as  an  immense  grower,  with  long 
nnble  branches  like  those  of  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
tt^  the  flowers  being  the  same  size,  shape,  and 
««»ra«  the  type. 

Oimbing  NiphetoB  (Keynes,  1890).— Magnificent 
«D»warin  wall. 

Gmbing  Perle  des  Jardins  (P.  Henderson  and 
V*,  1891).— An  exquisite  flower  ;  requires  a  warm 
«y  place  against  a  wall. 

,^»«*w«^  Mme.  de  WatUvUle  (Panque  Laurent, 
*»K).-A  really  splendid  novelty  ;  wall 
RalU!!^  ^'  '^'  ^^^^^^'^  (synonymous  with  Mrs. 
{wwt  Reary,  under  which  name  it  was  distributed 
S.theDingee  and  Conard  CJompany,  U.S.A.).— 
«M  viriety  appeared  simulUneousJy  in  America 
•M  Ireland,  and  was  distributed  by  the  well-known 
woof  Mosars.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  in  1898. 

1  have  purposely  omitted  Climbing  La  France 
worn  the  above  list  as  it  is  inconstant  and  un- 
•taafactory, 

Tka  Ro8b  Mms.  Bsbkelkt. 

1  cannot  close  these  notes  without  referring  to 
^wquieite  variety,  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
"•  great  freedom  in  autumn,  as  well  as  to  the  fact 
»«  »t  18  mildew  and  weather-proof.  Ite  huge 
«euj8haped  petals  and  lovely  fraffrance  entitle  it 
SVf^ing  position  amongst  bedding  Roses,  and 
?««ghout  the  month  of  October  it  has  given 
wunteouB  masaes  of  flowers.  To  look  at  them  on 
plants  from  a  distance  you  would  scarcely 
^^  that  they  are  only  semi-double,  but  the 
J^«  are  so  firm  in  texture  that  each  flower 
aooS*^  o^^^^y  *  considerable  period.  It  is  a 
P*«.8lurdy,  but  not  a  strong  grower,  upright  in 
Xy\„*n^  beautiful  in  leaf.  M.  P.  Bernaix 
<feliahtM  •®*.°®*'  Lyons,  has  given  us  many 
thig         ^^rieties,  but  none  more  precious  than 

n,  «,  Arthue  R.  Goodwin. 

•  ^^'^^^^  Kidderminster, 


ROSE   MARIE   PAVIC. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Molyneux  in  Thb  Gabden  of  the 
17th  inst,  pB^  266,  the  correct  name  of  this  Rose 
is  Marie  Paric.  M.  Al^gati^re  describes  it  in  his 
catalogue  as  **  D^di^  a  une  dame  Agrammienne." 

A.  R.  G. 
[The  lady  after  whom  the  Rose  is  named  is  a  Rose 
amateur  living  at  Agram  in  Croatia.— Ed.] 

A   HmT   TO   ROSE   GROWERS. 

WiNTIB    PbOTKCTION. 

I  THINK  ffrowers  of  Roses  will  do  well  to  provide 
plenty  of  Bracken  for  protection  this  autumn. 
There  is  much  sappy  growth,  and  if,  as  often 
happens  after  a  wet  summer,  a  hard  winter  follows, 
a  good  deal  of  mischief  will  be  done. 
Herts,  C. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  as  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  toa  that 
a  liiort  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  thev  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
CJovent  Garden,  London. 


Salvia  azubsus  obandiflobus. 
Mr.  Amos  Perry  sends  from  his  Hardy  Plant 
Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  London,  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  plant.  It  is  strong  in  growth,  and  the 
clear  blue  flowers  are  thickly  produced  on  the  erect 
leafy  stems.     It  is  an  interesting  garden  flower. 


POMEGBANATB  AND  BlONONIA  FlOWEBS  FBOM 

Hampshibe. 
Mr.  Ellwood  sends  from  The  Gardens,  Swanmore 
Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  flowers  of  two  most  in- 
teresting plants,  the  Pomegranate  and  Tecoma 
radicans  with  the  following  note  :  *'  I  enclose  for 
your  table  flowers  of  Bignonia  radicans  (Tecoma) 
and  Punica  granatum,  two  interesting  plants 
when  thev  succeed  in  the  open  air.  The  Bignonia 
is  flourishing  on  one  of  the  pergolas  here,  and 
indeed  makes  a  grand  plant  for  that  purpose. 
The  foliage  alone  forms  a  distinct  feature,  and  the 
plant  flowers  in  September  and  October.  With  its 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  borne  in  clusters,  which 
are  orange-coloured,  it  makes  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  dull  autumn  days.  In  spring  the 
flowering  shoots  should  be  pruned  back  to  good 
plump  buds,  thereby  encouraging  a  vigorous 
growth  for  next  season's  flowers,  which  form  on 
the  extreme  points  of  the  young  wood.  Propaga- 
tion is  done  by  shoots  or  pieces  of  the  root. 
Punica  granatum  (Pomegranate)  flowers  very  well 
here  from  August  till  damaged  by  frosts,  the 
bright  red  flowers  crowning  the  dense  Myrtle- 
like foliage.  It  should  be  planted  against  a  wall 
and  encouraged  to  form  bushy  growths,  which 
produce  the  blooms  more  freely.  It  can  be  in- 
creased by  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers,  in  light,  rich 
soil" 


FOBTT-THBEE    DISTINCT    FlOWEBS    FBOM    AN 

Isle  of  Wight  Gabdex. 

We  have  received  from  Mrs.  M.  Guytherne- 
Williams,  Belvedere,  St.  Laurence,  Isle  of  Wight, 
specimens  of  forty- three  distinct  flowers  with  the 
following  note :  '*I  send  the  following  flowers  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers.  The  garden  is  in  a  rather  exposed  sunny 
situation,  consisting  of  slopes  of  loamy  soil  on  and 
between  rocks.  In  many  places  there  is  scarcely 
any  depth  of  soil,  and  a  wet  season  seems  to  suit 
the  plants  better  than  a  dry  one.  I  allow  no 
watering,  even    in     dry    seasons,  except    where 


regularly  given  to  individual  plants  which  specially 
require  it.  None  of  the  plants  sent  have  been 
protected  in  winter."  Our  correspondent  sends 
the  following  most  interesting  list,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  flower : — 
Lythrum  alatum.—A  really  good  garden  plant. 
Ckoisya  temata. — It  is  unusual  for  this  shrub  to 
be  in  full  flower  at  this  time  of  year. 

Lasiandra  macranthcL—I  fear  these  buds  will 
scarcely  open  before  the  middle  of  November,  and 
may  probably  be  checked  by  frost  before  flowering, 
as  they  are  rather  Late  this  year. 

CoroniUa  glauca, — A  very  profuse  flowerer. 
Polygonum  baldschvanicum. — Still  flowering  at 
this  late  period. 

Camellia  Sasanqua. — Very  pretty. 
Plnmbaqo  capetisis  has  been  out  several  years  in 
a  sheltered  corner  facing  east,  but  has  not  flowered 
freely  before  this  season. 

ManeUia  bicolor  continues  flowering  of  ten  during 
the  winter  months. 

Asparagus  Sprengeri^Qmte  hardy  in  an  exposed 
sunny  situation  ;  very  healthy  and  free  growing. 

MimtUus,  established  and  self  sown  in  the  edges 
of  a  small  stream,  which  it  frequently  threatens  to 
block  with  excessive  growth. 

Swainsonia  galegi folia. —Very  free  flowering  in  a 
dry,  sunny  place. 

Bignonia  grandiflora.—!  should  be  grateful  to 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  can  explain  why 
the  majority  of  buds  of  this  plant  fall  before 
opening. 

Salvia  angtistifolia,  ^One  of  the  very  prettiest 
species  of  this  extensive  genus. 

Primula  japonica, — An  instance  of  the  eccentri- 
cities of  this  unusual  season. 

Nerine  ifa7ise//i.— This  species  flowers  regularly 
every  year,  and  is  far  more  reliable  than  N.  Fother- 
gilli,  whiuh  has  frequently  failed  to  bloom. 
Neriiie  undulata  has  also  flowered  regularly. 
Sparmannia  africana  always  grows  well,  but 
has  sometimes  missed  flowering ;  the  wet  season 
seems  to  have  improved  the  plant. 

Charizema  Chandleri,—ThiB  old  shrub  seems  to 
be  failing  after  four  years  of  constant  and  excessive 
flowering. 

Exogonum  purga,—A  verv  free  growing  and  free 
flowering  species  of  easy  culture. 

Bouvardta  triphylla. —Three  bushes  on  a  hot 
exposed  dry  ledge  are  regularly  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  whole  summer — B.  President 
Garfield,  B.  flavescens  fl.-pl.,  and  B.  corymbiflora; 
these  have  not  been  subjected  to  so  long  a  trial, 
having  only  been  planted  out  one  year  in  the 
case  of  the  first  mentioned  and  the  others  for 
two  years,  but  after  the  wet  season  they  have 
made  much  progress  and  promise  to  establish 
themselves  as  strongly  as  triphylla. 

Putoria  calabrica.  —A  trailing  plant  brought  from 
Southern  Spain  and  quite  hardy  here  in  rock 
crevices  ;  a  persistent  bloomer. 

Mesembryanthemum  tigrinum, — Like  some  fifteen 
other  species  here,  this  promises  to  be  quite  hardy 
on  rocks. 

Cassia  corymbosa,  ^Breaks  up  from  the  roots 
after  every  winter,  and  flowers  profusely  in  a  sunny 
situation. 

Ttdbagkia  vidacea  flowers  throughout  summer 
and  autumn. 

Agathoia  cadestis.— It  is  not  safe  to  trust  to 
unprotected  plants  for  stock,  although  they 
frequently  survive  the  winters. 

Letu:anihemum  nipponicum. — A  most  robust  free 
flowering  and  useful  plant. 

Diplacus  glutino9us,—Qmte  hardy  and  often  self 
sown. 

Lagunaria  Potersorw'.— Now  about  6  feet  high, 
growing  rapidly,  and  flowering  very  freely  from 
August  to  November. 

Myrtus  commi/nw.— The  Myrtles  have  flowered 
more  than  ever  abundantly  this  summer. 

Cyclameii  persicum. — Just  coming  out,  a  few 
samples  enclosed. 

Kniphojia  mM/<t/fora.— Spikes  too  large  for  the 
box  and  scarcely  yet  out ;  one  sent  as  a  sample. 

Morina  Ion gi folia. — A  very  late  flower  sent; 
seed  ripened  and  already  sown. 

Poly  gala  oppo8itifolia,—ThiBBhruh  is  never  with- 
out flowers  in  winter  or  summer. 
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Ahelia  rupestris, — Doiag  very  well  after  two 
years  oat. 

Bowkeria  triphylla. — A  sorophulariaceous  shrub, 
the  last  of  many  nowers  fell  a  tew  days  ago. 

Sollya  heterophylla.  Genista  racemosa,  Eleagmis 
tnacrophyllwt,  Rosa  hracteata,  and  Amaryllis 
bellacUmna. — Very  late. 

[We  hope  some  one  will  explain  the  cause  of  the 
Bignonia  buds  dropping. — Ed.] 


La  Francb  and  Auodstinb  Guinoisseau 
RosBS. — Thb  Spobt. 

*'C."  (Herts)  sends  flowers  of  these  beautiful 
Roses,  and  the  following  letter  which  accompanied 
them  will  interest  rosarians :  **  I  send  you  two 
Roses,  both  from  the  same  plant,  and  you  will  see 
that  one  is  distinctly  La  France  and  the  other  one 
Augustine  Guinoisseau.  The  plant  is  on  its  own 
roots,  and  in  summer  the  flowers  are  always  of  the 
latter  type,  but  in  autumn  it  has  frequently  thrown 
both.  1  believe  Augustine  Guinoisseau  was  a 
sport  from  the  former,  so  it  is  a  case  of  throwing 
back  to  the  original.  I  have  seen  with  surprise  in 
two  or  three  instances  where  lists  of  autumn  Roses 
have  been  given  that  Au^stine  Guinoisseau  has 
not  been  included.  Here  it  is  the  autumn  bloom 
par  excellence,  and  never  failff,  though  we  have  by 
no  means  ideal  conditions  for  Rose  growing — rather 
nhallow  soil  on  chalk,  and  on  exposed  situation 
nearly  400  feet  above  sea  level." 


SwEBT  Peab  in  Latb  Octobbb. 

Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey  sends  from  Aldersey  Hall, 
Chester,  a  remarkable  gathering  of  Sweet  Peas  for 
the  season  ;  the  flowers  were  exceptionally  beauti- 
ful in  colouring  and  very  large,  a  bunch  that 
brought  a  ray  of  summer  into  a  gloomy  October 
day.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  flowers 
were  raised  at  Aldersey  Hall.  We  well  remember 
the  previous  flowers,  and  thought  them  finer  than 
any  other  Sweet  Peas  we  have  either  seen  or 
received  this  summer.  Mr.  Aldersey's  note  is  as 
follows  :  *'  On  June  9  last  I  sent  you  some  bunches 
of  Sweet  Peas,  the  result  of  cross- fertilisation.  I 
now  send  some  flowers  from  the  same  plants,  which 
have  been  in  bloom  since  May,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I  allowed  them  to  run  to  seed.  Cross-ferti- 
lisation certainly  adds  vigour  to  the  plants  and 
apparently  lengthens  their  period  of  flowering,  as 
the  namea  varieties,  though  sown  later,  have  been 
over  for  a  long  time.  Plants  from  pots  sown  in 
autumn  may  be  planted  out  early  with  safety  and 
bloom  earlier  than  those  sown  in  spring." 


FlCDS  BEPBNS  FbUITINO, 

Mr.  Strugnell  sends  from  the  Gardens,  Rood 
Ashton,  Trowbridge,  fruits  of  Ficus  repens,  which 
we  hope  to  illustrate  shortly,  with  the  following 
note  :  *'  For  fumishirg  the  wedls  of  stove  or  green- 
house, and  particularly  those  inclined  to  dampness, 
and,  therefore,  difficult  to  maintain  in  a  clean  and 
presentable  state,  this  creeping  Fis  is  a  really 
serviceable  plant.  Though  so  familiar  for  such 
purposes,  it  would  seem  that  few  have  seen  its 
fruits.  It  is  kept  regularly  sheared,  which  is  a 
much-needed  necessity,  and  therefore  the  planU 
cannot  fruit  The  actual  fruiting  growth  assumes 
quite  another  character,  beinj;  so  much  larger  and 
coarser  in  leaf  and  branch.  That  from  which  the 
fruit  sent  was  gathered  has  been  growing  for  two 
or  three  years  and  kept  restricted  only  by  pruning, 
so  as  to  confine  it  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
trained  to  wires  separated  from  the  wall.  It  re- 
quired two  years  before  it  produced  a  fruit  crop 
from  the  first  issue  of  the  fruiting  shoot,  and  even 
now  few  are  given.  Though  many  have  seen  this 
during  the  past  three  years  only  one  among  the 
interested  visitors  can  recall  an  instance  of  its  fruit- 
bearing  character,  so  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  less  than  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  only 
needful  when  a  strong  shoot  appears  to  retain  it 
and  allow  it  to  grow  unchecked  tor  a  time — perhaps 
two  years— to  give  the  desired  result." 

[Notes  upon  several  interesting  contributions  to 
the  "Editor's  Table"  have  been  left  over  until 
next  week  owing  to  pressure  upon  space.— Ed.] 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM    BEALE. 

Wb  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
William  Beale,  gardener  to  K  A.  Hambro, 
Esq.,  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Beale  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who 
knew  him,  for  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting,  on 
October  13,  he  had  an  exhibit  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes,  to  which  a  silver  medal  was  awardM. 
Mr.  Beale  was  at  the  Drill  Hall  and  apparently  in 
his  usual  health.  He  recently  took  cola,  however, 
and  pneumonia  supervened,  with  the  result  that 
Mr.  Beale  died  on  Sunday  last.  Mr.  Beale's  father 
was  formerly  head  gardener  at  Haves  Place,  and 
Mr.  William  Beale  worked  there  for  some  years. 
He  was  formerly  in  Baron  Rothschild's  garden  in 
Vienna.  Mr.  ileale  was  only  thirty-eisht  years  of 
age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  one  cnild.  The 
funeral  took  place  on  Tuesday. 
It  is  with  great  reeret  that  I  record  the  death  of 
my  excellent  friend  Mr.  W.  Beale,  who  died  after 
a  very  short  illness  (only  a  few  days'  duration) 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  25th  inst.,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-eight  years.  Mr.  Beale 
was  well  known  and  much  respected  by  high  and 


unique  collections  of  alpines,  Primulas,  and  otha 
hardy  plants.  His  success  was  due  to  his  iiniinii| 
energy,  thoroughness,  and  oouscientiouBDets.  Bk 
loss  is  deeply  mourned  by  his  young  wife,  u  well 
as  by  his  parents,  sisters,  and  many  friends.  Hi 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Hayes  on  Tnesda] 
last.  G.  Retthi. 


THB  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  BEALB. 

low,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lived,  but  in  the  horticultural  world  here  and  on 
the  Continent.  His  cheerful  disposition  and  great 
profesaional  knowledge,  which  be  was  always  slad 
to  impart  to  all  who  cared  to  know,  made  nim 
many  friends,  and,  speaking  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, I  have  rarely  found  a  man  more  genuine 
and  so  ready  to  help.  Mr.  Beale  gained  his 
extensive  knowledge  as  an  apprentice  and  journey- 
man in  some  of  the  principal  English  nurseries. 
After  that  he  went  for  four  years  to  the  famous 
establishment  at  Ferri^res,  near  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Baron  Rothschild's  garden  at  Vienna  for  seven 
years,  where  he  spent  some  of  the  most  happy 
years  of  his  life.  About  four  years  ago  he  suc- 
ceeded his  father  at  Hayes  Place,  Hayes,  Kent, 
under  E.  A.  Hambro,  Esq.,  serving  this  gentleman 
faithfully  till  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  well 
known  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  meetings  and  shows,  and  took  many 
prizes  as  a  grower  of  Grapes  and  fruit  generally 
(taking  his  last  medal  only  on  the  13th  inst.  for  a 
fine  lot  of  Grapes),  also  hardy  flowers  and  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  Unaer  his  appreciative 
and  kind  employer  he  formed  one  of  the  most 
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Begonia  Gloire  db  Lorbaine. — Several 
growers  are  now  growing  this  useful  Be|{oius,aHl 
already  it  may  be  seen  in  the  market  U  is  nUm 
early  for  there  to  be  any  great  demand  for  it,  nd 
the  prices  are  consequently  rather  low.  The  Tui 
ford  Hall  variety  may  also  be  seen,  and  the  pm 
has  come  down  to  quite  a  reasonable  figure. 

Verbena  Miss  E.  TFt/^motf.— Several  grown 
have  grown  this  well  in  pots  this  season,  aod  era 
on  October  20  some  good  plants  were  in  tb 
market.  It  is  certainly  a  most  efiectivs  plsot  fo 
decorations,  and  private  growers  should  follow  Ui 
example  of  the  market  growers.  It  is  very  prat^ 
in  the  conservatory. 

Chrysanthemums,— ^t,  G.  Shawyer  of  Cranfoid 
who  grows  for  Govent  Garden  Market,  bai  bn 
cutting  some  good  early  varieties.  Allboqgi 
exclusively  a  market  nursery,  Mr.  Shawjer  bi 
given  some  attention  to  raising  new  varietiee,  m 
has  been  very  successful,  those  that  he  has  b« 
growing  this  season  being  chiefly  sorts  rtiaed  I] 
himself  Some  of  these  received  oertifiusUt  &■( 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  last  mm^ 
and  as  grown  this  year  they  have  proftd  P^ 
worthy  of  the  distinction.  Of  those  noted  B 
Prince  was  one  of  the  best,  being  of  a  rich  cria 
with  gold  reverse,  and  flowers  of  good  m'Mi 
substance ;  Murillo,  soft  rosy  pink ;  Mia  1 
Miller,  deep  yellow ;  Nellie  Blake,  a  bronzy  i 
something  after  the  old  favourite  Source  d'Or^h 
a  little  deeper  in  colour  and  much  earlier ;  Aati 
Sun,  yellow,  with  a  bronzy  red  shading ;  sod  ■« 
yet  unnamed  seedlings  were  very  promising,  ifal 
Shawyer  disbuds  and  gets  from  six  to  nine  fod 
blooms  on  a  plant.  He  has  been  sending  iM 
300  dozen  blooms  to  Covent  Garden  Market  ^tS^ 
and  these  have  made  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  perdom^ 
— A.  H. 

Proposed  flovyer  market  for  Dundee,— A  pfopod 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  floriiti  of  tki 
Dundee  district  is  at  present  under  coDFidentNi% 
and  is  likely  to  meet  with  acceptance.  It  is  tM 
a  portion  of  the  Craig  Street  Market  sbookl  b»#. 
apart  as  a  flower  market.  The  question  has  h^ 
under  the  consideration  of  the  marketi  i^ 
committee,  and  a  meeting  has  taken  place  bii* : 
them  and  the  florists.  The  latter  gasi^ 
approved  of  the  plan  submitted  for  tbeire*- 
sideration,  but  a  decision  is  not  likely  to  be  t^ 
for  some  time. 


SOCIETIES. 

CKOYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCinT 
At  their  rooms  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst,  a  IsfR*''*  ^. 
of  members  listened  U)  a  highly  practic&l  paptf  j*^ 
Year's  Work  in  the  Vinery,"  read  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor.  Te«taJ 
bury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  who  is  »  K^IJTil 
considerable  eminence  in  the  horticultural  world.  ToWr 


skilled  cultivator  in  producing  such  specimens.  Tbei« 
commenced  with  the  operation  of  mtking  op  ti*  < 
border,  deUils  of  which  he  gave  most  fally.  m •»■ 
different  modes  of  SLructure  each  vinery  might  bs,tfl|«g_^ 
with  the  heating  apparatus  required.  FoUowinf  w  JJ 
linhment  of  Vines  in  the  vinery,  be  passed  on  to  IMh^ 
ment  required  in  each  month  of  the  year,  so  tbst  froa  ^ 
commencement  of  January  to  the  end  of  Dw<°"*j3 
methods  he  adopted  were  expounded  by  him  noU  n^ 
for  his  audience  to  profit  by.  A  discussion  by  w*"a 
members  followed,  and  to  questions  asked  Mr.  '^'^Jl'^S 
fully.  At  the  conclusion,  the  chairman  (Mr.  ^'i?''^ 
proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tij'*. 
was  carried  with  applause.  .  ^g^ 

The  next  meeting  is  on  Friday  next,  Noveobtr  tjj^ 
Mr.  R.  B.  Leech,  Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dalwich,  wwjjr 
on  "  Fruit  Bottling,"  and  to  this  lecture  the  Isdj  «»■• 
members  are  invited.  ^ 
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BOYAL  HOETICl  LTl'RAL  SOCIBTY. 
Tbwbm  wm  an  excellent  dUpUy  of  flowers  at  the  Drill  Hall 
00  Tnaadaj  la»t,  and  Orchiot  contributed  moet  largely; 
thtM  vere  •taown  exienaively,  and  many  choice  ones  were  to 
be  seen.  Chry san there am»,  store  plants.  Pelargoniums, 
taberoos  Begonias,  and  Asters  were  all  well  shown,  making 
SB  iDOsoally  fine  display  fur  so  late  in  the  season. 
Orchid  Ck)iiiiiTnE. 

?reseot :  Harry  J.  Velteh,  Biq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  James 
OBrien.  J.  O.  Fowler.  H.  Little,  J.  Wilson  Potter.  W.  H. 
Wbite,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  H.  Younv.  W.  Boxall,  J.  W.  Odell, 
r.  J.  Thome,  IL  Oleeson,  O.  P.  Moore,  F.  O.  Ashton,  A.  A. 
Hdiean,  Francis  Wellesley,  B.  Hill,  James  Donalas.  Norman 
COookson,  Jeremiah  Colman,  Walter  Ck>hb,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
*&  Crawshay.  H.  Ballantine.  and  W.  A.  Bllney. 

Messrs.  Chariesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton.  Bradford,  Yorks, 


_  J  an  admirable  lot  of  Orchids,  all  well  grown  and 
iMly  flowered.  Oncldiom  Fortjeaii  and  O.  rarlcosam  made 
s  iliovy  background.  Cattleya  labiata  was  largely  sh«,wn, 
sad  other  Orchids  included  were  varieties  of  Odontogloosum 
criipam,  L»lio-C«ttleya  luminosa  anrifera,  L.-C.  haroldiana, 
Ckttlsya  Iris,  LssUa  prastans,  C.  Femsnd  Denis,  C.  Mrs. 
ntt,  C.  chamberlainiana,  C.  Nesti>r,  C.  Lottie,  and  L.>C. 
IsmiDosa,  making  a  charming  display  of  hybrids  of  beautiful 
eolMrlng.  Miltonia  blenana  grandi  flora,  Brassia  lawrence- 
saa  loBgisslroa,  Qyprlpedium  Charlesworthii,  C.  insigne 
Dorothy,  C.  Hltchinsis  (Charlesworthii  x  insigne),  C.  Ultor 
fUwrsneesnum  X  sanderlanum).  and  others  were  also  shown  ; 
Weed,  the  display  was  full  of  really  good  things.  Silver- 
gDt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhl- 
Mtsd  an  excellent  display  of  Cattleyas,  Lsftlias,  and  Lnlio- 
Oittleyas.  Cattleya  labiata  was  larsrely  shown,  and  others 
yroolnent  were  C.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whtteley,  L.  digbyano- 
nrMrafca.  L.-a  Hermes,  C.  Bactia,  L.-C.  Nysa,  L.-C.  Decla, 
i€.  Chloe,  U-C.  bletchleyensis  var.,  C.  Mantinii,  and  L.-C 
iBrTso,  altogether  a  rery  fine  display  of  hybrid  Orchids. 
Vfsrgilt  Flora  medal. 

Bsron  Schrdder,  The  Dell,  Bgham  (gariener,  Mr.  Ballan- 
HaeX  eibibited  a  collection  nf  very  fine  Orchids,  the  plants 
iWMidly  flowered.  Dendrobium  schrOderlanum  (original 
j-vsrlstyX  D.  s.  alba,  D.  farlnoeum,  Odontofflossura  crisnum 
annm,  Cattleya  labiata  Mil  variety,  L.-C.  Mme.  Chas. 
C.  bowringuuia  (one  plant  bearing  six  racemes), 
k-C.  haroldiana,  C.  vigeriana,  and  L.-C.  Tiresias  were  among 
pkbsst.    SUver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

F  Ths  monp  from  Jeremiah  Colman,  Biq.,  Oatton  Park, 
'late  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound),  contained  numerous 
r  fond  (}attleyas,  for  instance,  C.  labiata.  C.  1.  ccBrulea. 
lowringiana  lUacina,  C.  labiata  illustre,  C.  I.  Master  J. 
^  san,  C.  1.  Tenoaa,  C.  Mantinii,  and  C.  anrea.  Lsftila 
jihrrtnl,  Odontogloesnm  Mulus,  Masdevallia  Davlsil,  M. 
{neaUta,  Lycaste  SUnnerl  alba ;  some  good  Cyprinediums 
pwe  Also  shown  in  this  interesting  display.  Silver-gilt 
piorsinedaL 

I  Mr.  James  Cvpber,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  group  of  Orchids 
Rbt  ooDtainea  some  very  good  CyprlpediumR,  notably  C. 
nrigne  Sandene,  C.  1.  Balloe,  C.  i.  Bmestii,  G.  L  aureum. 
[ft  L  lylbetense.  C.  I.  Harefleld  Hall  variety,  C.  leeanum 
I  ikilnsUs,  C.  T.  B.  Haywood,  and  others.  Cattleya  Mantinii. 
Cllshista, Or1onto«loosum  grande,  Oncldium  kramerianum, 
md  Deodrobinra  Phaleonopsis  » chr6derianum  were  also  very 
MlihovD.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Uenrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bnfleld,  N.,  showed  fine 
,  Ibleoopsis  Aphrodite  (amabilix)  and  P.  leucarrhuda.  The 
lljisti  bore  splendid  leaves  and  racemes.  Other  notable 
;  wcUds  in  Mr.  Low'a  group  were  Cyprlpedfum  Desdemona 
:  ^Qoverli  X  C.  nivenm),  C.  insigne  Laura  Kimball.  Cattleya 
'  Mrta  Pride  of  Southgate,  Cymbidium  afflne,  Oncidium 
Maam,  O.  Rogers!.  Burlingtonia  venusta,  Cattleya 
Nfringlana  lilacina,  and  Oocidium  omithorhyncum.  Silver 
Hn  medal. 

OMrtain  Dolford,  C.S.I. ,  Tetbury,  Gloncester  (Orchid 
IMver,  Mr.  Alexander),  was  given  a  silver  Flora  medal  for  a 
VMp  of  choice  Orchids.  Cattleya  Mantinii  nobilior,  C. 
Mwa,  0.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  C.  Femand  Davis,  Lasllo- 
vtttleya  Sanray,  Cypripedlnm  laurenceanum  x  callosum. 
a  Mllo  W««tonbirt  rar.,  C.  Charles  Kichman,  C.  Niobe,  C. 
WTwlei,  Vanda  coDrulea,  Odontoglossam  crispo-harryanum, 
m  Zf«o-Colax  wiganianus  superbus  were  among  the  best. 
aUverriora  medal. 

tfnsn.  Sander  and  Sons,  St  Albans,  in  their  group  of 
vrdtldi  exhibited  numerous  good  Cypripediums,  such  as 
X'  Aetaai,  C.  arthurianum,  C.  triumphana,  C.  lamontianum, 
^  Mils  Louise  Fowler,  and  C.  Almos.  Laelia  elegans  schil- 
wiMa,  L«lio- Cattleya  bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  Acis,  L.C. 
lUBlnosa.  L.-C.  illustris.  Cattleya  Miss  Williams,  Zygo-Colax 
«Deiianai,  and  Cymbidium  afflne  were  also  well  shown. 
•M»er  Flora  meda'. 

H.  8.  Goodeon.  Bsq.,  Fairlawn.  West  Hill,  Putney,  exhibited 
tgnHipof  Orchids  that  included  Vanda  cnerulea,  Dendro- 
J5J"» '<>'mo8um,  various  Cypripediums,  Cattleya  labiata, 
UKcidinm  varicosum.  and  others.    Silver  Bankaian  medal. 

Cjjtleya  UbiaU  Fleldenii,  a  supposed  natural  hybrid, 
{""Wed  from  a  small  imporUtion  sent  from  South  America 
■WB  wa« shown  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Fielden,  Tadcaster (gar- 
jwwr,  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton).  A  flower  of  Cattleya  granulosa 
Wji  wss  alio  sent  by  Mr.  Clayton. 

Qjttleya  Fabia  var.  Peetersi  was  finely  shown  by  M.  A.  A. 
««««,  Brussels.    It  Is  a  hybrid  between  C.  aurea  and  C. 

«^D./'  J^'  ^"^>  Twickenham,  showed  Cattleya  labiata 

H-Hlder  Haggard. 

^/pnpedinm  insigne  montanum  magnlflcum  and  C.  I.  The 


Jj^  were  well  shown  by  0.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Bourton-on- 
IhjWtter  toiidener,  Mr.  Page). 
-  ■)*«■»  ^^>  Colesbome  (gardener,  Mr.  Walters), 


Aoved 


of  Habenaria  camea,  cut  from  a  plant  with 


ISt.^^?*'-  C*I»nthe  veratrifolla  x  Stevensi,  Burbidgea 
■wo*,  yd  Arundina  chinensis  with  reed-like  growth  and 
S;  Sir     *"  than  A.  bambnsasfolia  were  also  shown  by 

«J!!J"7OT  Lawrence,  Bart.,   Burford,   Dorking  (Orchid  i 
•^ww,  "ir.  White),  sent  Dendrobium  amplum,  Oomesa  (sp.)  | 


and  Cnlogyne  fucescens,  also  Cattleya  Mrs.  Endioott  and 
Cattleya  Ella 

In  a  miscellaneous  group  of  itove  plants  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams,  HoUoway,  showed  Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  akd 
other  Orchids. 

Cut  racemes  of  Renanthera  (Vanda)  Lowii  were  well  shown 
by  Qumey  Fowler,  Esq.,  South  Woodford. 

Nxw  Orchids. 
A  flrst-claia  certificate  was  given  tn 
Lctlio  Cattfeya  gotUiana  regale.— T\\\m  \»  a  handsome  and 
finely  coloured  variety,  although  some  experts  were  inclined 
to  think  it  hardly  sufficiently  dUtinot  to  merit  a  flrst-claaa 
certificate.  The  broad,  frilled  lip  Is  rich  purple-crimson, 
and  the  long  throat  is  partly  lined  with  yellow ;  sepals  and 
petals  are  buff  and  purple,  buff  predominating  in  the  sepals 
From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burfurd,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  White).  _^    , 

Phaio-Cymbidiufn  CAardtnirenM.— This  is  a  remarkable 
flower.  In  that  It  Is  a  new  bi-generic  hybrid,  between 
Cymbidium  giganteum  and  Phaius  grandifolius.  So  far  as 
can  be  Judged  from  the  appearance  of  the  flower  it  differs 
little  f  rum  Phalus.  The  colour  of  petals  and  sepals  Is  yellow, 
tinged  with  brown.  The  lip  is  heavily  lined  with  deep  red- 
brown  upon  a  yellow  ground.  The  plant  is  vigorous  and  of 
Phalus-like  growth.  From  O.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardware, 
Bourton-on-the-Water(gaidener,  Mr.Page).. 

Lcelio-CaUUya  haroldiana  John  Bradthaw.-One  of  the 
most  handsome  LKJio-Cattleyas  yet  shown.  Not  only  Is  the 
lip  richly  coloured  but  the  petals  also.  L«lia  tenebroaa  and 
Cattleya  hardyana  are  the  parents.  The  lip  Is  large,  a  rich 
deep  velvet  purple.  The  petals  are  beautifully  tinged  with 
purple  upon  a  buff  yellow  groand ;  the  yellow  sepals  are 
faintly  tinged  with  purple  also.  From  John  Bradshaw,  Esq., 
The  Orange.  Southgata  (gardener,  Mr.  O.  Whltalegge). 

Awards  of  merit  were  aiventol  ,,      ,,      . 

Catfleua  GautherU.— Thin  Is  a  very  attractive  flower  of 
unusually  delieata  colouring.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  lilac,  tinged  with  buff  in  the  centre,  and  the  flat,  broad 
lip  Is  purple,  creamy  whiU  at  the  base  of  and  In  the  throat. 
The  parenta  are  C  leopoldiana  and  C.  SchiOdein.  From 
Baron  Schidder,  The  Dell.  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine). 

CattUya  toMa  tar.  Mary  de  Wavrtn.—C.  labiata  alba  and 
C.  aurea  are  the  parenU  of  this  remarkably  pretty  hybrid. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  and  the  lip  is  a 
blending  of  rich  pale  purple  and  whita,  with  the  yellow  of 
the  throat  running  Into  it.  The  flower  Is  of  splendid  form. 
From  M.  A.  A.  Peetars,  Brusseli. 

CattUya  F.  W.  Wigan  Peeter't  variety.— C  schilleriana 
and  C.  aurea  are  the  parenU  of  this  variety,  a  distinct  and 
handsome  flower,  with  stiff  buff  sepals  and  petals  tinged 
with  purple,  and  a  large,  handsome  lip.  rich  purple,  marked 
with  brown  and  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  throat  From  M. 
Peelers.    Award  of  merit. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to 

Coelogyne  fueeeeen^  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Buriord,  Dorking  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White). 
Fruit  and  Viobtablk  Committsb. 

Present:  Gk>orge  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  J- 
Cheal,  George  Woodward,  T.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex- 
Dean.  Henry  Esling,  George  Keif,  Horace  J.  Wright,  O.  T. 
Miles,  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  J.  Ja«lue^  G.  Reynolds,  F.  Q.  Lane,  J. 
WUlaid,  G.  Norman,  Oeonre  Wythes,  and  A.  H.  Pearson. 

Mr.  J.  Ambrose,  Chcshnnt,  exhibited  the  new  Grap* 
Melton  (instable  Seedling  in  excellent  form.  Cut  bunches 
snd  also  fiultiug  pot  Vines  were  shown.  The  two  bunches 
cut  from  the  mother  Vine  weighed  TJlb ;  the  berries  were 
very  large,  well  c<)loure<l,  and  the  bunches  splendidly  filled. 
This  new  Grape  is  not  yet  ripe,  so  it  was  not  shown  before 
the  committee.  This  Mr.  Ambrose  hopes  to  do  later ;  he 
considers  it  to  be  at  it«  best  about  Christmas.  It  certainly 
appears  to  improve  by  keeping ;  the  flavour  is  very  sweet, 
bkin  firm,  and  the  Grape  travels  well.  As  previously  stated, 
the  parenU  are  Lady  Hastings  nnd  Gros  Col  mar.  Mr. 
Ambrose  also  showed  some  fine  Blenheim  Orange  Apples, 
cut  Roses,  and  cut  Carnations.  ,  ^, 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Apples  Colonel  Vaughan 
and  Blenheim  Orange  from  Tulse  Hill. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  niven  to  some  fine  Celeriac 
from  Mr.  J.  Chamberiain,  gardener  to  S.  Hcllbut,  Esq.,  The 
Lodge.  Holyport.  ^        ^        ^ 

Mr.  J.  Pritchard,  Wentgate  Street,  Gloucester,  showed 
Marrows,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Vokes,  Kings  Worthy,  Winchebter, 
seedling  Apples. 

Floral  Committeb. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq..  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May,  James  Walker,  R.  Dean,  John  Green, 
J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  William  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
Charles  Dixon,  J.  A.  Nix,  Charles  Jeffries,  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
H.  J.  Cutbush,  Charles  E.  Peanon,  William  Cuthbertson, 
H.  J.  Jones,  B.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Charies  E.  Shea, 
George  Nicholson,  J.  Fraaer,  Edward  Mawley,  R.  W.  Wallace, 
and  E.  T.  Ck)ok. 

Probably  one  cf  the  most  sumptuous  and  attractive  of 
exhiblU  was  that  of  cut  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley.  Trusses,  pips,  and  colour,  each 
and  all  were  superb,  and  to  this  we  add  that  with  a  half- 
dozen  trusses  to  each  vase  the  table  of  these  valuable 
winter  flowers  constituted  both  an  attraction  and  a  feast. 
Well  known  as  aro  Messrs.  Cannell  as  growers  of  this  class, 
it  U  only  in  Justice  that  we  say  they  have  rarely,  if  ever, 
set  up  so  fine  a  lot.  We  take  a  few  of  the  finest  of 
this  fine  lot :  The  Si'dar,  crimson-scarlet;  Princess  of  Wales, 
cerise-scarlet;  Barbara  Hope,  pink;  Mrs.  Charies  Pearson, 
deep  pink,  scarlet  shaded ;  The  Mikado,  cerise-scarlet ; 
Prince  of  Orange,  very  fine  ;  Mark  Twain,  pink-scarlet,  with 
whitish  spots ;  Lord  Strathcona,  crimson,  white  eye ;  and 
Chaucer,  rosy  pink,  with  salmon  eye.  Mrs.  Geonre  Cadbury. 
a  fine  pink ;  Lady  Roscoe.  soft  rosy  pink ;  and  Cfmntess  of 
Dudley,  crimson,  with  white  eye  and  lines  radiating  there- 
from, were  other  good  kinds.  The  same  firm  set  up  boxes 
and  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  in  variety.  Of  those  in  the 
large-fiowered  class  Alfriston  is  fine  in  crimson  and  gold ; 
Miss  M.  Ware,  terra-cotta ;  and  S.  T.  Wright,  maroon  and  | 


gold.  Some  single  kinds  were  also  shown,  and  of  these  Mary 
Anderson  and  Paris  Daisy  were  the  bekt.  Silver  Flora  medal. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  Kniphofia 
parviflora,  with  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  K.  Clots,  a  red- 
scarlet  kind  with  long  protruding  anthers. 

Messrs.  William  Cutbush  and  Son,  HIghgate,  showed  a 
mixed  group  of  Crotons,  Dracscnas,  (^raylines.  Palms, 
Aralla  elegantissima,  small  Orange  trees  In  fruit  in  pott, 
Dracnna  Victoria,  and  Tree  Carnations  Mrs.  Brooks  and 
William  Cutbush,  cerise-scarlet.  An  effective  group  of 
useful  material. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis.  Framfleld,  Sussex,  showed  Chrysan- 
themums in  his  own  Inimitable  way.  Not  many  kinds,  but 
those  shown  were  fine  characteriatio  examples.  Bold  vases 
ciccupied  the  centre,  and  with  huge  blossoms  overhanging 
had  a  fine  effect.  Boxes  of  such  aa  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  a 
terra-cotta  shade,  very  fine;  J.  R.  Upton,  rich  golden; 
Mme.  P.  Radaelll,  white;  General  Hutton,  bronzy  gold; 
Mrs.  W.  Mease,  softest  yellow  or  cream,  very  beautiful; 
Beauty  of  Leigh,  deep  golden  yellow ;  Lady  Pearce,  a  novelty 
for  1904,  ivory  white  with  greenish  eye,  very  fine;  Mme. 
(3amot,  pure  white  and  of  fine  size ;  F.  S.  Vallls,  a  finely- 
formed  drooping  Japanese  of  rich  yellow  colour,  with  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  pink,  were  among  the  best.  Eulalias,  Palms, 
Crotons,  and  Ferns  intarspersed  heie  and  there  materially 
assisted  the  grouping  of  a  really  meritorious  lot  of  flowers. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  showed  a  group  of  Draemiai 
in  many  kinds,  arranging  them  on  the  floor.  We  take 
Monarch,  Lord  Roberis,  Diadem  splendens,  Perfection, 
Alsace  Lorraine,  and  Triumph  as  among  the  best  of  tlie 
coloured  forms,  while  Llndenl  canniefolia  represented  the 
green  and  striped  forms.  Dr.  Hanelli  Is  alto  a  green-leaved 
sort  in  the  way  of  D  congesta,  but  with  broader  foliage  and 
a  more  compact  growth.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Guthrie,  East  Haddon  Hall,  Northampton, 
exhibited  Begonia  Mrs.  Mary  Guthrie,  a  tuberous  kind 
apparently,  of  a  low  compact  growth,  and  with  large  salmon- 
pink  flowers  in  profusion.    A  larae  basket  was  shown. 

Mr.  W.  J.  (Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  Chrysanthemums,  many  very  fine.  Maf eking  Hero,  Mias 
Mildred  Ware,  fawn  or  tarra-cotta;  Queen  Alexandra, 
bronzy  orange ;  H.  E.  Havman,  orange ;  Loid  Alverstone, 
deep  maroon  and  gold ;  Miss  Olive  Miller,  lllac-pluk ;  F.  S. 
Vallis,  yellow :  Exmouth  Rival,  rich  velvety  maroon,  intense 
colour  ;  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce,  white  incurved.  A  basket  of 
Carnations  also  came  from  Mr.  CKxlfrey.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Some  scarlet  Tree  Carnations  were  shown  by  S.  Morris, 
Esq.,  Writham  Hall,  Norfolk  (gardener,  Mr.  HenleyX 
Adelaide  and  Elizabeth,  the  former  of  a  rather  bushy 
habit,  the  latter  tall  and  thin. 

A  fine  liatch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  G.  de 
Lorraine  alba  came  from  Mr.  G.  Lauge,  Hampton,  Middle- 
sex. Of  the  white  there  were  some  two  dozen  large  speci- 
mens, and  rather  less  of  the  original  form.  A  really  fine 
exhibit    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  staged  an  admirable  lot  of 
Chrysanthemums,  both  in  large  vases  with  foliage  and  on 
boards.  There  were  large  and  small-flowered  kinds;  the 
arrangement  admirable.  Some  good  ones  are  Lady  AcUnd, 
gold  ;  M.  M.  Ware,  very  fine ;  Maude  du  Cros,  soft  yellow 
(see  awards) ;  Lady  M.  Conyers, deep  pink  ;  Master  Seymour, 
crimson  and  gold  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Acland,  fine  incurved  yellow  ; 
Henry  Perkins,  chestnut ;  Edith  Smith,  ivory-white ;  George 
Lawrence,  red -orange ;  and  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau,  crimson 
and  buff.  Basketa  of  decorative  kinds,  vases  of  singles,  and 
other  articles  were  filled  with  .capital  material.  A  large 
collection  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  was  also  shown  by  )u. 
Jones.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  HIghgate,  showed  a  fine 
gn>up  of  hardy  things  such  as  Anemones,  Pentstemons, 
Asters  In  variety.  Polygonum  amplexicaule.  Lobelias, 
Phlomls  fruticosa,  Polygonum  vaccinifolium.  Crocus 
hyemalis,  white ;  C.  viteillnus,  palest  mauve ;  Primula 
megasifolia,  Leucojum  autumnalis,  very  charming  ;  Romneva 
Coulteri,  Trttomas,  Oxalls  lobata,  yellow ;  Morsea  longifolla, 
and  a  large  variety  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshnnt,  Herts,  eet  up  a 
beautiful  f;xhlbit  of  Rose«,  Tea  and  Hybrid  Teas  largely. 
These,  interspersed  with  Lilies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Spirieas, 
and  Ferns,  made  a  goodly  show.  In  another  direction  Mr. 
Ambrose  had  stands  adorned  with  Roses  and  Carnations,  and 
with  Heaths,  Cyclamens,  and  the  like  a  good  effect  was 
secured. 

A  large  assortment  of  Lobelias  of  the  L.  syphilitica  group 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Ladhams,  Southampton.  Some  twenty- 
three  varieties  were  staged  In  colours  varying  from  blue  and 
purple  to  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  pink,  Ac. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Begonias 
of  the  foliage  group,  with  Davldsonla  pruriens,  Diffeu- 
bachlas,  Dracaena  goldleana,  and  similar  planta 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  contributed  a  large  group  of 
shrubs  in  poU.  Veronicas,  Bamboos,  Osmanthus,  variegated 
Prlveta,  Auoubas  in  variety  and  In  fruit,  Skimmia  Formanil 
in  excellent  fruit,  and  many  more,  a  capital  group  of  useful 
hardy  planto.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  had  arranged  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  entrance  a  remarkable  exhibit  of 
Chrysanthemums,  In  Mhlch  large  and  medium  sized  flowers 
were  freely  interspersed.  Of  the  exhibition  kind  Maynell,  a 
fine  maroon-crimson  with  old  gold  reverse  is  superb ;  G.  H. 
Kerslake,  white;  Mrs.  Pockett;  Mr.  T.  Carrington,  deep 
mauve ;  Exmouth  Rival,  crimson ;  S.  T.  Wright,  maroon  ; 
Pantla  Ralli,  bronze ;  Lord  Alverstone,  crimson  ;  Mme.  L. 
Chevraut,  beautiful  pink  ;  Mrs.  W.  Duckham,  rich  yellow ; 
Mary  Iiiglls,  bronzy  ;  and  Vlvland  Morel,  very  fine.  Many 
beautiful  pot-grown  singles  and  light  deooratlve  kinds  com- 

gleted  a  really  splendid  bank  of  these  attractive  flowerr. 
llver-gllt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Velteh  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a  nice  lot  of 
winter-flowering  Pelargoniums  in  pota.  The  more  fchowy 
are  Chaucer,  Dryden.  Clharles  Maison,  fine  crimson ;  Mrs. 
Charles  Pearson,  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  rose ;  Mrs.  G.  Cadbuiy. 
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mtnk;  Mary  E:  WllUns,  white ;  B.  Bidirell,  IntooM  scarlet. 

-A  fine  blae-flowered  plant  of  dwarf  habit  Is  Dfedalacanthus 

parros,  and  a  charming  bit  of  bloe  Is  dalvla  Pitchert.    The 

winter-flowering  Begonias  Agatha,  Ideals,  Julias,  and  Mrs. 

Heal  were  in  great  force,  forming  a  rare  bank  of  colour. 

-Silver  Flora  medal. 

Tree  Carnations  from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  included 

^thel  Crocker,  pink ;  Norway,  white  ;  Floriana,  pink ;  and 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson.    Fairmaid  is  a  soft  pink  flower,  very 

pleasing. 
*  Orifllnia  hyacinthina  was  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Bandon 
fiill,   Croydon,  the  inflorescence  containing  some  dozen 

dowers,  the  blue  and  white  in  great  contrast. 

Aphelandra  blancbetiana  is  a  distinct  plant  from  Messrs. 
William  Bull  and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Begonia  manicata  variegata  cristata  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander,  St.  Albans. 

In  spite  of  the  torrential  rains  and  other  impediments  to 
ffood  open-air  flowers,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham, 
Middlesex,  staged  a  remarkable  lot  of  Dahlias,  these 
embracing  excellent  Cactus  flowers  in  many  vsrietles,  quite 
good  in  colour,  and  in  a  large  degree  characteristic,  rom- 
pons  and  good  single-flowered  kinds  also  were  in  plenty, 
while  the  imposing  character  of  the  arrangement  combined 
with  the  plenitude  of  blossoms  made  up  a  most  worthy 
display  of  these  things  for  so  late  a  date  as  October  27. 
Light  Bamboos,  Grasses,  and  Palms,  with  here  and  there 
sprays  of  autumn  foliage,  gave  a  finish  to  the  whole. 

Nxw  Plants. 

Begonia  HU  Majuty.—K  fine  variety  that  rightly  may 
belong  to  the  fine  foliage  section  of  Begonias,  of  which  B.  Bex 
is  typical  of  many,  we  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
sort  now  referred  to  really  belongs  to  the  latter  section, 
though  It  is  certainly  a  well-marked  kind.  The  handsome 
leaves  are  about  6  inches  broad  and  9  inches  long,  green 
starred  to  the  centre,  the  remainder  of  a  bronzy  red  with 
green  body  colour  to  a  full  margin  of  a  reddish  hue.  Exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans.  Award  of 
merit. 

Begimia  Our  Queen.— K  most  fascinating  variety,  the 
colour  combination  remarlcable.  The  ovate  heart-shaped 
leaves  are  acutely  pointed,  the  chief  colour  an  olive  green 
distinctly  bordered  with  irregular  rows  of  pinkish  dots, 
outside  which  a  sea  green  hand  is  noted,  the  outer  margin  of 
a  dark  velvety  shade,  and  over  all  a  lustrous  hue  such  as  is 
rarely  seen.  The  tone  of  colour  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
leaf  individually;  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  accurately 
describe  the  charm  that  prevails.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans.    Award  of  merit. 

Erioa  graeUU  nivalit.—Thih  Is  a  white  form  of  E.  g. 
autumnalis,  and  as  such  distinct  from  that  other  white  form 
known  as  E.  g.  a.  alba.  In  other  respects  the  plant  is 
identical  with  the  type,  and  will  therefore  form  a  useful 
addition  to  this  small-flowered  group.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Gregory  and  Evans,  Sidcup,  Kent    Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  MiM  E,  Holding  (Incurved) —The  colour 
is  of  a  soft  lilac-pink  tone,  the  flower  moderate  in  size  and 
compact.    From  Mr.  Seward,  Hanwell.    Award  of  merit. 

ChrytarUhemum  F.  S.  VaUU.—A  flower  of  flue  propor- 
tions and  beautiful  finish.  It  is  of  the  JaiMtnese  type, 
having  slightly  drooping  florets,  the  clear  rich  yellow  of  the 
petals  of  a  glistening  character.  The  florets  are  rather 
narrow  and  very  numerous.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmonth ;  and  by  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex. 

Chryaanthemum  MauOe  du  Cro».—lt  size  is  an  item  for 
satisfiction  in  the  show  Chrysanthemum,  it  Is  undoubtedly 
contained  in  this  kind  in  no  small  degree.  The  huge  heads 
of  flowers  are  of  the  largest  size,  the  florets  soft,  clear 
yellow  in  colour,  very  long  and  overlapping.  Obviously  the 
variety  is  strong.     It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  self 

Sellow  kind  and  Miss  Mildred  Ware,  a  shade  between  pale 
iwn  and  terra-cotta,  were  raised  from  the  same  head  of 
seed,  Mme.  Carnot  being  one  of  the  parents.  The  alK>ve  was 
shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisliam,  on  behalf  of  the  raiser 
Mr.  A.  du  Cros  (^rdener,  Mr.  A.  BuUimore),  the  stock 
passing  to  Mr.  Jones  for  distribution.    Award  of  merit. 

Nephrolepii  Wettoni.—A  very  beautiful  and  useful  addi- 
tion to  this  class.  The  sliichtly  arching  fronds  are  of  a 
plumose  character,  the  plnnos  some  S  inches  long  and 
strongly  crested  at  the  tips.  A  feature  of  the  plant  Is  the 
remarkable  way  it  is  furnished  at  the  base  by  means 
of  the  small  shoots  or  runners.  In  this  way  a  pot  of  6-inch 
diameter  is  ample  for  a  plant  of  large  size.  It  will  In  all 
probability  make  an  Invaluable  pot  plant  for  market  use. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  and  Cragg,  Heston. 
Award  of  merit. 


THE   LADY  WAEWICK  COLLEGE. 


ON  the  24th  inst.  the  Lady  Warwick  College,  which  now  hss 
its  headquarters  at  Studley  Castle  in  Warwickshire,  was 
opened  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  also  presided  at 
the  council  meeting  held  the  same  day.  The  new  home  of 
the  college  is  much  more  suited  to  its  needs  than  were  the 
hustels  at  Beading,  where  the  work  was  much  hampered  by 
want  of  proper  accommodation,  restricted  space,  and  the 
heavy  rates  and  taxes.  Studley  Castle  has  been  acquired  by 
the  college  authorities,  together  with  some  b40  acres 
of  land,  most  of  which,  however,  l»  at  present  let  off  as  farm 
laud,  some  30  acres  to  4U  acres  being  reserved  for  college 
purposes.  Fiesh  land  can,  of  course,  always  be  taken  In  as 
required.  Studley  Castle  is  delightfully  situated  upon 
rising  ground  abfiuttwo  miUs  from  Studley  Sution,  on  the 
11 'le  between  Birmingham  and  Evesham,  and  midway 
between  Kedditch  and  Alcester.  The  grounds  are  finely 
wooded,  and,  on  the  occasion  uf  our  visit  there  on  Saturday 
last,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  noting  the  coniferse,  of  which 
the  pinetum  contains  some  fine  specimens,  and  the  general 
cullection  of  trees  and  shrubs  In  the  arboretum,  all  of  which 
are  legibly  and  correctly  labelled,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  teaching  value  to  the  students.  There  is  a  good 
walled-in  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  where,  however,  the 
fruit  trees  are  suffering  from  several  years  of  neglect.  These 
It  Lb  proposed  to  graft  with  good  varieties,  and  we  may 


confidently  hope  before  long  to  see  them  bearing  satisfactory 
crops  of  fruit.  As  the  term  only  commenced  about  a  month 
ago  there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  do  very  much  towards 
putting  the  neglected  gardens  in  order,  and  especislly  as  the 
continual  rains  have  made  the  clay  soil  at  Studley  practi- 
cally unworkable. 

Much,  however,  has  been  done  to  the  houses ;  they  have 
been  repaired,  painted,  glazed,  &o.,  old  fruit  trees  rooted 
out,  and  the  borders  prepared  for  new  ones.  The  houses 
devoted  to  plant  culture  were  fuU  of  seasonable  fiowers, 
among  which  Chrysanthemums  figured  largely.  There  were 
several  hundreds  of  these,  bush  plants,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
bloom,  and  those  restricted  to  a  few  stems  with  blooms  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  an  exhibition  board.  The  stove 
house  was  particularly  bright  and  well  kept,  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  In  great  variety  showing  skilful  culture. 
The  conservatory,  too,  was  gay  with  Salvias,  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  plants  in  flower.  That  the  students  enter 
thoroughly  Into  the  work  of  a  garden  and  do  not  shirk  the 
practical  part  was  made  evident  to  us  by  a  number  of  Peach 
trees  in  large  pots.  These  had  just  been  repotted,  and  the 
work,  carried  out  by  the  students,  would  hardly  have  been 
found  fftult  with  by  the  most  exacting  of  head  gardeners.  Here 
we  might  mention  that  the  duties  of  head  gardener  are 
carried  out  by  Miss  May  Crooke,  who  Is  also  sub-warden  of 
the  college.  Miss  Crooke  is  imbued  with  so  much  enthu- 
siasm for  her  work  that,  combined  with  the  practical 
instruction  imparted  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  who  visits  the 
college  weekly,  the  best  results  are  almost  a  certainty.  The 
warden  of  the  college  is  Miss  Bradley,  and  she  Is  ablv 
assisted  by  Instructors  in  the  various  branches  of  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture  included  In  the  curriculum.  Several  of 
them  are  old  students  of  the  college. 

Council  Msbtino. 

The  council  meeting  was  held  at  3  p.m.  The  Countess  of 
Warwick  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Lord  Coventry, 
Lord  and  Lady  Hertford,  and  others.  After  a  few  opening 
remarks  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  the  warden,  Miss 
Edith  Bradley,  read  the  following  report : 

*'  Lady  Warwick,  my  lords,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,— It  is  a 
matter  of  profound  satisfaction  and  honour  to  me  to  be  in  the 
position  of  presenting  a  report  here  at  Studley  Castle  upon 
the  work  of  the  closing  months  of  the  hostel  at  Beading  and 
the  commencement  of  the  new  Lady  Warwick  College  at 
Studley.  Only  those  who  have  followed  the  agricultural 
scheme  from  the  start  will  understand  what  it  means  to  it 
to  be  in  its  present  surroundings,  and  only  those  again  can 
at  all  appreciate  the  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  women, 
educated  women,  owe  to  our  most  generous  founder.  .  . 
Here,  then,  is  our  chance,  our  opportunity  of  '  extending  to 
others  what  we  so  richly  enjoy,'  and  if  at  Reading  we  were 
hampered  for  want  of  space,  hampered  by  enormous  rates 
and  taxes  (living  in  a  Royal  borough),  hampered  by  urban 
surroundings,  and,  above  all,  hampered  by  being  spread  over 
four  different  houses,  here  we  have  unlimited  scope  and 
opportunity  of  development  in  every  department,  we  have 
room  for  everyone  under  one  roof,  which  means  so  much  in 
the  way  of  consolidation,  and  that  one  roof  situated  in  the 
most  beautiful  surroundings  possible.  I  should  like  here  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  last  term's  work  at  Reading. 
After  our  students  discontinued  attending  the  classes  at 
Beading  College  In  July,  1902,  we  had  our  own  lecturers  and 
examiners,  and  a  certificate  was  given  by  the  Lady  Warwick 
Hostel  to  those  successful  and  fully-trained  students  who 
won  them.  The  best  testimony  of  the  practical  nature  of 
our  work  can  be  found  in  the  examiners'  reports. 
During  August  the  hostel  was  moved  to  Studley;  one 
might  say  the  move  Is  still  going  on.  The  work  of  repair 
and  adaptation  in  this  huge  house  has  been  enormous. 
In  beginning  of  August  It  seemed  as  If  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled,  so  we  came  and  lived  here,  one  room  out 
of  about  fifty  was  habitable.  Little  by  little  we  ousted  the 
workmen,  but  it  was  imiMssible  to  open  term  and  house  the 
students  at  all  comfortably  until  September  80.  That  day 
a  large  party  arrived,  and  has  been  added  to  since,  so  we 
now  number  forty-one  students,  and  I  am  expecting  three 
more  at  least  at  the  half  term.  Two  new  ones  have  already 
entered  for  the  next  term. 

*'A  word  as  to  the  various  departments.  Horticulture 
has  always  been  the  largest,  perhapA  because  it  presents  the 
best  openings.  .  .  In  poultry  Mr.  George  A.  Palmer  is  the 
instructor;  he  also  lectures  on  dairy  farming.  Miss  La 
Mothe,  N.D.D.,  also  an  old  student,  is  manager.  The 
manager  of  the  dairy  Is  Miss  Hoare,  N.D.D.,  an  old  student 
Botany  is  taught  by  Miss  Sharpies,  also  an  old  student,  who 
enjoys  the  privilege  of  a  day  a  week  with  Professor  UiUhouse 
at  Birmingham.  Miss  La  Mothe  deals  with  soils  and  manures, 
and  Miss  Hughes  Jones  with  entomology  and  insect  pests. 
Mr.  Herrod  is  bee  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  La  Mothe,  and 
book-keeping  and  business  training  Is  taught  by  Mr.  Long, 
Birmingham  accountant.  Miss  Crooke  and  myself  have 
Invented  a  fruit  steriliser.  She  did  the  bottling,  and  gained 
two  silver  Banksian  and  a  gold  medal  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Chlswick,  beating  the  trade." 

In  her  address  Lidy  Warwick  emphasised  the  need  for 
some  scheme  to  enable  women  to  earn  their  own  living, 
and  stated  that  by  a  training  in  gardening  and  the  lighter 
branches  of  agriculture  such  was  made  possible  to  them.  In 
taking  up  this  work  they  must  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
farmers  and  gardeners.  Lord  Coventry,  Lord  Hertford,  Pro- 
fessor HiUhouse,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Mr.  Herrod,  and 
others  also  addressed  the  meeting. 


and  several  of  them  were  large  and  of  good  form  and 
The  following  were  the  more  conspicuous  :— 

Maude  du  Croe.—A  very  large  and  handsome  Ji 
bloom  of  exhibition  standard,  it  has  long  audbroed^ 
pointed  and  slightly  twisted  and  cnried,  and  bulldiw^ 
bloom  of  great  depth.    Colour  pale  sulphur  yellow 
inside  of  the  florets,  with  a  much  paler  reverse,   r 
certiflcate  to  Mr.   T.    Bullimore,   Canon's  Park 
Edgware,  Herts. 

iirs.  T.  P.  Bryee.— This  is  a  very  large  and  _ 
Incurved  flower  of  good  form  and  compact  build, 
falri V  broad  and  pointed.  First-class  certiflcate  ai 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmonth,  Devon. 

Mi8$  E.  Holding.— Auothw:  incurved  of  large  sisi 
globular  form ;  the  petals  are  broad  and  pointed.  T ' 
very  full  flower,  and  when  flnlshed  is  deep  and  solid.  «■ 
silvery  pink.  Fint-class  certificate  to  Mr.  W.  8e««£ 
Firs,  Hanwell. 

Baemouth  Sivat.—Tb\M  is  a   splendid  type  of  Ji 
reflexed ;  the  flowers  are  of  moderate  size  and  quite  (L 
The  petals  are  fairl/  broad,  and  the  flower  of  good 
The  colour,  the  chief  point  of  excellence,  may  be  dm     . 
as  a  rich  shade  of  crimson,  with  a  beautiful  golden  bront 
reverse.    Commendation  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  J.  QodSnf. 

Several  other  novelties  deserving  notice  were  shown,  tks 
best  of  which  were  Mrs.  George  Judge,  a  k>vely  roM-ptak 
sport  from  Master  C.  Seymour,  having  broad  petals,  msnig 
a  desirable  flower;  Wilfred  M.  Godfrey,  a  pretty  JspssM 
bloom  with  long  petals  of  a  reddish  crlmsoo  colour  and  dees 
golden  bronze  reverse,  curling  at  the  ends ;  Mrs.  Kidiaif* 
sheim,  a  glorious  sport  from  Lily  Mountford,  ooloorni^ 
crimson  on  the  lower  petals  vrith  a  rich  golden  yello* 
centre ;  Colonel  Weatherall,  a  striking  rich  and  deep  jeUov 
Japanese,  with  long  and  broad  petals  of  simsding  fum; 
Lady  Pearce,  a  chaste  and  lovely  rich  creamy  white  with  s 
greenish  centre,  petal  long,  broad,  and  slightly  twitted; 
Thorneywood,  which  the  committee  desired  to  see  spin,  li 
a  fairly  large  flower  of  refined  appearance ;  the  petsh  si| 
long  and  of  medium  width,  and  the  colour  Is  a  pMlH 
shade  of  silvery  rose-pink  on  a  cream  ground.  Tbenttf 
a  capital  attendance  of  members. 


UNITED   HORTICULTURAL    BENEFIT  AlfD 
PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

Thb  seventeenth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  vsik 
on  Tuosday  last  at  the  Hoi  bom  Restaurant,  Mr.  Peter  B 
V.M.H.,  being  in  the  chair.  The  company  numbered  at 
100,  and  among  those  present  were  Messrs.  E.  8hem<  J 
Thomas  Cox,  G.  J.  Initram,  James  Hudson  (hon.  tresu4  I 
W.  Y.  Baker,  George  Barr,  Dawklns,  Dawson,  Cowell.T^  J 
Brown,  D.  B.  Crane,  W.  P.  Thomson,  C.  H.  Curdi,L| 
Heal,  Guthbert,  Bevan,  and  others. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  Uatd 
"The  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  8odet|.'  1 
After  eulogising  tlie  good  work  done  by  the  society,  He.  J 
Barr  said  he  thought  some  of  the  rules  were  rather  obeeuit 
worded,  but  he  understood  that  these  were  about  to  \ 
rewritten.    He  was  not  aware  until  recently  that  Medm 
were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  society.    He  bid  iiidi| 
the  matter  known  In  Messrs.  Barrs  warehouses,  snd  tkisdl J 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  other  seed  houses  would  do  at] 
same.    He  hoped  all  present  would  assist  towards  oUsMifl 
the  10,000  members  he  hoped  to  see  enrolled  within  •  M 
years.    He  would  suggest  that   a  leaflet  be  prepsied  l»| 
circulate  among  young  gardeners,  one  among  nnnariei,r 
still  another  among  seedsmen ;  also  that  clmnam  t 
be  written  to  asking  them  to  draw  the  attention  of  i 
handed  gardeners  in   their  parish  to   the  society, 
superintendents    also    might    be    supplied   with  k 
Since  coming  back  from  his  long  stay  abroad,  Mr.  Burk 
visited  some  of  the  best  British  Parks,  notably,  in  GM 
and  Iiondon,  and  was  amazed  at  the  progress  msde  timWi 
departure.  He  suggested  that  a  branch  of  the  sode^a 
be  established  in  Scotland.    He  met  with  no  lelflr^ 
dening  associations  either  in  the  United  States,  Aait--^^_ 
New  Zealand,  or  South  Africa,  except  in  Sydney,  5Af«| 
where  there  is  an  excellent  gardeners'  society.   Mr.  iq 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  WELL  attended  meeting  was  held  at  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  VV.C,  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  26ch  inst., 
at  three  o'clock,  Mr.  D.  B.  Craue  being  in  the  chair.  An 
excellent  collection  of  novelties  was  staged,  and  a  high 
sUiidard  belnsf  observed,  but  few  were  recipients  of  the 
coveted  diailnctloni.  Jap^n  varieties,  as  novel,  predominated, 


estal)llshed  rather  than  form  a  new  one.  They  weissty  • 
so  sound  as  at  the  present  time— they  had  £22,000  ^^'^ 
He  acknowledged  the  good  work  done  by  the  Prves  in  siaui 
the  society  known.  He  hoped  their  society  might  losgeos* 
tinue  to  carry  on  Its  good  work.  _,  .^ 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brown  proposed  "The  Honorsiy  sad  m 
Members."  He  thought  that  one  of  the  best  fsstsm  « 
this  society  was  that  It  provided  for  old  age  wltboalis  m 
way  being  a  charity.  He  hoped  that  the  alteration  of  nw 
would  induce  more  gardeners  to  Join,  fls  thonibl  » 
N.  N.  Sherwood  did  a  grand  thing  when  he  Inaugnnled  tie 
convalescent  fund.    Mr.  Thomas  Cox  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Chsiisiia 
and  Mr.  Barr,  in  replying,  said  be  hoped  soon  to  »!«' wjjj 
chief  gardens  of  BriUin,  but  before  doing  so  intsnded  pH 
to  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece.  :.  «   *  I 

Mr.  W.  Woods  proposed  "The  Visitors,"  m^  »^J 
Bevan  replied  in  an  interesting  speech,  in  which  Mwnsw 
upheld  the  great  educational  value  of  travelUng.  ^ '^ 
that  It  was  not  posaible  to  suy  at  home  and  be  s  |D" 
gardener.  ^  i#.  ■ 

Mr.  Thomas  Winter  proposed  "The  Press,"  snd  M^J 
Hooper  Pearson  responded,  mentioning  that  ProfeMor  wmf 
had  Uken  back  to  America  a  copy  of  thU  society  •  "^^M^  < 
that  It  was  not  improbable  that  before  longs sbnilsr*(«^ 
would  be  esublished  over  there.  ^    ,_  »*  ii* 

Mr.  Collins  (secretary)  proposed  a  vote  of  tbsnta  »»■ 
donors  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  took  the  opportsw  * 
thanking  the  society  for  Its  continued  confidence  In  nw- 

It  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Barr  and  Soni  had  bwjj 
honorary  members  of  the  s«>clety  and  had  suwcno"  i^ 
guineas.    Mr.  Peter  Birr  gave  five  guineas. 


CTOBEB  81, 1903.] 


THE    GAKDEN. 


IX. 


1^  HU  MiU^aty  Tlitt  Klntf. 
Bj  Bojmr  VanPABt  of  Appolatmont. 


37  Medals  and  Awards  for  Excellence, 

ESTATE  DEVELOPMENT, 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING- 
ENGINEERING  &  CONTRACTING- 
LANDSCAPE  GARDENING 

ON  NATURAL  PRINCIPLES. 


I  GARDENS,  FOUNTAINS,  STATUARY,  PEDESTALS,  SUN-DIALS,  AQUARIA,  WINTER  GARDENS^  Ac. 

iv  Kmw  lmti^«Hiotloi»m   •  •   • 

THE   <*  QUEEN   AliEXAMDRA "}  LADIES'    GARDEN    HOUSE,    THE   «<  RESIANETTE," 
AND    THE    GARDEN    OBSERYATORY    AND    SUN-BATH,    "THE    RESIANOE." 

Please  send  for  oar  new  Circular  in  which  these  and  other  interesting  Specialities  are  illustrated  and  described. 


2E    %OYAL     GARDEcK.    cNlANUAL,        <Post  Free   to    any   caddress   by    ^etutn. 
h  the  Ptos.        "HORTIOTLTURAL  BUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING.''         Ready  Early  in  November. 

Wl.  WOOD  &  SON,   LTD.,    --  ""I'L^^'S!;'  '*"*• 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON. 


Telegraph:  ^'Pangheto,  London.' 
Telephone:  lo  Tottenhem. 


KSTABLISHKD    1880. 


L 


As  Exhibited  by  me  at  the  R.H.S*,  DRILL  HALL,  WESTMINSTER*  Octobef  27th,  f903« 

ilAL  OFFBR  of  POT  and  OTHBR  R08B8,  all  Bn|(lish  grown.    Thoroughly  ripened,  and  the  very  heat  proonrahle ;   and 
have  been  atanding  out  in  the  open  for  aome  time  without  protection. 

PLANTING  SEASON.        AUTUMN   PRICES. 

ORDERS    MAY    BE    BOOKED    NOW  FOR   DELIVERY  AT  ANY  TIME. 

bSES  IN  POTS,  Grand  Stuff,  for  PLANTING  OUT  NOW. 


i      3«'B 

',    V*.    •  .     - 
Nxown,  in  a4's  ... 

*eUtte,in48'8  ... 

■Biin  iS'a 

eofPorttand,  in 

a  oif' Poctiiind,  iii 

Gnnt,  in  34'i ... 
Ioardioo,in48'8 
•  in  24'i 

Angosti,  in  40's 
pyit  Beaofllerc, 

h 

Dyra  Beroolen, 

-• 

048'! 

lH8BDieknn,in 


1/3  and  z/6  e 
z/9  and  a/- 
2/6  and  3/6 
a/6  and  3/6 
z/3  and  z/6 
z/3  and  z/6 

z/6   to    2/- 

2/6  to  3/- 
a/6  and  3/6 
z/3  and  z/6 
3/- and  3/6 
z/3  and  z/6 

z/3  and  z/6 

3/-  and  3/6 
z/3  and  1/6 

z/3  and  z/6 


I ;  zs/-  and  z8/-  per  doz. 

9i/-  and  24/-  „ 

30/-  and  42/-  „ 

130/-  and  42/-  „ 

Z3/-  to   z8/-  „ 

15/-  to   z8/.  „ 

z8/-  to)  24/-  I. 

30/-   to   36/-  „ 

30/-  to  4a/-  M 

Z5/-  to   z8/-  „ 

36/-  to  42/-  M 

Z5/-  and  18/-  „ 

Z5/-  and  z8/-  „ 

36/-  and  42/-  M 

Z5/-  and  z8/-  „ 

15/-  and  18/-  „ 


Niphetoa,  ln*48'8 ij-  and  z/6aaoh ; 

I,       in  24*8 a/- and  2/6     „ 

Mariohal  Kiel,  in  48*8  ...  z/3  and  z/6     ., 

I,  in24's    ...         3/6  „ 

Bridesmaid,  in  24*8      ...  tj-  and  2/6     „ 

Dorothy  Perlcins,  6,  7  and 

81n.  Dots        z/q  to  3/6 

-    IPinfe-        ■ 


Z2/-  and  z8/-  per  doz. 
24/-  and  30/-      „ 
i5l-  and  z8/-       „ 
40/-  ,1 

24/-  and  30/-      „ 


(The  finest  of  all  1 


Robert  Scott,  in  48*8 

,.  in  24*8     ... 

Belle  Siebrechtsyn.  Mrs. 

Grant,  in  32*8 
Kaiaerin    Aueusta    Vic- 
toria, in  32*8 ... 
Sonriae,  in  24*8   ... 
Perlede8Tardine8,in32's  z/-  and  z/3 
Brideemald,  in  48*8       ...  z/-  azid  1/3 

Corallma.  in  48'a z/3  and  z/6 

Fran  Karl  Dru8ohki.in48'8  ilg  and  2/- 
Lady  Roberta,  in  48*8   ...  2/6  and  3/6 
II  11        .•a4'8  5/- 


21/-  to   4«/- 
Raznblera;  Strong  Plants.) 


1/3  and  z/6  each ;  zs/-  and  z8/- 
2/6  and  3/-     „     30/-  and  36/- 


z/3  and  z/6 

z/3  and  z/6 
,  2/-  and  2/6 


15/-  and  z8/- 

z5/-  and  18/- 
24/-  and  30/- 
Z2/-  and  z5/- 
za/-  and  z5/- 
Z5/-  azid  18/- 
az/-  and  24/- 
30/-  and  42/- 
7/6 


Lady  Battersea,  in  48*8 ...  z/6  and  2/-  each;  18/-  and  ao/-  per  doz. 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  in  48*8  z/6  and  2/-  »-     -  - 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  in 

48's     z/3  azid  z/6 

Mra.  Stephen  Tresedar, 

in  48*8 z/6  and  2/- 

Sollel  d'Or,  in  48's        ...  z/3  and  1/6 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Not- 

ting,  in  48's z/9  and  a/- 

Ulster        z/3  and  z/6 

Una z/3  and  z/6 


z8/-  and  24/- 

Z5/-  and  z8/- 

z8/-  and  24/- 
zs/-  and  z8/- 

2z/-  and  24/- 

Z5/-  and  z8/- 

Z5/-  and  z8/- 

Standard  Roses,  H.P.'s         at/- 

Half  Standards       ,.  z5/-toz8/- 

Dwarf  Roses,  J .  Aznbrose's  Selection       ...     6i-  and  8/- 

All  the  beat  leading  rarietiea. 
Dwarf  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  VarieUes       ...    za/-,    zs/- 
Climbing  Teas  azid  Noisettes,  from  open 

ground za/-  to  z5/- 

Crimson  Rambler,  gd.  and  z/-  each 9/-  to  za/- 

Strong  Ground  Planta. 


An  orders  aooompanied  by  remittanne  will  be  sent  Package  Free  when  not  less  than  z  doz.  are  ordered.    Guaranteed  to  be  the  fineat  grown  Planta  in  the  Country. 


AMBROSE'S  GRAND  NEW  BLACK  GRAPES. 

-TON  CONSTABLE  SEEDLING,    "Lady  Hastings"  x  "Gnos  Colman." 

RaUer,  W.  5H1NQLER,  Head  Gardener  to  l^rd  Hastings,  Melton  Constable. 

The  entire  Stock  of  this  New  Seedling  Grape  was  purchased  by  me  on  September  29th,  Z903,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  J  uly,  Z904. 

PRIOE8  OF  OANES. 

taaa,  Si/,  eaah.    FRUITING  OAlina,  31/6  each.    A  Few  Hxtra  Strong  (Fruiting  this  Tear),  in  za  «ize  pots.  4fi/-.     For  description,  8ee  Daily  Mail  Report,  October  zst, 
and  Gardening  Papsrs,  October  3rd  and  zoth.  Reports  of  Chiswick  Fruit  Show.  Ordbrs  will  bb  Executbd  Strictly  in  Rotation. 


I 


BEZ  AM  BROS Ey    FaRaH.Sa    (Pop  29  years  with  Mmsps.  Paul  A  Son,  S8  years  of  whioh  the  Sole  Representative), 

I  NURSERYMAN,    SBBD,  TRBB,    BULB,    AND   PLANT   MBRCHANT, 

mraphic  Address :  "Ambrosi.Chtshunr'  THB    NURSBRIB8.    CHB8HUNT,   HBRTS 


THE    GARDEN, 


[October  si,  isc3. 


CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Thx  second  meeting  of  the  seaaion  took  place  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  on  Tueaday,  the  20th  Inat.,  when  Mr.  H.  R.  Furmer 
preaided  over  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  F.  W.  £.  Sbrivell, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.H.3.,  Thompaun'a  Farm,  Ti»nbridge,  delivered  an 
Inatruciive  lecture,  entitled  '*The  Uae  of  Chemical  and 
other  Manorea  in  Horticulture,"  illuatrated  with  a  aeriea  of 
lantern  alidea,  ahowlng  the  actual  plota  on  hia  experimental 
farm  containing  cropa  grown  from  varioua  proportions  of 
chemicala  put  on  the  land  wi»h  and  without  the  aid  of 
organic  manures.  The  illu%trationB  produced  were  clearly  a 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  with  care,  and  aerved  aa  an 
object-leaaon  for  future  trials.  Mr.  Shrivell  alao  brought  a 
aeries  of  slides  showing  the  method  of  Hop  growing  on  his 
own  farm,  embracing  Uie  starting  into  growth,  fixing  poles, 
gathering  the  crops,  measuring  the  kiln  for  drying,  and  the 
produce  on  the  way  to  market,  also  Hop-pickers,  and  their 
mode  of  living  during  the  season.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  accorded  Mr.  Shrivell  for  his  most  interesting 
lecture,  to  which  he  briefly  responded.  It  was  announced 
that  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer,  Cardiff  Castle  Gardens,  would  lecture 
on  ''Vines"  on  November  10.— J.  Julian,  Hon.  Ses. 


BRISTOL  GARDENERS'  MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 
The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session  of  thi^  society 
was  held  at  St.  Juhu's  Rooms,  Redland,  on  the  16th  inst. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Barclay  J.  Barron.  A  most 
Instructive  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  House,  of  Coombe 
Nurseries,  Weatbury-on-Trym,  his  subject  being  "Hardy 
Perennials."  Mr.  House,  who  makes  a  special  study  of 
hardy  perennials,  was  accorded  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
and  his  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  interest.  He 
remarked  on  the  renewed  interest  taken  in  these  gems  of  our 
gardens,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  increasing  every  year. 
He  gave  an  exhaustive  list  of  tlie  favourite  varieties,  with 
cultural  directions  for  each,  in  such  a  manner  that  his 
audience  were  able  to  carry  away  with  them  a  host  of  most 
valuable  hints.  A  special  feature  of  the  evening  was  a 
magnificent  collection  of  fifty  perennials  grown  at  Messrs. 
Isaac  House  and  Sons,  Coombe  Nurseiies,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  inclement  weather,  were  most  remarkable. 
Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons,  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  were 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  showing  the  amount  of  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  them.  The  society  unanimously 
awarded  them  a  certificate  of  special  merit  for  this  praise- 
worthy display,  with  which  they  had  taken  so  much  trouble. 
Dr.  Barclay  J.  Barron,  on  paving  a  vote  of  thanks,  said 
what  an  interesting  lecture  Mr.  House  had  given,  and  how 
pleased  he  was  to  have  been  able  to  preside  over  such  a 
meeting  which  had  been  of  so  profitable  a  nature  to  himself 
and  the  members  present.  He  hoped  the  society  would 
continue  to  maintain  the  steady  progress  it  had  made 
during  its  formation,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  more  of  the 
Clifton  gentry  would  interest  themselves  in  the  good,  sound, 
and  nseful  work  being  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  horti- 
cultural world.  Mr.  House  replied.  Prizes  for  six  bunches 
of  perennials  were  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr. 
Orchard),  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole),  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Aiken  (gardener,  Mr.  Clarke).  For  a  basket  of  autumn 
foliage  and  berries  the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  R.  Ambrose, 
Mr.  Cary,  and  Mr.  R.  Poole.  Certificates  of  merit  went  to 
Mr.  A.  Cole  (gardener,  Mr.  Bird)  for  six  vases  of  Begonias, 
Mr.  H.  Daniel  (nrdener,  Mr.  Quick)  for  one  Orchid,  and  for 
two  Orchids  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  SheltonX 

Zonal  Pelapgronlums  at  Apblgrland, 

DumfPies.— The  wet  season  we  have  expe- 
rienced has  brouffht  home  to  many  the  value  of 
some  flowers  under  glass.  In  many  gardens  the 
glass  structures  are  small  compared  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  and  it  is  desirable  to  use  them 
for  only  free-flowering  subjects.  At  Arbigland, 
Dumfries,  the  seat  of  Colonel  C.  £.  Blackett,  a 
feature  is  made  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  these 
as  cultivated  there  are  of  inestimable  value  for 
cutting  for  the  houses,  as  well  as  for  the  conser- 
vatory. A  large  number  of  the  most  modem  type 
are  grown  and  flower  freely,  giving  large  trusses 
with  splendid  pips  of  various  colours.  The  plants 
are  as  a  rule  in  6-inch  and  8 -inch  pots,  on  the  stage 
of  one  of  the  greenhouses,  and  the  treatment  of 
these  differs  little  from  that  ordinarily  followed. 
There  are,  in  addition,  a  number  in  the  same  house 
which  are  old  plants  grown  in  12  inch  pots  and 
trained  to  wires  on  the  rafters  and  also  to  the  wall 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  Some  of  these  plants  are 
of  considerable  age,  but  it  is  surprising  the  quantity 
of  bloom  they  give  almost  continuously.  They 
make  short  joints  and  bloom  very  profusely,  while 
the  trusses  are  much  finer  than  many  would  expect 
from  old  plants.  These  zonals  are  watered  with 
liquid  manure  twice  a  week,  and  in  this  and  the 
top-dressing  they  receive  is  the  main  secret  of  their 
flower  display.  As  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
a  ring  of  zinc  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and 
this  is  filled  with  fresh  compost.  No  one  who  has 
not  seen  these  plants  frequently  for  a  long  period 
can  have  any  idea  of  their  value  for  cutting.  The 
foliage  is  limited  and  small,  but  the  flowers  are 
good  and  freely  produced.  Mr.  W.  Houliston, 
Colonel  Blackett's  gardener,  finds  them  exceedingly 
valuable — S.  A. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

RUL.ES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

auestlona  and  Anmwwwu—The  Editor  inunda  to 
«  The  Oasdbh  helpful  U>  all  readeratohodenrooMiHanoe, 
no  matter  takat  the  branek  <tf  gardening  VMy  be,  and  toUh  that 
objtat  will  make  a  apeoial  feature  of  the  '*  Antwere  to  Corre- 
epondente*'  oolumn.  All  oommunieationi  ehouid  be  Nearly 
and  eonoieely  teritten  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreeeed  to  the  Editor  of  Thb  Gasdkk.M?,  Taviatoekbtreet^ 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Lettert  on  butinete  ehould  be  aent 
to  the  PUBLIBHXB.  The  name  and  addreaa  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  deaignation  he  may  deaire  to  be 
uaed  in  the  paper.  Whon  more  than  one  query  ia  aent,  eaeh 
thould  be  on  a  aeparate  pieee  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— 7Aom.—Orifflnia  hyadnthlna. 

Tempiu  fugu.—l,    Aliantas   glandulosa ;    2.    Catalpa 

hignonioides ;  8,  Cratngns  orus-ealli  ovalifolla ;  4,  Vaccinium 

corjmbosum. W.  H.  Cox.— The  name  of  the  enclosed 

specimen  is  Pitcaimia  albucsefolia,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Bromeliaceae,  an 
extensive  class  of  plants  but  little  grown  in  this  country. 
The  best  known  of  them  ali  is  the  Pine-apple  (Ananas 
sativusX  To  succeed  in  its  culture  this  Pitcaimia  needs 
stove  treatment,  with  (In  order  to  induce  it  to  flower) 
comparatively  light  shading  during  the  summer  months. 
Plenty  of  water  throughout  the  growing  season  is  necessary 
to  its  well  doing,  yet  at  the  same  time  stagnant  moisture  is 
decidedly  injurious.  To  prevent  this  the  drainage  must  be 
effectual,  and  a  iwtting  compost  made  up  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  is  very  suitable  to  the 
requirements  of  this  plant.  Should  the  peat  and  loam  be  of 
a  very  sandy  nature  a  lesser  amount  of  pure  sand  must  be 
added.  During  the  winter  the  plant  will  not  need  so  much 
water  as  In  the  summer  months,  but  at  no  time  must  the 
roots  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  As  you  suggest,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  pretty  pot  plant,  and  so  are  some  of  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  Pitcaimia  alta,  of  which  a 
nice  specimen  may  be  grown  in  a  pot  6  inches  in  diameter, 
pushes  up  a  slender  branching  spike  to  a  height  of  S  feet  to 
4  feet,  and  bears  a  great  profusion  of  scarlet  blossoms,  much 
like  those  sent  but  rather  smaller.  Pitcaimia  corallina  is  a 
large  growing  plant  with  Palm-like  leaves  4  feet  long  and  a 
dense  spike  of  large  red  flowers,  which  is  pushed  out 
horizontally  from  the  base  of  the  plant  in  early  spring. 

Salvia  iMitens  (E.  C.  CLOuaH).— Salvia  patens  is 
almost  hardy  ;  indeed,  it  will  in  many  places  pass  safely 
through  a  mild  winter  without  any  protection  or  siinply  a 
few  leaves  scattered  over  the  crown  of  the  plant.  To  be 
thoroughlv  safe,  however,  the  tuberous  roots  should  be 
lifted,  laid  in  boxes,  and  covered  with  dry  soil,  then  placed 
in  a  cellar,  shed,  or  cool  house,  where  they  are  Just  safe 
from  frost,  but  nothing  more,  for  if  kept  too  warm  they 
start  (as  yours  did)  prematurely  into  growth  and  thenpcrish. 

Ppolon^nflT  the  season  of  sln^rle  Roses 
(W.  H.).— Having  had  occasion  to  plant  back  in  April  some 
of  the  summer-flowering  single  Jloses,  such  as  Andersonii, 
Blacrantha,  Leuchstem.  Penzance  Briars,  Ac,  I  was  much 
gratified  to  find  them  blossom  much  later  than  the  estab- 
lished plants.  Whereas  these  latter  will  flower  in  June, 
those  alluded  to  did  not  unfold  their  blossoms  until  towards 
the  end  of  July.  I  think  it  is  a  phase  of  Ruse  culture  worth 
remembering.  If  we  cannot  have  perpetusl-floweilng  forms 
of  all  Hoses,  we  may  at  least  assist  Nature  to  prolong 
the  display  by  such  late  planting  as  noted  above.  This 
applies  in  like  degree  to  many  Uj^brid  Perpetuals  and  other 
types.— P. 

Opubs  on  Bpussels  Sppouts  (T.  c.  H.).— The 
grubs  you  sent  were  very  much  dried  up  and  shrivelled  when 
they  reached  me,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  the  grabs  of 
the  Cabbage  fly  (Anthomyia  biassicse),  a  fly  very  much 
like  a  small  house  fly.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
destroying  this  insect  is  by  Uking  up  the  diseased  planU 
with  as  much  earth  about  the  roots  as  possible,  putting  them 
into  a  basket  or  box  from  which  the  grubs  cannot  drop  out, 
and  carrying  them  away  and  buming  them.  Then  flll  the 
holes  caused  by  their  removal  with  fresh  lime  or  strong 
brine  to  kill  any  grabs  which  may  have  been  left  behind. 
Watering  with  any  insecticide  which  was  strong  enough  to 
injure  the  grabs  would  probably  do  more  harm  to  the  plants 
than  the  grabs  would.  Ground  which  has  borne  an  infested 
crop  should  be  well  fallowed  and  dressed  with  gas-lime.— 
G.  S.  S. 

Retlnospopa  fin>owth  (W.  M.).~A  very  interesting 
specimen,  which  well  illustrates  a  fact  lung  recognised  by 
botanists,  viz.,  that  several  of  the  plants  grown  in  gardens 
as  distinct  species  of  Retinosiwra  are  in  reality  but  forms  of 
two  or  three  species.  The  tree  10  feet  high  is  Retinospora 
plumoaa  of  gardens  and  nurseries,  but  really  it  is  a  form 
originated  from  the  Japanese  B.  plsifera,  and  the  growth 
referred  to  by  you  as  abnormal  is  an  insUnce  of  the  original 
species  again  aasertlng  iUelf,  for  the  branch  which  sUnds 
out  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner  is  Retinospora  pisifera, 
pure  and  simple.  Examples  such  as  yours,  though  decidedly 
uncommon,  have  been  observed  before;  even  the  plant 
known  as  Retinospora  squarrosa,  which  is  in  general  appear- 
ance much  farther  removed  from  R  pisifera  than  pluroosa 
is,  has  been  known  to  push  out  a  branch  identical  with  the 
typical  R.  pisifera,  from  whence  it  has  sprang.  Though  the 
generic  name  of  Retinospora  holds  good  in  many  cases,  our 
botanical  authorities  have  now  merged  it  in  the  genus 
Capressus,  so  that  the  correct  appellation  of  the  tree 
referred  to  by  you  is  Cupressus  pisifera  var.  plumosa. 

TRADB      NOTBS. 

Mushroom  Growing. 
Mr.  John  F.  Barter,  Limitkd.  Napier  Road,  Wembley, 
Middlesex,  has  issued  an  interesting  booklet  upon  the  sub- 


ject of  Mushroom  growing  and  spawn  maUBg.  Mr  Bsiur 
commenced  his  business  in  1S7S.  In  the  flm  year  Sjoqd 
bushels  of  spawn  were  made  and  one  ton  of  Muiliroaniini 
grown.  In  1282  the  output  of  spawn  was  lo.uoo  bodtck 
and  ten  tons  of  Mushrooms.  This  year  it  Is  szpecU«u« 
the  total  output  will  be  nearly  twenty  tons.  Mr  birttf 
says  tlie  production  of  the  Musliroom  is  a  prafltaUe  basuM 
when  good  spawn  is  secured.  Customers  are  sIvsti  m^iem 
to  visit  the  grounds  at  any  time  to  see  for  themselvettlieuttf 
Mushroom  growing  for  market,  and  hinUare  villti^jgiHi, 

PoBTABLB  Steam  Fruit  and  Hop-washdo  Appuint 
The  long  spells  of  dry  weather  from  which  agriesUaMi 
have  suffered  during  the  past  few  years  have  eansd  ^ 
farmers  to  go  in  for  pumping  plant  to  water  their  vcfcS 
and  root  crops,  and  where  such  apparatus  has  heco  aduM 
crops  have  been  saved,  and,  as  the  markets  hsv«beeiUl 
supplied,  have  fetched  better  prices  than  usal,  t^ 
repaying  the  grower  fur  the  expense  of  waterii«.  tk 
engine  supplied  with  Messrs.  Merry  weathers'  palest  fli* 
washing  plant  is  particularly  suitable,  without  asyaddS 
except  hose-piping  to  convey  the  water  and  spretdoi  to 
distribute  the  liquid  for  watering  work  in  time  of  draHji 
and  can  thus  be  employed  practically  all  the  yesr  roiod  m 
follows :  In  spring  and  summer  for  Hop-washing;  nmlK 
frait  trees  and  shrubs,  root  and  vegetable  crop,  S, 
watering  Hops,  planU,  trees,  and  crops ;  in  anuuss  hi 
watering  vegeUbie  and  root  crops,  supplying  dm  iri 
stables  with  water,  Ae.,  and  tree  moving;  Id  wistirk 
sheep- washing,  watering  cattle,  pumping  cot  poodial 
ditches,  Ao.,  fur  driving  sawing,  churning,  Npuiila 
grinding,  chaff  cutting,  and  other  farm  machlDenr.  wS 
Messrs.  Merryweathers'  appara*,us  ttx  men  can  tharo^ 
spray  12  acres  of  large  Cherry  or  Apple  trees,  t«ktiig  100  ma 
to  the  acre,  in  six  hours,  or  6  acres  of  Hups  io  the  sv 
time.  The  plant  can  also  be  used  for  spraying  Poiatoaal 
root  crops.  Tea  plantations,  Vines,  Tobacco  plssti^k 
The  plant  is  extremely  poruble,  and  can  be  shifted  ai' 
relaid  in  half  an  hour.  One  of  the  many  advantagei  of  di 
apparatus  is  the  economy  with  which  it  diitribotntte 
insecticide,  so  that  every  drop  readies  whatever  ii  Uh' 
sprayed. 

Harefiklo  Hall  Orchids. 
On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  i  and  S,  Mr.  Jdi 
Cowan,  Qateacre  Nurseries,  near  Liverpoul,  will  eusdsai 
sale  of  duplicate  Orchids  from  the  Harefield  Hsll 
of  Orchids,  the  property  of  Elijah  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Hall,  Wilmslow,  Cneshire. 

A  New  Raffia. 
Messrs.  James  T.  Anderson  and  Sons,  LnariD.  is,  IV, 
and  1&5,  Commercial  street,  £.,  have  sent  us  sampleiilB 
excellent  new  Raffia.  It  is  very  white  and  broad,  ks^al 
of  a  silky  nature.  Messrs.  Anderson  consider  it  to  belli 
finest  imported  into  this  country  for  many  jeut  lik 
greatly  sought  after  owing  to  its  good  quality. 

New  Type  op  Dahlia. 
MM.  RnroiRE  pere  et  fils  send  a  box  of  tMrw 
Dahlias  k  collarette,  but  the  Post  Oflice  reguUtioM  dii  Ml 
permit  of  their  being  forwarded.  They  have  theretata* 
us  illustrations  of  two  new  varieties,  Maurice  Binmti 
Gallia,  both  of  which  have  an  inner  row  of  smaU  pMlili 
addition  to  the  ordinary  ones.  The  older  variety,  Mi* 
Vlger,  shows  this  second  row  of  petals,  bat  nsAlM 
developed. 

Cataloouks   Receiyu). 

Fruit  Treee  and  Aose*.— Messrs.  Thomas  Rlvsn  ad  ta. 
Sawbridgeworth,  Heru ;  Messrs.  George  Banysrd  asd  0^ 
Maidstone,  Kent;  Messrs.  John  Jefferies  sad  ta^ 
Cirencester. 

Hardy  Plants.— Mr.  Amos  Pen^,  Winchmors  Hill,  I. 

novelties  for  Jj^^.— Messrs.  J.  C.  8chmid^  Srfnit. 

Publications  and  Books  Rbcuvkd. 
The  studio  for  October  is  the  best  number  thsibiil* 
produced.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the  msgaiisc  hH  ^ 
permanently  and  considerably  enlarged,  and  the  pM^ 
part  forms  the  beginning  of  a  new  volume.  It  ii,ii>"J 
full  of  excellent  illustrations,  coloured  and  othsr*lM;» 
articles ;  but  perhaps  the  brightest  contribution  ii  ooaeM" 
with  the  Ix)ndun  Sketch  Club,  which  was  started  sfevjij 
ago  on  the  lines  of  the  Ltngham.  and  has  for  menben** 
well-known  artisu  as  Dudley  Hardy,  Hassall,  Cedl  iW 
Tom  Browne,  and  O.  C.  Hait^.    The  reprodnotioBS « J* 


artists'  two-hour  sketches  are  extremely  good, 
portraits  of  some  of  the  members  are  remarfcabij 


m^ 


Those  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  the 
sented  will  enjoy  these  sketches  and  portraits. 

'*  Great  Masters."— We  have  nothing  but  praise  toryw 
publicatiun  being  issued  by  William  Heioeman  of  i^ 
called  "  Great  Masters."  The  series  contains  saperb  FS|>i^ 
gravure  reproductions,  by  an  improved  method,  of  Uic 
works  of  famous  painters  from  1400  to  1800,  with  as  l 
ducUon  and  descriptive  text  by  Sir  Martin  Coovsf.  Vi 
plates  are  15  inches  by  20  inches,  and  are  on  the  •■•{!* 
paper.  The  first  part  conUins  photogravures  of  Villi— »; 
Prince  of  Orange-Nassau  (Van  Dyck),  Mrs.  Camac(Bqw"» 
portrait  of  Jan  Steen,  by  himself,  and  The  Ash  Tree  A«a* 
(Backaert).    Each  part  is  Ss.  net.  . 

Messrs.  George  Newnes,  Southampton  Stieet,  8B«J 
send  us  the  Captain  and  Wide  Woild  Magaiine  for  OrtoH> 
both  of  extreme  interest,  and  the  last  part  of  the  ''J*J3 
Book  of  Gardening,"  which  is  now  completed.  Wa  ^ 
review  the  reissue  of  the  whole  work  shortly. 

V  The  Yearly  Subtenption  to  THE  Oabdeh  ii./i*^ 
1 56. ;  lorei-n,  17a.  6d. 
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FLAVOUR    IN    FRUIT. 

WE  asked  perhaps  the  greatest 
raiser  of  new  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  present  day 
whether  there  was  an  honest 
desire  among  hybridists  to 
iink  of  flavour  as  an  attribute  worthy  of 
lerioos  consideration,  and  the  answer  was  an 
anphatic  "Yes."'  This  is  comforting  to  those 
vho  despair  of  convincing  growers  that  if 
nddy  cheeks  and  heavy  weight  are  in  their 
legree  of  some  importance,  flavour  appeals 
Dore  strongly  to  the  palate  of  the  public,  who 
mow  what  is  most  wholesome  and  pleasant 
Hit  is  not  always  able  to  get  it. 
A  big  Beurr6  Clairgeau  Pear  or  a  Peasgood's 
lonesuch  Apple  have  no  value  in  the  eyes  of 
kose  who  set  flavour  and  wholesomeness 
lefore  bulk,  and  those  unacquainted  with  the 
iest  varieties  for  flavour  among  the  many 
mits  should  at  this  planting  season,  when  the 
vts  are  being  drawn  up,  make  a  wise  selection 
D  secure  the  varieties  that  possess  what  is 
Bually  described  as  "  quality."  It  is  satis- 
ictory  to  find  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
wnmittee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
)efore  which  body  the  majority  of  the 
BOTelties  are  placed  for  their  approval  or 
oilierwise,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  great 
importance  of  flavour  in  a  fruit  and  the  finest 
IQ&Iity  in  a  vegetable,  and  this  praiseworthy 
odgment  has  had  a  most  beneficial  influence 
ipon  the  men  who  bring  forward  novelties  for 
be  good  of  the  public. 

Some  may  declare  we  have  sufficient 
raits  already,  but  this  is  an  absurd  answer, 
rben  we  remember  that  many  known  sorts  fall 
liort  of  an  ideal  standard.  There  is  ample 
wm  for  improvement,  whether  by  hybridisa- 
ion  or  selection,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
isplace  an  old  variety  for  a  novelty  of  greater 
lerit  We  value  too  highly  the  work  of  the 
jrbridist  to  write  a  single  disparaging  word 
gainst  his  efforts  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of 
ae  table ;  it  is  for  the  public  to  accept  or 
jject  the  outcome  of  his  skill  and  labour, 
lany  fruits  raised  within  recent  years  are 
Iready  established  favourites,  and  we  can 
lention  one  with  special  approval,  the  Logan- 
erry,  which  is  being  planted  largely  both  in 
rivate  and  market  gardens. 
Raisers  of  new  fruits  should  also  think  of 
lie  seasons  which  are  not  blessed  with  much 
ariety  in  this  way.  A  glut  in  October  does 
ot  compensate  for  a  dearth  in  January,  and 
therefore  the  work  of  the  hybridist  must  be 


watched  with  interest  and  encouraged  by  all 
who  wish  well  the  great  horticultural  industry 
of  these  isles.  The  work  of  the  hybridist  who 
thinks  is  never  finished. 


KEW   NOTES. 


Intbbesting   Plants  in  Flowbb. 


Temperate  House, 
BEAuroBTiA  SPABSA,  Cytlsus  filipes,  LeoDotis 
dubia,  and  VeroDica  specioea  varieties.  In  the 
two  octagons  a  nice  collection  of  Chrypanthemams 
is  now  in  flower,  including  many  large  busb  plants, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  plants  grown  for  large  blooms. 

Palm  House, 
Sterculia  mexioana. 

Arboretum, 
Arbutus  Unedo  and  varieties,  GoUetia  oruciata, 
and  Laburnum  caramanicum. 

Orchid  Houses, 

Catasetum  Hookeri,  Coelogyne  lagenaria,  Gym- 
bidium  gammieanum,  C.  traceyanum,  Cynorchis 
purpurascens,  Cypripedium  fitchianum,  C.  pitcheri- 
anum,  and  others,  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis,  D. 
stron^lanthum,  Epidendrum  Armstronei,  £. 
vitelhnum,  Listrostachys  pellucida,  Masdevallia 
inflata,  Miltonia  speotabilis  var.  moreliana, 
Odontoglossum  andersonianum,  Onoidium  cheiro- 
phorum,  0.  crispum,  Phalaenopsis  Esmeralda, 
Restrepia  maculata,  Spathoglottis  hardingiana, 
and  Vanda  ccerulea. 

T  Range, 

iEohmea  oandida,  Allamanda  violaoea,  Aphe- 
landra  tetragona,  Begonias  (winter-flowering)  as 
follows— Ideala,  Julius,  John  Heal,  Mrs.  Heal, 
and  Venus,  Billbergia  Moreli  var.  paucifolia,  B. 

B>rteana,  Cleome  heptaphylla,  Coleus  Mahoni, 
ysohoriste  Hildebrandtii,  Eranthemum  albi- 
florum,  Jaoobinia  chrysostephana,  and  Tillandsia 
Lindeni. 

Greenhouse, 
Chrysanthemums  form  the  chief  attraction  in 
this  house  now.  There  are  about  100  varieties  in 
the  house,  and  all  are  now  at  their  best.  The 
majority  are  grown  as  bush  plants,  but  there  are 
a  few  plants  here  and  there  which  have  been 
grown  for  large  blooms.  The  bhow  of  Chrysan- 
themums is  one  of  the  best  there  has  been  for 
many  years,  and  of  the  many  varieties  the 
following  are  conspicuous :  Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lady  Bvron,  Mme.  Ferlat,  Mme.  £. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Lady  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Thorneyoroft. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 


The  Season  of  the  Dead  Leaf. 
This  is  the  dolorous  untidy  season  of  the  dead 
leaf.  Where  the  gardener  swept  yesterday, 
there  is  a  new  rustling  carpet  for  nim  to  sweep 
threadbare  again  to-day ;  or.  as  he  says,  the 
leaves  will  "smother  everytning."  There  is 
wonder  no  doubt  in  the  annual  miracle  of  the 
falling  leaf.  A  forest,  or  even  a  park  landscape 


or  any  well-wooded  garden,  is  a  solid  thing  to 
look  at  in  summer ;  and  when  one  thinks  that 
all  those  tons  upon  tons  of  greenery  were 
manufactured  by  the  trees  for  summer  use  and 
are  dropped  when  the  time  for  rest  from  work 
arrives,  one  cannot  help  recognising  the  marvel 
and  the  beauty  of  the  change.  Leaves  die 
beautifully,  too ;  and  the  older  one  grows  the 
more  one  values  the  sad  splendour  of  autumn 
tints  of  Nature.  Perhaps  you  appreciate  the 
consolations  of  autumn  more  wnen  you  feel 
the  autumn  in  your  blood. 

This  Year's  Missed  Glories. 

This  year,  however,  it  has  been  a  favoured 
place  indeed  when  the  many  hues  of  autumn 
nave  reached  their  proper  excellence.  For 
most  of  us  the  flying  Beech  leaves  came  in 
brown  and  twisted  showers,  where  in  other 
years  the  trees  have  been  sheeted  with  coppery 
red.  with  shades  of  actual  carmine  between  the 
folds.  Tennyson's  Maple  that  "burns  itself 
away"  in  autumn's  golden  blaze,  this  year 
stood  draggled  and  tattered  and  bare  almost 
before  a  shade  of  yellow  had  crept  into  any 
leaf.  Where,  too,  can  we  hope  to  see  the 
Larches  this  year  standing  like  soft  pyramids 
of  pale  gold  against  the  blue- black  Pines? 
One  afternoon  last  November  I  eat  writing  in 
a  room  which  was  flooded  with  amber  light 
reflected  from  the  Larches  in  the  shrubbery 
opposite.  Now,  I  am  sitting  at  the  same 
window  and  see  the  Larches  standing  like 
untidy  scaffold  poles  with  hardl:^  a  cobweb 
film  of  brown  leafage  upon  their  branches. 
How  can  trees  that  went  threadbare  before 
"  summer  "  is  ended  be  lavish  of  golden  tissue 
in  late  autumn  ? 

The  Leaves'  Dance  of  Death. 

For  the  wind— worst  of  the  long  list  of 
wicked  things  that  waste  a  garden  and  be^n 
with  "  W  "—has  had  its  shattering  way  with 
us  this  year ;  and  the  equinoctial  gales  at 
spring  had  not  died  away  before  tnose  of 
autumn  began  to  hustle  the  weary  trees.  And 
now  that  the  leaves  are  littering  the  ground, 
the  wind,  like  a  cat  with  a  dead  mouse,  plays 
all  sorts  of  weird  pranks  with  the  wreckage  it 
has  made.  At  night  they  come  pattering  on 
the  window,  often  like  ghostly  finger-taps; 
and  when  you  open  the  door  they  come  whirl- 
ing and  rustling  in,  whisking  round  like  the 
skirts  of  some  invisible  fairy  dancer.  Over 
the  lawn  they  lie  thick  as  bread-crumbs 
on  a  fried  sole,  and  wherever  there  is  a  wet 
angle  of  a  path  there  they  collect  in  sodden, 
wind-swept  heaps,  under  which  long  lob- 
worms and  fat  slugs  find  a  slud^  asylum. 
Many  writers  of  fame  have  wntten  with 
ecstasy  of  the  dancing  of  the  wind-borne 
leaves.  To  me  it  seems  always  a  dance  of 
death— forced  merriment  of  shrivelled  corpses 
playing  with  their  enemy,  the  wind,  who  picks 
them  up  and  flings  them  dowii  wherever  he 
pleases,  and  usually  where  their  remains  will 
be  most  unsightly  and  will  most  vex  the 
gardener. 
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Bracken  and  Ivy. 

There  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why  some 
should  not  be  predisposed  to  admire  one 
phenomenon  of  late  autumn  as  much  as 
another :  to  see  as  much  beauty  in  the  dance 
of  wind-driven  leaves  as  in  the  flickering 
snowstorm  of  white -winged  gulls  over  the 
plough.  All  of  our  notions  of  beauty  are 
oased  upon  connexions  of  ideas.  "Some  is 
bom  Booshians.  and  some  is  bom  Prooshians, 
and  them  as  is  Dom  different  thinks  different'' 
To  many  people,  for  instance,  the  high  waving 
sea  of  green  Bracken  in  summer,  or  its  golden- 
brown  fronds  in  autumn,  amid  which  the 
silver  -  stemmed  Birches  stand  knee-deep,  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  sights  of  English 
woodland ;  and  another  is  the  rich  green 
carpet  of  Ivy  which  softly  covers  all  the 
ground  in  many  coppices.  Tnough  one  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  real  beauty  of  the  Bracken  and 
the  Ivy,  both,  when  growing  thus,  fill  me  with 
a  sense  of  discomfort  and  disappointment 

Analysing  the  feeling,  when  I  first  noticed 
its  incongruity,  I  found  that  it  dated  from 
boyhood's  butterfly-hunting  davs  in  the  Cots- 
wolds,  where  there  was  rare  collecting  in  most 
of  ihe  woods,  but  none  to  speak  of  in  woods 
full  of  Bracken  and  carpeted  with  Ivy.  These 
plants,  growing  in  battalions  and  spreading 
uke  the  plague,  help  the  rabbits  to  crowd  out 
the  other  woodland  plants  upon  which  cater- 
pillars feed  and  whose  flowers  the  butterflies 
seek.  Many  years  afterwards  I  chanced  to 
hear  another  man  make  a  disparaging  remark 
about  a  wood  vista  of  Bracken  which  others 
were  admiring.  "Another  thing  you  do  not 
like,"  I  said  to  him,  "is  a  carpet  of  Ivy  covering 
the  ground  in  a  coppice."  "Quite  true,"  he 
said,  "it  always  worries  me.  "Then,*'  I 
triumphantly  replied,  "you  collected  butter- 
flies as  a  hoj"  He  admitted  the  fact,  and  we 
fell  to  reviving  the  joys  of  those  days  of  long 
aeo,  and  it  was  almost  absurd  to  find  that  our 
idfeas  of  perfect  woodland  beauty  almost 
exactly  coincided  in  ever^  detail  of  herbaj^e 
and  undergrowth.  Similarly,  there  exist 
reasons,  if  we  could  only  find  them,  for  every 
detail  of  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  preferences 
for  certain  shapes  of  flowers  or  shades  of 
colour.  E.  K.  R 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  9.— St.  Neots  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

November  10. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Drill  Hall  Meeting ;  meeting  of  committees  at 
12  noon ;  lecture  upon  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  size  in  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  at  3  p.m.; 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  (three  days) ;  Devizes  and 
Oxford  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  11. — ^Buxton,  Reading,  Liverpool  (two 
days),  Hampton,  Winchester  (two  days),  and 
Banbury  (two  days)  Chrvsanthemum  Shows  ;  East 
Anglian  Horticultural  Club  Meeting. 

November  13. — Blackburn  (two  days),  Leicester 
(two  days),  Sheffield  (two  days),  and  Leeds  Paxton 
(two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Shows. 

November  25.  —  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  dinner  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant. 

Note    on    Nymphaea    firiffantea.— 

About  two  months  ago  I  received  some  small 
tubers  of  the  above-named  Water  Lily  from  a 
friend  in  Sydney.  They  were  in  very  good 
condition,  though  only  about  the  size  of  lar^e 
Hazel  Nuts.  I  potted  them  in  small  Orchid 
pans  in  loam  and  placed  them  in  my  warm 
tank.  In  about  a  week  they  began  to  form 
very  small  leaves,  which  in  a  month  were 
about  8  inches  in  diameter,  rather  elongate 
ovate  in  form,  and  with  nearly  even  outline, 


not  scalloped  as  in  Nymphsea  scatif  olia.  About 
a  fortnignt  ago,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  bud 
appeared.  It  was  more  nearly  globular  than 
in  the  South  African  species,  and  as  it  grew 
showed  a  somewhat  pink  colour  at  the  edges 
of  the  sepals.  Another  bud  soon  followed, 
and  both  are  now  open,  and,  though  small,  as 
are  the  first  flowers  of  most  Water  Lilies,  are 
quite  distinct  from  any  others  I  have  seen. 
Thejr  are  4  inches  in  diameter  and  open  fully, 
floating  on  the  water,  whereas  those  ot  N.  scuti- 
folia  rise  a  foot  or  more  above  it.  The  petals 
are  about  twenty  in  number,  rather  broad  and 
rounded,  not  pointed  as  in  the  other  blue  Water 
Lilies,  and  they  are  of  a  very  delicate  blue  with 
a  tinge  of  lilac,  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the 
African  species.  But  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  in  the  central  mass  of 
stamens,  which  is  large  for  the  size  of  the 
flower,  very  compact,  and  almost  globular,  and 
of  a  clear  sulphur  yellow.  They  are  quite 
free  from  the  petals,  and  sharply  defined  both 
in  form  and  colour,  presenting  a  very  beautiful 
contrast.  Should  this  species  grow  to  its  full 
size  next  year^  as  I  hope  it  will  do,  it  will 
afford  a  beautif id  picture  with  the  bold  deep 
blue  N.  scutifolia,  the  pure  yellow  N.  mexicana, 
and  the  lovely  pink  N.  odorata  rosea,  which 
I  have  growing  in  the  same  tank.— Alfbbd  R. 
Wallace,  Broadstone,  Wimbome. 
Bpouffhty     Feppy     Hoptloultupal 

AssOOlatlon. — In  connexion  with  this  asso- 
ciation's course  of  lectures  a  very  interesting  one 
was  given  recently  in  the  Grove  Academy,  Broughty 
Ferry,  by  Mr.  Robert  Don,  Longforgan.  The 
subject  was  "  Our  Native  Grasses,"  and  Mr.  Don 
dealt  with  it  in  a  most  instructive  manner.  The 
value  of  the  lecture  was  largely  enhanced  by  a 
series  of  lime-light  illustrations.  Mr.  Don  was 
heartily  thanked. — 6. 

Wpon^  tepms.— May  I  enter  a  respectful 
protest  against  the  growing  practice  of  Rpeaking  of 
a  plant's  "  hardihood  ?  "  The  word  is  really  not  a 
synonym  of  hardiness  so  far  as  meaning  a  power  of 
withstanding  cold,  as  a  glance  at  a  dictionary  will 
show.  They  are  only  used  indifferently  to  exjsress 
bravery,  or  boldness,  or  audacity,  meanings  entirely 
distinct.  To  put  it  another  way,  while  hardiness 
bears  the  two  meanings,  hardihood  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  others,  of  boldness  and  the  rest  of  the 
like  qualities.— T.  J.  Wkavbb. 

Potatoes  In  1008.— We  get  such  wonder- 
ful new  Potatoes  now  with  regard  to  their  cost  and 
other  details  that  in  a  season  when  disease  is  so 
bad  it  is  refreshing  to  poor  growers  to  read 
*<  A.  D.'s"  excellent  note  at  page  262,  and  to  get 
such  practical  remarks  from  that  splendid  grower 
Mr.  Beckett,  at  page  283,  thouf[h  we  always 
expect  such  from  nim  at  a  time  bke  this ;  when 
excellent  varieties  are  condemned  wholesale,  it  is 
refreshing  to  set  at  the  facts  from  experienced  men. 
I  have  carefully  read  the  correspondence  in 
The  Gabden,  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  the 
Editor,  when  he  invited  notes  on  the  Potato, 
expected  such  a  boom  of  some  sorts  and  others  that 
have  for  many  years  stood  in  the  front  rank  to 
receive  wholesale  condemnation.  In  most  cases 
growers  have  not  taken  soils  or  situation  into 
account,  and  in  others  no  particulars  as  to  culture 
are  given,  but  Mr.  Beckett  kindly  gives  full 
particulars.  This  season  our  best  standard  varieties 
have  failed— I  mean  the  early  tubers  mostly,  and 
second  earlies.  I  will  not  name  varieties,  but  I  do 
not  mean  yet  to  discard  those  which  have  served  us 
so  well  previously.  I  am  in  a  similar  position  to 
Mr.  Fyie  as  regards  some  sorts,  but  till  these  have 
had  another  trial  I  should  be  sorry  to  place  them 
on  one  side  for  novelties. — A  Laboe  Gboweb. 

The  weathep  In  South  Hampshlpe. 

Now  that  the  rain  has  intermitted  it  seems  worth 
while  to  put  an  experience  on  record.  We  have 
had  rain  here  for  thirty-six  consecutive  days,  from 
September  26  till  November  1,  so  that  rain  fell 
every  day  in  the  month  of  October.  Of  course, 
upon  some  few  days  the  rain  was  only  light,  but  on 
far  the  greater  number  it  fell  in  tropical  torrents, 
tempestuous  storms  of  rain  of  almost  unexampled 


fury  blew  up  hourly  from  the  Chaimel,  day  thg 
day  and  week  after  week.  Gilbert  White,  tfe 
lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  comity,  nooi^ 
50  inches  of  rain  as  having  fallen  in  17S2«d 
39i  inches  in  1786.  We  seem  to  have  lighted  qd  a 
fellow  year.  I  regret  I  have  no  rain  noge,  bst 
when  our  Chrysanthemums  were  hooaed  oo  fin. 
tember  25  and  26  the  zinc  water-barrot  iv 
scoured  and  stood  on  a  by  path  in  the  gaidi;  it 
now  contains  15f  inches  of  rain  water.— KB. S., 
near  Winchester, 

New  Apples  and  theip  keeping 

qualltle8.--l  read  recently  in  The  Gaidb, 
page  290,  that  we  may  soon  expect  loiiw  mj 
interesting  introductions  in  the  shape  of  loogkcef. 
ing  sorts  that  will  be  superior  to  those  in  oommnt 
These  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great  nin  if  tktf 
come  up  to  the  standud  descried.  As,  bovnv, 
we  now  have  so  many  fine  Apples,  new  aorU  tkk 
surpass  them  must  be  indeed  good.  It  will  bit 
great  advantage  if  they  bloom  utter  in  the  ma^ 
as  this  year  the  onl v  fruits  we  have  are  on  the  faM 
that  flower  late  and  were  aheltexed.  As  allooen 
are  aware,  there  is  no  want  of  variety ;  indeed,  thai 
are  too  many  sorts.  In  givins  awsrda  to  ar, 
Apples  the  fruit  committee  are  often  inadifiwdtt 
as,  though  the  fruits  sent  may  be  excellent  in  w- 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  members  are  Ignorant  aitoof 
and  general  keeping,  two  important  points,  aa  Ul 
may  be  shown  late,  but  given  >POciil  stooA 
For  instance,  at  the  Temple  we  see  October  AppH 
six  or  seven  months  later,  well  staged,  hot  it  ii 
questionable  if  such  Apoles  are  profiti^  wIm 
cost  of  storage  is  consiaered.  If  we  cao  frt  • 
Blenheim  as  good  in  Mayas  in  November  it  inllte 
an  acquisition. — Fbuit  Gsowkb. 

Swanley  Hoptloultupal  Collen- 

On  the 28th  ult.,  through  the  kindness  olhmwi 
Lady  Brassey,  a  meeting  was  held  at  24,  M 
Lane,  to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Mi, 
director  of  the  Rothampsted  Experimental  fn, 
on  <*  Horticultural  Instruction  for  Women."  bk 
Brassey  presided,  and  there  were  also  pnieet  St 
John  CkKjkbum,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  John  Hibbert, 
K.C.B.,  Sir  E.  Verney,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lytiita 
Gell,  Lady  Lennard,  Colonel  Sir  Herbert  id 
Lady  Perrott,  Professor  Boulger,  Miss  WiIUbb 
(principal),  and  Miss  Sieveking  (seorecai;  d  di 
Swanley  College).  Mr.  Hall  said  there  hid|« 
many  exaggerated  statements  about  theopaof 
for  women  in  commercial  pp&rdening ;  this  w  t 
matter  for  very  careful  consideration.  He  Iboi^ 
that  the  propagation  of  new  and  rare  ^t^i> 
which  there  is  a  market  demand,  or  ruiiog  n^ 
hybrids,  offered  a  field  for  women  worked-  Ui 
thought  that  a  collegiate  instruction  ^^^ 
more  to  make  a  woman  work  intelligently  tbiav 
old  system  of  apprenticeship.  He  thotight^ 
women  were  far  keener  to  take  up  iostncticBV 
work  better  at  the  scientific  side  of  a  sabjeetttai 
men.  The  great  value  of  the  instmctioj* 
at  Swanley  is  that  it  is  practical  Whtaif 
women  ever  turned  to  practical  use  theknowinf 
gained  at  Swanley  or  not,  the  course  of  in^^ 
there  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  valoa  Sir 
Hibbert  ]^roposed  the  following  resolntian:  " 
this  meeting  respectfully  presses  upon  the  Gono- 
ment  the  claim  which  colleges  for  the  hortiealtv 
instruction  of  women  have  to  some  share  Ib  * 
funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of  if 
culture  for  educational  purposes,  provj^JJj 
submit  to  inspection  by  the  Board  and  «>g 
the  reouired  standard  of  efficiency,  and  tw^ 
urges  the  Government  so  to  increase  these  ftj 
that  all  secondary  institutions,  agricoltoru  m 
horticultural,  may  be  treated  upon  ten** 
equality."  Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  supported  thw"^ 
tion,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  SirjW^ 
Cockbum  thought  that  gardening  ^^^J^j^ 
suitable  for  women,  and  thatwomenpoMeeMduBJ* 
skill  in  tending  plants.  Miss  Sieveking^ 
received  a  letter  offering  £250,  if  this  •nwnnj  >i  !J^ 
up  to  £1,000,  to  wipe  off  the  college's  li»W. 
and  Sir  John  Cockbum  mentioned  the  ?'*•■' Vu 
good  opportunity  to  clear  the  college  fron  fl*J 
Mrs.  Lyttelton  "Cell  addressed  the  m«>"f^^^ 
reference  to  the  Colonial  branch  attached  to^ 


college,  designed  specially  to  meet 
women  going  to  the  Colonies, 


the  vff^'^ 
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Geum  Heldpelohll  supepba,— Among 

hb  Geauifl  this  stands  out  prominently  on  aooount 
I  its  rich  colouring.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Lidos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  on  several  occasions 
luring  the  summer  months,  and  has  never  failed 
0  attract  attention  and  to  elicit  praise.  The 
lowers,  each  uf  which  is  usually  1^  inches  across, 
re  a  rich  orange-red,  a  brilliant  colour,  and  their 
esaty  is  accentuated  by  the  bunch  of  yellow 
tamens.  This  Geum  obtained  an  award  of  merit 
t  the  Temple  show  this  year  when  exhibited  by 
Cr.  Perry,  and  it  has,  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
llrrT,  been  in  flower  in  the  open  from  the  end  of 
Ipril  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  splendid 
•aketful  was  shown  from  the  Winchmore  Hill 
Urdy  Plant  Nurseries.  This  variety  originated 
tWmchmore  Hill,  and  is  really  the  result  of  a 
Section  from  Geum  Heldreichii. 
b.  Perry  deserves  to  be  consratu- 
ited  upon  having  introduced  such 
>  valuable  plant.  It  is  particularly 
my  of  cultivation,  and  may  be 
lopagated  by  division  without 
liffioalty.  It  grows  from  18  inches 
0  2  feet  high. 

Cassia    oopymbosa    In 

[peland.  —  This  plant  is  no 
ItEDger  to  our  sreenhouses  and  con- 
srvatories,  and  when  planted  out 
B  a  suitably-prepared  oorder  it  is 
nt  nnoBual  to  find  it  covering  a 
irge  space,  and  even  on  occasions 
^ing  its  growths  through  the 
lentilators  at  the  top  of  the  house 
nd  bearing  a  profusion  of  its  showy 
fallow  flowers.  Those  who  know  its 
nlue  when  well  grown  under  glass 
viU  probably  all  the  better  appre- 
Kite  the  display  made  by  a  large 
^t  covering  a  considerable  wall 
nsce  out  of  doors.  It  was  my  good 
Brtaue  to  meet  with  such  a  plant  a 
ihort  time  ago  when  visiting  Lady 
iLrdilaun's  garden  at  Clontarf,  near 
babiio.  It  was  the  middle  of 
October,  and  the  plant  was  simply 
imothered  with  nowers,  a  mass  of 
yeUow  almost  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  great  clusters  of  yellow  flowers, 
produced  over  an  area  of  some  8  feet 
t^re,  to  judge  from  memory,  pro- 
posed an  efiiect  that  those  who 
hvt  seen  it  well  erown  indoors  can 
icU  imagine  to  be  striking.  Mr. 
OuBpbell,  the  head  gardener  at 
dfiotarf,  has  evidently  taken  great 
ttn  of  this  Cassia,  and  doubtless 
•  note  from  him  as  to  its  history 
ttd  treatment  would  be  found 
intereeting. 

Cyonoches  maeulata.— 

Xd  the  group  of  Orchids  exhibited 
Jy  Messrs.  Charleeworth  and  Co., 
Heston,  Bradford,  at  the  Drill  HaU, 
WeBtminster,  on  the  27th  ult.,  there 
were  many  rare  and  valuable  plants. 
AmoDg  the  former  must  be  classed 
Cyonoches  maculata,  a  plant  that  is 
'©n^  rarely  seen,  for  few  have  ever 
««»  imported.  The  sepals  and 
1*W8  are  splashed  with  chocolate 
*pon  a  pale  green  ground,  and  the  curious  arching 
owumn  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Swan's- 
j*ck  Orchids,  as  the  Cyonoches  are  popularly 
known,  is  well  developed.  These  Orchids  are 
■wnetimes  referred  to  as  the  oobra-headed  Orchids, 
•ou  such  an  appellation,  though  by  no  means  so 
^tractive  as  the  other,  yet  seems  better  to  describe 
we  appearance  of  the  curious  column  which  has 
gven  nse  to  these  popular  names.  The  Cyonoches 
*«nve  well  in  teak  baskets,  and  a  compost  of  peat 
«<*  sphagnum  moss,  used  in  the  proportion  of 
wree  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  suits 
them  well —A.  P.  H. 

otu'iST  saUclfollus  Tpessepve  and 

Gap  '^  note  on  this  plant  appeared  in  The 


JAJDIN  about  this  time  last  year  by  Mr.  Wolley- 
y^' .  1  have  four  plants  of  this  Aster  which  have 
^^  m  flower  since  the  10th  ult.,  and  it  is  difficult 


to  praise  their  beauty  and  floriferousnees  too 
highly.  The  incessant  rain,  which  has  ruined  all 
the  tall-ffrowin^  Asters,  seems  merely  to  have 
improved  A.  salicifolius.  The  total  length  of  one 
specimen  is  2  feet  3  inches,  and  the  part  covered 
with  flowers  is  2  feet  bv  19  inches.  After  flowering 
I  dig  up  and  divide  the  root.  The  divisions  are 
pottod  and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  April.  Good 
rich  soil  covered  with  broken  slate  suits  their 
requirements ;  north-east  or  east  aspect  in  full 
sun.  Other  Asters  particularly  fine  this  season 
are  A.  AmelluA  Riverslea  and  A.  Amellus  Perr};  's 
Favourite.— E.  C.  Buxton,  Coed  Dena,  Bettwsy- 
Coed. 

Akebla  lobata  in  ft*uit  at  Newstead 

Abbey. — The  Akebias  are  not  very  widely 
known  in  private  gardens,  though  there  are  a  few 
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in  which  A.  quinata  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its 
neat  foliage  and  its  curious,  sweet-scented  flowers. 
Still  less  known  is  A.  lobata,  a  species  introduced 
much  later  and  hardly  to  be  met  with  except  in 
botanic  gardens.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  for 
a  wall  or  trellis,  and  it  appears  to  be  much  hardier 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  I  am  led  to  mention 
it  now  through  having  received  a  couple  of  its 
fruits  from  Miss  Webb,  Newstead  Abbe^,  Notting- 
ham,  who,  knowing  the  interest  I  take  in  climbing 
plants,  very  kindly  sent  them  for  my  inspection, 
with  full  details  of  the  plant  which  produced  them. 
Although  A.  lobata,  according  to  works  of  refer- 
ence, was  not  introduced  until  1895,  it  really 
appears  to  have  come  to  Newstead  Abbey  in  1893, 
when  Miss  Webb  had  an  importation  of  Japanese 
plants  direct  from  that  country.  It  flowered  and 
fruited  about  the  third  year  after  it  was  imported. 


The  flowers,  which  appear  in  April  and  May,  ara 
small,  brown  in  colour,  and  very  profusely  pro- 
duced.    The  fruits,  which  are  generally  in  pairs,, 
are  a  pinky  mauve  shade,  and,  while  a  little  lurid 
off  the  plant,  look  attractive  against  the  large, 
handsome,   dark  green   leaves.      Miss  Webb  has 
kindly  forwarded  me  an  extract  from  the  Japanese 
work  entitled  <*  Useful  Plants  of  Japan,"  in  which 
A.  lobata  is  described    as    **  Japanese    Mitsuba- 
akebi,  a  deciduous  climber  of  the  order  Lardi- 
zabalacese,  srowing  wild  in  mountains.     The  leaves 
are  triphylTous,  and  the  flowers,  opening  in  early 
summer,  are  raoncBcious,  and  are  succeeded  with 
edible  fruits.     In  Midsaguchi  of  Omi  and  Tnugaru 
of  Mutsu  the  young  Vines  are  bleached  and  us^  to 
make  baskets,  &c.,  which  are  the  famous  product 
of  Midduguchi  in  Omi."    The  young  leaves,  like 
those  of  A.  quinata,  are  gathered, 
steamed,  and  dried  up  and  used  as  & 
substitute  for  tea.     Although  the 
fruits  are  said  to  be  edible  and  are 
certainly  sweet,   they  are    not   of 
sufficient  flavour  to  recommend  them 
to  an  ordinary  palate,  but  on  the 
plant  they  are  very  ornamental  and 
are    untouched  by  the  birds  until 
frost  comes,  when  they  fall  to  the 
ground   and    burst   open,  and   the 
birds  soon  clear  out  the  contents. 
The  skin  is  bitter.     The  plant  at 
Newstead  Abbey  is  in  very  sandy 
soil  mixed  with  peat  and  leaf-mould 
and  against  a  south  wall,  on  which 
it  has  attained  a  height  of  12  feet, 
and  where  it  does  better  than  A. 
quinata,  which  has  not  fruited  there. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  interest- 
ing climbing  plant  will  soon  become 
better  known. — S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thorti,  by  DumfrieSy  N.  B, 

The  Tangrepine  Oransre^ 

There  are  numerous  well-marked 
varieties  of  the  Orange  (Citrus 
Anrantium)  in  commerce,  and  of 
this  number  the  Tangerine  is  very 
distinct,  differing,  as  it  does,  from 
other  varieties  by  its  small,  uniform 
size,  thin  skin,  very  juicy  flesh,  and 
rather  peculiar  flavour.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  distinct  it  is  also  very 
popular,  and  usually  obtains  a  fair 
price  in  the  market.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  a  plant 
of  this  variety  growing  in  a  Cali- 
fornian  garden,  and  bearing  a  sood 
crop  of  fruit.  In  British  gardens 
Oranges  are  not  grown  now  to  any 
extent,  but  in  a  few  places  they 
still  form  a  feature  indoors,  and 
in  places  where  Oranges  are  grown 
the  Tangerine  should  be  in  evi- 
dence. In  Orange  plantations  tho 
trees  are  planted  about  15  feet 
apart,  and  in  some  places  bushes 
such  as  the  one  shown  are  more 
popular  than  trees.  Two,  and 
sometimes  three,  crops  of  fruit  ar& 
gathered  in  one  season,  that  from 
the  first  flowering  being  considered 
the  best.— D. 

SaxlA«agra     FoptuneL— 

Referring  to  Mr.  Irving's  note  (page  293)  on  this 
pretty  Saxifrage,  I  do  not  think  anyone  need  treat 
this  as  half  hardy  only.  I  have  grown  it  for  quit& 
a  dozen  years,  and  find  it  flourishes  perfectly  well 
out  of  doors  all  the  year  round.  Give  it  a  shady 
position  where  it  can  be  damp,  not  wet,  and  it  is 
quite  safe.  Mine  is  now  (October  30)  in  flower. — 
T.  J.  Weaver,  Woodside  Park,  London, 

Royal  Hoptloultupal  Sooiety.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West- 
minster, 1 — 4  p.m.  Alectureon  **  The  Advantages 
and  Evils  of  Size  in  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vege- 
tables" will  be  given  by  Mr.  £.  T.  Cook  at  three 
o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  ult.,  thirty  new  Fellows  were  elected, 
making  a  total  of  1,236  elected  since  the  beginning, 
of  the  present  year. 
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RubUS  P088Bf0llU8.— Under  the  name  of 
the  Strawberry  Raspberry  maoh  mystery  has  at 
times  been  connected  Mrith  this  plant,  but,  as  stated 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden,  page  275,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  a  hybrid  between  these  two 
fruits  just  mentioned.  It  is  simply  an  old  and 
well-known  species  of  Rubus,  which,  according  to 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  is  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, Burma,  and  Java.  It  was  first  described  in 
1791  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  from  specimens  from 
Mauritius,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  it  was 
tntroduced  by  Commerson  about  1790.  The  fruits, 
^hioh  are  much  like  those  of  the  Raspberry,  but  of 
a  bright  red  colour,  are  sold  in  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  under  the  name  of  Framboisier. 
There  is  a  variety  with  double  blossoms  which 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  attracted  a  good 
•deal  of  attention,  particularly  after  it  was  shown 
^t  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
^nd  awardetfa  first-class  certificate.  Nowadays  it 
as  very  rarely  seen.  Neat  little  bushy  plants  may 
be  grown  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter, 
^kndwhen  orowaed  by  clusters  of  semi-double  pure 
<white  blossoms  it  is  very  pretty.  This  Rubus  will 
•thrive  with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  pro- 
<vided  the  leaves  are  kept  free  from  red  spider, 
iwhioh  cause  them  to  turn  yellow  and  drop. — T. 

Aponla  flopibunda  fop  Its  follagre. 

This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
•of  all  the  Pyrus  family,  and  considering  the  great 
beauty  of  the  foliage  at  this  season  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  srown.  It  forms  a 
somewhat  upright,  branching  shrub  between  4  feet 
And  8  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  dusters  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  very  conspicuous  during 
May  and  June.  They  are  succeeded  by  quantities 
•of  almost  black  berries,  which  are  also  very 
ornamental.  As  a  flowering  shrub  it  is  of  sreat 
•value  in  the  mixed  border,  but  when  used  for 
massing  in  the  pleasure  grounds  or  wilderness  I 
■know  of  no  other  shrub  more  beautiful  during 
October.  To  see  the  effect  of  the  brilliant  crimson 
and  yellow  colouring  to  the  best  advantage  a  good- 
«ized  bed  in  an  open  position,  where  no  large  trees 
will  give  shade,  should  be  devoted  entirely  to  its 
•culture,  and  before  planting  the  ground  should  be 
well  prepared  by  ffiving  a  good  trenching  and 
adding  some  well-aecayed  manure.  Few  shrubs 
require  less  attention,  little  or  no  pruning  being 
cequired,  and  it  will  succeed  in  most  soils,  whether 
heavy  or  light.  The  bark,  too,  has  a  very  distinct 
<hue  in  winter,  thus  making  Aronia  floribunda  a 
beautiful  shrub  throughout  the  year.  —  A.  E. 
TThatcreb,  Elslree. 
The  Edlnbupgrh   School   of  Gap* 

ideningr  fOP  Women*— The  progress  made 

by  the  iSchool  of  Gardening  for  Women,  opened  a 

year  or  two  ago  near  Inveresk,  has  been  such  as  to 

jjustify  the  principals  in  securing  more  permanent 

and  more  convenient  gardens  for  their  enterprise. 

tOround  was  secured  near  Corstorphine,  suitable 

glass  houses  erected,  and  everything  arranged  for 

the  purpose  of  giving  students  ample  opportunities 

•of  pursuing  the   practical  study  of  horticulture. 

Altnough  the  new  establishment  has  been  occupied 

irfor  a  short  time,  the  formal  opening  only  took  place 

•on  October  23,  when  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen 

•declared  the  school  open  in  the  presence  of  a  large 

attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.     Mr.   John 

•Oowan,  J. P.,  Master  of  the  Merchant  Company, 

^presided,  making  an   interesting  little  speech,  in 

which   he   commended   the  enterprise,  and  then 

-called  upon  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  to  open  the 

<«echool,  which  she  did  in  a  graceful  speech,  in  which 

she  pointed  out  that  there  were  many  departments 

•of   horticulture   in   which   not  physical    strength 

.^lone,  but  also  education,  culture,  and  brains  were 

•required,  and  that  tbere  was  thus  an  opening  in 

f^ardening  for  cultured  women.     Professor  Bavley- 

JBalfour,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lady 

Aberdeen,    expressed    the  hope  that   the    school 

would  carry  out  the  intentions  of  its  initiators, 

•«not  only  by  giving  an  insight  into  the  practice  of 

gardening,  but  also  into  the  scientific  principles 

which  are  at  the  basis  of  the  craft.     The  gardens 

••have  been  laid  out,  and  the  course  of  two  years 

.•planned  in   such    a    manner   as    to    secure    full 

^instruction  in  market  gardening  and  florists'  work, 

..And  also  .in  such  branches  of  horticulture  as  are 


more  especially  valuable  in  private  establishments. 
The  principals— Miss  Barker  and  Miss  Morison — 
hold  diplomas  of  the  Swanley  College,  and  are  also 
certificated  gardeners  uf  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 

S 1  n  g:  1  e  Chpysanthemums.  —  From 

what  we  can  learn  there  appears  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  these  pretty  decorative  varieties  of  the 
autumn  queen.  Many  of  them  are  free- flowering 
and  very  graceful  in  appearance,  and  will  at  this 
season  of  the  year  always  be  useful  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Messrs.  Henry  Cannell  and  Sons  of  Swanley 
have  a  very  choice  collection  of  these,  and  among  a 
batch  of  recent  novelties  we  noticed  on  the  occasion 
of  our  annual  autumn  visit  the  following,  which 
certainly  are  destined  to  meet  with  a  generous 
appreciation.  Eureka.  —  A  very  large- flowered 
Japanese  single;  colour  pure  white,  with  yellow 
disc.  Grace. — Large  blooms,  flat  florets  of  good 
length;  colour  pure  white,  small  yellow  centre. 
Progress. — Flat,  starry  flowers,  golden  •  yellow, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  floret  tinted  terra- 
cotta. Mrs.  J.  Ferguson. — Sport  from  that  well- 
known  variety  Mary  Anderson,  same  form,  but  the 
colour  is  a  deep  rose.  Paris  Daisy. — Light  in 
build,  but  very  pretty  ;  colour  pure  white,  small 
yellow  centre.  Mrs.  Jewry. — Starry,  flat-petalled 
blooms  ;  colour  crimson-red,  yellow  centre.  G.  W. 
Forbes. — Large  size,  florets  rather  broad;  colour 
beautiful  shade  of  darkest  velvety  maroon.  Kate 
Runchman. — Large-sized  blooms,  rather  flat,  stiff 
florets ;  colour  pure  pale  primrose.  Sunbeam. — 
Rather  smaller  than  the  preceding;  colour  pure 
bright  yellow.  Pigmy. — Very  free,  florets  flat ; 
colour  reddish  terra-cotta. — C.  H.  P. 

CUPCUma  POSOOeana.  — The  Curcumas 
belong  to  the  Ginger  Wort  family,  having  for 
their  immediate  allies  the  Cannas,  Calatheas, 
Hedychiums,  Kiempferias,  Marantas,  Musas,  and 
the  different  members  of  other  lesser-known 
genera.  The  species  under  notice,  and,  in  fact, 
nearly  all  the  Curcumas,  are  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  consequently  require  stove  treatment 
in  this  country.  They  are  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
and  there  is  a  sood  deal  of  confusion  about  their 
nomenclature,  l>ut  as  far  as  I  koow  that  at  the 
head  of  this  note  is  one  of  the  best,  and  withal  a 
very  beautiful  flowering  plant.  It  forms  a  stout 
tubHBr-like  root-stock,  from  where  are  pushed  up 
leaves  not  unlike  those  of  a  Canna,  while  the 
flower-spike  is  produced  independently  of  the 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  in  a  cone-like  head  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  flower-spikes,  and  are  bright 
red  in  colour.  As  far,  however,  as  the  decorative 
value  of  the  plant  is  concerned  the  flowers  them- 
selves play  but  a  minor  part,  as  each  is  accompanied 
and  partly  hidden  by  a  large  lip-like  bract  of  a 
pleasing  reddish  orange  tint,  which  retains  its 
beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  The  usual  period 
of  blooming  is  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months,  but  flowers  are  occasionally  produced 
earlier  in  the  year.  Like  many  of  its  allies,  this 
Curcuma  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state, 
during  which  period  it  should  be  kept  dry  without 
being  actually  parched  up,  and  about  the  end  of 
February  shaken  clear  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  well-decayed  cow 
manure,  and  sand.  After  this  a  little  water  roust 
be  given,  to  be  increased  in  quantity  as  the  plants 
grow.— H.  P. 

Cold  house  Peaches  at  Woodlands 

Vale,  Ryde.— Having  visited  these  well-kept 
gardens  annually  for  the  past  three  seasons,  I  have 
always  been  struck  by  the  magnificent  crop  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  obtained  there.  The 
narrow  case  in  which  they  are  growing  is  100  yards 
long,  simply  a  cold  house.  It  is  to  this  simple 
protection  that  we  see  the  inestimable  value  of 
such  structures  over  uncovered  walls  in  the  incle- 
ment seasons  we  have  experienced  of  late  years. 
The  fruit  is  very  highly  coloured  and  in  plenty, 
when  trees  less  fortunate  have  lost  almost  their 
entire  crop  on  open  walls.  In  the  culture  of 
the  Peach,  Mr.  Farr,  the  gardener  here,  does 
not  advocate  a  very  rich  soil  when  planting, 
so  as  to  gain  a  too  strong  growth,  but  rather 
feeds  with  surface  waterings,  according  to  age 
and  crop,  usine  farmyard  drainings  and  an 
occasional  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  when  the 


fruit  is  swelling.     The  border  in  spriiig  is  lop. 
dressed  with  short  manure.     After  the  in^ 
gathered  the  trees  are  carefully  gone  over  sod  old 
fruiting  and  useless  wood  cut  away,  giving  fofl 
light  and  air,  and  thus  concentrating  all  theeoenf 
into  the  next  season's  fruiting  wood.  The  vanetiM, 
some  two  dozen  in  number,  are  carefully  selected, 
so  as  to  carry  over  as  long  a  period  as  possibk  A 
few  of  the  best  I  will  mention — Early  Aleuader, 
Grosse    Mignonne,     Stirling    Castle,    very  fb'; 
Barrington,  Goshawk,  Royal  George,  very  \mn 
crop ;  Noblesse,  grand  fruits  ;  Dymond,  VaDguii, 
Bellegarde,    Nectarine    Peach,    finely   coloued; 
Salway  and    Princess   of    Wales    Peacbei,  witk 
Nectarines,   Early  Rivers',  very  fine  in  siza  ud 
colour ;  Rivers'  Orange,  very  heavy  cropper ;  Hbb- 
boldt,  and  very  fine  Dryden.     To  ntiUie  ersj 
bit  of  space  in  this  narrow  case.  Black  Hsmbaigk 
Grapes  are  planted  in  the  front  and  trsined  on 
wires  running  horizontally,  3  feet  from  the  grmad 
level,  and  so  not  shading  the  Peaches  on  the  wifl. 
Very  serviceable  bunches  are  usoaUj  produced  Is 
another  case,   though  smaller,   Figs  cany  hesiy 
crops  on  the  same  principle. — G.  £i<lwood,  Swib^ 
more  Gardens, 

A  note  on  Tufted  Pansles.-Ths  vii 

weather  of  the  last  two  months  has  been  trying  ti 
many  hardy  plants,  but  it  has  had  the  effect,  m 
some  instances  at  least,  of  encouraging  the  pn- 
duction  of  first-class  material  for  propsgataos. 
Readers  of  The  Garden  will  remember  thai  for 
some  years,  owing  to  the  abnormally  hot  sasii 
and  long  drought,  many  of  the  better  tufted  Pki- 
sies  could  not  show  their  true  value.  When  propfr* 
gation  time  by  cuttings  came  round  there  ww  dtm 
insufficient  stock  for  our  purpose,  and  what  then 
was  available  at  the  time  was  often  shrivelled  td 
weak.  Last  year  the  stock  generally  was  in  dm! 
better  condition  than  it  had  been  for  some  jmi 
past,  and  the  cooler  climatic  conditions,  togete^ 
with  continuous  moisture  this  season,  haveprDvitf  ] 
most  promising  stock.  A  profusion  of  ;o^|; 
growths  have  developed,  and  the  earliest  bttM 
of  cuttings  have  rooted  quickly  and  are  now  dtmg 
well.  Cuttings  inserted  in  raised  cutting  bediia' 
the  open  are  doing  remarkably  well  —  D.  K' 
Crane. 

CPOCUS  aStUPlCUS.— Though  not  qw^m 
oroamental,  perhaps,  as  C.  nudiflurus,  the  Ettb 
Crocus  asturicus  is  pretty.  It  is  very  hatdjai 
stands  more  bad  weather  than  some  of  theVdtt 
autumn-flowering  species.  This  latter  men  H 
due  to  the  short  tube  and  general  sturdinesa  of  Hm 
plant,  while  the  substance  is  such  that  it  «A 
stand  more  rain  even  than  some  others  which  ■■ 
more  effective.  It  has  been  in  bloom  here  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  has  stood  well  in  traddsotf 
one  of  the  worst  autumns  we  have  had,  aii 
has  been  ever  ready  to  open  with  a  brief  speU  d 
sunshine.  Such  a  sturdy  little  flower  deserm 
consideration,  especially  as  it  is  comparaBntr 
cheap.  This  little  Spanish  species,  which  ii  vaf 
plentiful  in  the  North  of  Spain,  where  it  it  fsBii 
from  the  sea-level  to  as  high  as  4,000  feet  Is 
5,000  feet,  is  variable  in  colour.  The  type  ii  vioiai- 
purple,  but  in  some  varieties  it  is  conadenUf 
deeper  than  others,  and  there  are  white  foms  Ml 
with  occasionally.  I  am  not,  however,  avin  d 
anyone  in  Britain  who  has  any  of  Uieee  wiia 
forme.  There  are  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
trade  and  private  growers  varieties  such  ai  unrecii 
almost  blue  in  tint ;  atro-purpureus,  one  of  the 
best,  and  a  fine  dark  purple ;  pallidus,  pale  mum 
and  purpureus,  a  fine  purple,  while  Mr.  K  i- 
Bowles  has  in  his  splendid  coUectioo  a  roiisA 
variety  from  Gijon.  Of  those  procurable  I  pnft' ' 
atro-purpureus  and  azureus,  but  ooe  voold  be 
unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  tka 

Sretty  and  valuable  little  Crocus.  As  Mr.  Georfs 
law  pointed  out,  it  is  closely  allied  to  C.  Saitoae* 
and  C.  serotinus,  but  it  is  readily  distiogaithad  ^ 
the  short  development  of  the  leaves  at  the  tiaieflf 
flowering,  while  those  of  C.  Salzroaooi  and  C 
serotinus  come  before  the  blooms,  and  are  oevir 
fully  developed  and  almost  as  tall  as  these  at  ^ 
time  they  open.  C.  asturicus  requires  no  tpef» 
treatment,  and  generally  flowers  here  «wfy^ 
October,  though  sometimes  it  opens  in  SeptsoHr. 
— S.  Arnott,  Carseiham,  by  IhanfriM,  ^  B. 
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The  ppoposed  Potato  Society.— A 

riou8  com  meat  on  the  propoeal  to  establish  a 
fcioosl  Potato  society  with  trial  stations  in 
rene  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  seen  in  thedififereut 
inioDS  respeoting  the  value  or  otherwise  of  early 
ristiet  shown  in  theoommunications  jast  printed 
«  Mr.  E.  Beckett  and  Mr.  A.  Findlay.  The 
ner  favours  mach  wider  culture  of  early  varie- 
s,  the  Utter  states  that  to  depend  on  them  is  to 
irt  failure.  Both  are  in  earnest,  and  both  are 
91  whose  opinions  merit  the  fullest  respect.  Still 
■e  is  such  a  wide  diversity  of  view  that  no 
linary*  person  can  tell  which  is  the  safer  to 
low,  and  only  trials  simnltaneously  conducted 
era  wide  area,  and  in  diverse  soils,  can  give  a 
met  line  to  follow.  1  have  read  elsewhere,  as 
U  ai  in  Thc  Gabdsiy,  various  opinions  as  to  the 
liKB  of  Northern  SUr  and  Sutton's  Discovery, 
hso  opinions  thus  expressed  in  the  horticultural 
pars  so  seriously  conflict,  what  is  an  intending 
rchaser  to  do,  and  whom  is  he  to  believe?  Pro- 
bly  all  are  right  so  far,  but  not  one  season's 
U  alone,  especially  such  a  disastrously  cold  wet 
HOQ  as  is  the  present,  justifies  an  opinion  on 
J  one  variety.  Certainly  a  series  of  well- 
ESDged  trials  as  suggested  would,  during  such  a 
HOD  as  the  present  one,  help  to  show  what 
rieties  best  withstand  wet  and  cold  ;  but  those 
cieties  again  might  be  by  no  means  the  best  to 
op  in  ordinary  warm,  dry  seasons.  I  have 
•tared  to  suggest  to  the  promoters  of  the  Potato 
Msty  proposal  that  they  fly  at  high  game,  and 
SDOt  content  with  securing  the  active  oo-opera- 
m  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  help, 
possible,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
rioos  county  councils  of  the  kingdom  should  also 
iliad.  To  conduct  a  series  of  well-arranged  trials 
sh  as  is  desired  would  need  considerable  outlay. 
Mibly  the  trade  would  be  willins  to  help,  but 
itaraUy  the  chief  support  shoula  come  from 
her  sources.  Both  the  market  garden  and  the 
Miog  interest  should  be  associated  also.  It 
BBOt  be  too  clearlv  understood  that  the  Potato 
,  without  exception,  a  food  of  the  highest 
wible  importance.  It  is  of  chiefly  insular 
teest,  and  is  outside  the  much-vexed  question 
^  tariffs.  Probably  with  no  one  food  can  such 
lot  be  done  to  secure  from  home  resources  so 
■cb  of  value  and  importance  as  through  Potato 
dtare.  I  hope  the  proposals  as  to  the  formation 
!  a  national  society  will  be  so  broad  and  so 
Inoced  as  to  secure  the  widest  support.  A  small 
libty  will  command  little  respect,  a  strong 
MioDal  society  will  compel  respect. — A.  D. 

The  Aldenham  Cpotons.— It  has  never 

M  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  Aldenham  Crotons 
Hfarrod  to  on  page  290)  at  home,  but  I  did  see 
hm  at  the  Holland  House  show  last  June,  and 
isatly  admired  them,  for  not  only  were  they 
iSQtifal  examples  of  plant  culture,  but  to  my  mind 
;  least  no  other  group  in  the  entire  show  could 
r  one  moment  compare  with  them  for  effect.  The 
ants,  all  springing  from  a  Maiden-hair  bank,  were 
nagoA  sufiicientTy  far  apart  for  the  individual 
Hffacteristics  of  each  to  oe  plainly  seen,  which 
M  far  more  than  could  be  said  of  most  of  the 
4ier  exhibits,  for  the  great  aim  of  many  exhibitors 
MSB  to  be  to  cram  as  large  a  number  of  plants  as 
nible  in  the  space  allotted  to  them  ;  in  fact, 
lekiog  rather  than  arranging  would  best  describe 
me  of  the  croups.  Cramming  is  so  much  the 
tier  of  the  day  at  our  great  exhibitions  that  I 
ntore  to  think  if  the  number  of  plants  at  either 
n  Temple  or  Holland  House  were  reduced  by 
le-half  the  show  would  be  far  more  pleasing  to 
16  majority  of  visitors,  providing,  of  course,  that 
M  weeding  out  was  done  in  a  systematic  manner, 
ring  principally  aimed  at  what  might  be  called 
^  Btuffing  of  the  show.  That  Ferns  and  such- 
ks  foliage  plants  are  useful  as  a  eround  work  I 
JO  fnlly  aware,  but  these  can  be  lightly  though 
Sectively  arranged  instead  of  being  so  close 
Dgether  that  the  pots  almost  if  not  quite  touch. — T. 

A  new  Cappot  —  Veltch's   Intep- 

nedlate.— The  well-known  Exeter  firm  at  the 
N6at  great  vegetable  show  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
•Itaral  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  staged  a 
'wy  shapely  Carrot  of  the  Intermediate  type,  and 
^new  Celery  called  the  Pink  Plume,  which  is  of 


excellent  quality  and  of  taking  appearance.  The 
new  Carrot  alluded  to  received  an  award  of  merit 
for  its  shape,  oolour,  clear  skin,  and  good  appear- 
ance. It  was  a  very  shapely  root  and  a  splendid 
colour;  just  the  size  for  a  private  garden,  with  a 
short  top  and  no  waste.  Carrots  of  late  years, 
especially  the  small  and  medium  roots,  have  been 
improved  upon  greatly,  and  there  is  now  a  splendid 
choice.  Veitch's  Intermediate  will  be  a  most 
valuable  introduction  for  shallow  soils  or  early 
supplies,  and  in  addition  it  keeps  splendidly.  I 
prefer  them  to  the  longer  roots  for  winter  supplies, 
as,  being  smaller,  the  seed  need  not  be  sown  early 
when  the  roots  are  grown  for  winter  and  early 
spring.— G.  Wytbbs. 

Polyflronum  amplexioaule  vap. 

~    ifllUin.— This  is  a  fine  autumn-flowering 
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plantr  ^hen  seen  in  a  mass  by  the  side  of  a 
stream  or  lake  it  is  very  beautiful.  The  handsome 
stems,  which  are  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  3  feet 
or  4  feet,  terminate  in  large,  feathery  racemes  of 
tiny  white  flowers,  which  stand  heavy  rain.  Once 
well  planted  it  takes  care  of  itself  for  several  years. 
When  naturalised  near  the  walks  of  a  thin  wood 
in  company  with  a  few  bushes  of  Viburnum  Opulus 
(which  takes  on  rich  tints  at  this  time  of  year)  it 
gives  a  beautiful  effect.— F.  C.  Tbibble,  Apperley 
Court  Oardena,  Tewkesbury. 
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COX'S    ORANGE    PIPPIN 
ORCHARD. 

N  1895  and  1896  two  contributions  of 
mine  were  published  in  The  Gaeden 
concerning  a  plantation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apple,  in 
East  Devon.  A  short  time  ago  1  visited 
the  spot  again,  and  think  that  perhaps 
the  result  of  my  inspection  may  not  be  without 
interest  The  plantation  is  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill  facing  east,  and  is  .ibout  500  feet 
above  sea- level  and  five  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  staple  may  be  described  as  a  sandy  moor- 
land soil  with  an  average  depth  of  10  inches. 
It  is  light  and  porous,  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  siliceous  sand  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water-worn  pebbles,  of  which  many 
cartloads  were  removed  when  the  trees  were 
planted.  The  subsoil  consists  of  a  ferruginous 
sand,  into  which  the  roots  show  no  disposition 
to  enter. 

In  1895  eight  acres  were  in  Apples,  now  there 
are  fourteen,  about  eleven  of  which  are  devoted 
to  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  The  oldest  trees  are 
thirteen  years  from  the  graft.  At  the  time  my 
former  notes  appeared  it  was  the  practice  to 
keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  continually 
stirred  with  a  hoe,  chickens  were  allowed  to 
run  in  the  plantations,  and  every  care  taken  of 
the  trees^  including  systematic  spraying,  which 
was  carried  out  by  means  of  a  garden  engine 
drawn  by  a  pony  and  four  hands.  The  first 
spraying  was  given  in  the  early  spring  while 
tne  trees  were  dormant,  and  consisted  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  second,  of 
Paris  Green  and  Bordeaux  Mixture,  the  former 
as  a  destroyer  of  the  winter  moth  cd.terpillar 
by  poisoning  its  food,  and  the  latter  as  a 
fungicide,  was  given  as  soon  as  the  rosettes  of 
leaves  unfolded  and  disclosed  the  buds  within. 
The  third  spraying  was  applied  directly  the 
fruit  had  set,  and  the  fourth  a  fortnight  later, 
the  two  last  being  intended  to  compass  the 
destruction  of  the  codlin  moth.  If  aphis 
appeared  a  spraying  of  "Killmright"  was  given, 
followed  a  little  later  by  Bordeaux  Mixture 
and  sulphate  of  iron.  It  was  found  that  if 
sufficient  lime  was  incorporated  with  the  mix- 
ture not  the  slightest  harm  was  done  to  the 
foliage.  The  trees  were  at  that  time  looking 
and  Gearing  well.  They  were  bush  trees  on 
the  broad-leaved  Paradise  stock,  and  were 
planted  12  feet  apart  each  way. 


At  my  late  visit,  on  taking  a  casual  look  at 
the  trees  I  was  at  first  somewhat  disappointed 
that  the  interval  of  seven  years  had  not  resulted 
in  a  greater  increase  in  size,  and  was  naturally 
interested  in  the  proprietor's  history  of  that 
period.  For  the  first  few  years  after  planting 
the  trees  made  good  growth,  which  was  attri- 
buted, by  the  light  of  subsequent  events^  to 
the  upper  spit  of  turf  that  was  worked  into 
the  soil  at  the  time.  Subsei^uently  little 
growth  was  made,  this  at  first  being  considered 
the  result  of  dry  seasons,  but  later  on  this  con- 
clusion was  modified,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  main  cause  of  poor  growth  was  that  all  the 
sustenance  provided  by  the  upper  spit  having 
been  appropriated  by  the  roots  the  trees  were 
suffering  from  lack  of  humus  in  the  hot 
shallow  soil  A  heavy  dressing  of  farmyara 
manure  would  doubtless  have  afibrded  this 
requisite,  but  manure  of  this  description  was, 
unfortunately,  unprocurable  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

Various  artificial  fertilisers  were  tried  on 
different  rows  of  trees  without  result,  and  it 
was  at  length  decided  to  let  the  grass  grow. 
This,  according  to  the  third  report  of  the 
Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  is  a  fatal 
method  of  procedure,  for  it  reads  :  "  No  ordi- 
nary form  of  ill-treatment— including  even  the 
combination  of  bad  planting,  growth  of  weeds, 
and  total  neglect— is  so  harmful  to  trees  as 
growing  grass  around  thena."  This,  however, 
was  written  of  a  heavy  soil,  whereas  this  East 
Devon  soil  is  light  and  hot.  At  any  rate,  as 
far  as  can  be  seen  the  experiment  here  appears 
likely  to  be  successful. 

In  January  the  grass  is  given  a  dressing  of 
three  parts  of  superphosphate  to  two  parts  of 
kainit,  the  144  square  feet  between  the  trees 
standing  12  feet  apart  each  way  receiving  2jlb. 
In  April  12oz.  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  applied  to 
the  same  space.  These  dressings  will  not 
necessarily  be  continued  annually.  The  grass 
is  not  cut  until  the  end  of  July,  when  it  is 
(juite  dry,  and  is  then  allowed  to  remain  where 
it  falls.  This  forms  a  springy  mat  like  a  thick 
Turkey  carpet^  and  effectually  prevents  damage 
to  falling  fiuit,  none  of  the  Apples  that  were 
blown  off  in  the  severe  gale  of  September  10 
being  injured.  Sheep  are  turned  into  the 
plantations  in  the  winter,  and  doubtless  a 
proportion  of  the  dead  grass  is  drawn  into  the 
soil  by  worms.  The  trees,  I  understand,  are 
looking  far  better  than  they  did  four  jrears  ago, 
and  certain  poor  rows  have  greatly  improved 
since  the  surrounding  ground  has  been  heavily 
mulched  with  grass  cut  from  the  edges  of  the 
plantations;  though  it  is,  of  course,  too  early  as 
yet  to  predict  what  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
experiment  will  be.  Two  years  ago  the  lower 
branches  were  cut  off  the  trees,  leaving  them 
with  about  18  inches  of  clear  stem,  and  last 
year  the  leading  branches  were  shortened  back. 

The  majority  of  Cox's  Orange  are  sturdy 
bush  trees  with  six  or  seven  main  branches,  and 
are  about  5  feet  in  height,  now  that  they  nave 
been  shortened  back,  and  rather  more  through. 
A  few  on  the  Crab  stock  are  larger,  but  have 
not  borne  so  well.  The  wood  is  exceptionally 
clean  and  shining,  the  onl^  tree  out  of  many 
hundreds  that  I  saw  bearing  Lichen  being  a 
solitary  example  of  Cornish  Gilliflower. 
Taking  one  season  with  another  Cox's  Orange 
has  borne  fairly  well,  the  best  fruits  being  of 
fine  quality  those  that  won  the  first  prize  at 
Exeter  a  few  years  ago,  since  which  time 
they  have  not  oeen  exhibited,  averaging  9oz. 
apiece.  The  fruit  is  marketed  in  London  in 
non-returnable  boxes  containing  5lb.  weight, 
and  fetches  remunerative  prices,  the  supply 
being  always  unequal  to  the  demand.  During 
the   present  year  the   crop,  as   is   the  case 
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throughout  the  whole  of  the  south-west,  has 
been  poor,  only  about  15  bushels  of  good  fruit 
having  been  secured.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  the  foliage  of  the  hedge- 
rows and  deciduous  trees,  appeared  as  if  seared 
by  fire  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  gale  a  fort- 
night previous.  Many  other  varieties  of  Apples 
have  been  tried,  but  few  with  success.  Cox's 
Pomona  cankers  and  does  not  bear,  Kin^  of 
Tompkins  County  is  useless,  as  are  Manning- 
ton's  Pearmain,  American  Mother,  and  Scarlet 
Nonpareil.  Bramley's  Seedling  has  also  proved 
disappointing,  it  being  found  easier  to  obtain 
a  bushel  of  good  Cox's  Orange  than  of  that 
variety,  while  the  fruit  never  comes  of  good 
size. 

Five  trees  of  Ribston  Pippin  have,  how- 
ever, done  well,  showing  no  sign  of  canker 
and  bearing  satisfactorily.  These  trees  are 
well  sheltered,  but  one  tree  of  the  same  variety 
in  an  exposed  position  has  failed  to  bear. 
Lane's  Prince  Aloert  has  done  well,  but  by 
far  the  best  variety  has  proved  to  be  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  a  dessert  Apple  of  fair  quality 
that  is  at  its  best  in  February.  This  grows  so 
well  and  fruits  so  consistently  that  all  trees 
making  poor  growth  are  grafted  with  it.  The 
Nonsuch  Paradise  has  not  turned  out  well, 
and  the  majority  of  trees  on  that  stock  are  now 
grafted  with  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  parent 
tree  of  this  variety,  from  which  all  the  grafts 
have  been  taken,  being  a  sturdy  bush  9  feet  in 
height  by  10  feet  in  diameter.  To  show  the 
respective  growths  of  conifers  in  this  soil  I 
may  mention  that,  of  trees  of  the  same  size 
planted  at  the  same  time.  Pin  us  insignis  is 
30  feet  in  height,  the  Douglas  Fir  18  feet,  and 
the  Spruce  5  feet.  S.  W.  F. 


APPLES     FOR     SMALL 
GARDENS. 

Influencb   of    Stocks. 

The  Apple  is  so  valuable  an  article  of  food 
for  all  classes  that  no  apology  is  needed  in 
calling  attention  to  some  of  the  many  points 
in  its  successful  cultivation  ;  that  experience 
alone  can  teach.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England  loves 
an  Apple,  either  as  dessert  or  in  a  cooked 
condition.  This  being  the  case,  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  collection  of  up-to- 
date  varieties  in  every  garden  attached  to 
every  home,  whether  large  or  small.  The 
neglect  of  the  growth  of  this  great  English 
fruit,  especially  amongst  our  country  working 
population  having  gardens,  is  difiicult  to  under- 
stand. We  have  special  societies  instituted  to 
promote  the  improved  growth  and  to  extend 
and  popularise  many  of  our  well-known 
flowers,  such  as  Roses,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Sweet  Peas,  <kc.,  but  so  far  no  society 
has  been  established  to  promote  the  growth  of 
any  special  fruit  or  vegetable,  although  we 
hear  it  is  now  proposed  to  form  a  society  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  and 
popularising  the  growth  of  the  Potato.  Let  us 
hope  that  before  long  some  body  of  men  will 
consider  the  Apple.  It  is  a  subject  that 
deserves  strong  support  in  order  to  bring  its 
supreme  merits  more  prominently  before  the 
Bntish  public. 

It  is  difiicult  to  account  for  the  neglect  in 
the  matter  of  Apple  planting  in  England. 
Many  causes  no  doubt  are  responsible,  but  not 
one,  I  venture  to  say,  having  any  solid  ground 
to  rest  upon.  The  most  common  complaint  is 
that  the  trees  are  a  long  time  in  giving  profit- 
able returns  after  planting.  This  is  really  not 
the  fault  of  the  Apple,  but  is  the  fault  of  those 


who  plant  the  trees.  Either  the  wrong  varie- 
ties have  been  planted,  or  they  have  been 
planted  by  inexperienced  hands  in  poor, 
unsuitable  soils  and  without  proper  prepara- 
tion previously.  It  may  be  that  the  trees  nave 
been  worked  on  the  wrong  stock.  This  latter 
is  more  often  the  cause  of  failure  than  many 
imagine.  It  is  so  much  the  custom  to  recom- 
mend the  Apple  to  be  worked  on  the  Paradise 
stock  indiscriminately  without  reference  to 
varieties,  resulting  in  much  disappointment 
in  many  cases ;  for  instance,  those  varieties 
which  are  known  to  be  heavy  and  consistent 
croppers,  such  as  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Allington  Pippin,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  (fee,  should  be  worked  on  the 
free  stock.  By  free  stock  is  meant  stock 
raised  from  tbe  pips  of  English  Apples,  and 
the  best  and  strongest  of  the  produce  of  these 
only  should  be  grown,  all  tbe  weakly  ones 
beine  discarded  The  result  of  working  these 
free-bearing  sorts  on  a  dwarfing  stock  like  the 
Paradise  results  in  the  tree  making  little  or  no 
wood  growth,  or  of  its  ever  developing  into  a 
lar^e  and  robust  specimen.  The  fact  of  many 
varieties  being  consistent  heavy  croppers  is 
a  safeguard  against  over  leaf  or  wood  growth, 
for  where  this  is  the  case  over  luxuriance  of 
growth  is  obviated  by  constant  cropping, 
although  grown  on  the  free  stock.  In  recom- 
mending varieties  of  Apples  for  planting  in 
small  gardens  I  do  not  think  that  the  quality 
of  the  free-bearing  properties  of  the  varieties 
receive  the  consideration  due  to  them,  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  cottage  gardens.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  possess  the  best  quality 
and  flavoured  sorts,  but  it  is  of  greater  import- 
ance to  the  labourer  to  possess  sorts  which 
are  sure  bearers,  even  if  not  of  the  highest 
excellence  as  regards  quality  and  flavour. 
Another  point  worth  noticing  amongst  Apple 
trees,  especially  in  regard  to  their  suitability 
for  planting  in  small  and  moderate  -  sized 
gardens,  is  the  precociousness  of  many  varie- 
ties in  bearing  fruit  over  others. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  any  particular 
virtue  in  this  tendency,  as  young  trees  which 
bear  heavy  crops  soon  after  planting  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  development  and  strong 
growth  of  the  tree,  still  in  some  cases  it  is 
useful  to  know  that  there  are  some  sorts  better 
adapted  for  giving  quick  returns  after  planting 
than  others. 

The  best  I  know  in  this  respect  is  Allington 
Pippin,  one  of  the  most  useful  and  fruitful 
of  recently  introduced  Apples;  Christinas 
Pearmain  is  another.  A  very  handsome  Apple 
is  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Other  good  sorts  are 
James  Grieve  (a  Scotch  Apple  of  great  excel- 
lence). Lord  Derby,  Sandringham,  and  Newton 
Wonder.  I  have  often  drawn  attention  to  the 
latter  remarkable  Apple  as  being,  in  my 
opinion,  the  very  best  late  cooking  Apple  in 
the  market  at  the  present  time.  The  tree  is  a 
robust  grower,  crops  freely  even  in  a  young 
stage,  apd  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  handsome  Apples  we  have. 
It  is  a  cross  between  the  Wellington  and 
Blenheim,  and  when  better  known  I  predict  a 
great  future  for  this  Apple. 

Those  ordering  Apples  for  cottage  gardens 
should  stipulate  for  heavy  and  constant 
croppers,  also  that  the  trees  have  been  worked 
on  the  free  stock.  Amongst  them  are  the 
following : — 

Dessert.— Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Early 
Harvest,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Irish  Peach,  James  Grieve,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Scarlet  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pear- 
main, American  Mother,  Christmas  Pearmain, 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King 
of  Tompkin's  County,  Lord  Burghley,  Margil, 


Northern  Spy,  Rosemary  Russet,  Scarlet  Noi- 
pareil,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 

Cooking  Apples  that  abe  Good  Biauh 
—Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Groav^or,  Stirli» 
Castle,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Beauty  of  k2 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Grenadier,  Stone's  ^ 
ling.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Gascoigne'i  Serf, 
ling,  P.etty  Geeson,  Sandringham.  AJftatei 
Newton  Wonder,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  W 
Late  Cooking,  Winter  Hawthornden,  im 
Northern  Greening,  Royal  Raa8et„B*itA 
Pearmain,  Seaton  House,  and  a  new  variety  of 
great  promise  King  Edward  VIL 
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THE      CHERRY. 

(Continued  from  page  278.) 

Varietiks.  —  It  is  always  advisable  to  hai 
few  varieties  as  poBsible.  The  caltivator  vUl  j 
able  to  determine  whether  earlv,  iDid-aetNB,4 
late  fruits  are  moat  suitable,  aod  act  accordiB^ 
Generally,  the  White  Heart  or  Bigarreaa  Chan 
are  most  profitable.  Some  variety,  hoverv,] 
advisable ;  each  row  or  set  of  rows  sboold  be  { 
one  sort,  so  arranged  in  their  order  of  ripeoing 
the  picking  can  &gin  at  one  end  of  the  c  ' 
and  finish  at  the  other,  to  save 
removal  of  tent,  ladders,  and  other 
The  Flemish,  May  Duke,  and  Morello  tn  u 
for  short  rows  in  corners  ;  also  as  shelter  frm 
wind  in  exposed  positions,  where  tbey  cu 
planted  twice  as  thickly  as  the  larger 
sorts. 

Early  Chsrries.— Black  :   Early  RiTerf, 
Black    Heart,    Knight's    Early    BUck.    Wyn 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,   Ludwig's  Bigarreaa, 
Heart.     Red:  May  Duke. 

Mid-Sbason.— White  ;  Kent  Bigarreaa. 
Black  Eagle.     Red  :  Royal  Duke. 

Late,— White  :  Napoleon  Bigarreaa,  Qevelfl 
Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Mezel,  Emperor  Fi 
Florence,    Windsor.      Black  :     Waterloo, 
Tartarian,  The  Noble,  Turkey  Heart.    Red 
Duke,  Flemish,  Kentish,  Morelio. 

N.B.—'*  White"  is  but  a  general  tem,«ill 
colour  of  these  Cherries  varies  from  pinktoiM 
crimson.      They  are,   however,    known  as  lUnj 
Cherries  in  contradistinction  to  the  black  udnl  ] 
varieties. 

Garden  Cherries. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  these  caa  W 
successfully  grown  :  first,  under  a  peroiM^ 
protection  of  wire  netting  as  bushes  or  W^ 
to  be  kept  low  and  pruned,  for  instance,  aa  daf 
Apple  trees.  They  should  be  planted  li  M 
apart.  Trees  two  or  three  years  old  are  tkai  '^ 
suitable,  with  the  branches  disposed  io  ij 
shaped  form.  When  such  a  plantation  ia 
with  permanent  wire  netting,  until  the 
filled  by  the  Cherry  trees,  bushes  of  Gooi 
Currants,  or  Strawberries  may  be  grown 
them  for  some  six  or  eight  years,  thoa 
both  the  land  and  the  structure  before  the 
come  into  full  bearing. 

It  is  advisable  to  prune  sarden  CherriM 
the  winter,  as  they  are  then  mooh  leaa  f 
gum.     Some  training  is  needful  to  bring 
the  requisite  shape.     When  once  this  ii 
a  shortening  of  the  side  shoots  and  the 
leaders  is  all  the  pruning  necessary.    V( 
well- ripened  fruit  can  thus  be  grown,  fit 
most  select  dessert,  and  no  trouble  need  ba 
bended  from  birds  if  the  netting  is  proper^ 
and  secured. 

In  making  a  selection  for  this  porpoea,!: 
variety  should  be  planted  between  each  trs " 
stronger  or  Heart  varieties  ;  both  the  very 
and  latest  sorts  should  be  included.  A 
pruned  bushes  are  liable  to  gum  aod  die  fraiii^^ 
attacks  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  it  iafwl^ 
have  a  small  stock  of  young  trees,  so  thatafifli'? 
can  be  filled  at  once  by  a  developed  trea  Son 
reserve  trees  being  transplanted  every  two  J** 
will  be  prepared  lor  permanent  planting  in  "• 
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rotected  are*  without  any  risk  or  loss  of  crop 
to  fint  year,  bui  the  removal  should  be  made  in 
[oTunber. 

BBREIIS    FOB    BuSH     TrVIS,    PlACBD    IN    THBIB 

Ordkb  of  Ripknino. 
YiRr  Early. — *Guigne  de  Lou  vain,   ^Guigne 
AnoDoay,  *Bel]e  d'Orl^ns,  Bigarreau  Jabaumy, 
Barly  Rivers,  ^Ludvng's  Bigarreau,  Baumann's 

ijLRLY.  —  *Knight's  Early  Black,  Frogmore 
nrreaa,  Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  ^Governor 
fSod,  *May  Duke  (Old),  ^Reine  Hortense, 
Seder's  Black,  *Belle  de  Choisy,  Elton  Heart. 
Mid-Season.— Waterloo  Heart,  ♦Royal  Duke, 
Centisli  Bigarreau,  ♦Black  Eagle,  Flemish  and 
eotiah  Red,  *£mperor  Francis,  ♦Archduke, 
UDOO  OlivA. 

Late.— ♦Cleveland  Bigarreau,  ♦Bigarreau  Napo- 
n,  *Nouvelle  Royale,  Bohemian  Black,  ♦De 
esel,  'The  Noble,  Noir  de  Schmidt,  ♦G^ant  de 
idelfingen,  Noir  de  Guben,  ♦Late  Dake  Ronalds. 
Latest.— Florence,  *Black  Tartarian,  St.  Mar- 
let'i,  ^Windsor,  ♦Morello,  Guigne  de  Winkler. 
ton  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  most  desirable 
r  pot  culture.  Gbobge  Buntabd. 


VEDALB*S    ST.    GERMAIN 
PEAR     AT     GATTON. 

08  grand  old  Pear  tree  can  still  be  seen  in 
od  condition  at  the  residence  of  Jeremiah 
liman,  Esq.^  Gatton  Park,  Surrey ;  a  reaJly 
lodold  relic,  linking  the  work  of  past  gar- 
Iters  with  the  present,  and  showing  us  tnat 
those  lon^  bygone  days  gardeners  took  equal 
ide  in  having  their  walls  clothed  with  well- 
lined  trees— objects  that  no  doubt  com- 
Mided  admiration  as  much  in  those  days  as 
By  do  in  the  present.  We  have  nothing  to 
re  us  any  guide  as  to  when  it  was  planted, 
It  in  mj  opinion  at  least  two  centuries  have 
Bed  since  that  operation  was  carried  out, 
4  tjHiay  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  space  it 
pipies.  It  generally  carries  a  good  crop  of 
Hn  fruit ;  last  season  we  gathered  between 
Br  and  five  bushels,  even  after  subjecting 
B  fruits  to  a  severe  thinning.  Many  of 
pn  weighed  over  lib.  each.  This  year 
Ifch  others  in  general  here  the  crop  was  below 
e  average,  but  we  have  had  some  fine  fruit ; 


the  one  I  am  enclosing  weighed  exactly  2lb.  |  adopted  for  carrying  off  the  superfluous  moisture, 
when  gathered.  The  present  dimensions  are '  I^«t  every  planter  avoid  the  common  error  of 
91  feet  10  inches  from  end  to  end ;  the  longest  I  buying  trees  and  sticking  them  into  holes  dug  in 
branch  48  feet ;  and  the  butt,  12  inches  from  «''»"  ^^^»  ^>1*;.  ^^^  expectation  that  they  will 
ground  level,  8  feet  8  inches,  which  no  doubt  |«~^*"^  establish   themselves  without  ^-t»*- 


fcfin^'a^tTitSn^  "^r  TH^^-^:^rain^ 

trees  in  Great  Britain,  and  m  the  opinion  of  ^^ars  under  these   conditions  they  represent  so 


many  it  occupies  first  position, 
Gatton  Park  Gardens,  W.  P.  Bound. 


PLANTING     A     SMALL 
ORCHARD. 

Though  there  may  be  nothing  very  new  to  be  said 
about  the  sarden  orchards,  there  are  scores  of  old- 
established  homesteads  yet  orchardless,  and  new 
residences  spring  into  being  every  year  round 
which  gardens  are  formed,  and  where  a  portion  of 
the  ground  may  be  well  set  aside  for  the  making  of 
an  orchard.  We  are  in  a  hurry  over  everything 
in  these  days,  even  fruit  culture,  and  with  trees 
available  on  dwarfing  stocks  that  are  guaranteed  to 
bear  fruit  in  two  or  three  years  from  propagation, 
we  see  a  spread  of  garden  and  plantation  fruit 
culture  at  the  expense  cf  permanent  orchards. 
Surely  this  should  not  be.  Quick-bearing  dwarf 
trees  are  well  enoueh  in  their  place,  but  compared 
to  permanent  standard  trees  they  are  short-lived, 
ana  the  man  who  establishes  an  orchard  does 
something  for  posterity  as  well  as  for  himself,  con- 
sidering the  time  over  which  such  trees  will  remain 
profitable  if  eiven  proper  attention.  Apart  from 
the  utility  of  the  orchard  I  never  think  it  is 


much  money  literally  thrown  away.  To  form  a 
I  good  orchard  it  is  not  enough  to  plant  trees;  they 
I  mupt  be  oared  for  and  attended  to  afterwards,  just 
!  the  same  as  any  other  plant. 

Finally,  avoid  the  mistake  of  planting  poor  trees. 
Thousands  of  specimens  are  raised  every  year  with 
thin  spindling  stems  and  sold  at  low  prices,  but  at 
any  price  they  are  dear.  It  is  far  more  economical 
to  go  to  a  respectable  nurseryman  at  the  outset, 
who  has  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  and  get  him  to 
supply  well-established  specimens,  even  if  they  cost 
more  to  begin  with. 

Soil  and  Situation. 

In  these  matters  the  intending  planter  has  often 
to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  Possibly  the 
best  site  for  a  permanent  orchard  is  a  slope  having 
a  southern  or  south-western  aspect,  but  in  any 
case  if  the  enclosure  is  exposed  to  oold  winds  a 
break  of  some  kind  should  be  planted  along  the 
open  side  as  a  means  of  protection.  The  advanta^ 
of  a  slope  is  that  frost  is  not  felt  so  severely  as  in 
a  bottom,  but  if  the  orchard  must  needs  be  formed 
in  a  low-lying  situation,  it  is  well  to  plant  late 
blooming  varieties  of  fruit.  Those  people  who 
enjoy  the  possession  of  an  ideal  fruit  soil  have 
points  in  their  favour,  but  if  the  medium  is 
reasonably  fertile  there  need  be  no  hesitation  about 


one  ucinw  or  tne  orcnara  i  never  tninfc  it  is  a  ,  v^ — \. — ^.j-.^ ««>.«..«, ^ -w^..  ^ -^  ..ww.-~w. .- 

robbery  of  garden  space  to  acquire  a  part  of  it  for   Pla°<'>°«»  »*  due  attention  is  paid  to  drainage  and 

"i^i  *..  .'  .^  .  ,1   t.nrk«*rtiirrH     mill  i  vat  lAn     KAtrk*>£kkan/i  In     tOAT.      AYTkA. 

an  orchard,   because    the   latter   has  a  singular 
beauty  of  its  own. 

The  Beginner's  Faults. 

I  would  warn  intending  planters  against  errors 

which  frequently  lead  to  loss  and  disappointment. 

Suitability  of  site  is  often  overlooked,  and  standard 

treed  intended  to  form  an  orchard  are  planted  in 


I  thorough  cultivation  beforehand.  In  fact,  expe- 
rience teaches  me  that  the  soil  is  often  blamed  for 
neglect  and  slipshod  methods  on  the  part  of 
cultivators. 

Experience  has  also  taught  me  that  the  quickest 
and  best  way  of  establishing  a  permanent  orchard 
is  to  plant  trees  on  land  that  is  under  spade  culti- 

vation,  and  to  keep  it  so  for  the  first  few  years, 

positions  Inhere  they  are  exposed  to  cold  sweeping  after  which  it  may  be  laid  down  to  grass.  By 
winds  and  without  a  thought  to  providing  any  adopting  this  system  the  ground  between  the  trees 
means  of  shelter.  Bad  drainage  is  another  cause  may  be  utilised  for  a  few  years  for  growing 
of  failure,  and  it  is  disappointing  to  find  a  few  i  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  or  it  may  be  planted 


years  after  the  trees  are  planted  that  the  soil  is 
cold,  water-logged,  and  wants  draining.  These 
points  should  be  ascertained  before  a  start  is  made. 


with  Strawberries  or  bush  fruits,  such  as  Goose- 
berries and  Currants.  Let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  fruit  trees  are  the  chief  con- 


aud  if  the  situation  is  low  and  the  land  does  not  |  sideration,  and  there  must  be  no  hesitation  about 
drain   itself  naturally,   proper  means   should    be  |  forfeiting  other  crops  when  the  former  demand 

the  space.  On  no  account  must  the 
roots  be  interfered  with  by  planting 
close  up  to  the  stems.  If  for  an}'  par- 
ticular reason  it  is  neceseary  to  plant 
the  trees  on  grass  land,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  the  turf  should  be  removed 
from  round  the  stems  for  several  feet» 
and  not  be  allowed  to  grow  for  a  few 
years  till  the  trees  are  well  established. 
When  the  time  comes  for  seedins 
down  the  orchard  or  letting  the  turf 
grow  up  to  the  stems  of  the  trees,  let 
there  m  no  growth  of  rank  grass,  but 
keep  the  herbage  down  to  a  short, 
close  pasture  by  feeding  it  off  with 
sheep. 

The  question  of  manuring  when  pre- 
paring the  ground  before  planting  must 
also  be  considered,  and  this  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conditions.  When  old  pasture 
land  is  turned  up  for  orchard  planting 
manure  is  rarely  necessary,  but  if  the 
ground  is  at  all  poor  it  may  be  applied, 
though  I  do  not  advise  placing  it  under- 
neath the  roots  of  the  trees,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  mulch  on  the  surface,  as  this 
indaces  the  fibres  to  work  in  an  upward 
rather  than  a  downward  direction.  In 
preparing  land  for  planting  I  am  strongly 
in  favour  of  bastard  trenching,  which, 
of  course,  consists  of  turning  over  the 
top  spit  of  soil  and  breaking  up  the 
sub-soil  to  the  depth  of  another  foot 
or  so,  but  keeping  it  in  its  former 
piAiition,  not  bringing  it  to  the  surface. 
Whether  the  whole  of   the  ground  is 
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being  dug  over  or  on\j  the  atationR  for  the  tr«e«, 

tbia  method  m&j  be  put  ioto  prftciice. 

Planting. 
I  have  already  pomt«d  out  how  the  ground 
between  the  trees  may  be  profitably  used  for  the 
firat  few  years,  and  may  say  here  that  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  pra<!tice  of  planting  trees  at  double 
the  ordinary  thicknegB  with  tbo  idea  of  thimiitig 
I  hem  out  when  they  overcrowd  each  other.  Few 
people  have  the  courage  to  cut  down  a  fruit  tree 

C-'j  when  it  has  arrived  at  a  profitable  state  of 
ring,  and  oonBeqUently  the  uc-cegaary  thinning 
IS  never  done,  and  the  orchard  ia  practically 
ruined.  Generally  speaking,  autumn  la  the  best 
time  for  planting  £ruU  trees  provided  the  ho  11  is 
workable,  but  if  it  cannot  be  done  at  this  time  it 
may  well  be  delayed  till  February »  It  ia  never 
advisable  to  have  fruit  iree^  on  order  when  we  are 
hable  to  apeUa  of  severe  froat,  as  they  may  have 
to  remain  out  of  the  ground  for  many  weeks  atid 
therefore  aufFer. 

A  apace  of  30  feet  in  all  di  recti  ona  ahould  be 
allowed  between  Applea,  Peara,  and  Cherries,  and 
even  more  in  the  case  of  very  vigorous  vanetiea. 
Plums  will  clo  well  at  24  feet  apart,  and  common 
varietiea  of  this  fruit  or  Damaona  planted  on  the 
boundary  for  shelter  may  be  arranged  at  15  feet 
apart.  The  preparation  of  the  stations  is  not  an 
mtrjc^te  buainess,  but  it  should  be  performed  with 
proper  eare.  Having  marketl  out  the  position  of 
every  tree  with  a  stake,  shovel  out  broad,  shallow 
holes  that  will  readily  accommodate  the  roota  when 
spread  out  horizon Lally,  Deep  planting  should  be 
avoided  in  all  caaea,  and,  after  cutting  back  any 
long  tap -roota  and  placing  the  trees  in  poaition, 
about  3  inchea  of  the  beai  aoil  ahould  be  carefully 
worked  over  the  fibrea,  I  have  found  wood  aabes 
and  burnt  refuse  to  be  very  good  for  working  into 
the  soil  placed  over  the  roots,  as  this  material 
eneouragea  su  rf ace-  rooti  o  g.  Plan  ti  og  should  al  w  ay  a 
be  done  at  a  time  when  the  aotl  is  dry  enough  to 
allow  firm  treading  down  without  being  sticky,  and 
some  support  is  necessary  for  standard  trees  directly 
they  are  planted.  A  simple  method  is  to  fix  a 
etrong  upright  stake  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  and 
twi«t  a  couple  of  hay -bands  round  the  atom  and 
faaten  them  to  the  stakes*  Theae  are  generally 
suthcient  to  keep  the  treea  in  poaitlon  tlU  they 
have  got  bold  at  the  roots,  and  the  hay-bands  do 
not  injure  the  bark.  If  the  trees  are  furnished 
with  good  heads  and  are  planted  in  the  autqmn 
the  leading  ahoota  may  be  shortened  back  the 
following  apring,  but  if  the  planting  is  not  done 


till  the  latter  season  the  trees  can  be  allowed  to 
grow  for  a  season  without  being  shortened  back* 
It  is  always  well  to  mulch  treea  on  the  surface 
after  planting  with  decayed  manure,  or,  if  the  eoil 
ia  Hob  and  fertile,  loose  stable  litter  will  aerve  the 
purpose  of  preaerving  the  moiature  and  protecting 
the  roots.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  surface 
ahould  be  quite  level  after  the  completion  of  the 
planting  operations,  but  in  exceptional  caaea,  where 
the  soil  is  of  stiff  clay,  it  is  aometimea  advisable  to 
plant  on  the  surface  and  mound  the  aoil  over  the 
roots.  Thla  method  of  planting  la  adopted  with 
great  succesa  on  the  retentive  soil  in  some  parts  of 
the  Weatd  of  Kent, 

Selecteon  of  Variktjx8. 

It  ifi  for  the  planter  himself  to  decide  whether 
his  small  orchard  is  to  be  one  confined  entirely  of 
Apples  or  a  mixture  of  this  fruit,  together  with 
Pears  and  Plums,  I  do  not  ad  viae  planting  Cherries 
in  mixed  orcharda,  forj  though  the  fruit  is  luscious 
and  acceptable,  uulesa  Cherries  are  grown  in  suffi. 
dent  quantity  to  merit  the  e^cpenae  of  tending 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  greater  portion  of  it  will 
be  devoured  by  birda.  As  a  rule,  the  owner  of  a 
small  orchard  wants  variety  and  suceea^ion.  He 
wants  some  Apples  for  cooking  and  others  for 
deaaert,  and  varietiea  for  early  u«e  and  others  for 
keeping,  so  he  rauat  eelect  accordingly.  At  the 
^sme  time  he  must  grow  varieties  that  are  suitable 
for  forming  standards,  bearing  in  mind  that  an 
orchard  ia  an  institution  expected  to  go  on  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Out  of  the  great  host  of  varie- 
tiea in  cultivation  I  append  the  names  of  a  pelectlon 
suitable  for  the  purpoae  we  have  in  view  : — 

A pple*, — Earlydessert:  l>evonahirBQuarrenden, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Irish  Peach,  Lady 
Sudeley,  and  American  Mother,  Keepers,  dessert : 
Allington  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  ^turmer  Pippin,  and 
AlWa  Everlasting.  Early  culinary:  Dncheaa  of 
Oldenburg,  Domino,  and  Lord  0  roa venor.  Keepers : 
Lord  Derby,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Warner*s  Kitg, 
Cellini,  Ndwton  Wonder,  Weill ogton,  Bram ley's 
Seedling,  and  Bismarck* 

/'eciTif.^Hardy  and  suitable  fororchar  da:  Beurrt^ 
deCapiaumont,  Fertility,  Hessle,  Jargonelle,  Jersey 
(Iratiolir  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 

/^^wm«. —Rivers'  Karly  Prolific,  Monarch,  The 
Czar,  (ireen  Gage,  Pond^a  Seedling,  and  Victnria. 
Dfiwfcjmi^.  — Farleigh  Prolifio  and  Bradlej'a  King. 
In  giving  the  above  selection  it  is  obvious  that 
many  excellent  varieties  are  omitted,  and  the  liat 
may  be  readily  supplemented  or  curtailed.  Before 
planting  fruit  I  always  think  it  a  good  plan  to 
make  obaervations  in  the  near  locality  and  note 
the  varietiea  that  aucceed.  By  doing  this  and 
selecting  accordingly  disappointment  may  often  be 
avoided,  because  m  the  case  of  most  fruits  certain 
varieties  have  a  habit  of  doing  better  in  one 
locality  than  in  another,  though  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reason  why  thia  ahould  be  the 
case.  Finally,  let  me  aay  that  the  individual  who 
is  reaponsible  for  the  establishment  of  a  good, 
though  perhaps  a  small,  orchard  does  some  thing 
for  himself,  and  increases  the  value  of  bis  property. 


CRINUM  MOOREl 
Appaeintlv  the  past  wet  aumiuer  hts  tuird  u, 
constitution  of  thia  Crinnm  remark ablj  irell,  lor  I 
dowered  much  better  than  in  any  prerioaim 
and  at  the  time  the  photograph  wss  ukeu  niti 
proud  and  lujcu  riant  posaeaaor  of  six  fias  ipki 
One  of  these,  however,  was  uoforlaastelj  I   ' 
oS  by  accident  when  the  camera  was  being  bi 
into  play.     It  ia  a  single  bulb,  planted  tboa! 
years  ago  against  the  south-east  wall  oi  aTv. 
in  a  conalderable  depth  of  light,  rich  aoil,    Hmfl 
baa  grown  apace  and  produced  annnailj  4  tsI  ' 
of  handsome  glossy  leaves,  but  usasliy  only  \ 
spike  {rarely  two),  and  this  so  late  in  the  iDim 
that  it  has  been  lyuickly   ruined  by  frott 
year,  doubtless  inttuenced  by  the  ejtlra  iiddi 
moisture,  the  flowers  were  practically  sIloTwi 
the  middle  of  September,  a  much  more  tstiifu 
result  in  every  way*    In  memory  of  m  muohli 
there  now  remains  a  single  seed-pod  only,  but  fi 
this  I  hope  to  raise  a  few  seedlings  in  duec 
It  seema  to  me  that  the  unusually  Sua  flovei 
thla  Crioum  afforda  a  hint  aa  to  the  imvuitjl 
plenty  of  water  all  through  the  summer  maotf 
and  I  shall  be   careful  to    give  atteniioD  to  4 
point  In  future.     I  may  add  that  a  goodly  httM 
aahea  and  peat  is  piled  over  the  dorm  ant  bnlfi 
winter,  and  the  new  growth  sheltered  fromra 
and  late  frosts  with  a  few  evergreen  bouRlii. 
raldijig,  KtriL  S.  (J,  Rm 

ALLIUM  MARQAKITACEITM, 
Thb  Alliums  are  increasing  in  favoor,  lbs  id 
due  lion  of  some  new  species  having  broogbt  if 
more  into  promloence  of   late  years,    Apitt  1 
their  odour^not  very  pronounced,  by  tb«  wiyj 
some    specle?}^ — many    are    of    contiaerablfi 
though  there  are  also  some  of  no  garden  I 
whatever       In    the    remarkably    inta resting  i 
beautiful  earden  of  Mr.  W.   D. 'RobiuMJudJ^' 
at  Orchard  too,  Caatle  Douglas,  N,B.,  I  camei 
one  in  the  course  of  last  summer  which  1 1 
seen  before,  and  undeacribed  in  current  1 
reference.     This  ia    A.     margaritaceum,  ft  I 
European  species.     It  ia  unlike  almoat  inj  I 
in  general  cultivation,  and  is,  although  mmi 
white  aa  one  would  like,  of  some  value  either! 
group  in  the  border  or   on    rough   rockwoM 
better  still,  for  planting  in  the  gran.    It|* 
about   1  foot  high  at  Orchard  ton,  beariaiji 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

LILIUM    SZOVITZIANUM. 

A    LTHOUGH  not  taken  when  at  the  zenith 

/%  of  its  beauty  the  accompanying  repro- 

/  V        duotion  of  a  group  of  L.  ezoviizianum 

Z ^       gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  how  well  it 

/  \_  flowered  this  year  in  spite  of  the 
un  favourable  con  d  i  tiona  pre  vai  1 1  ng. 
Alt  the  six  bulbs  composing  the  ^roup  aent  up  a 
aingle  healthy  spike  (I  have  not  hitherto  had  more 
than  one  from  any  of  them),  the  best  carrying 
fiftf^en  perfectly  developed  flowera.  I  think  tbitt 
ia  one  of  the  moat  aatisfactory  Lilies  ri  cultivation, 
though  it  takes  a  year  or  two  to  establish  itself, 
and  I  ahould  certainly  choose  it  if  unfortunately 
restricted  to  one  single  apeciea.  Ita  only  drawback 
Is  its  Bomewhat  powerful  and  peculiar  smell, 
though,  personally ,  I  do  not  object  to  this^  in  fact 
I  rather  like  it. 
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b«dt  of  smal],  creamy  flowers.  The  heads  are 
about  2  inches  across.  The  leaves  were  over  when 
I  saw  the  plants,  as,  like  many  other  Garlics,  A. 
margaritaoeum  loses  these  before  the  plant  is  fully 
in  flower.  I  find  from  the  '*  Index  Kewensis"  that 
this  Allium  is  described  in  Sibthorp  and  Smith's 
"Flora  Grseca,"  but  I  have  not  access  to  that  work 
here  at  present.  The  bulbs  are  of  a  pretty  silvery 
appearance,  and  the  ppeoifio  name  probably  refers 
to  this  feature. 
Caraethom,  by  Dumfries,  N,B.        S.  Arnott. 


GRAPES  AND   MELONS  IN 
THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Grape  introduced  the 
Channel  Islands  as  a  fruit-srowmg  district  to  the 
English  markets,  and  it  iUustrates  in  a  striking 
Banner  how  pregnant  with  big  results  are  some- 
times those  matters  which  appear  of  small  im- 
portance at  the  moment.  In  a  little  book  entitled 
"Culture  of  the  Vine  under  Glass,"  by  W.  A. 
Crousaz,  published  in  Guernsey  in  1873,  the  last 
sbipier  is  called  "Remarks  on  Expor- 
tation." Mr.  Crousaz  was  really  the 
f^her  of  the  fruit-growing  industry  as 
ftf  as  the  Channel  Islands  are  concerned, 
for  it  was  he  who,  seeing  Grapes  fit  for 
(he  London  market,  set  about  sur- 
mounting  the  di£Bculties  of  delivering 
them.  Had  it  not  been  for  him  the 
nrogress  of  the  industry  would  at  least 
Bsve  been  delayed  years.  We  have 
nihered  the  following  facts  from  Mr. 
UDoaaz's  book. 

Inception  of  thb  Industry. — About 
1S47  a  small  quantity  of  Grapes  was 
csDt  to  Coven t  Garden  Market.  In 
the  same  year  a  range  of  houses  with 
boilers   and    pipes    was    erected   as  a 

Elation.  Tbe  third  season  after 
ing  (1850)  the  crop  was  about  5001b. 
^he  principal  exporter  declined  to 
purchase,  the  quantity  being  too  large, 
and  farther  declared  such  a  crop  could 
not  be  disposed  of  at  any  price. 
The  only  alternative  was  to  sell  m  the 
local  market,  but  this  proved  a  failure. 
8o,  after  all,  it  was  decided  to  try 
CoTent  Garden.  But  the  mail-boat's 
nt  dt^lined  to  enter  these  goods,  as 
mails  and  passengers  alone  were 
ved,  and  not  cargo.  The  exporter 
noined  that  the  Grapes  should  be 
(whatever  the  consequences  might 
land  a  boat  was  hired,  the  fruit 
beneath  the  seats,  and  then, 
j;  to  the  steam-packet,  the  packages 
grapes  were  quietly  handed  over  the 
id  Uie  ship  and  placed  out  of  sight 
1  the  crew  were  busily  engaged  with 
JDgers'  luffgage  and  mail-baas.  But  each  retum- 
I mail-boat l>rought  strict  orders  that  fruit  should 
I  be  shipped  unless  cleared  through  the  Customs. 
'  I  was  overcome  bv  providing  a  printed  form 
)h  bad  to  be  signed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
la  magistrate  ofthe  Royal  Court  (fee  29.  fid. ),  and 
CD  complete  taken  to  the  Custom  House  officials, 
^'is  disappointing  to  read  that  after  so  much 
llsrmination  the  season  closed  with  a  loss,  and 
|f  to  prices  Mr.  Crousaz  says  :  "  Arrived  at  Covent 
ieo,  the  fruit  realised  very  little  money,  and 
>  little  was  a  long  time  coming.'''  The  season 
61  yielded  a  heavier  crop ;  Covent  Garden  was 
lin  resorted  to,  and  the  same  ordeal  gone  through, 
^   b  prices  were  not  remunerative. 

In  1852  still  finer  crops  were  produced,  and 
wvent  Garden  prices  were  rather  better.  So, 
wMQ  the  forced  crops  were  disposed  of  and  cold 
•ouse  Grapes  were  ripe,  growers,  who  hitherto 
Aid  not  known  how  to  turn  theirs  into  cash,  were 
•noised  to  try  London.  Mr.  Crousaz  here  points 
ont  that  only  the  choicest  portion  of  the  crop  was 
^ported,  the  result  being  that  the  demand  for 
Gaemsey  Grapes  increased,  and  nearly  3  tons  were 
^^^ported  in  1855.  So,  we  see,  selection  and  grading 
^•w  not  overlooked  in  those  days,  though  some 


growers  of  the  present  foolishly  treat  these  matters 
with  contempt.  In  1857  4  tons  were  sent ;  in  1858, 
4^  tons,  with  good  prices  for  first-class  fruit ;  in 
1859,  fi  tons  ;  and  in  I860,  7  tons  were  sent,  and 
the  demand  for  good  Grapes  had  increased.  This 
justified  the  erection  of  more  greenhouses.  In  1861, 
9  tons,  and  in  the  following  year  12  tons,  were 
shipped,  with  steady  prices  for  good  fruit.  In  1863 
a  fair  quantitv  was  grown,  but  owing  to  shippers 
and  salesmen  havinff  so  increased,  the  market  was 
occasionally  glutted,  and  prices  were  consequently 
less.  The  regulating  of  the  market  was  now  out 
of  the  question.  It  was  feared  this  state  of  things 
would  diminish  the  value  of  the  fruit ;  so  the 
original  exporter  visited  Paris,  hoping  to  find  a 
market  there,  but  the  prices  would  not  have  been 
remunerative,  and  the  quantities  required  were 
too  insignificant  to  justify  the  attempt. 

FoBMKB  Quantities.— In  1864  the  quantity  sent 
was  12  tons,  and,  other  fruit  being  scarce,  steady 
prices  were  obtained.  In  1865  the  prices  were  not 
so  good,  good  Grapes  selling  at  9a.  per  lb.,  the 
depreciation  being  attributed  to  glutted  markets. 
In  1866  about  16  tons  were  sent,  good  prices  being 
realised  from  the  oommencement  of  the  season, 


much  lighter,  as  216  houses  only  produced  16)  tons» 
whereas  200  houses  the  previous  season  produced 
21  i  tons.  Since  the  publishinff  of  Mr.  Crousaz's  book 
Grape  culture  has  gone  ahead ;  but  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  know  the  quantity  exported,  as  the  growers ' 
nearly  all  consign  directly  to  the  British  markets. 

ViNB  BoRDEBS. — The  Vines  in  the  Channel 
Islands  were  formerly  nearly  all  in  outside  borders. 
Muscats  and  all  others  were  treated  so.  Now^ 
however,  many  are  planted  in  inside  borders. 
Some  houses  have  arched  walls,  so  as  to  allow  ». 
free  passage  for  the  roots  to  either  inside  oroutside- 
borders,  but  the  majority  are  still  outside.  Wheoi 
Grapes  were  first  cultivated  for  market,  and  since^ 
borders  in  many  cases  were  much  too  deep.  Then» 
later,  many  growers  troubled  little  how  the  border 
was  made ;  but  now  more  care  is  taken  in  this* 
matter,  and  nearly  all  methods  have  been  tried- 
The  English  horticultural  Press  has  been  closely 
read  by  the  local  grower,  and  he  has  tested  nearly^ 
everything  suffgested,  from  carrion  to  hot- water- 
pipes,  in  the  t^rder ;  both  of  these  he  has  long; 
since  abandoned. 

ViNEBiES. — Formerly  lean-to  houses  were  con4 
sidered  best,  but  now  large  span -roofed  houses  arel 
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selling  at  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  per  lb.  These  prices  con- 
tinued till  the  month  of  Augtist,  and,  owing  to 
scarcity  of  other  good  fruit,  prices  were  maintained 
throughout  the  season. 

In  1867  the  season  opened  well,  but  owing  to  an 
over  supply  the  prices  did  not  hold  firm.  In 
many  instances  good  Grapes,  after  remaining  some 
days  on  hand,  were  sold  for  fid.  and  8d.  per  lb. 
Mr.  Crousaz  here  quotes  a  market  report,  which 
states  *' that  from  the  number  of  houses  recently 
built  and  in  course  of  construction,  the  quantity  of 
Grapes  will  considerably  increase  and  prices 
probably  fall ;  and  that,  as  the  English,  and 
particularly  tbe  Scotch,  are  developing  this  branch 
of  fruit  culture  to  a  large  extent,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  many  towns  will  cease  drawing  their 
supplies  from  London." 

The  total  quantities  exported  after  1867  are  not 
given,  but  referring  to  the  season  1871  it  is  stated 
that  the  quantity  sold  by  one  salesman  was  21^  tons, 
independently  of  what  was  sold  elsewhere.  In 
1872  the  prices  were  very  satisfactory.  Early 
cold  house  Grapes  obtained  Is.  9d.  to  23.  per  lb., 
choice  fruit  even  higher.  Grapes  of  inferior 
quality  made  as  much  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
best  had  done  in  1871.     The  crop,  however,  was 


most  in  favour.  A  larger  area  of  land  can  thus  be 
covered  at  less  expense  than  with  the  lean-to. 
Considerable  expense  in  wall  building  is  thu» 
avoided.  Of  course,  more  piping  and  heavier 
firing  are  required,  for  the  solid  walls  of  the 
lean-to  keep  warmth  better  in  cold,  wintry- 
weather. 

Varibtibs. — Nearly  all  new  varieties  have  becD 
tried  as  they  appeared.  The  majority,  however, 
have  proved  failures  so  far  as  suitability  to  market 
culture  is  concerned.  The  following  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  standard  sorts  grown  in  the 
islands  :  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroo,  Appley 
Towers,  and  Canon  Hall  Muscat.  This  last  is  not 
yet  largely  grown,  but  many  good  growers  consider 
the  local  conditions  as  being  peculiarly  suited  to- 
this  variety,  and  hold  that,  space  for  space,  it 
will  be  among  the  most  profitable  Grapes.  If  the 
hope  is  borne  out  by  results,  there  is  no  doubt 
Canon  Hall  will  find  plenty  of  growers  ready  U> 
take  up  its  culture.  At  present  the  majority  view 
it  somewhat  as  a  **  will-o'-the-wisp  variety." 

Planting.— Formerly  the  canes  were  planted 
much  too  thickly  (in  some  cases  15  inches  apart),, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  fiuit  grown  was 
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of  poor  quality,  and  as  the  Vines  aged  so  the 
quality  was  worse.  Now,  however,  in  the  majority 
of  oases  this  evil  has  been  corrected  ;  more  space 
•is  afforded  each  cane,  although  many  say  that 
more  room  still  is  required.  But  the  grower  has 
to  consider  this  with  the  present  prices  of  Grapes. 
He  must  have  a  fair  crop  of  Grapes  or  the  vinery 
will  not  pay  ;  indeed,  the  prices  of  inferior  grades 
liave  already  fallen  so  low  that  they  leave  no  profit 
"to  the  producer,  so  that  in  many  cases  the  Vines 
have  been  cut  out  and  the  houses  turned  over  to 
Tomato  culture.  This  winter  (1902)  many  more 
vineries  were  about  to  undergo  the  same  treat- 
ment.    Without  doubt  this  is  a  wise  course  as  far 


and  it  is  now  not  unusual  to  hear  of  a  Melon  crop 
beine  a  failure  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned. 

When  Melons  were  first  started  many  growers 
used  to  allow  one  plant  to  cover  a  good  roof  space 
by  taking  several  shoots  from  it.  This  is  still 
favoured  by  some,  but  the  majority  now  prefer 
single  or  double-stemmed  plants  with  the  iaea  of 
getting  a  small  number  of  fruits  on  each,  and 
gathering  a  crop  rapidly  so  as  to  allow  time  for  a 
second  planting.  In  favour  of  the  extension 
system  it  is  argued  that  the  greater  energy  of  the 
pUint  promises  better  **  setting,"  and  that  if  the 
plants  remain  healthy  their  fruiting  season  is 
longer ;  but  the  risk  is  that  the  stem  may  canker 
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■as  the  grower  is  consemed,  for  the  only  use  of 
inferior  Grapes  is  that  they  occasionally  have  been 
the  means  of  introducing  a  new  retailing  customer, 
who  may  ultimately  become  a  bu^'er  of  the  best 
Article.     Though  this  is  poor  satisfaction  to  the 

grower  of  inferior  Grapes,  it  will  be  beneficial  if  it 
elps  to  increase  the  retail  market. 

The  Melon. 

The  cultivation  of  Melons  for  market  purposes 
was,  we  believe,  practically  introduced  into  the 
Channel  Islands  by  Mr.  James  Davis,  at  one  time 
gardener  to  the  Kev.  J.  Watson,  at  La  Favorita, 
St.  Martin's,  Guernsey.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  new  branch  of  the  industry  small  houses  with 
sharp  pitched  roofs  and  plenty  of  piping  were 
employed,  and  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  grower.  As  time  went  on  larger  span-roofed 
houses  were  planted  with  Melons,  and  the  plants 
trained  up  trellises  almost  as  with  Tomatoes. 
While  small  houses  had  a  good  arrangement  for 
bottom  heat,  the  larger  spans  had  no  such  pro- 
vision. Heavy  crops  were  produced  by  either 
eystem  ;  for  very  early  gathering  the  small  house 
is  better.  Melons  are  still  largely  grown,  and  in 
many  instances  very  profitably,  though  now  the 
profits  are  less  than  formerly.  The  varieties 
ffrown  are  several,  and  many  new  ones  are  tried, 
nut  most  are  the  same  as  those  first  grown  by  Mr. 
Davis,  without  doubt  a  selected  form  of  the  old 
<i  olden  Perfection. 

In  the  years  following  the  introduction  of  Melon 
culture  for  market  a  good  profit  could  be  relied 
upon.  Prices  were  hit{h  ana  very  steady,  but  as 
more  growers  began  the  prices  commenced  to  fall, 


at  the  soil  level,  whereas  with  the  single  or  double 
leader  system  the  risk  is  much  less,  as  the  life  of 
the  plant  is  only  half  as  long.  Anything  which 
tends  to  reduce  the  risk  in  a  Melon  crop  is  looked 
upon  with  favour  by  the  Channel  Islanders,  as  the 
margin  of  profit  is  very  different  now  to  the  days 
when  a  Kood  Melon  would  make  59.  to  89.  at  the 
end  of  June,  as  was  the  case  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago.  Those  were,  of  course,  the  early  days 
of  Melon  culture  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

A  Channel  Island  Grower. 


CHOOSING    APPLE   TREES. 

There  are  many  different  pleasures  connected 
with  fruit  growing — the  choice  of  varieties  and  of 
trees  of  these  varieties,  the  planting  and  pruning 
of  the  trees,  watching  the  fruit  grow,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  gathering  the  fruit.  It  is  the  first  of 
these  we  are  principally  concerned  with  here,  and, 
pleasure  though  it  is,  it  needs  no  little  thought  and 
judsroent.  Probably  all  of  us  have  trees  in  our 
garden  that  we  would  not  plant  if  we  had  our  time 
over  again.  We  have  bought  our  experience,  and 
this  tells  us  that  such  and  such  varieties  are  either 
not  adapted  to  our  soil  or  are  not  such  good  sorts 
as  we  might  have  for  quality  or  productiveness,  or 
both.  When  we  are  planting  an  Apple  tree  we 
are  putting  something  into  the  garden  which  we 
shall  probably  never  do  away  with  if  it  continues 
healthy  and  fairly  productive,  and  as  we  shall  have 
to  look  at  it,  and  possibly  consume  the  fruit  from 
it  lor  years  to  come,  we  cannot  exercise  too  much 
I  care  in  deciding  what  to  plant.     This  article  is 


intended  to  give  a  few  useful  hints  to  those  baying 
fruit  trees  — more  especially  Apple  trees— this 
planting  season. 

Unfortunately,  the  fruit  tree  catalogues  are  do! 
the  help  to  the  intending  purchaser  that  they 
might  be.     The  nurserymen  publish  what  they  otll 
select  lists  of  Apples ;  it  may  be  from  50  to  200 
varieties,  and,  having  included  any  given  variety, 
they  seem  to  hold  a  brief  for  that  particular  Apple 
as  for  all  the  others,  and  its  good  points  are  ill 
mentioned — often  exaggerated — and  nothing  aid 
about  its  defects.     When  a  man  praises  everything 
we  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  his  com- 
mendation.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  eee  an 
Apple  described  in  one  list  as  one  of  the 
best  and  omitted  altogether  from  another 
list.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  perfect  Apple 
has  yet  been  raised.    Every  Apple  eeemi 
to  have  some  failing,  more  or  lees  in- 
portant,  and,  if  catalogues  should  men- 
tion these,  we  should  be  helped  in  ov 
choice    of    varieties    for  our  particolar 
^A       conditions.      If  our  soil  was  a  wet  ooe, 
^^H       for  instance,  we  should  not  be  led  into 
MB       planting    Wellington     (syn.    Dumelow*! 
mlM       Seedling  or   Normanton  Wonder),  Lord 
iSutfield,  Mannington's   Pearmaio,  Cofi 
Orange  Pippin,  Devonshire  Qoarreoden, 
King  of  Tompkins'  County,  or  Norfolk 
Beaufin  if  the  catalogues  told  us  that 
these   varietiea  did    especially  badly  in 
such  a  soil,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
mention  this  fact  about  these  particolar 
varieties ;   neither  do  they  tell  oa  that 
Blenheim   Orange  as  a  standard  ahadei 
more  ground  than  almost  any  other  lort, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  planted  in 
a  garden ;    that   King  of    the  Fipptoi, 
which  is  00  much  praised  for  its  good 
looks,    is    somewhat    flavourless   nnka 
(rrown  in  a  warm  situation  ;  that  Uaii 
Prince    Albert    and    Stirling  CaeUe  ii 
most  soils  fruit  so  heavily  on  the  Pandiie 
stock  that  they  make  little  growth,  aod 
should,   therefore,   be   on   Crab  stocka; 
that  Bramley's  Seedling,  Striped  Beaufin, 
and    Emperor    Alexander    grow    very 
strongly  in   good    soil,  and  are  a  loof 
time  becoming  fruitful  unless  well  root- 
pruned  ;    that    Old    Nonpareil,   MirpI, 
Siurmer  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  and  (^na 
Harvey  are  such  feeble  growers  that  ihej 
should  be  planted  in  very  good  soil ;  « 
that  Cornish  Gilli flower.  Northern  Spy, 
and    Bess    Pool    are  shy   bearers    at    an^  tima 
These  instances  might  be  extended  indefiDitely, 
but  enough  ha«  been  said  to  show  that  nurserymeo 
do  not  tell  us  everything  they  know,  and  thst, 
having  put  the  tree  in  their  catalopfues,  aa  a  nili 
they  act  on  the  principle  of  nil  vvfi  bonum.    Then 
are  many  sorts  which  might  well  drop  out  of  tbi 
catalogues  altogether,  and  nurserymen  would  bi 
only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  reduce  their  enorooui 
stocks  of  trees,  while  the  perplexity  of  the  intend- 
ing purchaser  would  be  to  that  extent  lessened. 

Now  it  would  be  rash  on  my  part,  or  on  the 
part  of  anyone  else,  to  tell  anyone  what  Apples  be 
should  plant.  Let  a  man  tell  me  what  he  waoU 
to  phint,  and  what  his  conditions  are,  and  then  I 
may  be  able  to  give  him  some  advice  which  my 
save  him  making  mistakes.  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  sorts  which  are  the  best  for  one  penoo 
are  the  best  for  another.  Ooe  wants  dewert 
Apples  for  the  spring,  another  for  Christmas ;  ooe 
wants  handsome  Apples  to  set  off"  the  table,  another 
wants  the  best  for  the  kitchen.  We  see  handwiM 
Apples  at  shows,  and  at  once  think  how  much«e 
should  like  to  grow  those  same  sorts,  not  knoviog 
at  all  how  these  fine  Apples  have  been  arowu- 
perhaps  on  a  wall,  or  in  the  most  favourable  eitoa- 
tion  possible,  neither  of  which  conditions  ther 
would  have  in  our  gardens.  Some  of  theee  v^ 
beautiful  Apples  we  see  are  quite  ordinary  to  loot 
at  unless  grown  in  the  sunniest  aspect  J****^'*^ 
a  warm  mellow  soil.  Similarly  some  of  the  ddw 
dessert  Apples  need  very  good  conditions,  notooiy 
to  bring  them  to  perfection,  but  to  make  tM» 
thrive  at  all.  Newtown  Pippin  is  a  case ^^V^ 
an  Apple  which  needs  a  very  good  summer  m  tw 
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«oootry  to  come  to  perfection,  even  in  the  most 
^voarable  position.     We  must  tirat  make  ap  our 


acceptable,  bat  the  foliage  assumes  such  brilliant 
tints  that  one  could  not  wish  for  anything 


mind  what  purpose  we  want  the  Apple  to  serve,  '  better  for  decoration.  Eubus  laciniatiis  is  a 
not  only  whether  as  cooking,  dessert,  or  double-  delightful  plant  for  covering  arches,  as  the 
l^arpose  Apple,  but  what  season  w-e  want  it  for.   illustration  well  shows,  or  for  training  over 

Vthlt"^  i°li£f/Vnn?^^^^^  *°d  old  tree  stun-.ps.     It  also  fruits 

^  ^vL^^r!rj;L^fe^^^^  i  more  freely  than  most  of  the  Blackberries.    A 


The  sell 

elastic  than __^j.._, rr— 

which  is  at  its  best  for  cooking  in  March  is  probably  r^^'^®^^®®'/    ^         •*.        ^.u  ^    i.      u 

«)0d  in  November  also,  though  not  perhaps  of  its  !  correspondent    wntes    that    he   has  not  met 

fall  flavour  ;  but  it  is  very  rare  for  a  dessert  Apple  with  much  success  with  the  American  vane- 
to  be  really  at  its  best  for  more  than  a  couple  of  ties,  and  does  not  recommend  them,  but  K. 
months, 


flowers.  Strawberries  that  fruit  in  April  would 
give  a  crop  in  July,  and  May-fruiting  plants  in 
August,  and  even  later,  if  desired,  by  planting  for 
that  purpose.     But  for  later  supplies  the 

Alpike  Section 
is  the  most  valuable.  The  alpine  Strawberries,  of 
which  there  are  now  some  excellent  varieties, 
should  receive  more  attention.  They  can  be 
grown  without  the  trouble  forced  plants  entail, 
and  even  a  small  garden  may  be  made  interesting^. 


increase 
are  not 


I,    though    very    favourable    storage    may   laciniatus  is  an  exception,  and  worth  culture   as    the  alpines  require  so  'little  space.     At  i£e 
D  this  duration  by  a  month.    Cookinjc  Apples    in   every  warden.     It  grows  splendidly  when  |  same  time  to  get  the  best  results  the^  need  care 


rily  in  season  as  long  as  they  will  supported  by  a  fence  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  at  the  start  The  plants  when  raised  from  seed 
keep,  any  more  than  dessert  Apples  are  in  season  i  will,  and  the  fruit,  which  ripens  together,  not  i  »re  very  small,  and,  of  course,  need  care  in 
when  they  begin  to  get  woolly  and  mummified,  or  |  one  here  and  one  there,  makes  a  delicious  '  handling.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
to  emell  ** at  a  hundred  yards."    Such  varieties  as   preserve.  i  which    give    the    best    return,    seedlings    or    the 

Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle,  New  Hawthornden, 
and  others  may  be  kept  till  February  or  March 


with  good  .torise.  b«  they  will  hav.  loet  their  AUTUMN     STRAWBERRIES. 
ukTour  and  juiciness.     It  le  much  better,  instead 

of  trying  to  keep  such  Apples  out  of  their  season,  The  alpine  varieties  are  well  worth  the  attention 

to  grow  some  sorts  which  really  are  at  their  best  in  of    those  who  like  Strawberries  over  as  long  a 

Ifsrch  and  April,  such  as  Stnped  Beaufin,  Bram-  period  as  possible,   though    the  fruits  are  much 

ley's  Seedling,  Royal  Late  Cooking,  and  Dumelow's  smaller  than  on  plants  which  fruit  in  summer.     It 

Seedling.     Another  thing  to  make  up  our  mind  will,  however,  first  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the 

about  is  whether  we  want  standards  or  dwarfs.  The  value  of  the  larger    fruiters    for   autumn.      The 
former  are  slow  to  come  into  bearing,  and  are  very  i  plants  give  a  double  crop.     Anyone  who  saw  the 

subject  to  loss  of  fruit  bv  autumn  gales  before  the  very  fine  Royal  Sovereign   exhibited  the  end  of 

fniit  is  properly  matured,  but  are  a  valuable  asset  last  month  by  Mr.  Hudson  can  understand  what 

vhen  once  they  have  reached  the  age  of  produc- ,  a  valuable  addition  we  have  to  the  autumn  fruits 

tiveness.    Bushes  and  pyramids  on  the  Paradise  when  the  'nrced  plants  are  utilised  in  this  way 


have  the  advantages  of  early  bearing  and  of  pro- 
•dociog  fine  fruit  which  can  hang  till  it  is  fully 
matured,  and  they  are  easy  to  give  slight  protec- 
tion to  on  just  that  one  critical  night 
which  so  often  comes  when  Apples  are 
iD  bloom  in  the  middle  of  May.  There 
•dwarf  forms  are  undoubtedly  the  best  for 
most  purposes  ;  at  any  rate,  for  a  garden. 
They  possess  an  especially  sreat  advan- 
tage for  mid-season  and  late  dessert 
Apples,  which  are  so  much  improved  by 
hanging  on  the  trees  as  late  as  posBible, 
fay  till  the  end  of  October,  which  is 
impossible  on  standard  trees.  Standards 
after  some  years'  growth  are  very  haud- 
«)me  when  in  bloom,  getting  more  so 
year  by  year,  though  the  fruit  is  seldom 
in  any  quantity  for  eight  or  ten  years. 
As  compared  with  this  the  following 
acQoupt  of  the  produce  of  a  Warner'n 
King  as  a  pyramid,  which  was  planted 
uRamsden  in  Essex  in  November,  1871, 
■»y  be  interesting.  The  account  ia 
uken  from  Mr.  Cbears  book  on  ''Fruit 
Calture":— 


There  is  nothing  new  in  obtaining  a  second  crop 
from  forced  plants.  The  method  usually  adopted 
is  to  harden  the  plants.     After  the  forcing  give 


runners ;  but  no  one  who  has  grown  this  section 
will  prefer  runners,  though  these  give  less  trouble 
than  seedlings. 

Another  important  point  is  to  consider  the  best- 
time  to  sow  the  seed.  This  deoends  upon  circum- 
stances. I  have  seen  splendia  results  both  from 
autumn-sown  and  spring-sown  plants.  Doubtless 
the  last  is  the  best  time,  as  the  seedlings  then 
make  their  growth  during  the  most  favourable 
part  of  the  year.  Seedlings  from  seed  sown  in 
autumn  do  not  make  such  rapid  progress,  but  the 
plants  will  give  fruits  at  a  later  date,  and  a 
succession  is  maintained.' 

With  regard  to  spring-sown  plants  either  March 
or  April  is  a  good  time  to  make  the  sowing,  and 
large  pans  or  shallow  boxes  may  be  used.  The 
soil  must  be  rich  and  light  and  the  seed  sown 
thinly.    The  plants  when  large  enough  are  pricked 
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The  average  for  the  ten  years  works 
out  to  nearly  a  bushel  a  year.  I  was 
recently  speaking  to  the  owner  of  thH 
tree— which,  by  the  by,  has  since  died  of 
ranker— and  he  told  me  that  the  figures 
above  only  included  thoite  which  wer« 
actually  picked  about  Michaelmas,  and 
that  the  quantity  that  fell  off  durin^i  the 
summer  and  were  used  for  cooking 
amounted  to  nearly  as  much  more.  Thin 
is,  of  course,  an  exceptional  amount  of 
prodace,  even  for  a  big  Apple  like 
'Warner's  Ring,  and  there  is  no  doubt  it 
was  the  weakening  of  the  tree  from  over-cropping 
which  made  it  fall  a  prey  to  canker.  But  it  is 
'▼ery  interesting,  as  showing  what  may  be  done 
with  a  dwarf  tree,  and  if  it  kills  itself  from  over- 
cropping in  ten  years  it  has  still  served  us  very 
'Well  in  its  generation.  Aloer  Petts. 

( To  be  cojitinued. ) 


AN  ARCADE  OF  THE  CUT-LEAVED  BRAMBLE   IN  THE  GARDENS  OF  SLINFIELD   MANOR,    NEAR  BASINGSTOKE. 

ample  supplies  of  water,  and  plant  out  in  land  i  out  into  boxes,  say,  2  inches  to  3  inches  apart,  and 
well  enriched  with  manure.     Planting  is  done  as   placed   in  frames'  near  the  glass   where  a   little 


RUBUS     LACINIATUS. 

(Thb  Parsley-leaved  Bramble.) 
Thjs  18  one  of  the  best  of  the  Blackberries. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  not  only  is  the  fruit 


soon  as  the  plants  are  available  after  the  forcing, 
but  care  is  necessary  that  the  plants  are  healthy, 
the  roots  at  the  base  opened  out,  the  soil  well 
firmed  as  planting  proceeds,  and  ample  moisture 
given  in  dry  weather.     From  this  date  the  culture 


warmth  may  be  given  for  a  short  time,  after  which 
cold  frame  treatment  is  more  suitable.  When  the 
seed  is  sown  give  a  little  heat  to  assist  germination, 
say,  an  intermediate  house  temperature,  and  also 
after  the  pricking  off  for  a  short  time,  but  do  not 


is  simple  indeed;  the  first  few  stray  flowers  are  '  „8e  strong  heat,  as  it  weakens  the  plants  at  starting , 
removed,  and  none  allowed  until  the  plants  have  |  50^  to  60*^  are  ample  at  this  stage.     When  a  fair 


(Zot  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  in  their  new  quarters. 
Then,  say  through  July  and  early  August,  the  flower- 
spikes  are  encouraged  and  fruits  secured  as  required. 
The  chief  points  in  culture  are  ample  moisture, 
a  rich  root  run,  early  planting,  and  thinning  of 


growth  is  secured,  say,  by  June,  the  seedlings 
may  be  given  free  exposure  and  be  planted  out  as 
soon  as  possible  after  this  date.  Place  the  plants 
in  a  sunny,  well-drained  quarter  and  in  soil  not 
too  clayey,  but  well  manured  some  time  in  advance 
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013 e  at   Hampton  Court  m  tbe  beit 
known,   but   it  ia   by  bo  means  tk 
finest  example.    This  is  unfortanAti^ 
aa  it  is  visited  by  people  from  &li 
parts   of  tbe   worlds  woo  Lave  m 
tbe  opportunitiea  of  aeeing  our  bm 
produce,  and  who,  1  am  afraid,  mmt 
carry  away  with  them  a  veiy  wer 
idea  of  British  grown  Grapea.   TW 
who  have  seen  this  Vine  must  hvt 
been   struck   by  the   totally  unsait 
able  conditions  und'^.r  which  it  hwto- 
exist.   But  it  is  pleasing  to  know-  \htX 
something  is  about  to  be  done,  whi^ 
no  doubt  will  place  the  4d  veteruv 
in   more  genial   surroundings.    Thii 
Vine  is  the  oldeat  in  BritaiD,  having 
been  planted  in  ITOa    It  is  pUutM 
at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  its  roota 
are  mainly  outside*    The  ateni  at  thfr 
1»4.^e  is  nearly  4  feet  in  uircumfer- 
L  Bite.  The  Vine  covers  a  hoasfe  «>>  feet 
long  by  30  feet  wide.    It  hm  besB 
known  to  carry  l,5Cii)  bunches  m  mt 
year,  but  of  late  tli©  crop  has  been 
jsreatly  reduced  owing  to  tbe  unaati*- 
factory  condition  of  the  Vine* 

The  great  Vine  at  Cumberlaml 
Lodge,  which  is  an  offspring  of  tk 
one  at  Hampton  Court,  revels  in  niBcii 
happier  surroundings  in  Wbdictf 
Great    Park.      This   year  it  ia  in 


TUB  ORXAT   VINE  AT   CtTMBEfiliAKI)  LOnGSi 


of  the  planting  if  possibb.  Firm  planting  ia 
esaejitial,  and  there  should  b©  no  hck  of  nioiature 
in  dry  weather;  indeed,  after  hot  sunahitie  I 
have  found  that  Strawberriea  benefit  greatly  by 
B,  damping  overhead  late  in  tbe  day  during 
AuguBfc  and  September  The  following  summer  ilie 
plantfl  Hhould  not  be  allowed  to  fruit  till  rer|uired, 
that  is,  the  first  tniases  must  be  removed  till  the 
end  of  July  if  fruits  are  needed  in  September,  if 
earlier  the  Qowera  must  be  aUowed  to  set  earlier  or 
none  removed  after  ihe  early  part  of  June. 

With  regard  to  the  space  between  the  plants, 
allow,  say,  IS  inches  between  the  rt^wfi.  The 
plants  must  be  kept  free  of  runner  growth  the  lirit 
wmaon  till  the  firai  froit  is  aet,  and  later  ones  will 
give  later  crops  if  too  many  are  not  allowed.  The 
aeeonil  seaflou  the  same  treatment  ihould  be 
followed.  More  feeding  will  be  neceaeary  and  more 
runners  taken  away  to  prevent  erowding.  The 
fruita  will  be  plentiful  and  smaller  unleaa  given 
food,  but  mere  size  is  no  advantage.  It  is  best  to 
slip  the  fruits  from  the  plant  and  gather  into 
small  bowls  or  baskets  ready  for  the  table  to  avoid 
handling  them  more  than  is  necessary,  as  being 
email  they  should  be  kept  as  tempting  aa  possible. 

The  plants  after  the  seoonJ  yearns  crop  is  taken 
should  be  destroyed.  Though  they  would  I  rait 
hea'vily  another  year  youcger  plants  would  give 
much  belter  fruits,  and  there  is  no  gain  in  the  end. 
I  have  referred  to  runners  i  if  these  are  grown  the 
culture  is  almost  the  sanie,  but  I  have  found  the 
results  much  poorer.  The  plauts  are  grown  very 
easily  from  runners  ;  they  should  be  kept  to  a  given 
space,  as  if  allowed  to  run  wild  the  return  ja  very 
poor.  Runners  planted  in  summer  will  produce 
fruits  the  following  year,  and  the  space  given  for 
seedlings  ahould  be  allowed  with  ample  food. 
More  rooni  may  be  given  and  the  late  runners 
retained,  or  if  made  in  June  or  July  they  will  fruit 
in  September. 

VARfSTiaa. 

I  place  the  St.  Joseph  in  the  front  rank,  as  this 
is  a  perpetual  :  it  was  obtained  by  crossing  the 
small  alpine  with  the  garden  variety »  and  has 
given  gootl  crops  from  May  to  October.  The  later 
formed  runners  give  the  late  fruits,  as  these  prowths 
are  made  while  the  plants  are  ripening  the  first 
crop.  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue  is  another  fine  autumn 
fruiter  of  the  same  family,  and  valuable  for  late 
tup  pi  IBS  if  the  runners  are  taken  off  and  placed  in 


pots  in  summer,  and  tbe 
plants  grown  in  frames 
£or  the  latest  supply. 
The  true  al pines  are  a 
httle  smaller,  hut  newer 
additions,  such  as  the 
t>utton  Large  Red  and  a 
fine  seeilUng  grown  by 
Mr.  Hudson  at  Gunners- 
bury,  are  valuable  addi- 
tioos  to  this  race.  The 
Eonge  Ameliore  is  a 
true  alpine  frutt.  Tlie 
Louis  G  an  tier,  a  white 
fruit,  makes  a  splendid 
autumn  variety,  and  La 
ConHtante  d'Automne  ia 
worth  room  in  all  gar- 
dens,       G.  Wythes. 


FAMOUS 
VINES. 

Although  in  the 
British  Islea  we  can 
boast  of  Grapes  of  the 
highest  quality,  we 
cannot  record  many 
notable  Yines,  and 
this  fact  denotes  that 
the  extension  system 
in  this  country  is  not 
practised  to  any  great 
extent  Jud^ng  from 
the  few  specimens  we 
have  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  principle  has 
much  to  commend  it. 
Perhaps  the  moat 
recent  successful 
example  we  have  is 
that  of  Mr.  Shingler's, 
which  was  noted  in 
your  issue  of  the 
3rd  ult  U* 

Of  the  few  famous 
Yines  in  England  the 
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splendid  condition,  which  was  shown  by  the 
twelve  grand  bunches  exhibited  at  Chiswick 
recently.  It  fills  a  house  138  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide.  Unlike  its  parent  at  Hampton, 
it  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and 
lias  the  advantase  of  a  good  inside  border, 
which  has  lately  been  renovated,  and  this  no 
doubt   is   the   cause   of    its   present  robust 

condition.     It   was   planted    in    1778 ;   this 

year  it  is  carrying  700  bunches  averaging  Ulb. 

each. 
Perhaps  the  finest  example  of  training  on 

the  extension  principle  is  tne  famous  Maare^ 

Tme  at  Roehampton,  and  this,  I  believe,  owes 

its  existence  more  to  accident  than  de.'^ii^i^.    It 

was  originally  grown  against  an  outride  wall, 

and  now  covers  a  narrow  house  over  J^X^  feet 

lon(^,and  annually  bears  large  crops  of  splendiij 

fnut    No  doubt  this  Vine  derives  a  lot  of  itn 

sustenance  from  the  roots  of  several  AHcant^ 

stocks,  which  have  been  inarched  upon  the 

main  stem  at  intervals.    It  was  planted  over 

forty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Uavia,  who 

had  just    cause  to  look   upon 

it    with    great    pleasure    and 

pride. 
The   Vine   at   Silwood  Park, 

Sonnin^hilly  is  not  so  well  known, 

but  it  IS  a  splendid  example  of 

good  culture.    It  is  a  descendant 

of  that  at  Cumberland  Lodge, 

and  fills  a  house  125  feet  long  by 

12  feet  wide,  and  furnishes  fine 

fruit   every   year.     Scotland,  I 

think,    can     lay   claim    to   the 

largest  Vine   in  Great  Britain. 

This  is  the  famous  one  at  Tay- 

moath    Castle,    Lord    Breadal- 

bane's  seat  in  Perthshire.   It  fills 

a  house  172  feet  long  by  25  feet 

wide,  and  is  a  grand  example  of 

methodical     training.      It    was 

planted  in   1830,  and   annually 

carries     large    crops    of     good 

Grapes.    There  is  no  doubt  that 

the  extension  system  of  training 

gives  the  best  results.    It  is  a 

well  known  fact  that  the  fruit 

from  these  old  Vines  is  far  superior  in  flavour 

to  that  from  younger  plants.    All  the  above 

lie  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  variety.     H.  W. 


floweriog  period.  The  flower-roikes  whioh  issue 
from  the  base  of  the  balbs  are  irom  20  inohes  to 
30  inohes  lonff.  They  bear  nnmerous  flowers, 
whioh  expand  auring  winter,  and  last  long  in  per- 
feotion  when  away  from  smoky  centres.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  beaatiful  :— 

Calanthe  ro«eo.— Typically  roee-pink,  but  vary- 
ing from  white  to  dark  rose. 

C.    rubens, — Flowers    dark 


(Jotted   with    pur- 
ik,     whiUsh      &t 


ofispring  in  oonseqaenoe  reaaire  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  a  moist  atmospnere  throughout  the 
erowing  season,  and  to  be  cooler  and  much  drier 
during  their  resting  period. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  ffrow  they  should 
be  repotted.     Shake  away  the  old  compost,  and 
out  on  the  majority  of  dead  roots,  leaving  a  few  to 
help  support  the  bulbs  when  repotting.     The  pots 
red,    lip    ruby-red,    must  be  quite  clean  (of  sufiioient  size  to  allow  the 
medium  size.  last  made  bulb  to  develop  fully  without  coming 

C.  labrosa. — The   into  contact  with  the  rim  of  the  pot)  and  filled  one- 
ec4pea   Eire    ttt>out  I  tbird   their  depth  with  crocks,  and  over  these  a 
15  inches  high,  the  I  thin  l&yaf  of  moss.     Fill  the  pot  one-third  more 
flow  era      Am&l  1 ,    with  oonipost.     The  latter  should  consist  of  good 
eepalfl   anJ    poiaU   6broue  peat  freod  from  all  the  finer  particles,  peat, 
mse  parple,  lip  of  and  le^f  mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  about  a 
si  oilier    colour,    aUth  part  of  well-dried  cow  manure.     Add  suffi- 
cient   fintjly-broken    crooks,    charcoal,    or   coarse 
Bilver  eand  to  ensure  porosity.     Mix  the  whole 
well  together,  place  the  base  of  the  plant  a  little 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  fill  up  with  the 
compost  evenly  and  level  to  the  base  of  the  plant. 
Place  the  plants  in  a  temperature 
of  65^  to  70^  by  night,  and  from 
70^   to    75°    by   day  by  fire-heat, 
allowing  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  more 
by  sun-heat,  with  a  moist  atmos- 
phere.   Admit  air  according  to  the 
weather. 
After     repotting,     though      the 


ORCHIDS, 

LELIO-CATTLEYA  NORBA  SUPERBA. 

CATTLEYA  MOSSIiE  and  L»lia 
xanthina  are  the  parents  of  this 
hybrid  Orchid,  which  received  an 
award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  13th 
alt  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
pale  ochre  yellow,  while  tne  front  of  the  lip  is 
lilac-rose  and  the  throat  deep  yellow.  The 
inarking  on  the  lip  is  very  pretty,  consisting  of 
Hlac-rose  dots,  almost  merging  into  each  other, 
upon  a  paler  ground.  It  is  a  flower  of  medium 
size,  in  which  the  soft  tints  of  sepals,  petals, 
and  lip  associate  pleasingly.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  were  the 
exhibitors. 


THE 


CALANTHES. 
Thisx  are  amon^  the  most  beautiful  of  Orchids, 
and  are  divided  into  two  sections,  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  the  latter  being  the  more  beautiful  and 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  and  are  in  conse- 
qneDoe  more  larsely  grown.     The  deciduous  species 

•nd  hybrids,  whiob  are  the  subject  of  this  note,  , ^^,  «.* 

aave  distinct  pseudo-bulbs,  often  9  inches  high,  i  upon  them.     *-«  v.«>,.«-w^  «y^.^  -*«  .»v.tw»  «» 
hsaring  broad  plicate  leaves  which  fall  about  the  I  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  and  their 


UEUO-CATTLETA  NORBA  SDPEBBA. 

white,  sometimes  with  a  coloured  eye ;  in  this  repect 
very  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
last-named  species,  including  gigantea,  bright  red 
blotch  at  base  of  lip,  a  6ne  variety  ;  Luteo-oculata, 
lip  with  yellow  eye ;  Regnieri,  sepals  and  petals 
white,  lip  rose- pink,  variable ;  Regnieri  sanderiana, 
flowers  large,  white,  with  dark  crimson  blotch  ; 
Rubro-oculata,  lip  blotched  in  the  centre  with 
crimson ;  Tumeri,  flowers  white,  rose  eye ;  Tumeri 
nivalis,  flowers  entirely  srhite. 

Htbrids. 

Calanthe  Bella,— A  handsome  hybrid,  sepals 
white,  petals  blush,  lip  blush  pink,  with  a  aeep 
carmine-crimson  blotch  at  apex  of  tube. 

C.  Bryan, — Flowers  pure  white,  excepting  the 
throat  and  basal  portion  of  the  labellum,  which  are 
deep  purple-maroon. 

C,  Clive, — Flowers  rosy  carmine,  sepals  shading 
into  white,  the  throat  pale  orange,  the  basal  part 
of  the  lip  white,  shading  into  deep  rose-carmine. 

C.  Florence. — Flowers  deep  rose,  with  purplish 
markings. 

C,  aandhurstiana, — The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
C.  Veitchii  in  shape,  but  are  more  closely  set  on 
spike,  and  much  darker  in  colour. 

C,  Veitchii,— One  of  the  roost  popular  and  useful 
of  hybrids,  flowers  rich  rose  colour. 

C,  William  Murray, — A  very  fine  hybrid,  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  lip  crimson. 

Cultivation. 
The  deciduous  Calanthea  are  not  easy  to  grow, 
yet  if  care  and  strict  attention  be  given  to  every 
cultural  detail  the  plants  may  be  brought  to  per- 
fection, and  they  well  repay  the  care  bestowed 
The  deciduous  species  are  natives  of 


young  growths  rapidly  advance  but 
little  water  will  be  needed  until 
the  new  roots  have  well  penetrated 
the  fresh  compost.  The  plants  may 
only  require  watering  two  or  three 
times  during  the  first  five  or  six 
weeks,  whion  is  the  most  critical 
period  in  the  cultivation  of  deciduous 
Calanthes.  Beginners  must  bear  this 
in  mind,  and  err  on  the  side  of 
dryness  rather  than  water  the  plants 
too  much  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  If  the  soil  is  kept  too 
moist  the  tips  of  the  roots,  as  they 
issue  from  the  base  of  the  young 
growths,  turn  black  and  fail  to 
penetrate  the  compost.  The  folii^e 
becomes  badly  spotted,  and  the 
pseudo  -  bulbs  develop  unsatisfac- 
torily ;  the  spikes  are  weak  and 
the  flowers  small,  and  seldom  pro- 
perly expand. 
When  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted  and 
the  growths  well  advanced  the  water  supply  must 
be  gradually  increased  until  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
are  beginning  to  form.  Then  until  the  bulbs  have 
fully  oeveloped  they  should  be  watered  with  weak 
liquid  farmyard  manure.  It  is  almost  impossible 
at  that  time  to  give  too  much  heat  and  moisture 
both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Maintain 
a  temperature  of  70^  by  night  and  75°  by  day, 
artificially  allowing  a  rise  from  10^  to  20°  by  sun- 
heat,  or  even  more  when  the  house  is  closed  for  the 
afternoon.  Ventilate  as  freely  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  and  shade  only  to  prevent  the  leaves 
scorching.  Keep  the  plants  free  from  scale,  and 
occasionally  fumigate  the  house  as  a  remedy  against 
thrips. 

When  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  fully  developed 
(though  much  less  water  will  be  needed),  it  must 
not  be  entirely  withheld  until  the  spikes  have 
ceased  to  grow  and  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded. 
When  the  flowers  have  faded  and  the  spikes  taken 
from  the  plants  withhold  the  water  entirely,  and 
place  the  plant  in  a  light  position  near  the  glass, 
in  a  temperature  that  does  not  fall  below  60°  during 
the  resting  period.  Where  space  is  limited  the 
plant  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  compost  and 
placed  closely  together  in  boxes  in  a  similar 
position.  F.  W.  Thuboood. 

Bosslyn  Oardena,  Starr^ford  Hill,  N. 


CATTLEYA  BOWRINGIANA  LILACINA. 
Though  not  so  showy  as  the  type,  this  variety 
is  venr  delicately  coloured  and  attractive.  It  has 
been  frequently  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  recently. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  metropolitan  growers  that 
this  plant  flowers  so  late.  T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Opinions 


(The   Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the 
expressed  by  correspondents.  J 


CINERARIA    STELLATA    IN 
FLOWER    GARDEN. 
[To  THB  Editob  op  "  Thb  Gaedbn."] 


THE 


s 


I  R« — It  may  appear  stranee  to  many  to  see 
this  Cineraria  recommended  for  the  flower 
garden,  but  I  do  so  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  I  believe  we  shall  see  it 
in  general  use  in  a  few  seasons  hence. 
This    Cineraria    has    a    free    habit    of 


growth,  qaite  unlike  the  florist's  type,  and  flowers 
Romewhai  earlier.  For  several  years  I  have  grown 
Vilmorin's  Sky-blue  outside  with  the  best  results, 
but  as  I  have  previously  stated  it  must  of  course 
have  a  shady  as  well  as  moist  soil  in  which  to 
grow.  This  year  I  have  siven  C.  stellata  a  trial 
on  a  small  scale,  and  am  delighted  with  it.  If  the 
plants  have  a  fault  it  is  in  their  irregular  height ; 
they  vary  very  much.  Some  of  the  plants  will 
grow  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  hish,  while  others  will 
not  reach  18  inches.  Therefore  they  cannot  be 
depended  upon  for  formal  beds,  but  they  are  well 
suited  for  mixed  borders,  especially  where  a  little 
shelter  is  forthcoming  during  autumn,  just  sufficient 
to  ward  off  the  early  touches  of  frost. 

Of  course  this  is  against  their  general  use,  but 
this  is  the  case  with  hundreds  of  other  annuals 
and  sub-tropical  plants.      The  one   thing  to   be 
remembered  with  the  Cineraria  is  an  early  start. 
The  seed  must  be  sown  in  January  or  February  at 
the  latest  in   order  to   give  them   time   to   form 
good  plants  and  to  flower  early.     Those  I  have 
plantfKl  commenced  flowering  in  August,  and  are 
still  looking  well  at  the  present  date«  independent 
of  the  wretched  weather  we  have  had  the  whole  of 
the  summer.  They  are  really  first-class  wet  weather  ' 
plants,  far  better  in  this  respect  than  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  to  which  they  are  good  companions,  or 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.     I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  yet  possible  to  get  C.  stellata  in 
separate  colours  ;  if  so  this  would  be  a  good  thing, 
as  there  are  so  many  objectionable  colours  in  the 
mixed  ones  from  seed.     The  colours  most  suitable 
for  the  flower  garden  are  the  greys,  blues,  whites, 
and  mauves.  These  mixed  with  Michaelmas  Daisies 
are  splendid.     We  have  had  just  sufficient  frost  to 
cut  the  Begonias  down  in  the  open  garden,  but  the 
Cinerarias,  which  are  sheltered  by  trees,  have  not 
yet  suffered.     There   are    some   laggards  among 
them,  and  these  have  been  lifted  and  placed  in  pots, 
and  are  standing  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  are  fast 
expanding  their  fine  heads  of  flower.     They   lift 
with   good  balls  of  earth  and  suffer  very  little 
indeed.      The  lights  are  removed  on  dull  days,  and 
they  soon  become  established  and  flower  freely  for 
a  long    time.     Cinerarias  like  rich  soil  with  an 
ample  supply  of  moisture ;  drought  will  soon  ruin 
them. 

Cirencester,  T.  A. 


siderable  size,  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  probable  that  this  tree  was  planted  shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  the  species  into  Britain, 
and,  occupying  as  it  does  a  sheltered  situation  in 
soil  that  is  rich,  deep,  and  moist,  it  has  thriven 
most  satisfactorily,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous 
object  at  any  season,  but  more  especially  so  when 
from  twenty  to  thirty  large  cones  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  Cocoanuts  are  dotted  about  at 
irregular  intervals  upon  its  branches.  In  near 
proximity  are  other  trees  apparently  of  equal  age, 
but  with  the  single  exception  of  one  male  plant  I 
believe  none  of  them  have  ever  been  known  to 
produce  a  cone  of  either  description.  On  the 
Galloway  House  estate  adjoining  there  were 
formerly  some  very  fine  plants  of  Araucaria,  but 
the  severe  storm  that  swept  over  the  country  a 
few  years  ago  spoilt  many  of  them.  Of  all  these 
there  was  but  one  plant,  and  that  a  male,  which 
btill  survives,  that  ever,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
produced  a  cone.  To  produce  fertile  seed  both 
sexes  must,  of  course,  be  located  near  CAch  other ; 
the  absence  either  of  one  or  the  other  is  in  many 
cases  probably  accountable  for  the  infrequency  of 
cones,  and,  consequently,  seed  production.     Could 


FRUITING   OF   ARAUCARIA 

IMBRICATA. 

[To   THB   Editor   of   "The   Garden."] 

Sir,— On  page  289  Mr.  Strugnell  draws  attention 
to  the  somewhat  rare  occurrence  of  the  fruiting  of 
this  Pine  in  Britain.  That  this  should  be  a  rarity 
is  remarkable  considering  that  when  a  tree  once 
begins  to  fruit  it  continues  to  do  so  with  great 
regularity  afterwards,  whereas  others  growing 
near,  though  equally  as  large  and  healthy,  never 
produce  the  semblance  of  a  cone.  Then,  again,  one 
tree  may  mature  perfect  seeds  freely,  while  others 
are  very  remiss  in  this  respect.  The  instance  cited 
bv  Mr.  Strugnell  is  that  of  a  tree  growing  in 
England.  I  am,  however,  acquainted  with  one  in 
Scotland  which  is  in  many  respects  very  similar. 
This  tree,  which  is  growing  upon  the  lawn  at 
Castle  Wigg,  Whithorn,  in  the  lower  district  of 
Wigtownshire,  is  about  50  feet  in  height,  and  has 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years  past  prcSuced  cones 
and  fertile  seeds  almost  annually,  from  which 
seedlings,  some  of  which  have  now  attained  con- 


si  r.  f.  q.  LANE. 


be  called  diseaae  resisting.  Evidently  the  caoae  of 
its  freedom  from  disease  might  be  foond  in  its 
possessing  an  abundance  of  wood  tissue  in  its  steog, 
with  a  small  amount  of  leaf  surface.  I  have  iowi. 
ably  found  that  the  more  luxuriant  the  leafase  Uw 
greater  the  amount  of  disease.  For  a  nanber  of 
years  the  earlier  varieties  escaped  the  diaean 
owing  to  the  earlier  ripening,  as  the  fungus  caooot 
live  on  a  ripening  leai,  but  with  the  cold  spriup 
we  have  experienced  in  recent  years  the  growth  d 
early  varieties  has  been  so  checked  that  they  wiUi 
the  late  varieties  have  been  in  full  leafsge  in 
August,  when  the  disease  generally  makes  its 
appearance,  especially  with  such  wet  weather  u 
we  had  last  August ;  consequently  early  and  Isle 
varieties  suffer^  equally  from  the  disease,  with 
few  exceptions.  The  varieties  that  came  oat  ben 
here  were  as  follows  (the  figures  after  the  dbom 
denotes  percentage  of  diseased  tubers)  :— 


Fidler'B  Seedling     .. 
Kerf  8  Bobbie  Bums 


Findlay'B  Evergond . 

„        Royal  Kid) 

King  Edward  VII. 


Sutton'B  Favourite 

Kerr'B  Dachess  of  Baooleuch 

„     Model 

„     Cigarette 2 

The  Factor 2 

Kerr'B  Genera!  Roberts 2 

Sutton'B  Windsor  Castle S 

,,       Reliance S 

Sir  John  Llewelyn 3 

Webbs  Induttry S 

„      Ooldflnder 4 

The  above  were  the  best  out  of  100  varietiei, 
but,  taking  the  last  four  years,  I  have  had  nothiof 
better  than  Kerr's  Cigarette  for  crop,  quality,  ud 
handsome  appearance.  J.  H.  Kidgbwill. 

The  Gardens,  near  Histon,  Camhs. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1 


this  be  foreseen  when  the  plants  are  young  so  that 
an  equal  distribution  might  be  made  when  planting 
it  would  greatly  simplify  matters,  and  the  interest 
in  this  somewhat  peculiar  tree  would  be  enhanced. 

James  Day. 
Galloioay  House,  Garlieston,  N.B, 


DISEASE-RESISTING   POTATOES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  quite   agree  with    your   correspondent, 

A.  Dean,  when  he  says  that  no  variety  of  Potato 


NOTES   FROM    BERKHAMSTED. 

F  from  no  other  cause,  Mr.  Lane  and 
his  Berkhamsted  nurseries  have  earned 
a  wide  reputation  by  the  introduction  of 
that  universally  popular  Apple  Lane's 
Prince  Albert.  The  origin  of  this  famous 
Apple  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  first 
appears  to  have  been  heard  of  in  the  early 
forties,  when  the  late  Mr.  Lane  discovered  it 
growing  in  a  local  garden,  and,  recognising 
what  a  good  thing  it  was,  secured  the  stock, 
propagated  and  distributed  it  The  moits 
of  this  Apple  have  been  so  generally  recognised 
and  so  favourably  commented  upon  that  to-day 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  garden  of  any 
size  that  does  not  contain  trees  of  it. 

The  original  tree  is  still  in  existence  in  i 
Berkhamsted  garden,  which,  by  the  kindnea 
of  Mrs.  Barratt,  we  were  enabled  to  see.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  photograph  the  tree,  bat 
it  was  raining  heavily  and  the  wind  was  hi^ 
so  that  our  efforts  were  almost  foredoomed  to 
failure,  and  so  it  proved.  The  tree  still  besus 
good  crops  of  fruit,  although  this  year,  in 
common  with  most  other  Apple  trees,  its  yidd 
of  fruit  has  been  a  scanty  one.  This  Awi« 
came  by  its  name  in  the  following  way :  aa 
late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Pnnf* 
Consort  were  driving  through  Berkhamsted  in 
state  upon  the  occasion  of  some  local  incident 
of  importance,  and  as  about  that  time  tbe 
Apple  had  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lane  and 
was  not  yet  christened,  the  visit  of  the  Pnnce 
Consort  suggested  a  name,  and  so  Pnn« 
Alb3rt  was  decided  upon.  The  introducers 
name,  however,  has  always  been  closely  identi- 


in  existence  in  its  leafage  is  quite  disease  resisting. 

There  have  been    many    varieties  introduced   in 

recent  years  called  disease  resisters,  but  a  season 

like  the  one  just  passed  has  shown  how  few  are  I  g^^^j^]^ '^^jg"^     jg^^^^j"  q^q  usually 'hears  »t 

the  varieties  that  can  claim  this  merit.     At  the  j^^^  ^^  ^   j^^^^,^    ^^^^  ^^y^^^    To  its 

time  the  late  Mr.  Clarke  gave  us  (through  Messrs.  |  _!^-_n^o.,g  croDDinff  canacitv  when  grown  as  » 

Sutton  and  Sons)   his    famous    Magnum    Bon um    enormous  cropping  ^ 

almost  all  other  varieties  then  in  commerce  looked   bush  in  gar^^n  soil  we  can  speak  *rom  per^ 

like  being  exterminated  by  disease,  and  certainly   experience,  and  we  have  heard  equally  gwu 

for  a  number  of  years  Magnum  Bonum  might  truly  »  accounts  of  it  as  a  standard. 
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The  nuneries  of  Messrs.  Lane  and  r 
Sons  have  other  claims  to  distinction 
besides  the  introduction  of  this 
yaluable  Apple.  Pot  Vine  culture 
has  long  been  a  feature  there,  and 
still  is  largely  practised.  Upon  a 
recent  visit  we  were  shown  several 
houses  full  of  "cut-backs"  and  of 
canes  from  eyes  inserted  this  year. 
Both  show  the  results  of  good  culture, 
for  one  might  go  far  without  seeing 
stronger  canes  and  better  buds.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  already  partially 
cleared,  for  the  demand  for  pot  Vines 
is  always  a  regular  one.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  variation  of  ■ 
colour  in  the  foliage  of  the  different  ' 
varieties  ;  some  are  most  brilliant, 
while  others  are  simply  nreen  and 
yellow.  The  two  whose  leaves  are 
most  richly  coloured  appear  to  be 
Madresfield  Court  and  Gros  Col  mar. 
Both  these  are  almost  worth  culture 
for  the  autumn  tints  of  their  foliage 
alone.  Several  sorts  of  Grapes  not 
usually  met  with  in  gardens  are  grown 
by  Messrs.  I^ne;  for  instance,  the 
Strawberry  Grape,  Grizzly  Frontignan, 
Dr.  Hogg,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and 
oUiers.  Fig  culture  in  pots  is  another 
noteworthy  feature  in  the  Berkham- 
sted  nurseries,  and  a  representative 
collection  of  varieties  is  grown.  It  is 
not  our  intention  now  to  refer  at 
length  to  the  outdoor  fruit  trees  in 
Uiis  nursery,  which, however,  are  grown 
by  the  thousand,  and  a  larse  portion  of  the 
extensive  nursery  ground  is  devoted  to  them. 

Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane,  whose  portrait  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  publish,  is  well  known  in  the 
horticultural  world  as  head  of  the  firm  of 
E  Lane  and  Son.  Mr.  Lane  is  a  prominent 
member  of  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and,  although  not  a 
frequent  exhibitor,  always  has  something  of 
miusaal  interest  to  show  when  he  sends  an 
exhibit  from  the  Berkhamsted  nurseries.  Mr. 
Lane  has  for  long  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
local  affairs  :  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
ance  1694  has  been  chairman  of  the  Berk- 
kmsted  Board  of  Guardians,  and  also  of  the 
Bural  District  Council. 
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KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

ASPABAOnS    FOBCINO. 

PROVIDED  that  plenty  of  good  strong 
roots  that  have  been  several  years  in 
the  bed  are  obtainable,  there  need  be 
no  diffioalty  in  prodncinff  abundance  of 
this  maeh-valued  vegetable  throughout 
the  winter.    The  plan  of  erecting  a  bed 
of  stable  manure  and  leaves  in  a  sheltered  part  of 
the  gajrden  and  placing  thereon  a  frame  is  as  good 
as  any,  and  the  excellent  results  I  have  always 
obtained  by  this   simple    method  induce  me  to 
recommend  it.     The  material  need  not  be  turned 
before  patting  it  into  a  bed,  for  by  using  about 
half  tree  leaves  the  warmth  will  be  steady  and  last 
for  a  long  time.    Now  that  the  tops  have  died 
'  down  some  roots  may  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  bed 
ia  ready  to  receive  them.    A  layer  of  half -decayed 
leaf-mould  should  be  first  placed  in  the  frame  for 
them  to  rest  upon,  and  some  of  the  same  material 
be  worked  in  the  interstices  of  the  roots.    Assuming 
that  an  ordinary  sized  three-light  frame  is  utilised 
and  the  number  of  heads  required  at  one  time  is 
iK>t  great,  then  one  light  may  be  filled  with  roots 
now  and  the  second  and  third  at  intervals  of  a 
^eek  or  ten  days.    A  regular  supply  may  then  be 
obtained,  and  when  the  produce  is  cut  from  those 


first  inserted  they  may  be  turned  out  and  destroyed,  | 
and  after  removing  two  or  three  barrow-loads  of 
the  fermenting  material  and  replacing  with  fresh  | 
warm  manure  another  batch  of  plants  may  be  put 
in  that  may  be  expected  to  produce  heads  to  follow 
up  those  inserted  last.     Freouent  linings  will  be ' 
necessary  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature.     As 
each  batch  is  put  in  afibrd  a  good  watering  with 
warm  water,  and,  whenever  any  more  is  required, 
let  it  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame, 
viz.,  about  55°  or  60^    To  hasten  the  production 
of  young  heads  the  lights  must  be  kept  clotfe  and 
covered  with  mate  for  a  few  davs,  but  when  they 
appear  through  the  soil  gradually  inure  them  to 
light  and  air. 

Bboccoli. 

Two  really  good  varieties  with  us  this  year  are 
Self-protecting  and  Michaelmas  White.  &th  are 
excellent  in  quality,  and,  although  not  large, 
are  of  a  nice  size  for  the  dining-room,  and,  follow- 
ing up  closely  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  as 
they  do,  prolong  the  season  considerably.  Look 
well  to  affording  protection  to  any  remaining  heads. 
Later  varieties  will  now  need  protection,  for  should 
we  experience  severe  frosts  and  snow  in  the  near 
future,  as  we  may  now  reasonably  expect,  the  soft 
stems  will  become  injured.  Heeling  the  plants 
over  with  their  heads  facing  the  north  is  an  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  protecting  them,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  more  effectual. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Oardens,  H.  T.  Mabtin. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Planting. 
NovBMBKBis  one  of  the  busiest  months  in  the  flower 
garden  in  many  respects.  After  the  soaking  rains 
we  have  had  lately  careful  note  should  be  taken  of 
the  conditions  of  the  soil  in  regard  to  its  drainage. 
If  the  soil  is  of  a  sticky,  muddy  character,  and 
remains  so  long  after  rain  has  ceased,  be  assured 
that  the  drainage  is  not  sufficiently  perfect  to 
produce  healthy  plants,  and  should  be  seen  to  at 
once.  General  planting  may  now  be  proceeded 
with  in  soils  that  are  reasonably  workable.  It  is 
certainly  of  no  use  planting  in  mud,  nor  when 
water  is  found  to  drain  into  tne  holes  dug  for  the 
plants.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  better  to  wait 
until  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry.  Not  yet 
should  planting  be  proceeded  with  in  wet  weather. 


If  plants  happen  to  arrive  at  such  a  time  just  heel 
them  in  and  wait  until  circumstanceR  are  con- 
ducive to  successful  planting,  then  get  in  as 
quickly  as  possible  all  Roses  and  general  shrubs  it 
is  desired  to  grow,  especially  of  those  kinds  that 
are  usually  drawn  from  the  soil.  At  this  period  of 
the  year  the  majority  of  plants  are  dormant,  and 
can  be  lifted  without  injury  to  them.  Of  course, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  as  soon  after  lifting  as 
possible,  and  not  to  expose  the  roots  to  the 
weather  more  than  is  necessary. 

Spbino  Flow  BBS. 
Many  of  the  beds  that  now  have  been  cleared  of 
summer-bedding  plants  and  are  to  be  utilised  for 
a  similar  purpose  another  year  may  be  planted 
with  spring  flowers  that  are  waiting  removal  from 
the  reserve  garden.  A  great  point  in  the  planting 
of  these  temporary  things  is  to  regulate  the  work 
in  such  a  way  that  beds  require  early  another 
year  may  be  filled  with  plants  that  are  quickly 
over  or  the  sacrifice  of  which  while  yet  in  flower  is 
not  much  regretted.  Wallflowers  I  consider  the 
most  useful  spring  flowers  we  have,  and  the 
variety  of  shades  has  undersone  considerable 
improvement  within  the  last  tew  years.  They 
also,  generally  speaking,  stand  our  ordinary 
winters  well.  Polyanthuses  may  be  used  lareely 
if  plenty  of  time  is  available  in  late  spring  to  clear 
them  away  and  prepare  the  beds  for  summer  plants. 

Wallflowebs,  Polyanthus,  and  Mtosotis. 

In  places  where  there  are  no  means  of  forcine 
plants  of  the  usual  forcing  type  there  is  no  need 
for  an  absolute  dearth  of  flowers  in  sprins  or  imme- 
diately precedine  spring.  If  only  a  natch  of  these 
sown  at  the  usual  time  and  transplanted  once  were 
now  lifted  with  good  balls  of  soil  and  carefully 
potted  up,  well  watered,  and  stood  under  a  north 
wall  for  a  few  days  they  will  scarcely  lose  a  leaf. 
They  could  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  to  be 
brousht  on  gently  later.  T.  B.  Field. 

AsktaelltMrpe  Gardens,  Norwich, 

FRUIT   GARDEN. 
Peaches. 
To  have  May  Peaches  the  house  should  be  ready 
for  closing  by  the  end  of  this  month.     If  the  roots 
of  the  trees  have  the  range  of  internal  borders  it 
will  be  necessary  to  see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  nice 
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growing  state  quite  down  to  the  drainage,  while 
those  running  outwards  will  require  some  kind  of 
covering  to  protect  them  from  the  chilling  influence 
of  rain  and  snow.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all 
imperative  that  the  roots  have  an  external  border, 
as  the  finest  fruit  may  be  grown  for  a  ^reat  number 
of  years  where  the  internal  space  is  extremely 
limited,  provided  the  borders  are  frequently  reno- 
vated with  fresh  n^inden  loam,  top-dressed  with 
ffood  rotted  manure,  and  well  fed  with  a  liberal 
hand  throughout  the  growing  season.  This  will 
require  turning  occasionally  to  liberate  moisture, 
and  the  trees  must  be  syringed  twice  a  day  when 
fine,  care  beins  taken  that  the  second  syringing  is 
performed  early  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  is  not  well 
to  have  the  buds  loaded  with  moisture  at  nightfall. 
Let  the  temperature  at  the  outset  range  from  40*" 
to  45^  at  night,  and  10^  higher  by  day. 
Hardy  Fruits. 
When  the  root  lifting  of  pyramids  and  bushes 
has  been  brought  to  a  close  the  renovation  of  older 
ones  should  receive  immediate  attention.  In  many 
old  ffardens  we  often  find  trees  of  lar^e  dimensions 
to  wkich  the  modem  system  of  root  lifting  cannot 
be  applied,  or,  if  it  is  attempted,  one  side  only 
sbouuT  be  operated  upon  in  any  one  season,  ana 
when  the  strong  roots  which  have  been  cut  have 
made  new  roots  into  fresh  compost  the  other  side 
may  be  treated  in  a  simihir  manner.  If  the  trees 
are  healthy  and  crop  well,  and '  disturbance  at  the 
tap-root  is  not  considered  necessary,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  entire 
removal  of  the  surface  soil  quite  down  to  the  roots, 
replacing  it  with  fresh  compost  consisting  of  good 
loam,  road  scrapings,  charred  refuse,  and  rotten 
manure.  The  heads  of  standards  may  be  thinned 
preparatory  to  the  removal  of  loose  bark  and  moss, 
when  all  the  strongest  branches  may  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and  sti£f  loam  reduced 
to  the  consistency  of  paint  with  strong  soap 
water,  21b.  to  the  gallon. 

Pruning. 

Where  much  of  this  work  has  to  be  performed 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  mild  weather 
which  generally  prevails  through  November  for 
getting  this  operation  well  advanced.  Commence 
with  Currants,  Plums,  and  Cherries  ;  thin  out  and 
tie  up  Raspberries,  but  defer  shortening  the  tops 
until  the  spring.  Mulch  heavily  with  rotten 
manure  when  the  weather  is  favourable  for  wheel- 
ing, and  avoid  all  digging  or  disturbance  of  the 
surface  roots.  If  new  plantations  have  to  be  made 
now  is  a  favourable  time  for  getting  in  the  canes. 
The  Raspberry  enjoys  a  light,  rich  soil,  and  pro- 
duces the  finest  fruit  when  grown  in  single  rows 
running  north  and  south,  and  trained  to  a  V-shaped 
trellis,  which  admits  of  the  young  growths  rising 
up  the  centre. 

Madres/ield  Court.  W.  Crump. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
The  continued  wet  and  dull  weather  will  render 
the  use  of  a  little  extra  fire-heat  necessary  in  all 
houses  that  are  filled  with  plants  requiring  a  stove 
or  intermediate  temperature  or  the  atmosphere 
will  become  stagnant  and  heavy,  and  under  such 
conditions  soft-wooded  plants  are  liable  to  damp. 
For  Malmaison  Carnations  a  little  heat  in  the 
pipes,  excepting  during  bright  intervals  through 
the  day,  is  verv  important;  this  must,  however, 
be  accompanied  with  free  ventilation  night  and 
day.  Should  any  sign  of  rust  appear  on  the  foliage 
cut  off  the  affected  parts  and  bum  them  at  once  ; 
and  should  the  attack  be  severe  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  over  them  dail}'.  Several  remedies  have 
been  suggested  for  the  destruction  of  this  parasitic 
fungus,  and,  apparently,  with  only  partial  success. 
Some  few  years  ago  the  plants  under  my  direction 
were  affected  seriously  with  it,  but  by  adopting  a 
certain  method  of  treatment  for  about  two  years  I 
was  rewarded  with  a  clean  stock.     The  section  of 

Perpetual  Flowering  Carnations 
will  thrive  perfectly  during  the  winter  with  prac- 
tically the  same  treatment  as  recommended  for 
Mfldmaisons,  but  with  this  difference :  that  should 
bloom  be  required  a  temperature  8^  to  10^  higher 
will  be  necessary.      As  an  autumn  and  winter- 


flowering  variety  of  the  Malmaiaon  I  have  not  yet 
found  one  to  surpass  Sir  C.  Freemantle.  Nerines 
now  in  flower  should  be  grouped  in  a  light  and 
dry  house  to  prevent  the  flowers  being  affected  by 
stagnant  moisture. 

Chrysanthemums 
now  coming  into  bloom  should  receive  resular 
supplies  of  clear  liquid  manure,  of  which  soot  rorms 
an  important  constituent.  Salvias  in  pots  also 
require  a  liberal  allowance  of  stimulant,  and 
should  not  become  dry  at  the  root  or  the  foliage 
will  drop  prematurely  and  the  effect  of  the  plant 
be  lost. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
requires  free  ventilation  with  a  genial  temperature 
of  60^.  Avoid  packing  the  plants  too  closely,  as  a 
free  exposure  to  abundance  of  light  is  necessary  to 
develop  the  embryo  flower-buds,  and  guard  against 
an  excessive  use  of  stimulant,  or  the  plant  becomes 
too  sappy.  B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux  should  now  have 
a  stove  treatment  and  be  allowed  plenty  of  room 
to  enable  the  plants  to  develop  fully  their  fine 
foliage.  Pay  every  attention  to  the  stock  of  young 
Crotons  ;  remember  that  heat,  moisture,  and  light 
are  three  important  essentials.  Adopt  means  to 
keep  in  check  red  spider,  which  is  a  great  pest  to 
this  plant ;  if  a  bottom-heat  of  75^  can  be  given 
them  the  plants  retain  their  foliage  much  better. 

Sweet  Peas 
in  pots  for  spring  flowering  should  now  be  sown ; 
8 -inch  or  10 -inch  pots  are  the  most  suitable  sizes  in 
which  to  grow  them.  A  good  friable  loam  with 
one-sixth  part  of  old  Mushroom-bed  manure  will 
meet  their  requirements  as  to  soil.  Sow  the  seeds 
thinly  after  the  pots  are  filled  two-thirds  full  with 
the  compost,  ana  place  them  in  a  cool  bouse  until 
germinated. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaques. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Never  can  I  remember  such  an  unfavourable 
season  as  the  present  one  for  the  developing  and 
perfecting  of  large  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  and  I 
fear  shows  which  are  fixed  for  a  late  date  will 
suffer.  The  flowers  expand  rapidly,  owing  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  unripened  wood,  and  before 
they  are  properly  developed  the  flowers  begin  to 
show  signs  of  distress.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
with  the  continuous  wet,  dull  weather  to  keep  the 
pipes  warmed  to  prevent  damping,  and  unless  we 
soon  get  a  spell  of  drier  and  cooler  weather  the 
season  will  be  a  very  short  one. 

Examiue  the  flowers  daily  and  carefully  remove 
those  petals  which  show  the  slightest  tendency  to 
damp,  and  those  which  are  nearly  expanded  should 
be  removed  to  a  dry  room  and'  very  little  water 
given  if  required  for  any  special  date,  when  tbey 
will  be  found  to  keep  fresh  for  some  time. 

Many  of  last  yeai^s  novelties  are  grand  acquisi- 
tions, that  fine  variety  Miss  Mildred  Ware  being 
exceptionally  good,  especially  on  the  second  crown 
bud.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
recent  years.  H.  Perkins  is  also  another  very 
pleasing  variety,  the  colour  being  fine  when  taken 
on  the  second  crown  bud,  and  the  type  all  that  can 
be  desired.  It  reminds  me  of  Le  Sceptre  Tou- 
lousain  when  at  its  best,  except  that  the  colour  is 
better  and  the  blooms  rather  larger.  There  are 
also  many  others  of  great  merit. 

Pompons. 
These  are  promising  well,  and,  fortunately,  do 
not  puffer  from  damping.  Medium -sized  bush 
plants  make  a  splendid  show,  and  no  attempt  at 
stiff  training  should  be  made.  Merely  support  the 
growths  by  looping  them  up  to  one  central  stake. 
A  moderate  amount  of  feedins  should  be  given  till 
the  blooms  are  fully  developed. 

Singles. 
These  are  more  popular  annually,  and  rightly  so. 
Daring  recent  years  a  great  improvement  has  been 
effected  in  this  section,  both  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  Those  varieties 
which  hold  themselves  erect  and  are  of  medium 
size  are  the  most  beautiful  and  useful,  and  either 
for  conservatory  or  cut  decorations  are  invaluable, 
many  of  them  under  artificial  light  being  exceed- 


ingly useful.  These  require  similar  trsatmeot  to 
the  Pompons,  and  by  late  stopping  may  be  hid  in 
perfection  in  midwinter. 

Late-floweroo  Sorts, 
which  have  been  specially  cultivated  for  deeontioQ 
during  the  coming  winter,  and  have  been  lo  bt 
under  temporary  shelters,  should  now  be  remofed 
to  a  place  of  safety  under  glass.    Arraoee  these  ii 
the  coolest  houses  available  ;  late  fruit  hoam  in 
best   adapted  for  them.    The  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  necessary  tying  dou 
just  sufficient   to    prevent  them   from  brnikiof. 
Moderate  disbudding  should  be  done,  care  being 
taken  not  to  do  this  too  severely,  and  the  varietifiB, 
of  course,  should  be  taken    into   oonsidentiQD. 
Thoroughly  fumigate  the  plants  to  rid  themofiQ 
insect  pests  several  nights  in  successioD,  sod  me 
plenty  of  sulphur  on  the  under  sides  of  the  foIiig» 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  mildew.    Should  rmt  be 
present  syringe  the  growths  with  a  solatioo  d 
paraffin  and  water  as  advised  in  the  earlier  part  oC 
the  season.    Large  plants  in  small  pots  will  reqnin 
liberal  feedins  with  manure  water,  and  give  oeos* 
sional  doses  of  Clay's  or  some  other  reliable  patent 
manure.     Many  of  the  late  border  varieties  are  pro- 
mising well,  and  should  the  weather  oontione  open 
these  will  brighten  up  the  outside  garden  for  nne 
time,  and  are  worth  a  little  protection  should  seven 
frosts  be  imminent.    Any  which  are  planted  at  the 
foot  of  south  or  west  walls,  and  a  capital  plan  itii, 
especially  when  glass  accommodation  is  not  saffi- 
cient,  should  be  protected  both  from  wet  and  froit, 
which  can  easily  be  done  when  in  such  a  poeitioiL 

£.  Begkir. 
Aldenham  House  Oardens,  Elstree. 


NURSERY    GARDEN& 


MESSRS. 


WARE'S    TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS, 

BEGONIA  time  in  Messrs.  Ware  and  Souf 
Bexley  Heath  Nursery  reminds  one 
forcibly  of  Tulip  time  in  Holland.  It 
I  may  perhaps  seem  something  like 
exaggeration  to  state  this,  and 
before  visiting  this  firm's  toberom 
Begonias  we  ourselves  should  have  been  sceptical 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  such  a  statement,  but  now  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  allowing  it  to  pass.  One 
enters  Messrs.  Ware's  Begonia  fields  from  the 
public  road,  in  fact  the  beds  are  visible  to  paoen- 
by,  and  during  the  season  they  avail  themselTeictf 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  firm  to  make  a  tonr 
of  the  nursery.  Tuberous  Begonias  are  here  grown 
by  the  thousand,  we  might  say  hundred  thousand, 
and  are  planted  in  long  narrow  beds  running  froa 
one  side  of  the  oblong-shaped  field  to  the  oths, 
paths,  of  course,  separating  the  beds  so  as  to  aUor 
of  attention  to  cultural  work.  The  Begonia  fieli 
covers  almost  three  acres  of  laud,  and  is  aoaa 
240  yards  long,  with  a  walk  do?m  the  centra.  Ai 
seen  from  the  entrance  to  the  nursery 
The  Display  of  Colour 
is  altogether  remarkable.  On  either  side  of  tha 
central  path,  in  an  endless  variety  of  pure  and  lieh 
colouring,  are  masses  of  tuberous  ftegoniaa,  tka 
singles  on  the  one  side,  the  double  varieties  on  tka 
other.  Of  the  doubles  the  whites  are  immediately 
in  front  of  the  onlooker,  and  allowing  the  eje  to 
wander  farther  afield,  stretches  of  scarlet,  pinl^ 
salmon,  red,  orange,  yellow,  bronze,  crimson,  aod 
rose  come  into  view  in  quick  succession.  On  that 
side  of  the  field  devoted  to  single  varieties  the 
wonderful  display  of  colour  ranges  through  magenta, 
pink,  white,  crimson,  scarlet,  yellow,  broio^ 
orange,  salmon,  on  to  the  fancy  varieties,  wfakh 
comprise  flaked,  splashed,  and  striped  Begoniaa. 
Truly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  brilliaat 
display  of  plants  in  flower  in  the  conntrv  thaa 
Ware's  tuberous  Begonias  made  a  few  weeks  aga 
The  range  of  colouring  is  such  as  is  possessed  bj 
few  hardy  flowers,  and  in  addition  to  this 

The  Individual  Blooms 
are  in  most  cases  of  great  excellence,  both  as  t^t^ 
form  and  habit,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  held  wett 
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above  the  foliase  upon  strong,  stoat  stalks,  and  do 
oot  haog  their  heads.  Some  of  the  doable  blooms, 
Id  fact  the  majority  of  them,  have  been  made  of 
«ioh  perfect  form  by  skilful  and  loog-oootinued 

Sblsction  and  Htbridisatiox 
-u  almost  at  a  little  distance  to  make  it  diffioalt  to 
my  whether  they  were  taberoas  Begonias, 
•Camellias,  or  even  Rose  bads.  This,  again,  may 
appear  to  be  a  somewhat  exaggerated  statement, 
but  we  doabt  if  anyone  woald  question  its  relia- 
bility who  had  paid  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Ware's 
Bepmia  fields  when  the  plants  were  in  full  flower. 
The  form  of  the  doable  whites  was  particularly 
jood,  and  the  centres  of  the  flowers  were  perfect. 
Hesirs.  Ware's  manager  at  Bexley  Heath  has  long 
been  a  worker  among  tuberous  Beflonias  as  well  as 
other  flowers,  and  his  painstaking  and  well- 
•dirseted  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  these 
popular  sammer-blooming  plants  have  met  with 
great,  we  might  almost  say  unique,  success.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that 

Ths  Rem a&k able  Display 
•of  some  three  acres  of  plants  in  brilliant  bloom  is  the 
rBsolt  of  seed  aown  on  January  27  and  28,  1903 ; 
thus  only  sonoe  eight  or  nine  months  elapse 
between  the  time  of  seed  sowing  and  the  plants 
being  at  their  beet.  When  one  realises  what  can 
be  done  in  the  wav  of  imparting  beauty  and  rich 
<oloaring  to  a  garden  at  the  cost  of  comparatively 
little  ootlay  and  labour,  it  seems  strange  that  more 
adTsntage  is  not  taken  of  such  opportunities,  and, 
tekiog  the  case  before  us,  that  tuberous  Begonias 
are  not  more  largely  planted.    They  have  the 

Additional  Attraction, 
if  any  were  needed,  of  doing  even  better  in  a  wet 
mtrnm  than  in  a  dry  one ;  and  when  gardeners  are 
alffloet  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  plant 
for  the  best,  now  that  wet  summers  appear  almost 
lo  be  a  certainty,  the  tuberous  Begonia  will 
oodoabtedly  prove  a  most  important  and  valuable 
ptsot  What  a  long  time  it  remains  in  bloom  ! 
flowers  appear  in  quick  succession  over  quite  a 
i  loog  period ;  so  that  from  August  to  November  one 
\  need  never  be  without.  Messrs.  Ware  save  all 
their  seed  from  plants  carefully  tended  under  glass. 

Bboonia  Sbbd 
is  very  minute  and  easily  lost,  and,  moreover, 
the  various  colours  must  be  kept  distinct,  so  that 
it  beeomes  essential  to  keep  under  close  observation 
those  plants  from  which  the  seed  is  obtained  We 
vsn  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  seed  saving 
fioni  doable  flowers,  from  certain  unusually  good 
nrieties  (for  it  is  notorious  that  the  best  varieties 
sn  mostly  shy  seed  bearers)  and  from  what  we  may 
'mU  freak  varieties,  which  include  the  crested 
forms  and  those  whose  petals  are  splMhed,  striped, 
sod  flaked.  The  plants  are  starved  so  as  to  arrest 
leaf  g|t)wth  and  encourage  the  formation  of  flowers 
ud,  eventually,  seed  pods.  It  would  take  too 
long  to  enter  fully  into  the  work  of  selection  and 
hybridisation,  which  Messrs.  Ware  practise  so 
euefally  and  with  such  good  results,  but  we  have 
probably  said  sufficient  to  give  the  impression — an 
impression  that  we  left  the  Bexley  Heath  Nurseries 
with— that  Messrs.  Ware's  tuberous  Begonias  may 
be  equalled,  but  are  not  surpassed. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  MERSTHAM. 

Mbsbs.  W.  Wblm  and  Co.,  of  Earlswood 
Nurseries,  Redhill,  owing  to  the  rapid  expansion 
of  their  business,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  accommodation  for  their  large  stock. 
An  extensive  range  of  glass  and  4^  acres  of  land  at 
Herstham  have  thererore  been  acquired,  and  the 
whole  collection  of  show  blooms  is  staged  this 
SQtumn  on  the  new  ground  and  in  a  large  double- 
ipui  greenhouse  126  feet  by  54  feet.  Size  and 
<lMliiy  are  always  strong  features  in  the  Wells' 
^Ueciion,  and,  although  the  wet  season  has  proved 
tc  1»  a  very  trying  one,  yet  the  high  average 
<inilitv  has  been  maintained,  and  the  display  is  a 
wmarkably  fine  one. 

M  certain  intervals  large  groups  of  one  variety 
ve  placed  together,  forming  a  most  striking 
isature.  Of  tnese  one  of  the  grandest  is  that 
^onposed  of  big  Japanese  incurvM  blooms  of  the 


Colonial  crimson  W.  R.  Church.  Then  we  oome 
close  by  to  another  in  which  Mrs.  George  Mileham 
makes  a  fine  display.  W.  Duckham  is  one  of  those 
massive  Japanese  incurved  flowers  with  very  broad 
florets,  colour  fine  rosy  pink,  with  a  silvery  pink 
reverse,  and  a  group  of  about  fifty  blooms  of  this 
variety  all  together  has  a  most  effective  and  unusual 
effect.  Mrs.  Kumble  is  a  finely-shaped  flower  with 
drooping  florets,  colour  a  pretty  pale  shade  of 
blush.  Of  a  rich  purple  amaranth  with  rather 
broad  florets  and  a  silvery  reverse  is  F.  A.  Cobbold ; 
Mr.  Higgs,  golden  ochre  yellow,  tinted  chestnut. 
In  brilliant  full-sized  crimsons  of  bold  Japanese 
incurving  form  Meynell  will  certainly  occupy  a 
foremost  place.  It  has  substantial  grooved  florets, 
with  a  fine  ((olden  bronze  reverse.  Several  others 
—Mrs.  J.  Wells,  S.  T.  Wright,  Godfrey's  Pride, 
and  Lord  Alverstone— take  high  rank  in  this 
colour.  Britannia  is  one  of  the  modern  yellows, 
clear  and  bright  in  tone  ;  Bessie  Godfrey  is  another, 
and  is  large  and  attractive,  these  and  all  those 
previously  mentioned  belonging  to  the  Japanese 
type.  Very  large  in  size  is  W.  A.  Etherington  ; 
it  has  long  intermingling  florets,  the  colour  being  a 
peculiar  soft  salmon  rose  tinted  pale  purple. 
Calvat's  seedlings  of  the  past  season  include  Mme. 
L.  Chevrant.  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  modern 
Japanese.  The  colour  is  a  charming  shade  of  pale 
soft  rosy  pink.  Another  of  his  recent  acquisitions 
is  the  variety  named  after  the  celebrated  grower 
Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis.  This  is  of  good  size,  with  long 
reflexins  florets,  forming  flowers  of  deep  build,  the 
colour  Doing  a  remarkably  pale  shade  of  pure 
canary  yellow.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  to  our  taste,  is 
a  prettier  bloom,  for  the  florets  are  not  so  straight, 
but  curl  and  twist  in  a  graceful  way  that  relieves 
the  blooms  of  any  appearance  of  strict  uniformity 
such  as  is  characteristic  of  the  previous  named 
variety. 

Miss  Mildred  Ware  is  rosy  bronze,  a  large, 
drooping- petalled  Japanese  of  recent  introduction. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  collection  we  get 
glimpses  of  many  fine-looking  novelties,  but  these 
in  many  (Mises  are  unnamed  seedlings  that  have  yet 
to  be  proved.  Certain  it  is  that  the  majority  of 
them  are  destined  to  come  sooner  or  later  to  the 
front.  Mrs.  E.  Thirkeli,  a  tall  back-row  plant, 
has  fine  flowers  with  long,  drooping  petals  ;  colour 
bright  shade  of  golden  canary  -  yellow.  In  the 
same  slowing  colour  is  Louis  Leroux,  a  wonder- 
fully deep  flower  with  broad,  grooved  florets  ;  and 
close  at  hand,  towering  high  above  its  neighbours, 
is  General  Hutton  in  numerous*  examples,  all  of 
immense  size,  with  rather  stiff  florets  of  great 
length,  the  colour  yellow,  slightly  tinted  carmine. 

A  brief  mention  of  just  a  few  others  that  find  a 
place  in  our  note-book  must  be  made,  and  then  our 
remarks  must  draw  to  a  close.  Mr.  T.  C-irrington, 
Miss  Stopford,  a  big  white ;  Miss  0.  Miller,  pale 
rosy  purple;  Lelia  Filkins,  lilac-mauve;  James 
Eraser,  yellow ;  and  Merstham  Yellow,  a  new 
seedling  to  be  sent  out  next  spring,  are  all  varie- 
ties more  or  less  likely  to  be  heard  of  again. 

Down  one  side  of  the  house  in  which  the  collec- 
tion is  staged  is  a  remarkably  fine  bank  of  seedling 
singles;  for  the  purposes  of  decoration  there  is 
nothing  at  this  season  to  equal  them.  They  range 
from  the  purest  white  through  all  shades  of  yellow, 
buff,  pink,  and  rose  to  the  deepest  crimson,  and 
we  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  so  fine  a  display 
composed  entirely  of  these  charming  subjects. 


PUBLIC     PARKS    AND 
G  A  RDE N  S . 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  WATERLOW 
PARK. 
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N  E  is  amply  repaid  for  their  pilgrim- 
Age  to  this  prettily-situated  park  in 
North  London  when  the  Chrysan- 
themum season  proper  begins.  As 
a  rule  the  plants  are  very  well  done 
here,  aou  the  present  season's 
display  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  No 
less  than  2,075  plants  are  grown  in  pots  for  the 
annual  display,  and  in  the  collection  almost  every 


type  of  the  flower  is  represented.  Mr.  D.  Carson, 
the  able  superintendent,  shows  much  wisdom  in 
making  his  collection  so  representative.  There 
are  some  133  Japanese  varieties,  35  incurved,  and 
a  goodly  array  of  pretty  free-flowering  decorative 
varieties,  besides  those  of  the  Anemone  and  hairy 
types  of  the  flower.  The  plants,  which  are  much 
dwarfer  than  usual,  are  neatly  grouped  in  the 
unusually  spacious  glass  structures.  Many  old 
and  familiar  sorts  were  in  evidence,  and  in 
several  instances  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Neve,  a  rather  tall  plant  at  the  back  of  the 
group,  was  developing  handsome  Japanese  blooms 
of  a  silvery  blush  colour,  and  were  proof  of  the 
splendid  character  of  this  variety  that  was  intro- 
duced a  decade  since.  The  blooms  of  Mrs.  Coombes 
were  splendidly  coloured,  a  pleasing  pink  aptly 
describing  it.  W.  R.  Church,  a  rosy  crimson 
incurved  Japanese,  was  in  good  form,  as  were  the 
blooms  of  viviand  Morel  and  Charles  Davis. 
Soliel  d'Ootobre  had  been  in  good  form,  and  was 
just  finishing,  the  soft  canary  yellow  blooms  being 
much  admired.  Florence  Molyneux,  grown  on 
single  stems  and  flowered  on  the  break  bud,  was 
giving  large  and  handsome  white  blooms  of  good 
quality.  Buds  of  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  the  primrose 
sport  from  Mme.  Camot,  were  promising  well,  smd 
the  near  future  should  see  very  fine  blooms  of  this 
variety.  Phoebus,  the  reliable  yellow  Japanese 
that  has  so  long  maintained  its  high  position,  wa« 
represented  by  pretty  blooms.  Hairy  Wonder, 
the  best  of  the  Japanese  blooms,  having  hirsute 
appendages  to  the  petals,  again  asserted  its 
superiority ;  its  pretty  cinnamon  colouring  is 
pleasing.  A  Continental  variety  named  M. 
Koissard,  which  we  do  not  remember  seeing 
catalogued  anywhere,  is  a  promising  plant.  The 
colour  is  a  purple  amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse. 
Plants  of  Margot  are  grown  in  large  numbers,  and 
are  flowering  freely  in  order  to  cover  up  the 
bareness  of  the  walls  in  the  vinery,  and  they 
create  a  delightful  effect. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  enthusiastic  grower  here,  com- 
plained of  the  damping  of  the  blooms,  and  he, 
like  many  oiher  cultivators,  fully  expects  trouble 
in  this  respect  generally  this  season.  Green  and 
immature  wood  invariably  results  in  the  blooms 
damping. 

SOUTHWARK   PARK. 

Altbouoh  we  have  for  many  years  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  at  South- 
wark,  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  the 
plants  in  so  fine  a  condition  as  they  are  this 
year.  Speaking  of  them  m  a  whole,  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  blooms  are  distinctly  above  the 
average,  the  plants  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
the  colours  orisht  and  clean.  Considering  the 
disadvantages  of  the  neighbourhood  there  is  good 
ground  for  congratulation,  and  the  variety  at 
Southwark  is  always  considerable,  for  most  of  the 
sections  are  very  evenly  and  well  represented.  In 
plants  there  are  about  2,000  on  view,  and  these 
comprise  upwards  of  340  varieties  of  incurved. 
Anemone,  hairy,  and  Japanese  sorts. 

To  such  an  extent  is  tne  show  appreciated  in  this 
busy,  densely  crowded  part  of  Sooth  London,  that 
on  the  first  Sunday  the  show  was  opened  this 
season  visitors  formed  one  continuous  throng  the 
whole  day  through.  This  deep  interest  is  not,  it 
must  be  understood,  confined  to  Southwark  alone, 
for  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  we  have  experienced 
on  many  occasions  great  difficulty  in  viewing  the 
shows  in  some  of  the  other  parks.  Whatever  may 
be  said  as  to  the  decline  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
from  a  purely  competitive  exhibition  point  of  view, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  general  public 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  gratuitous  County  Council 
displays  very  highly  appreciate  them.  So  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  present  season  8,496  persons 
passed  through  the  T-shaped  greenhouse,  near  the 
Gomm  Road  entrance  to  Southwark  Park,  where 
the  collection  is,  as  usual,  staged. 

As  most  of  the  varieties  are  well-known  favour! te«, 
we  need  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  describing  the 
individual  flower.  Old-fashioned  growers  whose 
tastes  still  lins^er  with  the  incurves  will  find  good 
examples  of  Queen  of  England  and  many  others. 


THE    GARDEN. 
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Larfle-flowering  Anemonee  lend  a  pleasing  variety 
to  tne  display,  more  partioalarly  in  the  case  of 
Deeoartee,  a  very  large  wine-coloured  variety  of 
great  attractiveness  that  is  constantly  being  used 
ao  freely  in  the  decorative  arrangement  of  the 
group. 

Haify  varieties,  once  a  striking  and  efifective 
feature  of  this  display,  are  now  represented  by 
roduoed  numbers,  a  few  of  the  best  only  being 
retained.  Kins  of  the  Hirsutes,  Hairy  Wonder, 
and  Beauty  of  Truro  being  those  that  appear  to 
call  for  the  greatest  commendation. 

In  Japanese,  what  can  we  say  but  that  the 
Southwark  collection  comprises  all  that  is  interest- 
ing and  best  for  such  purposes  as  a  public  display? 
In  the  richer  and  deeper  tones  of  purple,  amaranth, 
and  crimson,  there  is  an  abundance  of  colour  in  all 
the  best  varieties.  Altogether  the  collection  is 
extensive,  interesting,  and  neculiarly  attractive, 
and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  ^reat  interest 
displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  and 
busy  district,  many  of  whom  have  no  other 
opportunities  of  seeing  gardening  in  so  attractive 
a  form. 


BROCKWELL    PARK. 

Therk  is  a  small  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  on 
view  again  this  year  at  Brockwell,  but  the  display 
is  marnMl  to  a  large  extent  by  the  very  inadequate 
accommodation  allotted  to  the  plants.  Only  a  very 
few  persons  can  gain  access  at  one  time  to  the 
conservatory  adjoining  the  refreshment-room,  once 
the  residence  of  the  former  owner,  and  even  when 
entrance  is  effected,  the  place  is  so  constructed 
that  a  near  inspection  of  many  of  the  plants  is  out 
of  the  question.  This  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
when  we  consider  the  locality,  which  is  populated 
by  a  class  of  resident  that  must  be  highly  appre- 
ciative of  a  good  autumn  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, such  as  the  other  more  favoured  parks  can 
boast  of.  The  collection  is  largely  comprised  of 
big  show  blooms,  with  here  and  there  a  few  plants 
freely  flowered  and  tastefully  arranged  for  decora- 
tive effect. 


are  shown  in  Emily  Towers,  Mrs.  George  Mileham, 
a  grand  variety,  and  Mrs.  Coombee.  Some  of  the 
best  of  the  fairly  recent  yellows  are  Vicar  of 
Leatherhead,  very  large  spreadine  Japanese  ;  Mrs. 
T.  W.  Pockett,  a  (dutifully -built  flower,  and 
certainly  an  ideal  form  in  every  respect ;  and  Mrs. 
Greenfield.  We  well  remember  the  time  when 
crimson  was  a  colour  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Japanese  type.  Now  when  we  look  round  a  show 
we  see  the  coloar,  rich,  deep,  and  gorgeous  in  ever- 
varying  tones.  William  Seward  is  not  new,  but 
Henry  Weeks  and  W.  R.  Church  are  two  of  those 
that  are  brilliant  examples  of  highly-coloured 
crimson  modern-raised  varieties. 

In  brinsing  these  notes  to  a  conclusion  we  will 
mention  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  massive  Japanese 
incurved  with  broad  grooved  florets ;  Matthew 
Hodgson,  and  Eastman  Belle,  which,  besides 
possessinff  the  once-desired  colour,  have  also  the 
further  advantage  of  size,  which  enables  them  to  be 
used  with  great  effect  in  miscellaneous  groups. 


BATTERSEA    PARK. 

The  autumn  display  in  this  park  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
specimen  blooms  are  beautiful,  bright,  clean 
examples  that  are  above  the  average  standard  of 
development.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  a  long 
undulating  bank  of  bloom  interspersed  with  a  few 
large  foliage  plants,  the  ends  and  front  of  the 
greenhouse  being  almost  carpeted  with  the  blooms 
of  a  large  number  of  freely-flowered  Pompons  and 
decorative  Japanese.     The  old  show  incurved  is 

frown  here  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  Victoria 
*ark,  and  there  are  some  very  nicely-finished 
blooms  of  several  members  of  the  Queen  family. 
Baron  Hirsch,  the  rich  golden-chestnut  variety; 
Jeanne  d*Arc,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Globe  d'Or, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  other  members  of  this  old- 
time  favourite  section. 

Anemonee,  although  somewhat  sparsely  repre- 
sented, have  some  noble  examples  of  the  section. 
When  we  come  to  the  Japanese,  there  is  an  immense 
wealth  of   colour,  and  finely-finished  blooms   of 

rkt  merit.  We  notice  the  eminent  French  raiser, 
Calvat,  is  strongly  in  evidence,  the  following 
seedlings  of  his,  all  too  well  known  to  need  descrip- 
tion, being  those  that  are  the  most  conspicuous : 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Mme. 
£d.  Roger,  the  green  variety;  President  Borel, 
very  rich  briffht  purple  ;  N.  C.  S.  Jubilee  Louise, 
a  noble  solid-looking  pearly-white  Japanese  in- 
curved of  great  merit ;  President  Nonin,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  and  others. 

Varieties  from  other  sources  are  numerous  and 
not  less  meritorious.  In  whites  the  gigantic 
Florence  Molyueux  is  an  object-lesson  in  size,  and 
Lady  Byron  and  Mermaid  are  others.  Among  the 
monster  iMick  row  flowers  Mrp.  White  Popham  is 
eminently  attractive  ;  Mr.  T.  Carrington  and 
Australie  are  worthy  companions  from  that  stand- 
point. The  Viviand  Morel  family  has  all  its 
members  in  good  form.  Some  of  the  softest  and 
most  delicate  shades  of  rosy  pink  and  silvery  blush 


AUTUMN    RASPBERRIES. 

The  season  for  these  fruits  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  I  remember,  even  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country,  and  this  will  make  growers  who  have 
only  a  small  quantity  resard  them  an  unprofitable ; 
but  such  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  a  favourable 
autumn  the  plants  give  a  good  return  and  little 
trouble.  The  Raspberry,  when  grown  for  an  autumn 
supply,  needs  an  open  position  away  from  trees,  as 
the  fruits  are  produced  in  the  shortening  days, 
and  by  this  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  fruits  mature 
the  plant  needs  every  encouragement.  As  regards 
position,  an  open  quarter  where  the  soil  is  loamy 
and  well  drained  is  the  best.  The  plants  will  grow 
freely  in  a  light  soil,  even  on  gravel  in  such 
seasons  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  with  rain 
almost  daily,  but  in  hot  and  dry  years  I  have 
found  that  the  plants  in  a  good  depth  of  soil  give 
the  best  results,  but  by  this  I  do  not  advise  a  clay 
soil,  but  that  which  grows  good  fruit,  such  as 
Strawberries.  The  cultivation  differs  from  the 
summer  fruiters,  as  the  latter  fruit  on  the  wood 
of  the  previous  year's  growth,  whereas  the  autumn 
plants  fruit  on  the  new  wood  made  the  same 
season.  This,  to  give  a  full  crop,  should  be  sturdy 
and  not  too  soft.  To  get  wood  in  fruiting  con- 
dition the  soil  must  be  deeply  dug,  or,  what  is 
better,  trenched,  well  manured,  and  not  have 
borne  Raspberries  for  some  time.  Planting  is 
best  done  in  autumn,  and  ample  space  given  the 
plants.  The  best  autumn  Strawberries  I  have 
ever  seen  were  planted  to  screen  a  vegetable 
quarter,  trained  to  iron  supports  and  open  to 
light  and  sun,  much  better  results  are  alwsys 
secured  by  giving  a  wide  space  between  the 
plants.  Have  dwarf  vegetable  crops  between.  If 
rows  are  necessary,  quite  6  feet  should  be 
allowed  between,  and  half  that  distance  between 
the  plants,  or  even  more  if  room  is  no  object. 

when  planting  it  is  well  to  make  the  plants 
firm.  Mulch  over  the  surface,  and  if  the  plants 
are  at  ail  long  shorten  a  little  and  tie  together. 
Pruning  is  best  done  in  the  early  spring,  according 
to  the  season,  that  is,  just  before  growth  is  active, 
and  the  plants  are  not  merely  shortened  like  the 
summer  fruiters  but  cut  down  to  within  6  inches 
of  the  ground  level,  and  the  new  shoots  from  the 
base  are  the  fruiting  wood  for  the  season.  It  is  also 
well  to  reduce  the  number  of  shoots  at  the  base ; 
they  will  not  be  very  numerous  the  first  year,  but 
later,  as  the  plants  get  older,  they  are  very  prolific. 
If  at  all  crowded  they  do  not  give  such  sood  fruit. 
The  best  method  of  training  is  doubtless  that 
which  allows  each  growth  being  spread  out  either 
upon  strained  wires  or  a  trellis  or  hurdles.  It  is  not 
well  to  tie  to  stakes  in  a  bunch,  as  only  the  outer 
branches  would  be  exposed.  The  plants  are  best 
the  second  year  as  regards  crop,  and  will  continue 
to  yield  for  four  or  five  years,  but  if  possible  make 
a  new  plantation  eveiy  three  years,  as  after  the 
third  season  the  fruits,  though  they  are  numerous, 
are  much  smaller.  After  the  first  crop  is  cleared 
there  should  be  partial  thinning  of  the  canes  if  at 
all  thick,  but  do  not  prune  or  cut  down  until 
autumn. 


A  sood  dressing  of  manure  should  be  given  ii» 
mulch,  and  this  forked   into   the  grouDd  in  the 
spring.    The  best  sucker  growths  at  thu  time  tn 
selecUd,  and  all  others  destroyed  at  the  pntning. 
It  will  be  seen  that  any  plant  that  oocnpiei  thi 
soil  so  long  needs  ample  food  at  the  start  and  dee^ 
cultivation.     Raspberries   may  be  planted  fuNs 
October  to  March  if  done  carefully,  but  I  prefer 
October  to  Decem  ber.  It  may  not  be  generally  knotn 
that  what  we  call  the  summer  fruiters  will  fnrniab 
autumn  crops  treated  as  advised,  that  is,  cat  dowD 
in  spring.     The  large  Superlative  is  one  of  the  bnt 
treated  thus,  but  the  true  autumn  varieties  are  the 
most  reliable,  of  which  Belle  de  Fontenay,  a  red 
fruit,  is  one  of  the  beet.     There  is  also  a  white 
variety  which   is  very  good,  it  is  much  tweeter 
than  the  red  one  named   above,  and  is  a  greit 
bearer ;  this  is  called  the  Four  Seasons  or  AuUudd 
Yellow  Raspberry.    There  is  also  the  October  Red; 
this  fruits  with  us  into  November  in  a  fine  eeuoo. 
There  is  a  very  dark  fruit,  and  though  not  much 
grown  in  this  country,  it  is  a  favourite  on  the  Coo- 
tinent,  viz..  Noire  d*Automne,  and  the  froits  are 
well  flavoured,  though  to  do  it  justice  it  reqniieia 
warm  soiL 

Doubtless  the  two  best  for  general  use  are  (be 
October  Yellow  and  Belle  de  Fontenay.  Iltd 
partial  failure  of  the  crop  this  season  was  not  BoMy 
due  to  the  rains,  but  in  May  the  new  growthe  wece 
badly  injured  and  the  plants  had  to  make  another 
start.  The  bad  weather  did  not  assist  the  growtb 
made  so  late.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  grow  some  of 
these  fruits  under  a  permanent  1  inch  wire  pro- 
tector, and  covered  thus  there  is  no  trouble  witb 
birds.  The  wire  netting  should  be  saffidenUy 
high  to  allow  the  fruit  to  be  easily  gathered.  I 
found  this  season  that  plants  p^wn  thus  were  liUfe 
injured  by  late  frosts,  those  in  the  open  being  m 
to  the  ground.  6.  Wtthx& 


SOCIETIES. 

DULWIGH  AND  NORTH  FECEHAM  GHKYSASTHEMrM 
SOCIETY. 
Lrcture  on  Chrvsanthexuvs. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Dulwich  and  North  Peekbaa 
Chrysanthemam  Societies,  who  amalgamated  for  the  ua- 
slon,  Mr.  Molyneux  delivered  a  lecture  to  a  crowtM 
audience  at  the  Public  Hall,  Peckham.  The  lectarerdvdl 
at  considerable  length  on  the  necessity  of  propaRatlDgeuir, 
not  later  than  December ;  also  the  advantage  of  rooUof  tbt 
cuttings  under  cool  treatment,  and  of  securiDg  iKOod  ona. 
llie  short  thick  cuttings  from  the  base  of  the  plsnti  wir» 
the  best,  and  in  choice  sorts,  or  those  known  to  fill  to  gin 
good  cuttings  at  the  right  time,  it  was  recommended  tha 
the  side  shoots  taken  off  the  flowering  plants  in  Jaoe  ihoild 
be  utilised.  These,  if  rooted  and  grown  on,  woald  gtn 
cuttings  when  the  older  plants  might  fail.  Tbt  leetoRr 
further  recommended  that  they  should  be  rooted  il^lj 
in  small  pots,  that  tliey  should  be  potted  oo  ss  toos « 
sufflciently  rooted,  and  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  keqiv 
the  young  plants  well  exposed  to  the  light,  and  givioKpititr 
of  air  to  avoid  anything  in  tlie  way  of  drawn  growth.  Ik 
advantages  of  gtvinff  early  attention  to  thinning  out  iiiff- 
fluous  growths  and  side  shoots  as  early  as  possible  n 
pointed  out.  In  referring  to  the  compost  for  pottini,  Itm 
suggested  that  good  loam  and  stable  manure,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  charcoal,  crushed  bones,  and  sand,  aocordinctoikt 
nature  of  the  loam,  would  make  a  good  compost,  onttbe 
compost  was  not  of  so  much  importance  as  attenUia  t» 
feeding,  or  giving  stimulants  later  on.  Animal  bmiiri 
were  recommended  in  preference  to  artificial  coopooA 
though  the  latter  might  be  used,  the  most  importsstpols 
being  to  use  all  manures  with  discretion,  and  nottotkik 
that  because  a  little  was  good  a  lot  must  be  mach  bettc- 
Soot  was  also  alluded  to  as  a  valuable  stimulant,  tmt  ^oiU 
be  used  in  a  clear  state.  To  use  anything  oo  the  laifKitf 
the  soil  which  would  form  a  coating  and  stop  the  pom. 
preventing  air  passing,  was  a  great  disad  vanUge.  Tbtmd 
the  syringe  in  dry,  warm  weather  was  strongly  advoeiU'; 
also  the  necessity  of  keeping  all  Insect  and  fnogoid  pciUtf 


^11 


ith  regard  to  taking  the  buds  the  lecturer  pointed  oB 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in  the  mim 
localities  rather  than  any  definite  rules,  and  that  grown 
should  have  sorts  in  duplicate  and  treat  each  dUferestifv 
as  to  have  a  double  chance  of  getting  good  btooni  it  tk     j 
right  time.    It  was  pointed  out  that  «*hile  msoyofik    | 
older  sorts  could  be  depended  upon  to  come  fran  ib«     i 
bud  or  second  bud,  as  the  case  might  be,  even  witb  thor    ; 
under  different  conditions  there  was  oonsidenble  Ttriitine- 
and  with  new  varieties  it  was  impossible  to  dve  dcflsitf 
instructions.     "Use  your  own  brains"  was  toe  lectam* 
advice  on  this  point. 

Coming  to  finishing  off  the  blooms,  it  was  strooglj  reotsi' 
mended  that  the  plants  should  be  uken  under  glue  <tfl7< 
and  that  in  the  case  of  bright  sunshine  shading  ihoaM  t» 
given.  The  advantage  of  removing  any  flontMWAvai*^ 
or  where  the  centre  is  too  close,  this  being  dooevmlet^ 
blooms   are    in   the  course   of  development,  is  of  ■«» 
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mon  importance  than  drenlng  the  blooms  after  they  were 
cot. 

The  importance  of  adding  new  Tarietles  erery  seaaon  was 
touched  upon ;  also  the  leTection  of  blooms  for  exhibition. 
It  wss  pointed  oat  that  deep  blooms  of  modemte  width 
alioald  be  selected  in  preference  to  shallow  blooms  of  greater 
vidtb.  Many  other  interesting  points  were  touched  npon. 
The  lecture  was  delivered  in  a  pleasant  and  entertaining 
rnsnner,  and  was  much  appreciated  by  the  large  audience. 
A  most  hearty  Tote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Molynenx. 


TORQUAY   CHBYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 
Last  year  it  had  to  be  regretfully  recorded  that  the  finances 

of  the  Torquay  District  Gardeners'  Association  did  not 
idmit  of  money  prizes  being  given  at  the  annual  Chrysan- 
themuDi  show,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  blot 
OQ  the  fair  fame  of  the  beautiful  town  that  its  residents 
ibould,  in  their  own  interests,  speedily  efface.  Whether  or 
not  our  words  were  taken  to  heart  we  cannot  say,  but 
certaioly  the  affairs  of  the  sssociation  are  now  in  a  far  more 
nrosperous  condition,  and  this  year  good  prizes  were  offered 
in  sll  classes.  Happily  the  day  of  the  show  in  the  large 
hsll  of  the  Bath  Saloons  was  bright  and  sunny,  and  from 
ttie  throngs  that  inspected  the  attractive  display  of  flowers 
the  oommlttee  should  have  realised  a  handsome  profit. 

Cut  blooms  compared  badly  in  numbers  with  the  crowded 
srrsy  of  stands  in  bygone  years,  but  the  un  propitious  season 
lutt  been,  doubtless,  chiefly  responsible  for  that.  In  the 
premier  class,  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct,  the  first 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead  with  a  stand 
of  fresh  blooms,  some  of  which  needed  another 
veek  to  attain  absolute  perfection.  In  this  stand, 
to  which  was  awarded  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  certificate  of  merit,  Godfrey's  Masterpiece 
lod  Percy  were  especially  good;  second.  Miss 
CoDgreve.  For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  the  first 
prize  wss  won  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  his  Lord 
Alrerstone,  Kimberley,  Elsie  Foulton,  and  General 
Hotton  beinff  very  good ;  second.  Dr.  J.  Quick.  Six 
Japanese,  yellow,  one  variety :  First,  Dr.  J.  Quick, 
with  IGmberley;  second,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead, 
with  Solell  d'Octobre.  Six  Japanese,  any  other 
colour :  First.  Dr.  J.  Quick,  with  Lady  Hanham ; 
aecoDd,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whiteh^,  with  Viviand  Morel. 
Twelve  Japanese,  incurved :  First,  Dr.  J.  Quick ; 
wcond,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead.  Epergne  of  cut 
Chryianthemums,  arranged  with  autunm  foliage : 
Pint,  Mr.  G.  Emmet.  Vase  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  : 
Pint,  Mr.  J.  N.  Whitehead,  with  an  artistic 
arrangement  of  fine  blooms  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  French  ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Emmet.  Dinner  table  decoration : 
Fint,  Mr.  Minifle,  with  an  arrangement  of  Niphetos 
Sows,  Cattleyas,  and  Asparagus;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Emmet,  with  Tropseolnm  tuberosum,  T.  canariense, 
grasses,  and  sprays  of  Maidenhair  Fern.  This 
arrangement  would  have  easily  occupied  the  premier 
position  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  gilded  recep- 
tacles, which  quite  spoilt  the  effect ;  third,  Mr.  F. 
Ferret,  with  Chrysanthemums  pink  and  yellow. 

Semi-circular  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  K 
agahist  the  wall  were  very  good,  first  prize  and  f| 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate 
of  merit  going  to  Mr.  Dundee  Hooper;  second. 
Dr.  W.  Ford,  Bdgelow ;  third,  Colonel  T.  Gardner ; 
(ooith,  Lady  Macgregor.  Prizes  were  also  given 
for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  trained 
Qffysanthemums,  vases  of  cut  Chrysanthemums, 
tihle  plants,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Solanums,  and  also 
lor  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  classes  being  well 
fflcd  with  good  exhibits,  while  a  handsome  group 
of  Palms,  Crotona,  and  fiowering  plants  was  shown, 
Bot  for  competition,  by  Mrs.  A.  Bell. 

Nurserymen's  exhibits  formed  a  feature  in  the 
show.  The  Devon  Bosary,  Torquay,  staged  a  collec- 
tioD  of  Chrysanthemums,  pot  Carnations,  winter- 
flowering  Begonias,  Ericas  in  variety,  and  Acacias, 
let  off  with  Ferns  and  foliage  plants,  and  their 
Fruit  Farm  contributed  a  fine  display,  the  Apples, 
eoDsidering  the  unfavourable  season,  being  par- 
ticularly good.  Fine  examples  were  shown  of 
Warner's  King,  Calville  St.  Sauveur,  Queen,  Cox's 
Orsnge  Pippin,  Betty  Geeson,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Golden  Noble,  Smith's  Pippin,  Tyler's  Kernel, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Swedish  Beinette,  Lady 
Henniker,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Wellington, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Northern  Greeninj;,  Winter  Peach,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lord  Derby,  and  others. 
There  were  also  some  good  Pears,  as  well  as  Figs,  Mushrooms, 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Chillies,  splendid  Grapes,  and  punnets 
of  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  from  the  open.  Violets 
wereahown  in  abundance,  as  well  as  dozens  of  cut  blooms  of 
Iris  Btyloaa  and  plants  of  the  same  Iris  in  flower  in  pots. 
Messrs.  B.  Yeitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  staged  a  quantity  of  cut 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
fiowering  plants,  amongst  which  were  Sarracenia  Drum- 
mondi,  Bouvardias,  Nerines,  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus, 
Bimorphotheca  Ecklonis,  Kalanchoe  ilammea,  Correa  mag- 
Diflea,  Begonia  Ideala,  Browallia  speciosa  major.  Daphne 
blsgayana,  Corydalis  tbalictrifolia,  Linaria  trinorthoptera, 
Orevillea  alpina,  Loropetalum  chlnense,  Acacia  platy- 
ptera,  Euellia  macrantha.  Fuchsia  triphylla  superba.  Primula 
isabellhia,  P.  obconica  plena,  P.  megasesefolia,  and  P.  cash- 
meriana.  The  firm  also  showed  a  number  of  variegated 
species  of  conifers.  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale,  Torquay,  bad  Chry- 
santhemums, Acalypha  Sanderi,  Plumbago  capensis,  Cannas, 
snd  other  flowering  plants.    Mr.  J.  Heath,  Kingskerswell, 

showed  a  collection  of  the  best  Violets,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 

Aliward,  Torquay,  had  Salvia  splendens.  Arums,  Begonias, 

and  a  good  assortment  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants. 


on  the  29th  ult.,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  J.  Basham,  Jun., 
representing  the  Newport  Gardeners  Seciety.  A  number  of 
the  Bristol  gardening  fraternity  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  hear  such  an  authority  on  hardy  fruits.  The 
subject  is  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those 
connected  with  horticulture,  and  was  handled  by  the 
lecturer  in  a  masterly  way.  Many  interesting  points  con- 
cerning the   cultivation  of  our  hardy  fruits   were  ably 

,  thrashed  out.  It  deserved,  he  said,  much  more  attention 
than  was  usually  given.  Careful  planting  was  most  important, 
thinning  the  fruit  (except  during  such  seasons  as  this,  when, 
unfortunately,  there  is  none  to  thin),  mulching,  feeding, 
and  pruning  all  demanding  careful  attention.  He  strongly 
advised  all  those  intending  to  plant  not  to  have  too  many 
varieties,  and  to  select  only  those  which  suited  the  locality, 

t  giving  shelter  if  necessary,  and  careful  staking  and  tying 

j  must  not  be  overlooked.  A  list  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums 
which  were  in  cultivation  SOO  years  ago  was  given,  as  also 
a  selection  of  the  best  present  day  sorts.  His  lecture  proved 
a  great  success.    Mr.  Basham,  sen.,  occupied  a  seat  on  the 

I  platform,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  fellow  gardeners 
of  Bristol.  Prizes  for  six  culinary  Apples  were  awarded : 
First,  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr.  At  well) ;  second.  Lady 

I  Cane  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole);  third,  Mr.  G  A.  Wills  (gardener, 
Mr.  Barwell) ;  and  an  extra  one  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes 
(gardener,  Mr.  White).  A  certificate  of  merit  was  also 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  for  three  Odontoglossnm 
grandls.  Mr.  Basham  also  staged  a  collection  of  a  score  or 
more  dishes  of  Apples,  which  were  mnch  admired.  The 
chairman  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  £.  U.  Poole. 


BEISTOL  GAKDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
"Hardy  Fruit  Culture,  Past  and  Present,"  was  the  subject 
of  a  lecture  given  before  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  Association 


ONE  OF  MESSRS.  WABE'S  DOUBLE  BEGONIAS. 
(See  page  SU.) 

CROYDON  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  sixteenth  exhibition  of  the  Croydon  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Croydon.  Although  the  display  was  not 
very  extensive  many  excellent  blooms  were  shown.  The 
exhibition  was  opened  by  the  Mayor-elect  of  Croydon, 
and  there  was  a  good  attendance  during  the  afternoon.  The 
hard-working  secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B.  Beckett. 

Open  Classes. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Ashtead 
Park,  Epsom,  won  the  first  prize  challenge  cup  for  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  of  Japanese  and  the  same  number  of 
incurves.  He  showed  remarkably  fine  blooms,  the  Japanese 
were  large  and  shapely.  Miss  Stopford  (the  premier  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show),  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  and  Miss 
Olive  Miller  being  particularly  good  ;  of  the  incurves,  C.  H. 
Curtis  (the  premier  incurve  in  the  show),  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Pearl  Palace,  and  others  were  very  well  shown.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Reigate,  was  second  ;  his 
Japanese  blooms  lacked  depth,  the  incurves  were  good, 
noUbly  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Lord  Woleeley.  Mr.  Frank  Bible, 
gardener  to  H,R.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Draycot  Park, 
Chippenham,  was  third.  Mr.  Hunt  becomes  the  possessor 
of  the  challenge  cup,  having  won  it  three  years  in  succession. 

Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Alderman  R.  V.  Barrow,  J.P., 
Engadine,  Park  Hill  Road,  Croydon,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  decorative  plants,  and  was  awarded 
first  prize. 

Mr.  G.  Lawry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Blake,  Duppas  Hillj  was 


first  for  six  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  Mr.  J> 
King,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  The  Red  House,  Bickley, 
was  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Collins  third. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
gardener  to  Alderman  Barrow,  J.P.,  was  first  with  a  credit- 
able display,  the  blooms  of  good  size.  Mr.  £.  Puxted, 
gardener  to  S.  Taylor.  Esq.,  Park  Hill  House,  Croydon,  was 
second  with  smaller  blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Shirley 
Park  Gardens,  Croydon,  was  third. 

Eighteen  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties : 
First,  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  Bidding's  Court  Gardens,  with  a  very 
good  exhibit.  Mrs.  R.  Cadbury,  Australia,  Mrs.  Mease,  and 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham  were  among  the  best.  Mr.  C.  Lane, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Caterham  Valley,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  J.  King,  gardener  to  W.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  The 
Red  House,  Bickley,  was  third. 

Ten  Japanese  blooms  in  vases :  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to 
E.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Caterham  Valley,  was  first,  and  showed 
some  excellent  blooms,  notably  Mrs.  W.  Mease  and  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Church.  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  gardener  to  J.  Lyon.  Esq., 
Ridding's  Court.  Caterham  Valley,  was  second,  witn  very 
crood  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease  and  Mrs.  G.  Mileham.  Mr.  Frank 
Bible,  gardener  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Draycot  Park, 
Chippenham,  was  third.  There  were  several  more  exhibitors. 
Twelve  incurved  blooms :  First.  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to 
£.  H.  Coles,  Esq.,  Caterham  Valley,  with  Hanwell  Glory, 
Queen  of  England,  Miss  Annie  Hills,  and  C.  fl.  Curtis  as  the 
best  of  a  somewhat  uneven  lot ;  second,  Mr.  J.  King, 
flrardener  to  W.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  The  Red  House,  Bickley,  Lady 
Isobei  being  his  best  bloom ;  Mr.  G.  Halsey,  gardener  to 
J.  Lyon,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Ridding's  Court,  Caterham 
Valley,  was  third. 

Mr.  C.  Lane  was  first  for  nine  foliage  plants  suitable 
for  table  decoration,  Mr.  J.  King  being  second,  and 
Mr.  G  Lawry,  Duppas  Hill,  third. 

Six  blooms  of  Japanese :  First,  Norman  Wrightson, 
Esq.,  55,  Elgin  Road,  Croydon,  with  fairly  good 
blooms ;  second,  W.  Philpot,  Esq.,  67,  Church  Street ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Prebble,  gardener  to  £.  M.  Preston, 
Esq. ,  Shirley,  Croydon. 

Six  blooms  (incurved):  First,  Mr.  W.  Collins, 
with  very  good  C.  H.  Curtis ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Prebble, 
with  fairly  good  blooms  of  Lady  Isobei ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Dyer,  gardener  to  F.  Peacock,  Esq.,  Croydon. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes:  First,  Mr.  W. 
Lintott,  Marden  Park  Gardens,  with  very  good 
Alicante;  second,  Mr.  J.  Friend,  The  Gardens, 
Rook's  Nest,  Godstone ;  third,  Mr.  William  Taylor, 
Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  first  for  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes,  and  Mr.  Lintott  second,  both  showing  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  dishes  of  Apples  was  won 
by  Mr.  W  Lintott,  Marden  Park  Gardens,  hU  exhibit 
included  some  well  coloured  dishes ;  second,  Mr. 
W.  Jones,  Wellington  Bridge,  Carshalton;  third, 
Mr.  E.  Phillips,  The  Brandries,  Beddington. 

Mr.  W.  Jones  was  first  for  four  dishes  of  dessert 
Pears;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Cook,  Shirley  Park  Gardens, 
second. 

Four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples :  First,  Mr.  0.  Jeal, 
The  Gardens,  Waddon  Lodge,  Croydon  ;  second,  Mr. 
G.  Lawry  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Johnson. 

Four  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples  :  First,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Cook,  with  good  Twenty  Ounce ;  second,  Mr.  0.  Jeal ; 
third,  Mr.  C.  Perrett. 

Single-handed  Gardeners. 
Mr.  C.  Perrett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  Duppas 
Hill,  was  first  for  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants ; 
Mr.  A.  Dyer,  gardener  to  F.  Peacock,  Esq.,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  J.  Galvin,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Butcher,  Esq.,  Russell  Dene,  Furley,  third. 

Six  blooms.  Japanese:  First,  Mr.  L.  Gooch,  gar- 
dener to  T.  Wickham-Jones,  Esq.,  South  Norwood, 
with  some  good  flowers  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Wheeler, 
gardener  to  J.  D.  Tannahill,  Esiq.,  South  Norwood ; 
third,  Mr.  A.  Dyer,  gardener  to  F.  Peacock,  Esq., 
Bramley  Hill. 

A  second  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  A.  Dyer  for  an 
exhibit  of  six  incurved  blooms. 

Six  bunches  of  Pompons :  First,  Mr.  Dyer,  with 
some  good  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Perrett,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Fuller. 

Amateurs. 
Norman  Wrightson,  Esq.,  Elgin  Road,  Croydon,  was 
first  for  ten  blooms  of  Japanese,  arranged  in  vases,  showing 
very  well  indeed.  J.  G.  Mills,  Esq..  Croydon  Road,Anerley,  was 
second ;  and  R.  E.  Mason,  Esq.,  Vincent  Road,  Croydon,  and 
Mr.  F.  Wells,  181,  Albert  Road,  South  Norwood,  were  equal 
thirds.    There  were  other  entries. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  :  First.  Mr.  F.  Wells,  South  Norwood, 
with  a  good  exhibit.  Mr.  R.  E.  Mason,  Vincent  Road, 
Croydon,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  John  Kaehler,  Elgin  Road, 
third. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Mason  was  first  for  six  Japanese,  not  more  than 
two  of  a  sort. 

Mr.  J.  Pittman,  Dingwall  Road,  Croydon,  won  second 
prize  for  six  incurved  blooms. 

Mr.  G.  Snelling,  Jarvis  Road,  Croydon,  won  the  first  prize 
for  a  collection  of  vegetables  in  the  class  open  to  cottagers 
and  allotment  holders. 

In  a  similar  class  for  single-handed  gardeners  Mr.  C. 
Perrett,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Fuller,  Duppas  Hill,  was  first. 

Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butcher,  South  Norwood,  showed  bouquets, 
floral  arrangements,  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums,  (fee,  very 
tastefully. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  hardy  fruit  and  Chr>'santhemum  blooms. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfleld,  Sussex,  showed  some 
splendid  cut  blooms  in  boxes,  notably  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  Mme. 
Camot,  Beauty  of  Leigh  (new,  rich  yellow  Japanese),  Miss 
Mildred  Ware,  F.  W.  Vallis,  and  others,  making  a  striking 
display. 
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NATIONAL  CHBT8ANTEKHUM  SOCIETY. 
Oh  HoDdAj  evenliig  iMt  tbe  cxeontlTe  committee  of  the 
above  socleW  held  a  meeting  at  Oair'i  ReetaoraDt,  Strand, 
when  Mr.  Tbomaa  Sevan  preeided.  After  the  reading  of 
minntee  and  oorrtipondenoe,  the  foreign  lecretary  announced 
that  arrangements  were  now  completed  for  the  viitt  of  a 
deputation  from  the  lodety  to  the  exhibition  and  conference 
of  the  French  National  Cmrianthemum  Society  at  Lille,  on 
November  6.  Partioulare  of  the  programme  were  siven,  and 
it  was  explained  that  part  of  the  deputation  would  start  in 
advance,  visiting  the  Paris  Chrysanthemum  show,  which 
would  take  place  two  days  earlier.  He  also  called  attention 
to  the  recent  publication,  by  the  French  societv,  of  a  book 
and  coloured  plate  illustrative  of  the  various  diseases  and 
insect  pests  that  affect  the  Chrysanthemum.  This  has  been 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  National  Chrysan- 
themum  Society,  and  was  considered  extremely  interesting. 
It  was  also  announced  that  since  the  last  meeting  the  sup- 
plemental catalogue  had  been  published. 

The  secretary  presented  an  interim  financial  statement, 
which  was  considered  satisfactory.  The  ensuing  show  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  necessitated  the  election  of  stewards,  and 
various  arrangements  for  the  assembling  of  the  floral,  olassi- 
flcation,  and  arbitration  committees. 

The  annual  dinner  is  definitely  fixed  for  Wednesday, 
the  25th  inst.,  at  0.15  p^m.,  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant, 
Caledonian  Saloon,  when  the  president  (Mr.  C.  B.  Shea)  has 
promised  to  take  the  chair. 

The  election  of  new  members,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Frederick  H.  Lemon,  secretary  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
Society  of  America,  brought  the  evening's  proceedings  to  a 


BHEEBORNE  OARDSNEBS'   SOCIETY. 

Thx  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in  the 
St  John's  Hall  recently,  when  Mr.  John  Dean  presided 
over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Prises  had  been 
offered  for  plants  and  fruit,  for  which  there  was  rather  keen 
competition.    The  prises  were  awarded  to  the  following  :— 

Gardeners.— Group  of  plants :  First,  Mr.  Witherington ; 
second,  Mr.  Lane.  Dish  of  fruit:  First,  Mr.  HalUday; 
second,  Mr.  Witherington. 

Amateurs.— Group  of  plants :  First,  Mr.  Chubb ;  second, 
Mr.  Cooper.    Fruit :  First,  Mr.  Lewis. 

At  the  next  meeting  prises  will  be  given  for  three 
distinct  Chrysanthemums  and  three  specimen  blooms. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  formally  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Cecil  B.  Brett  gave  the  annual  report  and  balance 
sheet.  Fkom  the  latter  it  was  gathered  that  the  society  has 
a  credit  balance  of  Just  over  £6. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

<*  ExpntnmTS  with  Manures  on  Bush  and  other  Fruit 
was  the  text  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Shrivell,  given  at  the 
Church  House  on  the  28rd  ult,  Mr.  Rippengal  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  M.  Webster,  Kelsey  Park  Gardens,  was  awarded  the 
society's  award  of  merit  for  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  splendid 
examples  of  high  culture.  A  similar  award  was  given  to 
Mr.  Cole,  Yonlgreave  Gardens,  for  verir  fine  and  well-flowered 
specimens  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorrame. 


READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOaATION. 

Thk  last  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  association  was 
held  on  the  aeth  ult.,  and  was  very  largely  attended, 
upwards  of  lOO  members  being  present.  The  occasion  was 
the  visit  of  a  representative  from  the  Bristol  Gardeners' 
MutuaL  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance  was  the  member  selected, 
and  he  chose  for  his  subject  "The  Renovation  of  Old 
Vines."  His  paper  was  full  of  interest  and  of  original 
ideas  in  carrving  out  the  work.  Minute  details  were  given 
as  to  the  lifting  of  the  trees,  replanting,  soil,  manures, 
treatment  of  the  young  canes,  &o.  Some  of  the  methods 
of  procedure  met  with  adverse  but  pleasant  criticism,  and 
a  lively  and  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Barnes,  Hinton,  Wilson,  Tumham,  Neve,  Exler. 
Pole-Routh,  Prince,  Fry,  Alexander,  Judd,  House,  and 
Stanton  took  parL  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Vallance  for  his  excellent  paper,  and  for  the  most 
Interesting  evening  he  had  afforded  the  members. 

In  replying,  Mr.  Vallance  and  Mr.  Groves,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Bristol  Society,  both  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  interchanging  of  lecturers  between  the  two 
associations  would  last  for  many  years.  There  were  two  or 
three  flne  honorary  exhibits,  fourteen  dishes  of  Apples,  the 
fruits  large  and  of  splendid  colour;  the  most  noticeable 
varieties  were  Warner's  King,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Stirling 
Castle,  New  Hawthomden.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Feam's  Pippin.  These  were  staged  by  Mr.  E. 
F17.  The  Gardens,  Greenlands,  and  he  was  congratulated  on 
having  such  flne  fruits  in  so  bad  a  season.  Three  plants 
of  weu-srown  Clerodendron  fallax  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  May  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Exler,  The  Gardens,  East  Thorpe.  For 
certificate,  six  dishes  of  splendid  fruits  of  Warner's  King 
Apple,  entered  by  Mr.  H.  House.  The  Gardens,  Oakfleld 
(certificate  awarded),  and  a  very  large  plant  of  Impatiens 
Sullani,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Pigg,  Fembank,  Ropley. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Schntiho  CoxMimi,  Octobbb  18. 

PRX8HNT :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
Saunders,  Worsdell,  Massee,  Gordon,  and  Holmes,  Drs. 
Rendle  and  Cooke,  Revs.  W.  Wilks  and  G.  Henslow  (hon. 
secretary^ 

ChrymtUhemum  leavet,  tpoiUd.—TAr.  Saunders  exhibited 
leaves  apparently  encrusted  with  some  mineral.  Mr.  Holmes 
undertoolc  to  examine  them. 

MaU  Fig9.^Dr.  Masters  observed  that  he  had  several 
instances  of  Fiss  sent  to  him  that  had  failed  to  ripen.  They 
were  remarkable  for  containing  entirely  male  flowers,  ordi- 
nary Figs  being  entirely  female,   but  ripening  without 


fertilisation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Smyrna  Figs,  which 
require  "  capriflcation." 

Potato  disacutf.— Dr.  Cooke  replied  to  enquiries  as  to  the 
transmission  of  the  mycelium  from  the  leaves  down  the  stem 
being  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  tuber.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  direct  to  the 
tubers  while  young  and  with  a  delicate  skin,  or  when  bruised 
or  wounded. 

Clematis  jwrewite.— He  also  reported  on  a  new  disease, 
which  Mr.  Chittenden  named  Ovularia  dematidis.  and 
exhibited  at  the  last  meeting.  Dr.  Cooke  supplied  a 
technical  description  of  the  fungus,  and  adds :  "No  experi- 
ments have  been  made  to  check  this  parasite.  If  it  should 
establish  itself  it  would  be  well  to  try  powdered  sulphur  at 
flrst,  and  if  this  be  not  successful  to  use  Bordeaux  mixture." 

Vegetable  monatrosities.^ilT,  Worsdell  exhibited  a  spray 
of  Pelargonium  with  foliaceous  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
umbel,  and  a  fasciated  peduncle;  also  flower-heads  of 
Scabiosa  purpurea  with  proliferous  axis.  Mr.  Wilks 
observed  that  this  is  particularly  common  on  German 
plants. 

LUae  injured  by  imeeti.  —  Mr.  Gordon  showed  branches 
attacked  by  some  insect,  on  which  Mr.  Saunders  has  reported 
as  follows:  "The  Lilac  leaves  were  injured  by  the  cater- 
pillars of  a  small  moth,  one  of  the  Tineina ;  but  nearer  than 
that  I  cannot  say.  The  caterpillars  had  taken  their  depar- 
ture from  the  leaves,  and  had  no  doubt  buried  themselves  in 
the  ground  beneath  the  bush  and  become  chrysalides  within 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface.  I  should  recommend  that 
a  good  dressing  of  kainit  should  be  given,  and  that  it  should 
be  chopped  in  with  a  hoe ;  this  would  probably  kill  a  number 
of  them.  When  the  leaves  are  opening  in  the  spring  another 
dressing  would  be  useful  to  prevent  the  moths  making  their 
way  to  the  surface." 

Fotatoee  diseoMd.— Mr.  Gordon  also  exhibited  Potatoes 
badly  attacked  by  Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica.  This  fungus 
was  introduced  from  the  Continent,  and  flrst  appeared  in 
Cheshire.  It  has  completely  destroyed  crops  in  allotments 
this  year  In  Nottinghamshire. 

Wound  paratite  0/  Apple  trees.— Dr.  Cooke  also  reported 
upon  some  examples  brought  by  Mr.  Chittenden.  The  fungus 
is  Hydnum  Schiedermaveri.  .  It  formed  a  strip  of  about 
4  feet  growing  through  the  bark.  This  fungus  is  said  to  be 
very  destructive  to  Apple  trees,  the  spores  entering  through 
a  wound  in  the  bark. 

Tomentum  on  Vine  {saves.— Dr.  Bonaria  sent  leaves  to 
show  how  closely  natural  woolliness,  or  tomentum,  re- 
sembled the  red  spider's  web,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  by  the  naked  eye.  Mr.  Saunders  observes : 
"I  should  not  think  it  could  be  possible  for  anyone  to 
distinguish  between  the  tomentum  on  the  leaves  and  the 
web  spun  by  the  red  spiders  with  the  naked  eye  unless  the 
webs  only  covered  parts  of  the  leaves,  in  which  case  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  would  have  a  patchy  appearance ; 
but  the  similarity  between  the  web  and  the  tomentum  is  so 
great  that  otherwise  no  ordinary  eye  could  detect  the  differ- 
ence. Under  the  microscope  the  threads  of  the  tomentum 
are  twisted,  and  do  not  lie  so  straight  as  the  threads  of  the 
webs." 


of  the  border  CaroatioD.  A  really  good  yellov 
variety  that  will  stand  wet  weather  is  wanted 
badly.  If  Mise  Audrey  Campbell  does  as  well  in 
other  soils  and  districts  as  it  has  done  at  Hum  in 
Berkshire  it  will  be  a  valnable  addition  to  tin 
delightful  raoe  of  flowers.  Mrs.  Martinesn  oqq. 
pares  it  to  the  white  George  Maqnay,  and  aan 
It  beats  that  variety  in  her  garden.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  latter  will  appreciate  the  value  oft  plant 
that  can  beat  it  in  any  way.  I  shall  give  Mia 
Audrey  Campbell  a  good  trial  aminst  my  new  yellot 
Ceres,  of  which  I  send  you  a  few  blooms.  It  hu 
flowered  profusely  all  through  the  season,  and  still 
has  plenty  of  buds  to  open." 

Cabtoptebis  Mastacasthus. 
Mr.  Ellwood  sends  from  the  interesting  gaidcu 
of  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham,  a  bunch  ol 
this  blue-flowered  shrub  with  the  following  note: 
"  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus  should  be  ffiown  in 
every  collection  where  hard-wooded  puuits  m 
valued.  It  lends  itself  to  wall,  border,  or  pot 
culture,  and,  indeed,  makes  a  very  efl^tive  plant 
under  any  of  these  conditions.  The  flowers  an  d 
a  delicate  pale  blue  and  freely  produced,  la 
sprine  the  old  flowering  and  all  weak  growtk 
snould  be  pruned  back  to  good  buds,  thus  fonnini 
compact  bushes  for  the  folfowing  season's  flowerioc, 
The  stock  can  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  W 
ripened  wood." 

Abelia  bupkstbis 
also  comes  from  Swanmore  Park.  "  It  is  an  mr- 
green  shrub,  and  forms  a  capital  plant  for  a  vaB 
or  for  roamiujg  over  a  shelterad  rock.  It  prodooa 
sprays  of  pink  and  white  flowers  on  every  gnmtk. 
The  plant  mentioned  is  fully  5  feet  high  and  a 
far  through,  and,  despite  the  incessant  raiiu,  ita 
a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom.  A  bushy  habit  ahotf 
be  encouraged ;  the  srowth  is  pendent,  and  tb 
shrub  forms  a  beautiful  object  with  its  UfT\k 
like  growth  at  all  seasons.  Cuttings  strike  utNiif 
in  summer." 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid,  or  hwiy  flower^and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock 


Covent  Garden,  London. 


Street, 


A  Rabx  Gakden  Rose— Chakles  Bonnet. 
Mr.  Bernand  Thomasset,  West  Wickham,  Kent, 
sends  flowers  of  this  fine  old  garden  Rose.  It  is 
very  sweet,  and  the  colour  a  g(M)d  red.  The  shoots 
sent  were  loaded  with  bloom.  With  the  flowers 
came  the  following  note :  '*  A  few  blossoms  of  a 
Rose  Charles  Bonnet,  which  is,  I  think,  seldom 
seen  in  this  country.  In  my  garden  it  is  more 
floriferous  than  any  other  Rose — the  first  and  the 
last  in  bloom.  It  possesses  all  the  <][ua]ities  of  a 
ffood  decorative  climbing  Rose,  and  is  invaluable 
for  cutting.     The  wood  is  entirely  thornless." 


A  Beautetul  Yellow  Caknation  Seedling — 
Ceres. 

Mr.  Watts,  Bronwylfa,  St.  Asaph,  sends  aeain 
his  seedling  yellow  Carnation  as  a  reminder  of  its 
beauty  late  in  the  year.  The  flowers  are  large, 
without  any  tendency  to  coarseness,  a  clear 
yellow  colour,  and  the  petals  are  held  well  within 
the  calyx.  Mr.  Watts  sent  several  flowers,  none 
of  which  were  split,  and  also  the  following  note : 
'*Mrs.  Martineau's  letter  in  The  Garden  of  the 
17th  ult.  will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  lovers 


Amabtlus  Belladonna  and  Antholtu 
pbjkalta. 
Mr.  Ellwood  kindly  sends  flowers  of  thsae  wiU 
the  following  information  :   ' '  Amaryllis  BelladooDi 
particularly  should  be  grown  wherever  apace  ii 
available  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  flowering  m  it 
does  so  freely  from  September  to  November,  vith 
spikes  of  soft  rose-coloured  flowers.    Many  of  \k 
spikes  carry  from  nine  to  twelve  blooms.    Every 
bud,   too,  expands  after  being  cut,  which  ii  m 
advantage,  as  it  is  a  ^em  for  deoorationa.   He 
culture  IS  simple,  a  fairly  rich  soil  well  draiDsl 
and  an  annual  top-dressing    with    short  icaoM 
supply  its  wants.     Plant  4    inches  to  6  iMto 
deep.     Increased    by   younff    bulbs  in  aotma 
Antholyza  praealta,    like    the    above,  is  a  0^ 
bulb,  and  perfectlv  hardy  here   growing  intk 
same    position.      It  throws    spikes  free^,  qnte 
3  feet  nigh,  of  beautiful  orange-coloured  flowto 
throughout  September  and  October.    It  reeeoUs 
an  enhirged  Montbretia,  and  makes  a  good  flower 
ing  succession  to  that  plant.    A  light,  sandy  sd 
suits  it  admirably.    Increased  by  oraets." 

Phytolacca  dbcandba. 
Mr.  Field  sends  from  Ashwellthorpe  Gardeoi 
spikes  of  Phytolacca  decandra  with  the  folloviog 
note:  **Iam  sending  for  your  table sprsya of tk 
very  interesting  plant  Phytolacca  decandra.  It  i>> 
perhaps,  scarcely  refined  enough  in  leaf  to  joitify 
its  being  recommended  for  use  in  the  herbaoeooi 
border,  but  no  nlant  is  more  worthy  of  a  piece 
wherever  a  rich  herbaceous  vegetation  ia  deaM 
whether  near  the  rougher  approaches  of  a  hanij 
fernery,  open  glades  near  woodland  walks,  or  aojr 
similar  position.  Its  greatest  beauty  ia  in  tiie 
numerous  bunches  of  black  and  red  berriae.  T1m» 
are  very  pretty  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  grovi 
flfeely  in  any  rich  soil,  and  in  almost  auy  anflcl 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  or  by  diviaioo  of  tJie 
roots.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  plant  ThePbjto- 
lacca  is  sometimes  called  the  rea  ink  plaat,  owiii^ 
to  the  red  colour  of  the  young  fruit," 
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Flowxbs  f&om  Bbdford. 
<*&  M.  B."  lends  from  Bedford  a  welcome 
githering  of  many  flowers  with  the  following  note : 
*'Afe«rBowers  typical  of  the  four  seasons.  It  ii 
not  often,  I  imagine,  that  one  can  pick  on  the  same 
day  of  the  year  the  following  flowers :  Spring. — 
Primroses,  VioleU,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas, 
Wallflowers,  Anemones,  Erysimum,  Aabrietia, 
iDd  Myosotis.  Summer.— Roses,  Honeysuckle, 
Sveet  William,  Heliotrope,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
■reouial  Poppies.  Autumn. — Chrysanthemums, 
Kchaias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  Dahlias. 
Winter. 'Laorustinus.  The  latter  is  in  full  bloom. 
Of  course  there  are  many  other  flowers  in  the 
■irdeo,  but  the  above  twenty  are  sufficiently 
tspreseotstive  to  be  interesting  to  other  readers. 
Iby  I  mention  that  the  Wallflower  is  Barr^s  Extra 
Bsrly  Parisian,  and  the  plants  are  flowering 
jfofosely." 

FiCnS  RBPENS. 

We  received  last  week  from  Mr.  Strugnell  fruits 
i  FicuB  repens  (see  page  308).  We  illustrate  the 
nit  seat,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the  above-named 

Autumn  Tints. 
Wo  have  received  what  are  to  us  always  a  great 
ihssore,  shoots  of  some  of  the  more  brilliantly 
■tsmD-tinted  trees 
nd  shrubs;  they 
sine  from  the 
Jbombe  Wood  Nor- 
m  of  Messrs.  J. 
r«toh  and  Sons, 
■d.  comprise  the 
lUowiog  :— 
The  American 
kBtHelOaklQwTGQB 
■erioaoa  ooeeinea 
picodens).— Thkr  is 
Rperjb  for  ooloar ; 
•iry  leaf  is  a  warm 
bK  crim»on.  A 
able  trae  at  all 
iaes,  hot  especially 
QitatQiDn  and  into 
budhter.  QwQers 
i  large  estates 
hoold  think  of  this 
NUtifol  tree  when 
jkDtiDg;.it  is  not 
totoomnton. 
Andr  o  meda 
fhorta, — Always  a 
kunn  to  see  in 
vly  autumn  for  the 
ike  of  its  rich 
doarin^. 

Pavta  macro- 
ocAyck— We  value 
lis  shrub  for  its 
te  flowering,  bat 
has  .an  autumn 
Mkuty,  too. 

AziUa  pontica. — A  group  of  this  in  autumn  ban 
special  cbarm,  and  this  is  due  to  the  warm  leaf 
douring. 

Vibumum  Opnlus  sterile  (Guelder  Rose). — Colours 
uDarkabiy  well  at  Coombe  Wood. 
Acer  platanaides  SchwedUrii,— One  of  the  best  of 
ie  Maples  ;  has  its  beautiful  leaves  coloured  with 
)Uow  and  green  at  this  season.  We  are  glad  to 
e  that  this  fine  Maple  is  being  more  planted  in 
ritish  gardens. 

Hamamdis  arborea  (the  Tree  Witch- Hazel)  is 
lite  yellow  in  autumn,  and  when  the  leaves  have 
ropped  the  rich  oranffe-orimnon  sepalled  flowers 
K>Q  follow.  A  tree  ol  this  Hamamelis  in  bloom 
'ly  in  the  yellow  is  a  refreshing  winter  picture. 
Acer  rubrum  (the  Scarlet  Maple),  also  called  A. 
MMineum,  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  all  trees  in  its 
itamo  colouring. 

Acer  t€Uaricum  QinruUa  is  a  Maple  we  never  tire 
[  reoommeodins  for  its  prettily  shaped  leaves  and 
nght  scarlet  colouring.   It  should  never  be  omitted 
»m  the  shortest  list  of  »*  autumn  tints." 
Acer   pcUmcUwn.    and   the    variety   sanguiiieum 


remind   one   of   the    splendid  colouring  of  these 
Maples  in  autumn. 

Liquidambar  styracifltia  (Sweet  Gum)  is  already 
famous  for  autumn  colouring. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  draw  attention  to 
these  trees  and  shruos  for  their  autumn  colourins, 
especially  in  such  a  disappointing  autumn  general^ 
as  this. 


AURICULAS. 

THE  fine  named  show  varieties,  together 
with  the  leading  alpines,  are  now  com- 
mencing to  lose  some  of  their  oldest 
leaves  previous  to  falling  away  into  the 
rest    of    winter.      Not    that    the    late 
summer  growth  is  over,  for  that  still 
goes  on,  and  every  lover  of  the  Auricula  rejoices 
to  notice  in  the  plants  the  presence  of  a  stout, 
firm,  Filbert-like  centre,  as  in  it  lies  the  promise 


FICU8  BBPBNS  IS  FRUIT.      (One-ha{f  natural  tUe.) 

of  a  good  head  of  bloom  six  months  hence.  It  is 
usual  in  the  case  of  those  who  can  give  their  plants 
a  north  aspect  during  the  summer  months  to  change 
them  over  to  a  south  aspect  during  the  winter 
months.  The  frequent  rains  and  heavy  ntorms  of 
the  summer  have  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
lights  on  the  frames  much  more  than  is  usual  in 
the  case  of  a  drier  season,  but  an  abundance  of  air 
has  been  allowed  to  circulate  about  and  above  the 


plants,  while  enough  water  should  be  given  to 
keep  them  in  a  healthy  state  of  existence.  Too 
much  water  should  be  avoided,  as  it  may  bring  on 
the  deadly  rot,  though  if  the  soil  be  porous  and 
the  drainage  perfect,  and  water  can  pass  away 
freely  from  the  roots,  there  is  not  much  danger  of 
harm  from  this  cause.  The  finest  varieties,  even 
though  the  utmost  care  be  bestowed  upon  the 
plants,  will  sometimes  decay.  Our  most  successful 
cultivators  and  exhibitors  have  their  losses  from 
this  and  other  causes. 

While  the  moist  weather  lasts  it  is  well  to  keep  i 
the  plants  clear  of  decaying  foliage.  Occasional 
stirring  of  the  surface-soil  is  of  value  in  cases 
where  it  has  settled  down  and  shows  signs  of  sour- 
ness. Clean  pots  and  sholves  are  also  helps  to 
good  health.  The  woolly  aphis  will  gather  about 
the  stems  of  plants  in  the  best  oared-for  collec- 
tions. Excessive  dryness  at  the  roots  also  favours 
the  clustering  of  the  aphis  upon  the  points  of  the 
roots  next  to  the  sides  of  the  pots.  It  may  be 
brushed  away  where  it  has  clustered  about  the 
stem  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  can  scarcely 
say  that  the  presence  of  the  aphis  has  killed  a 
plant,  but  it  exercises  a  debilitating  infltienoe  upon 
it  if  unchecked.  Green  fly  is  also  troublesome  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  can  be  kept  under 
by  fumigation,  or,  if  it  is  found  only  on  afew 
plants,  an  artist's  brush  is  useful  to  dear  the  l^ves 
and  centres  of  their  preeenccj,  or  they  may  be  blown 
into  space  through  a  tube. 

Two  insidious  insect  enemies  are  sometimes  at 
work  among  the  Auriculas  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  one  is  a  small  white  grub,  the  larva  of  which 
is  concealed  in  the  manure  or  leaf-soil  at  the  time 
of  potting,  and  which  will  eat  its  wav  through  .the 
main  stem  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sou.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  a  plant  exhibits  signs  of  failure 
it  should  be  at  once  examined  for  the  cause,  and 
the  intruder  be  summarily  ejected.  The  other 
soour^e  is  a  small  green  caterpillar,  which,  oom- 
nienoing  by  devourins  the  leaves,  will  eat  its  way 
through  the  heart  of  the  plant  and  downwards, 
destroying  the  possibility  of  a  ^ood  truss  of 
bloom  in  the  spring.  '  When  this  caterpillar 
has  made  its-  home  in  the  base  of  the  heart  of 
the  plant,  it  is  only  possible  to  dislodge  it  by  means 
of  a  needle  or  pointed  wire.  Plenty  of  free  ventila- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  plants  at  this  time  of 
year. 

This  is  also  the  time  of  the  year  to  obtain  a 
collection  by  anyone  disposed  to  enter  upon  ther 
fascinating  culture  of  the  Auricula.  Should  anyone 
feel  diffident  as  to  their  capabilities  to  cultivate 
suooessfully,  they  should  make  a  commencement 
with  inferior  sorts,  a  few  of  which  may  be  obtained 
at  a  cheap  rate.  Those  who  wish  to  start  with  a 
collection  worthy  of  their  very  best  efforts  in 
cultivation  will  find  the  following  a  selection  diffi- 
cult to  improve  upon -.—Green  edges:  Shirley 
Hibberd,  Mrs.  Henwood,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Homer.  Grey  edges :  George  Lightbody,  George 
Rudd,  and  Richard  Headly.  White  edsee  :  Acme, 
Conservative,  and  Mrs.  Dodwell.  •  SeOs :  Gerald 
(dark),  Mrs.  Potts  (blue).  Ruby  (red),  and  Butter- 
cup (yellow).  Beautiful  as  Buttercup  is,  it  does 
not  rank  high  on  the  exhibition  table,  but  I  have 
added  it  for  the  sake  of  variety.  Alpines :  A  set 
of  six  very  fine  gold  centres  will  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Martin  Smith,  Firefly,  Dean  Hole,  Dake  of  York, 
Mrs.  Gordou,  and  J.  J.  Keen.  White  centres: 
Thetis,  Bessie  Wheelwright,  J.  F.  Kew,  Winifred, 
Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  and  Pantaloon.       R.  Dban. 


NOTES    FROM     THE 
MARKETS. 


USEFUL  MARKET  PLANTS. 
Erica  gracilis  nivalis.— This  is  a  pure  white 
variety  of  the  well-known  early- flowering  E. 
gracilis,  and  should  become  a  good  market  plant. 
A  year  or  two  ago  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans  of 
Sidcup  had  a  sport  which  was  white,  except  for  a 
slight  shading  of  pink.  E.  g.  nivalis,  which  comes 
from  the  same  firm,  is  a  further  advance.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
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Horticultural  Society  and  gained  an  award  of 
merit.  When  £.  hyemalis  alba  was  first  seen  it 
was  thought  that  it  would  not  prove  constant,  but 
as  it  is  now  grown  for  market  it  appears  even 
whiter  than  when  first  introduced.— H. 

Nephrolepis  Wesloni.—The  Nephrolepis  has  been 
recognised  as  among  the  most  useful  Ferns  for 
market,  and  any  new  sorts  are  welcome.  The 
above  will  be  sure  to  make  a  valuable  market  Fern. 
At  first  sight  it  closely  resembles  N.  davallioides 
furcans,  but  it  is  of  better  substance.  It  occurred 
amonff  a  batch  of  seedlings  of  N.  Acuto  (ensifolia). 
The  fronds  grow  rather  more  erect,  and  all  the 
pinneB  are  crested  or  furcated,  but  rather  shorter 
than  in  N.  furcans.  All  the  fronds  are  fertile, 
while  in  N.  furcans  sjpores  are  rarely  produced. 
Seedlings  have  been  raised  which  have  come  true. 
This  came  from  Messrs.  Cragg,  Harrison,  and 
Cragg,  and  gained  an  award  of  merit.  Nephrolepis 
Hestoni,  another  variety  from  the  same  parentage, 
is  somewhat  intermediate  between  N.  ensifolia  and 
N.  EoUingeriana.  It  has  rather  long,  narrow 
pinnsB,  which  are^  deeply  lobed.  This  also  produces 
spores  freely,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
and  useful  Fern. — A  H. 


AN  AFRICAN   GARDEN    IN 
ENGLAND. 

A  MONO  the  many  beautiful  private  oardens 
/%  in  Oxfordshire,  those  at  Headington 

/  %  Hill  House  are  conspicuous,  both  for 
/  %  their  extent  and  the  many  novel 
y  \  features  which  they  present.  The 
natural  formation  of  the  grounds  and 
their  size  afford  ample  scope  to  the  designing  capa- 
bilities of  Mr.  Singleton,  the  head  gardener,  who 
has  already  successfully  modelled  a  Japanese  garden, 
which,  as  time  and  attention  improve  the  size  and 
individuality  of  the  component  shrubs  and  plants, 
will  add  considerably  to  the  beauties  of  the 
garden. 

The  success  attending  the  Japanese  garden  and 
the  interest  attached  to  a  collection  of  plants  repre- 
senting the  flora  of  a  particular  country,  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  devoting  a  portion  of  ground 
V>  planU  from  Africa.  Though  the  above  title  is, 
perhaps,  at  the  present  time  (September  9)  slightly 
premature,  the  progress  made  is  strongly  indicative 
of  the  final  result. 
African    plants,    however,    speaking   broadly, 

? resent  one  great  difference  to  those  from  Japan, 
'he  latter,   in  the  majority,  are  hardy,  but  the 
number  of  known  plants  from  Africa  which  will 
withstand  both  the  damp  and  cold  of  England  is 
very  limited.    Consequently  it  was  decided,  at  any 
rate  for  the  first  year  or    two,  not  to  keep  the 
African  garden  strictly  to  plants  indigenous  to 
that  country.     Their  collection  must  necessarily 
be  a  work  of  time,  and  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
ground  might  appear  furnished,  other  planU,  hardy 
and  half  hardy,  are,  and  will  be  included,  provided 
that  their   general   appearance  harmonises  with 
those  from  Africa.  Later,  the  name  will  be  strictly 
representative  of    the    garden,   but    though  half 
hardy  plants  are  admitted,  glass  accommodation 
being  limited,  the  really  hardy  species  are  planted 
in  lareer    and  bolder  masses.      The  portion    of 
ground  selected  is  in  juxtaposition  to  the  Japanese 
garden,  faces  south,  and  is  backed  by  a  crescent- 
shaped  belt   of   shrubs,    conifers,  Spruce,  purple 
Beecth,  Bays,  Laurels,  Cupressus,  Mahonias,  Ac, 
forming  a  complete  shelter  from  the  north.     Pro- 
tection from  easterly  winds  is  gained  by  a  few  bold 
clumps  of  similar  shrubs,  which,  though  sufficiently 
near  to  shelter,  are  not  so  much  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  view. 

The  plants  at  present  are  arranged  in  clumps, 
several  smaller  leading  up  to  or  surrounding  one  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  with  grassed  walks  in 
between.  Though  simple  the  arrangement  is 
effective,  and,  further,  will  allow  of  extension  in 
practically  any  direction,  while  such  plants  as 
require  protection  or  removal  during  winter  are 
easily  reached.  Few  plants  were  actually  in 
flower  at  the  time  these  notes  were  taken,  but 
when  finished  it  is  evident  that  during  the  greater 


part  of  the  year,  in  addition  to  flowers,  a  peculiar 
but  striking  vegetation  will  be  obtained. 

The  most  conspicuous  plant  in  flower  was  a 
specimen  of  the  American  Agave,  having  an  in- 
florescence some  12  feet  high  with  thirteen  umbel- 
like  clusters  of  its  cream,  yellow-green  tinted 
flowers.  The  genus  Kniphofia,  both  in  species  and 
garden  forms,  was  well  represented,  and  abundance 
of  space  having  been  given  to  each  plant  a  bril- 
liant effect  should  result  when  maturity  is  reached. 
A  bed  of  Galtonia  candioans,  carrying  numerous 
superb  spikes,  showed  to  advantage  their  white, 
bell-like  flowers,  while  near  was  a  small  bed  of 
Tuberoses.  The  bulbs  had  been  planted  in  April, 
but  owing  to  the  inclement  summer  had  not 
iprown  to  perfection.  Masses  of  Gladioli,  African 
Marigolds,  Montbretias,  Freesias,  &c.,  were  inter- 
spersed between  clumps  of  Lobelia  ;  the  blue  and 
white  Agapanthus,  in  fine  specimens ;  different 
Acacias,  Campanulas,  Plumbago  capensis, 
Dracanas,  Phoenix  dactylifers  and  canariensis, 
Crinum  Powelli  and  C.  capense,  ine  latter  bearins 
a  few  late  spikes.  Good  use  has  been  made  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  Ricinus  zanzibarensis,  and  a 
few  Palms;  and  a  few  small  beds  arranged  with 
Opuntias,  Gasterias,  Crassulas,  and  Sedums,  added 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole.  Good  use  has  been  made 
of  Ixias,  Watsonias,  Sparaxis,  Omithogalums,  &c., 
but  there  yet  remains  a  large  number  of  bulbous 
plants,  the  different  Cycads  m  which  South  Africa 
is  so  rich,  Asparagus,  &c.,  to  be  utilised,  but  the 
main  difiiculty  wifi  be  to  obtain  a  typical  African 
flora  without  drawing  too  heavily  on  the  sreen 
house  accommodation.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  right  direction,  and 
possibly  in  a  more  favourable  season  a  greater 
variety  of  plants  may  be  tested  and  compared. 

^GUTUS. 


meetinff  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  oo 
the  27th  ult.,  was  introduced  about  a  quarter  of  s 
century  ago  under  the  name   of  Salvia  Pitckari, 
and  as  such  was  soon  extensivelv  grown.    Itis& 
native  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  though  indndcd 
in  the   "Kew  Hand  List  of  Herbaoeoos  PUdU' 
is  best  seen  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  indeed,  va^ 
the  same  conditions  as  the  popular  and  ahoiy 
Salvia  splendens  it  is  quite  happy.    Salvia  axom 
grandiflora  differs    from    most   of  the  othen  ii 
growth,  the  shoots  being  long  and  slender,  ad 
clothed  with  narrow,  greyish  green  leaves,  whfle 
the  flowers,  which  are  freelv  borne,  are  of  a  chin- 
ing shade  of  blue.     Its  ratner  loose  growth  fitiit 
for  grouping,  while  it  furnishes  quite  a  diBUod 
colour  to  the  Chrysanthemums  which  form  the 
bulk  of  greenhouse  flowering  plants  at  this  miml 
Given  a  fine  autumn  it  will  often  flower  oat  of 
doors  before  sharp  frosts  prevail,  and  on  this  poini 
I  may  mention  that  two  or  three  years  ago  som 
beds  of  it  at  Kew  were  very  showy,  the  flowcn 
being  richer  in  tint  than  those  under  glass.    Lib 
the  other  members  of  the  genus  it  is  easily  pro- 
pagated and  grown,  and,  as  with  most  Salviai,  ii 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  or  kept  is 
too  dry  an  atmosphere  red    spider  attacks  th» 
leaves.— T. 

Javanese   RhodO€lendroiis.-Th» 

numerous  hybrids  of  this  section  are  in  maoj 
cases  now  flowering  freely,  but  to  be  seen  at  thair 
best  they  need  a  temperature  somewhat  above  tbt 
of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Many  attnetiie 
varieties  of  their  own  raising  are  now  very  beuti- 
ful  in  Messrs.  Veitoh's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and,* 
befits  a  class  of  plants  all  raised  within  the  Bmob- 
laden  area  of  London,  they  resist  the  winm 
conditions    too    often    experienced    there 


Chpysanthemum  CpimBon  Soupce 

d'OP.— No  plant  belonging  to  the  decorative 
group  is  better  known  than  Source  d'Or,  and  the 
variety  under  notice  will  be  more  fully  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  to  be  a  sport  from  it.  The 
colour  may  be  described  as  a  brilliant  crimson, 
with  a  pale  bronze  reverse  to  the  petals.  There 
is,  however,  a  slight  suffusion  of  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  This  ia  the  second  season  in 
which  I  have  grown  it.  With  the  old-gold  colour 
of  the  original,  the  rich  golden-yellow  of  the  sport 
named  Lizzie  Adcock,  and  the  variety  described  in 
this  note  we  have  a  trio  of  decorative  Japanese 
sorts  unequalled  by  any  other.  Source  d'Or  is  not 
troublesome  to  ^row. — p.  B.  C. 

Deoopatlve    C^fapysanthemum 
Maptlnmas  and  its  bronze  spopt.— 

Martinmas   was    first    introduced    as    a    Pompon 
variety,  and  until  last  year  was  catalogued  and 
distributed  as  such.     The  classification  committee 
of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  meeting  at  the  October  show  in 
1902,  decided  to  withdraw  the  parent  variety  and 
its  sport  from  the    Pompon  section  and  transfer 
them  to  the  decorative,  which  was  formed  about 
that  time.      It  was  demonstrated  at  that  same 
show  that  these  varieties  when  disbudded  and  well 
grown  developed  quite  large  blooms  not  unlike  a 
reflexed  type  of  the  flower,  and  altogether  unlike 
the  small  blooms  peculiar  to  the  Pompon  Chrysan- 
themums, the  characteristics  of  which  are  so  clearly 
defined  in  the    Jubilee   edition  of    the  society's 
catalogue.     The  flowers  of  the  parent  variety  are 
light  pink,  tinted  and  edged  white,  and  the  sport 
is  bronze.      When    left  to  develop  their  blooms 
naturally  they  make  a  dense  cluster  of  flowers  on 
short  flower-stalks,  and  to  be  seen  at  their  best 
they  should  be  partially  disbudded.     It  is  a  good 
plan  to  pinch  back  the  plants  several  times  during 
the  growing  season,   by  which   means  numerous 
branching  growths  are  developed.     They  should 
then  each  w  disbudded  to  one  bud  on  each  shoot, 
the  result  of  this  system  of  culture  being  very 
satisfactory.     The  plant  attains  a  height  of  about 
2^  feet,  and  is  at  its  best  during  October.     For 
border  culture  during  the  period  just  mentioned 
thev  are  excellent,  and  the  growth  is  robust. — 
D.  B.  C. 

Salvia    azupea    fiTPandlflopa.— This 

Salvia,  which  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  so  well  at  the 


better  than  most  subjects  ;  indeed,  thev  freqnal^- 
pass  unscathed,  or  nearly  so,  through  fogs  » 


ciently  dense  to  rob  Indian  Azaleas  of  their  leaiiv 
and  cause  nearlv  all  the  buds  of  the  Himalaya 
section  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  to  drop.  AU  dl 
Javanese  hybrids  have  smooth  leaves,  and  ontiv: 
point  I  find  that,  generally  speaking,  snob  piinti 
resist  fog  and  smoke  much  better  than  thoie  viik 
hairy  foliaee.  The  Javanese  Rhododendroos  u* 
very  free  flowering,  for  plants  in  5-inch  poti  wil 
often  bear  several  clusters  of  bloom,  and  ia 
addition  to  this,  their  flowering  period  is  dS 
limited  to  any  one  part  of  the  year,  for  where  ( 
collection  is  grown  there  is  always  a 
number  of  blossoms.  If  potted  in  good 
peat  and  care  is  taken  not  to  over-pot  them,  thert 
Rhododendrons  give  but  little  trouble.  Awil 
from  growing  in  pots,  the  success  attending  M 
culture  when  planted  out  in  the  Mexican  hooM^ 
Kew  shows  tnem  in  a  somewhat  new  light-* 
H.  P. 

Baply  -  flowepinsT    C  h  py santbi" 

mums,— At    Gunnersbury    Park    Mr.  GiJ 

Reynolds  plants  out  on  a  shaded  north  bcnir 

batches  of  plants  of  the  following  varieties  of  m 

Chrysanthemums,  and  from  them  he  obtains  af^ 

ample  supply  of  cut  bloom  during  September  •■ 

October,    the   local    harvest    celebrations  d  il 

denominations  being  largely  indebted  to  bi^Bjl^ 

flowers  on  such  occasions.    The  sorts  are  Booqi*] 

Feu,  reddish  terra-cotta,  a  variety  which  pro<|"jj" 

charming  sprays  of  bloom  ;   Coral  Queen,  ca*- 

rose  or  deep  pink,  the  florets  tipped  with  gold,  fr< 

delightful  tint  of  colour;  Harvest  Home,  broe^ 

red,   tipped   with   gold,   which    was  seen  to  » 

brighter  in  colour   under  glass,  and  very  fr*| 

Horace  Martin,  very  free  and  fine,  oolonr  deip 

yellow,  a   sport  from  the  crimson  Mme.  Mtf» 

Masse ;  Jules  Mary,  of  a  bright  shade  of  cninM> 

velvet,  and  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Wells  ai  * » 

beauty " ;     it    is    a    great    favourite  with  Mt 

Reynolds,  both  in  the  open  and  under  §^'Jt 

Mme.  Marie  Masse,  an  old  favourite  and  •"  .*2 

bloomer,  colour  lilac- mauve.    Many  new  addiW* 

are  made  to  the  group,  but  some  of  the  older  cbm 

hold  their  own  for  the  inestimable  floral  serw 

they  render,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  grown  I* 

years  to  come. — R.  Dean.  . 

Otoituapy,— We  much  regret  to  learn  of «» 

death  of  Mrs.   Jackson,  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  * 

Jackson,  of  Claremont,  Lympstoce,  Devon,  and  W» 

curator  of  the  Museums,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
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BATH'S 


GORGEOUS 


PEONIES. 

FOR  IMMEDIATE   PLANTING. 


LL  the  Plants  offared  by  me  are  exoeptioiiallj  strong  and 
i  htahhy,  and  many  thoosande  are  annnally  supplied  to 
ids  Pirk  and  Kensington  Gardens.  Tbe  following  will  be 
M  noonlT  packed  and  CARRIAOB  PAID  for  CA5h 
H  ORDBR. 


ITH 


ITH'S  GORGEOUS  PEONIES. 

No  garden  sboold  be  withoat  Peooiea.  The  hoge,  brlUiandy- 
loared  and  delicately-shaded  flowers  prodnce  an  effect  which 
I  scarcely  be  equaUed  by  any  other  flower.  Commendog  to 
MD  in  May  and  con  tinning  to  end  of  June,  they  come  at  a 
le  when  other  flowers  are  by  no  meana  plentiful. 

^fpkmUdatonce  all  the  following  will  flower  in  1904. 

SET   G. 

nive  of  the  Best  Var'etlea  In  Cultlv  tion,  all  of 
large  size,  frte  floweriiiff,  and  the  moat  dercaie 
tints,  for  30/-. 

each— s.  d. 

la.  Dnmaa— Bright  rose  and  cream ;  fragrant 

laildisslnui-Large,  pure  white  ... 


«V 


tde  Qaltaau- Beautiful  soft  pink ;  extra 
de  Quer  e— Pink,  centre  blush 

Ivie  Lemoine  -  Pure  white,  full  double 

maed'Arc—Roay-pink,  white  centre 

[hnpbans  irandaveaal»— Pure  white 

■M.  Bernhardt— Pearly- white  and  sulphur ;  extra  ... 
Iftiya  Maxima— Pore  white,  slightly  tipped  purple  ... 


SET    H. 

Vdva  fine  Selected  Varietlea,   all  of  delicate  tinta 
and  free  flowering.    Price  aia. 

■arte— White,  tinted  aulphur ;  one  of  the  best          ...  a  o 

Kk.  de  Mode  na— Rose ;  rose-scented     1  3 

■Bit— Soft  lilac  blush,  centre  salmon-yellow     a  o 

Irtense— Satin-rose,  centre  salmon  and  rose    a  o 

Ifcr  Anna— Silvery- pink,  slightly  edged  crimson       ...  a  o 
IV  Leonora    B  ram  well -Suyery-rose;    a  grand 

Jower a  o 

mg^iBte— Pink,  shading  to  blush ;    rose-scented     ...  1  6 

p.  Cbaamy'Ro«e.  shading  to  pink ;  fragrant        ...  a  o 

■e>Fartade-Caimine, tinted  salmon-rose;  fragrant  a  o 

■kVilmorln 'Blush- white,  slightly  flaked  crimson  ...  a  o 

Noll— Rich  silvery- pink       a  o 

AaoMle— Soft  satiny-rose  and  iulphnr a  6 


SET    ti 

Itlve  Pine  Varietiea,  all  free-flowering. 

pkentoa— Rosy-lilac,  bordered  white 


Price  15/-' 


pMa— Primrose-yellow,  soft  peach  guard  petals, 

gye  scented 1  o 

Itration— Rich  purple-lake ;  very  large         1  6 

Iperance—Blusn,  striped  carmine;  fragrant         ...  1  6 

iBla— Pore  white ;  very  large     a  6 

I.  Beaard -Bright  rose;  rose  scented  1  6 

l>  Bncqnet— Rich  velverty  amaranth ;  large 1  6 

k  Conrant— Deep  rose,  edged  silver ;  fragrant     ...  1  6 

i.  Henri -Peach-blossom,  sofc  yellow  centre  ...  1  6 

IB  dea  Rosea -Rose;  strongly  rose-scented 1  6 

■11— Rich  sUver-pink        a  o 

■nie— Pink  guard  petals,  blush  centre 1  6 


i 


BATH'S  POPULAR    SET. 

5et  conalsta  of  Twelve  Pine  Named  Peonlea,  all 
pite  distinct,  free- flowering  varieties,  for  10/6. 

The  above  Four  Sets  complete  for  £B  125.  Qd. 
Carnage  Paid. 


ilect  Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Write  for  my  Complete  Catalogue,  poat  free. 


H.  BATH,  L^°  • 

rhe  Floral  Farms,  Wisbech. 


mmm 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTUULWDRRS 
BROCKieY  RDAD,BROCKLEY. 
usrs    LONDON.  ^ff££. 

CHEftP  TENANTS  FIXTURi  GREENHOUSES. 


mimm 


ALL   21  OZ.  CLASS  THROUGHOUT. 

FOH  oiHeR  sitEs»PRicis  wmn  muiDSTRnnousT 
TO  C.  M  A.Y  Vkf  AR  D. 
BRQCKLEY  ROAD.BROrKLEY.S.E. 

_ ..  *H  u  tr  Hia  t  er vw*  w  .. . 


HUHOHIDSOfKUWE  TtSIIWONIAlS. 


Simplex  Lead 


X 


GLAZING 

For  Roo£b»  Skyligbti,  and 

Horticultural  "^ork. 

NO  SPECIAL  CONTRACT  REQUIRED 


Mo  Ztno,  it»Oi§m  oj* 
Putty  umoifm 

Any  Quantity   Suppliko. 

Over  750,000  superficial  feet  in   use 
on  3,000  Stmotures. 

GROVER  &  GO.,  LTD.. 

BntftneeFa,  fto., 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF  RD. 

CITY  ROAD.  LONDON. 

Write  for  Illustrations.  Testimonials 

and  partienlars  (sent  Post  Fre^). 


PROTECT 

YOUR  PLANTS 

FROM 
COL08.  FROST 


[WIES  BAMBOO  COnP^  '^'  ^^""  ^"'^-'• 


ARcflANGEL 
MATS 

PBSCE    f6^1J  PEW   DQZ 


Crn^^^NDON^E^ 


SCHWEITZER'S 

GOCOATINA. 

Anti-Dyspeptio  Coeoa  or  Chocolate  Powder. 

OUARAMTBBD    PURB    80LUBLB    OOOOA. 

The  Most  Nutritions  and  Economical  Beverage  for  Breakfast, 
Limoheon  or  Supper. 

Tht  Lancet  says:    "This  is  genuine  Cocoa,  contains  no 
sugar,  starch,  or  other  adulteration.    It  is  very  soluble. 
An  excellent  article." 

GOCOATINA. 


ESTABLISHED    1831. 

BIRKBECK  BANK 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

GURRBNT    ACCOUNTS. 

201    on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,    ^%^  I 
I  o  when  not  drawn  below  £100.  gM    J  o 

DBP08IT    ACCOUNTS. 

^2  o    /      ^°  Dapcsits,  repayable  on  demand, 

^    STOCKS    AND    SHARBS. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 
C.  A.  RAVENSCROFT,  Managing  Director 


2^7. 


LABKLS-PKRMANENT,  ARTISTia 

Ask  your  Nurseryman  to  send  your  Roses  labelled,  at  a  cost  of 

6i.  per  dozen,  with 
Cluuidler'a  Patent  **  Ideal  •*  Mame  ■mboased  Copper  IiakelSi 

Untearable  Eyelet,  Aluminium  Tags. 
Wholesale  fM>m  Hiatt*  Co.,  Hasahoaae  Lane.  Blrminghaoi. 


The  "Country  Life"  Library. 


Trees  and  Shrubs 

for 
English  Gardens, 

By  B.  T.  GOOK, 

Bditor  of  «The  Garden." 

12s.  ed.  nett. 


Sootsman,— "  In  this  beautifully-illustrated  volume 
Mr.  S.  T.  Cook  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for  a  more  intelligent 
ctildvation  of  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  by  the  owners  of 
English  woodlands,  pleasure  grounds  and  gardcms.  The 
perusal  of  these  interesting  and  informative  chapters  make 
absolute  the  conviction  that  an  immense  variety  of  flowering 
and  green  shrubs  lies  almost  neglected  by  the  majority  of 

Sarden  cultivators,  while  as  a  means  of  breaking  up  and 
oming  the  parks  and  demesnes  of  the  rich  their  possibilities 
we  only  rarely  appreciated." 


NEW  BOOK   by  Miss  GERTRUDE  JEKYLL  «nd 
MP.  E.  MAWLEY. 

Roses  for 
English  Gardens 

lllustPAted  with  190  fdll-patfe  Plates. 
T2S.  6cl.  nett. 

Dally  Ohronlole.^"^All  the  roses  of  England,  blossom- 
ing in  a  counterfeit  summer  of  bUck  knd  wtute,  eeem  to  be 
gathered  together  into  Miss  Jbkyll's  charming  book.  The 
pictures  are  really  pleasant  to  look  at;  near  or  fax,  a  rose 
photographs  auite  as  well  as  a  beautiful  face,  and  carries  with 
It  its  own  individual  look.  No  one  can  tail  to  be  captured  by 
Miss  Jbkyll's  enthusiasm  and  fine  discrimination." 


VIOLETS 
AND   PAN8IE8, 

AND   VIOLETS    FROM 
MOUNTAIN  AND  PLAIN. 

A  New  Book  written  by  several  authorities  and 

Edited  by  K.  T.  COOK,  Editor  of  The  Garden, 

Author  of  ••  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  etc. 

PRICB   8/8   nett. 


VOLS.  I.  and  II.  NOW  RKADY. 

GARDENS  OLD 
AND   NEW. 

(The  Country  House  and  its  Garden  Environ- 
ment.) Ovep  ABO  Supspb  lllustrm- 
tlons  In  eaoh  Volume,  printed  on 
treble  thick  Art  Paper,  portraying  in  a  manner 
never  before  attempted  the  greatest  and  most 
interesting  Gardens  and  Homes  in  England. 
£2  as.  Nett.  each. 


Published  at  the  Offices  ot  Couhtry  Life,  ao,  Tavistock  Street 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. ;  and  by  Gborob  Newhbs,  Lttf 

7-xa.  Soatliami>ton  Street.  Strand.  W.C. 
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National    Ohpysanthemum 

Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the 
26tb  inst.  The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  C.  £. 
£hea,  will  occupy  the  chair. 

National  Rose  Society.— Tuesday  next 

will  be  a  busy  day  for  this  society.  At  two  o'clock 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  meets,  and  at  three 
o'clock  there  is  a  general  committee  meeting. 
All  take  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Club,  Hotel  Windsor. 

HOPtiOUltUPal  Club.— The  usual  monthly 
house  dinner  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next  at 
6  p.m.  After  dinner,  Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders,  F.L.S., 
will  read  a  paper  on  "  Vegetable  Curiosities." 

Chpysanthemums    in    the   Royal 

Botanic  GaPdens.— The  Chrysanthemums 
grown  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  are  now  in  full  flower.  They  are 
arranged  in  the  conservatory,  and  make  a  display 
that  is  well  worth  visiting.' 

RoyUl  Hopticultupal  Society.— The 

following  dates  have  been  fixed  by  the  society  for 
1004,  but  are  liable  to  alteration  on  account  of  the 
possible  uncertainty  of  the  new  hall  opening  and 
other  contingencies :  January  5,  26 ;  February  9, 
23 ;  March  8,  22 ;  April  5,  19  (National  Auricula 
and  Primula  Society's  show) ;  May  3,  17  (Royal 
National  Tulip  Society's  show) ;  May  31  and 
June  1  and  2  (Temple  show) ;  June  14,  28 ;  July  12 
and  13  (Holland  House  show) ;  July  28  (National 
Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  show) ;  August  9, 
23 ;  September  6  (National  Dahlia  Society's  show) ; 
September  20  (National  Rose  Society's  show) ; 
October  4,  5,  and  6  (fruit  show),  18  ;  November  1, 
16,29;  December  13. 

Woodhatch   LiOdse»    Reifirate.— For 

many  ^ears  past  a  Dnmber  of  horticulturists  have 
been  invitea  to  spend  a  day  in  the  Woodhatch 
Lodse  Gardens,  the  residenoe  of  Mrs.  Haywood,  to 
see  toe  Chrysanthemame,  xonal  Pelargoniums,  and 
other  plants  that  are  exceptionally  well  grown 
there.  Many  pleasant  days  have  been  spent  there 
at  the  invitation  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
and  the  invitation  since  his  death  has  been  continued 
by  Mrs.  Haywood  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Haywood.  Oo  the 
4th  inst.  a  most  enjoyable  day  was  passed  by  those 
horticulturists  who  visited  Woodhatch.  They 
were  hospitably  eotertained  by  Mrs.  Haywood  and 
Mr.  Haywood,  and  fonod  much  to  admire  in  the 
plants  and  flowers  Mr.  Salter  so  well  knows  how 

to  STOW. 

A  new  pace  of  Dahlias.— a  Dutch 

horticulturist,  M.  H.  Homsveld  of  Baam,  by 
oroesing  the  Cactus  with  the  single  Dahlias  has 
obtainM  some  interesting  results,  and  the  flowers 
are  sufficiently  distinct  it  appears  to  form  a  new 
race.  The  flowers  have  long  stems,  are  single  and 
semi-double,  and  much  larger  than  the  orainary 
single  Dahlias.  Among  the  varieties  shown  before 
the  Dntcb  Horticultum  and  Botanical  Society  at 
Amsterdam,  the  following  were  thought  the  most 
highly  of :  Baron  de  Orancy,  pure  white ;  Roem 
van  Baam  (Gloire  de  Baam),  violet ;  Koningin 
Wilhelmina,  white ;  and  Prins  Hendrik,  red. 

Polygonum  rnoUe.— This  is  a  useful 
plant  for  cut  bloom.  I  have  seen  it  used 
eflfectively  for  table  decorations.  It  produces  loose 
branching  panicles  of  small  white  flowers  on  reddish 
brown  stems,  is  rather  brittle,  but  otherwise  stands 
well  in  water.  It  may  be  used  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  Gypsophila,  and  as  it  comes  in  after  this  is 
over  it  should  be  well  worthy  of  attention.  Mr. 
A.  Perry  exhibited  some  large  bunches  of  it  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
and  I  have  seen  it  used  on  several  occasions  in  cut 
flower  arrangements.  It  belongs  to  the  hardy 
herbaceous  section  of  these  useful  plants. — A.  H. 

Midland  Reaffopestinsr  Associa- 
tion.—This  association  has  been  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  reafforesting  of  waste  grounds  in  the 
Midlands,  particularly  in  the  parts  of  Staffordshire 
and  Worcestershire  known  as  the  Black  Country. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  public  meeting  held  in  Bir- 
minfi^ham  on  February  12  last,  and  greeted  with 
marked  approval  by  the  Press  throughout  the 
country.  Once  the  Black  Country  was  forest,  and 
the  association  does  not  claim  to  be  the  first  to 
attempt  its  replanting.     It  seeks  rather  to  make 


the  knowledge  gained  from  previous  attempts, 
their  successes  and  their  failures,  the  basis  of  a 
great  public  movement,  which  shall  restore  to  the 
district  some  of  its  ancient  beauty,  and  render  back 
its  waste  places  to  the  service  of  men.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  help  so  freely  given  by  the  Press, 
the  association  proposes  to  spread  its  views  bv 
means  of  pamphlets  and  lectures.  It  is  prepared, 
moreover,  to  give  expert  advice  on  planting,  to 
point  out  the  trees  most  suitable  for  any  locality, 
to  assist  and  inform  all  who  may  contemplate 
planting  on  their  own  account,  and  further,  if 
opportunity  ofifers,  to  establish  model  or  demon- 
stration plantations.  Fully  to  attain  these  ends 
many  members  and  many  helpers  will  be  needed, 
and  in  the  first  place  all  public-spirited  persons 
are  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  association  in 
forming  local  committees  and  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  a  series  of  lantern  lectures,  to  l)e 
delivered  in  the  Black  Country  towns  during  the 
coming  winter  season.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  presi- 
dent ;  Professor  Hillhouse  is  chairman  of  council; 
Mr.  P.  E.  Martineau,  Bentley  Heath,  Knowle,  is 
hon.  secretary  to  the  council ;  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Stone,  Bracebridge  Street,  Birmingham,  is  general 
hon.  secretary. 
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RULBS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

lesttons  and  AxmwnB.—TM»  BdUor  intmat  to 
TBB  GABDm  help^to  ail  read^nvhoduireauitUinoe, 
no  matUrvfhat  the  hmnoh  o/ga/rdeninamay bo,  tmd  with  that 
objeA  will  make  a  opeeial  foaturo  tftho'*  Anawtro  to  Corro- 
»pondmU$"  oolumn.  AU  oommumieaHont  ihouid  be  deariy 
and  eoneiteiy  written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addretted  to  the  Bditob  tf  Tbm  Oajldbn,  90,  Tdvistoek Street, 
Cooent  Oardent  London.  Lettere  on  butivteee  thouid  be  eent 
to  (A«  PUBUBHBL  The  name  and  addreeee/ the  eender  are 
required  in  addition  to  amy  detignation  he  may  deeire  to  be 
uaed  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  qttery  ie  SMit,  eaeh 
ehmMbeonaeepamupieot^eirpapet, 

Names  of  plants.— irm.  B.  L.  i;.-^tlts  lacinUta. 

M.  if.— The  ilowers  vent  are  ihoM  of  Tamooia  mollis- 

Bima. Cattlebar.  IUigate.—}Xot  a  Colohicam,  but  Croons 

apeciotiu. E.  La4w.— Hedyiarum  ooronarlttin.' — A.  M. 

ito^As. —Aatrantia  major. 

Fun^Tua  (A.  W.).— The  floor  boards  of  your  room  are 
eridenUy  attacked  by  the  dry-rot  fuDgus  (Meruliiia  lacry- 
mans).  This  fungaa  seldom  infests  wood  that  is  in  a  well- 
▼entilated  position.  Probably  the  air  stagnates  nnder  the 
floor  being  in  the  basement.  Oan  you  not  adopt  soms  means 
to  remedy  this?  The  ends  of  the  JoisU  or  boards  which 
come  into  contact  with  the  wall  shonld,  if  the  latter  be  at 
all  damp,  be  creosoted,  and  the  rest  of  the  woodwork  either 
creoeoted  or  painted  with  a  strong  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  (bluestone),  say,  21b.  to  16  gallons  pf  water,  if  the 
water  will  dissolve  t|iat  quantity.  Do  not  use  a  metal  Teasel 
to  make  the  mixture  In.— G.  S.  S. 

PottlnflT  Rooes  (O.  EunirX— The  best  resulta  In 
forcing  Buses  are  always  got  from  established  plants,  but, 
where  there  is  no  very  hard  forcing  ndopted,  planU  from 
the  open  ground  potted  up  bo#.  eoula  be  bad  in  bloom 
earlier  than  those  growing  oqlooors.'*  Market  growers  adopt 
the  plan  of  bottom-heat  for  newly  pottcfi  up  Sosea.  If  yuu 
prepare  a  bed  of  leaves  and  tan  or  stable  manure  in  your 
cold  greenhouse,  and  plunge  the  new  potted  plants  into 
some  cuooauut  fibre  placed  upon  the  hot  bed  after  the 
fleroe  heat  has  subsided,  yon  will  find  they  quickly  make 
new  roou,  and  are  then  able  to  ajiSWer  to  the  call  which  the 
top  growths  make  upon  the  roots.  Maiden  plants  are  the 
best  for  potting  up.  Select  boshy,  well-ripened  specimens, 
cut  off  all  the  foliage,  and  shorten  growths  by  one-halt 
Slightly  trim  the  roots,  then  pot  up  into  7-inoh  and  8-inch 
pots.  A  good  compost  is  two'i^frtts  flbrous  loam,  one  part 
well-decayed  animal  manure,  wtthTa  5-loch  po'tful  of  bone- 
meal  to  each  two  bushels  of  compost.  Ko  liquid  manure  is 
wanted  until  growth  is  well  advanced*;  In  fact,  it  is  best  to 
wait  until  flower-buds  are  seen,  even  on  established  plants. 
Firm  potting  must  be  practised.  It  is  best  to  allow  a  day  to 
intervene  before  watering  newly -potted  Boses.  Should 
there  be  a  good  rain  they  will  q^t  need  any  other  water ; 
otherwise  give  them  a  moderate  supply  with  a  Bose  can. 
Plunge  them  in  the  open  in  partial  snade  for  a  few  weeks. 
For  this  purpose  ashes  or  cocoannt  fibre  is  preferred.  No 
further  watering  will  then  be  necessary.  Keep  them  outside 
until  frost  threatens,  then  bring  the  plants  under  cover. 
Prune  them  back  to  four  or  five  eyes  in  January  or  February, 
then  plunge  in  the  gentle  hut  bed  as  advised.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  air  should  be  given  very  cautiously,  and  this  on 
top  ventilators  only.  It  is  well  to  subject  the  plants  to  a 
regular  system  of  ventilating,  not  fiuctuations  between 
abundance  and  none  at  all.  The  temperature  of  the  cold 
house  will  be  about  45^  to  50^  on  sunny  days,  and  this  is 
quite  sufficient  for  the  Boses  at  commencement.  When 
new  growth  is  advanced  a  few  inches  it  would  be  advisable 
to  introduce  the  plants  into  your  warm  greenhouse,  where  a 
temperature  of  50"^  to  bh"^  can  be  given.  If  you  have  a  pit 
or  frame  inside  this  house  where  you  can  mske  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  or  if  you  can  contrive  a  frame  over  the  hot-water 


pipes,  you  will  find  the  Boses  succeed  mnch  better  IqrtMi 
little  bottom-heat,  even  after  yon  have  removed  ttaa  to  tkc 
warmer  house.  The  plants  need  not  be  repotted  tntj  ycsr, 
but  much  depends  upon  their  condition.  If  the  poll  m 
full  of  roots  repotting  would  be  the  best  course  to  tske;  tbi 
should  be  done  at  midsummer.  Tox>-dressing  is  perlonMd 
by  removing  with  a  pointed  stick  about  1  inch  or  sooftti 
old  top  soil  and  replacing  this  with  some  good  oompoitMdi 
as  already  mentioned.  Pot  Boses  are  oonsidersbly  helped  it 
when  they  have  made  6  inches  or  6  inches  of  growth,  ih 
soil  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  1  inch  with  well-rotted  niaa^ 
and  if  they  appear  to  want  some  extra  stimnlsnt  a  spxinUai 
of  bone-meal  before  applying  the  manure.  Yon  nss 
remember  it  is  the  strong,  healthy  planU  that  really «« 
extra  feeding.  It  is  baneful  to  apply  manures,  liquid  or 
otherwise,  to  weakly  plants.  What  such  require  ii  km 
nice  sweet  compost  consisting  principally  of  good  toifj 
loam. 

Gpouplnff  Rooes  In  lonff  bopdep  (DmiW 
The  narrowness  of  the  border  prevents  yonr  making  t  nsUy 
good  arrangement.  As  the  border  is  12  feet  vide  isi 
126  feet  long  we  should  advise  you  to  have  circolsr  asd 
parallel  beds  alternately  down  the  centre  of  the  border.  Br 
making  the  circular  beds  5  feet  in  diameter  this  vesid 
allow  of  a  grass  walk  2  feet  wide  between  the  beds.  D» 
parallel  beds  should  be  10  feet  long,  having  half  drcakr 
ends.  By  so  doing  a  narrow  border  18  inches  wide  cosld  be 
formed  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  of  ground.  GtiB 
walks  between  the  beds  give  a  most  refreshinc  sppeussn 
to  the  garden.  This  border,  if  laid  out  as  advised  abon. 
would  contain  seven  circular  and  six  parallel  beds,  lito 
how  these  should  be  planted  is  a  matter  of  individnsl  usfe. 
It  is  now  fashionable  to  plant  beds  of  one  kind,  bat  tkii 
would  give  you  but  a  very  small  variety,  and  we  note  tbt 
you  would  prefer  Boses  of  all  Idnds.  The  drcnlar  bedi 
would  look  well  filled  with  short  atandards,  or  perioiss 
few  of  such  plants  in  the  centre  and  surrounded  b;  boriMiL 
These  should  mainly  consist  of  the  freest  blooming  Hybrid 


Peipetnals,  whose  blossoms,  generally  so  fragrant  ssd  «f 
such  brilliant  colours,  would  give  that  quality  of  teiw 
which  so  many  of  the  modem  artistic-coloured  Boses  IseL 


Then  the  parallel  beds  ooiUd  be  filled  with  Tea^Mntedssd 
Hybrid  Teas  of  the  most  popular  kinds,  endeavouiiagBltf 
as  pouible  to  plant  Boses  of  the  same  shade  of  ookNir  Is  tM 
one  bed,  and  also  to  plant  the  atroDgeat  growers  dontki 
centre  of  these  parallel  beds.  The  narrow  border  sUrtki 
this  long  piece  of  land  would  look  well  planted  wltk  m 
delightful  little  Folyantha  Boaes  or  the  beautiful  VoetMla 
such  as  Mme.  B.  Beaal,  Anrore,  Queen  Mab,  dkc  AiMfll* 
plan  would  be  to  plant  this  narrow  border  with  Boses  ai 
as  W.  A.  Bicbardson.  Billiard  et  Barre.  ^fca,  and  tniri| 
them  horiaontally  to  low  lattice  work  or  wires.  By  so  Ma 
yon  ensure  an  abundant  blossoming  of  a  very  lovely  tyfsi 


Pillar  Boses  planted  at  interrala  of  8  feet  slooc  fl 
narrow  border  would  also  have  a  nice  effect,  sspedsl^ 
each  pair  were  induced  to  form  arches  mnninc  panllel.vn 
the  border,  lliere  would  be  ample  apaoe  to  IntMidnceliea 
of  other  tribes  of  this  Bose,  such  as  Bogosss,  Assins 
Briars,  Mosses,  Bourbons,  dta,  if  yoa  have  a  desire  to  do  m. 
As  the  border  slopes  to  the  west  we  think  you  shooM  pM 
the  Tea-soented  kinds  at  the  highest  poinu  We  shoddle 
pleased  to  advise  as  to  varieties  of  the  various  tribes  if  jn 
state  what  you  decide  to  plant. 

GARDENING   APPOINTMEMTa 

Mb.  p.  Colqhah,  late  foreman  at  Deny  Onnoad.  ta 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir  Pyers  Mostya,  Bat* 
Talaore,  PresUtyn,  Flintshire. 

Ma.  J.  Upall,  for  the  last  ten  years  fralt  fbrewa  is 
S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  The  Lodge.  Holyport,  near  Maidestasd. 
has  been  appointed  head  gudener  to  M.  C.  Pilkingtait*^ 
Button  Hall,  near  Brentwood,  " 


TRADE     NOTES. 

MS8BB8.  William  Bull  and  Sons,  new  plant,  Mtd*  "f 
bulb  merehanu,  of  King's  Boad,  Chelsea,  have  sppei^ 
Mr.  George  H.  Sage,  late  head  gardener  to  the  Host  m 
Marquess  Camden  at  fiayham  Abbey,  Lamberhust,ai« 
of  their  representatives. 

Mb.  J.  AXBBOSB. 

Wi  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Ambrose,  of  Cbeehnrt»nJ 
with  an  accident  recently,  and  has  badly  injured  his  snaj 
shoulder.  He  hopeSi  however,  to  be  ablesbortlvlosttei 
to  his  oorrespondenoe.  Mr.  Ambrose  was  awarded  sifl|« 
Banksiau  medal  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  mvl 
on  the  27th  ult. 
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Camaitiione,  Pieoieee,  See,  —  Messrs.  Blackmois  f/A 
Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath. 

Autumn  Catalogue.— 'ilLV..  Lemoine  et  fils,  Nsncy.      ^ 
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Watson  and  Sons,  ClonUrf  Nurseries,  Dubhn ;  Heena*- 
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)VERGROWN  FLOWERS, 
FRUITS,  AND  VEGE- 
TABLES. 

ON  Tuesday  afternoon  a  lecture  was 
given  before  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
Ihey  are  comprised  in  the  following  summary: 
Qaality  always  rather  than  size. 
If  the  judges  of  vegetables  would  adopt  a 
ommon-sense  standard  and  make  their  awards 
KfaTOurof  the  vegetables  they  would  pick  out 
or  consumption  at  their  own  tables,  it  is 
babtfal  whether  the  large  ones  in  the  show 
rould  be  those  most  honoured.  They  would, 
or  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  Cauliflower, 
liooBe  one  that  was  fairly  compact,  not  one  of 
uge  size  that  had  the  appearance  of  being 
[orged  with  manure  and  bloated  with  liquid. 
The  standards  of  the  best  class  of  country 
kOQse,  where  the  mistress  is  a  good  housewife, 
liould  be  borne  in  mind;  where  the  diameter  of 
kBrassels  Sprout  must  not  exceed  five-eighths 
rf  an  inch,  and  no  large  over-grown  vegetables 
ire  allowed  to  come  to  table. 
Of  course  such  a  standard  could  not  be 
idopted  as  a  general  one,  for  the  larger  number 
d  consumers  require  more  bulk ;  but  it  is 
doQbtful  whether  anyone  really  wants  the  very 
IjTge  overfed  examples.  They  merely  indicate 
K  certain  skill  in  pushing  the  thing  as  far  as 
*  will  go,  the  article,  when  produced,  being 
relatively  valueless. 

The  Ovek-doubling  of  Flowers 
Wttalso  pointed  out  as  an  evil,  and  is  a  matter 
fliat  is  often  fatal  to  beauty.  Many  a  flower 
B  the  better  for  a  judicious  degree  of  doubling, 
but  when  it  is  carried  too  far  it  turns  what 
ihould  be  a  handsome  flower  into  a  mis-shapen 
wsurdity.  This  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
wnniaa.  In  this  fine  thing  moderate  doubling 
»  a  gain  on  a  well-grown  plant  a  couple  of  feet 
»igh.  But  there  is  a  monstrous  form  where 
n»any  rows  of  petals  show  one  above  the  other. 
Att  this  the  flower  is  robbed  of  all  its  natural 
P^uty,  and  becomes  an  absurd  cone  of  quite 
indefensible  ugliness,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
deplorable  an  object  when  this  monstrous 
flower  is  grown  on  a  dwarfed  plant.  The 
Orthodox  Hollyhock  is  also  much  too  tightly 
doubled,  so  that  it  becomes  a  tight  wrinkled 
Jemisphere.  The  beautiful  HoUyhock  has  a 
^luct  wide  outer  petticoat,  and  the  inner 


portion  is  not  so  tightly  packed  but  that  its 
component  petals,  though  closely  grouped  and 
loosely  crumpled,  admit  of  the  free  play  of 
light  and  colour. 

The  undesirable  influence  of  the  rage  for 
novelty,  rather  than  a  calm  judgment  of  what 
is  most  beautiful,  is  also  seen  in  the  matter  of 
colour.  Some  flowers  have  naturally  only  a 
tender  tinting,  which  seems  to  be  so  much  a 
part  of  their  true  nature  that  attempts  to  force 
them  into  stronger  colouring  can  only  detract 
from  their  refinement.  Such  a  plant  is  the 
delicious  Mignonette,  with  a  tender  colouring 
that  seems  like  a  modest  self  -  deprecating 
introduction  to  its  delicious  and  wholesome 
quality  of  sweetness.  The  slightly  warmer 
shade  of  the  anthers  in  the  plant  of  normal 
tinting,  with  a  general  absence  of  any  positively 
bright  colouring,  is  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  plant's  true  character,  and  with  that  modest 
charm  that  gives  it  a  warm  place  in  every  good 
gardener's  heart,  fiut  when,  as  in  some  of  the 
recent  so-called  improvements,  the  graceful 
head  is  enlarged  and  condensed  into  a  broad, 
thickened  squatness^  with  large  brick-red 
anthers,  that  modest  grace  that  formed  the 
essence  of  the  sweet  flower's  charm  is  entirely 
gone,  and  in  its  place  we  are  offered  a  thing 
that  has  lost  all  beauty  and  has  only  gained  a 
look  of  coarseness.  These  broad,  thick  blooms 
have  also  a  suspicion  of  rank  quality  about 
their  scent  that  was  never  apparent  in  the 
older  forms. 

The  lecturer  also  strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  dwarfing  plants  for  the  mere  sake 
of  creating  something  novel,  but  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  labours  of  seed  growers  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  many  grand  plants  that  are 
due  to  their  many  labours  and  to  the  hybridist. 

The  lecturer  had  received  many  opinions 
from  raisers  and  growers  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  The  following  is  a  letter 
received  from  that  excellent  old  gardener,  the 
rector  of  Kirby- Lonsdale  (the  Rev.  Francis 
Horner,  M.A.,  V.M.H.) ;  it  is  a  refreshing 
criticism  of  the  subject  under  consideration ;  it 
was  received  too  late  to  be  read  at  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday. 

"In  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  I  think 
that  size  as  against  quality  is  a  poor  advantage. 
It  is  easier  to  produce  what  is  too  big  than 
what  is  too  good.  The  former  may  be  over- 
done ;  the  latter  never  over-reached.  I  would 
rather  have  two  half-crowns  than  one  ponderous 
five-shilling  piece.  The  two  are  worth  as 
much,  and  are  the  handier. 

"The  proverbisd  big  Gooseberry  is  an 
accepted  symbol  of  bulk  as  against  flavour, 


though  not  a  trustworthy  illustration,  because 
this  fruit  is  never  of  unmanageable  size,  and 
some  of  the  show  varieties  are  by  no  mean8> 
short  of  flavour.  But  the  big  Potato,  somewhat 
hollow  inside,  the  big  Onion  that  splits,  the 
cumbrous  Cabbage,  the  gigantic  Pumpkin— the- 
things  that  carry  coarseness  the  more  they 
carry  size — these  are  truer  examj^les  that  size- 
is  not  the  great  desideratum  in  fruit  and 
vegetables.  As  the  boy  said  when  he  had 
mastered  the  alphabet.  *  Whether  it  was- 
worth  while  to  go  through  so  much  to  gain  so 
little  he  didn't  know  ! ' 

"  In  the  wide  world  of  flowers  the  subject  is 
naturally  so  expansive  that  it  is  hard  to 
condense  it.  In  floriculture  there  are  so  many 
different  aims  and  objects,  and  of  course  size- 
comes  in,  and  colour,  and  form,  and  other 
attributes.  In  Nature's  types,  many  flowers- 
are  small,  but  with  powers  ot  variability  itt 
size,  substance,  and  form,  and  it  is  no  outrage- 
to  lead  them  on. 

"  When,  however,  we  come  to  doubleriess  itt 
flowers,  I  think  we  do  not  always  improye- 
upon  Nature,  however  much  we  may  gain  in 
size.  Double  Snowdrops,  double  Daffodils^ 
double  Tulips,  and  double  Campanulas  are- 
(e.p.)  not  so  winsome  as  the  beauty  of  sim- 
plicity in  their  single  forms.  In  other 
instances,  however,  a  double  form  has  th& 
advantage  of  a  longer  duration.  For  instanccL 
the  single  Dahlia  lasts  no  longer  than  the  brief 
life  of  its  one  row  of  petals,  and  so,  too,  the 
single  Rose.  In  plants  which^  like  the  Begonia^ 
bear  monoecious  flowers  it  is  only  the  mal& 
blossoms  that  can  be  double ;  the  female  form 
is  strictljr  single,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
see  both  in  their  highest  distinction  upon  the- 
same  plant 

"Though  I  have  loved  plants  all  my  life,, 
and  grown  a  great  many  kinds  in  half  a  century 
of  it  (without  any  head  gardenership  but  my 
own),  I  am,  perhaps,  not  the  fairest  judge  of 
the  real  value  of  mere  size  in  flowers  as  against 
other  rarer  and  more  difficult  gifts  and 
properties  in  them.  For  I  began,  and  largely 
continue,  in  the  love  and  nurture  of  our  old 
classical  *  Florist  Flowers,'  such  as  the  AuriculfL. 
Tulip,  Ranunculus,  Pink,  Carnation,  ana 
Picotee.  The  Auricula  and  Tulip  are  not 
likely  to  be  lowered  in  their  higher  qualities,, 
the  Ranunculus  and  Pink,  I  fear,  are  largely 
lost  from  the  standard  they  once  were  at. 
while  in  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  I  am  afraid 
that  size  and  confusion,  through  too  much 
doubleness,  have  wrought  great  havoc. 

"  My  opinion —for  the  little  it  is  worth— is 
that  size  is  often  oversought,  overwrought,  and 
overworshipped  to  the  oversight  of  properties 
more  difficult,  more  wortlw  to  attain,  and 
more  satisfying.— Feancis  D.  Horner,  M.A.^ 
V.M.H." 

The  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Gardens  of 

THE  Future. 
The  well-known  grower  of  vegetables,  Mr. 
Beckett,  alluded  to  the  importance  of  the  fruit 
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and  vegetable  in  the  economy  of  the  household. 
We  thoroughly  argree  with  his  remarks. 

"Though  vegetable  culture  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  lowest  grade  in  horticulture,  it 
is  certainly  not  the  least  important,  and,  unless 
I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  production  of  high- 
class  kitchen  garden  produce  will  take  a  much 
more  prominent  part  in  the  future  than  it  has 
hitherto  done,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  educating  both  the  producer 
generally  to  a  higher  standard  than  has  so  far 
been  the  case.  Our  young  men  who  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  become  g[ardeners  far  too 
often  consider  that  the  details  in  connexion 
with  vegetable  culture  are  beneath  their  notice, 
and  can  be  acquired,  if  required,  when  they  are 

S laced  in  responsible  positions  as  head  gar- 
eners,  a  sad  mistake  which  they  often  nnd 
out  to  their  cost.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  there  is  no  department  in  Horticulture 
which  demands  mure  care,  skill,  and  thought 
than  this  if  high-class  vegetables  are  to  be  pro- 
duced all  through  the  year. 

"Many  vegetables  which  are  offered  for  sale 
are  really  not  fit  for  human  food,  and  as  with 
fruit,  so  with  vegetables— many  of  the  products 
tempting  to  the  eye  are  scarcely  worth  cooking. 
The  selection  of  varieties  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  whether  for  private  or  market  use, 
and  in  making  awards  at  our  exhibitions 
judges  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
quality  of  the  varieties  nearly  as  much  as  they 
ought  Large  and  coarse  sorts  should  be 
rigorously  excluded  from  all  lists,  as  they  are 
neither  good  nor  profitable.  .  Especially  does 
this  apply  to  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  savoys.  Beet- 
root, Turnips,  and  many  others. 

*'  1  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  our 
market  gardeners  do  not  cultivate  the  better 
varieties,  many  of  which  are  much  more  prolific 
and  as  easily  grown.  For  illustration  Peas  and 
Hunner  Beans.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
the  first-named  fit  to  eat  at  any  of  our  hotels 
or  restaurants  during  the  season,  and  why  not 
grow  the  new  and  improved  sorts,  which  are 
certainly  vastly  superior  in  every  way.  The 
highest  system  of  culture  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  producer,  whether  it  be  flowers,  fruit,  or 
vegetables  of  all  the  best  known  kinds,  so 
that  each  specimen  may  be  of  the  highest 
excellence." 

Letters  were  also  read  from  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  Mr.  C  E.  Shea,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Woodall,  Mr.  C.  E.  Pearson,  the  Rev. 
G.  Engleheart,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  Mr. 
Rivers,  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Mr.  E  Molyneux, 
Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  Mr.  George  Wythes,  and 
others.  Their  conclusions  were  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  the  lecturer. 
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Mr.  Gambleton,  but  few  more  ro  than  the  Nerines 
brought  for  our  inspection  last  week.  The  fol- 
lowing were  among  them  :  Nerine  Meadowbankii 
X  atro-rubens,  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Moore  in  the  GlasDevin  Botanic  Gardens ;  it  is  a 
striking  flower,  rich  scarlet  in  colour  ;  N.  amabilis 
X  grandiflora  is  a  fine  rich  pink  form  of  N. 
amabilis  ;  N.  ingens  has  the  largest  flowers  of  all, 
they  are  carmine  coloured  (Herr  Max  Leiohtlin 
introduced  this  Nerine  to  cultivation);  N.  sarniensis 
X  Moorei  is  another  Glasnevin  hybrid  remarkable 
for  the  distinct  blue  tinge  that  suffuses  the  pink 
petals  ;  N.  sarniensis  rosea  has  deep  rose-piok 
flowers,  while  a  sarniensis  seedling  (unnamed) 
raised  by  Mr.  Elwes  has  dark  stripes  down  the 
centres  of  the  pink  petals.  Of  N.  Novelty  there 
are  two  forms,  the  best  of  which  is  very  fine  ;  the 
individual  flowers  are  very  large.  N.  atro-rubens 
is  one  of  the  richest  coloured  of  all,  a  dazzling 
scarlet ;  N.  ooniscans  has  flowers  of  brishtest  red, 
while  N.  0.  pallida  is  a  very  attractive  pale  coloured 
variety  ;  the  paleness  is  not  dull,  however,  but 
quite  a  sparkling  tint.  N.  excellens  has  crimped, 
narrow-petalled  pink  flowers,  the  petals  being 
lined  with  red,  and  the  heads  of  bloom  very  large  ; 
N.  Plantii  is  a  glowing  scarlet  colour,  and  very 
beautiful ;  N.  Lady  Guise,  one  of  Mr.  Elwes' 
hybrids,  produces  flowers  that  are  almost  salmon 
coloured  ;  while  N.  Lady  Clementine  Mitford  is  a 
lovely  flower  of  a  delicate  and  beautiful  pink,  the 
petals  crimped  ;  N.  Miss  Woolward  bears  pale 
blush  blooms  with  dark  lines  down  the  centres  of 
the  petals ;  N.  Carrei  is  the  first  to  bloom  of  all, 
while  N.  Mansellii,  which  is  the  latest,  was,  Mr. 
Gumbleton  informed  us,  showing  flower  when  he 
left  Belgrove.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  gatheting  of 
flowers  at  this  time  of  year  that  contained  such 
brilliant  and  distinct  colours ;  plants  that  flower 
at  this  time  of  year  are  always  welcome,  and 
when  thev  produce  flowers  of  such  delicate 
beauty  and  rich  colouring  as  these  Nerines  they 
are  invaluable  in  a  garden  where  glass  house 
protection  is  available. 

SOLANUM  JASMINOinES. 

The  Rev.  P.  Clemen ti-Smith  writes  from  St. 
Andrew's  Rectory,  Doctor's  Commons,  E.C.  :  "  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  seeing  the  Solanum 
jasminoides  growing  and  flowering  freely  out  of 
doors  against  the  west  side  of  a  house  at  Dorman's 
Land,  Lingfield,  Surrey.  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  hot  house  perennial  climber,  though  I  think 
some  reference  was  made  in  Thk  Garden  a  year 
or  BO  ago  to  its  thriving  out  of  doors  near  Londou, 
at  Hendon,  and  since  then  I  hear  it  may  be  seen  at 
Cbiswick.  But  until  this  week  I  have  never  seen 
it  growing  out  of  doors  in  England.  In  the  South 
of  Spain,  at  Ferey  de  la  Frontera,  where  I  spent 
six  months  a  few  years  ago,  I  frequently  saw  it 
festooning  trees  or  covering  rustic  arches  in  the 
gardens.  The  clusters  of  white  flowers  are  lovel}', 
and  are  called  by  the  Spaniards  "The  Virgin's 
Tears." 

A  beautiful  climber,  which  is  a  success  in  many 
gardens.  It  festoons  houses  sometimes  in  the 
South  of  England  and  in  Ireland. 


a  treasure  ;  the  flowers  are  a  fresh  pink  odloQr,«id 
make  quite  a  show  when  the  plants  are  pat  hirij 
closely  together  ;  they  are  1  foot  high. 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
fio  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
Anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Oovent  Garden,  London. 


at 


Nerines  from  iRELANn. 
The  garden  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton, 
Belgrove,  Qaeenstown,  Ireland,  is  well  known  to 
•contain  a  large  number  of  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  whose  culture  is  neglected.  We  have  on 
several  occasions  received  interesting  flowers  from 


The  Beadtt  of  Beech  Tints. 
Miss  A.  Smallpeice,  Crosslane,  Guildford,  writes  : 
'*  Two  correspondents  lately  have  mentioned  the 
lack  of  autumn  tints  this  year.  Here  at  Guildford 
they  are  very  fine,  particularly  the  Beech  trees, 
which  are  all  shades,  from  bronze  and  burnished 
copper  to  golden.  I  enclose  a  few  leaves  from  one 
of  our  trees.  The  Sycamores  are  bright  yellow, 
and  the  tints  on  the  woods  around  are  beautiful." 


Rosa  lucida  and  Aster  salicifolia  Tressbrve. 

Mr.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  writes  : 
'*  The  statement  m  The  Garden  that  autumn 
tints  in  England  are  either  absent  altogether  or 
poor  surprises  me.  Here  generally  they  are  superb, 
in  fact  some  of  the  prettiest  gardens  I  know  are 
just  now  glowing  pictures  of  autumn  colour,  as  I 
think  the  specimens  sent  will  show." 

R.  lucida,  with  its  crimson  leaves  and  heps,  is 


RECENT 

The  Botanical 
portraits  of 

Cleroderidron  cephalarUhum. — Native  of  Zu&W ' 
Island,  also  known  as  G.  capitatum  var.  OMbb. 
thum.  This  is  a  handsome  climbing  shnib,  visk 
large,  open  bunches  of  pure  white  flowen  witkln^ 
protruding  purple  anthers  ;  it  is  a  vigorous  gnnnc, 
and  flowers  freely  in  the  Palm  house. 

Impaliens  fcticifer,  —  Native  of  the 
Himalaya,  also  known  under  the  synooym  d\ 
serrata.  This  is  an  exceedingly  prettv  Baku 
with  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  upper  half  of  wbd 
is  minutely  spotted  with  red. 

Fendlera  rupiccia, — Native  of  South- W( 
North  America.  This  is  an  exceedingly  om 
mental  and,  when  happy,  free-floweriog  ihn| 
whose  flowers  are  pore  white,  sometimsi  isil 
native  country  shadea  with  rose.  The  coiujpicBo^ 
yellow  stamens  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  nom 
It  was  introduced  into  European  gardens  in  W 
by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden. 

Sphoerocodon  obtusifolium. — A  native  of 
Africa,   also    known   under  the  synooymi 
Natalense  and  S.  oaffrum. 

Tylophora  Caffra  and  Gongnmema  Wdu\ 
This  is  a    curious  trailing  shrub,  with 
bunches  of  reddish  purple  tubular  flowen  of 
great  beauty. 

Iris  gracuipes. — Native  of  Japan,  also  knovn 
L  sibirica.  This  is  a  delicate  and  pretty  i 
growing,  fibrous-rooted  Iris,  with  small  lilac- 
flowers  with  white  centres  to  the  falls.  This 
was  sent  to  Kew  in  September,  I9Q2,  by 
Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden. 

W.   E.  GUMBLEHS. 


NOTES   OF   THE  WEEK.| 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  18.— Hull  (two  days),  York  (threedsifl 
and  Bristol  (two  days)  Chrysanthemum  Showi. 

November  19. — Scottish  Horticultural  As 
tion's  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

United  Hoptioultupal  Benefit 
Provident  Society.— The    monthly 

mittee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  si  1 
Caledonian    Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strsod,  i 
Monday  evening   last,    Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  in  tto' 
chair.      Three  new  members  were  elected,  mski^ 
a  total  of  eighty  this  year  to  date.     Seven  meoliai 
were  reported  on  the  sick  fund.     The  amonot  d/ 
sick  pay  for  the  month  was  £21  12s. 

Polyfirala  ChamsBbuxuB  puppupem. 

Since  its  introduction  in  1658  Polygala  Chsa^ 
buxus,  commonly  called  the  Bastard  Box,  has  bo 
growing  in  favour  with  lovers  of  alpines,  sod  s 
now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  dvin 
rock  shrubs.  During  recent  years,  however,  it 
seems  to  have  become  rather  scarce,  and  the  \^ 
form  P.  C.  purpureus  is  apparently  the  ooinDcaff 
of  the  two.  Both  flower  profusely  from  etfif 
spring  till  late  autumn,  and  in  a  mild  wint«r  thcf 
never  seem  to  be  without  a  few  blossoma  T^ 
former  has  white  flowers  with  a  cream-ooloiuvB 
centre,  and  the  latter,  as  the  name  implies,  puP" 
with  a  yellow  centre,  which  greatly  enhanoei  itt 
beauty.  I  recently  saw  the  variety  purpoW 
growing  luxuriantly  in  Mr.  Pulham's  nnrserr  ^ 
Elsenham.  Mr.  Pulham  told  me  that  it  had  been 
a  mass  of  colour  since  the  spring,  and  anyqasoUiy 
of  flowers  were  still  appearing.  Almost  any  positioB 
on  the  rock  garden  will  suit  these  plants,  proTidiog 
it  is  well  drained  and  slightly  shaded  from  tM 
hottest  rays  of  the  sun.  A  suitable  compost  v* 
growing  them  in  is  a  mixture  of  sandy  p<»t  vA 
leaf -soil.  These  Poly  galas  have  a  neat,  compw* 
habit,  and  seldom  grow  more  than  6  inches  in 
height ;  they  are  evergreen,  and  in  every  way  t** 
of  the  most  beautiful  dwarf  shrubs  for  the  rock 


always  beautiful  at  this  time,  and  the  Aster  is  quite  1  garden. — A.  E.  Tuatcheb. 
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Birds  in  a  city  reotory  ffapden.— 

tt)glodyte8    Parvnlus,     Eoropoeas,    or    Vulgaris ! 
idted  oar  rectory  garden  and  made  itael!  very  i 
loch  at  home  for  the  whole  of  the  day  of  Monday,  i 
leiober  26.     But,  alas !    it  had   taken  its   flight 
i^ore  we  got  up  early  next  morning,  in  obedience 
>  its  migratory  instincts,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
i^ise  so  tiny  a  bird  takinff  a  long  solitary  journey. 
[est  of  our  citv  readers  have  seen  and  heard  the  . 
nen  with  iU  loud  notes,  so  bright  and  cheerful ; 
uid  from  its  tiny  size,  brown  dress,  and  short  tail  j 
Kked  on  high,  more  often  heard  than  seen),  flitting  { 
Htlessly  in  the  bushes  and  undergrowth  along  the  ' 
oontry  lanes.     Some,  perhaps,  like  the  rector  in  | 
m  youth,  have  found  its  domed  nest  of  dead  leaves,  , 
nparently  so  needlessly  larse  for  the  size  of  the 
nd.     Writing  from  personal  observation,  it  seems 
he  custom  of  the  cock  bird  to  build  more  than  one  i 
mt,  and  then  for  the  hen  bird  to  carefully  select 
lod  feather  the  one  she  likes  best.      Hence  one 
Ken  finds  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  nest  warmly 
inedwith  feathers,  other  nests  unlined.     In  the 
Ibrch,  1895,  number  of  the  Parish  Magazine  I 
•scorded  the   visit  of   a   chaffinch   and    a   cock 
isdfitart,   or   firetail    (Ruticilla    Phceni- 
;dn),  on    Sunday  momins,    April    26, 
1896.— -Porta A  Magazine  of  St.  Andrf.ir- 
^the-Wardrobe    (Rector,    the  Rev.    P. 
Qementi-Smith). 

Heath  and  Tamapisk.— It  is 

iDch  groaps  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
thst  give  refined  beauty  to  the  garden. 
It  is  quite  simple  grouping,  this  of  Heath 
tod  Tamarisk,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
ihnibs,  and  with  a  background  of 
lUbododendrons.  Olonies  of  Daffodils 
kere  and  there  have  a  spring  freshness, 
when  perhaps  cold  winds  have  browned 
the  leaves  of  the  surrounding  shrubs. 

The  Hampton  Court  Vine. 

-A    paragraph     has    been    going    the 
rounds   of    the     general    Press   calling 
sttention  to  the   decrepit  condition  of 
the  old  Vine  at   Hampton  Court.      It 
has  been  sUted   that  it  was  planted  in 
1678.    Whilst  that  paragraph  has  given 
the  old  Vine  an  age  exceeding  its  years 
Vjr  100,  there  is  also  no  special  reason  for 
eoQcern  at  its  present  condition.     The 
grand  old  Vine  at  Cumberland  Lodge, 
which  I  saw  not   long  since,   is  being 
nooYated  in  a  remarkable  way,  and  that 
was  planted    as    a    young    Vine    from 
the  Hampton  Court  stock.      Only  ten 
Ttan  later,  whilst  the  Cumberland  Lodge 
mery  was  encumbered  with  its  mass  of 
brick  flues,  little  could  be  done  to  the 
iotide  border,  in  which  are  some  roots, 
although  the  greater  portion  are  outside, 
and  doubtless    far  away.        Since    the 
removal  of  this  brickwork,  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  illustration  on  page  320  of  The 
Gabden,  and  has  been  replaced  by  hot- 
water   piping,    it    has    been    found    possible   to 
topMlress  and    greatly  help  the    roots   that  are 
inside,  and  so  effective  have  been  these  operations 
that  no  better  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  have  been 
seen  this  year  than  were  the  dozen  bunches  sent 
up  to  Chuwick  recently  from  Windsor  cut  from 
this  famous  old  Vine.     That  it  will  increase  in 

dnctiveness  and  in  the  fine  quality  of  its 
hes  and  berries  there  can  be  no  doubt  The 
Vine  is,  it  is  true,  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
hoose,  but  the  roots  must  have  passed  outside 
larfrely  long  since,  as  have  those  of  the  older  Vine 
at  Hampton  Court,  which  is  planted  at  one  end  of 
its  vineiy.  If  the  Board  of  Works  would  find 
the  money  the  FroRmore  authorities,  who  still 
have  control  of  this  Vine,  would  soon  deal  vrith  it 
drastically.  All  the  stone  flagging  which  floors  the 
house  should  be  removed,  the  inside  soil  made 
into  a  well-renovated  border,  and  every  encourage- 
ment given  for  the  formation  of  new  roots.  Severe 
pnining  to  compel  the  formation  of  new  and 
stronger  growths  is  needful,  and,  for  a  year  at 
least,  visitors  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  The 
free  admission  creates  a  dry  and  impure  atmos- 

ghere,  and  also  clouds  of  dust,  which  coat  the 
rapes. 


Biff  blooms.— When  a  grower  of  Chrysan- 
themums of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  E.  Beckett  laments 
the  difficulty  in  keeping  large  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  this  year  owing  to  the  unripe  condition  of 
the  wood  and  the  dampness  of  the  season,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  why  grow  them.  Look  at  the 
labour  involved  in  growing  a  collection  of  big 
bloom  plants  ;  think  also  of  the  expense.  Is  the 
game  really  worth  the  candle,  and  is  it  absolutely 
essential  to  our  complete  enjoyment  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum that  these  huge,  mop-like  flowers  should 
be  grown?  Would  anyone  take  the  trouble  to 
grow  them  were  it  not  for  the  tempting  prizes 
offered  ?  When  I  called  on  one  of  the  great  growers 
the  other  day  I  found  him  busy  pulling  out 
imperfect  petals.  Chrysanthemum  shows,  I  think, 
have  to  a  large  extent  demoralised  public  taste.  Is 
it  not  time  that  refinement  took  the  place  of  size  in 
growers*  estimation  ? — A.  D. 

Artemisia  apbopesoens,— A  handsome 

half-shrubby  plant,  with  finely  cut  tripinnate 
leaves  of  a  silvery  grey  hue.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  common  Wormwood,  but  is  more  bushy  and 
far  more  effective  as  an  ornamental  plant.     It  is  a 


need.  This  is  the  time  to  tow  it,  if  quite  ripe. 
Being  late  flowering,  it  is  often  well  into  Novem- 
ber before  the  seed  u  ripe.  It  is  best  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  and  kept  rather  cool  for  a  while.  Sown  in 
a  box  and  placed  under  a  stage  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
is  a  good  place  for  it.  Place  glass  over  the  box  to 
keep  out  bugs  and  dripping  water.  Sown  in 
November  it  may  be  left  undisturbed  until  toward 
spring,  when,  in  March,  perhaps  before,  it  may 
be  brought  from  its  winter  quarters  and  placed  on 
top  of  a  stase,  but  keep  the  glass  over  the  box  and 

,  the  whole  shaded.  The  object  in  bringing  it  up  is 
that  it  may  get  more   heat  to   start  the   seeds 

,  growing.  The  seedlings  should  soon  appear,  and  if 
potted  or  pricked  off  into  boxes  they  make  nice 

,  plants  for  selling  when  a  year  old. — Florists' 
Exchange  f  America), 

Oypsophila    panioulata    flope- 

'  pleno.— Double  flowers  do  not  generally  com- 
mend themselves  for  lightness,  but  this  is  an 
exception,  having  all  the  graceful  branching  habit 
of  tne  type,  with  pure  white,  tiny,  ^ll-like 
flowers,  which  last  a  long  time.  I  was  at  first 
under  the  impression  that  the  whiteness  of  the! 
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native  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  where  it  grows 
in  open  stony  places,  and  will  not  stand  our 
winters  without  injury.  Cuttings  root  readily, 
and  these  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame.  Planted 
out  in  the  spring  they  soon  attain  a  good  size, 
branching  freely,  and  eventually  reaching  a  height 
of  4  feet  to  5  feet. 

LiPiope  spicata. — This  interesting  species, 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  Haemodoraceae,  is 

often  grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  is  exceedingly 

useful  as  a  decorative  plant.     It  is,  however,  a 

perfectly  hardy  perennial,  forming  tufts  of  long, 

narrow   evergreen  leaves,   and  from  amongst  the 

,  foliage  arise  the  livid  purple  stems,  bearing  spicate 

I  racemes    of     small    violet-blue    flowers.      These 

are   carried    well    above    the   leaves,   and   reach 

I  over  1  foot  in  length.     With  its  neat,  evergreen, 

tufted  habit  it  is  a  desirable  plant  as  an  edging  for 

beds  or  for  groups  in  front  of    taller  plants   in 

shrubbery  borders.     A  native  of  China  and  Japan, 

it  dues  not  flower  till  the  latter  half  of  October. 

I  It  is  easily  erown,   and  flourishes  in  any  good 

!  garden  soil. — W.  Irvinc;. 

I     Sowing:  Clematis  seeds,— The  Clematis 

'  paniculata  seeds  so  freely  that  anyone  having  a 

I  strong  plant  will  be  almost  sure  to  have  a  lot  of 


flowers  was  due  to  the  plant  being  grown  under 
glass,  but  I  find  it  is  equally  as  white  when  grown 
out  of  doors.  It  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
early  in  the  spring.  Plants  started  in  a  little 
warmth  will  soon  give  good  cuttings.  They  should 
be  taken  when  about  2  inches  long,  a  few  of  the 
bottom  leaves  removed,  and  the  cuttings  put  in 
firmly  in  light  sandy  soil.  In  a  frame  with  a 
slight  bottom -heat  they  will  soon  root.  Cuttings 
rooted  last  March  made  good  plants  for  8-inch  pots 
and  flowered  about  the  middle  of  September.  It 
appears  to  do  much  better  outside  than  under 
glass,  and  strons  plants,  when  established  in  the 
open  ground,  should  produce  an  abundance  of 
bloom,  which  for  bouquets,  vases,  or  any  cut 
flower  work  vrill  be  most  acceptable.  Grown  in 
pots  it  is  very  effective  in  the  conservatory  or  for 
exhibition  groups.  I  may  add  that  this  was  sent 
out  early  in  the  year  by  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Son  of  Wimbledon,  but  as  there  is  a  little  difficulty 
in  propagating  it  is  not  likely  to  be  very  plentiful 
for  some  time  to  corae. — A.  H. 

Mp.  R.  Wallace  of  Kilnfield  Gardens, 
Colchester,  was  returned  for  the  North  Ward  of 
Colchester  in  the  recent  municipal  elections  with 
an  overwhelming  majority. 
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AsteP  mongrolioa.— For  distinct  beauty 
this  Siberian  Aster  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  of 
«11  the  species.  The  leaves  are  quite  unlike  those 
of  the  Aster  tribe  generally ;  they  are  lanceolate, 
«nd  roundly  serrated  at  the  margin.  The  dominant 
•colour  is  in  the  ray  florets,  which  are  white  with 
«  blush  tone,  the  solitary  headn  being  IJ  inches  to 
1^  inches  across.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elesaiit  of 
Asters  for  its  size.  Ample  space  is  required  for  its 
•development,  and  the  species  is  not  of  the  weedy 
type.  After  many  weeks  of  flowering  this  plant 
was  in  good  bloom  at  the  close  of  October  at 
Kew 

Oalanthus  nivalis   octobrensls.— 

So  tar  as  tne  latter  name  is  concerned  this  form  at 
Kew  has  been  a  failure  this  year,  for  October  has 
•oome  and  gone  and  it  is  not  in  bloom.  Bat  a  little 
tuft  would  in  a  few  more  days  be  expanding  its 
dowers. 

RUSSella  Junoea.— This  scrophulariaceou^ 
plant  is  very  diderent  in  appearance  to  either  the 
OUceolarias  or  Pentstemons,  ooth  members  of  the 
same  order,  for  in  the  Russelia  the  long  slender 
Rush-like  branches  are  almost  without  leaves,  and 
the  entire  specimen  is  exceedingly  graceful.  The 
flowers  are  tube-shaped,  about  an  inch  long,  bright 
«carlet,  and  borne  at  this  season.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  from  where  it  was  introduced  in  1833, 
and  in  this  country  succeeds  best  in  an  inter- 
mediate or  stove  temperature.  The  peculiar  style 
of  ffrowth  admits  of  this  Russelia  being  treated  in 
different  ways,  for  trained  to  a  rafter  the  slonder 
drooping  shoots  hang  down  like  a  fringe,  while  if 
the  principal  branches  are  secured  to  a  good  stake, 
«nd  the  minor  ones  are  allowed  to  arrange  them- 
flelves  at  will,  a  very  graceful  specimen  is  the  result. 
As  a  basket  plant,  too,  it  is  seen  to  advantage. 
For  its  successful  culture  the  soil  must  not  be  too 
adhesive,  a  suitable  compost  being  equal  parts  of 
peat,  loam,  and  leaf-mould,  with  an  admixture  of 
«and.  Thorough  drainage  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  during  the  growing  season  are  essential.  A 
l^arden  form  sent  out  by  M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy, 
under  the  name  of  R.  Lemoinei,  is  very  pretty, 
and  even  more  pendulous  in  growth  than  the 
preceding. — H.  P. 

Shrubby    Veponloas.— The  merits    of 

these  as  flowering  plants  for  this  season  of  the 
year  have  scarcely  been  recognised  to  the  extent 
that  one  might  expect,  for  they  are  almost  hardy, 
and  when  at  their  best  are  very  beautif  uL  Of  late 
years  some  forms  with  particularly  large  massive 
«*pikes  have  appeared,  and  of  these  Mr.  H.  B. 
May  of  Edmonton  has  once  or  twice  this  season 
exhibited  some  charming  little  examples,  all  grown 
in  4i-inch  or  5-inch  pots.  The  variety  Reine  des 
Blanches  is  the  finest  white-flowered  form  I  have 
yet  seen,  while  other  good  varieties  are :  Diamant, 
deep  purplish  crimson  ;  La  Seduisante,  a  beautiful 
rich  purple,  leaves  shaded  bronze ;  and  Le  Mer- 
veilleux,  amaranth  red.  These  are  all  easily 
propagated,  and,  grown  and  treated  much  as 
iJhrysanthemumR,  are  valuable  for  the  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  Our  brethren  in  the  extreme  West 
of  England  and  in  IreUnd  can  enjoy  them  as  out- 
door shrubs,  but  in  less  favoured  districts  they  are 
greenhouse  plants.  Where  plants  of  sufficient  size 
are  available  these  Veronicas  are  useful  for  cutting, 
as  they  last  well  in  water,  and  the  neat  glossy 
foliage  is  very  pleasing. — T. 

PolyfiTonum    oapltatum.  —  Owing   no 

doubt  to  the  congenial  moist  weather  we  have 
experienced  this  season,  which  is  somewhat  akin 
to  that  prevailing  in  its  native  habitat,  this  pretty 
little  plant  has  been  charming,  forming  a  cushion 
of  foliage  studded  with  a  profusion  of  dense  round 
heads  of  small  pink  flowers.  A  half-hardy  peren- 
nial, it  is  generally  killed  by  frost  in  winter,  but 
reproduces  itself  freely  from  self-sown  seeds.  These 
seedlings  grow  rapidly  under  favourable  conditions, 
aad  form  carpets  with  long,  trailing,  red-brown 
etems,  which  root  as  they  spread.  The  ovate 
l«iaves  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  dark  green,  are 
marked  with  a  V-shaped  band  extending  from  the 
midrib  at  the  centre  to  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
Borne  on  long  stalks  well  above  the  foliage,  the 
flower-heads  are  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Given  sufficiently  moist 
conditions  it  is  a  useful  plant  for  covering  the  bare 


ground  beneath  taller  growing  subjects,  keeping  up 
a  long  succession  of  bluom  during  the  summer  aod 
autumn.  Spread  over  the  sub-tropical  and  tem- 
perate Himalayas  from  Chamba  to  Bhotan  at  an 
elevation  of  3,000  feet  to  6,000  feet,  it  is  generally 
found  on  rocks  and  old  walls. — W.  Irving. 

ChelpanthuB  Alllonh— Not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  this  plant  at  this  time  is  the 
rich  orange  colour  of  the  flowers.  In  the  rock 
garden  generally  we  have  not  too  much  of  this 
colour.  Its  true  flowering  season  is  spring  and 
summer,  but  a  few  stray  sprays  are  very  welcome 
just  now  at  Kew,  the  colour  striking  and  excep- 
tional. 

OxallS  lobata.— Among  the  varied  hardy 

Slants  from  Messrs.  Cut  bush  and  Son  at  a  recent 
^rill  Hall  meeting  was  the  low  carpeting  to  the 
group  of  0.  lobata.  Unfortunately,  there  was  no 
sun,  and  the  glistening  golden  flowers  remained 
closed.  The  plant  is  about  6  inches  high  when  in 
flower.  The  species  is  suitable  for  a  snug,  warm 
corner  or  sunny  ledge  in  the  rock  garden,  and 
when  in  bloom  is  very  bright.  Those  who  have 
sunny  gardens  and  hot  soils  should  grow  this 
Oxal'is. 

Polygonum  afflne,  — This  low-growing, 
free-flowering  alpine  requires  no  special  soil,  but  it 
delights  in  a  sunny  exposure  in  the  rock  garden. 
In  such  a  place  the  leaves  and  the  almost  endless 
inflorescences  render  it  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  autumn-flowering  plants  for  the  rock  garden, 
though  for  the  rock  garden  advisedly  inasmuch  the 

flant  will  succeed  quite  well  in  the  ordinary  border, 
n  the  richer  and  deeper  soil,  however,  the  leafage 
is  wanting  in  colour.  With  deep  and  rich  soil  aod 
practically  an  unlimited  root-run  the  plant  will 
srow  apace.  Given  a  warm  or  sunny  position, 
limited  root-run,  and  high  and  well -drained  soil  it 
is  a  picture  of  colouring  in  leaf  and  flowering. 

Cnpysanthemum    Bronze   Sol  ell 

d'OotobPe. — This  sport  when  shown  before  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  two  seasons  ago 
obtained  an  award  of  merit.  How  much  this 
award  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
form  was  a  good  plant  is,  perhaps,  a  doubtful 
point,  yet  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  variety 
obtaining  the  award.  After  growing  the  so-called 
bronze  variety  for  two  seasons  I  am  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  the  award  was  not  merited,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  bronze  colouring  under  fflass 
is  far  too  fleeting.  Naturally  the  |^roup  of  plants 
set  up  for  the  award  is  judged  on  its  merits  with- 
out knowledge  other  than  that  presented  by  the 
group  at  the  moment.  That  this  is  insufficient, 
and  that  there  is  need  for  such  things  to  be  tested 
by  some  disinterested  authority,  is,  I  think,  proved 
by  the  fact  that  this  so-called  bronze  sport  when 
placed  under  glass  as  lifted  plants  from  the  open 
almost  immediately  reverts  to  the  yellow  form  of 
the  original,  or,  at  least,  something  not  so  good. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  a  few  hundred  plants 
that  have  hardly  a  flush  of  bronze  in  them,  while 
Source  d'Or,  given  the  same  treatment,  is  the 
delight  of  all.  Cuttings  starved  in  boxes  of  the 
above,  carrying  one  flower  each  or  less,  are  beauti- 
ful in  colouring,  and  if  the  majority  were  of  this 
order  the  variety  would  be  passable  enough.  That 
this  evanescent  character  is  not  wholly  due  to 
placing  the  plants  under  cover  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  a  few  plants  left  in  the  open 
have  also  reverted  in  a  similar  fashion. — E.  J. 

La  Soolete  Nationals  d'Aocllma- 

tatlon*— The  last  bulletin  issued  by  this  society, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  Paris,  consists  of 
'*  Notes  on  some  Palms  that  may  be  grown  in  the 
Open  Oround  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice,''  by 
M.  A.  Robertson-Proschowski.  These  notes 
afford  extremely  interesting  reading.  Writing  of 
the  Chamsedorea,  the  author  says  :  **This  plant  is 
dioecious,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  fertile  seeds,  one 
must  have  plants  of  both  sexes,  and  they  must 
flower  si  multaneounly.  Most  of  the  plants  I  possess 
being  still  young,  I  have  only  been  able  to  obtain 
seeds  this  year,  and  these  are  from  a  species  I 
believe  to  be  C.  gemomse  form  is  (Wendl).  My 
young  plant,  which  is  flowering  for  the  first  time, 
in  carrying  four  bunches,  each  one  containing  about 
200  fruits  perfectly  developed,  and  which  ripened 
in  April.     They  are  about  half  the  size  of  an  Olive, 


black  and  shining.  These  black  fmits,  togetW 
with  the  orange-coloured  fruiting  steooa,  \un  t 
very  ornamental  effect.  Some  species  have  ni 
fruits.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  u  I  knov, 
that  a  Chamiedorea  growing  in  the  open  ground  ■ 
Europe  has  produced  fertile  seeds. 

The  **HuP8t   and    Son"  Musleal 

Society* — A  concert  under  the  ausptoes  ot  tta 
society  will  take  place  at  the  Holboni  Rsstian^ 
on  the  1 8th  inst.  A  donation  will  be  given  &« 
the  proceeds  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Beoenhik 
Institution.  We  wish  the  society  saoc«sk  TW 
hon.  secretary  is  Mr.  F.  A.  Washington,  U^ 
Hound sd itch.     Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  is  praadent. 

OphlopofiTon  Jabupan  vaplegatan. 

Two  specimens  of  this  plant  in  pots  hAve  be« 
standing  upon  two  pedestals  in  my  front  gynki 
for  three  months  past.  Exposed  to  all  wssdiai, 
they  are  brilliantly  coloured  and  blooming  fne)]r» 
It  appears  to  be  much  more  of  a  moistnre-loTi^g 
plant  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  pttn  m 
which  the  pots  are  standing  are  almost  conitsotl| 
full  of  water,  yet  there  is  an  entire  abseooe  of  tin 
decayed  points  to  the  leaves  one  sees  oo  plioit 
grown  in  a  warmer  and  drier  temperature  of  tin 
greenhouse.— R.  D. 

Scottish  railway  pates  fop  hortt- 

QUltUPal  pPOdUOe.  —  The  efforU  of 
railway  companies  throughout  the  kingdom 
restrict  the  light  loading  of  waggons  are  provii| 
troublesome  to  market  gardeners  and  fannenii 
many  districts.  The  Scottish  railway  compaoi* 
are  now  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  oonsignaifll 
of  less  than  one  ton  of  horticultural  promioe  kf 
goods  trains,  and  Mr.  Douglas,  market  gardoM^ 
East  Duddingston,  Edinburgh,  has  laid  the  vum 
before  the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Horticulture.  Iks 
question  was  discussed  by  the  Chamber  it  a 
meeting  held  on  November  4,  when  it  was  renittrf, 
to  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  market  gardasi 
and  consider  the  matter  with  a  view  to  sete 
being  taken  to  prevent  the  proposed  regnUte] 
from  being  carried  out.  It  appears  that  the  objil 
of  the  companies  is  to  secure  that  small  conap- 
ments  should  be  sent  by  passenger  traina  Itii 
obvious  that  the  increased  rates  would  be  mf 
injurious  to  market  gardeners  and  agrioaltiiriit% 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of  theChsnlsr 
will  lead  to  good  results.— 8. 

RubUS  POBSdfOliUB.— The  note  of  "T.^'oi 
page  312  seems  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  Uui 
Himalayan  ground  shrub  is  hardy  in  Eogliik 
gardens.  It  lived  through  two  winters  in  tbeeoU 
soil  of  my  garden  in  Cheshire  in  an  open  bonkr, 
and  was  then  unwilling  to  be  ejected,  bectiiM  it 
showed  a  disposition  to  monopolise  the  border, 
throwing  out  strong  underground  mnnen  3  ImI 
long  the  first  year,  and  multiplying  them  tk 
second.  It  flowered  each  August,  but  did  td 
attempt  to  set  fruit.  Two  or  three  years  ago  bom 
ripe  fruits  of  R.  rosssfolius  were  exhibited  at  ik 
Shrewsbury  show  in  August  by  Messrs.  Smitfcil 
Worcester.  They  were  just  like  Strawberri«  eJ 
moderate  size  and  very  bright  scarlet  Tho 
attendant  told  me  they  were  ripened  in  the  opn 
air,  but  I  thought  he  must  be  mistaken.  Ti» 
seems  to  be  an  erroneous  belief  amongst  Contineotil 
nurserymen  that  the  plant  is  a  hybrid  betweoit 
Strawberry  and  a  Raspberry.  It  came  to  me  fros 
abroad,  with  the  name  Fraisier-Framboisiflr.- 
C.  WoLL«Y  DoD,  Edge  Hafl,  Malpas, 

Deoopatlve     ChpysanthemQm 

Kitty  Cpewe.— We  have  none  too  mwy 
pretty  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  and  therefon 
this  variety,  which  was  distributed  last  sprisg,  ii 
all  the  more  welcome.  Flowers  of  it  have  jo*t 
arrived  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  of  Exmoath;  itii 
a  charming  acquisition.     Mr.   Godfrey  has  bees 

growing  this  variety  in  pots  under  glass,  and  ^ 
owers  are  just  over.  The  blooms  that  be  bii 
sent  to  me,  however,  were  cut  from  the  opes, 
where  the  plants  have  developed  ouite  natunUy* 
The  sprays  are  freely  flowerea,  some  beioir 
partially  open  and  others  fully  developed.  Ewk 
bloom  is  borne  on  a  good  length  of  sturdy  foo^ 
stalk,  so  that  each  one  may  be  used  witlioi|| 
interfering  with  its  neighbour.  The  petala  ann 
medium  width  and  pointed  and  loosely  incurve. 
The  inside  colouring  is  a  rich  shade  of  rei^ 
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with  a  golden  reverse,  a  verv  oharmiDg 
The  height  of  the  plant  is  about  2  feet, 
liardly  requires  staking. — D.  B.  C. 
podendfpon  nutans.— This  is  an  old, 
and  unoommon  Glerodendron  ;  it  flowers 
the  autumn  months,  and  forms  rather  a 
rowing  shrub,  clothed  with  dark  green 
inceolate  leaves,  whioh  are  wavy  at  the 
B.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  drooping 
I  at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are  individually 
lan  1  inch  across  and  pure  white,  while,  as 
ly  other  members  of  the  genus,  the  large 
com  whence  each  flower  protrudes  is  of  a 
I  tint,  thus  forming  a  striking  feature  by 
of  the  marked  contrast  between  the  two. 
tns,  which  is  a  native  of  India,  was  figured 
Botanical  Magazine  as  long  ago  as  1831,  but 
Id  appear  after  that  to  have  been  lost  to 
gardens,  and  was  unknown  to  most  of  the 

Sneration  till  brought  from  Calcutta  by 
r.  Head,  for  several  years  superintendent 
horticultural  department  of  the   Crystal 

It  was  given  a  nret-olaas  certificate  by  the 
Borticultural  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1886, 
a  time  was  often  met  with,  but  during  the 
w  years  it  has  become  far  less  common, 
brodendron  is  essentially  a  stove  plant,  in 
■tmoture  it  needs  a  light  position,  as  if 

Khaded  the  calyces  are  not  nearly  so 
f  coloured  as  if  in  a  good  light.  Cuttings 
Kmng  growing  shoots  strike  r<x>t  very  readily 
1^  if  pkoed  in  a  close  propagating  case.  Red 
IS  toe  only  insect  pest  that  gives  any 
t-H.  P. 

lanthemum   Jubilee.  —  Helianthe- 

are  among  the  beet  of  our  June  and  July 
for  the  rockwork.  They  revel  in  the  sun- 
ind  can  stand  more  dry  weather  than  most 
flowers,  though  it  must  be  said  that  thev 
nger  in  bloom  when  they  are  fairly  well 
1  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  must 
inch  water.  The  brief  life  of  their  flowers 
iinly  a  drawback,  but  this  is  not  so  pro- 
d  io  the  varieties  with  double  flowers,  of 
bkere  are  several.  Most  of  these,  however, 
lair  flowers  too  far  down*  so  that  unless  the 
are  above  the  level  of  the  eye  the  flowers 
be  enjoyed.  One  old  double  varietv,  called 
ibile  fl.-pL  or  H.  venustum  fl.-pl.,  though  it 
nes  under  several  purely  garden  names,  has 
b  defect,  and  holds  its  perfectly  double 
flowers  boldly  out  from  the  plant.  It  was 
IS  best  of  all  the  double  forms  for  low  rock- 
md  has  proved  a  great  favourite  wherever 
>  The  want  of  a  set  of  varieties  of  the 
abit,  but  with  different  colours,  has  been 
id  the  appearance  of  the  bright  yellow  one 
Jubilee,  which  I  observe  is  now  in  corn- 
has  been  welcomed  by  those  who  like 
themums.  I  have  had  it  here  for  several 
t  now,  and  I  admire  it  even  more  than  the 
1  double  scarlet,  from  which  it  is  a  sport. 
Bs  in  the  sarden  of  Mr.  P.  Hill-Normand  of 
lill,  Aberdour,  and  we  owe  much  to  Mr. 
pd  for  having  propagated  and  fixed  this 
ul  sport  along  with  a  more  recent  one  of  a 
yellow.  H.  Jubilee  is  a  beautiful,  clear, 
ight  yellow  flower,  which  pleases  everyone 
profusion  of  flower,  its  full,  but  not  heavy, 
flowers,  its  fine  colour,  and  its  habit  of 
L— 8.   Arnott,    Carsethorrit    by   Dumfries, 


THE    LILIES. 
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M  BAKERiANUM  (Collett  and  Hemsley), 
X  Lewi  (Baker),  Professor  Baker's  Lily.— 
But  and  valuable  addition  to  our  ^rden 
,  though  known  long  ago.  Very  distinct 
e  shape  and  colouring  of  its  flowers. 
1 4  inches  in  circumference,  white,  purplish 
exposed,  globose,  very  fibrous,  roots  stout 
)f  aeveral  years'  duration.  Stems  very 
er,  smooth  or  slightly  rough,  3  feet  long, 
Qg  one  to  three  bulbus  and  a  few  roots  at 
oaaes.    Leaves  mere  bracts  below,  largest 


(3  inches  long)  at  the  middle  of  the  stem,  dark 
glossy  green,  rough  beneath,  lance  -  shapcMl, 
scattered,  ascending.  Flowers  two  to  five  m  a 
loose  umbel,  horizontally  poised  or  drooping, 
trumpet  shaped,  3  inches  across,  4  inches  long, 
white,  spottea  brown  low  down  the  distended 
funnel,  coloured  greenish  externally,  especially 
on  the  midribs  ;  the  petal  tips  slightly  recurve, 
and  the  anthers  are  yellow;  very  variable. 
Flowers  in  July.  The  Burmese  forms  are 
mainly  smooth-leaved,  and  the  Yunnan  forms 
rough  on  the  under  side.  We  have  seen  speci- 
mens heavily  spotted  with  claret  nearly  up  to 
the  petals  tips,  and  others  scarcely  at  all 
spotted  and  with  a  faint  lilac  flush  at  the 
throat.  A  few  only  are  fragrant  Inhabits 
varied  sites  on  high  mountain  ranges 
4,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Upper 
Burma  and  Yunnan.  Its  suppressed  leaves  at 
the  base  of  the  stems  indicate  association  with 
scrub. 

Culture  and  Uses.— This  plant  prefers  a 
warm  bed  or  border^  and  to  grow  among  the 
Heaths  and  peat-loving  plants  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  Britain,  esi)ecially  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  in 
cold,  wet  clays  and  the  extreme  north  it  should 
be  (^rown  in  an  open  frame  or  cool  house.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  light  soil  at  Kew,  but  in 
heavj  soil  overlying  clav  a  frame  is  necessary 
for  it.  If  one  can  make  certain  of  securing 
the  Yunnan  plant  cultivation  becomes  an  easy 
matter,  for  this  form  will  grow  well  among 
sun-loving  Ferns  or  strong-growing  alpines  in 
rockery  recesses.  Indoor  cultivation  should  be 
cool,  with  shade  from  strong  sunshine  only, 
and  the  staple  should  be  loam  rather  than  peat 
for  pot  culture.  The  bases  of  the  stems  should 
be  shaded  in  every  case,  or  stem-roots  will  not 
develop. 

Z.  Beerensi,  Beeron's  hybrid  Turk-cap  Lily 
(L.  chalcedonicum  x  testaceum).— A  richly- 
coloured  garden  Lily  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  slender  testaceum  in  its  bulbs,  leaves, 
and  stems.  Flowers  brick-red,  nodding  ana 
recurving  as  in  chalcedonicum,  and  witn  the 
fragrance  of  testaceum.  Flowers  in  July.  Hare 
in  cultivation.  Culture  and  uses  as  for  chalce- 
donicum, which  see. 

L.  Bolanderi  (S.  Watson)  Bolander's  Marta- 
gon  Lily. — A  dainty  species  from  Western 
America,  but  in  no  wise  showy  and  of  doubtful 
garden  value.  Bulbs  ovoid,  white,  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg  ;  scales  much  pointed  and  closely 
arranged  ;  roots  stout  and  few.  Stems  slender, 
green,  2  feet  long,  hollow,  sparsely  rootea 
below.  Leaves  in  three  to  four  whorls  of  ten 
or  more  each,  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of 
the  stem,  pale  green,  of  thin  substance,  2  inches 
long,  broadly  lance-shaped,  widest  near  the 
tips.  Flowers  three  to  six  in  a  loose  umbel, 
under  good  cultivation  in  two  tiers  of  four  or 
five  each,  trumpet  shaped,  sub -erect,  not 
reflexinff,  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  1  inch  across, 
coloured  dull  red,  and  spott^  dark  purple 
internally,  a  lilac  sheen  suffusing  the  dowers 
one  to  two  days  after  expanding.  Not  common 
in  cultivation.  Inhabits  open  woods  of  Hum- 
bold  Countv,  California,  and  Oregon,  growing 
amid  a  tangle  of  dwarf  scrub. 

CuLTURB  AND  UsEs.— This  is  a  shade-loving 
Lily  that  would  associate  better  with  Ferns  in 
a  cool  situation,  the  bulbs  being  very  liable  to 
decay  from  excessive  damp  ;  it  is  almost  neces- 
sary that  the  Fern's  roots  should  encircle  them. 
Where  Trillium  grandiflorum  will  thrive,  Lilium 
Bolanderi  will  do  so  also. 

L.  Browni  (Brown's  Trumpet  Lily).— A  very 
beautiful  garden  Lily  long  grown  in  Europe, 
but  whose  origin  is  somewhat  obscure,  prob- 
ably China.  Bulbs  6  inches  to  10  inches  in 
circumference,  much  wider  at  the  top  than 


at  the  base,  white,  composed  of  clasping 
thickened  scales,  almost  flat  on  the  top. 
IStems  stout  below,  flexible,  2  feet  high,  curved 
towards  the  flower,  the  growing  point  nodding 
in  a  young  state,  purplish,  producing  masses  of 
roots  and  one  to  three  bulbils  at  the  base. 
Leaves  lance-shaped,  three  nerved,  6  inches  to 
8  inches  ion^  longest,  broadest,  and  recurving 
near  the  inflorescence,  the  lower  ones  mere 
bracts,  which  fall  away  early,  leaving  6  inches 
to  8  inches  of  the  stem  bare.  Flowers  one  to 
two,  more  rarely  three,  trumpet-shaped,  of 
stout  substance,  noddms  or  horizontally 
poised,  6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  tapering 
gradually  from  the  base  to  the  expanding 
mouth,  coloured  a  rich  ruddy  brown  externally, 
greenish  internally  when  it  first  opens, 
changing  to  a  pure  white;  the  three  inner 
petals  and  the  margins  of  the  outer  ones  not 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  bud  state  pure  white 
externally,  the  coloured  portions  seen  in 
strong  contrast.  Petal  tips  reflexing,  stamens 
hairy  at  the  extreme  base.  Agreeably  fragrant 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Japanese 
L.  Browni  (L.  japonicum  colchesterense). 
Common  in  cultivation.  Flowers  in  July.  A 
very  beautiful  Lily,  requiring  a  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  to  develop  its  rich  external 
colouring.  Forced  to  flower  under  shade  early 
in  the  year,  it  is  pure  white  throughout 

Var,  chloraster  (Baker)  is  a  robust  variety 
collected  by  Dr.  Henry  in  Central  China  in 
1888.     Bulbs,  leaves,  and  stems  as   in   sul- 

Ehureum,  but  the  stems  do  not  bear  axillary 
ulbils,  and  the  leaves  are  mainly  shorter  and 
broader.  Flowers  6  inches  to  7  inches  long, 
shaped  like  those  of  sulphureum,  keeled  green 
on  the  mid-ribs  on  both  surfaces,  yellowish 
white  internally,  flushed  rudder  brown  near 
the  base  externsdly,  often  covering  the  lower 
half  of  the  flower.  Filaments  markedly  hairy 
at  the  base.  Closely  resembles  L.  sulphureum 
in  all  superficial  characters,  differs  in  its  green- 
striped  petals,  its  hairy  filaments,  and  in  its 
internal  whiter  colouring.  Not  common  in 
cultivation.  Flowers  in  August  and  September. 
Inhabits  mountains  and  glens  in  Ichang, 
growing  in  sheltered  but  not  shady  places. 

Var.  leucantkum  (Baker).— See  L.  leucan- 
thum. 

Var.  odorum  (Baker).  —  See  japonicum 
colchesterense. 

Var.  platy2)hyUum  (Baker). —  A  strong- 
growing  form,  4  feet  high,  with  thickened, 
broad  leaves,  purplish  stems,  and  two  to  three 
flowers  of  stout  substance.  Not  common  in 
cultivation.    Flowers  in  August. 

Var.  virtdulum  (Baker)  proves  when  culti- 
vated side  by  side  with  L.  japonicum  col- 
chesterense to  be  identical  with  it 

Culture  and  Uses. —The  type  plant, 
although  we  do  not  know  its  native  habitat, 
bears  unmistakable  signs  of  association  with 
low-growing  shrubs  in  its  suppressed  leaves  at 
the  bases  of  the  stems  and  its  masses  of  stem 
roots.  That  the  position  is  open  we  can 
gather  from  the  fine  development  of  the  leaves 
at  the  top  of  the  stems  and  from  the  poor 
growth  it  makes  when  grown  in  shady  green- 
houses. The  cultivation  of  this  plant  hinges 
upon  protection  of  its  bulbs,  whose  closely 
compressed  scales  hold  water  at  their  bases, 
and  the  bulbs  decay  as  a  consequence.  We 
have  tried  many  ways  of  preventing  this. 
Planting  the  bulbs  on  their  sides  reduced  the 
losses  slightly,  but  with  this  species,  as  with 
many  others,  we  have  found  a  low  carpet  of 
vegetation  helpful,  and  that  each  bulb  tnrives 
better  if  placed  on  an  inverted  pot  (a  small 
one,  technically  known  as  "thimbles,"  is  a 
useful  size).  This  scheme  is  the  best  known 
to  us.    Our  practice   is  to  plant  deeply,  to 
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place  the  bulb  on  the  inverted  pot  and  surround 
it  with  sand,  affordins;  the  site  a  mulch  later, 
and  finally  to  plant  Pansies,  Arabis.  or  other 
carpeters  whose  roots  descend  deeply,  and  in 
default  of  better  plants  to  allow  weeds  to  grow 
to  a  certain  limit.  Soils  for  this  Lily  should 
be  light,  and  no  manure  should  surround  the 
bulbs. 

Pot  Culture  for  greenhouses  is  a  repetition 
of  the  treatment  of  L.  auratum,  the  small 
inverted  pot  being  again  used  instead  of 
drainage,  and  soil  added  little  by  little  as  the 
stem  roots  develop.  The  forms  of  L.  Browni 
more  resemble  sulphureum  in  growth  and  in 
cultural  requirements.  These  prefer  a  well- 
tilled,  well-drained  soil,  for  their  basal  roots 
are  unusually  stout  and  active.  Their  bulbs 
are  not  liable  to  decay,  and  are  altogether  more 
hardy.  We  can  recommend  these  for  associa- 
tion with  border  plants  of  stronger  growth,  and 
for  use  in  cultivated  shrubberies.  Their  tall 
stature,  greater  vigour,  and  love  of  sunshine 
render  them  excellent  garden  plants,  and  quite 
easy  to  grow.  They  produce  huge  masses  of 
stem-roots,  hence  should  be  buried  deeply  and 
shaded  at  the  base,  and  they  are  excellent 
plants  for  pot  culture,  succeeding  under  treat- 
ment recommended  for  the  type.  Those  forms 
whose  beauty  lies  in  their  external  colouring 
require  full  exposure  to  sunshine  and  air  for 
two  or  three  weeks  whilst  developing  their  buds, 
or  the  colouring  will  be  scanty  and  irregular. 
October  and  November  are  the  best  months  for 
planting. 

Z.  bvlbiferum  (L.),  the  bulb-bearing  Lily. — 
A  familiar  species,  widely  spread  throughout 
Central  Europe,  and  long  known  to  cultivation. 
Its  flowers  are  neat  and  of  refined  colouring, 
brighter  and  more  pleasing  than  those  of 
Croceum.  Bulbs  white,  globose,  6  inches  to 
8  inches  in  diameter,  roots  mostly  annual. 
Stems  2  feet  high,  sligntly  downy  when  young, 
bearing  one  to  four  copper-tinted  bulbils  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  especially  near  the  top, 
basal  roots  numerous  and  strong.  Leaves 
lance  -  shaped,  scattered,  4  inches  long. 
Flowers,  five  to  eight  in  a  compact  umbel. 


or  dense  spike  if  more  than  eight,  erect, 
5  inches  long,  5  inches  across.  The  petals 
spoon-shaped,  forming  a  cup-shaped  flower, 
coloured  pale  red,  orange  near  the  base,  and 
minutely  spotted  black,  the  spots  raised  on 
petaloid  processes  near  the  base  merging  into 
the  orange  ridges  which  run  down  the  base  of 
each  petal.    Common  in  cultivation.    Flowers 

I  in  June.  The  probable  parent  of  the  garden 
race  of  erect-flowered  Lilies  known  as  umbella- 
tum,  which  see. 

I  Culture  and  Uses  do  not  differ  in  any 
respect  from  those  of  other  European  erect- 
flowered  Lilies.  This  plant  grows  m  any  good 
soil,  and  it  associates  well  with  the  rank  and 
file  of  border  plants  in  full  sunshine.     It  is 

I  very  vigorous,  and  its  stem-roots  are  numerous 

I  and  strong,  nence  a  carpet  of  low-gro>ving 
herbs  is  desirable,  though  not  essential. 

}  G.  B.  Mallett. 

(To  he  continued,) 


end  of  October.  It  is  not  a  sniuble  plant  for  tk 
ordinary  herbaceous  border  or  for  exposed  at^. 
tioDS,  bat  requires  a  warm  sheltered  positioi « 
light  soil.  Under  these  oonditionB  it  iukii| 
handsome  bush-like  plant  3  feel  to  4  feet  IimL 
with  finely  divided  tnpinnate  leaves  of  a  ^ 


hue  and  long  branching  panicles  of  flowen.  ^at^ 

from  its  flowers  it  is  worth  growiog  as  a  ^^ 

plant  alone,  its  freely  branchiug  habit  aad  iM 

leaves  commending  it  for  that  purpose.  A^ 

I  shy  seed  producer  ;  this  fact  may  aoooma  f«l^ 

I  scarcity  in  cultivation,  and  imported  seeds  do  m^ 

'  generally  germinate  for  a  year  after  sowing,  du^ 

failing  altogether.     With  all  these  fsnlu  it  in. 

plant  that  will   well  repay   the  extra  can  al 

attention  necessary  for  its  success.     W.  Ikthtq. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


A   FLOWER   GAEDEN    ON   A   WALL. 

I  SEND  you  a  photograph  of  a  part  of  a  wall 
garden.  The  pink  Hollyhocks  and  Lilium 
speciosum  album  are  in  the  border  behind. 
Growing  in  the  wall  cure  single  Pinks,  and 
on  the  left  Hyssop,  with  Saponaria 
oeymoides  below.  On  the  right  is  Arabis 
alpina,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  Nepeta  (Cat 
Mint).  This  piece  of  wall  was  very  pretty.  I 
think  the  Nepeta  is  one  of  the  best  of  wall  plants ; 
it  remains  in  bloom  for  a  long  time.  S. 


DICENTRA  CHRYSANTHA. 
Although  small  in  the  number  of  species  com- 
prising it,  the  genus  Dicentra  contains  several 
ornamental  plants,  one  of  the  best  known  being 
probably  the  useful  perennial  D.  spectabilis.  A  less 
common  one  is  D.  chrysantha,  a  handsome  plant 
from  California,  where  it  is  found  growins  on  arid 
hills  from  Lake  County  to  San  Dieeo.  Begmning  to 
flower  early  in  July,  a  plant  which  occupies  a  posi- 
tion at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  is  still  producing 
an  abundance  of  its  golden  yellow  flowers  at  the 


FUNKLA.  TARDIFLORA 
This  comparatively  new  Fnnkia,  which  is  ilb^ 
trated  on  page  297  of  The  Ga&den,  was,  ai  tka 
stated,  first  sent  to  this  country  by  Herr  lb 
Leichtlin  of  Baden-fiaden.  Being  mach  struck  li 
its  beauty  at  Kew  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  vii 
to  Baden-Baden  for  particulars  of  its  origio, « 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  with  his  usual  kiodn«iM 
courtesy,  sent  me  the  following  notes,  which 
at  that  time  published  in  Thk  Gabdxk,  bat  ^ 
it  may  be  interesting  to  repeat.  Herr  « 
Leichtlin  wrote :  **  About  1870  Mr.  ThomaaHi 
went  to  Japan  und  brought  a  large  oollectioB 
Japanese  plants  to  New  York.  That  Funkiai 
among  them,  and  the  stock  went  to  Woolsoo 
Co.,  a  nursery  firm  at  Passaic,  New  Jc 
Anxious  as  I  was,  and  still  am,  to  procure  Dor 
even  from  remote  comers,  I  bought  half  a 
plants,  which  were  sent  over  under  the 

Funkia  sp.  Thomas  Hogg.     I  named  it  t 

on  account  of  its  late  flowering. "  From  Uui  itv 
be  gathered  that  the  Funkia  in  question  is  aid 
many  good  things  that  are  known  for  yean  Mi 
their  merits  are  generally  reoosnised,  while  f%% 
other  hand  numerous  plants  become  popohrd 
once.  t 


POLYGONUM  CYMOSUM. 
This  is  one  of  our  best  hardy  plants,  sod  ea 
highly  recommended  for  the  flower  nudeo. 
growth  is  rapid,  and  in  good  soil  the  plant 
attain  a  height  of  5  feet  or  6  feet ;  it  is  never  ah 

in  appearance  at  any  season.     It  is  one  of  the 

useful  of  our  autumn-flowering  nlaoti» 
It  is  at  the  time  of  writing  (October  S3| 
covered  with  beautiful  white  flov«%^ 
filling  the  air  with  ite  perfuma  Wh«- 
planted  away  from  other  subjects  it  tai 
a  rather  pretty  arohinff  growth,  dl 
therefore  is  not  quite  fit  for  foca^^ 
centres  or  using  in  groups,  so  mack* 
for  planting  singly  on  the  turf,  tk« 
leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  Itii 
also  good  for  any  position  in  whiekt 
bold  and  distinct  type  of  vegetaSioD  ii 
desired.  When  we  come  to  havote 
groups  of  hardy  foliage  plants  in  m 
gardens  the  use  of  such  plants  will  bi 
much  extended.  The  soil  ahonki  ki 
deep  and  good.  If  the  plant  is  to  detekf 
strongly  labour  necessary  to  grow  ii 
well  should  never  be  begrudged. 

T.  B.  Finn. 


NEPETA  AND   OTHER  FLOWERS  ON   A   WALL  GARDEN,   THE  RKSULT  OF  EIGHTEEN   MONTHS'   GROWTH   (COUNTY 

BERKSHIRE). 


COLCHICUM   TENOREL 

As  winter  draws  near  the  few  Headov 
Saffrons  still  in  bloom  become  the  more 
interesting ;  they  are  happier  in  ^ 
bad  weather  than  the  Crocoses,  thoogh 
far  less  refined  in  their  way  than  Ui«e 
charming  flowers.  Among  thelatettot 
the  Colchicums  to  bloom  in  late  aotniDB 
and  early  winter  is  C.  Tenorei,  whick 
has  been  introduced  to  British  gardem 
as  C.  Bisignani.  It  came  into  flover 
here  towards  the  end  of  October,  am 

S'ven  ordinary  conditions  will  lart  b 
>auty  for  some   time.     It  is  not  » 
large  as  some  of  the  ColchicaoiB,  but 
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ii  bright  and  efifeotive  with  its  warm  tone  of 
ao-porple,  while  its  sturdy  habit  enables  it  to 
ind  more  bad  weather  than  some  of  the  others, 
ii  now  making  a  bright  patch  of  colour  at  the 
ot  of  one  of  my  rockeries.  It  is  still  rather 
96081  ve. 
OttnethorHy  by  Dumfries,  X,B,        S.  Arnott. 


THE   ROSE   GARDEN. 


^ 


CRIMSON  AND  SCARLET  ROSES 

FOR  AUTUMN. 

ALUABLE  as  these  are  in  summer,  how 
much  more  precious  the  brilliant  red 
and  scarlet  varieties  become  in  autumn 
days,  when  there  is  so  much  yellow 
and  blue  among  mixed  and  annual 
flowers.  The  list  of  really  excellent 
M  for  massinff  is  comparatively  small ;  I  mean 
ngvrds  the  briffht-coloored  Roses  alluded  to. 
r  a  fine  bold  bed  there  is  no  variety  to  com- 
ptto 

0rM5  an  Teplitz, — Its  trusses  of  vivid  flowers, 
High  somewhat  drooping,  produce  quite  a 
0j  mass  of  colour  if  planted  fairly  close  and 
Ikv  hard  pruned.  This  variety  on  standards  is 
^  a  splendid  feature,  and  for  a  terrace  wall 
is  4  feet  high  there  is  no  Rose  more  suitable, 
■dally  when  the  beautiful  flowers  come  just 
•re  the  wall,  as  they  will  the  second  season 
Rr  planting. 

frmus9e  de  Sagan  is  another  excellent  variety, 
M^  one  wishes  its  growth  were  more  upriffht, 
lit  makes  amenda  for  this  in  the  intensity  of  its 
louing.  For  a  rich  glow  of  colour  the  l^autif  ul 
IRose 

0btre  d€8  RowmantB  might  be  more  frequently 
Mted.  It  would  be  as  well  to  treat  it  somewhat 
the  same  way  as  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  The  two 
fliiant  Monthly  Roses 

CnmoitU  Superieure  and  Fabvier  cannot  be 
ritted.  The  latter  has  the  better  habit  of  the 
N»  being  more  rigid  in  growth,  consequently  more 
|Dorati?e.  A  splendid  bed  could  be  formed  by 
lating  Fabvier  in  the  centre,  then  a  circle  of 
iBouie  Superieure  or  the  old  crimson  China. 
Mn  is  another  China  Rose  of  rich  colouring  not 
m  met  with,  namely, 

Umt  Wolkoff.—ItM  flowers  are  of  a  very  dis- 
iet  ihade  of  gooseberry-red.  It  has  a  peculiar 
Act  io  its  green-centred  blossoms,  although 
Mvdi  autumn  not  so  evident. 
ifsrguMe  de  ScUisbury  maintains  its  own  as  a 
BUiuit  bedding  Roee.  I  am  persuaded  that  such 
■m  give  far  greater  satisfaction  when  hard 
■ned  each  spring.  This  results  in  a  more  com- 
M  growth,  and  not  only  this,  but  those  fine 
note  are  produced  from  the  base  that  always 
annate  in  showy  bunches  of  blossom. 
Prwctis  Bonnie  and  Ma  TiUipe  are  doubtless 
J*jy  related.  Both  are  worth  growing  for  their 
ociQas  fragrance  alone,  but  apart  from  this  their 
Ms,  informal  flowers  produced  so  freely  have  a 
wnation  for  manv  individuals. 
mneis  DubreiiU  is  a  lovely  red  Tea,  best  seen, 
n»p9,  on  a  standard. 

own.  de  Ther49e  Level  is  another  fine  red  Tea, 
"^^est  OQ  standards.  The  handsome  Niphetos- 
•pw  buds  can  always  be  turned  to  a  useful 
inwee. 

^lipa  GoiUier  may,  perhaps,  be  included  her«, 
OQgh  it  approaches  rather  near  the  rich  pinks  in 
iwnin,  but  any  Rose  even  of  this  tint  is  very 
^f^le  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
^^^y  w  somewhat  disappointing  in  late  Sep- 
Jl w.  There  is  a  lilac  shs^e  to  the  older  flowers, 
Mch  18  rather  objectionable.  I  think  this  would 
11  !P  noticeable  if  we  had  a  sunny  time  and 
»  old  flowers  were  frequently  picked  oflf. 
At  1"  ^®^*9'««  most  not  be  omitted  from  ray 
^of  brillianL  autumn-flowering  Robbb.  The 
^  mass  of  colour,  if  open  to  improvement,  is 
wy  useful  just  now.  Among  the  Hybrid  Per- 
imt!''  *  *"  ^^*^  contains  so  many  gorgeous 
JMong  there  are  few  really  good  autumn-blooming 
««•    borne  produce  fitful  if  splendid  individual 


flowers,  and,  if  space  can  be  afforded,  we  should 
not  omit  them,  as  they  undoubtedly  hold  the  palm 
for  fragrance.  One  variety  especially  brilliant  just 
now  is 

Louis  txin  Houtte,  the  rich  coloured  maroon 
shaded  flowers  being  quite  up  to  their  summer 
excellence.     Then  there  is  another  ffood  sort, 

Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  whose  globular  -  shaped 
double  and  sweetly  frasrant  blossoms,  even  though 
not  ao  numerously  produced  as  the  Teas,  are  very 
precious.  Other  good  bright-coloured  H.P.  sorts 
that  will  yield  a  fair  number  of  autumn  blossoms 
are  Senateur  Vaisse,  Dr.  Andry,  Ella  Gordon, 
Duchees  of    Bedford,    Alfred    Colomb,    Duke    of 


NIPHET08  ROSE  AS  ▲  POT  PLANT. 

Albany,  A.  K.  Williams,  Lord  Bacon,  Comte 
Raimbaud,  Fisher  Holmes,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
Uirich  Brunner.  The  whole  planted  in  one  bed, 
giving  most  space  to  the  last-named,  would  have  a 
good  autumn  effect,  especially  if  some  of  the  sorts 
were  in  standard  and  half-Btandard  form. 


TEA  ROSES  IN  PILLAR  FORM. 
I  THINK  we  lose  much  of  the  beauty  of  Tea  Roses 
when  grown  as  pot  plants  by  the  stereotyped  fashion 
in  which  they  are  usually  trained.  Perhaps  the 
lying  out  of  each  growth  to  a  stick  is  necessary 
where  the  perfect  development  of  every  bloom  is 
required  for  exhibition,  but  apart  from  this  a  pot 


plant  is  quite  as  elegant  when  growing  upright,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  of  Niphetoe,  and,  more- 
over, one  is  enabled  to  grow  several  more  plants  in 
a  house.  Let  anyone  visit  anv  large  market 
establishment  and  he  will  find  the  invaluable  old 
favourite  Niphetos,  together  with  Bridesmaid, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunrise,  &c.,  all  growing  in  this 
pillar  form.  How  charming  they  are  with  their 
large  perfect  blossoms,  so  free  from  all  artificiality. 
Just  a  centre  cane  is  sufficient,  the  side  growths  as 
they  develop  being  eently  looped  to  the  cane. 
There  are  some  who  decry  the  drooping  blossoms 
of  certain  sorts  of  Tea  Roses,  such  as  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  but  to  me  they  are  delightful,  and  seem 
speciallv  designed  to  protect  the  exquisite  flowers 
from  rain,  so  that  I  should  never  condemn  a  Tea 
Rose  because  its  flowers  drooped,  but  would  use 
all  means  to  counteract  this  by  growing  such  sorts 
on  standards  or  training  them  in  the  form  illus- 
trated above. 


ROSE  FRAU  KARL  DRUSCHKL 
Unmistakably  this  Rose  is  the  finest  novelty  of 
the  last  few  years.  What  a  pitv  its  original  name 
of  Snow  Queen  was  not  adopted,  for  it  is  the  most 
regal  of  all  the  white  Roses  grown.  The  srand 
half-open  flowers  with  their  deep  rigid  petals  are 
models  of  beauty.  The  tarnished  outer  petals  are 
unavoidable  in  our  climate  outdoors  unless^  the 
blooms  be  protected ;  but  under  glass  this  disap- 
pears, so  that  we  have  in  this  variety  a  foroins 
Hose  of  the  first  order.  If  we  can  obtain  Hybrid 
Perpetual  novelties  such  as  this,  with  its  splendid 
autumn-flowering  habit  and  extraordinary  vi^or, 
the  Hybrid  Teas  will  find  formidable  competitors 
for  popular  favour.  But  after  all  is  not  this  Rose 
as  much  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  as  some  others  already 
in  the  group?  I  think  the  words  *' Hybrid  Tea" 
will  soon  need  to  be  revised.  Cannot  some  one 
coin  a  word  that  will  express  all  that  is  necessarv 
without  opening  the  door  to  dissension  as  to  which 
group  certain  free-flowering  Roses  should  belong  to? 


ROSE  KILLARNEY. 
The  delicate  fragrance  of  this  delightful  Rose 
never  seems  so  noticeable  as  in  the  October  days, 
when  the  deep-petalled  flowers  remain  on  the 
plant  quite  a  long  time,  considering;  the  semi- 
double  nature  of  the  variety.  There  is  this  pecu- 
liarity about  the  Rose  that,  instead  of  its  colour 
being  heightened  in  autumn,  as  is  the  manner  of 
most  Roses,  they  come  several  shades  paler,  and 
are,  if  anything,  more  beautiful.  The  pale  pink 
tint  is  suffused  with  a  flesh-white  just  now,  quite 
too  beautiful  to  describe.  The  Rose  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  that  must  grow  freely.  If  at  all 
stunted,  then  the  huge  petals  diminish  in  size,  and 
the  flower  is  not  nearly  so  attractive.  To  maintain 
the  necessary  vigour  and  substance  of  petal  the 
plants  should  be  transpUinted  when  the  vigour 
seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  taking  the  precaution 
when  so  doing  to  work  into  the  soil  a  little  bone- 
meal,  say  about  a  handful  for  each  plant.  Killamey 
makes  a  fine  standard  or  half-standard.  Anyone 
desiring  a  long-budded  pink  Rose  for  a  coat  flower 
should  grow  a  good  number  of  this  variety. 

Philomel. 


ROSE  ETOILE  DE  FRANCE. 
The  Rose  growers  have  been  waiting,  like  queen- 
less  bees  in  a  hive  looking  out  for  a  new  ruler,  for 
a  good  red  Rose  to  have  the  qualities  of  an  exhibi- 
tion bloom  on  one  hand,  an  abundantly  free  and 
continuous  blooming  habit  on  the  other,  a  decidedly 
good  colour,  a  sweet  perfume,  and  vigour.  Au 
these  qualities  are  embodied  in  the  new  Rose 
Etoile  de  France,  which  Mr.  Pernet  Ducher  of 
Vennissieux-les-Lyon,  France,  now  gives  to  the 
world.  It  is  just  what  was  wanted  to  put  beside 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme. 
Ravary,  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
and  the  other  beautiful  and  continuously  flowering 
Roses  which  form  our  growing  kingdom  of  the 
decorative  Roses.  Etoile  de  France  will  be  as 
popular  among  the  dwarfs  as  Gloire  de  Dijon  has 
been  among  the  climbers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
colour  it  nearly  approximates  to  Fisher  Holmes 
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with  a  glow  of  scarlet  bloom  on  ita  petals,  which 
suggests  Victor  Hugo,  while  as  for  perfume  it  is 
the  true  otto  of  I&mkm,  which  we  all  like,  with 
just  a  reminiBoence  in  it  of  the  bouquet  of  La 
France,  which  may  possibly  enter  into  its  pedigree. 
Its  advent  marks  a  great  advance  in  our  gardens, 
and  it  is  just  what  was  wanted.       The  Hsbmit. 

ROSE   JERSEY   BEAUTY. 
This,  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  wichuraiana 
Roses,  is  now  so  well  known  that  little  need  be 


the  way  of  Rose  sprays  than  this  lovely  variet3% 
and,  of  course,  being  double,  the  flowers  are  more 
lasting  than  the  singles. 

ROSE  WHITE  LADY. 
This  splendid  Hybrid  Tea  is  as  yet  unsurpassed, 
not  only  for  exhibition,  but  for  garden  decoration. 
In  June  it  is  probably  seen  in  its  most  beautiful 
form,  for  then  the  grand  creamy  white  petals  have 
a  purity  of  tint  not  quite  so  pronounced  later  on. 
But  at  all  times,  even  in  the  October  days,  sood 
blooms  may  be  culled  that  cannot  be  equalled  by 
any  other  Rose  of  its  colour.  Somehow  the  very 
vigorous  Roses,  such  as  Margaret  Dickson,  are 
embarrassing  in  their  vigour,  whereas  with  White 
Lady  one  may  plant  them  quite  close,  even  to 
1  foot  apart,  and  a  most  effective  mass  of  blossom 
results.  If  a  taller  centre  were  desired  to  the  bed 
a  few  plants  of  Admiral  Dewey  would  harmonise 
with  White  Lady.  Philomel. 

ROSE  MME.  ISAAC  PEREIRE  AT 
ARBIGLAND,  N.B. 
Although  the  more  recently  introduced  Roses 
are  well  represented  at  Arbigland,  Dumfries,  none 
of  climbing  or  semi-climbing  habit  has  proved 
more  useful  than  this  Bourbon  Rose,  which  appears 
to  be  at  its  best  in  cool  yet  sheltered  situations 
near  the  sea.  In  some  places  it  is  a  poor  summer 
Rose,  and  it  is  only  in  autumn  that  it  is  in 
perfection  there.  This  summer  it  was  unusually 
fine  in  some  gardens,  but  at  Arbigland  it  seems  to 
come  in  good  condition  every  summer  as  well  as  in 
autumn.  I  saw  it  there  in  the  second  week  of 
October,  and  the  blooms  were  of  splendid  colour 
and  size,  just  as  they  were  in  the  earlier  mouths, 
and  as  they  were  in  my  own  garden.  Close  to  it 
on  an  arch  was  the  Hybrid  Tea  Duchesse 
D'Auerstadt,  but  this,  although  of  lovely  colour, 
has  not  produced  its  blooms  with  any  degree  of 
plenty.  It  seems  more  suited  for  a  warm  wall 
when  in  cool  gardens,  while  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  these  on  an  arch  or  trellis. 
In  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  especially  near  the 
sea,  this  Bourbon  Rose  is  almost  always  a  success 
in  any  form,  and  I  know  a  garden  where,  as  a 
standard,  it  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  a  fine 
border  of  hardy  flowers.  S.  A. 


ROSE  JERSEY  BEAUTT  AS  A  FOT  PLANT. 

said  in  its  praise.  lU  glossy  foliage  and  large 
creamy  white  single  bloonm  are  very  beautiful,  so 
wonderfully  like  a  Cherokee  Rose  in  all  save  colour. 
The  illustration  shows  what  may  be  obtained  by 
growing  the  plants  in  pots  and  in  columnckr  form, 
and  doubtless  they  will  be  almost  as  largely  grown 
for  this  purpose  in  the  future  as  they  are  for  clamber- 
ing over  rocks  and  banks.  Although  the  single 
varieties  are  remarkably  handsome,  I  imagine  it 
will  be  such  sorts  as  Dorothy  Perkins  that  will  be 
n  most  request.     I  know  nothing  more  elegant  in 


TREES    AND     SHRUBS. 


Striated  with  deep  reddish  violet,  as  sis  iho  tb 
short  petioles  and  the  under  surfaces  of  thehm^ 
coverecl   with  down  while  young,  thosg^  a^ 
wards  smooth.    The  upper  surface  of  the  kd  ii 
deep  ereen  marked  with  red,  the  imder  mim 
entirely  wine  red.    The  flowers,  which  w%  hut 
not  yet  seen,  are  said  to  be  pale  rose.  Tbiinakt 
red  tint  will  make  a  pleasing  change  uBoy  Ai 
foliage  of  our  shrubs.    If  the  plant  prtana  tb 
propensity  of  the  type  t>o  branch  out  and  iind, 
it  could  bie  utilised  among  rocks  in  the  dnmnit 
This  novelty  has   been  obtained  by  ooe  oi  Us 
cultivators    employed    by   MM.  Banner  ei  Gk^ 
horticulturists  of  Orleans. — Ed.  Andri  in  Ram 
Horticole. 


POLYGONUM  BALDSCHUANICUM. 
PoLTGONDM  BALDSCHUANicuM,  which  Came  odf 
nally  from  Turkestan  (where  it  was  fouid  in  188 
by  Kegel),  is  a  plant  whose  branches,  woody  at  th 
base,  may  attain  a  length  of  7  yards  or  8  yank  f 
the  course  of  a  year.  The  leaves  are  alteml 
small,  heart-shappd,  glabrous,  and  of  a 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  white,  ili|^ 
tinted  with  pink.  *< Winged"  fruits  suooeMt 
flowers.  These  are  at  first  white,  afterwardiji 
and  contain  one  seed  each.  About  the  end  all 
this  creeper  is  covered  with  flowers,  and  bin 
again  from  Auffust  until  the  frost  comes.  U 
therefore,  in  flower  during  the  whole  d  I 
summer,  and  its  use  for  garnishing  arboan,  tid 
work,  walls,  or  the  stumps  of  old  treea  ii  th 
evident.  It  grows  vigorously,  and  carea  Imtfi 
for  the  nature  of  the  soil,  though  it  does  nol 
soils  which  are  too  dry.  For  decorating  valkil 
preferable  to  plant  it  on  the  east  or  t^e  w«t,i 
on  the  north  it  gives  but  few  flowers,  and  od  i 
south  the  leaves  are  often  scorched  doiiiii 
summer. 

During  the  summer  pinch  off  the  shooti  itt 
are    useless.      The  buds  which   develop  cat 

? inched  shoots  generally  expand  late  in  ueMfl 
'runing  consists  in  cutting  out  the  deadiM 
and  in  suppressing  the  branches  which  bavii 
ripened,  as  well  as  those  which  have  bees 
tangled. 

Contrary  to  what  has  often  been  said,  pcM 
tion  is  very  easy  and  its  methods  numerooa:  Hi 
by  heeled  cuttings  about  25  centimetres  long, 
in  winter  from  well-ripened  shoots,  and  pat  i 
light  soil  in  the  greenhouse    (since  1890  I 


PRUNUS   SPINOSA  PURPUREA. 

NO  T  many  varieties  of  shrubs  with  red- 
tinted  leaves  are  found  in  our  gardens. 
Not  to  mention  those  which  are 
brilliant  only  in  autumn,  there  are 
some,  such  as  the  purple  Haze),  the 
purple  Berberis,  and  the  purple-leaved 
Myrobolan  Plum  (better  known  as  Prunus  Pissardi), 
which  preserve  their  colours  during  the  whole 
season,  takintr  a  slightly  greenish  tint  only  towards 
the  end.  A  Plum  tree  with  leaves  of  a  deep  violet, 
and  of  vigorous  and  arborescent  vegetation,  is  also 
found  in  the  St.  Julian.  But  we  have  not  yet  seen 
any  variety  of  the  hedge  Sloe  (Prunus  spinusa) 
assume  the  red  colour.  The  varieties  of  this 
known  in  collections  are  confined  to  those  with 
double  flowers,  to  P.  s.  fruticans,  and  to  the  equally 
vigorous  P.  insignis,  which  Carri^re  has  already 
made  known,  and  which  resembles  P.  insititia  ll 
Tfrh  last  seedling  indicates  that  our  common  Sloe 
has  a  tendency  to  variation  which  may  perhaps 
be  put  to  profit.  By  cultivation  its  appearance 
changes,  its  branches  become  more  slender,  its 
thorns  partly  disappear,  and  its  dimensions 
increase.  It  is  no  longer  the  Blackthorn,  dwarfed 
and  spreading — the  plague  of  bad  soils,  so  difficult 
to  extirpate,  but  a  bubh  which  rapidly  becomes 
civilised. 

The  variety  which  we  would  draw  attention  to 
is  a  proof  of  this.  It  is  Prunus  spinosa  purpurea. 
Though  discovered  amongst  a  number  of  seedling 
Sloes,  it  is  more  vigorous  than  the  type,  less 
thorny,  quite  as  floriferous,  and  has  rather  larger 
foliage.      Its    branches    are    erect,   tapering    and 


operated  in  this  manner,  and  have  been  sbcomI 
with  seven  or  eight  out  of  ten) ;  second,  by  toll 
cuttings  5  centimetres  or  6  ceatim^tres  loogi  t<M 
in  January  or  February,  and  placed  in  soiIiaM 
propagating  house ;  third,  by  small  cattiqgp  ffi 
half- ripened  wood,  5  centimetres  or  6  orati*i^| 
long,  taken  in  August,  and  put  in  sand  up<^^^1 
glasses  in  the  shade.  Layering  in  winttr  w 
woody  branches  give  good  resulta  '^^jjf  j 
can  also  be  multiplied  by  seed,  but  this  metwi] 
rarely  employed,  for  the  seeds  are  seldom  fertife* 
our  climate.  Polygonum  baldscbuanicnm  isbanf;! 
planted  in  a  cool  soil,  in  the  Depart  meat  of  11iv>*! 
on  the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  at  an  altitude  o^*^ , 
300  feet,  it  has  since  the  spring  of  1899  witb«v 
a  temperature  of  14**  below  zero  (Centign^^- 
Rene  Rambault  in  Le  Jardin. 


PLANTING   TREES   AND   SHRUBS 
Preparation  of  the  Ground. 

The  preparation  of  ground  for  the  plsnting  ^J*; 
trees  or  shrubbery  is  as  much  a  matter  ^^^ 
sideration  as  the  question  of  when  to  plant  or  w» 
to  plant.  Due  importance  is  frequently  d^P^ 
to  this  fact.  Trees  and  shrubs  are  often  crow* 
into  holes  that  are  not  large  enough  to  permit  <^ 
their  roots  beine  extended.  Such  planting  go*^/ 
is  accompanied  oy  a  lack  of  subsequent  cnltivitMa 
and  the  result  is  failure. 

A  proper  preparation  of  the  ground  (•** 
intenaed  for  mass  planting)  entails  ploDgbiBg  *■ 
subsoil  ploughing,  continued  in  ciocs  ^'^^^ 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly  broken  up  *•• 
reduced  to  a  mellow  condition.  Should  ^.^*  !J 
organic  matter  be  deficient  in  the  soil,  this  »1»^ 
be  corrected  by  a  dressing  of  stable  msnure,  p«*» 
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or  other  organic  matter.  This  treatment  will 
aomiie  a  ooinlition  of  the  soil  which  will  make  it 
bold  moiBtare  and  assimilate  fertilisers.  In  dry, 
■ody,  or  gravelly  soils  too  much  importance  cannot 
be  given  to  the  value  of  surface  mulching,  or 
joostaot  cultivation,  after  planting. 

For  single  specimen  trees,  or  fur  widely  spaced 
trees,  holes  for  planting  should  be  prepared  of  not 
lesB  than  15  feet  square  and  3}  feet  deep.  If 
ttie  soil  is  good  a  simple  loosening  up,  with  an 
idmizture  of  stable  manure  or  peat,  will  be 
nfficient ;  if  of  sand  or  sterile  gravel,  and  the  beet 
iwults  are  desired,  it  would  be  better  to  excavate 
tbe  whole  and  substitute  loam.  **A  silk  purse 
sNuiot  be  made  from  a  sow's  ear,"  neither  can  a 
kise  be  grown  to  6ne  proportions  unless  the  proper 
aooditions  are  fnven. — J.  A.  Pkttiorbw  in  Bulletin 
Vew  England  Park  SuperinttndeiUa, 


THE   INDOOR  GARDEN. 

IHE  TURK'S   CAP  OR  POPE'S  HEAD 
CACTUS. 
(Melocactus  communis.) 
i]^     TOT  uncommon  in  the  West  Indian 
^|\     I      Islands  is    this   very  remarkable 
I  X  I      Cactus  ;  in  some  of  the  islands  it 
I     \|      grows  in  large  quantities^  covering 
1       1      tracts  of  dry,  apparently  barren 
soils  with  its  conical,  fleshy,  spine- 
liothed  stems,  bearing  long-sleeved  red  caps. 
Ihie  view  here  shown  is  in  the  small  island  of 
Barbnda,  one  of    the   group    known  as  the 
Windward  Islands,  where  this  Cactus  finds  all 
it  requires  in  shallow  pockets  of  soil  in  the 
hid  rock.    Some  of  the  plants  shown  must  be 
of  great  age,  judging  by  the  rate  of  growth  of 
Mtivated  examples,  the  largest,  according  to 
|Bir  Joseph  Hooker,  being  two  or  three  cen- 
^ries  old.     Additional  interest   attaches  to 
[Qua  species  from  its  having  been    the  first 
fCactus  introduced  into  Europe,  living  plants 
of  it  being  known  in  London  in  1581.    Its 
puiDDer  of  growth  is  peculiar.    The  stem  is  at 
pint  globose,  becoming  cone  shaped  with  age, 
'lod  it  consists  of  a  mass  of  solid  sappy  flesh 
Ipclosed  in  a  thick  skin  formed  into  nages,  on 
edge  of  which  are  clusters  of  short,  stout, 
spines.     On  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
D  old,  there  is  developed  a  cushion-like 
,»wth  of   thickly  matted    white   hair   and 
oimson  spines,  nestling  among  which  are  the 
«all  fleshy  tubular    red    flowers^  generally 
Mcceeded  by  the  red  berry-like  fruits  contain- 
M  seeds.    In  the  first  year  this  cushion  is 
only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  the  next 
year  half  an  inch,  and  so  on.  The  largest  plant 
1  have  seen  in  Europe  was  at  Kew  in  1897,  its 
oimensions being:  Height, 20 inches ;  diameter 
at  base,  15  inches ;  number  of  ridges,  twenty- 
two,  with  twenty  starlike  clusters  of  spines  on 
»ch  ridge ;  the  "  cap  *'  measured  8  incnes  high 
»>y  5  inches  in  diameter ;  and  the  weight  of  the 
plant  was  about  1  cwt.    There  are  several  very 
good  examples  of  this  Cactus  at  Kew  now. 
lArge  plants  are  difficult  to  establish  in  this 
country ;  Kew  is,  therefore,  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  curator  of  the 
JJotanic  Garden  at  Antigua  (Mr.  W.  N.  Sands! 
}0  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph 
l»ere  shown.  W.  W. 


EARLY .  FLOWERING  BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 
^J*®^««irable  bulbs  and  roots  for  forcing,  and 
Jth  the  object  of  producing  a  regular  supply 
t  "®^W8  from  Christmas  onwards,  the  various 
lorms  of  Iris  are  most  valuable.  Their  cultiva- 
,1  ^  w  easy,  very  little  forcing  is  required,  and 
tinl  ^??  "  ^°^-  For  a  few  pounds  a  collec- 
2^  of  balbe  may  be  had  which  will  produce  a 

^^^%  lot  of  flowers  during  the  period  named. 


A  gritty,  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf -soil  or  old 
Muehroom  bed  manure  and  some  silver  sand  spread 
about  the  bnlbe  or  rhizomes  suits  them  well.  Iris 
reticulata  and  others  of  this  section  require  only  a 
cold  frame  and  the  protection  of  a  mat  in  frosty 
weather  to  have  them  in  bloom  by  Christmas  ;  six 
to  eight  bulbe  in  a  5-inch  pot  will  produce  a 
charming  pot  of  choice  small  flowers.  These  may 
be  followed  by  I.  persica  Heldreiohi  and  the 
Spanish  Iris,  which  require  but  little  forcing. 
They  make  more  foliage,  aud  the  flowers  are  borne 
on  stout,  fairly  long  stems,  which  make  them  use- 
ful for  cuttins.  The  flowers  are  durable,  and  also 
stand  for  a  long  time  after  being  cut.  Allium 
neapolitanum  is  another  bulbous  plant  worthy  of 
more  general  cultivation.  These  may  be  potted  three 
to  five  bulb^  in  a  pot.  and  if  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
and  covered  witu  fibre  or  fine  ashes  until  root 
action  is  well  established,  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a  light  K>'eenhouse  and  given  a  tem- 
perature of  45°  to  50^.  Anemone  corunaria,  stel- 
lata,  and  fulgens  may  be  had  in  bloom  during 
midwinter  by  planting  the  roots  2  inches  to 
3  inches  apart  in  boxes  filled  with  light  rich  soil, 
placing  them  in  a  cold  frame  until  growth  is  well 
advanced,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  light 
position  in  a  greenhouse,  where  they  will  produce 
a  mass  of  useful  flowers  for  cutting. 

The  CcUochoriiy  beautiful  as  they  are,  are  not  yet 
in  ffeneral  favour.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots 
in  light,  sandy  soil,  and  should  be  plunged 
3  inches  or  4  inches  overhead  in  fine  ashes,  and 
during  the  winter  be  protected  from  damp  by 
having  a  light  supported  on  brick  piers  placed 
over  them  until  growth  commences,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  pit  or  cool  house  until  they 
come  into  flower.  One  of  the  most  useful  for 
early  spring  is  the  early-flowering  section  of 

Oladiolna,  such  varieties  as  Blushing  Bride, 
cardinalis,  Colvillei,  formonissima,  insigois.  Prince 
of  Orange,  Lucretia,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  &c.  Thece 
should  be  potted  five  to  seven  bulbs  in  a  6-inch  put 
in  light  rich  soil.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  in  fine 
ashes  on  a  sound  dry  bottom  out  of  doors  or  in  a 


cold  frame.  As  growth  commences  raise  them  out 
of  the  plunging  material  and  gradually  inure  then> 
to  light.  Then  force  them  gently  according  to  the 
time  they  are  wanted.  Lachenalia  pendula  gigantea 
is  also  a  desirable  bulbous  plant  for  either  pot  or 
basket  cultivation.  This  should  be  ffrown  in  a. 
greenhouse  and  introduced  to  a  little  heat  as- 
growth  progresses. 

FritUlaries. — Aurea,  Meleaffris,  imperialis,  kam> 
Bchatioa,  and  pudioa  should  also  now  be  potted  up» 
placing  three  to  six  bulbs  in  a  pot  in  almost  any 
ordinary  soil.  Treated  similarly  to  the  Gladiolus 
and  other  things  named  above  they  add  variety 
and  interest  to  the  show  houses  or  conservatory 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.    J.  Jaquks. 


SOME  NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 
Clerodrndbon  DisPARiFOLiUM.  —  This  is  rarely 
seen,  yet  well  worth  includinfK  in  a  collection  of 
warm  house  plants.  It  grows  5  feet  or  6  feet  high,, 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  upon  short  lateral 
growths  also  pauicles  of  white  faintly-soentecl 
flowers  are  produced,  and  make  a  pretty  display. 
In  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew  this  Clerodendroi> 
is  planted  in  a  narrow  border  quite  close  to  the- 
side  of  the  house,  and  them,  with  little  soil  and 
plenty  of  moisture,  particularly  in  the  atmosphere,, 
it  thrives  well.     It  is  a  native  of  Malay. 

Ipomcea  digUatay  in  the  same  house,  affords  ai» 
excttlleiit  example  of  the  luxuriant  manner  that 
tropical  climbers  will  grow  even  in  hot  houses  ii» 
this  country,  for  it  has  almost  encircled  the  Water 
Lily  pond  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  house. 
During  the  summer  and  even  well  into  the  autumn 
flowers  are  never  absent  so  continued  is  the  succes- 
sion, for  the  individual  blooms  do  not  last  long. 
They  are  of  a  lilac-purple  colour.  The  appearance 
of  pillars  in  the  stove  would  be  much  improved  if 
covered  with  this  Ipomsea,  for  besides  the  attrao> 
tiveness  of  the  flowers,  the  deeply  divided  leaves 
are  handsome  in  themselves.  The  plant  grows 
freely  during  the  summer,  and  needs  to  be  pruned 
hard  in  winter. 
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'  Sanchezia  iwbUis  is  well  worth  growing  as  a 
foliAse  plant ;  iu  chief  value  lies  in  the  leaves, 
which  are  fairlv  large,  green,  and  prettily  striped 
with  yellow.  It  crows  to  about  the  same  size  as  a 
Croton,  and,  in  fact,  might  well  be  made  use  of 
with  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  &o.,  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, although  probably  it  would  not  withstand 
much  exposure  to  cold  and  draughts.  It  is  worthy 
to  rank  among  the  best  ornamental  foliage  plants, 
«ven  if  always  kept  in  the  stove.  The  yellow 
tubular  flowers  are  enclosed  in  reddish  green  bracts, 
and  add  not  a  little  to  the  plant's  attractiveness. 

BueUia  macrarUha,  with  rather  large  rose-coloured 
flowers,  is  comparatively  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  yet 
it  is  a  plant  of  considerable  beauty.  The  dowers, 
which  remind  one  a  good  deal  of  a  single  bloom  in 
a  Rhododendron  truss,  are  of  a  very  attractive 
colour,  and  being  of  good  size  at  once  attract 
attention.      This  Ruellia  is  of  easy  culture,  and 


cuttings  inserted  in  the  spring  strike  readily.  A 
stove  or  intermediate  house  is  necessary  for  the 
best  results  to  be  obtained. 

IpomcBa  rulfro-cferidea.  —  Several  notes  have 
lately  appeared  in  The  Garden  about  this  beauti- 
ful climbing  plant  and  its  value  out  of  doors  in 
the  south-west  counties  of  England.  From  expe- 
rience of  it  under  glass  I  can  only  say  that  it  is 
worthy  of  every  encouragement.  No  hot  house 
climber  that  I  know  has  more  lovely  flowers. 
They  are  a  rich,  rather  pale  blue  (sky  blue  would, 
perhaps,  best  describe  them,  if  a  sky  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  south  of  France  or  Italy  would  be  under- 
stood), fading  as  they  age  to  a  reddish  colour. 
They  last  but  one  day,  but  fully  make  up  in  beauty 
what  they  lack  in  persistence.  A  pillar  or  rafter 
covered  with  this  Ipomsea  in  flower  is  a  lovely 
sight,  and  one  that  to  be  appreciated  must  be  seen. 
In  the  T  range  at  Kew  several  planto  are  grown, 
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and  at  the  present  time  are  flowering  well  Privito 

few  plants  of  Ipom«a  rubro-ooerulw  into  the^ 
houses,  for  one  does  not  often  see  it  outside  botiS 
gardens  It  is  the  case  with  this  as  with  w 
more  valuable  and  beautiful  plants;  if  thev  *2 
only  better  known  they  would  be  more  vSj 
grown.  ' 

Eranthemum  Anderaoni  may  also  ledtimatelT  In 
classed  among  neglected  plants.  It  ^  not  ib 
a  stnking  display  it  is  true,  but  its  flowenin 
very  pretty,  freely  produced,  and  make  the  pkst 
a  valuable  one  for  decorative  purposes.  TheTiw 
white,  except  for  the  lip,  which  is  coveted  with 
purple  spots,  and  are  produced  in  small  hesdi  it 
the  apeix  of  the  shoot.  Like  other  ErantbeoniBi. 
J!..  Anderson!  is  easily  propagated  by  mmutd 
cuttings.  It  18,  perhaps,  Imrdly  neceesary  to  dcd- 
tion  another  Eranthemum  (E.  pulcheUum),  dov 
known  as  Daedalacanthus  nervosus,  a  most  Diefil 
plant  that  bears  blue  flowers,  and  is  especisUy 
valuable  in  late  autumn  and  winter.  It  oratiDui 
to  flower  throughout  a  long  period ;  it  msy  be 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  also.  Old  plants  eat 
back  and  grown  on  again  the  foUowing  yearpio. 
duce  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

SUgmaphyUa  cilicUum,  —  This  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  stove  cUmbing  plant,  bearioi 
Oncidium-like  flowers.  These  are  of  a  rick  j«Uo« 
colour,  and  in  shape  much  resemble  those  d  a 
Oncidmm.  It  has  the  merit  of  flowering  for 
many  weeks.  Brazil  is  the  home  of  this  dinber. 
whose  growth  is  rather  slender.  Careful  wateriif 
IS  more  necessary  than  with  plants  of  a  robot 
habit  of  growth.  A  P.  H. 
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Leadwork. 
(Continued  from  page  SOL) 
A  S  might  be  expected,  in  England,  whoe 
/%  marble  is  rare,  and  may  not  be 
/  %  exposed  to  our  humid  climate  with 
/  %  impunity,  leadwork  for  garden 
/  m.  decoration  soon  began  to  m  Terj 
popular,  and  there  are  still  to  be 
found  in  many  old  Caroline  and  early  Qeorgian 
gardens  admirable  and  exceedingly  well- 
preserved  leaden  casts  of  renowned  statoeB. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  statues  were 
coated  with  white  or  cream-coloured  paint, 
and  even  bedaubed  in  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Not  many  years  ago  I  was  surprised 
to  find  in  an  old  garden  in  Norfolk  that  some 
large  vases  which  looked  as  if  the^  were  made 
of  terra-cotta  turned  out,  on  being  scraped 
with  a  knife,  to  be  in  reality  lead.  There  ■ 
no  necessity  for  concealing  this  material,  an« 
nothing  makes  a  finer  effect  against  a  back- 
ground of  that  rich  yet  soft  and  varied  green 
which  is  so  peculiarly  English  than  the  dnD 
silver  grey  of  lead.  Gray  evidently  admired 
our  older  sort  of  English  warden,  with  its 
leaden  statues  and  vases,  for  ne  says  in  one  of 
his  letters  dated  from  Pembroke  College,  1769: 
"How  charming  it  must  be  to  waJkinone^ 
own  garden  and  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  open 
air  with  a  fountain  and  a  leaden  statue,  and 
a  rolling  stone  and  an  arbour.  Have  a  care, 
though,  of  sore  throat  and  the  agoe"  (wf^ 
Throughout  the  last  century  leaden  statnee 
reigned  supreme,  not  only  in  lordly  gardens  in 
the  country,  but  in  those  of  the  metropolis, 
and  to  this  day  in  the  dilapidated  gardens  at 
the  back  of  many  old  houses  in  Bloomsbury 
there  may  be  found  leaden  statues  and  vases 
and  some  extremely  large  tanks.  In  the  hoose 
No.  12,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  is  a  veiy 
handsome  leaden  tank  of  the  time  of  Qhwd 
Anne,  bearing  the  initials  "A.  R"  and  the 
date  1707. 

The  Dutch  modeller  Van  Nost  established 
himself  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
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in  St.  Martin's  Lane  as  a  lead  statuary  in 
succession  to  Mr.  Cheere,  who  had  served  his 
time  for  many  years  with  his  brother,  Sir 
H.  Cheere,  in  the  same  business.  It  seems 
that  both  predecessor  and  successor  did  a 
•very  importttnt  business,  and  cast  in  lead 
figures,  as  large  as  life,  which,  Heaven  forgive  I 
them !  "they  frequently  painted 
to  resemble  Nature.^'  Their 
«tock  included  representations 
of  Venus,  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Punch,  Harlequin  and 
CJolumbine,  Moors,  haymakers 
""  resting  on  their  rakes,*'  game- 
keepers, and  Roman  soldiers 
**  with  fire-locks."  They  seem, 
above  all.  to  have  done  a 
specially  orisk  trade  in  the 
feproductions  of  a  certain 
African  slave  upholding  a 
sundial  on  bis  heaa,  a  specimen 
of  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  This 
particular  statue  appears  to 
lave  been  brought  from  Italy 
l&te  in  the  seventeenth  century 
hj  Holies^  Lord  Clare.  I  think, 
however,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
a  cast  of   a  bronze  by  Petro 

Tacca,    the    sculptor    of    the 

famous  group  of  galley  slaves 

in   the^.  Piazza    at    Leghorn, 

identical  with  it  in  every  way. 

which  I  have  seen  in  several 

Italian    gardens,    notably    at 

Florence.    It  is  quite  evident 

that  this  African    is    an    old 

stager,  and  a   very  admirable 

one,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  some 

of  our  modern  lead  workers 

•do  not  reproduce  him,  for  he 

is  highly  aecorativcL  looks  ad- 
mirable m  the  Temple  Gardens, 

and  would    doubtless    appear 

€ven  more  picturesque   amid 

the  sylvan  surroundings  of  a 

country  garden.  Very  delight- 
ful, too,  are  the  pretty  groups 

of  Cupids  at  Melbourne,  which, 

judging  from  their  style,  are 
apparently  of  French  work- 
manship   of     the    eighteenth 

<Jentury. 

(To  be  continued.) 


differences  being  founded  on  ^mall  characters 
which  are  not  always  constant.  Seven  is  the 
number  given  as  inhabiting  the  Himalayas  in 
the  "  Flora  of  British  India  *'  but  if  critically 
revised  on  Reichenbach's  lines  the  number 
from  that  region  would  probably  be  trebled. 
The  genus  is  also  well  represented  in  China, 
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THE  ACONITUMS. 

ENTIRELY  confined  to 
the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere is  this  exten- 
sive genus,  its  species 
being  chiefly  Euro- 
pean and  Northern 
Asiatic,  a  few  only  being  found 
in  North  America.  The  nomen- 
•clature  is  in  a  state  of  some 
-confusion  owing  to  the  great 
number  of  names  and  various 
opinions   of    different    autho- 
nfiea.     While    the    "Genera 
IJlantarum"  gives  eighteen  as 
the  number   of    species    con- 
"jained  m  the  genus,  the  "  Kew 
Index"  recognises  over  sixty. 
Juo  made  a    critical    study  ^.    .^^   ^^..^», 
^scnbed  and  figured  about  seventy  species. 
Many  of  these,  however,  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  habit  and  form  of  flower,  the  specific 


ACONITUM  WILSONI.     (Xaturol  8ize.    From  a  drawing  made  at  Kew.) 


Reichenbach, 
of    the    genus, 


eight  species  being  enumerated  in  the  "  Flora 
Sinensis/'  but  since  this  was  published  other 
species  have  been  found  and  described,  con- 
siderably increasing  the  total.  In  North 
America  only  five  species  are  found. 


Mostly  tall  growing  perennials  of  handsome 
appearance,  some  are  inhabitants  of  woods, 
others  are  al pines  growing  in  mountain 
pastures,  while  some  are  found  in  moist,  humid 
places  as  those  in  the  Himalayas.  Few  flowers 
are  more  curiously  formed  than  those  of  this 
genus.  Their  ornamental  part  is  the  calyx, 
which  is  divided  into  five 
sepals,  the  upper  one  of  which 
forms  a  kind  of  helmet,  sup- 
ported by  two  large  side  sepals, 
while  the  other  two,  which  are 
much  smaller,  hang  down 
behind.  Beneath  the  helmet 
are  the  petals,  curiously  folded 
up  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
pouch  at  the  upper  end,  while 
the  other  is  drawn  out  into 
a  kind  of  claw,  these  curiously 
formed  petals  being  called 
nectaries. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in 
panicled  racemes  of  varying 
density  and  length,  the  colour 
ranging  from  blue  to  purple, 
pale  yellow,  and  white.  The 
leaves  are  variable,  being  finely 
divided  into  linear  lobes  in 
some  species,  whilst  the  leaves 
of  others  are  almost  entire. 
The  roots  are  partly  fleshy, 
generally  forming  small  Radisn- 
like  tubers  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These 
tubers  are  poisonous  in  most 
of  the  different  species. 

Most  Aconites  grow  with 
luxuriance  in  good  rich  soil^ 
but  this  is  not  essential,  as 
they  are  not  at  all  particular, 
flourishing  in  the  most  indif- 
ferent soil.  The  stron^r 
growing  species  and  varieties 
are  especially  suitable  for  plant- 
ing in  open  woods  or  for  use 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  soon 
making  strong  clumps,  which 
are  very  effective.  By  lifting 
the  plants  and  separating  the 
tubers  in  the  late  autumn  after 
flowering,  or  in  the  spring, 
the  former  for  preference 
they  may  be  rapidly  increased^ 
as  also  by  seeds,  which  shoula 
be  sown  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.  The  following  is  a  selec- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct species  in  cultivation  : — 
A.  Anthora  (Wholesome 
Wolf  s-bane).— Rather  a  dwarf 
species,  with  palmate  leaves 
cut  into  linear  lobes,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  a  lax  raceme.  The 
upper  sepal  of  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  is  exactly  in  the 
shape  of  a  helmet,  having  even 
a  little  peak  in  front  like  a 
traveller's  cap.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species, 
probably  due  to  its  wide  dis- 
tribution, which  extends  over 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  August. 
Introduced  before  1596. 

A,  barbatum  (the  Bearded 
Wolf's-bane).  —  In  cultivation 
since  1807,  this  singular  species 
has  yellowish  flowers,  densely  bearded  at  the 
lower  part  with  long  white  hairs.  The  helmet 
is  conicalj  forming  a  long,  narrow  pointed  cap. 
It  varies  m  heif^ht,  according  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  from  2  feet  to  6  feet 
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high.      Known  also  as   A.  squarrosam,  this 
species  is  a  native  of  Siberia.    Jul^. 

A.  Carmichaelii,— This  species  is  met  with 
in  cultivation  under  the  name  of  A.  autumnale, 
growing  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  with  dark 
blue-purple  flowers  in  August.    Chma. 

A,  chinense.—A-  very  handsome  species, 
known  also  under  the  names  of  A.  Fortunei 
and  A.  japonicum.  Its  stout,  branched  stems 
attain  a  height  of  from  4  feet  to  6  feet,  bearing 
large  compound  racemes  of  intense  bright  blue 
flowers.  The  lower  leaves  are  large,  on 
moderately  long,  channelled  petioles,  deeply  cut 
into  three  cuneate  segments  almost  to  the 
petiole,  the  upper  leaves  being  almost  sessile 
and  gradually  passing  into  more  or  less  entire 
bracts  amongst  the  upper  flowers.  A  native  of 
China,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1833. 
August. 

A,  columbianum, — Rather  a  weak-growing 
plant,  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  bearing  lax,  pubes- 
cent panicles  of  small,  pale  dull  blue  flowers, 
the  helmet  of  which  is  higher  than  broad. 
Known  also  under  the  name  of  A.  nasutum, 
this  species  inhabits  moist  ground  from  British 
Columbia  to  California  and  east  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

A,  heterophyllum.'-TinA  distinct  and  orna- 
mental species  is  found  on  the  lofty  mountains 
of  the  Himalayas,  9,000  feet  to  10,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
leaves,  the  upper  ones  being  sessile,  cordate, 
with  a  toothed  margin,  and  the  lower  ones  on 
long  petioles,  deeply  toothed,  and  sometimes 
slightly  lobed.  The  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  a  panicled  raceme,  are  large  and 
roundish,  with  a  semi-circular,  pubescent 
helmet.  The  entire  leaves  of  this  species  are 
characteristic  of  all  the  Nepaul  species,  two 
other  closely  allied  ones  being  A.  ovatum  and 
A.  cordatum.    Introduced  in  1840. 

A,  Lycoctonum  (common  Wolf's-bane). — ^A 
rather  slender-growing  plant,  with  stems  4  feet 
to  6  feet  high,  bearing  pubescent,  branching 
racemes  of  good-sized,  livid  violet  flowers. 
The  bottom  of  the  helmet  is  cylindrical,  with 
an  elonjs^ated  beak.  A  native  of  Europe,  it 
flowers  m  July.    1596. 

A.  Napellus  (common  Monk's-hood). — Per- 
haps few  plants  are  more  common  in  gardens 
than  this  species  in  its  various  forms,  its  tall  and 
-vigorous  habit  of  growth  and  its  showy  flowers 
making  it  a  general  favourite.  Distributed 
over  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  several  centuries,  and  is 
frequently  found  wild  in  England,  though 
these  are  probably  escapes  from  gardens. 
There  is  a  white  variety  of  this  species,  and 
also  one  with  variegated  blue  and  white  flowers. 

A,  ortentale  (pale  yellow  Wolfs-bane).— 
Closely  allied  to  A.  Lycoctonum  and  A 
Tulparia,  this  hardy  perennial  is  a  native  of 
the  mountain  pastures  of  the  Caucasus, 
flowering  in  July  and  Aueust.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  in  a  wild  state,  having  white  flowers. 
Also  known  as  A.  ochroleucum.     1794. 

A,  panicvlatvm. — ^A  very  pretty  species  from 
the  lightness  of  its  elevated  helmet  its  hairy 
or  pubescent  panicles  of  large  violet  flowers 
and  flezuous  stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high. 
Flowering  in  August,  it  is  a  native  of  the 
European  Alps,  and  was  introduced  in  1800. 
A  closely  allied  species  is  A.  cernuum. 

A.  reclinatum, — An  inhabitant  of  wet  woods 
on  mountain  sides  in  the  Alleghanies,  with 
stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  and  loose,  leafy, 
rather  few-flowered  panicles  of  dull  white  or 
yellowish  flowers  varying  to  purple. 

A.  rostratum  (the  Beaked  Monk's-hood). — A 
very  distinct  and  pretty  species,  known  by  its 
elongated,  compressed  helmet  Flowering  in 
July  and  August,  it  only  gets  from  2  feet  to 


3  feet  high,  producing  its  numerous  violet- 
coloured  flowers  in  a  spreading  panicle;  a 
native  of  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe,  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  since  1752  ;  variable  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers— there  is  a  nure  white 
varietjr,  and  another  one  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  violet  or  blue. 

A.  stoerckianum. — A  very  showy  plant,  which 
produces  its  large  purple-shaded  flowers  in 
August  When  grown  in  good  soil  it  attains 
to  a  height  of  4  feet  to  5  feet.  It  is  a  native 
of  Austria,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1820. 
A.  s.  var.  bicolor  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
with  blue  and  white  flowers. 

A,  uncinatum,—A  handsome  tall-growing 
species,  with  panicles  of  large  deep  purple 
flowers.  It  is  the  best  and  most  showy  of  the 
American  species.  The  broad,  lobed  leaves  are 
firm  in  texture,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  on 
loose  panicles,  with  diverging  branches.  The 
hood  of  the  flower  is  half  an  inch  high  and 
strongly  saccate.  It  grows  in  moist  ground 
along  the  mountains  from  Georgia  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  flowers  in  late  summer. 

A.  variegatum.—K  very  elegant  little  plant, 
varying  in  its  different  forms  from  1  foot  to 
6  feet  in  height.  The  typical  plant  grows 
about  2  feet  having  flowers  variegated  blue 
and  white.  There  is  a  form  with  white  flowers. 
Native  of  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe ;  it  was 
introduced  in  1597. 

A,  volubile.—A  Siberian  species,  distinct  on 
account  of  its  twining  stem,  a  character  not  at 
all  common  in  this  genus.  The  flowers  are 
blue,  with  a  sub-conical  helmet,  the  boles  of 
the  leaves  being  pinnate,  vdth  linear  lobes. 

A,  Vulparia,  —  Somewhat  similar  to  A 
Lycoctonum  in  form  of  flower  but  not  in 
colour.  It  is  sometimes  met  with  under  the 
latter  name.  The  pale  yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  crowded  racemes  on  stems  1  foot  to 
3  feet  high.  The  helmet  of  the  flower  is  cylin- 
drical, with  a  stretched-out  beak.  A  native  of 
Europe ;  it  was  introduced  in  1821.  There  are 
several  well-marked  forms  of  this  species,  two 
of  the  most  distinct  being  A  V.  carpaticum, 
with  flowers  of  a  lurid  colour  sometimes  varie- 
gated with  yellow,  from  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains :  and  A.  V.  moldavica,  with  violet  flowers, 
from  Moldavia. 

A,  Wilsani,  the  subject  of  the  illustration,  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  late-flowering  kinds. 
It  is  a  tall,  handsome,  erect-growing  plant, 
commencing  to  flower  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  After  the  terminal  raceme  is  over 
branches  are  produced  lower  down  the  stem, 
extending  the  flowering  season  till  the  end  of 
October ;  well  known  by  the  name  of  A. 
Fischeri,  under  which  it  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine;  this  plant  is  also  met 
with  as  A  autumnale  and  A.  calif ornicum. 
When  collecting  in  China  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons*  collector,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  found  this 
plant  and  sent  it  home.  Flowering  at  Coombe 
Wood  nursery  in  1902,  it  proved  to  be  identical 
with  the  plant  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine as  Fischen.  A  Fischeri,  however,  as 
figured  by  Reichenbach  is  a  different  plant, 
so  a  new  name  was  necessary  for  this,  the 
name  adopted  being  Wilsoni,  after  the  finder  ; 
flowers  violet  in  colour  on  stetns  5  feet  to 
6  feet  high. 

Kew,  W.  Irving. 


AN  HOUR  WITH  THE  HOLLYHOCK. 

( Continued  from  page  299. ) 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  planting,  it  should 
be  dug  two-spit  deep.  Where  spring  planting 
is  intended,  throw  up  the  earth  in  ridges  in 
autumn,  that  it  may  oecome  mellowed  by  the 
winter's  frost  In  all  cases  this  practice  is  bene- 


ficial, but  it  is  especially  so  where  the  soil  is  of 
close  texture  or  retentive   of   moisture.    A 
good  dressing  of  manure,  not  too  far  decom- 
posed, may  be  strewed  over  the  soil  preview 
to  ridging,  and  mixed  in  during  the  opentioiL 
One  advantage  of  this  is,  the  manure  will  keep 
the  clods  light  and  give  the  sun  and  air  afm 
entry  ;  and,  further,  the  soil  will  become  more 
evenly  impregnated  with  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties  of  the  manure  as  they  are  washed  don 
by  the  rain.    One  point,  when  planting  of  to& 
great  importance  to  be  overlooked,  is  the  state 
of  the  ground.    To  use  a  common  gardemog 
phrase,  the  earth  should  '*  move  like  an  aeh- 
heap  ''  at  the  time  this  work  is  done ;  rather 
would  we  wait  a  fortnight  beyond  the  most 
advantageous    season    than  plant  when  the 
ground  is  wet  or  clammy.    The  plants  should 
be  set  firmly  in  the  ground  3  feet  apart,  not 
too  low,  pressing  the  soil  well  round  the  neck 
with  the  hands  or  by  a  gentle  stroke  of  the 
foot     This  done  watering  must  be  attended 
to  if  the  season  be  dry,  using  weak  liquid 
manure,  breaking  the  surface  of  the  groond 
with  a  hoe  the  day  after  the  water  is  given. 
Frequent  loosening  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is 
indeed  an  important  part  of  culture,  and  should 
be  attended  to  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
growing  season. 

Autumn  planting  is  very  good  for  hardy 
free-growing  sorts,  provided  the  phints  are 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  planted  out  earlvin 
October;  otherwise  we  should  advise  tter 
being  kept  in  pots  under  glass  during  winter, 
and  transferred  to  their  permanent  places  early 
in  May.  Vigorous  healthy  plants  of  hardy 
sorts,  when  well  established,  seldom  sulib 
much  from  the  frost  of  winter  when  grovini 
in  the  open  air  provided  the  soil  oe  well 
drained  :  out  where  the  sorts  are  delicate,  the 
plants  feeble,  or  not  well  rooted,  it  is  far 
otherwise.  We  know  an  instance  of  an  amateur 
losing  nearly  one-half  of  his  stock  during 
winter,  the  plants  being  in  the  condition  last 
described.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  wise  precaution 
to  earth  up  the  plants  remaining  in  the  ground 
at  the  close  of  autumn,  that  the  rain  may  not 
settle  around  them  ;  and  if  a  few  small  hand- 
glasses can  be  spared  to  shelter  any  rare  or 
delicate  kinds  so  much  the  better.  Blocmd 
seedlings  are  almost  invariably  strong,  and  may 
be  transferred  to  a  permanent  situation  in  the 
garden  immediately  that  the  flowering  is  over; 
other  seedlings,  whether  raided  in  autunmor 
spring,  should  never  be  planted  out  until  tbe 
end  of  Apnl  or  early  in  May. 

When  transplanting  is  done  in  autumn,  tk 
plants  should  be  guarded  during  the  fint 
winter  against  the  injurious  effects  that  maj 
arise  from  changes  of  the  weather.  When  a 
sudden  thaw  succeeds  frost  it  is  no  uncommoa 
thing  to  find  the  plants  upheaved,  and  thar 
roots  partially  exposed.  It  may  sometimes  be 
advisable  to  replant  them ;  but  in  most  case» 
the  necessary  end  may  be  attained  by  drawing 
the  soil  around  them  when  dry  and  pressjn^ 
them  gently  back  with  the  foot 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  season  of 
flowering  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  striking 
and  transplanting  at  different  seasons.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  period  of  flowering 
between  plants  removed  early  in  autumn  aod 
late  in  spring:  and  of  this  we  may  avail  our- 
selves to  lengtnen  the  succession  or  to  obtain 
a  full  bloom  early  or  late,  as  particular  circum- 
stances may  require.  Early-rooted  cuttiup 
and  old  plants  may  be  induced  to  bloom  in 
July,  and  late-rooted  cuttings  and  spring- 
grown  seedlings  in  November.  Hence  therj 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
flowers  for  four  successive  months.  This  is » 
feature  in  the  Hollyhock  well  worth  noticing, 
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Ab  is  well  knowD,  many  of  our  noble 
mansions  are  little  visited  by  their  proprietors 
except  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  and 
every  effort  is  required  to  make  the  garden  as 
attractive  as  possible  at  those  seasons.  In 
such  cases  the  Hollyhock  is  an  indispensable 
flower,  and  should  be  planted  in  masses  of 
colour,  especially  in  those  situations  where 
seen  from  the  pnncipal  walks  or  windows  of 
the  mansion. 

Everv  flower  has  its  enemies.  The  Dahlia 
has  to  battle  with  the  thrip  and  earwig ;  the 
Fink  and  Carnation  require  protection  from 
the  wire- worm ;  the  enemies  of  the  Rose  are 
"legion,"  and  the  Hollyhock  suffers  from  the 
slug.  It  is  in  winter  and  early  spring  that 
these  creatures  feast  on  the  leaves  with  most 
relish ;  and  as  a  preference  is  shown  to  the 
youngest  the  loss  is  all  the  greater,  for  they 
are  most  actively  engaged  in  administering  to 
the  wants  of  the  plants.  Happily  for  us  our 
enemy  is  not  remarkable  for  agility.  Slug- 
traps  are  numerous  and  well  known  to  all  who 


protection.  For  this  purpose  an  inverted 
flower  pot  answers  admirably.  It  may  be 
placed  over  the  plant  in  the  evening,  and 
removed  again  witn  the  rising  of  the  sun.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  at  this  stage  of 
culture  that  the  Hollyhock  is  a  lover  oiF 
moisture,  and  water  should  be  given  abun- 
dantly, especially  during  dry  weather. 

William  Paul,  F.L.S. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

HARDY  FRUITS  IN  SEASON. 
Pear  Ma&ecual  de  la  Cous. 

UNDER  the  name  of  CoDseiller  de  la  Gour 
this  Pear  is  equally  well  known. 
Although  it  has  been  grown  in  this 
country  for  at  least  half  a  century  I 
do  not  think  its  merits  have  ever  been 
fully  recosnised  by  fruit  growers.  In 
the  southern  counties  iconsider  this  variety  one  of 


PEAR  MARECHAL  DE  LA  COUR.     (Slight  reduction.) 


possess  a  garden.  A  pair  of  keen  eyes,  aided 
by  a  bright  light  in  the  morning  or  evening 
during  moist  weather,  proves  a  most  effective 
method  of  checking  their  ravages.  A  less 
troublesome  one  is  perhaps  to  strew  a  few 
Cabbage  leaves  around  the  plants.  Beneath 
these  the  little  creatures  take  refuge,  and  may 
be  easily  caught  and  destroyed.  Some  are 
exceedingly  minute,  and  to  guard  against  them 
it  is  well  to  strew  lime,  wood-ashes,  or  soot 
around  the  plants. 

Fogging  of  the  leaves  in  winter  is  very 
prevalent  among  Hollyhocks.  The  plant  is  then 
m  a  state  of  comparative  rest ;  the  leaves  are 
^ery  apt  to  decay,  and  if  they  are  not  speedily 
removed  the  contagion  spreads.  As  a  preven- 
tive of  this  evil  the  frame  should  be  set  in  a 
sunny  place^  and  too  much  air  can  scarcely  be 
given,  provided  moisture  and  severe  frost  be 
excluded. 

As  frost  is  not  unusual  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May— the  time  we  recommend  for 
8pnng  planting— the  plants  which  have  been 
brought  from  a  frame  will  still  require  some 


I  our  best  early  November  Pears,  and  though   of  | 
course  it  cannot  compete  with  Doyenn^  du  Cornice  I 

I  as  regards  flavour,  it  is  excellent  when  well  grown. 
Mamr  like  its  sub-acid  flavour.  The  fruits  are  very 
handsome  when  gathered  from  wall  trees,  but  I 
find  our  best  flavoured  fruits  are  those  grown  on 
pyramid  trees  in  a  well-drained  soil.  The  late  Mr. 
Blackmore  thought  this  one  of  the  finest  Pears 
grown.  For  heavy  land  I  do  not  recommend  it ; 
the  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  grower.  On  a  chalk 
soil  it  does  well  as  a  standard  if  grown  on  the 
Quince  stock,  and  is  much  valued  as  a  market 
variety  during  early  November.  S.  W. 


CHOOSING   APPLE   TREES. 
{Continued  from  page  319.) 
Having  decided  upon  the  form  of  the  tree  it  is 
intended  to  purchase,  and  the  time  of  the  3*ear  the 
fruit  should  be  in  season,  there  are  still  several 
other  things  to   be  thought  of.     As  regards  the 
season  the  catalogues  are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently 
helpful,  though  if  the  same  Apple  is  grown  in  two 
different  soils  in  the  same  year  in  the  same  part  of  ! 
the  country— for  adjacent  fields  sometimes  difier , 
as  to  soil— the  Apples  from   the  one  may  be  in  I 


season  a  month  earlier  or  later  than  those  from  the 
other.      It  is  always  a  temptation  to  plant  the 
finest  Apples  that  can  be  got — though  there  is 
pretty  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which  are 
the  finest — but,  as  stated  above,  the  very  finest 
sorts,  like  the  most  beautiful  strains  of  certain 
flowers,  need  a  deal  of  culture,  and  unless  one  has 
veiT  favourable  conditions  indeed  for  Apple  culture, 
and  is  prepared    to    give  them    a  good  deal  of 
personal  attention,  or  to  commit  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of   a  skilled    eardener,    it  is   better  to    be 
contented  with  ffood  and  well-tried  sorts  that  are 
hardy  and  prolific.     It  does  not  always  pay  to  buy 
the  newest  Apples,  for  every  Apple  at  its  intro- 
duction is  very  much   puffed,  especially  by  the 
nurseryman  introducing  it,  and  it  very  often  does 
not  justify  afterwards  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  it.     As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that  I 
happen  to  live  in  the  district  where  the  Queen 
Apple  was  introduced.     It  was  much  talked  of, 
and  everybody  in  the  district  who  was  planting 
Apples  then  planted  one  or  more  trees  of  it,  and 
though  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicately  beautiful 
Apples  on  the  exhibition  table,  I  imagine  few  of 
those  who  have  the  tree  would  plant  it  if  they  had 
their  time  over  again.     Certainly  I  should  not 
do  so,  but  my  tree  has  been  planted  twelve 
years,  and  I  do  not  care  to  do  away  with  it. 
Before  buying  trees  it  is  advisable  to  go  to  an 
autumn  fruit  show,  where  much  may  often  be 
learned.     For  instance,  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  weight  of  Apples,  and  though  this  is 
not  of  so  much  importance   in   the  case  of 
dessert  Apples,  yet  it  is  not  without  signi- 
ficance, as  a  heavy  Apple  means  firmness  of 
texture  and  juiciness,  while  a  light  one  means 
woolliness  or  pithiness.      But    with   cooking 
Apples  it  is  of^  much  importance.      We  have 
all  heard  the   remark  upon  cutting  into  an 
Apple  pie,   <*How    these  Apples  have  gone 
down  !*     When  this  takes  place  to  an  excep- 
tional degree,  it  is  because  the  Apples  are  of 
a  lieht  texture,  whereas  when  Apples  of  a  good 
solid  texture  are  used   the  fruit  sinks  much 
less,  and   there  is  much  more  juice.     At  the 
Chiswick  fruit  show  of  the  Royal   Horticul- 
tural Society  last  September  I  was  looking  at 
a  dish  of  Striped  Beaufins,  and  upon  liftioff 
one  was  struck  by  its  great  weight.     I  lifted 
a  Warner's  King  of  about  equal  size,  perhaps 
larger,  and  found  it  weighed  appreciably  less. 
The  difference  in  weight  in  a  bushel  of  each  of 
these  must  be  several  pounds.      I  remarked 
upon  the  fact  to  a  grower,  and  he  said  it  did 
net  want  a  very  big  Striped  Beaufin  to  weigh 
a  pound,  and  I  could  well  believe  him.     This 
is  one  of  the  things  that  make  Eome  cooking 
Apples  so  much  more  valuable  than   others 
that  will  keep  just  as  well,  but  do  not  weigh 
BO  much,  and  consequently  do  not  go  so  far  nor 
yield  so  much  juice  when  cooked. 

Another  thing  to  be  looked  to  in  choosing 
cooking  Apples  is  their  shape.  Everyone  knows 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  peel  an  Apple  that  is  per- 
fectly round,  with  only  a  small  cavity  for  the  eye, 
than  it  is  an  irregularly  shaped  one.  Some  cookine 
Apples,  notably  Lord  Derby,  are  very  angular  and 
have  a  deep  and  wide  depression  at  the  eye.  In 
peeling  such  an  Apple  there  must  be  a  deal  of 
waste  both  of  the  Apple  and  of  time,  whereas  with 
such  Apples  as  Golden  Noble  or  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  there  is  no  inequality  of  surface,  and  with 
the  former,  especially  the  whole  of  the  peel, 
insluding  the  eye,  may  be  removed  before  the 
Apple  is  cut  open.  My  visit  to  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  show  impressed  me  with  another 
fact,  and  that  was  that  no  nurseryman  can  grow 
every  Apple  well,  as  there  are  bound  to  be  some 
which  are  not  adapted  to  his  soiL  The  poor 
specimens  of  some  Apples  there  were  almost 
unrecognisable  on  account  of  their  smallness,  want 
of  colour,  and  bad  shape.  There  were  Queens  no 
bigger  than  Scarlet  Nonpareils,  Sturmer  Pippins 
no  bigger  than  Crabs,  and  Marie  Louise  and  LDuise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  Pears  no  bigger  than  Winter  NeHs. 
In  this  respect  there  must  always  be  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  the  Apple  trees  we  choose  will 
succeed,  it  being  somewhat  unlikely  that  every 
one,  even  of  a  dozen  different  sorts,  will  succeed 
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perfectly.  One  safe  rule  to  follow  is  never  to  plant 
an  Apple  which  you  find  is  a  failure  with  some  of 
your  neighbours  under  fair  treatment.  Conversely, 
if  you  find  a  particular  Apple  which  is  good  enough 
to  satisfy  your  requirements  growing  and  bearing 
splendidly  in  your  neighbour's  garden,  include  that 
in  your  collection.  Alger  Pktts. 

(To  he.  continued.) 
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E8SRS.  HENRY  CANNELL  AND 
SONS  have,  in  accordance  with  their 
usual  custom  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  an  excellent  display  of  novel- 
ties gathered  together  Irom  all  parts 
of  the  globe— English,  Ck>lonial,  and 
Continental  varieties — from  raisers  whose  names 
have  long  since  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
popular  autumn  favourite. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Swanley  collection  is  a 
mapiifioent  object-lesson  in  the  art  of  effective  and 
artistic  arrangement,  and  the  large  span-roofed 
greenhouse  in  which  this  cosmopolitan  display  is  set 
up  has  seldom  or  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  obvious  that  anything  like  a  detailed 
description  of  everything  that  is  newest  and  best 
is  quite  beyond  the  space  at  our  command,  and  so 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  confine  our  observations 
to  very  narrow  limita.  A  brief  general  survey  of 
the  whole  is  all  that  can  be  attempted,  and  on  this 
line  we  will  deal  firstly  with  the  season's  novelties 
received   from  Continental    sources.      These   are 

Principally  seedlings  from  M.  Ernest  Calvat  and 
(.  Aug.  Nonin. 

One  of  the  noblest  is  unquestionably  Etienne 
Bonnefond,  a  huge  Japanese  incurved,  very  deep  in 
build,  and  having  grooved  florets  of  a  nne  deep 
golden  yellow,  tinted  purple.  Mile.  Alb.  Bertrand 
IS  another  monster,  very  deeply  built,  and  of  the 
same  kind  of  colour  as  the  old-time  favourite  James 
SflJter.  Mme.  Henri  Douillet  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  others,  a  fine  Japanese  incurvins 
bloom,  very  close  and  compact,  and  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  rosy  amaranth  with  a  silvery  reverse. 
Henri  Second  is  big,  deep,  and  globular,  crimson 
and  gold  in  colour,  with  sharply-pointed  lips. 
Very  attractive  from  the  show-board  point  of  view 
is  M.  H.  Martignier,  a  closely  reflexing  Japanese, 
very  solid  and  substantial  in  build,  colour  deep 
ffolden  yellow,  shaded  pale  chestnut.  In  soft  pale 
delicate  shades  we  know  of  few  things  likely  to 
surpass  the  new  Mile.  Mar  the  Morel.  Then 
Lohengrin  has  long  drooping  florets  forming  a  most 
deeply  built  flower,  and  of  a  striking  shade  of 
orange  yellow,  tinted  reddish  chestnut.  In  Jean 
Calvat,  the  eminent  French  raiser  gives  us  ample 
proof  of  his  continued  ability  to  supply  us  with 
colossal  show  flowers.  This  is  a  massive  globular 
bloom,  with  florets  of  medium  width,  pointcKl  at 
the  tips,  and  reflexing.  The  colour  is  deep  orange 
yellow,  shaded  carmine.  Among  others  we  can 
only  mention  Emile  Loubet,  a  new  white ;  Phedre, 
Souvenir  de  Calvat  p^re,  and  Chrysanth^miste 
Choulet,  as  being  very  promising  and  worthy  of 
further  attention. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  examples  of  this 
great  raiser's  cultural  skill,  although  not  of  so 
recent  date  as  those  just  referred  to ;  but  these 
have  the  merit  of  another  season's  trial,  and  we 
think  Mme.  L.  Chevrant,  Princesse  Bessaraba  de 
Brancovan,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  Mme.  Waldeck- 
Roussea,  Mme.  C.  Nagelmackers,  and  others  may 
safely  be  pronounced  upon  as  well  worthy  of  our 
growers'  attention. 

Colonials  have  always  been  a  strong  feature  in 
Messrs.  Cannell's  autumn  show.  Lord  Hopetoun, 
a  brilliant  crimson  Japanese,  with  a  gold  reverse,  is 
most  dazzling  and  effective ;  Camden,  a  fine  pale 
lilac  rose ;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hubbuck,  rosy  flesh,  deep 
and  compact,  is  also  a  fine  addition  from  Antipo- 
dean sources  ;  Daniel  Lambert,  so  far  not  particu- 
larly justifying  its  name  in  size,  a  silvery  white, 
tinted  purple,  but  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
biggest ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  already  well  known  ; 
W.  R.  Church,  rich  and  fine  in  its  peculiar  shade 


of  purplish  crimson ;  Mr.  James  Marshall  is 
another  Australian  of  high  merit,  a  big  substantial 
bloom  of  pale  rosy  amaranth,  reverse  silvery,  and 
many  more  beside. 

From  miscellaneous  sources  we  must  not  omit 
the  new  Miss  Mildred  Ware ;  in  size  this  is 
decidedly  a  rival  to  some  of  the  big  drooping 
Detailed  Japanese,  but  it  certainly  lacks  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  a  Lady  Hanham.  A  few 
good  yellows  are  General  Hutton,  very  large ; 
John  Fraser,  almost  a  yellow  counterpart  of  Mme. 
Gustave  Henry,  which  it  resembles  very  closely 
in  build;  General  Buller,  Britannia,  Mrs.  Harry 
Emmerton,  and  F.  J.  Taggart,  a  hairy  variety  of  a 
distinctly  pale  lemon  yellow  tone. 

Rosy  pinks  and  salmon  minglings  of  colour  in 
varying  shades  are  seen  in  some  pretty  examples  of 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  Rumble, 
Byron,  and  Lady  Hanham,  while  many  of  the  good 
standard  crimsons  are  effectively  used  for  brighten- 
ing up  the  collection.  In  this  shade  S.  T.  Wright 
is  particularly  noteworthy.  Godfreys  Master- 
piece is  also  an  excellent  variety  in  this  colour. 

Round  the  sides  of  the  house  are  various  new 
seedling  singles,  decorative  and  other  sorts,  the 
whole  forming  one  of  the  finest  displays  we  have 
seen  for  a  long  time  past. 

MESSRS.  PEED   AND  SON,   WEST 

NORWOOD. 

Chrtsanthbmums  are  a  new  feature  here,  this 
beinff  the  first  season  they  have  been  grown  for 
exhibition  blooms.  The  exhibits  at  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  the  6th  and  7th  ult.,  and  again  at  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  ISth  ult.,  induced  me  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  nursery  to  see  what  was  being  done 
there.  I  found  that  though  the  stock  was  not  so 
large  as  in  some  nurseries,  it  was  in  fine  condition, 
ana  Messrs.  Peed  are  undoubtedly  on  the  way  to 
further  success.  I  was  told  that  it  was  rather  late 
in  the  season  when  they  first  entertained  the  idea 
of  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibiting,  never- 
theless they  have  done  very  well.  Their  stock 
would  consist  of  some  800  to  1,000  pUints,  and 
almost  all  of  them  are  producing  good  blooms  with 
clean,  healthy  foliase,  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
free  from  rust  and  other  disease.  It  was  also 
noticeable  that  up  to  the  present  the  blooms 
showed  no  sign  of  ''damping."  The  grower  (Mr. 
Gover)  told  me  that  he  kept  up  just  sufficient 
fire-heat  to  ensure  a  good  circulation  and  plenty  of 
top  air  night  and  day.  This  is  evidently  the 
secret  of  preventing  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  to  growers  of  Chrysanthemums 
this  season,  though  perhaps  other  cultural  details 
may  also  have  some  influence. 

Among  the  varieties  noted  the  most  promising 
were:  Lord  Alverstone,  deep  crimson,  with  a 
bronzy  yellow  reverse;  Lord  Hopetoun,  another 
fine  crimson  ;  Miss  Olive  Miller,  clear  mauve-pink, 
long,  drooping  florets,  fine  blooms  on  dwarf  plants ; 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Paiffe,  long,  narrow,  drooping  florots, 
pure  white  on  first  bud,  but  later  flowers  have  a 
pink  shade;  Godfrey's  Masterpiece,  bright  red 
tipped,  shaded  golden  yellow;  8.  T.  Wright, 
rich  crimson ;  Captain  Percy  Scott,  a  very  fine 
yellow ;  Mrs.  Greenfield,  another  good  yellow ; 
Miss  N.  Pockett,  very  fine  white ;  Charles  Langley, 
crimson,  with  a  shading  of  purple,  very  distinct  in 
shade  of  colour  and  fine  bloom  ;  Miss  Lucy  Evans, 
pink,  with  shade  of  mauve,  slight  yellow  shade  on 
young  florets ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Thomecroft,  very  large 
blooms  of  a  bronzy  orange  shade ;  Le  Grand 
Dragon  was  also  good ;  Miss  Stopford,  white,  large 
flowers,  with  long,  drooping  florets ;  Countess 
Arran,  fine  pink ;  Lord  Ludlow  was  good ; 
Britannia,  a  promising  yellow ;  and  Mildred  Ware, 
which  promises  to  make  a  very  fine  flower. 

Of  other  subjects  worthy  of  note  the  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Mrs. 
Leopold*  de  Rothschild,  Turnford  Hall,  Winter 
Cheer,  Ensign,  and  others  were  all  in  good  condition. 
Gloxinias  wereexcellent  for  the  season,  and  thestrain 
is  good.  The  Caladiums,  for  which  this  firm  is 
80  well  known,  were  in  the  last  stage  of  ripening 
off,  and  represented  a  large  stock  of  plants.  A 
house  full  of  the  best  varieties  of  Cypripedium 


insigne  were  just  coming  into  flower.  On  the  roof 
of  one  house  a  fine  plant  of  Schubertia  grandiflon 
was  flowering  freely.  The  tuberous  Begcmiaa  wen 
past  their  best,  but  the  strain  of  both  double  sod 
single  varieties  is  very  fine.  Y. 


NOTES  FROM  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

We  made  a  few  notes  of  Roses   in   beanty  it 
Waltham  Cross  in  early  October. 

Fidd  Marshal.—We  saw  this  splendid  new 
climber  very  fine  under  glass.  The  flowers  are  a 
vivid  in  colour  as  the  monthly  Rose  Cramoiiie 
Superienre,  but  they  aro  as  full  and  as  larse  a*  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  elegantly  recorvecl  peiali 
and  globular  high  centred  form  appeared  to  sa 
a  most  attractive  feature  in  this  new  climber,  sod 
we  should  say  it  will  be  moet  uaefid  as  a  iaat 
growing  companion  to  Marshal  Niel,  either  ouder 

glass  or  on  south  walls.  Some  of  the  plants  in  poti 
ad  made  a  growth  this  year  of  fully  15  feet  in 
length.  Another  fine  novelty  in  free-growing 
Roses  is 

Oolden  Queen.— This  has  all  the  chacacteriatie 
attributes  of  RSve  d'Or,  such  as  abundant  foliage, 
growth  well  branched  right  from  the  base,  and  die 
flower  colour  of  a  deeper  golden  yellow.  We 
thought  the  petals  larger  than  those  of  Reve  d'Or. 
When  well  established  this  Rose  mast  prove  a  great 
acquisition,  rich  golden  yellows  such  as  this  being 
very  rare.    A  remarkable  floriferous  Rose  is 

Fioribunda,  apparently  a  hybrid  Noisette,  some- 
what resembling  the  Polyantha  Roses  in  iu  abun- 
dant blossoming,  but  the  individual  flowers  are 
fairly  large  and  very  perfectly  formed.  The  ooloor 
is  delicate  rosy  flesh,  with  a  yellowish  shading. 
We  believe  this  Rose  will  be  of  great  usefahiea 
for  massing  and  for  forming  low  hedges.  Ena 
when  the  flowers  are  absent  the  plants  are  cheerful 
to  look  at  owin^  to  their  glistening  foliage. 

Corona  is  evidently  a  descendant  of  that  grand 
Waltham  Cross  Rose  White  Lady.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  plants,  as  seen  early  in  October,  were 
making  a  good  second  crop  of  the  beautifully  formed 
flowers,  and,  judging  from  the  numbers  of  oM 
blossoms  upon  the  plants,  they  had  evidently  been 
very  showy  in  July.  The  wax-like  appearance  d 
the  flower,  and  the  pretty  pointed  form  of  the 
outer  petals,  combined  with  a  substance  as  remark- 
able as  is  found  in  Tennyson,  points  to  Conma  as  a 
Rose  of  much  usefulness.  The  colour  is  of  a  deepnr 
hue  than  Tennyson  or  White  Lady,  being  ahnoet 
flesh  pink  in  the  centra,  shading  to  creamy  pink 
on  the  outer  petals.  There  is  the  same  uniton 
growth  which  we  find  in  White  Lady,  and  the 
success  of  this  latter  as  a  decorative  Rose,  where 
an  extra  vigorous  kind  is  not  required,  augun  well 
for  the  future  of  Corona.  We  saw  a  fine  novelty 
named 

Earl  of  Warwick,  which,  we  understand,  is  to  be 
put  into  commerce  next  May.  This  Rose  wii 
recently  alluded  to  in  these  columns,  and  we  caa 
thoroughly  endorse  all  that  our  oorrsspoodeot 
Mr.  Molyneux  has  said  about  it.  In  colonringit 
seems  to  be  a  blending  of  the  beautiful  tints  found 
in  Mme.  Eugenie  BouUet  and  Mme.  AbelChateoay, 
but  there  is  certainly  a  distinct  salmon- pink  hoe 
which  we  cannot  recall  in  any  other  variety. 
Another  attractive  novelty  named 

E,  T,  Cook  was  in  fine  condition,  and,  i^H 
from  its  neat  and  compact  growth  and  beantifw 
corymbs  of  blossom,  we  have  a  decorative  variety 
of  much  value.  The  colour  in  the  young  state  ii» 
beautiful  shell-pink,  mer^g  to  fawn  and  white  ai 
the  flowers  expand.  It  is  a  cross  between  Mna 
Cadeau  Ramey  and  Antoine  Rivoire,  and  »PI*'*"jJ}7 
partakes  largely  of  the  characteristics  of  both  weu- 
known  varieties.  One  remckrkable  trait  in  thii 
Rose  is  the  fine  corymbs  of  blossom  the  pUn^ 
produces,  and  each  flower  expands  almost  eimaf- 
taneously,  so  that  a  highly  decorative  effect  » 
produced. 

Arethusa  is  the  first  clear  deep  yellow  Montwy 
Rose  yet  obtained.  It  is  as  profuse  in  flowenog 
as  Queen  Mab,  the  habit  of  growth  and  suecj 
blossom  being  very  similar.  We  were  verypl«»«(l 
with  a  pretty  decorative  Hybrid  Tea  named 

Elizabeth  Kitto,  and  we  feel  sure  it  must  prow 
a  valuable  bedding  Rose.     It  is  of  a  very  nfl«. 
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compact  habit,  every  flower  well  dis- 
played OD  stiff  shoots,  and  the  colour  is 
of  that  loyely  salmon-pink  hue  so  mach 
admired  in  Mme.  AmI  Chatenay.  A 
fine  novelty  is  the  almost  pore  white 
Hybrid  Tea 

Irene.  —  Apparently  this  Roee  is  even 
more  vigorous  than  Caroline  Testout, 
from  which,  we  believe,  it  was  raised, 
this  latter  beins  crossed  with  Mme. 
Jules  Finger.  It  is  larger  and  more 
double  than  Caroline  Testout,  and  of  a 
beautiful  ivory-white.  From  plants  we 
saw  in  bloom  we  believe  this  Koee  will 
far  surpass  such  sorts  as  Admiral  Dewey, 
the  bloom  being  nearer  the  exhibition 
standard. 

Other  Waltham  Cross  novelties  were 
flowerinff  freely,  very  conspicuous  being 
the  briUiant  oranse-crimson  Morning 
Glow,  the  charming  Uttle  primrose-yellow 
Dainty,  and  the  variable  coloured 
Chameleon,  which  promises  to  be  a 
sped  bedding  kind.  Of  older  varieties, 
Gorallina  was  well  to  the  front.  We 
believe  this  Rose  has  again  given  the 
utmost  satisfaction  even  during  a  season 
such  as  we  have  experienced,  and  the 
deliffhtful  pale  yellow  Sulphurea  is  a 
peerless  gem  among  Roses  of  this 
colour. 

Of  the  newer  Roses  from  other 
raisers  I  much  liked  Mme.  Antoine 
Mari,  Mme.  Jean  Dupuy,  Prince  de 
Bolgarie,     Pharisuer,    Pauline     Bersez, 


Prelet  Monteil,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting,  Mme.  i 
Vermorel,  Dr.  Felix  Guyon,  and  La  Tosca. 

Vmitoe. 


OaOUP  OF  NEW  CUSTABD   MARROWS. 
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THE    CUSTARD    MARROWS. 
A  New  Type. 

I  THINK   the   Cuatard    Marrow   can   be 
grown  to  better  advantage  than  is  often 
the  case,  and  owing  to  its  size  in  com- 
parison  to  the  larger  variety  it  is  at 
times  overlooked.     The  ordinary  Mar- 
rows are,  however,  stronger  in  ^owth, 
and  probably  give   a   better    retnm   in    Uie 
market    But  mere  size  in  vegetables  is  not 
everythinj?    when    quality    is    absent.     The 
Custard  Marrow  is  certainly  worth  more  atten- 
tion for  home  supplies,  in  spite  of  its  draw- 
backs, such  as  tenderness  and  a  short  season. 
It  likes  warmth  and  moisture  combined.    This 
year  has  not  proved  an  ideal  one.  and  some 
new  seedlings,  some  of  which  the  Eaitor  of  The 
Ga£dek  is  good  enough  to  illustrate,  have  nbt 
bad  80  good  a  chance  as  I  should  nave  liked. 
I  beard  it  stated  the  other  day  that  we  had  so 
many  vegetables  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  add 
more.    Such  a  foolish  remark  does  not  for  one 
moment  deter  those  whose  idea  is  quality  in 
comparison  to  mere  size.    In  this  country  I 
contend  we  do  not  make  enough  of  our  vege- 
tables. Take  Spinach,  for  instance.   How  often 
ia  this  used  by  the  working  classes  ?    But, 
Riven  care  in  cooking,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  vegetables  grown.     I   must    now 
consider  the  value  of  the  Custard  Marrow  for 
use  from  May  to  November,  or  what  mav  be 
termed  a  six  months'  supply,  if  frame  culture 
can  be  given  at  the  start. 

There  are  not  many  varieties,  and  in  the 
whole  family  about  a  dozen  sorts  will  embrace 
both  the  Long  White,  the  Oval  Cream,  and 
round  or  globular  fruits,  and  the  Bush  and 
tustard  varieties  of  the  latter.  There  are 
very  few,  and  they  are  worth  growing,  as  they 
t^  «^^if  Afferent  from  the  ordinary  Marrow ; 
the  tlesb  is  less  watery  and  the  flavour  more 
delicate. 


In  crossing  to  get  new  sorts  it  is  well  known ! 
that  some  of  the  crosses  are  of  no  value,  and  i 
soon  abandoned  if  not  superior  or  even  equal  > 
to  one  of  the  parents.    In  the  new  varieties 
illustrated  I  do  not  claim  that  they  are  all 
better.    I  like  the  Oval  and  Pear-shaped  best. 
The  Long  Custard,  though  the  quality  is  good, 
I  have  so  far  failed  to  seed,  and  I  include  it 
with  the  others  just  to  show  variation.  | 

I  much  regret  that  it  is  seedless,  as  the  i 
quality  is  ^ood.    It  has  one  excellent  point, ! 
and  that  is  it  does  not  age  so  soon  as  the  old  i 
Custard  or  the  others,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  much  larger,  and  in  a  Custard  I  do  not  I 
think  this  is  any  gain.    It  was  raised  from  the 
same  cross  as  the  new  Oval,  but  the  parentage  { 
reversed.    The  parents  here  were  the  White 
Bush  with  Sutton's  Improved  Custard.    The  I 
latter  is  a  trailing  Marrow,  and  one  of  the  best  I 
of  the  Custard  family.    The  Oval  fruit  noted  j 
above  was  the  result  of  crossing  as  described,  | 
and  here  I  think  there  is  an  advantage.    The 
fruits  when  cooked  are  of  excellent  quality, ' 
and  they  are  very  shapely  and  prolific.     In  | 
the  Pear-shaped  variety  there  is,  perhaps,  less  , 
variation  than  in  the  others,  as  this  is  more  | 
like  the  older  Custard  ;  but  there  is  an  absence  | 
of  the  warty  excrescence  at  the  sides.    It  is  of  | 
excellent  equality,  and  is,  I  consider,  a  gain  in 
the  right  direction,  as  when  cooked  in  a  young 
state    the    flavour    is    delicious.      This    was 
obtained  by  crossing  the  old  Custard  with 
another  variety,  and  it  is  more  prolific  than 
the  parent.    I  now  come  to  the 

Older  Kinds. 
There  are  few  of  these,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  any  for  crop  or  quality. 
It  is  large  enough  for  all  purposes,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  plants  referred  to  earlier,  viz., 
Sutton's  Improved  Custard.  This  is  excellent 
in  every  way,  and  as  regards  quality  far  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  Marrow.  It  has  a 
trailing  habit,  and  is  very  prolific  ;  it  fruits  at 
all  the  joints,  and  these  are  quite  short,  and 
owing  to  this  the  plant  is  very  productive  ;  the 
j  fruits  when  cooked  young  are,  in  my  opinion, 
delicious.  I  do  not  consider  the  old  Custard 
can  approach  the  last  named  either  for  quality 
or  crop.    I  do  not  know  if  any  of  my  readers 


have  ever  compared  in  flavour  the  Bush  Cluster 
or  Chusan  Marrows,  as  they  are  called,  with 
the  ordinary  long  Marrows.  The  Bush,  when 
cooked  small,  is  well  worth  room  in  all 
gardens ;  they  are  also  well  adapted  for 
small  gardens  where  space  is  limitea,  as  thev 
do  not  trail,  and  being  of  such  compact  growth 
the  fruits  are  formed  close  to  the  stem. 

There  must  be  glass  culture  at  the  start  to 
get  so  long  a  supply  as  has  been  mentioned.  We 
certainly  cut  a  few  fruits  at  the  end  of  May 
from  seed  sown  in  March  and  given  frame 
culture,  but  the  Custard  Marrows  do  not  take 
kindly  to  frame  culture  after  the  plants  have 
got  a  good  start,  as  unless  given  ample  ventila- 
tion the  flowers  do  not  set  well  and  time  is 
lost  I  noticed  this  year  that  as  soon  as  we 
gave  our  plants  full  exposure  they  cropped 
weU,  and  the  same  plants  in  a  favourable 
autumn,  that  is,  with  a  sunny  dry  October,  will 
give  fruits  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

As  the  plant  is  tender  there  is  a  great 
gain  by  giving  frame  protection  or  shelter 
from  hand-glasses  at  the  start.  If  a  little 
warmth  from  stable  manure  can  be  afforded 
there  vrill  be  earlier  fruits,  but  give  ample 
ventilation  later  on  to  secure  a  sturdy  growth. 
I  find  we  get  the  best  results  from  raised  beds, 
as  in  wet  seasons  the  plants  get  dry  more 
(quickly,  and  not  so  much  manure  is  needed  as 
is  often  given,  but  good  loamy  soil  and  ample 
room.  The  Sutton  Improved  Custard  is  a 
strong  grower  needing  much  space.  I  have 
seen  the  Custard  Marrows  put  to  good  use  as 
climbers  over  screens  or  hedges,  and  also  for 
growing  on  a  trellis.  G.  Wythks. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Camellias, 
HETHER  growing  in  pots  or  tuhe 
or  planted  out  in  borders,  require 
close  atlention  to  be  paid  to  the 
watering  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Any  tendency  to  dryness 
of  the  soil  in  which  the  roots 
are  growing  will  be  followed  by  the  dropping 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  flower-buds,      it  is 
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equally  as  important  to  see  that  the  plaDts  do  not 
suffer  through  imperfect  drainage ;  large  pets  or 
tubs  in  wbioh  Canellias  are  growing  should  ite 
raised  an  inch  or  so  above  the  floor  level  by  three 
small  blocks  of  wood  placed  under  the  bottom  rim 
of  each.  The  plants  should  now  be  given  light 
applications  of  manure  water  made  from  cow 
manure  and  soot.  Where  there  is  no  tendency 
to  bud  dropping  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  them, 
performing  the  operation  gradually ;  this  will 
benefit  the  plants  as  well  as  improve  the  quality 
of  the  flowers.     Old  plants  of 

Ctclambn  pkrsicum 
may  now  be  cleaned  over,  also  have  their  pots 
wsshed,  and  be  given  a  top-dressing  of  light,  rich 
-soil,  in  which  a  little  Clay's  Fertilizer  has  been 
■mixed.  This  should  be  made  firml;^  with  a  blunt 
-ended  stick  ;  then  place  the  plants  in  a  liffht  posi 
tion,  with  a  night  temperature  of  45°  to  50  .  They 
will  soon  begin  to  grow  and  may  be  had  in  bloom 
-«arly  in  the  new  year.  Young  plants  from  seed 
last  season  must  be  kept  steadily  growing  through 
the  winter  and  they  will  produce  a  few  good 
flowers  in  the  spring. 

CiNB&ABIA  STBLLATA, 

Tlow  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  should  be  placed 
in  a  cool  house  near  the  glass  and  allow^  full 
light,  shading  them  only  from  the  brightest  sun. 
As  the  flower-stems  progress  give  the  plants  weak 
liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  week.  These  and 
Calceolarias  are  somewhat  soft  this  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  saturated  coi^dition  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  so  long  a  period.  Therefore  give  air  as 
freely  as  the  weather  will  admit.  Late  succes- 
sional  plants  should  be  potted  on  as  soon  as  ready, 
and  at  the  same  time  remove  all  damped  or  decay- 
ing foliage. 

The  Eably  Bulbs, 
such  M  Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper  White  Narcissus, 
fto.,  will  require  to  be  looked  over  occasionally,  as 
to  allow  them  to  remain  too  long  in  the  material 
in  which  they  were  plunged  when  potted  will 
result  in  permanent  injury.  Therefore,  as  the 
young  growth  reaches  1  inch  to  2  inches  in  length 
remove  them  to  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  where  protec- 
tion can  be  given  as  required. 

RosBs  IN  Pots. 

Where  a  large  stock  of  these  is  grown,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  varieties,  good 
flowers  may  be  cut  for  a  considerable  time  by 
placing  a  number  of  plants  in  a  cool  house  where 
frost  can  be  excludea.  A  vinery  or  Peach  house, 
where  most  of  the  foliage  has  fallen,  would  be 
suitable.  In  such  a  position  many  buds  now  in 
various  stages  of  development  would  open. 

Plants  intended  for  forcing  should  now  be 
pruned.  For  the  earliest  batch  select  such  plants 
as  have  been  forced  during  one  or  two  previous 
seasons ;  prune  out  all  the  weak  shoots  entirely, 
and  even  strong  ones  if  the  plants  have  become  too 
thick  ;  shorten  the  remaining  shoots  by  about  one- 
third.  In  cases  where  the  wood  is  vigorous  and 
well  ripened  the  weak  points  only  need  m  removed. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaquks. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Globe  Abtichukes. 
There  should  be  no  further  delay  in  affording  the 
plants  protection.  Bracken  is  an  excellent  material ; 
it  should  be  packed  thickly  round  the  stools, 
and  some  should  be  worked  about  the  crowns  in 
the  centre  with  the  hand,  but  they  must  not  be 
covered  entirely,  as  when  the  material  becomes  wet 
it  will  cause  decay  in  the  heart  of  the  plants.  As 
Advised  in  a  previous  calendar  some  plants  taken 
from  the  outsides  of  the  old  stools  should  be  lifted, 
potted  up,  and  wintered  in  a  cold  house  or  pit. 
Seakalb. 
This  vegetable  requires  bat  little  room  in  which 
to  force  it ;  larse  pots,  tubs,  or  binb  with  lids  to 
exclude  air  and  Tight  are  utilised,  all  of  these  may 
be  recommended  as  suitable.  Heat  must  be  applied 
in  moderation,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  or  the  produce  will  be  spindling  and 
flavourless.  The  crowns  should  be  plunged  in  tan 
or  similar  material,  and  this  should  be  replenished 


every  year.  The  bottom  -heat  should  range  from  50^ 
to  55*^,  and  the  temperature  of  the  structure  should 
be  kept  at  about  60^  to  65^,  with  abundance  of 
humidity.  Seakale  that  is  to  be  forced  requires 
rest,  and  until  this  has  been  adequately  afforded 
the  produce  from  the  forced  crowns  will  not  be  first- 
class,  therefore  it  will  be  obvious  that  as  the  winter 
advances  the  results  will  become  more  satisfactory. 
The  better  grown  and  matured  the  crowns  at  lifting 
time  the  finer  heads  may  be  expected  when  forced. 
Introduce  a  few  crowns  every  few  days  in  order  to 
maintain  an  unbroken  supply  so  far  as  is  necessary. 
As  soon  as  the  leafage  has  decayed  the  whole  of  the 
cniwns  should  be  lifted.  The  thongs  taken  from 
the  sides  of  the  plant  are  utilised  for  sets  for  another 
year,  and  these  miJce  excellent  plants.  They 
should  be  broken  off  as  lifting  proceeds  and  laid  on 
one  side,  afterwards  breaking  them  up  into  3-inch 
lengths,  selecting  those  of  about  the  thickness  of 
one's  forefinger.  These  may  be  bedded  in  thickly 
in  rows  in  any  spare  piece  of  ground.  The  thickest 
end  of  the  thong  should  be  uppermost,  as  this  will 
form  the  top  or  crown  of  the  future  plant.  The 
crowns  for  this  winter's  foroing  may  be  laid  in  rows 
and  just  covered  with  soil  for  use  as  required.  On 
the  approach  of  severe  weather  some  litter  must  be 
laid  over  them  for  protection.  When  plunging  the 
plants  in  the  tan  let  the  crowns  protrude  an  inch 
or  two  and  keep  quite  close  and  dark. 

MnSHBOOMS. 

In  gardens  where  a  constant  and  plentiful  supply 
has  to  be  maintained  a  bed  should  be  made  as 
frequently  as  material  can  be  obtained  and  room 
afforded.  Much  fire-heat  is  harmful  as  it  tends  to 
dry  up  the  moisture  in  the  house  which  is  so 
essential  to  success  in  growing  good  fleshy 
Mushrooms  and  for  prolonging  the  cutting.  A 
slight  warmth  in  the  pipes  at  night  will,  however, 
hasten  the  production  of  the  Mushrooms,  and  if 
the  beds  be  covered  with  sweet  hay,  with  the  seeds 
shaken  out,  the  surface  will  not  become  unduly 
dry.  H.  T.  Mabtin. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Oardena, 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Vines. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  down,  Vines  infested  with 
insects  must  be  made  thoroughly  clean.  Stop  all 
suspicious  holes  and  cracks  with  pure  Gishurst, 
and  paint  with  a  solution  of  the  same,  8  ounces 
to  the  gallon  of  water,  thickened  to  the  consistency 
of  cream  with  sifted  loam.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vines  which  have  not  been  infested  with  insects 
may  be  passed  over  with  a  good  washing,  as 
nothing  is  gained  by  dressing  where  there  is 
nothing  for  the  dressin;^  to  destroy.  Of  all  the 
insects  the  Grape  g^wer  has  to  contend  with  the 
mealy  bug  is  most  to  be  dreaded.  Spirits  and 
oils  of  various  kinds  have  been  used,  and  all  of 
them  kill  where  they  touch  ;  but  it  generally 
happens  that  some  escape,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  successfully  exterminated  is 
by  careful  watching  and  searohing  in  the  spring, 
and  dressing  with  Gishurst  compound  or  methy- 
lated spirits  of  wine. 

Late  Houses. 

If  the  laterals  and  extension  growths  have  not 
been  removed,  take  them  off  at  once,  as  they  hold 
moisture  and  keep  the  sap  in  motion.  Remove  the 
ripe  foliage  as  it  parts  freely  to  the  touch,  but  not 
before.  In  damp  or  foggy  weather  keep  the  front 
ventilators  closed,  and  give  a  chink  of  air  at  the 
apex,  with  just  sufficient  fire-heat  to  expel  mois- 
ture. On  bright  dry  days  create  a  ciroulation  of  air 
by  opening  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  for  a  few 
hours,  warm  the  pipes  to  set  it  in  motion  and  shut 
up  in  time  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  de- 
scending below  45^^  sfter  the  heat  is  turned  off. 
Get  all  external  borders  well  covered  with  Fern 
or  litter,  and  place  lights  or  shutters  over  all 
where  the  Grapes  are  intended  to  hang  until  after 
Christmas. 

The  Obghard  House. 

Thouffh  the  weather  is  still  favourable,  yet 
the  little  frost  we  have  had  is  a  proof  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  getting  all  pot  trees  now 
standing  out  of  doors  well  plunged  to  protect  the 


pots  from  injury  by  the  expansion  of  the  niL 
When  thus  taken  care  of  the  genoral  stock  msy 
remain  out  in  the  open  air  until  the  middle  or  esd 
of  January,  when  they  will  be  the  better  omkr 
glass.  Meantime  steps  roust  be  taken  forelesnaBg, 
painting,  and  preparing  the  interior  of  the  hoon^ 
particularly  where  it  is,  or  has  been,  used  for  nft- 
wooded  plants  like  Chrysanthemums,  which  sob»- 
times  leave  an  unwelcome  legacy  of  insect  egi 
behind  them.  The  general  pruning  having  be« 
performed  earlv  in  the  autumn,  shortening  bsek 
and  washing  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  bedefernd 
until  the  time  arrives  for  housing,  but  on  no  aoooiuit 
allow  the  last-named  operation  to  be  negkclsi 
A  few  words  may  here  be  said  with  regard  to 
shortening  back,  as  serious  mistakes  are  sometiBNi 
made  by  cutting  the  dormant  trees  into  shspe, 
when  shy  bearing  sorts,  like  Noblesse,  which  oolj 
makes  terminal  wood-buds,  lose  some  of  thnr 
most  promising  shoots  by  this  removal  Pnetieil 
men,  who  know  that  it  is  always  safe  to  pnins  to 
a  triple  bud,  can  make  no  mistake;  W  Un 
amateur,  whose  (preat  delight  is  centred  in  ths 
performance  of  his  own  knife-work,  will  do  wsil 
to  wait  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  if  hs 
leaves  it  until  the  fruit  is  set  no  harm  will  bs 
done.  W.  Cbitmp. 

Madrtifidd  Court, 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Renovatino  Herbaceous  Bobdebs. 
The  vigorous  life  of  the  majority  of  our  herbaoooss 
plants  averages  from  two  to  ^'ve  years,  by  which 
time  they  outgrow  their  usefulness,  and  shooU  bs 
superseded  by  fresh  young  plants  ;  hence  the  iieQ» 
sity  of  renovating  the  borders  every  third  or  fouth 
year,  either  by  adding  fresh  soil  and  manure  to 
vigorous  -  growing   subjects,    or  by  transplsotisg 
them  entirely.     8o  many  plants  quickly  exhss* 
the  soil  about  them  that  without  renovatioo  tk 
flowers  get  gradually  smaller,  and  the  plsnts  an 
ragged  and  unhealthy.    To  renovate  the  boniei% 
dig  up  those  plants  that  appear  weakly,  retsioiog 
a  small  portion  of  the  outside  of  the  clump  to  be 
replantea.     Never  replant  from  the  middle  of  ssy 
clump   of   a     herbaceous   subject   like  CbryeiB- 
themum  maximum,  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  Phloi, 
or  Asters,  but  select  instead  the  sucker-like  growtbe 
from  the  exterior.    Remove  the  soil  I  foot  deep 
and  as  wide  again  as  the  size  of  the  root  to  be 
put  in  ;    replace  the  soil  with  some  from  quits 
another  part  of  the  garden,  addins  manure  is  a 
half-rotten  state.   The  whole  of  the  border  betwees 
the  subjects  not  requiring  fresh  planting  ahoold  be 
forked  over  lightly  near  the  plants,  so  ss  not  to 
interfere  with  the  roots  more  than  is  absolntelf 
necessary.    Afterwards,  mulch  the  surface  of  tbe 
border  2  inches  thick  with  a  compost  of  old  pottisg 
soil,  wood  ashes,  and  leaf -mould  :  a  little  qnickliise 
added  will  be  of  service  to  the  bulk  of  the  plaota 
If  this  material  is  not  present  in  the  soil,  this  will 
give  new  life  to  the  plants,  rendering  the  foliage 
more  robust  in  appearance,  increasing  the  atresgU 
of  the  flower-spikes,  and  aiding  the  development  of 
the  blossoms  also.     It  is  not  wise  to  retain  two 
large  dumps  of  any  pluit ;  it  is  far  better  to  hate 
two  small  ones  together.     Not  only  are  those  d 
extra  size  difficult  to  support  in  growth,  bat  (he 
flowers  are  not  nearly  so  fine  owing  to  want  d 
light. 

Dahlias. 
Though  an  earljr  frost  may  have  blaoksoed  (he 
foliage  of  Dahlias,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  in  a  hnny  (o 
lift  the  roots,  for  the  longer  they  can  be  left  in  tbe 
ground  with  safety  the  better.  When  the  wealbcr 
rendera  it  absolutely  necessary,  they  shoald  be 
taken  up.  Choose  a  dry  day  for  the  parpoee,  aod, 
if  possible,  cut  the  stems  to  within  10  inchee  or 
12  inches  of  the  ground.  Dig  up  the  roots,  asd 
place  them  with  the  stem  downwards,  so  that  the 
water  which  drains  from  them  may  not  lodge  opos 
the  tubers.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  thef 
will  be  ready  for  storing  in  their  winter  qoart** 
Any  drv,  cool  place  from  which  frost  can  t» 
excluded  will  suit  them  welL 

SOHIZOSTYLIS  GOCX^NIA. 

This  useful  old  plant  should  now  bs  lifted  nm 
the  borders,  and  planted  in  boxes  or  paos,  aod  u 
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nmored  to  a  oold  yinery  or  Poaoh  bouse,  aod 
plaoed  in  a  light  position,  will  give  a  long  sacoes- 
rioo  of  brillianc  spikes,  and  prove  mos^  asef al  for 
eatUog.  It  will  last  a  good  time  if  only  given  a 
change  of  water.  Scarlet  flowers  are  none  too 
pleotifal  at  this  season,  and  it  wonld,  I  am  sure, 
pay  all  who  need  variety  in  cat  blooms  to  adopt 
ibis  method.  Replanting  may  be  done  in  March, 
in  any  light,  loamy  soil,  and  a  west  border  salts 
(heat  best. 
AshvfeUthorpe,  Norwich.  T.  B.  Fixld. 
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SOUTHAMPTON  GHRYdANTHBHUM  SHOW. 

Thi  snxleiy  which  the  cootlDttance  of  the  very  vet  soaiOD 
earned  the  ooancil  of  the  eooiety  was  early  iliapelled  on 
the  Srd  histb  by  iplendld  sanihine,  and,  notwlth- 
eiaadiog  the  advene  aeaaon,  there  waa  a  graod  thow. 
Looking  at  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  ezbibica  it  was 
dUBcalt  to  realiae  that  the  leaaon  had  been  ao  diaaatroua  to 
frowen.  Tne  Skating  Elnk,  in  which  the  thow  waa  held,  is 
<m«  of  the  largest  and  beet  adapted  hallt  for  a  flower  show 
in  the  loath  of  England,  and  thia  waa  completely  filled  in 
efeiy  part.  The  vaae  clatsee  made  a  grand  display,  oocu- 
pfivig  162  vases  arranged  on  step  tables  down  each  side  of 
eoe  uf  the  central  passages,  84  feet  long,  the  step  for  the 
tant  row  being  22  inches  from  the  ground,  and  for  the  back 
n>v  6  inches  higher,  these  being  backed  by  another  step,  on 
vUch  were  arrangud  light  Palms  and  other  suitable  planu, 
sad  between  the  vases  were  small  Jfems,  the  whole  forming 
«  bssntifal  avenue*  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
jadges  and  the  public. 

Qnmps  of  Chrysanthemums  were  arranged  round  the  end 
«l  the  hall,  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gardener  to  J.  C.  S.  d'Btterre, 
MtUt  Blmfteld,  onoe  more  securing  the  first  prise  with  a 
eoUecUon  showing  grand  flowers  and  foliage ;  Mr.  fi. 
HsQley,  gardener  to  the  Masonic  Hall,  Woolston,  being  a 
«tiM  second ;  and  Mr.  T.  Hall,  gardener  to  the  president  of 
the  Society  (Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart.),  third.  In  the  class  for 
lusr  plants  Mr.  Hoeey  was  first  and  Mr.  Dymott,  Free- 
■aatle  Naraeriea,  second.  For  four  bush  planta,  not  dls- 
4Mdded,  the  order  of  merit  was  reversed,  Mr.  Dymott 
seesring  flrat  and  Mr.  Hosey  second,  both  showing  splendid 
speeinens  8  feet  to  4  feet  throuf^.  Mr.  A.  Cooper,  an 
amateor,  was  a  creditable  third. 

The  amateurs  deserve  credit  for  the  groups  they  arranged, 
Mr.  T.  Bfuwn  securing  first,  Mr.  F.  Chandler  second,  and  Mr. 
JL  Faroell  third. 

lo  the  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  Japanese,  twelve  varie- 
ties,  shown  three  in  a  vase,  five  competed.  In  this  class  the 
visner  of  the  first  prise  is  entitled  to  hold  the  Victorian 
•chsileDge  trophy,  value  £40.  Mr.  George  Hall,  gardener  to 
the  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton,  of  Melchet  Court,  was  for  the 
third  time  victor,  thereby  securing  the  society's  gold  medal 
la  addition  to  the  flrat  prise  of  £7.  His  blooms,  which  were 
In  tniDd  condition  and  of  immenae  size,  included  F.  S. 
YAUis  (premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show>,  Bessie  God- 
it9j,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mme.  P.  Badaelll  (icrand  blooms),  General 
Hottoa,  Marquis  de  Venosta.  W.  R.  Church,  Calvat's  Gem, 
Mm  Ifeaie,  Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  G.  Mlleham,  and  Mme. 
Imewege.  Mr.  L.  Dawes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ogllvie,  Rose- 
«n(t,  Hambledon,  waa  a  g«xMl  second.  For  six  Japanese, 
(io  Tsrieties  of  white,  Mr.  Henlev  was  first  with  fiue  blooms 
4f  Oostave  Henry  and  Mutual  Friend ;  Mr.  L.  D^wes  second, 
with  F.  Molyneux  and  Guy  Hamilton ;  Mr.  W.  Valentine, 
nidsoertofl.  B.  Sugden,  Bsq.,  Ingersley,  Chil worth,  third. 
fur  lix  Japanese,  two  varieties  other  than  white,  Mr.  B. 
Hollla,  gardener  to  Major  Chlche«ter,  Boobly  Park,  was  first, 
«id  llr.  Dawes  second. 

la  the  class  for  twelve  incurved,  six  in  a  vase,  Mr.  G.  Hunt 
VH  flnt  with  grand  blooms,  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh,  gardener  to 
B.  flodgson,  Ejq.,  Morton  House,  Kingsworthy,  being  a  close 


Forelgliteen  blooms,  open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and 
anuteors,  Mr.  H.  Pearce,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tnigett,  A  wbridge 
Moes,  was  first,  Mr.  Marsh  second,  Mr.  Henley  third.  lu 
the  class  for  eighteen  incurved,  confined  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  six  in  a  vase,  Mr.  Marsh  waa  plaoea  first  and  Mr. 
VAlenthie  second. 

for  twelve  Japanese,  four  varieties,  open  only  to  the 
eiitrict,  Mr.  H.  Pearce  waa  first,  Mr.  Henley  second,  and 
Br.  F.  Chandler,  amateur,  third. 

In  the  class  confined  to  amateurs,  twelve  Japanese  shown 
in  four  vases,  Mr.  J.  Lave,  of  Cowes,  was  well  iu  front,  Mr. 
r.  Ctuodler  being  second. 

Fjr  two  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect,  only  one  was  staged,  viz.,  Mr  G.  Bllwood,  Swanmore 
Pt  k  Girdens,  who  was  awarded  firdt  prize. 

Iu  the  classes  shown  on  boarda  the  most  important  was,  of 
eourse,  the  twenty-four  Japanese ;  of  the  first  prize  box  the 
jnd^  expressed  the  opinion  that  better  would  not  be  seen 
this  seaion.  They  were  shown  by  Mr.  Hollis  of  Bmbly  Park, 
Md  itieladed  BJwin  Molyneux  (very  fine),  M.  Louis  Remy, 
^I'Sphic,  Mr.  J.  Bryant.  Mine.  Gustave  Henry,  Mrs.  G. 
Mii«h4m  (i(rand).  Lord  Ludlow,  <fcc.  ;  Mr.  G.  Hunt  second, 
•o  1  Mr.  DAwes  third. 

F  ir  twelve  JapanoM,  distinct,  Mr.  Hollis  waa  again  to  the 
front  with  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Godfrey's  Triumph,  Mrs.  G. 
Miieham,  Mrs.  Mease,  Lord  Lndlt>w,  The  Princess  and  others. 

Twelve  incurved  Japanese :  First,  G.  Hall ;  second,  L. 
I>Aves:  third,  Mr.  JH.  H.  Muse,  Belmont  Nurseriea. 

T#elve  Japanese,  eight  distinct  varieties,  confined  to  gar- 
■dcners  and  amateurs :  first,  A.  J.  Marsh ;  second,  H.  Pearce ; 

third,  B.Henley. 

Far  six  Japanese,  open  to  amateurs,  J.  Love  was  first, 
.r.  Goandler  second,  and  N.  D.  Desborough  third. 


In  the  novices'  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  any  variety, 
F.  Moore  waa  firat,  V,  D.  Deaborongh  second,  and  F.  H. 
Lowman  third. 

The  silver-gilt  medal  for  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in 
the  open  cut  bloom  classes  was  secured  by  Mr.  B.  Hollis. 
The  sflver-gilt  medal  in  the  daaaes  open  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh,  and  the  silver  medal, 
for  amateurs  only,  by  Mr.  J.  Love. 

There  waa  some  spirited  competition  In  the  miscellaneous 
classes,  the  most  important  being  the  groups  In  which 
Chrysanthemums  were  to  be  a  prominent  feature.  In  our 
opinion  the  exhibitors  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings.  Their  groups  would  probably  have  looked 
very  well  against  the  side  of  a  tent  where  the  height  is  only 
7  feet,  but  against  a  wall  some  60  feet  high  they  looked 
puny ;  they  would  certainly  have  looked  better  if  larger 
Palms  had  been  used  and  the  back  planta  raised  much  higher. 
Mr.  B.  Wills,  nurseryman,  Shirley,  was  first,  T.  Tyler, 
Waterloo  Nurseries,  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall  third. 

Palms,  table  planU,  and  fibroua-rooted  Beg>nla8  were 
numerous,  and  all  were  well  grown,  the  first  prize  In  each 

Eiing  respectively    to   Mr.   T.    Hall,   Mr.  Q,    Best,   and 
r.  T.  Tyler. 

The  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  and  baakets  of  autumn 
foliage,  open  to  ladies  only,  were  also  very  pretty.  Miss  M. 
SnellgTove  being  first  for  the  vases  and  Mrs.  Ladhama  for 
the  baakets.    In  the  division  for 

Fruit  and  Vsgetablks 
the  Grape  classes  were  well  filled,  the  general  quality  of  the 
exhibita  beins  of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  Fur  three  varie- 
ties Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Fleming,  Esq.,  waa  first 
with  large  and  well  finished  bunches,  Mr.  O.  Baatwell,  gar- 
dener to  Walker  Munro,  Esq.,  Rhinefield,  Brockenhurst, 
being  a  good  second. 

For  any  other  variety  of  black,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell  was  first, 
0.  Baatwell  second,  and  Mr.  T.  Hall  third.  For  two  bunchea 
of  white,  Mr.  0.  Baatwell  was  first  with  grand  bunchea,  Mr. 
W.  Mitchell  second,  and  Mr.  George  Bllwood  third.  Single 
bunch,  white :  O.  Baatwell  first,  W.  Mitchell  second,  and  G. 
Bllwood  third.  Single  bunch,  black:  W.  Mitchell  firat, 
O.  Baatwell  second,  and  T.  Hail  third.  In  the  Apple  and 
Pear  classes  just  under  100  dishes  were  staged,  aipdnst  260 
laat  year.  In  the  four  dishes  Mr.  T.  Hall  secured  the  first 
prise  both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  varietiea,  and  second  for 
single  dish.  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith,  an  amateur,  took  two  seconds 
for  dessert  in  the  open  classes.  Miss  Brewer,  Major-General 
Nisbett,  and  Mrs.  Maltby  were  also  prize-takers  in  these 
classes.  For  Pears  there  were  only  thirty  dishes,  Mr.  B. 
Hollis  securing  the  first  in  each  claaa.  Amateura  were 
represented  by  four  entriea,  Mr.  Smith  taking  flrau 

For  Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons'  prizes  there  were  eight 
entries  for  eight  varietiea,  and  fourteen  entries  for  six 
varietiea.  For  the  first-named  Mr.  Best  received  the  first, 
and  Mr.  B.  Hollis  a  cloae  second.  For  six  dishes  Mr.  George 
Bllwood  was  a  long  way  In  front,  and  Mr.  G.  Beet  second. 
Amateurs  and  cottagers  were  well  represented  in  this 
division  by  sixty-one  entries. 

The  attractiveneas  of  the  show  was  much  helped  by  a 
number  of 

Trads  Exhibits, 
the  principal  being :  Messrs.  B.  Ladhama,  Limited,  stiver- 
gilt  medal  for  rockwork  and  hardy  fiowers ;  Miss  L.  Wills, 
silver-gilt  medal  for  floral  designs  ;  Messrs.  Toogood  and 
Sons,  sliver  medal  for  some  fifty  varieties  of  Potatoes  and 
other  roots ;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  and  Sons,  silver  medal  for 
collection  of  conifers  and  hardy  shrubs ;  Meaars.  John  Peed 
and  Sons,  bronze  medals  for  cut  blooms  and  fruit ;  Mr.  C. 
Dymolt,  sliver  medal  for  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
puts  (well-grown  market  plants) ;  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Blackmore 
bronze  medal  for  stand  of  (iladloli  and  collection  of 
Potatoea.  A  finish  was  given  to  the  exhibition  by  a  large 
number  of  fine  Palms  and  other  decorative  planta  lent  by 
Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart.,  and  W.  Garton,  Esq.,  Roseland. 
Woolston. 

The  whole  of  the  staging  and  other  arrangements  made  by 
the  secreury,  Mr.  C.  S.  Fuidge,  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  bis  thirty-two  years  experience. 
The  show  waa  attended  by  between  6,000  and  6,0U0  during 
the  two  days,  and  the  gate  receipU  were  the  highest  for 
six  years. 


Twelve  Japanese  blooms:  First,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  whose 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  General  Button,  (Jodfrey's  Pride,  and 
Wonderful  were  of  hi^  merit ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  MaoAdam  Smith. 

Six  Japanese,  white :  First,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  with  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis ;  second,  Mr.  G.  J .  Gulson,  with  the  same  variety  ; 
third,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  with  Mme.  Carnot. 

Six  Japanese,  any  other  colour:  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson, 
with  General  Button;  second,  Mr.  T.  Martin,  with  Mra. 
Mease ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Foster,  with  F.  S.  Vallis. 

Six  Incurved  Japaneae :  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson ;  second. 
Mr.  G.  Foster  ;  third,  Sir  J.  Shelley. 

There  were  twelve  claases  for  cut  blooms  confined  to 
residenu  within  fifteen  miles  of  Plymouth  First  prize  in 
the  premier  class,  for  twenty-four  Japanese,  was  won  by  Mr. 
T.  Martin  with  a  stand  of  great  excellence. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  12  feet  by  8  feet :  First,  Mrs. 
(^ttrell  Dormer,  with  a  collection  of  fine-flowered  planta ; 
second.  Dr.  Aidous ;  third,  Mr.  S.  T.  Tall. 

Miscellaneous  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  planta :  First. 
Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Sons,  with  a  group  containing 
Poinsettias,  Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Orchids,  Ericas,  Arums» 
CUvlaa,  Begonlaa,  and  Lilium  longiflorum,  interspersed  with 
Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants,  and  edged  with  Ferns  and 
Asparagus,  the  central  feature  being  a  spreading  Phoonlx ; 
second.  Admiral  Parker,  with  a  more  graceful  group,  in 
which  were  tall  specimens  of  (?ocos  plumosa,  Humea  elegans. 
Hippeastrums,  Panuratiums,  Lilium  aurutum,  Poinsettias. 
and  other  flowering  planta ;  third,  Mrs.  Cottrell  Dormer. 

Floral  decoration  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  hall. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Williams  being  awarded  a  silver  cup  for  an 
artistic  arrangement  surmounted  by  a  huge  crown,  at  a 
height  of  12  feet  from  the  ground,  composed  of  orange 
Chryaanthemums,  and  covered  at  the  baae  with  floral 
designs,  which  included  harps,  lyres,  wreaths,  crosses,  stars, 
a  shield  with  armorial  bearings,  a  violin  and  bow,  shower 
bouquets,  and  flower  baakets. 

Group  of  Orchids :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Sods  ; 
second.  Dr.  Aidous. 

Six  Orchids :  First,  Mr.  A.  Williams ;  second,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Phillips. 

Six  Begonlsa,  Gloire  de  Lorraine:  First,  the  Sari  of 
Morley,  with  large  and  splendidly-flowered  planta ;  second. 
Messrs.  J.  Webber  and  Sons. 

Prizes  were  also  given  for  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  uble  plants,  and  twelve 
classes  were  allotted  to  specimen  not  Chrysanthemums. 

The  silver  cup  presented  by  the  president  for  eighteen 
dishes  of  Apples,  open  to  market  gardeners,  was  won  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  CflJlaway. 

Collection  of  twenty  dishes  of  Apples :  First,  the  Earl  of 
Morley  ;  second,  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe.  In  the  thirty 
other  fruit  classes  the  prizes  were  chiefly  won  by  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Sir  John  Shelley,  Mr.  Gulson,  the  Earl 
of  Morley,  and  Admiral  Parker. 

The  chief  prizes  iu  the  vegetable  claases  were  won  by  Sir 
John  Shelley. 

Messrs.  T.  ChalUoe  and  Son.  Plympton,  were  awarded  a 
certiflcate  and  silver  medal  for  an  interesting  stand,  con- 
taining many  species  of  Euhlnocaoti  and  Opuntlas,  Orchids. 
Casuarina  sumatrana.  Asparagus  myriociadus,  Browailla 
speciosa,  Ruellia  macrantha,  and  a  collection  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants.  Mr.  H.  Hodge,  St.  Austell,  waa  given  a 
certiflcate  of  merit  for  his  single  and  double  tuberoua 
Begonia  blooms,  of  which  planta  the  grows  over  12,000. 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  exhibited  Chrysanthemum 
blooms,  Cattleyas,  Lniiaa,  Cypripedlums,  Bouvardiaa, 
Nerines,  Pemettyaa,  Correas,and  Begonias.  Mr.  W.  J.  God- 
frey, Bxmouth,  showed  exhibition  blooms  of  Chrysanthemuma 
of  his  own  raising,  and  trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  of  which 
Scott  Turner,  scarlet ;  Mary  Peiton,  salmon ;  and  Captain 
Holford,  crimson,  were  particularly  good.  Meaars.  Roaalter. 
Paignton,  staged  a  good  collection  of  Applea. 


WEST   OF   ENGLAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

09  the  3rd  inst.  the  show  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Guildhall,  Plymouth,  a  marquee  in  the  adjacent  square  pro- 
viding additional  accommodation.  The  unprecedently  wet 
season  haa  told  against  Chrysanthemum  growers,  and 
complaints  of  damping  off  have  never  been  so  prevalent  aa 
this  year.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  Plymouth  show 
was  an  unqualified  success,  and  many  hundreds  of  fiue 
blooms  were  sUged  in  the  hall.  The  society  waa  exception- 
ally fortunate  in  having  two  perfect  days  for  its  exhibition, 
and  the  crowds  that  filled  the  hall  augured  well  for  the 
finances.  Considerably  over  £200  waa  awarded  in  prizes, 
and  the  competition  waa  keen  iu  almost  all  classes. 

Forty-eight  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis.  This 
stand  was  an  eaay  first,  but  was  scarcely  so  good  aa  that  with 
which  Mr.  Vallis  won  the  same  prize  last  year.  Many  of  the 
blooms  were  very  fine,  amouKSt  the  best  being  Bessie  (vodfrey, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Sensation,  Elsie  Fulton,  W.  R. 
Church,  and  Brightness.  The  Judges  were  long  in  deciding 
on  the  destination  of  the  second  ptize,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
narrowest  margin  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake, 
whose  sUnd  conUined  very  fresh  but  sliuhtly  undersized 
blooms.  Of  these  the  best  were  Mrs.  G.  Miieham,  Matthew 
Smith,  Mafekiug  Hero,  and  Mildred  Ware.  Third,  Mr.  G. 
Foster,  whose  flowers  were  larger,  but  some  a  trifle  lacking 
in  freshness,  particularly  fine  blooms  being  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli,  General  Button,  Princeas  Alice  de  Monaco,  and 
Calvat's  Sun. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  in 
whose  stand  Sensation,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  and 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  were  extremely  fine ;  second,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Gulaou  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  M.irtiu. 


EXETER  CBRY3ANTBEMUM. 
This  show  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the  Victoria  flail,  and 
a  very  attractive  exhibition  waa  provided,  although,  owing 
to  the  unpropitious  seasun,  entries  were  scarcely  so  numerous 
as  in  former  years.  Bowever,  quality  waa  well  repreaented, 
and  both  in  fiowers  and  fruit  the  winning  exhibits  left  Uttle 
to  be  desired. 

Fur  circular  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  10  feet  in  diameter : 
First,  Mr.  J.  Townsend,  with  a  fine  collection  of  large- 
flowered  plants,  the  blooms  being  of  great  size  and  very 
fresh.  To  this  group  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
certificate  was  awarded  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Brock. 

Semi-circular  groups:  Fimt,  Mr.  C.  M.  Collingwood; 
second,  Mr.  W.  Brock. 

MiHcellaneous  collection  of  plants  arranged  for  effect: 
First,  Mr.  W.  Brock,  with  a  handsome  group  containing  tall 
specimens  of  Cooos  plumosa,  Poinsettias,  Arums,  Cosmoa 
bipiunatus,  Cattleyaa,  Oucidiums  and  other  Orchlda. 
Begonias,  Pelargoniums,  and  Crotons;  second,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beberden,  with  a  group  iududlng  Carnations,  Nerines. 
Gladioli,  and  Salvias. 

Primulaa :  First,  Captain  Radcliffe ;  second,  Mr.  fl.  Turner. 

Cyclamens :  First,  Mr.  T.  Kekewlch ;  second.  Sir  J.  D.  F. 
Davie. 

Six  dinner-table  plants,  6-inch  pots:  Flrat,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beberden  ;  second,  Mr.  B.  B.  BiU. 

Thiee  dlnner-lable  planu :  First,  Mr.  B.  Turner ;  second. 
Sir  D.  King. 

SiX  dinner-table  plants,  8-lnch  pots  :  First,  Mr.  B.  Turner ; 
secuud,  Mr.  W.  B.  Beiterden. 

Bouvardiaa :  First,  Mr.  W.  Brock ;  second,  Mr.  B.  Turner. 

Polusettiaa:  First,  Mr.  T.  Kekewlch:  second,  Mr.  W. 
Bn>ck. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  lA>rraine  :  First.  Mr.  J.  Townsend. 

Cut  blooms— thirty-six  Japanese :  First,  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallia. 
who  followed  up  his  Plymouth  success  with  an  excellent 
stand.  In  which  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Bebsie  Godfrey,  Btightness, 
F.  S.  Vallis,  Mildred  Ware,  Elsi«  Fulton,  Nellie  Pockett,  and 
Valerie  Greenham  were  exceedingly  fine.  This  stand  waa 
awarded  the  National  Chrysauthemum  Society's  certifioaie 
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of  merit ;  Mcond,  Mr.  O.  Foster,  whose  bJooms  totalled  only 
one  point  above  those  of  the  third  piize  stand.  In  this 
stand  Mme.  P.  Kadaelli.Of  neral  Button,  and  Mafeking  Hero 
were  especially  good ;  third,  Mr.  H.  N.  Harrison,  whose 
W.  E.  Cnorch,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  Mme.  Waldeck  Boosseau 
were  fine ;  fourth,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill. 

Eighteen  Japanese :  First,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill ;  second,  Sir  J. 
Shelley ;  third,  Mr.  J.  E.  Onlson. 

Twelve  Japanese  :  First,  Mr.  G.  M.  CoUingwood. 

Six  Japanese,  white :  First,  Sir  J.  Shelley,  with  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis ;  second,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gulson,  wiih  the  same  variety. 

Six  Japanese,  yellow :  First,  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones,  with  Mr. 
Louis  Eemy,  very  fine ;  second,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill,  with 
Klmberley. 

Six  Japanese,  any  other  colour :  First,  Mr.  W.  L.  Jones, 
with  W.  E.  Church  exhibited  In  its  natural  form ;  second, 
Sir  D.  King,  with  the  same  variety  dressed  so  that  the  petals 
were  reflexed. 

Twelve  Japanese,  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  B.  H.  Hill ;  second. 
Sir  J.  Shelley  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gulson: 

Six  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  C.  M.  CoUingwood. 

Five  classes  for  cut  blooms  were  allotted  to  amateurs  not 
employing  a  gardener,  many  of  the  stands  being  exceedingly 
creditable. 

Thirty 'Six  Japanese  in  vases :  First,  Sir  D.  King ;  second, 
Mr.  C.  M.  CoUingwood  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Knspman. 

Six  trusses  Pompons :  First,  Mr.  J.  E.  Gulson ;  second,  Mr. 
T.  Knapman. 

Six  vases  singles:  First,  Sir  D.  King;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Knapman. 

Fruit  is  always  a  feature  of  the  Exeter  show,  and  no  less 
than  fifty-six  classes  were  allotted  to  It.  The  exhibits  were 
mostly  of  first-rate  quality,  the  prize  for  single  specimen 
Apples  being  won  by  one  of  the  largest  Bismarcks  ever  seen. 
The  chief  prizes  in  the  fruit  classes  were  won  by  Sir  John 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  D.  F.  Davie,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Gulcon.  A  vase  of 
flowers  of  the  blue  Shsmrock  Pea  (Parochetus  communis) 
from  Nepau],  but  hardy  in  warm  spots  in  this  country,  was 
staged,  not  for  competition,  by  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Heathcote. 

The  Devon  Eosary,  Torquay,  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of 
over  sixty  dishes  of  Apples,  for  which  the  firm  was  awarded 
a  certificate  of  merit,  a  iike  award  being  made  to  Messrs. 
Sutton,  Beading,  for  their  Potato  Discovery,  and  to  Messrs. 
Bobert  Veitch  end  Son,  Exeter,  for  their  stond  of  planU  and 
flowers,  which  contained  fine  exhibition  blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themums, with  Bouvardias,  Nerlnes,  Primulas,  Arctotis, 
Pancratium  macrostephanum.  Linaria  trinomithoptera,  and 
other  flowering  plants,  as  well  as  an  Interesting  collection  of 
variegated  conifers,  smongst  which  were  Eetino»pora 
plumosa  aurea,  Cupressus  lawsonisna  versicolor,  Thuja 
Lobbii  aurea,  Picea  pungens  glauca,  Tsxodium  sempervivum 
alba  spica,  Cedius  atlantica  glauca,  and  Glyptostrobus 
heterophyllus. 

KENT   COUNTY    CHEYSANTHEMUM. 

Thb  sixteenth  annual  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  was 
held  at  the  Bink,  Blackheath.  The  toul  number  of  entries 
was  16S,  and  some  classes  were  well  contested,  most  of  the 
exhibits  being  of  excellent  quality.  The  vsse  classes  were 
one  of  the  best  features.  The  premier  blooms  were  Miss 
Nellie  Pockett  (Japanese)  and  C.  H.  Curtis  (incurved). 

In  the  group  class  there  were  only  two  competitors ;  these 
were  very  good,  but  formal  in  arrangement.  The  first  prize 
went  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Hollands ;  second,  Mr.  H.  C.  Strickland. 

For  eighteen  incurred  and  eighteen  Japanese  there  were 
four  exhibits,  all  of  high  merit.  First,  Mr.  C.  Payne ;  second. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Poole ;  third,  Mr.  H.  C.  Strickland. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  T.  S.  Brown ; 
■eoond,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees. 

For  twelve  incurved  :  First,  Mr.  T.  E  Conldrey ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Poole ;  third,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees. 

For  twelve  Japanese  reflexed  :  First,  Mr.  T.  E  Conldrey ; 
■eoond,  Mr.  J.  E  Poole  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Lyne. 

For  twelve  Pompons  in  bunches  of  three  flowers :  First, 
Mr.  W.  Pasooe.  The  second  exhibitor  did  not  conform  to 
the  schedule,  having  some  large  Anemone*flowered  varieties 
In  the  stand,  but  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 

For  six  Japanese,  one  variety  coloured,  the  variety  shown 
being  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  :  First,  Mr.  A.  a  Strickland :  second. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Larkin. 

For  six  incurved,  one  variety :  First,  Mr.  T.  E.  Brown, 
with  C.  H.  Curtis ;  second,  Mr.  E.  T.  Conldrey.  The  above 
cliisses  were  open. 

In  some  of  the  special  classes  there  was  a  good  competi- 
tion. The  chief  prize-winners  were  Messrs.  Ck>uldrey,  Poole, 
Lyne,  T.  E  Browne,  Payne.  Hawkins,  Lees,  G.  Judge,  J.  A. 
Baker,  and  F.  Sharp. 

In  the  class  for  two  Japanese  and  two  incurved,  in  vases 
with  any  foliage,  there  were  ten  entries  and  some  very  fine 
blooms.  First,  Mr.  Pasooe;  second,  Mr.  Conldrey;  third, 
Mr.  F.  Sharpe. 

In  the  classes  for  gardeners  within  a  radius  of  three  miles 
of  the  Bink,  for  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Conldrey  was 
first ;  second,  Mr.  W.  H.  Culham. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Judge  ;  second, 
Mr.  Conldrey  ;  third,  Mr.  Baker.  In  the  amateurs'  classes 
there  were  some  very  good  exhibits,  but  in  several  classes 
there  were  no  entries. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  there  were 
four  entries.  Mr.  Lyne  took  first  with  a  very  tasteful 
arrangement,  in  which  Clerodendron  fallax  was  very  effec- 
tive, also  Anthurium  sanguineum,  Cattleya  labiata.  well- 
coloured  Crotons,  and  other  foliage  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Heath, 
with  some  good  material,  but  the  best  plants  were  not 
shown  to  advantage. 

The  fruit  classes  were  not  well  fllled.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  and 
Mr.  Lyne  sent  some  good  Grapes.  Some  good  baskets  and 
trays  of  vegetables  were  exhibited. 

MISCELLANBOCS. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  put  up  a  very  handsome  group  of 

oliage  and  flowering  plants,  among  which  were  some  fine 

varieties  uf  Cattleya  labiata,  Oncidium  varicosum,  0.  Forbesi, 

nd  0.  incurvum.;  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Tumford 


Hall,  and  Mrs.  Heal ;  Lily  of  the  Valley ;  Crotons  included 
flue  specimens  of  B.  Comte,  (ThelsonI,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Flamingo,  and  others ;  Dracajuas  Doucetti,  goldieana,  san- 
deriana.  Lord  Wolaeley,  and  others;  Maranta  Veitchi, 
Tillandsia  massangeana.  Palms,  and  other  choice  plants. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  had  an  excellent  group  of  (Jhrysanthe* 
mums  and  foliage;  some  good  singles  were  among  the 
Chrysanthemums.  Victoria,  Eose  Queen,  Pink  Perfection, 
and  Fairy;  and  of  large  Japanese,  Sensation,  Mme.  W. 
Bousseau,  and  Mme.  £.  Chabaune  were  very  flne. 

Messis.  B.  Mallar  sent  some  good  floral  arrangements  in 
Chrysanthemums  and  good  flowering  Heaths,  &a 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  decorated  the  stage,  using  some 
good  material  effectively.  A  single  pink  Chrysanthemum, 
Ladysmith,  was  very  good. 

A  table  of  Apples  and  other  fruits  from  S.  Bramsford, 
Esq.,  Chislehnrst,  was  a  great  attraction.  Twenty -four 
varieties  of  Apples  were  shown,  all  beautifully  coloured. 
Allington  Pippin,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Bed  Beinette,  and 
King  of  Pippins  were  very  good,  as  also  were  the  Grapes 
and  Tomatoes. 

Mr.  W.  Gilbert  showed  some  good  Kent-grown  Apples. 

From  M.  J.  C.  Geiselbrecht  came  a  good  new  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Mrs.  G.  Judge,  a  large  Japanese,  with  broad,  drooping 
petals  of  a  bright  rose-pink,  one  of  the  best  of  this  colour  ; 
and  a  Pompon,  Little  Dorrie,  blush-pink,  very  pretty. 

WINDSOB. 
Tbb  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Albert  Institute  on 
the  6th  inst..  and  was  a  little  short  in  entries,  but  quite  up 
to  the  usual  stsndard  of  quality.    Mr.  C.  Sainty,  as  usual, 
carried  out  the  arrangements  admirably. 

For  a  group  of  Chysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  there 
were  three  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Cole,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
£.  B.  Foster,  Clewer,  waa  first  with  an  exhibit  that  little 
fault  could  be  found  with.  Mr.  W.  Lane,  gaidener  to  Sir  E. 
Duming  Smith,  was  second  with  dwarf  plants  carrying  good 
blooms  too  crowded  in  arrangement.  Mr.  J.  Minty,  gaidener 
to  Sir  D.  Gooch,  Bart.,  was  third. 

In  a  smaller  class  confined  to  amateurs  only  Mr.  J.  T. 
Young,  Windsor,  won  easily. 

Cut  Blooms.— Japanese. 

These  were  numerous.  For  eighteen  distinct,  arranged  in 
a  space  of  5  feet  by  S  feet,  with  the  addition  of  any  foliage, 
a  pleasing  effect  was  produced,  end  illustrated  thoroughly 
how  large  Chrysanthemums  can  be  utilised  for  effect,  sir. 
G.  Lane,  with  excellent  blooms,  arranged  on  a  base  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns  won  first  place  ouite  easily.  Mr.  W. 
Heam,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gerald  Goodlake,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  Hayler,  gardener  to  Lady  Dalton  Fitzgerald,  third. 

For  six  vases,  three  blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  W. 
Jinks,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Drew,  Esq.,  was  first  with  really  fine 
blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  Mrs.  Mileham,  W.  B.  Cliurch, 
and  Eev.  W.  Wilks  as  the  most  noteworthy ;  Mr.  Lane, 
second ;  Mr.  J.  Jacobs,  gardener  to  A.  L.  Wigan,  Esq., 
third. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  the  same  number  of 
incurved  a  silver  cup  was  offered.  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Christie,  was  easily  first  with  large  fresh  examples  of 
both  sections.  Of  Japanese  Eev.  W.  Wilks,  Mrs.  Mease, 
W.  B.  Church,  General  Hutton,  Mrs.  Emmerton,  and  £.  J. 
Warren  were  noteworthy ;  and  of  incurved  Louisa  Giles, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  Han  well  Glory,  Frank  Hammond,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Nellie  Southam,  and  Mrs.  Judson  were 
conspicuous.  Mr.  Lane  was  second,  and  Mr.  Page,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Fortescne,  Esq.,  Dropmore,  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  distinct,  Mr.  Jinks,  with  large  neat 
blooms  was  first ;  Mr.  Baskett,  gardener  to  E  H.  Beckett, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  second. 

For  six  incurved,  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Page,  with  medium- 
sized,  well-finishea  examples  of  Empress  of  India,  was  first, 
Mr.  Jinks,  with  C.  H.  Curtis,  somewhat  rough,  was  second, 
while  Mr.  Baskett,  with  pretty  but  small  examples  of  the 
same  variety,  took  third  place. 

Mr.  Minty  was  the  most  successful  in  the  class  for  six 
Japanese,  any  one  variety,  with  Bessie  Godfrey  in  grand 
order,  followed  by  Mr.  Jinks,  with  Mafeking  Hero.  Mr. 
Lane,  with  Mrs.  Mileham,  brought  up  the  rear. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms,  any  section,  arranged  in  a 
vase  or  basket,  with  not  less  than  12  inches  of  stem,  with 
any  natural  foliage  added,  there  was  quite  a  brisk  compe- 
tition and  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Jinks,  with  really  fine 
flowers  of  popular  varieties  effectively  arranged,  easily 
secured  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  special  prize. 
F.  S.  Vallis  in  this  exhibit  was  accorded  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate  for  premier  bloom  in 
the  show.  Messrs.  Lane  and  Page  followed  in  the  order 
here  given 

CABDIFF. 
The  sixteenth  annual  autumn  exliibition  of  the  (Tardiff  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  in  the  Park  Hall 
on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.  The  great  success  of  the  display  is 
undoubtedly  owing  to  the  spirited  policy  ef  the  executive  in 
providing  liberal  prizes  and  up-to-date  classes,  whereby  they 
command  the  best  support  of  exhibitors.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Cardiff  there  seems  to  be  a  wonderful 
spirit  of  emulation  among  growers,  as  nowhere  can  such 
exhibits  be  seen  in  the  classes  devoted  to  cottagers  as 
here.  Cut  blooms  were  numerous  and  good;  groups  of 
Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  plants,  were 
satisfactory.  Floral  decorations,  as  wreaths,  bouquets, 
are  seen  here  quite  equal  in  point  of  quality  to  those 
anywhere.  The  executive  is  apparently  imbued  with  a 
determination  to  still  further  increase  iu  show.  The  com- 
mittee work  hard  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Julian, 
ably  guided  by  Mr.  Gillett,  the  experienced  secretary. 

Cut  Blooms 
were  the  chief  attraction,  therefore  demand  a  prior  notice. 
The  principal  class  was  that  for  eight  varieties  of  Japanese, 
distinct,  three  blooms  of  each,  staged  in  vases,  with  Chry- 
santhemum foliage.    The  leading  prize  waa  a  challenge  cup 


with  £5  added.  Five  competed,  making  a  good  dtapln. 
Mr.  Drake,  44,  Cathays  Terrace,  Cardiff,  was  an  ea^  wtaawr 
with  a  grand  set  of  blooms,  large,  shapely,  and  besatifsIiT 
staged.  The  varieties  were  Ducheaa  of  Snthertsnd,  V.  L 
Church,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Charles  Davii,  r^  a 
colour ;  Paolo  Eadaelli,  huge  blooms ;  Mme.  HsnevfM 
snd  Mrs.  Mileham,  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Duff,  gaidensrio  Ma 
Williams,  Newport,  waa  a  good  second,  with  high  qsiBtr 
flowers  if  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  first  prize  set ;  Mt.  GL 
Williams,  Manor  House  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  tiiiid. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Drake  wsi  ■p^ 
premierprize-taker  with  an  even  set  of  high-clsss  bkxn, 
as  F.  W.  Vallis,  George  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Pkds 
Eadaelli,  C.  J.  Salter,  Matthew  Smith,  and  others;  Xr. B. 
Townsend,  gardener  to  H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny,  vme 
close  second ;  Mr.  J.  Williams,  third. 

Incurved  varieties  were  not  strongly  represented  in  poist 
of  numbers,  but  the  quality  was  good.  For  twentj-foor  is 
not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Drake  won  iirst  piacfr 
with  medium-sized,  neatly-flnished  examples  of  Mjs.  Jun,. 
Mrs.  Egan,  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  Curtis,  &&  ;  Mr.  Townsead  wn 
a  close  second. 

In  the  classes  set  apart  for  amateurs  sod  gardeaen  ths 
competition  was  exceedingly  keen.  In  oompetitioo  for  llis 
Courtis  (^allonge  Cup,  for  twenty-fonr  Japanese  in  doI  lea 
than  eighteen  varieties,  there  was  keen  ooropetitk»  snd  ao 
excellent  display.  Mr.  E.  A.  Parsons,  gardener  to  Mn.  J.  D. 
Gunn,  Cardiff,  was  the  most  successful  with  sstisftetoiy 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Lewis.  Mrs.  Mease,  W.  E.  Oiurdi,  Pftole 
Eadaelli,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Ac  ;  Mr.  John  Dunn,  gardener  to  Mn. 
Williams,  Bryn-glas,  Newport,  second  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  ADes, 
Penarth,  a  close  third. 

For  twelve  Japanese  no  fewer  than  seven  competed.  WOi 
a  splendid  exhibit  Mr.  A.  F.  Hill,  Cardiff  (aniauor).  second 
the  leading  award.  F.  S.  Vallia,  the  premier  Uomb  la  the 
show,  was  included.  Mr.  Edwarda,  Severn  Boad,  CMf, 
was  second ;  Mr.  H.  Frazer,  gardener  to  D.  Adsett,  lnp,Ih» 
Hollies.  Penarth,  third. 

For  the  best  twelve  Jspanese  blooms  In  not  less  tJbm  iotr 
varieties,  open  to  those  not  employing  a  regulu*  paiam,  t 
silver  challenge  cup  was  offered,  for  whi(^  seven 
Mr.  Hill  was  again   successful   with   grand  ea 
popular  varieties,  Mr.  Edwards  second,  and  Mr.C. 
149,  Albany  Boad,  Cardiff,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved  the  ooropetiUco  wa  lot 
keen,  but  the  two  exhibits  staged  were  meritorioM,  Mr. 
£.  A.  Parsons  was  the  most  succeaaful  with  neat,  If  Md, 
examples. 

White-flowered  Japanese  varieties  had  a  class  set  tm^^ 
themselves.  For  flve  blooms,  any  one  variety,  afcF. 
Hatherdale,  Manor  Cottage,  Cardiff,  won  the  prenlmMd 
with  Mrs.  Lewis  in  good  condition ;  Mr.  Edwards,  wIMh. 
Camot,  second. 

For  flve  Japanese,  any  one  variety  except  white,  IIbVb 
won  with  maffniflcent  examples  of  Mrs.  MikliM|4k. 
Edwards  depending  upon  Mrs.  Meaae  for  second  plHit  * 

For  twelve  Japanesejn  four  varieties,  stsged  in  vili|3b 
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Alien,  with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  MrsL  Mifebaw.  «,.... 
Eemy,  and  Mme.  Herrewege,  won  against  six  otMi;  Br. 
Edwards  second,  Mr.  Frazer  third. 

For  six  vases,  Japanese,  three  blooma  in  each,  Mr.  Aaw 
Olive,  Tockington,  Gloucester,  won  with  flrst-rate  snnk> 
of  popular  varieties ;  Mr.  E.  Curtis,  gardener  to  T. Eon- 
wrlght,  Esq.,  Fairwater,  second;  Mr.  Geimsn,  gaidCMrto 
H.  Ebswort^,  Esq.,  Cowbridge,  third. 

Single-flowered  varieties  were  well  represented.  For  dx 
bunches,  distinct,  three  sprays  to  each,  Mr.  T.  Ulnd(n,gv* 
denerto  Dr.  T.  Wallace,  Cardiff,  waa  an  easy  first;  Hr.T. 
WUliams,  58,  Keppock  Street,  Cardiff,  second.  Mr.  Blndoi 
also  had  the  best  arranged  vase  of  single-flowered  ▼sIleti6^ 
followed  by  Mr.  Shackson,  gardener  to  Lord  Eomilly,  Aztb- 
kerry  Park,  second.  Several  classes  were  set  spsrt  to 
cottagers ;  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  well  they  scqsittid 
themselves,  too.    Many  really  flne  examples  were  stsgei 

Plahts. 

were  not  numerous  but  ffood  in  quality.  For  a  group  tf 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  foliage  plants  for  effeet,  ^ 
W.  Treseder,  The  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  was  an  easy  flnt  pr» 
winner  with  plants  carrying  large  fully  developed  blo0 
arransed  lightly,  yet  effectively ;  Mr.  G.  Williams  Moosd 

Bush-trained  plants  were  not  numerous.  For  four  )&• 
Treseder  stoged  the  best ;  Mr.  G.  Nurse,  22.  WelUD|tt» 
Street,  Cardiff,  second. 

In  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  only  for  groups  of  Cbij"*- 
themums  &0  square  feet  and  32  square  feet,  the  eompcw" 
was  keen.  In  the  former  class  Mr.  A.  Brown,  gsrdencri* 
J.  Howell,  Esq.,  Cardiff,  was  flrst.  In  the  smaller  elssiK 
W.  H.  Owens,  02,  Saliabury  Boad,  Cardiff,  wu  the  w* 
successful. 

MiSCXLLAlfEOUB. 

For  the  best  hand  bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  Hr.Jcfep 
€rossling,  Penarth  Nurseries,  was  placed  fiist;  Mr.  ^ 
Treseder  was  second,  but  in  our  opinion  he  should  hsnb^ 
flrst;  Messrs.  Ellis  and -Son,  Westfleld  Nurseries, Ouoi. 
third.  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son,  Cowbridge  PuMd,  Csrdiff.M 
the  best  cross  of  Chrysanthemums.  Mr.  W.  "~ 
Albany  Boad,  Cardiff,  the  best  wreath— a 
display. 

The  class  for  a  bridal  bouquet  produced  keen  coDpe(iu>^ 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  with  a  charming  arrangement  of  Ordsai 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  secured  the  coveted  position ;  v 
W.  Baggesen  following.  ^ 

Nun-competitive  exhibits  were  numerous,  and  added saa 
to  the  interest  of  the  show.  Gold  medals  were  awardaiw 
Mr.  John  Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nursery,  Bassaleg.  >'e«po)V 
for  a  magnificent  display  of  hardy  fruit ;  especisllj  floe  »« 
the  Apples  and  Pears.  To  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  ssd  w 
Cheltenham,  for  an  attractive  exhibit  of  Orchids,  and  to  v- 
W.  Treseder  for  a  collection  of  Dahlias  and  Roses. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J- '** 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  for  seedling  Japanese  CtiiTv- 
themum  Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  a  pure  white-flowered  ^^^ 
exceptionally  long  drooping  fiorets,  most  gracefni  snddHtuia 
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trta  uBong  whites ;  and  to  Marie  da  Crot,  a  bold  handsome 
lower  with  long  flat  florets,  siraw  white  on  the  outer  deep- 
soing  to  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW, 
m  annual  exhibitioh  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
}oonUes  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  last  in  the  Blngley  Hall,  and, 
Jthoogh  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  blooms 
lad  been  better,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  grand  display  of 
iroduce.  The  disposal  of  the  exhibits  produced  a  better 
ffect  than  in  previous  years.  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  sen.,  and  Mr. 
.  Hughes,  juD.,  the  secretaries,  deserve  unstinted  praise  for 
heir  arranfemeuts. 

Plants. 

Nine  large  flowering  Chrysanthemums.— First,  B.  Mar 
loean,  Esq.,  Kdgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  Brasier),  Alfred 
alter  and  Mme.  Ferlat  being  the  best ;  second,  0.  Cadbury, 
tMi.,  Northfleld  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Meldrum) ;  third,  J.  A. 
Cenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Cryer). 

Six  large  flowering  plants,  Japanese  excluded.— First,  O. 
Mbory,  Esq..  with  Lady  Isobel  and  Lord  Alcester  as  the 
est ;  second.  E.  Martineau,  Esq. 

Ooe  Japanese  Chrysanlhemum  plant— First,  G.  (^adbory, 
bq.,  with  a  splendidly  flowered  plant  of  Charles  Davis ; 
eeond.  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  with  (Lionel  Smith;  third, 
.  A  Kenrlck.  Esq. 

Six  Japanese  (disslmilarX-Fint,  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  with 
riviand  Morel,  J  Thorpe,  Jun.,  and  Colonel  Smith  (excel- 
BDt);  second.  J.  A.  Kenrlck,  Esq. 

Three  Japanese. —First,  E.  Martineau,  Esq.,  W.  Cursham  ! 


One  vase  esch  of  eiffht  distinct  varieties,  Ave  blooms  in  a 
vase.— First,  Colonel  Beech,  (k)ventry  (eardener,  Mr.  £.  J. 
Brooks),  with  a  splendid  exhibit,  F.  S.  Vallls.  Mrs.  O.  Mile- 
ham,  and  W.  R.  Church  being  flne ;  second,  Leamington 
Nurserymen  and  Florists.  Limited,  Leamington,  with  well- 
formed  blooms:  third.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle 
Gardens;  fourth,  G  H.  Hadfleld,  Esq.,  K'>ss  (gardener,  ^Mr. 
J.  Rick).    There  were  several  more  entries. 

One  vase  each  of  four  Japanese  varieties.— First,  Mrs. 
Martin,  Edsbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  W.  Davis);  second, 
E.  Horton,  £•<].,  Walsall  (gardener,  Mr.  S.  Horton.) 

One  vase  each  of  two  Japanese  varieties.— First,  R.  Barnes, 
Esq.,  Malvern,  with  splendid  Le  Grand  Dragon  and 
Australie;  second,  £.  Horton,  Esq.,  Walsall;  third,  Mrs. 
Armfleld,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Batchelor).  There 
were  several  more  entries. 

One  vase  of  a  pink  Japanese.— First,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hindllp.  Droltwich  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Crooks),  with  grand 
Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli ;  second,  £.  Horton,  Esq.,  Walsall ; 
third,  Mrs.  Martin,  Erdington.  There  were  numeroua  other 
entries. 

One  vase  of  any  Japanese.— First,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq., 
Umberslade  (gardener,  Mr.  Pritchard),  with  very  flne  W.  R. 
Church  ;  second,  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindllp,  with  the  same 
variety ;  third,  L.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Moaeley  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Bird). 

One  vase  of  white  Japanese.— First.  A.  Beaton,  Esq., 
Handsworth  (gardener  Mr.  F.  Biddle),  with  Mme.  G.  Henry  ; 
second,  A.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Acock's  Green,  with  Nellie  Pockett ; 
third,  the  Dowager  Lady  HIndlip. 

One  vase  of  yellow  Japanese.— First,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Hindllp  (gardener  Mr.  Crooks),  with  splendid  deep-coloured 


PRIZE  GROUP   OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  THE  BAKEWKLL  SHOW. 

(ThiM  group  wai  ihovm  by  Mr,  W.  Keetley,  gardener  to  Stanley  Ornie^  Eaq.,  Granby,  Bakewell,  Derbpfhire,  at  the 

Chryganthemum  ihow  held  at  Bakeuell,  November,  VJO^ ;  it  ipa9  atoaraed  Jirgt  pnze  and  a  SUver  Challenge 

Cup.    Our  Uitutration  is/rom  a  photograph  by  Mr».  Stanley  Onne.) 


ud  Mrs.  J.  Eltaon  being  splendid;  second,  G.  Cadbury, 
K*q. ;  third,  J.  A.  Kenrlck,  Esq. 

One  large  flowering  (Japanese  excluded)— G.  Cadbury, 
«q.,  the  only  exhibitor,  was  given  a  first  prize  for  Mme. 
I^erlat. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  Ferns  and 
tolisw  plants.— First,  G.  Cadbury,  E*q.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mel- 
flrum),  with  a  somewhat    compact  group   of   well-grown 

J iSQU  bearing  veiy  good  blo«imtf  ;  second,  A.  H.  Gril^ths, 
«!•.  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Kelland),  with  smaller 
biooim,  hat  a  rather  more  pleasing  nrrangement ;  third,  A. 
tUrke,  B*q.,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Eason). 

Orottpof  Chrysanthemums  (quality  of  bbioro,  variety,  and 
gperal  effect  to  be  considered).— First,  J.  H.  Kenrlck.  E«<i., 
»igbuton  (sardener.  Mr.  J.  MacDonald),  with  a  magnificent 
oteplay  of  plants  bearing  fine  blooms.  The  group  wa«  l)oldly 
yet  informally  arranged,  and  was  mont  effective ;  J.  Whit- 

I  k  ^^  ^'^■•Jcy  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Thomson),  was  second, 
Jilo  a  less  effective  group,  though  still  very  good,  and  J.  A. 
J^enrlck,  Eiq.,  Edgbaston  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  was 
tuira. 

J.  Vask  Classes. 

one  vase  each  of  four  Japanese  varieties— First,  Colonel 
Jf«cn,  Coventry  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks),  with  lovely 
moomiof  F.  8  Vallls,  Guy  Hamilton,  Mrs.  P.  Radaelli.  and 
J-:-r  ^^^^^\  second,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Eiq.,  Umberslade 
^•roener  Mr.  T.  Pritchard),  W.  R.  Church  beina  the 
2J^:  third,  0.  H.  Hadfleld,  Ewi.,  Ross  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 


F.  S.  Vallls;  second,  R.  Barnev,  £&(<.,  Malvern,  with  M. 
Louis  Remy  ;  third,  A.  Heaton,  Esq.,  Hanasworth. 

Cut  BLOOMg. 

Eighteen  incurved  blooms.— First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre, 
Elvaston  Hall  Gardens,  with  a  flne  lot.  Mme.  Ferlat,  C.  H. 
CurtliV  Topaze  Orientale,  and  Perle  Dauphinoise  were  the 
best;  second.  Sir  A.  Henderson,  M.P.,  Faringdon  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin),  with  rather  smaller  blooms,  though  of 
excellent  form. 

Eighteen  Japanese.— First,  Colonel  Beech,  Ck)ventry 
(scardener,  Mr.  £.  J.  Brooks),  with  somewhat  loose  blooms. 
Mme.  J.  Henry,  Henry  Stowe,  Guv  Hamilton,  and  Ethel 
FItzroy  were  of  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  gardener 
to  Lady  Hindlip,  Droltwich,  with  good  blooms,  particularly 
of  Miss  M.  Ware  and  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli;  third,  the 
Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Limited. 

Twelve  incurved.— First,  Mr.  C.  Crooks,  Droltwich,  with 
very  got>d  C.  H.  Curtis,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Mme.  Ferlat, 
thouKh  none  were  of  unusual  quality ;  second,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Bastin,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Henderson,  Faringdon,  with 
rather  small,  well-formed  blooms;  third,  W.  Manning, 
Esq.,  Dudley. 

Twelve  blooms  (six  incurved,  six  Japanese),  to  be  grown 
wlihlu  six  miles  of  Birmingham.— First,  Airs.  Martin, 
Erdington  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  VV.  Davia) ;  second,  T.  W. 
Pisrpjtt,  E^q.,  Moseley  :  third,  £.  Martineau,  Esq. 

Twelve  Japanese.— First,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  sardener  to  C.  A- 
Smith-Ryland,  Esq  ,  Barford  Hill,  with  Mrs.  G.  Mileham 


Lady  Esther,  and  W.  R.  Church  as  the  best ;  second,  W. 
Manning,  Esq.,  Dudley ;  third,  H.  Needham,  Esq.,  Gravelly 

Hill. 

Twelve  specimen  blooms  on  long  stems  with  any  foliage. — 
First,  R.  Barnes.  Esq.,  Malvern,  with  an  attractive  exhibit; 
second,  Mr.  J.  V.  MacDonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick, 
Esq.,  with  good  blooms;  third,  Mr.  R.  Bullock,  gardener  to 
T.  W.  Piggott,  Esq.,  Moseley.  There  were  several  other 
exhibits. 

Twenty-four  blooms  (twelve  Japanese,  twelve  incurved).— 
First,  Mr.  MacDonald,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Edgbaston,  with  good  blooms,  especially  of  Matthew  Smith, 
Mme.  Cadbury,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Mme.  Ferlat; 
second,  Mr.  T.  W.  Davis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Martin,  Erdington. 

Twelve  blooms  (six  Incurved,  six  Japanese),  to  be  grown 
within  four  miles  of  Bl  roingham.— First,  Mr.  J.  Eaaon, 
gardener  to  A.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Edgbaston ;  second.  Mr.  O. 
Palmer,  gardener  to  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Edgbaston  ;  third,  Mr. 
G.  Bedford,  gardener  to  K  J.  Byrne,  Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill. 

Dinner-Uble  decoration.  —  First,  H.  Woolman,  Baq., 
Acock's  Green,  with  an  arrangement  of  bronze  Source  d'Or  ; 
second,  the  Leamington  Nurserymen  and  Florists,  Limited, 
Leamington,  who  uaed  bronze-yellow  flowers  ;  third,  Mr. 
C.  Thomas,  gardener  to  G.  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  Handsworth. 
There  were  nine  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Frutt. 

Collection  of  British-grown  fruit— First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Good- 
acre,  Elvaston  Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  with  a  very  handsome 
display  of  highly  coloured  fruit.  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Groa  Colmar,  and  Barbarossa;  Pears  Doyennd  dn 
(^mice,  Beurr^  Fouqueray,  and  Marie  Louise ;  Apples  Twenty 
Ounce,  Ck>x's  Orange  Pippin.  Allington  Pippin,  and  Peach 
Golden  Eagle  were  all  excellent.  Mr.  J.  Read,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park,  was  given  third 
prize.  Gros  Colmar  and  Alicante  Grapes  were  very  good, 
but  the  hardy  froita  were  small.  There  were  no  more 
exhibits  in  thU  class. 

Grapes,  six  bunches.— First,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ckxxlacre.  Elvaaton 
Castle  Gardens,  with  very  good  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Barbarossa,  and  Alicante ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  F.  Need,  Malvern,  with  large  Diamond  Jubilee,  Groa 
Colmar,  Ac. 

Black  Grapes,  three  bunches.— First,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  with 
excellent  Groe  Colmar  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  gardener  to 
the  RIffht  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P.,  Hemel  Hempstead; 
third,  Mr.  Goodacre. 

White  Grapes,  three  bunches.— First,  Mr.  Goodacre,  with 
well  finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria.    No  more  exhibitors. 

White  Grapes,  two  bunches.— First,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  Malvern, 
with  Lady  Hutt ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Rick,  with  White  Queen  ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Folkes,  with  Golden  Queen. 

Black  Grapes,  two  varieties  (local).  —  First,  Mr.  C. 
Batchelor,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Armsfield,  Edgbaston  ;  second, 
Mr.  T.  W.  Davis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Martin,  Erdington. 

Culinary  Apples,  six  dishes.  —  First,  Mr.  G.  Crooks, 
Droltwich,  with  very  good  Peassood's,  Emperor  Alexander, 
<&c.  ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Jones,  Barford  Hill  Gardens,  with 
Warner's  King  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  the  best. 

Dessert  Apples,  six  dishes.— First,  Mr.  J.  Rick,  gardener 
to  G.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq.,  Ross;  second,  Mr.  C.  Crooks; 
third,  Mr.  R.  Jones. 

Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamen  were  well  and  largely 
hhown. 

VEOBTAfiLES. 

Collection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Webb  and 
Suns).— First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gaidener  to  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  Onions  Ailsa  Craig  beinv  very  flne ,  Mr.  G.  Neal, 
icardener  to  P.  Southby,  £4q..  Bampton,  was  second  ;  W. 
Pemberton,  Esq.,  Walsall,  wan  thitd  ;  and  Mr.  Bastin,  Busoot 
Park  Gardens,  fourth.    There  were  numerous  other  entries. 

Ck>]lection  of  vegeUbles  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
**ons).— First,  Mr.  W.  Leith,  gardener  to  Colonel  P.  R. 
.MIddleton,  Ross;  second,  Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
DeiinUon,  Little  Gaddesden;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin, 
Furlugdon. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  gave 
prizes  in  many  classes  for  dishes  of  Cauliflowers,  Savoy 
Cabbage,  Red  Cabbage,  Carrots,  Leeks,  Onions,  <ftc.  Mr. 
Sydenham  offered  a  £,\h  silver  challenge  bowl  to  the  winner 
of  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  above  classes,  and 
if  won  three  times  the  bowl  becomes  the  exhibitor's  property. 
The  winner  of  the  bowl  was  Mr.  Horspool,  Old  Chirk 
Gardens,  Ruabon,  who  gained  32  points.  Mr.  Folkea 
had  29  poiuu,  and  Mr.  Read  26  points. 

The  local  cup  offered  by  Mr.  W.  Sydenham  was  won  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Marrian,  Olton,  with  S3  poinU,  Mr.  Haytree  of 
Solihull  having  32  points. 

(\illection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co., 
Solihull) —First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens ; 
i^econd,  Mr.  C.  Haynes,  gardener  to  W.  E.  Alston,  Esq., 
Elmdon  Hall ;  third,  Mr  J.  Read,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Burton-on -Trent ;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  Wright, 
gardener  to  W.  Waldron,  Esq.,  Kingswinford. 

Collection  of  vegeUbles  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Co.,  Spark  Hill).— First,  Mr.  Beckett,  with  a  fine  display. 
PoUto  Up-to-date  was  very  good  ;  second,  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark, 
gardener  to  Maik  Firth,  Esq.,  Leicester ;  third,  Mf.  G.  Neal, 
gardener  to  P.  Southby,  Esq.,  Bampton;  fourth,  Mr.  H. 
Folkes,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsey,  M.P., 
Hemel  Hempstead. 

(k)llection  of  vegetables  (prizes  by  Messrs.  Richard  Smith 
and  Co.).— First,  Mr.  E.  Beckett;  second,  R.  A.  Horapool, 
Esq.,  Ruabon. 

NoN-coMPETiTi^^  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley.  Stourbridge,  showed  a 
collection  of  Potatoes  In  many  gooa  sorta,  such  as  Webb's 
Improved  Magnum  Bonum,  EvergixKi,  Snowdrop,  and  others. 
Displays  of  PoUtoes  were  arranged  on  either  side  of  » 
splendid  lot  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  B.  Turnford 
Hall  and  Cyclamen. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Limited.  Hereford  had  an 
admirable  display  of  hardy  fruit.  Apples  cniefiy.  Among  the 
best  dishes  were  Stirling  Cast  e,  Cellini,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
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Warner's  King,  Tom  Putt,  King  of  the  Pippin*,  Adam'i 
Pearmaln,  King  of  Tompkin'a  County,  Ac.  Pear  Pitmatton 
Dnohen  was  very  fine.  The  table  was  tastefully  decorated 
with  small  Palms,  Virginian  Creeper,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon.,  showed  hardy 
fruit  extensively ;  some  of  the  beat  dishes  of  Apples  were 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Allington  Pippin,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Wellington ;  and  Pears  CatllTac,  Uvedale's  St.  Oermaln,  and 
Easter  Beurr^.  This  collection  of  fruit  was  an  imposing  one, 
and  arranged  with  good  effect. 

Messrs.  Kichard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  had  some 
excellent  dishes  of  Apples  on  view.  Wamei's  King  was 
particularly  so.  Ecklinville,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  and 
Tyler's  Kernel  were  others  very  good.  Pears  Benrrd  Superfln, 
Alexandre  Lucas,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  and  Durondeau 
were  also  fine. 

Mrs.  Whitehouse,  48,  Tindall  Street,  Balsall  Heath,  showed 
a  collection  of  cut  Chrysanthemums. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Bxmouth,  Devon,  showed  some  fine 
large  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  and  bunches  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Carnations,  too,  were  included  in  this  dis- 
play, which  was  a  very  bright  one.  Among  the  Chrvsan- 
themums  Exmouth  Eival,  Wilfred  H.  Godfrey,  Colonel 
Weatherall,  Britannia,  and  F.  S.  Vallis  were  particularly 
good.  Of  Carnations,  Waverley  (salmon),  Queen  of  Pinks, 
and  (General  Roosevelt  (dark  crimson)  were  very  good.  The 
Godfrey  Calla,  a  large,  pure  white  form,  was  well  shown 
toa 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  Surrey,  showed  a  table 
of  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  that  included  many  choice 
single  and  other  varieties.  Among  the  large  blooms  were 
T.  C.  Brock,  Bessie  Godfrey,  W.  A.  Etberington,  W.  Duck- 
bam,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  and  other  good  ones. 

The  Vineries,  Limitea,  Acock's  Green,  Birmingham,  had  a 
well-arranged  group  of  outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  among 
which  a  yellow  variety  called  La  Pluie  d'Or  was  very  con- 
spicuous. The  plants  were  finely  flowered,  and  the  colours 
nicely  arransed. 

Messrs.  Clibran  and  Sons,  Altrincham,  exhibited  a  group 
of  handsome  Celosias  and  cut  Chrysanthemums  in  variety, 
^e  latter  included  large-flowered  sorts  as  well  as  decorative 
varieties.  Among  the  singles  were  Emily  Clibran  (pretty 
red-bronze),  Miss  Crissy  (deep  red),  Ladysmith  (rosy  pink), 
Bronze  Mary  Anderson,  and  Mrs.  B.  Fletcher  (white),  all  very 
pretty. 

Messrs.  Pewtress  Brothers,  Tillington,  near  Hereford, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  arranged  with  suitable 
decfMration  upon  a  table. 

Messrs.  Yates  and  Sons.  Old  Square,  Birmingham,  showed 
a  good  exhibit  of  Tegetaoles  that  included  well-developed 
Cauliflower,  AUsa  Craig  and  Prizetaker  Onions,  White 
Turnip,  ^. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Thompson,  Handsworth,  showed  a  collection  of 
succulent  plants,  Ousti,  Ac. 

Mr.  J.  Austin,  Sparkbrook,  exhibited  a  small  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  many  of  the  best  sorts. 

A  magnificent  and  finely  arranged  group  of  miscellaneous 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  was  exhibited  from  the  Highburv 
Gardens  by  Mr.  J.  Deacon,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  J  oseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Tumford 
Hall  contributed  largely  to  the  display,  while  such  plants  as 
Lilium  Harrisii,  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety.  Cyclamen, 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  together  with  suitable  greenery, 
combined  to  make  this  display  one  of  the  most  effective 
In  the  show. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  and  Sons,  Limited,  Bagshot,  Surrey, 
showed  a  group  of  finely  grown  hardy  shrubs  and  conifers. 
Particularly  good  were  Sciadopitys  verticillata,  Cednis  atlan- 
tica  glauca,  Thuya  Lobbi  zebrina,  standard  Hollies,  and 
Fortugal  Laurels  and  Juniperus  japonica  aurea. 

Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  also  had  a 
notable  group  of  hardy  shrubs,  among  which  were  such  good 
things  as  Picea  pinsapo  glauca.  Thuya  Lobbi  aurea,  and 
Eleagnus  aurea  variegata. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  also  had  a  group  of  shrubs, 
as  well  as  a  bright  display  of  Carnations. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Spark  Hill  Nurseries,  showed 
Chinese  Primulas  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  green- 
house plants. 

The  Vineries,  Limited,  Acock's  Green,  sent  a  display  of 
leaf  skeletons. 

Messrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Olton,  showed  a  splendid  lot  of 
crosses  and  bouquets,  and  vases  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  DeveriU  and  Co.,  Banbury,  sent  a  brilliant  lot  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Messrs.  W.  B.  Child  and  Co.  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert  showed 
collections  of  hardy  omamenUl  shrubs. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  showed  a  group  of  shrubs  and 
hardy  perennials. 

From  the  Worcestershire  County  Council's  Experimental 
Garden  at  Droitwich,  Mr.  Udale  showed  dried  fruits  and  an 
object-lesson  in  the  use  of  manures. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  great  autumn  festival  of  this  special  society  was  held 
for  the  first  time  in  the  south  transept  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  the  accommodation  there  provided  enabled  the 
executive  of  the  society  to  create  a  show  of  wonderful 
interest.  Contrasted  with  the  want  of  light  and  cleanli- 
ness of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  the  present  quarters  of  the 
exhibition  compared  most  favourably,  and  everyone  was 
ready  to  admit  that  so  far  as  the  actual  place  of  exhibition 
is  concerned  the  Crystal  Palace  is  ideal.  The  competition 
in  the  respective  classes  was  not  as  keen  as  usual,  but  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  season,  which  has  caused  many 
collections  of  blooms  to  damp,  to  the  diflSculty  of  access 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  to  the  new  charge 
of  an  entrance  fee  in  all  classes.  The  show,  as  a  whole, 
was  very  fine  indeed,  and  the  quality  in  many  classes  was 
superb. 

The  great  vase  class  is  the  chief  competition  at  these 
meetings,  but  this  year  there  were  only  two  exhibitors.  A 
magnificent  lot  of  blooms  secured  leading  honours  for  Mr 
Charles  Beckett,  gardener  to    Sir  W.  G.  Pearce,  Bart.' 


Chilton  Lodge,  Hungerford.  The  finish  of  the  blooms  was 
superb,  and  they  represented  the  highest  cultural  skill. 
The  best  varieties  were  Mr.  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  General  Hutton.  Mrs.  Barklay,  Mme.  C. 
Naglemakers,  J.  R.  Upton,  and  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli.  Mr. 
R.  Kenyon,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Twentyman,  Monkhouse, 
Woodford  Green,  was  a  good  second,  having  large  well- 
finished  blooms  of  good  colour  and  capital  form.  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Lord  Ludlow  were  three  of 
his  best  sorts. 

The  only  exhibit  from  the  afilllated  societies  came  from 
the  Epsom  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  Mr.  G. 
Hunt  being  responsible  for  all  the  blooms,  i.e.,  twenty-four 
Incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct.  The  Japanese 
blooms  were  nice  and  even,  though  not  over  large,  and  the 
incurved  blooms  were  less  even  than  usual. 

The  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  made  a  fine  display,  and  there 
was  not  much  difference  between  them.  First  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  Tate,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  who  showed  well.  Superb  were  the  blooms 
of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Guy  Hamilton,  General 
Hutton,  Mrs.  Barklay,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis,  and  Lord  Ludlow  ; 
Mr.  Kenyon  was  an  uncomforubly  close  second  ;  third,  Mr. 
A.  Jefferles,  gardener  to  Mr.  John  Balfour,  Moor  Hall, 
Harlow,  Essex.  This  exhibit  was  very  bright  and  clean, 
but  somewhat  poor  in  places. 

For  Mr.  W.  j.  Godfrey's  prizes  for  thirty  blooms  in  ten 
varieties  of  Japanese  sorts  sent  out  from  his  nurseries,  there 
were  two  competitors.  Mr.  Kenyon  was  placed  first  with  a 
heavy  lot  of  highly-coloured  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  Jefferies, 
with  a  much  smaller  series. 

The  class  for  twenty -four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  is 
always  briskly  competed,  and  on  this  occasion  there  were 
six  individual  displays.  The  premier  position  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Jefferies,  who  had  a  very  even  lot  of  blooms  of  good 
form  and  colour ;  the  veteran  Mr.  W.  Mease,  was  placed 
second  with  clean  though  rather  smaller  blooms ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Lock,  gardener  to  Mr.  Justice  Swinfeo-Eady,  Oatlands 
Lodge,  Weybridge,  third,  many  of  his  blooms  being  veij 
handsome.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geoi^e 
Hewitt,  gardener  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Green,  Theydon  Grove, 
Epping. 

Seven  entries  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  were 
in  evidence,  Mr.  Hewitt  taking  premier  honours  with  a  fine 
set,  although  in  some  cases  rather  shallow  in  build  ;  second, 
Mr.  George  Halsey,  gardener  to  Mr.  Jeremiah  Lyon,  J.P., 
Biddings  Court,  Caterham  Valley,  who  ran  the  first  prize- 
winner very  closely;  third,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Bowles,  M.P.,  Forty  Hall,  Enfield. 

The  class  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  white,  one 
variety  only,  found  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  York  Road, 
Hitchin,  leading  with  fine  blooms  of  The  Princess ;  second, 
Mr.  G.  A.  King,  gardener  to  Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  East 
Finchley,  for  Nellie  Pockett ;  and  third,  Mr.  (George  Wilson, 
gardener  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Powell,  Rose  Dene,  Christchurch 
Avenue,  Brondesbury  Park,  N.W.,  with  Guy  Hamilton. 

For  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  yellow,  one  variety 
only,  Mr.  Jefferies  was  first  with  six  msgnlficent  blooms  of 
J.  R.  Upton  ;  Mr.  Mease  was  second  with  superb  blooms  of 
F.  S.  Vallis ;  fourth,  Mr.  A.  King  for  Le  Grand  Dragon. 

For  a  vase  of  six  blooms,  Japanese,  any  colour  but  white 
and  yellow,  Mr.  Prudden-Clark  was  first  with  neat  blooms 
of  Mrs.  George  Mileham  ;  second,  Mr.  George  Halsey,  with 
heavy  blooms  of  the  same  variety  as  the  first-named  ;  third, 
Mr.  Jefferies,  for  handsome  blooms  of  Edwin  Molyneuz. 

The  four  exhibits  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  incurved 
blooms,  distinct,  made  a  fine  show  of  the  Chinese  type  of 
the  flower.  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey, 
Fetchsm  Park,  Leatherhead,  for  the  sixth  time  in  succession 
secured  first  prize  and  the  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  with  very 
large,  remarkably  well-finished  blooms  of  high  quality. 
Charles  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey,  Frank  Hammond, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Robert  Pet  field,  George  Haigh,  and  lalene 
were  of  the  best.  Mr.  Mease  was  necond  with  a  good  though 
rather  uneven  set' of  blooms,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  R.  C.  King- 
ston, and  Lady  Isabel  being  his  best.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  trardener 
to  Mr.  Pantia  Ralli,  Ashstead  Park,  Epsom,  was  third  with 
a  nice  exhibit. 

For  the  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  ^foncur 
for  six  vases  of  incurved  blooms,  in  six  distinct  varieties, 
there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  Higgs  here  again  ssserted  his 
superiority  by  taking  first  prize  with  a  magnificent  series  of 
vases.  The  blooms  were  large,  globular,  and  splendidly 
dressed,  showing  the  highest  cultural  skill— Nellie  Soutbam, 
Charles  B.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey.  Duchess  of  Fife, 
Hanwell  Glory,  and  Lady  Isabel.  Mr.  Hunt  was  place<i 
second,  also  with  a  nice  lot  of  blooms,  but  of  less  quality 
than  the  leader;  third,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bastin,  who  closely 
followed  the  last-named.. 

Of  the  three  entrants  in  the  class  for  twelve  incurved, 
distinct,  Mr.  Bastin  was  a  good  first  with  beautifully  finished 
blooms  of  good  size. 

The  class  for  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  incurved  is 
always  an  interesting  feature,  the  five  exhiblu  on  this 
occasion  being  very  pretty.  Six  grand  C.  H.  Curtis  secured 
first  prize  for  Mr.  C.  Lane,  gardener  to  Mr.  £.  H.  Coles, 
Burntwood,  Caterham ;  second,  unnamed  ;  third,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Jolllffe,  Fern  Bank,  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  large-flowered  Anemone 
blooms,  there  were  three  entries,  Mr. Charles  Brown,  gardener 
to  Mr.  R.  Henty,  Langley  House,  Abbot's  Lansley.  Herts, 
being  first,  Le  Chalonaise,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  John  Buuyan, 
M.  Cbas.  Lebocqz,  and  Lady  Margaret  being  his  best ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Barrance,  gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Taylor,  Hadley 
Bourne,  Barnet ;  third,  Mr.  A.  C.  Horion.  gardener  to  Mr. 
U.  H.  Flatten,  Harwood  Hall,  ITpminster,  Essex. 

For  twelve  large-flowered  Anemones,  staged  six  blooms 
each  in  two  vases,  Mr.  Barrance  was  placed  in  the  premier 
position  with  some  pretty  blooms,  Mr.  Charles  Brown 
following  very  closely. 

For  twelve  large-flowered  Japanese  Anemones,  distinct,  six 
blooms  in  each  vase,  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton  was  a  good  first  with 
large  blooms,  splendidly  developed  ;  second,  Mr.  Brown, 
with  a  nice  series  ;  third,  Mr.  Barrance. 


For  nine  varieties  of  Pompons,  six  blooms  of  esdi  vsiiety 
distinct,  arranged  In  vases,  there  were  three  cspltsl  a- 
hibiU.  First,  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  with  a  grand  lotiet  «p  in 
bold  and  handsome  bunches;  second,  Mr.  T.  Ckrvsr 
gardener  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Meissner,  Aldenholme,  Wejbridig^ 
who  followed  closely,  and  Mr.  George  A.  King  apoorthinl. 

For  six  bunches  of  Anemone  Pompons,  six  blooms  io  each 
bunch,  distinct,  Mr.  Brown  was  again  first  withachsnsiM 
lot.  Mr.  Barrance  was  a  very  good  second,  Mr.  Astie  io  Ui 
display  being  very  fine. 

In  the  class  for  six  varieties  of  singles,  six  blooms  in  csch 
vase,  distinct,  there  were  three  entries,  and  very  fine  Mm 
were.  Mr.  A.  Dear,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Jordan,  Hill  Ho^ 
Palmer's  Green,  was  a  srand  first,  with  large  and  haodsoai 
blooms.  A  good  seconof  was  forthcoming  in  Mr.  H.  Bcdda, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  W.  Bird,  Manor  House,  West  Wicklaa, 
who  staged  finely ;  third,  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  ganlener  to  Mr. 
J.  Courtenay,  The  Whim,  Weybridge. 

Floral  Dboorations. 

The  four  contestanta  for  three  epergnes,  arranged  vitb 
Clirysanthemums  and  appropriate  foliage  for  deeocsUri 
effect,  made  an  attractive  display.  Miss  C.  B.  Cole,  Hit 
Vineyards,  Fellham,  was  placed  first.  Mr.  D.  B.  Cnss, 
Highgate.  N.,  was  second  with  a  pleaaing  arrangement  Tfa» 
third  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Mary  H.  J.  Anstej,  Waa 
Norwood. 

For  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety  only,  Uw 
decorative  effect,  Mr.  W.  Burrell,  gardener  tu  Hn.  R. 
Thornton,  The  Hoo,  Sydenham  Hill,  was  deservedly  plaosd 
first ;  second,  Mr.  George  King. 

Reflexed  blooms  were  represented  by  two  exhibits,  sidk 
of  twelve  blooms  in  a  vase.  Mr.  Charles  Brown  was  plsoed 
first,  and  Mr.  Barrance  second. 

Hairy-petalled  Japanese  in  vases,  six  blo(»ns  in  esdi,  hsd 
but  one  represenUtive,  and  this  was  a  poor  lot,  and  csm 
from  Mr.  Jolllffe,  who  was  awarded  third  prize. 

Thb  Percy  Watkrbr  Challxsqb  Cvn. 

The  first  class  is  open  to  amateur  gardeners  who  osplar 
no  paid  assistants.  The  class  is  for  a  table  6  feet  by  S  m^ 
on  which  is  to  be  displayed  the  different  types  of  the  deco- 
rative Chrysanthemum.  There  were  four  competitois,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane  being  first.  Mr.  Crane  now  wins  ine  cap  ost- 
right,  having  won  the  same  last  year.  Second  prise  vu  vos 
by  Mr.  P.  L.  Johnson,  North  GaU,  Bishop's  StorUoid. 

The  cup  awarded  to  ladies  for  a  similar  class  wu  wob  br 
Miss  Mary  H.  J.  Anstey,  who  really  made  a  table  deoon- 
tion,  and  represented  but  two  types  of  the  flower  osly. 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  the  winner  of  last  year,  was  placed  anosd. 

Miss  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Suasex,  again  excelled  isi 

gorgeous  circular  group  of  Chryaanthemums,  all  types  of  tk 
ower  being  well  displayed.  Vases  of  specimeu  bloonitf 
high  quality,  pleasingly  interspersed  with  Crotons,  Pkki^ 
and  other  foliage  plants,  made  a  fine  effect,  and  esslly  «■ 
first  prize  for  this  well-known  grower.  A  truly  noble  gnv 
won  second  prize  for  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Kue^ 
Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  whoae  display  wsiom 
of  this  firm's  best  efforts. 

Plants. 
There  was  but  one  exhibit  in  the  class  for  six  bQih-tnioc^ 
specimens,  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  well  deserving  (h» 
first  prize  awarded  to  him.  The  plants  were  spleodidly 
grown,  each  one  bearing  grand  blooms,  large  and  full.  Kdlie 
Pockett,  Phoebus,  Souvenir  de  Petite  Amie,  and  Jotio 
Shrimpton.  The  same  grower  was  first  for  a  single spccraes 
with  a  well-grown  plant  of  Amy  EnsoU. 

MiSCELLANEOCS  EXHIBIT& 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  wooslsif^ 
gold  medal  for  a  superb  table  of  cat  Chrysantbemomi,  is 
which  new  and  old  sorts  of  all  types  were  grandly  repR- 
sented.  Mrs.  J.  Dunn  is  a  grand  new  Japanese  white  kck 
and  this  was  certificated,    llie  singles  were  also  ezcellest 

Messrs.  J.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  hsd  a  \tm 
group  of  Roses  in  pou,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Cyclamen,  td 
foliage  plants  pleasingly  disposed,  for  which  they  vn 
awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Messrs.  T.  Rochford  and  Sons,  Limited,  Broxboune,  ridt^ 
merited  the  gold  medal  for  their  beautiful  display  of  reiu^ 
Lilies,  all  fiowering  profusely,  and  rendering  the  airpregM' 
with  their  perfume.    Azalea  Mollis  was  also  done  well. 

Hobbies  Limited,  Dereham,  put  up  a  huge  table  of  ipd- 
men  Chrysanthemums,  Tea-scented  Roses  in  sprayi,  w 
double  zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  well  aa  decorative  CbrytsoiiK' 
mums,  for  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  had  one  of  their  ispcf^ 
groups  of  Cannas,  specimen  Chrysanthemums  of  ap-to-dtf* 
sorts,  decorative  varieties  also  playing  an  importaot  peit 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Tnrnford  Hall  Begonias  were  flsdy 
represented,  as  were  an  Immense  array  of  zonal  PelsigonisBi 
of  the  very  best  sorts.    Large  gold  medal.  ^ 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  secured  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  «" 
Son  for  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Tumford  Hsll,  s 
large  table  being  well  filled. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  hsd  m 
of  their  inimitable  displays  of  Begonias  of  single,  d<«BM> 
and  semi-double  forms.  This  was  a  most  attractife  fesioit 
and  well  merited  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  it. 

From  Mr.  John  Russell,  Brentwood,  csme  a  ch*™** 
collection  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  a  welcome  feature  tJKJ 
were  amid  all  the  rich  colouring  of  the  flowers.   SilTer-gui 

^lessrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  capiul  coU^ 
tion  of  Apples,  quite  remarkable  for  the  present  yejf. 
They  were  representative,  of  good  colour,  and  a  fine  ■sop* 
Bunches  of  richly-coloured  shrubs  and  trees  were  plesiuigiy 
interspersed.    Silver-gilt  medal.  .  ,  ,    . 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey.  Exmouth,  secured  a  gold  hmhW  w  » 
grand  table  of  Chrysanthemums  In  a  cut  state,  in  »Wcli  w 
newer  sorU  played  an  Important  part.  Carnations  wov 
also  well  staged  by  this  exhibitor.  ^ 

Lawes  Horticultural  Manures  displayed  their  wares,  sso 
the  Ichthemlc  Guano,  by  Mr.  W.  Colchester,  also  »•*«  * 
display. 
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.  WUIUm  Cutbath  and  8oim,  Hlghgate,  and  Barnet, 
Herta,  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  alpine  and  bulboua  piaiiti, 
tofather  with  a  very  bright  amy  of  winter-flowering  Carna* 
tiona  and  Lobelia  tenulor,  and  rightly  merited  the  gold 
■Mdal  awarded.  From  the  aame  firm  came  a  grand  group  of 
retarded  Liliea  In  variety,  Salvlaa,  Begonias,  Splrnaa,  Ericas 
la  Tariety,  and  pleasing  foliage  plants. 

Gamafiooa  from  Mesars.  George  Boyea  and  Co.,  Leicester, 
were  very  good,  the  coloora  being  very  vivid  and  striking, 
and  their  effect  delightful.  A  ailver-gilt  medal  was  not  a 
too  generous  award. 

Mr.  J.  WUilama,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W.,  ezhlbiUd  his 
fietty  rustic  table  decorations,  which  were  much  admired. 

A  beautiful  table  of  Ericas,  set  up  by  Messrs.  Orego^  and 
Ivans,  Sldcup,  was  an  attractive  feature.  The  new  Heath 
(Erica  gracllia  nivalis)  on  this  sUnd  received  a  flrst-claaa 
esrtiflcate  from  the  floral  committee. 

The  classes  confined  to  amateurs  and  maiden  growers 
were  well  contested,  and  blooms  of  splendid  quality  were 
fraqoently  In  evidence.  Vegetables  in  competition  for  the 
splendid  series  of  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sona, 
Btoorbridge,  and  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham, 
lespectively,  were  a  flue  feature  of  this  great  show,  and 
the  visitors  showed  their  appreciation  of  all  they  saw  in 
these  displays  by  incessant  exclamations  of  surprise. 
Oxapea  were  well  shown,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
ikow  reflected  eoaaiderably  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Richard 
Haan,  who  waa  responsible  for  Its  disposition. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Orchid  Coiiiiittei. 
PU8BHT  :  H.  J.  Vettoh,  Esq.  (chairman),  Meiars.  J.  O'Brieni 
R  Ariiworth,  W.  H.  White.  W  H.  Young,  W  Boxall,  H.  J- 
Ghspoum,  T.  W.  Bond,  J  Charlesworth,  A.  A.  McBean, 
f.  W.  Ashton.  A.  Hislop,  J.  Colman,  O.  F.  Moore,  J. 
WeUesley,  W.  Cobb.  H.  Ballantlne,  and  W.  A.  Bilney. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons.  Limited,  had  a  very 
mtty  group,  in  which  were  some  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
Lslio^i^aUleya,  among  them  Digbyano-Triann  Vloletta 
laiendena.  domlniana  var.  Langleyensis,  Cattleya  Fabla,  and 
u  MantlnlL  The  group  also  included  C^prlpedium  inslgne 
flsaders  and  a  fine  example  of  C.  insigne  Harefleld  Hall 
vsr.   Silver  Flora  medal. 

M.  A  A.  Peeters,  Chausste  de  Forest,.  Brussels,  sent  some 
voy  fine  Cattleyas.  chiefly  hybrids,  raised  by  M.  Peeters, 
e  hardyana  alba  (Peetera*  var.),  C.  Peetersl,  C.  Fabla  var. 
MaiydeWavrinKC  UblaUalbaX  G.  aurea).  Lailio-Cattleya 
Bsoiy  Greenwood,  L.-C.  gracllia,  Cypripeidium  tonsum  X 
Vieeriannm  var.  Mine.  J.  Hye,  Odontoglossum  crispum  var. 
Inadsi,  and  other  good  things.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

.  Hugh  Low  and  (3o.  had  in  their  group  Cattleya 


■Mata  amealana,  almost  white,  with  a  faint  blush  mauve 
tlat  sod  rosy  mauve  lip ;  C.  dowiana,  and  dowiana  rosiu, 
aine  variety;  C.  lablau  glauca,  a  very  distinct  shade  of 
Uiish  grey ;  Laelio-Cattleya  King  Victor,  a  deep-coloured 
nriety ;  Cypripedium  Ajax  (poUettianum  X  lawrencianum), 
Oseidiam  Forbesll  splendens,  and  Oncidium  varicosum. 
aiver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons  showed  a  handsome  group,  chiefly 
^prlpediums,  comprising  a  large  num^>er  of  beautiful 
liybrids ;  C.  Niobe,  C.  Memoria  Moensli,  C.  Trinmphans,  a 
wyllne  var.  C.  Fred  Hardy,  C.  Chantinl  Lindeni,  C.  gigas 
■sgDlfleum.  and  C.  HitchinslK.  The  group  also  Included 
SMpe  good  Zygopetalums,  Leelio-Cattleyas,  and  other  choice 
Otdiida  Liello-Cattleya  luminosa  was  finely  shown.  Sliver 
Im  medaL 

^J.Bradahaw.  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gardener,  Mr. 
Jwfue  0.  Whitelegge),  sent  Cattleyas,  together  with  some 
■t  Oncidium  varicrjsum,  0.  Forbesi,  and  a  grand  Cymbidlum 
oesyanmn.  In  the  Cattleyas  the  original  form  of  lablata 
Aismesianaand  a  hybrid  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  were  very 
IMl.   Sliver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Bradford,  exhibited  a  group 
ti choice  things,  including  Lselio-Cattleya  luminosa.  Cattleya 
iMd  Rothschild,  Lnolio-Cattleya  bletchlevensis,  L.-C  Cappel, 
■uU,  deep  amber  flowers,  crimson  lip ;  Odontoglossum 
enipom  trlanoj-roaeum,  a  flue  rose-shaded  spotted  var. ;  0. 
aslUo-crispum,  pale  creamy-yellow,  beautifully  spotted; 
0  Hanynno  triumphans,  and  other  choice  sorts.  Silver 
neral  medal. 

J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
LKi  *  ^'*°<')»  ■bowed  an  extensive  gnmp,  chiefly  Cattleya 


■VMsta  varieties,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Cymbidlum  traeey 
■jAnn,  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  Vanda  ccerulea,  and 
jtbeis  well  displayed  among  Ferns,  Asparagus,  Ac.  Silver 
noia  medal. 

From  H.  G.Blschoffsheim,  Esq.,  Cattleyas  were  again  the 
lestiire.  C.  aurea  wu  in  fine  form,  and  there  were  Odonto- 
EJfWM,  Cypripedlums,  with  a  good  display  of  Cattleya 
■Wrts.   Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Frcit  Committeb. 
-,^»»Mjt:  George  Bunyard,  Eaq.  (chairman),   Messrs.  J. 
g«l,  8.  Mortimer,  H.  Esling,  A.  Dean,  J    Mclndoe,  G. 
5rnV  5-  M»^kham,  G.  Reynolds,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Une,  J. 
wmard,0.  Norman,  J.  H.  Veitch,  and  W.  Poupart. 

«ere  wu  little  before  this  committee,  and  the  only  award 
J3JJ*M  tor  an  unnamed  seedling  Melon  from  Captain 
SSJ™- .  Thi»  was  a  green -fleshed  variety  with  a  pale 
wsQ  rtin,  deep  flesh  of  Dne  flavour. 
im?'°« ^Z"®"'  ^«  Gardens,  Gunton  Park,  came  a  good 
gJJ«,  Norfolk  Beauty,  a  large,  rather  flat  fruit,  with  a 

iKi     T  •'^*"-    ^^  *<*<>^«**  »  promising  variety, 
iflu!!!!'?;  *»•  Ambrose  and  Son  again  showed  their  new  Grape 
■eiton  ConaUble  In  very  good  form. 
|J~"-  J'ojJPer,  Taber,  and  Co.  exhibited  a  long  white 


^StPSf  ^••h.  which  in  appearance  closely  resembled  the 
«17  Tornlps  we  get  from  Frince. 

ATO  only  other  exhibit  was  two  dishes  of  small  Apples. 

p,^.^.     ^        Floral  Comxittsb. 
liSSSi'  ^-J?-  ^'»y'   ^-  (chairman),   Messrs.   George 
jTnnS?'  9;,  T-   ^roery,   James    Walker.   Amos    Perry, 
j^jroninp,  William  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Charles 
"««m.  Charles  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  Charies  E.  Pearaon, 


Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  William  J. 
Jamea,  J.  W.  Borr,  Edward  Mawley,  R.  W.  Wallace,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts. 

From  Miss  Adamfcon,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gardener, 
Mr.  George  KelO,  came  a  very  fine  group  of  Palms,  Poinset- 
tias,  Begonias  of  the  Lorraine  section,  Crotons,  Dracscnas, 
and  other  serviceable  material  of  a  similar  nature.  Chry- 
santhemums, too,  were  finely  shown,  such  as  M.  GusUve 
Henry.  C.  H.  Curtis,  Phcebus,  Miu  A.  Byron,  white,  and  Mrs. 
Greentteld,  yellow.  These  latter,  inserted  in  a  setting  of 
Grotons.  were  very  attractive.  Many  graceful  Ferns  were 
also  used,  the  grouping  as  well  aa  the  merit  of  the  exhibits 
reflecting  considerable  credit  on  those  responsible.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  plants  were  grown  within  two  miles 
of  Charing  Cross.    Silver  Flora  medaL 

A  large  exhibit  of  cut  Chr>santhemums  came  from  Lady 
Plow  den,  Aston  Rowant  House,  Oxon  (gardener.  Mr.  Clarke). 
Some  of  the  best  thlDss  in  the  (group  were  the  cream  sport 
from  Nellie  Pockeit,  Loveliness,  yellow ;  Mrs.  Mease,  very 
fine  ;  Mme.  Camot,  extra  good  ;  Mrs.  G.  Neville,  white,  very 
large ;  Eva  Knowles,  bronze  chestnut,  &c.  There  were  also 
many  single  kinds  shown,  as  also  decorative  kinds,  few  of 
which  were  named.  Some  capital  planta  in  pots  were  the 
single  F.  W.  Smith,  mauve-pink,  and  Belle  of  Weybridge, 
red-crimson,  both  kinds  very  free  in  flowering.  Sliver 
Banksian  medal. 

A  large  collection  of  (}ourds.  Fungi,  autumn  foliage,  and 
single  Chrrsanthemums  came  from  F.  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  The 
Uollles,  wev bridge,  Surrey.  It  was  an  exceptional  exhibit, 
such,  indeed,  as  is  rarely  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings. 
A  good  deal  of  material  was  employed,  and  considerable 
intelligence  displayed  in  the  setting  up,  as  also  the  gathering 
together  of  so  large  a  mass  of  material.  As  an  object-lesson 
of  the  effective  character  of  quite  ordinary  materials  when 
grouped  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the  foliage  of  autumn  it 
was  quite  a  auoceas.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  T-  S.  Ware.  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  a 
remarkable  diaplav  of  cut  hardy  fiowers .  For  November  10 
we  think  it  worthy  to  mention  that  Gaillardlas.  Lychnis 
vespertlna  plena.  Lobelias,  Verbena  venose,  PotentiUa  for- 
moaa,  Chrysanthemum  latifolium.  Gladiolus  in  great  variety, 
Senecio  pulcher,  Coreopsis,  Tritomas  in  great  masses, 
Michaelmaa  Daisies,  Pampas  Grasa,  Sidalcea  hybrida  Rosy 
Gem,  S.  Candida,  a  big  lot  of  Fentatemona,  and  a  collection  of 
outd<x>r  Chrysanthemums  were  among  the  things  shown. 
Nerines,  Anemones,  and  many  pans  of  Cyclamens  were  also 
noted. 

A  small  collection  of  plants,  including  Maranta  picta,  M. 
Insignis,  Selaginella  afncana,  Ceropegta  Woodii,  Lampro- 
coccua  Weilbachi,  Aralia  elegantisairaa,  and  Polypodlnm 
iridoldea  ramo-cristatum  came  from  Messrs.  W.  Bull  and 
Sons,  Chelsea. 

Messrs.  J.  Gheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  contributed  a  small 
but  showy  lot  of  cut  sprays  of  autumn  foliage.  Acers, 
Berberis  Aqulfolia,  Rhus  typhina,  Quercus  palustris  (very 
fine),  Azalea  mollis  in  splendid  colour,  Prnnus  Pissatdi, 
Pernettya  spedoaa  in  fruit,  Rlbes  aureum  with  crimson 
leaves,  Quercus  americana  cocclnea,  and  Enonymua 
europnus  in  fruit  were  some  of  the  most  showy. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sona,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
coloured  leavea  of  the  new  Chinese  Vines  to  demonstrate 
the  autumn  colouring  of  these  plants,  V.  armata  and  it4 
variety  Veltchii  are  perhaps  the|flnest  of  the  large-leaved 
section,  the  colour  varjing  from  crimson  to  purple.  V. 
RomanettI,  a  purple  self,  Is  also  (ffectlve.and  V.  henryana, 
with  digitate  leafage,  la  distinctly  veined ;  a  very  interesting 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  capital 
display  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,  about  100  plants  were 
shown.  These  were  remarkable  for  size  of  pip  and  rich 
colouring.  So^ie  good  things  are  Lady  Roscoe,  pink  ;  Mrs. 
Brown  Potter,  Mrs.  Ewinir,  salmon;  J.  M.  Barrle,  cerise ; 
Mary  Seaton,  crimson ;  Niagara,  white ;  Mme.  Charotte, 
aalmon  ;  Mrs.  G.  Cadbury,  salmon  orange ;  The  Mikado, 
roae-cerise,  vety  large ;  Cerise,  salmon-scarlet,  very  good 
form  ;  and  Gustav  Ewick,  rich  acarlet.  Silver  B«nksian 
medal. 

A  gronp  of  Nerines  from  Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent, 
Included  a  large  variely  of  colour,  salmon,  scarlet,  orange, 
Ac.    N.  eleeanw  alba  wan  also  freely  shown. 

Mcbsrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhlll,  set  np  a  for- 
midable group  of  Chrysanthemums  of  all  sections.  i.e.,  large 
flowered,  singles,  decorative  sorts,  &c.  In  the  large-flowered 
lot  we  noted  W.  R.  Church,  King  of  Yellows,  Mrs.  J.  Seward, 
gold  incurved  :  Cecil  Cutts,  deep  yellow  :  Mrs.  F.  Hudson, 
pure  white  ;  Godfrey's  Pride,  terra-cotta ;  Bessie  Godfrey, 
fine  yellow ;  W.  Higgs,  bronze  orange ;  General  Huttou,  rich 
yellow,  large;  W.  Duckham,  splendid  silvery  mauve,  fine 
broad  incurving  florets  ;  T.  C.  Brock,  bronzy  red  and  crimson 
incurved  ;  Merstham  Red,  very  fine  ;  Mrs.  Barnard  Hankey, 
bronzy  red  ;  Donald  McLeod,  rich  yellow ;  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Eland,  an  Anemone-flowered  anrt,  l)eing  among  the  best. 
Several  seedlings  of  merit  were  also  shown,  the  whole  making 
a  roost  imposing  display.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  set  up  a  superb 
gathering  of  Roses,  The  Bride,  Sunset,  Caroline  Testout, 
Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince,  0.  Nabonnand,  Corallina,  Mme. 
Lambard,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  J.  Lalng,  and  Maman 
Cochet  being  in  splendid  form  for  so  late  a  date  as  this. 
There  were  also  many  Monthly  Roses,  and  the  whole  were 
stated  to  be  cut  from  the  open  air.  A  most  attractive 
exhibit.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  again  showed  a  group  of  hardy 
shrubs  in  note,  as  Aucubas,  Saimmias,  Eurya  latlfolia 
variegata,  Viburnum  Awafurki  with  red  foliage.  Ivies  In 
pots,  Euonymus,  and  such  like  in  great  numbers.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  J.  Ambrose  of  Cheshunt  contributed  an  interesting 
group  of  pot  plants,  as  Heaths,  Azalea  mollis,  Crotons, 
Roses  in  pots,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Ferns,  Spirica  Japonlca, 
Tree  Carnations,  and  other  such  things  in  vanety. 

A  group  of  hardy  plants  from  Messrs.  William  Cutbush 
and  Sons,  Hlghgate,  included  Kniphofias,  Schizostylls  coc- 
clnea, double  Cambrian  Poppy,  Sklmmlas,  Crocus  ochro- 
leuca,  Primula  acaulis  rubra   plena,    and  with  numerous 


Sarracenlas,  Shortlas,  and  others  contributing  their  rich 
foliage  a  good  display  waa  made. 

Messrs  J.  Hill  and  Son,  Edmonton,  had  a  fine  exhibit  of 
Ferns,  in  which  many  large  plants  of  Acroatichum  crinltum 
were  seen.  Large  examples,  too,  of  A.  aureum,  A.  vlscosum, 
A.  sorbifolium,  and  A.  quercifolium  were  also  included.  A 
group  adjoining  was  wholly  composed  of  Asplenium  nidus, 
and  arranged  on  the  floor  with  a  margin  of  smaller  planU 
and  variegated  Flcua  the  efiect  waa  very  good.  The  broad 
and  handsome  shining  leaves  render  this  one  of  the  moat 
striking  and  ornamental  of  the  whole  family  of  Feins. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  fine  white  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  James  Dunn  was  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  Carpenter,  West  Hall,  Byfleet.  It  is  a  drooping 
kind,  very  large,  with  slight  creamy  centre. 

Chrysanthemum  Distinction,  a  sport  from  Lily  Mountford, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dean,  Casaiobury  Park  Gardens, 
Watford. 

Crocus  caspius,  a  white-flowered  species,  C.  c.  var.  lllaclnua, 
and  C.  Cambessedesil  were  from  E.  Augustus  Bawles,  Esq., 
MyddietoB  House,  Waltham  Cross. 

A  small  group  of  Nerines  came  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe  of  Cheshunt. 

Samples  of  wood  painted  with  the  new  "  Lubrose  "  Paint 
were  on  view,  the  samples,  having  received  two  coau, 
displaying  a  surface  almost  equal  to  varnish.  It  is  said  to 
wear  extremely  well  in  the  most  exposed  positions. 

Awards. 

NerinsMiis  Woolward.—X  beautiful  large-flowered  Nerine, 
deep  salmon  with  rosy  veins.    Award  of  merit. 

N.  Mrs.  Moore.— A.  very  atriking  flower  of  a  crimson- 
carmine  shade,  the  flowers  nearly  erect.  Award  of  merit. 
Both  of  the  above  novelties  were  from  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Etq., 
Cheshunt  (Mr.  Downes,  gardener). 

Chryganthsmum  Kuty  J^oume.— A  single-flowered  sort 
of  a  rich  golden  hue.  It  is  very  showy,  S  feet  high,  the 
flower  heads  all  coming  to  one  level,  or  nearly  so.  Award 
of  merit.    From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhlll. 

Chryianthemwn  W.  A.  Etherington,—K  Japanese  of  the 
largest  size,  the  pink  shade  being  in  every  way  good,  while 
the  flower  is  of  massive  build  throughout.  Award  of  merit 
from  Meurs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhlll. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  Editor  of  The  Garden, 

Kve  a  lecture  upon  "  The  Advantages  and  Evlla  of  Size  in 
owers.  Fruits,  and  Vegetobles."    Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart ,  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
The  winter  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland 
was  opened  on  the  4th  Inst.,  in  the  Royal  University  Buildings, 
Earlsiort  Terrace.  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  was  accompanied  by  Lord  Plutiket,  C.V.O.  (Private 
Secretary),  and  attended  by  Major  OBrlen,  A.D.C.,  visited 
the  show  during  the  day.  and  was  received  by  Sir  Jamea 
Cieed  Meredith,  LL.D.  (representing  the  Senate  of  the 
Royal  University),  and  Mr.  Henry  P.  Goodbody,  Mr.  Ernest 
Bewley,  Surgeon-General  Beaumont,  Mr.  D.  Ramsay,  J.P., 
and  Mr.  Walter  Keatlnge,  Jun.  (repreaenting  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society^  His  Excellency  spent  some  time 
inspecting  the  various  exhibits. 

The  arrangements  for  the  show  were  capitally  carried 
out  by  the  secretary  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. X'he  central  hall  was  devoted  to  the  cut  bloom 
and  flower  aection,  while  the  large  examination  hall  was 
practically  flUed  with  some  beautiful  collections  of  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  at  this  season  in  Ireland. 
It  WKS  stated  that  the  number  of  exhibits  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  this  being  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  classes  was  reduced  in  the  section 
for  cut  blooms,  and  that  the  wretched  weather  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  year  was  most  disappointing  to  fruit 
growers  and  vegetable  cultivators.  Notwithstanding  this 
latter  drawback  the  specimens  exhibited  were  extremely 
fine  and  received  very  favourable  comment.  The  Judges  for 
the  cut  blooms  were  Messrs.  Goff  and  Gregory,  and  for  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  Messrs.  Tyndall,  Orr,  and  Knowldln. 
Mrs.  Hume  Dudgeon  placed  the  winners  in  the  Uble  decora- 
tion competition,  a  class  which  was  regrettably  small. 

There  was  a  magnificent  selection  of  fiowering  plants  sent 
in  by  Lady  Ardilaun,  including  some  remarkably  ttne  Cycla- 
men, and  a  gold  medal  was  recommended.  The  prolessional 
firms  of  growers  wer^e  very  well  represented— Messrs.  Dick- 
son, Newtownards,  showed  a  splendid  collection  of  fruit, 
and  were  recommended  for  a  gold  medal.  A  similar  dis- 
tinction was  given  to  Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Son,  of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ball's  Bridge.  This  firm  showed  a  collection  of 
floral  designs,  comprising  bouquets,  anchors,  crosses,  and  a 
handsome  collection  of  Chrysanthemums,  all  arranged  with 
fine  taste,  while  tlie  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
was  also  most  effective.  Messrs.  Tait  and  Co.  were 
highly  commended  for  an  exceptionally  deserving  stand  of 
various  kinds  of  vegetables;  and  Messrs.  Edmondson  and 
Co.  for  a  most  attractive  table  of  Pears  and  Apples. 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons  of  Clontatf  were  recommended  for 
a  silver  medal  for  a  group  of  eariy-flowering  Chrysanthe- 
mums. In  the  examination  hall,  Messrs.  Jameson,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Sandymount,  had  a  handsome  display,  ahowing 
floral  designs  and  a  numlwr  of  flowering  plants.  A  gold 
medal  was  recommended  for  the  former.  The  firm  of  Sir 
James  W.  Mackey  and  Co.,  Sackville  Street,  exhibited  a 
varied  and  Interesting  collection  of  vegetables  and  fruit  and 
choice  seed  Potatoes,  among  which  were  the  famous  Norihem 
Star  and  Evergood.  The  selection  of  hardy  fruits  was  very 
fine  considering  the  season,  and  the  firm  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal.  The  challenge  cup,  valued  at  ten  guineas,  and 
presented  by  Messrs.  Waterhouse  and  Co.,  Dame  Street,  for 
Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  twelve  vases  and  twelve  varieties 
of  three  blooms  each,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Jameson,  St. 
Marnock's.Malahide  (gardener,Mr.J.M'Keller).— /ri»/i  Times. 


PLYMOUTH. 
Thb  West  of  England  Chrysanthemum  Society  held  their 
show  as  usual  in  the  Guildhall  on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst.     If 
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the  entries  were  not  qnlte  so  nnmerom  as  In  aome  seMons 
pMt,  the  qnality  of  the  ezhiblta  was  qaiie  up  to  the  average, 
especially  when  the  untoward  weather  experienced  is  taken 
into  account.  The  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
in  the  centre  of  the  hall  made  a  fine  display ;  the  Chrysan- 
themum groups  around  the  sides  of  the  hall  also  were 
effecliye.  The  cut  blooms  were  placed  on  cross  tables  in  the 
hall ;  altogether  it  was  a  pretty  display.  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
hon.  secretary,  and  an  efllclent  committee,  worked  hard  to 
make  the  show  what  it  was— a  success. 

Cut  blooms  were  an  important  feature.  The  principal 
class  was  that  for  forty -eight  Japanese  in  not  less  than 
twenty-four  varieties  and  not  more  than  two  of  any  one 
rariety.  For  the  first  prize  of  £1U  four  competed.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Yallis,  Bromham,  WilU,  won  the  coveted  position  with  an 
exhibit  of  blooms  which,  if  not  large,  possessed  much 
quality,  and  were  well  staged ;  Mr.  Drake,  44,  Gathays 
Terrace,  Cardiff,  was  a  good  second  wiih  rather  smaller 
blooms  but  good  in  colour  and  capitally  staged;  Mr.  O. 
Foster,  Oiendanah  Gardens,  Teignmouth,  was  a  close  third. 

No  less  than  seven  competed  for  twenty-four  Japanese, 
Mr.  Vallis  again  winning  premier  place  with  a  characteristic 
exhibit ;  Mr.  Brimlcombe,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Oulson,  Esq., 
Teignmouth,  was  a  close  second  ;  Mr.  Harding,  gardener  to 
T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Trevorbyn,  Plympton,  third. 

A  class  was  set  apart  fur  Japanese  incurved  varieties,  but 
the  results  were  far  from  satisfactory  ;  the  blooms  were  not 
typical  examples.  Mr.  Brimicombe  was  awarded  first  place, 
Mr.  Foster  second. 

For  six  any  white-flowered  variety  of  Japanese  there  was 
brisk  competition.  With  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  Lewis  in  good 
condition,  Mr.  Mavis,  gardener  to  Hir  J.  Shelley,  Shodbrooke 
Park,  Crediton,  was  first ;  Mr.  Brimicombe  with  the  same 
variety  coming  next  in  order ;  Mr.  Foster  with  Mme.  Camot 
third. 

For  six  any  other  colour,  yellow-flowered  varieties  were 
prominent.  General  Button  winning  the  premier  place ;  Mr. 
Harding,  gardener  to  T.  Martin,  Esq.,  Plympton,  second, 
with  Mrs.  Alease ;  Mr.  Foster  with  uneven  examples  of  F.  S. 
Vallis  coming  third. 
Single-fluwered  varieties  were  but  poorly  represented,  Mr. 

F.  Clatworthy,  gardener  to  F.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  Lipton  Park, 
was  first 

Classes  for  exhibitors  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from 
Plymouth  were  numerous  and  well  filled.  For  twenty- 
four  Japanese  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  there  was 
a  keen  competition  for  the  leading  prizes,  Mr.  Harding 
winning  with  a  capital  exhibit ;  Mr.  H.  Douid,  gardener  to 

G.  F.  winnicot,  E«q.,  Rockville,  second. 

For  twelve  blooms,  Mr.  J.  C.  Boolds,  6,  Albermarle  Villas, 
Stoke,  won  quite  easily  with  heavy  blooms  ;  Mr.  Harding, 
second. 

For  six  Japanese,  Mr.  Boolds  was  again  successful  with 
popular  varieties  in  capital  condition. 

Plants  were  not  numerous  but  good.  For  a  group  of 
Chnrsanthemums  and  foliage  planU  at  the  back  with  Ferns 
at  the  front  there  were  three  entries.  The  premier  award 
went  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Thorn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Upton,  Cotterell 
Dormer,  Stoke,  for  dwarf  plants  thickly  clothed  with  healthy 
foliage  and  carrying  handsome  flowers;  Mr.  J.  Hoskins, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Aldons,  Charlton  House,  Mannamead, 
second,  with  a  good  arrangement  of  smaller  flowers. 

Messrs.  John  VVebber  and  Sons,  Waistone  Nursery, 
Plymouth,  won  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  in  which  Orchids,  Chrysanthemums,  Crotoos,  Ac., 
figured  well ;  Mr.  Selby,  gardener  to  Admiral  Parker, 
Delamore,  Comwood,  second  ;  Mr.  Thorne  third. 

Floral  exhibits  were  numerous  and  good,  a  like  remark 
applying  to  vegetables  and  fruit.  Want  of  space,  however, 
"  rbf-"^  -  ' — " " 


For  bush  plants  Mr.  Lambert  won,  and  Messrs.  Anderson 
and  Blake  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

Fruit. 

Three  bunches  of  white  Grapes:  First,  Mr.  W.  Taylor' 
Tewkesbury  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill ;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Kemp,  Coolhurst  Gardens,  Horsham  ;  third.  Mr.  Simmons. 
Polegate.  Mr.  Simmons  was  first  In  the  class  xor  black  Grapes, 
Mr.  Laker,  Chess  wood  Road,  Worthing,  being  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Kemp,  third. 

Mr.  Thomas,  Wan  nock  Gardens,  Polegate,  was  first  for 
four  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Mr.  Hickson  being  second,  and 
Mr.  Norman  third. 

Four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples :  First,  Mr.  Duncan,  with 
splendid  fruits  ;  second,  Mr.  Thomas ;  third,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Parsons.  Messrs.  R.  F.  Blake,  Anderson,  Thomas,  Harris, 
and  Hickson  wore  among  the  successful  competitors  in  the 
fruit  classes. 

Mr.  W.  Man  ton.  The  Grange  Gardens,  Hnrstpierpoint,  won 
the  first  prize  (given  by  Messrs.  Cheal)  in  the  competition 
for  a  collection  of  vegeubles.  Mr.  Tourle  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Cornish  third. 

Among  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  ana 
Sons,  Hassocks  Nurseries,  had  a  handsome  g^np  of 
miscellaneous  plants.  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood, 
Redhill ;  Messn.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood ;  and  Mr. 
J.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  also  exhibited. 


Cramond ;  and  Mr.  Henderson,  Monkwood.  Kot 
the  least  interestingwere  the  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  sent  by  Mr.  Webster,  (xordon  Castlft.— S. 


OBITUARY. 


forbids  a  furtlier  notice. 


BRIGHTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM   SHOW. 

THIS  imporUnt  southern  show  was  held  in  the  Pavilion  on 
the  8rd  and  4th  Inst.,  and  compared  favourably  with  Its 
predecessors ;  many  fine  blooms  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  G.  Sims,  gardener  to  E.  A.  Walter ,  Esq.,  Brighton, 
won  first  prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums ;  Mr.  H. 
Head,  Hove,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hill,  gardener  to  W. 
Clarkeson  Wallis,  Eiq..  Withdean,  third.  For  a  group 
arranged  by  gentlemen's  gardeners  only,  Mr.  A.  J.  Blake, 
The  Gardens,  Bleak  Bouse,  was  first;  Mr.  W.  Henderson, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Norman,  Withdean,  third. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  the  chief  interest  centred  in  that 
for  thirty-six  Japanese,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  and 
silver  bowl  being  Mr.  J.  Harris,  gardener  to  Colonel  Henty, 
Avesford,  Arundel,  who  showed  an  excellent  lot  of  blooms ; 
Mr.  C.  J.  Dicker,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Canning.  Fraut 
Court,  was  second ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Sons, 
St  Leonards,  third. 

The  vase  class,  for  five  vases,  each  containing  five  blooms 
of  Japanese,  provided  a  very  good  display.  Messn.  J. 
Stredwick  and  Sons,  St.  Leonaids,  were  first  with  fresh 
and  first-rate  blooms,  Mr.  Dicker  being  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
E.  Hickson  third. 

Twelve  incurved  blooms :  First,  Mr.  R.  Vinall,  Horsham, 
with  well -formed  blooms  of  the  best  varieties  ;  second,  Mr. 
Hunt,  Reigate  ;  third,  Mr.  Tourle. 

Six  Japanese  blooms:  First,  Mr.  Harris;  second,  Mr. 
Duncan ;  third,  Mr.  Dicker,  all  showing  well. 

The  class  for  six  Japanese  of  one  variety  usually  makes  a 
good  show,  and  this  occasion  was  no  exception.  Mr. 
Duncan  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  Mease  ;  Mr. 
Dicker  second,  with  Mrs.  G.  Mlleham ;  and  Mr.  Hart  was 
third,  with  Nellie  Pockett.  For  six  incurved  blooms  (one 
variety).  Mr.  Hart  was  first  with  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hickson  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of 
single  varieties,  and  showed  some  very  pretty  bunches.  Mr. 
Hart  was  second,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Slaughter  third.  The 
table  decorations  of  Chr>'8anthemum8  were  very  bright, 
Miss  Howell,  Brighton,  being  the  first  prize-winner. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  was  first  for  four  standard  Chrysan- 
themuras  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Hill ;  and  Air.  Lambert  won  chief 
honours  for  pyramid  plants.  Mr.  Anderson  was  a^aln  first 
for  dwarf-lralned  plants,  and  Mr.  Lambert  for  Pompons. 


WinteP  pPOteotiOn.  —  It  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  frost  that  we  have 
Dahlias  (one  of  the  tenderest  of  our  summer  plants) 
growing  and  bloomins  profusely  outdoors  as  late  as 
the  second  week  in  November.  But  whether  this 
absence  indicates  a  mild  or  severe  winter  later  no 
one  can  tell.  In  previous  years,  cold,  wet  summers 
have  been  conducive  to  extremely  severe  winters, 
and  it  will  be  wise  for  us  all  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  as  far  as  may 
be  practicable  be  ready  for  the  frost  should  severe 
weather  set  in.  The  soil  is  very  wet  and  unusually 
cold,  and  hard  frost  would  oe  for  that  reason 
exceptionally  penetrating.  It  will  be  wise  there- 
fore to  have  at  hand  plenty  of  dry  straw  litter, 
of  Fern,  Heather,  Mats,  or  other  material,  using 
soil  moulded  well  up  also,  to  give  such  protection 
as  can  be  furnished  by  its  aid. — A.  D. 

Royal  AfiTPioultupal  Society.— At  a 

meeting  in  Loudon  recently  of  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  it  was  rejported  that 
the  first  show  held  at  the  permanent  Show  Yard, 
Park  Royal,  last  June,  was  likely  to  result  in  a  loss 
of  nearlv  £10,000.  The  expenditure  was  much 
increased  by  the  abnormal  w^a^ber  and  by  diffi- 
culties incident  to  a  new  site,  while  the  receipts 
were  disappointingly  small.  The  sites  committee 
recommended  that  the  effective  administration  of 
Park  Royal  would  best  be  secured  by  making  it  a 
separate  undertaking  from  the  society's  ordinary 
operations.  While  remaining  under  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  council,  its  detailed  administra- 
tion would  be  entru8ted  to  a  small  number  of 
persons  appointed  by  the  council  and  removable  by 
them.  The  committee  thought  the  best  way  of 
arranging  this  would  be  to  create  and  register  a 
private  company,  which  might  be  called  "Park 
Royal,  Limited."  The  recommendations  were 
agreed  to. 

Scottish    Hopticultupal    Associa^ 

tion. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  George  Street,  Edinburgh, 
on  Tuesday,  November  3,  when  there  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  members,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  M'Hattie,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr. 
Peter  Loney,  the  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
G.  Webster,  The  Gardens,  Gordon  Castle,  Banff- 
shire. Mr.  Webster's  subject  was  "  Notes  on 
some  of  the  Newer  Sorts  of  Hardy  Fruits,"  and  it 
was  dealt  with  in  a  valuable  manner,  much 
information  being  given  upon  some  of  the  more 
recently  introduced  fruits.  A  summary  cannot  do 
astice  to  the  character  of  the  paper,  which  will  be 


MR.   WILLIAM    OSBORNE. 
On  Friday,  October  30,  this  well-known  gardov 
succumbed  to  a  complication  of  diseases  aocelnttsd 
by  cancer  of  the  liver.     Mr.  Osborne  had  only  tio 
years  previously    retired    from    his   forty  ytaii 
charge  of  the  famous  gardens  of  A.  H.'  Soitb- 
Barry,  Esq.  (now  Lord  Barrymore),  at  Fota  Iikud, 
Ck)rk.   Here  he  made  a  special  study  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  had  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of 
Bamboos,  Eucalypti,  and  Aquatics.    The  beaQtifol 
Magnolia  Campbelli,  which  bears  the  largest  ud 
moet  handsome  flowers  of  its  genus,  first  flovacd 
in  our  country  under  Mr.  Osborne's  care  at  FoU. 
Some  years   ago  Mr.   Oabome  was  sent  by  Us 
employer  to  Alffiers  to  lay  out  an  estate  then 
which  Mr.    Smith-Barry  acquired  for  the  wioter 
months.    This  work  Mr.  Osborne  performed  with 
that  conspicuous  success  which  attended  all  hii 
efforts.      The    deceased    was    of    a  very  acUTe 
temperament,  and  had  a  moet  kindly  dispoeitiaL 
In  addition  to  his  almost  unique  knowledge  of 
Bamboos,  Eucalypti,  &c.,  he  had  a  good  practioil 
knowledge  of  horticultural  buildings. 


MR.  E.  SUMMERS. 
On  the  31st  ult.,  at  Stoke  Gifford,  in  hiaeigbty- 
fourth  year,  through  being  knocked  down  by  i 
cyclist,  Mr.  £.  Summers,  who  for  upwardi  d 
forty -six  years  was  foreman  of  the  Stoke  GiSod 
Nurseries  of  the  late  Messrs.  William  Maokiid 
Sons,  Bristol. 

♦«•  "Answers  to  Ccrresj^ondents"  and  reports  of  Ber^ 
and  other  shotos  are  unavoidably  held  over  until  next  wut 

TRADE     NOTE. 


published  in  the  Transactions  oi  the  association. 
Mr.  Webster  was  awarded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  in  the  room, 
including  Chrysanthemums  from  Messrs.  James 
Grieve  and  Sons,  Pilrig  Nurseries ;  Messrs.  Todd 
and  Co.,  Shandwick  Place  ;  Mr.  Lament,  Ashley 
Terrace  ;  and  Mr.  Eraser,  Kilravock.  Mr.  Todd 
showed  capital  Roses  from  the  open  from  Mussel- 
burgh, and  Mr.  (ieorfi^e  Brown,  Silverknowes,  a 
vase  of  good  blooms  of  Rose  Caroline  Testout,  also 

from  the  open.      Other  exhibits  came  from  Mrs.  I     .  •  xhe  Yearly  Subscription  to  Te^  Qnti^^  ^' 
Algie,  Togher  House,  County  Mayo  ;  Mr.  Eraser,  j  los. ;  foreign,  I7s.  6d, 


Fuel  Eoonoiiisbrs. 
Messrs.  George  Ck)TT0N  and  Co.,  LncrrxD,  Holma  OaM 
Cheihlre,  have  patented  several  acceseories  wbleb  wtaa 
fitted  to  boilen  leasen  the  amount  of  fuel  comomed  (o  i 
very  appreciable  extent.  This  is  a  most  Importani  miiur 
to  those  whu  have  a  number  of  iplass  houses  to  best  oy 
means  of  hot  water,  for  the  fuel  consumed  Lb  alwayv  s  bei*7 
item  of  expense.  Numerous  Kardeners  and  growen  tow 
tried  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Co.'s  PaUnt  Fuel  Economlieiu«»J 
have  found  them  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  ■'«  ■■* 
effecting  an  economy  in  the  amount  of  fuel  coasonm,  Us 
heating  surface  of  the  boiler  is  also  largely  iocresscd.  Iw 
InsUnce,  at  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society*  <>*wj" J 
Chiswick  one  of  these  eoonomisers  has  been  tried,  sod  vtu 
the  most  sntisfactory  results.  The  fuel  coDsumed  «■ 
found  to  be  one-third  less,  and  the  temperature  lO'  to  Ir 
higher  than  before  the  economiser  was  fixed.  The  jaWi 
trays  are  of  various  designs,  and  can  be  made  to  u  sf 
boiler.  They  are  used  in  the  praoe  of  fire  bloeki, « 
returns  either  on  top  or  undeineath  as  required.  AtJ 
adds  SO  feet  to  40  f«et  of  additional  heating  sufsce.  w 
tray  is  specially  assigned  for  top-feed  or  centre  floe  tsM« 
boilers.  By  Stubb's  Patent  Waterway  Smoke  Flo«  « 
Cylindrical  Boiler  three  boilers  can  be  heated  from  one  w 
box.  In  addition  to  the  tray  placed  over  tb«  boW  • 
waterway  tube  can  be  fixed  between  the  boiler  end  aw  w 
chimney.  Now  all  gases,  after  acting  on  the  ^"TJ" 
tray,  pass  through  a  waterway  flue,  Jacketted  ^"\*  *tJ 
of  water,  before  escaping  up  the  chimney.  The tnbe jsiw 
own  flow  and  return  pipes  connected  to  the  boiler  qw^ 
or  both  tray  and  tube  can  be  arranged  to  work  as  »  •^J" 
of  their  own,  independent  of  tlie  boiler  over  which  ibjy"* 
placed.  The  new  oxidiser  or  smoke  consumer  "  •■JJJ 
patent  contrivance.  When  fitted  to  the  front  of  tbe  JJJ 
each  time  the  Hre  is  stoked  the  user  has  only  to  Bii  v 
small  water-can  from  the  tank  beneath  and  attach  it  to  ^ 
arm  of  the  oxidiser.  The  weight  of  the  can  filled  ™2I 
opens  the  valve  and  admits  air  into  the  fire,  which  >y^ 
the  smoke,  removing  the  nuisance  by  burning  "^^J?*"'^ 
also  adds  greatly  to  the  heating  power  of  the  bouer-  * 
water  runs  back  into  the  Unk  from  which  it  wu  tsi»  "J 
valve  gradually  closes.  When  these  patent  '««>  ff?****^ 
become  more  widely  known  and  adopted  they  will  iasp» 
measure  revolutionise  the  heating  of  glass  hooses. 


GARDENING   APPOINTMENT.      ^ 

Mr.  Palmer,  for  some  years  head  gardeoer  to  the  Bj^ 
Warwick,  Warwick  Castle,  has  been  appointed  hesd  -">» 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedfoid,  Woburn  Abbey. 
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THE     GARDENER'S 
CALLING, 

A  Peoposed    Society   for   Qii  rdsnbrs. 

WE  have  received  the  following 
letter,  which  has  suggested 
the  remarks  we  make  upon 
the  gardener's  calling : — 

*' There  seems  a  desire 
UDODgst  gardeners— and  of  head  gardeners 
ehieflj— for  greater  unity  of  aim  and  purpose 
than  now  exists.  To  voice  that  desire  has 
llways  heen  €l  matter  of  difficulty,  because 
Ipffdeners  are  much  isolated  from  each  other, 
tad,  whilst  fully  desirous  of  closer  association, 
tliis  is  only  possible  under  very  adverse  con- 
ditions. So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gather  from 
the  views  of  those  who  desire  to  see  a  National 
AfBociation  of  Gardeners,  there  is  in  those 
aspirations  nothing  antagonistic  to  a  gardener's 
welfare  or  to  those  whom  he  may  serve.  The 
object  sought  for  is  simply  unity  and  improve- 
ment. To  some  extent  there  is  a  desire  to 
improve  the  social  as  well  as  the  professional 
status  of  the  gardener.  Too  largely  he  is  still 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  domestic  servant  on  an 
equality  with  the  ordinary  domestic,  yet  intel- 
lectually he  is  far  beyond  any  of  this  class,  and 
ias  responsibilities  and  cares  that  greatlv  exceed 
those  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  other  domestic 
helps.  The  average  gardener  is  anxious  to  see 
his  juniors,  those  who  are  to  be  the  seniors  of 
the  future,  coming  into  the  profession  more 
Mj  equipped  with  practical  knowledge,  that 
the  status  of  the  profession  may  be  raised, 
thus  securing  for  it  from  all  quarters  higher 
lespect  than  it  at  present  envoys.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a  gardeners'  society  is  naturally 
eonnected  with  the  recent  gardeners'  dinner, 
a  gathering  that  brought  so  many  good  gar- 
deners toother  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
^d  80  naturally  led  to  a  desire  for  more  frequent 
meetings.  Amongst  those  present  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers,  the  esteemed  gardener  at  Bel  voir  Castle. 
That  energetic  gardener,  after  returning  home 
and  having  time  to  think  the  matter  over^  sat 
down  and  addressed  to  the  dinner  committee 
through  me  a  letter,  in  which  he  advised  that 
that  committee  should  not  disband,  but  should 
take  the  needful  preliminary  stops  to  organise 
a  National  Gardeners'  Association. 

"The  committee  agreed  to  that  suggestion, 
tailing  in  with  it  readily,  and  have  arranged 
to  meet  again  on  December  15  next  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  shall  be  done.  I 
have  in  the  meantime  invited  Mr.  Divers  to 
put  any  proposals  he  may  desire  the  committee 
to  consider  into  form,  and  I  may,  I  am  sure, 
venture  to  invite  other  gardeners  who  are 
interested  in  the  proposal  to  send  me  brief 
Pjractical  suggestions.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
«hould  any  gardeners  be  specially  desirous  of 
attending  this  meeting  on  December  15  my 
committee  would  cordially  welcome  them. 
Assuming  that  a  real  determination  be  arrived 


at  to  form  such  a  society  as  is  mentioned,  the 
best  course  to  take  would  ]>e  to  utilise  the 
ensuing  winter  by  a  provisional  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  scheme  which,  well 
thought  out  and  practical,  should  be  such  as 
would  be  likely  to  secure  hearty  acceptance  at 
a  big  gardeners'  meeting  held  somewhere  in 
London  on  the  first  day  of  the  Temple  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  May 
next  That  show  invariably  brings  together  a 
big  body  of  gardeners,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  their  time  after  they  have  seen  the 
show  may  not  be  better  utilised  at  such  a 
meeting  as  is  referred  to  rather  than  in  wan- 
dering about  the  tents  on  the  ground.  The 
subject  is  well  worth  discussion,  both  privately 
and  in  the  horticultural  Press.— A.  Dban." 

We  take  it  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  a  calling  in  life  and  a  vocation 
thereto,  yet  the  words  are  so  nearly  identical 
that  they  may  very  often  be  interchanged. 
Link  them  together  in  a  man's  life,  no  matter 
what  his  profession  may  be,  and  the  letters 
will  naturally  form  themselves  into— Success. 
The  vocation  in  which  we  are  mainly  interested 
is  that  of  gardening,  and  we  may  be  excused 
if  we  say  frankly  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  high 
calling,  and  worthy  of  lofty  aims,  inasmuch  as 
it  ministers  essentially,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  best  welfare  of  human  kind.  Of  late 
years  a  vast  stimulus  has  been  given  to  garden 
work  in  all  its  manifold  aspects,  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  its  influence  in  all 
good  ways  was  more  widely  felt.  It  is  natural 
that  new  aspirations  should  be  awakened 
amongst  a  large  and  increasingly  intelligent 
body  of  men  who  have  accepted  the  calling 
as  their  life's  work. 

The  post  of  a  head  gardener  is  one  of  more 
or  less  trust  and  responsibility.  His  training 
must  necessarily  have  absorbed  many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  youth  and  strength.  During 
those  years  his  experience  has  been  gained 
through  days  of  toil  and  evenings  devoted  to 
no  less  arduous  study.  His  appointment  to  an 
important  position  often  involves  the  manage- 
ment and  oversight  of  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  and  sometimes  even,  in  part,  of  the 
estate.  A  capable  man  who  fulfils  these 
onerous  duties  with  credit  to  his  employer  and 
himself  is  never  left  without  his  well-earned 
meed  of  honoured  appreciation  and  adequate 
recompense,  and  he  is  surely  worthy  of  both. 
Such  an  one  has  found  his  true  vocation  in 
both  senses  of  the  word,  and  there  is  then, 
perhaps,  no  lot  in  life  more  pleasant.  There 
are  certainly  few  in  which  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employed  may  become  more 
intimate  and  friendly,  and  which  present  more 


frequent  opportunities  of  passing  intercourse 
with  notable  persons  of  all  ranks.  Opportuni- 
ties, besides,  occur — always  welcome  to  kindly 
spirits — of  lending  a  helping  hand  to  others 
who  have  but  just  set  their  foot  upon  the 
lower  steps  of  the  ladder.  Above  all,  there  is 
that  close  communion  with  Nature  in  some  of 
her  most  marvellous  workings  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  uplift  and  ennoble  the  man 
who  possesses  a  seeing  eye  and  a  hearing  ear, 
while  the  anodyne  of  continual  fresh  air  in 
beautiful  surroundings,  and  a  healthful  occu- 
pation ensure  as  far  as  may  be  a  fair  share  of 
bodily  vigour.  We  repeat  it  that  there  are 
few  lots  in  life  which  offer  advantages  so  agree- 
able. But  those  who  attain  to  this  honourable 
position  are  picked  men—men  of  grit— who 
have  won  their  place  and  not  dropped  into  it 

A  few  words  both  of  warning  and  encourage- 
ment to  such  as  are  at  the  outset  of  their 
career  may  not  be  in  vain.  In  fornier  times 
a  man's  handicraft  held  for  him,  in  much 
greater  degree  than  now,  the  lodestone  of  a 
genuine  vocation.  Alas  !  the  average  worker 
no  longer  looks  upon  his  profession  or  trade 
as  an  art  to  be  delighted  in  for  its  own 
sake,  and  in  which  he  takes  absorbing 
interest  and  self-respecting  pride.  It  has 
come  to  be,  in  most  cases,  merely  a  moans  of 
getting  on  in  the  world— a  motive  right  enough 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  by  no  means  an  uplifting 
ideal  Within  living  memory  a  strange 
upheaval  in  such  matters  has  taken  place,  and 
we  look  around  us  in  some  dismay  as  the  truth 
breaks  upon  the  perplexed  mind  that  the  cause 
of  the  overthrow  may  be  sought  for  in  educa- 
tion. Now  education  of  the  right  kind,  the 
proper  training  and  preparation  of  mind  and 
body  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  duties  of 
life,  must,  in  its  essence,  be  an  unmixed  good. 
There  is,  however,  a  thin  veneer  of  skin-deep 
knowledge,  too  often  misnamed  education, 
which  works  untold  mischief  by  helping  to  set 
up  false  standards  instead  of  true  and  noble 
principles  of  life.  In  most  callings  there  must  be 
practice  as  well  as  theory,  and  drudgery  before 
attainment.  Unhappily  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  book  learning  which  is  now  more  or  less 
within  reach  of  all  has  been  that  manual  labour 
has  gone  out  of  fashion.  A  conviction,  not 
openly  expressed  perhaps,  but  nevertheless 
deep-seated,  has  taken  possession  of  young 
minds  that  handwork  is  not  only  hard  work 
but  contemptible  withal,  and  the  less  to  be 
done  of  it  the  better.  Thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing  men  and  women  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
social  scale  are  doing  what  they  can  to  combat 
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this  false  doctrine,  and  to  prove  by  their  own 
lives  the  happiness  and  dignity  of  labour. 

Therefore  we  would  urge  upon  the  young 
gardener  to  let  his  first  and  firm  resolve  be  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  be  thorough  in 
all  his  work,  neglecting  no  detail  and  shirking 
no  difficulty.  He  need  never  fear  that  humble 
duties  well  done  will  be  a  stone  about  his  neck 
to  drag  him  under— very  much  the  reverse — 
his  good  right  hand  is  all  the  while  carving  out 
his  fortune.  Only  his  brains  must  keep  pace 
with  his  hands,  for  it  comes  to  this,  that  neither 
hands  nor  head  can  do  without  the  help  of  the 
other. 

There  are  many  local  gardener's  societies 
for  mutual  improvement  throughout  the 
country  which  a  young  man  may  profit- 
ably join,  for  they  give  opportunities  in 
their  several  districts  for  attending  periodical 
lectures  with  practical  discussions,  as  well  as 
occasions  for  friendly  intercourse.  But  there 
is  this  larger  and  broader  scheme  on  foot  for 
a  National  Gardeners'  Guild  or  Association 
which  we  sincerely  hope  may  be  carried  out  in 
the  near  future.  All  crafts  and  callings  have 
their  own  difficulties  and  disabilities,  into 
which  outsiders  are  not  competent  to  enter. 
An  authoritative  organisation,  if  such  could 
be  formed,  having  for  its  officers  the  most 
influential  heads  of  the  profession,  and  offering 
membership,  with  certain  privileges,  to  gardeners 
of  every  rank,  would  be  of  incalculable  service 
in  many  ways.  Not  least,  perhaps,  in  creating 
and  fostering  that  esprit  de  corps  which  has 
been  the  lever  in  manv  a  successful  movement, 
for  "  Union  is  Strength." 


HEAVY 


RAINS    & 
PLANTS. 


HARDY 


the  yoang  leads  are  too  aappv  and  soddeo  to  be  lafe 
in  the  open,  save  on  sharp  slopes ;  in  fact,  many  of 
the  8oath  Afrioan  plaDta  generally  srown  in  the 
open  would  be  safer  in  boxes  and  pTaoed  in  oold 
frames  for  a  time.  Delphiniums  of  the  cardinalis, 
sulphnreum,  and  grandiflorum  types  also  look 
unhappy.  Their  b^t  plaoe  now  is  in  a  cold  frame. 
Many  of  the  roots  of  D.  sulphureum  are  rent  from 
top  to  bottom  as  a  result  of  too  much  wet. 
Oatrowskyas  will  require  careful  watching ;  a  few 
weaklings  are  pushing  growths  already,  but  the 
majority  are  still  below  around,  if  growing. 

Of  alpines,  the  Soldanellas,  the  Asters,  and 
small  Crucifers,  Campanulas,  and  other  plants  with 
leaves  in  the  form  of  rosettes,  or  those  hairy  and 
generally  liable  to  damp  off,  should  be  protected 
with  a  sheet  of  glass  tilted  over  them,  allowing 
plenty  of  air  to  circulate  beneath.  Leaves  of  trees 
that  may  have  collected  around  the  alpines  should 
be  removed,  admitting  as  much  air  to  the  crowns 
of  the  plants  as  is  possible,  to  ensure  as  much 
ripening  as  the  season  will  allow.  Many  of  these 
alpines  do  not  look  so  happy  as  usual  at  this 
season,  and,  where  possible,  a  few  turves  of  each 
lifted  and  put  in  pans  for  cold  frame  sloraffe  will 
probably  save  much  disappointment  later.  Plants 
from  drier  regions  than  our  own— hardy,  maybe, 
in  a  normal  season — should  be  examined  now,  and 
those  that  appear  unduly  sappy,  or  show  a  ten- 
dency to  decay,  or  are  otherwise  unlikely  to  with- 
stand a  sharp  and  prolonged  spell  of  frosts  with 
the  ground  in  its  present  sodden  state,  should  be 
lift^  and  nlaced  under  a  light  to  dry  somewhat, 
or  protected  from  further  rainfall.  A  mulch  would 
prove  harmful  now ;  the  plants  appear  to  need 
most  the  fullest  exposure  possible  to  all  the 
influences  that  tend  to  ripening,  and  the  removal 
of  all  their  decaying  leafage  and  old  flower-stems 
will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance.  The  stronger 
border  plants  that  would  not  be  harmed  by  removal 
now,  such  as  Irises  and  any  other  plants  having 
thickened  rhizomes  or  root-stocks,  may,  if  they 
show  signs  of  decay,  be  lifted  and  exposed  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  until  thoroughly  dried  and 
the  diseased  portions  are  sufficiently  healed. 


presents  the  unusual  appearance  of  spring-tioM  in 
autumn,  being  simply  covered  with  bloom." 

PuBPLS  Glove  Cabvatiok. 
Mr.  C.  8.  Aylward  writes :  <*  I  havs  Ittd 
enquiries  insufficiently  addressed  ia  refereon  ti» 
my  purple  Clove  Carnation  meotieoed  ia  Ta 
Garden  of  September  12.  I  should  be  oUigad  if 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  mention  on?  fidl 
address  in  yuur  journal."  It  is  as  foUon: 
4,  Hardwicke  Villas,  Bounds  Green  Road,  8r 
Southgate,  N. 


HaKEA  SUAVE0LEN8  FBOU  THE  OpEK. 

Flowers  of  this  uncommon  plant  come  from  Mr. 
8.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Kingswear,  Sooth  Devon.  Tb» 
creamy  colour  is  very  pretty  and  the  fragnoo6 
quite  pleasant,  a  spicy  and  herb-like  scent. 


8t.  Brigid  Aksmonbs. 

I  send  you  a  small  box  of  our  St.  Brigid  AnenoiM 
which  we  have  out  to-day  (November  16)  from  the 
open,  a  bed  of  seedlings ;  the  seed  was  sown  hit 
March  and  the  first  blooms  were  cut  in  AagsiL 
Plenty  of  buds  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  fo£ag^ 
which  is  6  inches  high.  This  Anemone  is  mj 
robust  and  quite  hardy.  —  Gilbert  aud  So5, 
Antmtme  NurserieA,  Dyke,  Bourne. 

A  very  pleasant  contribution  to  our  tabla  IW 
flowers  were  fresh  and  bright  in  colour. 


NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 


A  Few  Words  ik  Season. 
The  heavy  and  persistent  rainfall  of  the  past  few 
months  has  upset  gardening  arrangements  generally. 
With  regard  to  hardy  plants  it  has  thrown  their 
growing  seasons  quiteout  of  order,  and,  judging  from 
a  casual  review  of  these  plants  at  the  present  season, 
it  appears  likely  that  many  will  require  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  carry  them  unharmed  through  the 
coming  winter,  the  danger  being  liability  to  decay, 
owing  to  the  unripe  and  sappy  state  of  their 
growths. 

Many  that  should  have  slept  quietly  under 
the  restful  influence  of  the  autumnal  sunshine, 
and  quietly  awaited  the  winter  in  a  dormant 
state,  are  vigorously  pushing  new  growths.  Others, 
finding  the  sodden  state  of  the  ground  too  much 
for  their  constitution,  are  losing  their  roots  and 
root-stocks,  and  unless  carefully  attended  to  total 
loss  of  the  plants  appears  inevitable. 

Irises  of  the  rhizomatous  group — even  the  hardv 
German  (so-called)  Irises — have  '*gone  messy ,^' 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  rarer  dwarf  Irises  have 
soft  diseased  patches  on  the  rhizomes  and  myriads 
of  scars  on  the  few  remaining  leafy  growths, 
showing  that  slugs  have  been  busy. 

Grassy  Irises,  too,  are  growing  much  too  fast 
for  their  well-being.  The  gradual  and  thorough 
ripening  they  require  is  altogether  wanting,  and  a 
set  of  small  incipient  growths  are  pushinfff  which 
can  only  perish,  and  much  loss  of  time  in  Duilding 
up  strong  flowering  leads  is  all  too  apparent. 
^niphofiM,  which  of  all  hardy  plants  require  the 
most  thorough  ripening,  are  growins  vigorously ; 
nothing  but  a  sharp  frost  can  check  them  now  and 
then.  A  mass  of  foitid  garbage  will  remain,  amid 
which  a  few  of  the  stronger  leads  near  the  outside 
of  each  clump  may  survive.  Liatrises  also  are 
growing  fast;  the  thickened  knob-like  root-stocks 
are  generally  resting  quietly  now,  but  many  leads 
are  pushing  fast.  These  require  to  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  cold  frame.  Montbretias,  particularly 
the  newer  and  more  tender  kinds,  appear  to  need 
lifting;   their  growth  is  much  too  forward,  and 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  tne  nower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Flowers  fbom  the  Open  Gabdbn. 

I  enclose  specimens  of  flowers  which  I  gathered 
to-day  (November  15)  in  my  garden,  which  is  in  an 
exposed  position.  The  Sofanum  jasminoides  faces 
south,  and  has  been  in  bloom  since  August.  It 
is  strange  to  see  Larkspur  in  bloom  in  November, 
along  with  Polyanthus,  Anemones,  and  several 
Roses.  The  old  Bay  tree  is  now  beginning  to 
bloom.— (Miss)  R.  Lysll,  Buckmans,  Oakwood 
Hill,  Dorking. 

A  welcome  basket  of  flowers  in  November. 


Pear  Tree  Flowers  in  November. 
Mr.  Whittaker,  The  Gardens,  Manor  House, 
Stockland,  Bridgwater,  writes  :  **  I  am  sending;  you 
a  few  clusters  of  Pear  blossom,  variety  Duchesse 
d'Angoul§me,  cut  from  a  tree  now  in  full  bloom 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Daniel,  Manor 
House,  thinking  that  your  readers  may  perhaps  be 
interested  in  the  vagaries  of  the  season.  The  tree, 
a  standard,  between  30  feet  and  40  feet  high,  has 
borne  a  few  dozen  fruits  this  year,  most  of  which 
were  blown  down  by  the  gale  of  September  10, 
which  also  stripped  the  tree  of  its  leaves.      It  now 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

November  24.— Royal  Horticultural  Soattf$ 
Committee  Meetings  at  12  noon  ;  Lecture  at  3p.a, 
**  Pomology  as  a  Study."  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle 

November  25.  —  National  ChrysantlicMV 
Society's  Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant,  6.15  p.a 

December  1.  —  National  ChrrsantheoB 
Society's  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace  (three  d^H 

December  8. — Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Sbov 
(three  days). 

December  10.— National  Rose  Society's  Annsil 
Meeting  at  3  p.m:  and  Dinner  at  6  p.m.,  Hotd 
Windsor. 

December  15.— Royal  Horticultural  Soat^^ 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster;  Horticaltnnl ' 
Club  usual  Monthly  Dinner  ;  Discussion  opened  I7  < 
Mr.  George  Bunyard. 

Royal  Hoptioultupal   Soolety.y'H* 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  » 
held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Backioghia 
Gate,  Westminster,  1—4  p.m.  A  lecture  <» 
** Pomology  as  a  Study"  will  be  given  hjxr. 
Lewis  Castle,  F.R.H.S.,  at  three  o'clock.  At» 
seneral  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  ioft>i 
Forty-five  new  Fellows  were  elected,  makiDg  * 
total  of  1,281  elected  since  the  beginning  of  u» 
present  year. 

Rubus     P088Bf0lius    finiltlng-  -^ 

page  332  of  your  last  issue  I  notice  ibst  li^ 
Wolley  Dod  questions  this  Rubus  having  fmw 
in  England  in  the  open  air.  I  may  say  thiU 
saw  the  fruits  exhibited  at  the  Shrewsbury  w 
mentioned,  and  that  I  gave  the  exhibitor,  v- 
J.  H.  While  of  Worcester,  an  order  for  « 
plants.  These  duly  arrived  in  the  autumn,  and 
were  planted  in  an  open  space  in  my  orchard,  a » 
small  circular  bed  cut  out  of  the  turf.  The  gwj 
has  now  attained  a  diameter  of  about  2  ^^J^ 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  ^^^I?^P^ 
had  a  suooession  of  flowers  and  fruit.  The  flovi^ 
are  very  pretty,  fragrant,  of  a  snowy  ^^^^ 
look  very  e£fective  against  the  finelv-cnt  loWp. 
The  plant  was  still  flowering  until  a  fortnight  «g 
when  it  was  checked  by  our  first  severe  W* 
The  fruits  ripened  fairly  plentifully  in  •P^'JjfJ. 
sunless  summer.  They  are  very  pretty  to looif»| 
and  well  worth  growing  from  a  decorativ«^r 
of  view,  but  they  are  greatly  wanting  in  <ii«ttnj', 
flavour.  The  birds,  however,  are  very  ««»  " 
them,  and  have  to  be  netted  oflF  if  the  tnui» 
desired.  I  may  add  that  our  soil,  which  **"|| 
suit  this  Rubus  well,  is  a  light  sandy  ifltak-'*' 
Aldkbaon,  Workaop, 
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Angelonia  sri^ndiflopa    al)t>a.  —  A 

loie  OD  this  plaiit  appeared  in  The  Garden  of  the 
Hat  alt.  over  the  iDitiala  *<  R.  D."  I  may  say  we  are 

EiriDg  between  three  and  four  dozen  of  it  here 
I  year.  It  is  prettjr  both  in  flower  and  foliage, 
ind  useful  for  decorative  work  ;  but  I  cannot  call 
I  a  graoefnl  plant  as  **  R.  D."  does.  Its  cultiva- 
ioD  seems  to  be  of  the  simplest ;  seed  is  sown  early 
B  the  spring,  the  seedlings  pricked  off  when  ready 
nd  potted  on  as  needed,  finally  into  5-inoh  pots, 
[key  are  £iven  a  warm,  moist  position  near  the 
kn,  and  by  late  autnmn  and  early  winter  useful 
Ccorative  plants  will  have  developed.— J.  Easter, 
fke  Qardens,  Nostdl  Priory, 

Double  White  Meadow  Sam*on.— 

flte  various  members  of  the  genus  Colchicum  are 

mdoubtedly  among  the  most  beautiful  of  autumn- 

bwering  plants.     One  of  the  most  popular  and 

Kwt  frequently  met  with  is  the  Common  Meadow 

bffron  (C.  autumnale),  a  native  of  this  country,  in 

ome  parts  of  which  it  is  abundant,  growing  in 

loift  meadows  and  pastures.      They    are    more 

aitsble  for  growing  in  grass  than  in  the  border, 

rhere  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  splash  and  break 

bwn  the  flowers.     The  choicer  varieties,  one  of 

rhich  is  here  illustrated,  may  be  admitted  into 

irlB  of  the  rock  garden,  where  they  should  be 

luted  among  loose-growing  carpeting  plants,  such 

iSedums,  &c.    Preferring  a  moist  sandy  loam,  the 

grms    increase    rapidly,    forming 

jiDohes  from    which    the   flowers 

b  produced  in  succession  in  great 

masioD.      Few    things  are  more 

pctive  than  a  mass  of  these  flowers 

p^turf  in  close  proximity  to  water. 

IhieD  necessary    for  the    purpose 

I  increase  the  corms  ma^  be  lifted 

fter  the  leaves   have  died  down, 

rhich  generally  takes  place  in  June 

r  July,  and  divided,  planting  again 

ifore  Au|U8t.     There  are  several 

srma  of  C.   autumnale,   the  type 

iMDg    bright    purple    in    colour. 

Hhen  are  C.  a.  album,  pure  white; 

1  s.  pallidum,   pale  rose;   C.   a. 

Iropurpureum,  deep  purple ;  double 

rliite  and  double  purple.     Closely 

Ified  and   equally  effective  is  the 

^aered     Meadow     Saffron    (C. 

miegatum),    the    largest  flowered 

i  all  being  the  Caucasian  species 

CL  specioBum).     The  flowers  of  the 

pit  are  rich  rose-purple,  and  often 

liooihigh.— W.  Irving,  Kew. 

^nksia  suaveolens.— A 

bv  months  ago  I  was  presented 
Vitb  a  little  shrub  between  4  feet 
nd  5  feet  in  height  under  the  above 
Moe,  the  specitic  title  of  which  I 
are  been  unable  to  find  either 
B  Nicholson's  or  Johnson's  dictionaries  of 
lardening.  It  was  at  once  planted  out  in  a 
lirly  sheltered  spot,  where  it  soon  began  to  make 
iiowth,  and  is  now  in  flower.  The  fully-developed 
Mves  are  4  inches  in  lensth,  abruptly  pinnate, 
rith  seven  pinnie  on  each  side,  IJ  inches  in  length 
od  ooe-sixieenth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  stiff  and 
nry,  and  terminated  with  a  spine,  the  pinnae 
Mchingdown  to  the  mid-rib.  The  foliage  gives 
lie  plant  a  graceful  feathery  appearance.  Twenty 
f  the  shoots  are  now  bearing  flower.  The  bloom - 
lusters  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
ke  same  in  breadth,  and  are  composed  of  numbers 
f  fourpetalled  flowers  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across, 
be  petals  being  very  narrow  and  ivory  white, 
ipped  «rith  faint  pink.  The  blossoms  have  a 
imsant  honey  like  fragrance.  1  think  it  extremely 
Bprobable  that  this  native  of  Australia  will 
orvive  a  winter  in  the  open  on  the  mainland, 
hoQgb  it  doubtless  would  do  so  in  the  Isles  of 
jcijjy,  where  some  of  the  genus  are  doing  well. — 

t  W.  PiTZHEBBERT,  SoxUh  DtVOn, 

Salvia  PUtilans.— A  large  plant  of  the 
riDe-apple  Salvia,  as  this  species  is  often  called  on 
kooount  of  the  strong  Pine-apple  scent  given  off  by 
ts  braised  leaves,  the  fragrance  being  emitted 
»fen  if  the  foliage  is  only  casually  brushed  by  the 
»Dd,  is  now  in  flower  with  me  in  the  open.  It  i»» 
kbout  6  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  6  inches  in 


height.  Owing  to  the  unfavourable  season  I  was 
quite  prepared  for  its  failing  to  flower  this  year,  so 
was  the  qaore  gratified  to  find,  about  the  end  ot 
October,  that  its  shoots  were  terminated  by 
budding  racemes.  The  spell  of  dry  sunny  weather 
that,  wonderful  to  relate,  we  have  now  enjoyed  for 
a  fortnight,  has  brought  the  plant  into  full  bloom, 
and  the  couple  of  hundred  or  so  carmine  flower- 
racemes  make  it  a  pretty  sifi^ht.  S.  azurea  grandi- 
flora,  better  known  as  S.  Pitcheri,  is  bearing  its 
deep  blue  flowers,  as  is  S.  splendens  ^randinora ; 
but  the  latter  is  in  an  exposed  position,  and  its 
brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  have  been  much  damaged 
by  the  weather.  S.  coccinea  grows  to  a  large 
shrub  here,  many  feet  in  height,  but  is  not  so 
ornamental  as  the  species  already  named. 
S.  patens  has  been  fine  through  the  summer,  but 
its  blossoming  period  is  now  past  All  these  species 
are  unprotected  in  the  winter.  I  have  lately 
received  Salvia  dichroa,  but  it  has  not  flowered 
with  me  as  yet. — S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  South 
Devon, 

Great  Intepnational  Hoptioul- 
tupal   Exhibition   at    Bdinbupsrh.— 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 
having  very  largely  increased  its  membership 
during  the  past  few  years,  desires  to  make  a 
strenuous  effort  to  further  SMlvance  horticultural 
interests  in  this  country,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
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success  of  the  international  fruit  and  flower  shows 
promoted  by  the  society  in  Edinburgh  in  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  1869,  1875,  1882,  and  1891,  the  council 
propose  to  hold  another  great  international  exhi- 
bition in  September,  1905,  the  exact  dates  to  be 
afterwards  determined.  After  a  lapse  of  fourteen 
years  since  the  last  international,  the  council  feel 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  another  should 
be  held  to  show  the  marked  advancement  in  horti- 
culture which  has  been  made  during  that  period. 
The  council  are  anxious  that  this  international 
should  excel  its  predecessors,  and,  that  it  may  do 
so,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  such  prizes  as  will  secure  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom  and  abroad.  His 
Majesty  the  King  has  graciously  accorded  his 
patronage  to  this  exhibition,  and  has  given  a 
valuable  silver  cup  for  competition.  The  council 
appeal  to  all  those  interested  in  horticulture  for 
their  cordial  and  liberal  support,  and  early  intima- 
tion of  their  subscriptions  will  greatly  assist  the 
council  in  carrying  through  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. Intimation  of  sulwcriptions  will  m  received 
by  P.  Murray  Thomson,  S.S.C,  6.  York  Place, 
f>ecretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society ;  or  by  the 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  and  acknowledgment  will 
he  made  by  the  treasurer. — Balfour  of  ^urleiqh 
(President),  P.  Murray  Thomson  (Secretary  and 
Treasurer). 


PhalSiDnopsiS*— This  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  finest  Orchids  yet  introduced,  and  no  collec- 
tion, however  small,  should  be  without  a  lew  of 
these  plants.  They  produce  thick  fleshy  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  the  spikes  appear.  They  are 
very  free  flowering,  and  the  flowers  last  for  a  long 
time,  usually  for  a  period  from  four  to  six  months. 
The  growinff  season  is  from  March  to  October, 
during  which  time  the  temperature  should  be  from 
65**  to  70^,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  80«  by  sun-heat, 
provided  the  house  is  shaded,  for  the  sun  is  very 
apt  to  scorch  the  thick  fleshy  leaves.  From  the 
beginnins  of  November  until  Sfarch  a  temperature 
varying  from  58^  to  62^  is  sufficient.  During  the 
srowing  season  they  require  plenty  of  water ;  in 
fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry, 
as  they  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  lose  the  bottom 
leaves.  Phalsenopsis  are  grown  in  different  ways, 
but  I  have  seen  them  succeed  well  under  the  fol- 
lowing two  modep  of  treatment :  For  pot  culture 
fill  the  pot  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top  with 
potsherds.  Sphagnum,  with  a  few  potsherds  mixed 
with  it,  should  then  be  placed  upon  the  drainage, 
and  the  plant  elevated  3  inches  above  the  rim.  If 
grown  on  blocks  they  should  be  placed  on  a  good 
sized  one,  so  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
roots  to  cling  to.  First  place  a  little  sphagnum  on 
the  block,  then  fix  the  plant  on  with  copper  wire, 
and  afterwards  hang  it  up  near  the  rooL  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  place 
them  too  near  the  glass  or  the  plants 
may  get  injured  by  cold  during  the 
winter  season.  Phal»nopsis  are 
rather  difficult  to  propagate,  some- 
times they  will  produce  young 
plants  from  the  old  flower-stems. 
These  should  be  left  until  well  rooted 
and  then  placed  on  small  blocks. — 
John  R.  Morgan,  Waddesdon, 

FOPOed  Pinks.— By  making 
the  Carnation  largely  a  greenhouse 
plant  bluom  can  be  bad  under  glass 
at  periods  of  the  year  when  flowers 
are  very  scarce  in  the  open.  The 
Pink  is  admirably  adapted  fo^ 
forcing  into  bloom  under  glass  some 
time  Mfore  it  can  expand  its  blos- 
soms in  the  open,  and  there  is  ample 
material  for  the  purpose— Pinks  of 
dwarf,  compact  growth,  with  stiff 
stems,  the  blooms  standing  erect, 
and  when  expanded  making  a  fine 
head  of  flower,  such  as  Mrs.  Darke» 
Modesty,  John  Ball,  and  others  of 
the  laced  section ;  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary bedding  varieties,  Samuel 
Barlow,  Mrs.  Lakin,  Anne  Boleyn, 
Lord  Lyon,  Derby  Day,  Lizzie 
Duval,  and  others.  As  far  as 
possible  varieties  should  be  selected 
which  do  not  split  their  calyces.  This  is  a  defect 
in  the  Pink  when  grown  in  the  open  ground ;  it  is  a 
still  greater  defect  when  grown  in  pots.  But  to 
have  eood  plants  for  forcing  purposes  the  pipings 
should  be  placed  in  pots  in  early  summer,  usins 
4-inoh  pots  filled  with  soil  nearly  to  the  top,  and 
on  this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  silver  sand, 
filling  the  pot  with  pipings.  Then  give  them  a  free 
sprinkling  overhead,  placing  them  in  a  frame  on  a 
gentle  bottom-heat,  keeping  them  moderately 
moist  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  however,  giving 
the  pipings  some  air  by  day.  Then,  when  rooted, 
they  should  be  potted  off  singly  into  small  pots, 
and  when  established  planting  them  out  of  doors 
until  October,  when  they  should  be  lifted,  potted 
into  good  compost,  wintered  in  protected  and  eold 
frames,  taken  under  glass  early  in  March,  and 
gradually  brought  on  with  as  little  forcing  as 
possible.  The  main  thing  is  to  have  the  plants  as 
well  rooted  as  possible  at  the  time  of  the  autumn 
planting,  care  being  also  taken  not  to  over-pot 
them,  watering  with  care,  and  giving  the  plants 
due  attention.  The  lacing  of  the  nne-liu>ed  varieties 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  as  perfect  as  on  flowers 
subjected  to  high  cultivation  in  the  open,  but  they 
will  be  delightful,  and,  not  being  exposed  to  the 
weather  of  our  uncertain)  springs,  they  will  be 
clean,  bright,  and  fair  to  look  upon.  There  is 
really  great  enjoyment  in  growing  Pinks  in  pots. 
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whioh  anyone  can  find  out  for  themselves  if  they 
will  make  at  attempt  to  grow  them  well. — R.  I>ban. 

HowOPOhlds  ape  feptlUsed.— Writing 

on  Orchids  in  Knowledge  for  November,  Mr.  R. 
Lloyd  Praeeer  remarks  that  the  remarkable  flower- 
structure  of  these  plants  '*  is  especially  adapted  for 
cross-pollination  by  insects,  self-pollination  being 
practically  impossible ;  and,  furthermore,  only  a 
very  few  chosen  insects  can  reach  the  honey  or 
fertilise  the  plant.  Wo  can  imitate  the  visit  of  a 
bee,  which  is  one  of  the  favoured  agents,  by  gently 
inserting  into  a  newly-opened  Orchis  flower  a 
shaipened  lead  pencil,  and  we  will  understand  how 
this  complicated  mechanism  works.  The  hypo- 
thetical bee's  head,  pushed  into  the  entrance  of  the 
flower  (as  the  insect  hangs  on  the  convenient 
lai> ding-stage  formed  by  the  labellum),  in  order 
that  its  proboscis ,  may  reach  the  honey  stored  at 
the  end  of  the  long  spur,  comes  in  contact  with  the 
sticky  knobs  which  terminate  the  pollen-masses. 
One  or  both  attaches  itself  to  our  pencil,  which 
draws  it  out  of  its  sheath  as  we  withdraw  it. 
And  now  rapid  and  remarkable  changes  occur.  In 
about  half  a  minute  the  attaching  cement  sets 
hard  and  firmly  fastens  the  mass  to  its  newly- 
found  support.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the 
unequal  contraction  of  the  stem  of  the  pollen  mass, 
caused  by  drying,  its  axis  becomes  bent,  and  it 
rapidly  l)ends  throush  a  right  angle,  so  that  the 
bundle  of  pollen  no  longer  stands  upright  on  the 
pencil,  but  points  forward.  What  will  happen 
when  our  hypothetical  bee  visits  another  flower 
we  can  see.  When  the  bee's  head  is  inserted  into 
the  second  flower  the  pollen  which  it  carries  will, 
owing  to  the  deflection  of  its  stalk,  come  in 
contact,  not  with  the  corresponding  anther,  but 
with  the  sticky  stigmatic  surface  which  lies 
immediately  below :  and  thus  cross-fertilisation  is 
effected.  Furthermore,  only  a  little  of  the  pollen 
will  adhere  to  this  stisma,  and  as  the  bee  visits 
further  flowers,  the  pollen  will  be  widely  spread 
among  the  various  blossoms,  the  bundle  attached 
to  the  bee's  head  becoming  smaller  and  smaller 
till  at  length  only  the  flexible  stalk  remains.  The 
above  description  will  apply  to  most  of  our 
commoner  Orchids,  though  even  among  the  British 
species  a  considerable  range  of  form  is  found." 

Youngr   Cappots   in  autumn  and 

WinteP. — In  most  gardens  there  is  a  demand 
for  young  Carrots  as  long  as  they  are  available, 
and  in  lisht  or  well-drained  soils  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  having  them  from  November  until  April. 
For  this  supply  sowings  made  in  July  and  August 
will  provide  sweet,  tender  roots,  and  they  winter 
well,  the  chief  difficulty  being  wireworm  or  grub  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  well  prepare  the  soil  previous  to 
sowing.  The  Carrot  is  much  hardier  than  is 
supposed.  Of  course,  the  larse  roots  sown  early  in 
the  year  crack  badly  if  left  in  their  growing 
quarters,  and  I  am  not  sure  if  such  Carrots  are 
worth  storing.  They  do  not  compare  in  quality 
with  the  smaller  roots  obtained  from  the  soil  as 
required  for  use.  Huge  Carrots  with  a  large  core 
are  more  indigestible  and  flavourless.  The  Short- 
horn section  and  Early  Nantes,  or  the  smaller 
varieties  of  the  Intermediate  type  such  as  Gem  or 
Model  are  splendid  for  autumn  supplies.  There  is 
a  gain  by  growing  Carrots  that  can  be  used  from 
the  soil,  as  they  can  be  sown  when  spring  crops 
are  cleared,  and  there  is  less  trouble  in  storing  and 
less  decay.  In  severe  weather  it  is  difficult  to  get 
at  the  roots,  but  this  can  be  met  by  covering  over 
a  row  or  two  with  litter  or  by  drawing  a  few  of 
the  largest  and  placing  them  under  cover.  — 
S.  H.  M. 

Cypella  HePbePtl.— This  charming  little 
Brazilian  bulb  has  been  flowering  with  me  in  the 
open  for  some  weeks,  and  there  still  remain  one  or 
two  more  buds  to  expand.  It  is  in  a  narrow, 
well-backed  border,  barely  more  than  1  foot  in 
width,  where  Nerine  Fothergilli  major  flowers 
well.  The  Tig|ridia-like  apricot-yellow  flowers  with 
black  pencilling  down  the  middle  of  the  three 
petals  are  delicately  beautiful,  and  are  borne  on 
stems  18  inches  or  so  in  height,  each  stem  bearing 
three  or  more  blossoms.  C.  plumbea,  whioh  I 
believe  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Pohlia 
platensis,  a  native  of  Mexico,  is  of  far  stronger 
growth,  averaging  a  height  of  between  2  feet  and 


3  feet.  Its  flowers  are  larger  than  are  those  of 
C.  Herberti,  but  their  colour  is  poor,  being  a  dull, 
leaden  blue,  with  a  yellow  stripe  down  the  petals. 
It  has  been  in  bloom  with  me  since  the  end  of 
September,  and  there  are  still  more  flowers  to  open ; 
but,  from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  ground  room. — S.  W.  Fitzhebbekt,  South 
Devon. 

Chpysanthemums    at    Apundel 

House,  DumflPies.— Among  the  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dumfries  where  large-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  are  always  well  grown  is  Arundel 
House,  Max  well  town,  the  residence  of  Mr.  John 
Primrose.  The  number  of  plants  is  small,  about 
160,  but  they  are  remarkably  uniform  in  quality, 
and  the  magnificent  foliage  and  finely  coloured 
flowers  show  that  they  are  admirably  cultivated 
by  Mr.  J.  Allan,  the  head  gardener.  Although 
the  season  has  been  a  bad  one,  there  is  no  falling 
off  in  the  size  or  quality  of  the  blooms  from  last 
year,  and  flowers  of  the  highest  exhibition  character 
could  be  cut  in  considerable  numbers  were  they 
desired  for  shows,  which  they  are  not.  There  are 
about  ninety  varieties  in  all,  and  among  the  beet 
one  noted  were  the  following:  T.  W.  Pockett, 
very  fine ;  Nellie  Pockett,  Guy  Hamilton,  a  good 
white ;  Bessie  Godfrey,  extra  fine  ;  some  magnifi- 
cent blooms  of  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  White 
Popham,  Lady  Byron,  very  good  ;  Scottish  Chief, 
Australie,  Grodfrey's  King  and  Godfrey's  Master- 
piece, both  very  fine ;  Charles  Mclnroy,  Miss 
Elsie  Fulton,  George  Lawrence,  rather  tall,  but 
very  fine ;  Violet,  Lady  Beaumont,  which  Mr. 
Allan  prefers  to  Lord  Alverstone ;  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
better  here  than  Australie,  Lady  Crawshaw,  and 
Mutual  Friend.  There  are  few  failures.  Colonel 
J.  B.  Appleton  has  not  done  well,  and  Mme.  Paolo 
Radaelli  has  not  been  a  success,  though  the  foliase 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Mr.  Allan  feeds 
largely  with  cow  manure  water  and  Canary  Guano, 
alternated  with  soot  water,  and  it  is  evident  that 
his  treatment  is  very  successful — S.  A. 

Instpuotlon  fop  young:  firapdeneps. 

It  has  been  suggested  on  several  occasions  in  The 
Garden  that  h^bd  gardeners  might  do  a  great  deal 
towards  improving  the  knowledge,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  of  the  young  men  in  their  gardens, 
and  this  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  when 
recently  spending  a  few  days  with  a  head  gardener 
friend.  In  his  own  house  he  holds  a  class  for  the 
young  men  in  the  bothy  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
teaches  them  the  rudiments  of  botany  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  horticulture.  The  matter 
originated  by  one  of  the  young  men  asking  the 
chief  if  he  would  give  him  a  little  help,  as  he 
thought  of  entering  for  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  examination,  which  is  held  every  spring. 
Others  in  the  bothy  followed  this  good  example, 
and  the  result  now  is  that  some  four  or  five  young 
gardeners  are  using  the  long  winter  evenings  to  the 
very  best  advantage,  for  they  are  gaining  what 
many  young  gardeners  lack,  an  elementary  know- 
ledge of  the  classification  and  anatomy  of  plants 
and  flowers,  and  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
the  practice  of  horticulture.  Such  an  example  is 
worthy  of  emulation  by  other  head  gardeners  in 
country  districts  where  the  young  men  are  miles 
away  from  a  town  where  evening  classes  are  held. 
The  head  gardener  in  question  has  the  advantage 
of  having  passed  through  Kew,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably has  a  better  knowledge  of  botany  and  horti- 
cultural theory  than  many.  All,  however,  know 
more  than  the  young  men  under  them,  or  at  any 
rate  they  ought  to,  and  by  inaugurating  such  a 
class  as  I  have  mentioned  might  oo  much  good  to 
their  men,  and  doubtless  would  also  be  doing  some- 
thing towards  raising  the  standard  of  garaeners 
and  gardening  in  this  country. — A.  P.  H. 

Mp.  E.  H.  Wilson.— The  following  note 
about  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  occurs  in  the  introduction 
to  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch's  paper  on  "Recently 
Introduced  Trees,  &c. ,  from  Central  China,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society :  "In 
the  spring  of  1899,  Sir  William  Thisel ton-Dyer  of 
Kew  was  kind  enough  to  select  a  young  man  from 
the  staff  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  who  possessed,  as 
far  as  could  be  judged,  the  necessary  qualifications 
for  undertaking  a  prolonged  journey  in  certain 
districts  of  China.     The  selection  has  proved  a| 


happy  one,  and  the  success  of  the  veotnie  lo  niek 
beyond  expectation  that  I  have  felt  jutified  a 
despatching  the  young  man  in  question  (Mr.  E.  E 
Wilson)  on  another  trip  to  the  Chioeae-Tibeta 
frontier,  some  thousand  miles  further  inland  i^ 
he  has  been  before.     In  order  that  Wilna  nick 
be  fully  equipped  for  obtaining  the  best  tmh 
from  the  neighbourhood  he  first  visited— IduMJi 
the  Yangtsze  Valley  and  Western  Hopeh  gamStj 
— and  be  conversant  with  the  most  striking  o{  thi 
trees  and  shrubs  known  to  be  in  thatdi9tri(i,n« 
months   were    devoted  to  his  visiting  Vvkamx 
Sargent  in  Boston  and  to  finding  Dr.  Hem,  tt 
that  time  in  the  Chinese  Customs  service,' ui 
stationed  at  Sczemao  in  Yunnan,  on  the  bonknof 
Tonkin.     The  necessity  of  consulting  Dr.  Heo^ 
and    benefiting   by  his   unrivalled   knowledn  tfi 
Chinese  trees    and    shrubs — a    knowledge  fradf 
imparted  to  Wilson — was  so  obvious  that  g  jv 
was   devoted    to    this   alone.      The  joamey  t« 
Scezemao  vid  Tonkin  proved  arduous,  sod  at  on 
time   the  chance  of   reaching  Dr.  Henry  by  tHk 
route  seemed  hopeless  ;  but  the  steadfast  poipoil 
of   the  young  Kew  student,  of  which  on  Uun  i 
on  other  occasions  he  gave  ample  proof,  entfaU 
him   to  reach   his  destination.     After  ependo^ 
some   weeks   with   Dr.    Henry,  who  taught  Ui 
much,  Wilson  left  for  Ichang  t*MZ  Hong  Kong « 
Shanghai,  and  during  the  two  succeeding  yem- 
1900  and  1901— sent  homegreatquantitiesof  eeed,! 
carefully  prepared  that  it  practically  all  germioat^ 
During  the  three  years  that  Wilson  was  abeeotl 
carried  out  his  written  instructions  faithiolly,  m 
proved  himself  possessed  of  rare  energy  and  s 
enviable  capacity  for  solid  work.     His  her! 
numbering some'l5,000  specimens,  is  mostvi 
and  now  lies  in  the  leading   botanic  centra 
Europe  and  America." 

Leotupe  on  the  Glaagrow  parki.^ 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  inst.  a  very  interaiM 
lecture  on   "The  Public  Parks  of  Glasgov'« 
given  in  one  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Halls  of  thidy 
by  Mr.  James  Whitton,  the  superintendent  ofi 
city  parks.     It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  kM 
for  this  season,  arransed  by  a  special  oommittM^ 
the  Corporation  to  bring  before  the  citizeoii 
work    of    the    various    departments   under  tk 
management  of  the  municipality.     Mr.  Whins 
gave  an  admirable  account  of  the  origin,  hisU^ 
and  development  of  the  parks,  the  first  of  vi 
was  the  celebrated  Glasgow  Green,  so  familiiri 
all  Glaswegians,  but  which  has  within  recent  yfl 
been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  unreoognisabiel 
those  absent  from  the  city  for  a  lengthened  pedi 
Details  were  also  given  of  the  extent  of  the  jtA 
and  of  the  staff  employed,  and  the  lecton  «■ 
made  more  interesting  and  valuable  by  a  uvam 
of  limelight  views.      Mr.  Whitton  was  vu*([i 
thanked  for  his  lecture  at  its  conclusion.    It  wa 
be  repeated  in    other  parts  of  the  city  on  tbi 
20th  and  27th  inst.  and  January  15.— S. 

Raspbeppy  Belle  de  Fontenay  is 

NovembeP.— There  has  been  such  a  wuOfj 
of  fruits  this  season  that  any  varieties  which  £*• 
a  supply  even  as  late  as  this  are  valned.  IW; 
above  Raspberry  is  well  known,  though  notexta-! 
sively  grown,  but  for  private  gardens  or  hm 
supplies  it  is  one  of  the  best  autumn  varieti«f| 
given  good  soil,  ample  room,  and  the  growtbib^i 
well  thinned.  If  allowed  to  become  at  ail  emwm  \ 
the  plant  is  not  reliable ;  it  is  a  gross  grower,  «■  ' 
must  be  kept  well  thinned  out  at  the  baaa  ^ 
fruits  are  large,  round,  bright  red  in  oolflir 
very  juicy,  and  for  an  autumn  fruit  the  flavotr  ii 
excellent, 
is  not  tall  but 

are  quite  silvei^  ^ „ .    _,  - 

known  under  the  name  of  Perpetual  de  BiM 
and  in  my  opinion  is  the  best  red  in  its  m>*<>^JJ 
bears  two  crops  a  year,  as  the  largest  shooti  ba 
late  in  July  and  the  newer  wood  in  October,*" 
in  mild  seasons  well  into  November.  An  ^ 
position  is  required,  and  the  plants  b^^^^JiIJ^ 
grown  thinly,  so  that  the  fruits  are  freely  expo» 
when  ripening.  They  may  be  used  in  a  wiHJ" 
ways,  and  are  excellent  when  mixed  with  App- 
At  this  season,  however,  they  do  not  keeploo^*^ 
that  they  are  best  used  as  boon  as  gathend." 
S.  M.  H. 


and  for  an  autumn  fruit  the  flavotr  ■ 

This  Raspberry,  though  a  freegrovig 

but  robust,  having  larse  leaves,  m 

lilvery  on  the  under  surface.    It  i>  ^jj 
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Diohopisandpa  thypsillopa.— Nearly 

[  the  DichorisADdras  are  grown  for  their  foliage, 
it  in  this  speoies  the  leaves,  though  pretty,  are 
4  to  attractive  as  the  flowers,  for  at  this  season 
ey  form  a  bright  feature  in  the  stove,  and  that, 
0,  at  a  time  when  there  is  little  else  in  bloom  in 
at  structure.  It  is  a  stout-growing  plant,  the 
ots  being  thick  and  fleshy,  forming  usually  a  dense 
in.  From  the  centre  of  this  are  pushed  up 
imerous  stout  shoots  of  a  partially  succulent 
Ancter,  reaching  a  height  of  3  feet  or  so.  The 
iv«  are  of  a  uniform  deep  green  tint  and  broadly 
(tie  io  shape.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  large- 
ivered  terminal  thyrses,  are  small,  but  con- 
icQOos  by  reason  of  their  numbers  and  their 
antiful  rich  indigo  blue  colour,  against  the 
mndwork  of  which  the  bright  yellow  anthers  are 
IT  coDspicuous.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  propagation 
id  culture,  for  it  can  be  readily  increased  by 
[▼ision  in  the  spring,  and  the  plants  grow  well  in 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf- mould,  well -decayed 
Moure,  and  sand.  Plenty  of  water  during  the 
lowing  season  is  essential,  and  as  the  pots  get 
lU  of  roots  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally  will 
»  beueficiaL  This  Dichorisandra,  which 
ttf  introduced  in  1822,  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
bie  members  of  the  genus  with  prettily 
■rked  leaves  which  were  introducea  about 
^  end  of  the  sixties,  when  foliage  plants 
in  the  height  of  their  popularity, 
I  a  very  high  price  for  a  time. — H.  P. 
OUgralnviUea  grlabPa,— Some  idea 
Ithe  vigorous  growth  and  floriferousness  f»f 
(Bougainvillea  when  growing  out  of  doors 
it  climate  suited  to  its  culture  may  be  had 
ma  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
IB  made  from  a  photograph  taken  in  Mr. 
L  M.  Ardeme's  famous  garden  at  Cape 
Wn.  It  has  formed  a  huge  bush,  and  is 
toihered  with  flowers.  But  the  Bongain- 
Ifea  thrives  splendidly  out  of  doors  much 
larer  home,  it  oovers  many  of  the  villas 
iich  are  dotted  about  upon  the  hillsides 
foond  the  chief  towns  of  the  Riviera,  as 
limes,  Nice,  Mentone,  &c  There  no  climber 
Hkes  a  more  brilliant  display  or  a  more 
iDuing  covering  for  a  house  than  some  of 
le  Bougainvilleas,  providing  the  villa  itself 
loot  painted  some  colour  with  which  the 
bnn  of  the  Bougainvillea  cannot  harmonise. 
Bm  taste  for  highly  oolonred  villas  which 
twails  more  or  Less  in  the  Riviera  often 
lidfl  to  incongruous  colour  displays  when 
Ab  house  is  covered  with  a  flowerine  creeper. 
iBBg&invillea  spectabilis  and  B.  glabra  are 
ftoee  mostly  planted  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  New  Hoptioultupal  Hall 

ind  GaPden. — In  the  volume  of  the 
Immal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
jut  published  the  secretary  makes  a 
itroDg  appeal  for  funds  for  the  new  Hall  now 
tn  ooorse  of  erection,  and  to  equip  the  new 
gsrden.  We  have  referred  to  the  importance 
«  agisting  the  council  in  every  possible  way 
<ifi  page  358.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  are 
BMded  still  for  the  new  Hall,  and  £5,000  for 
the  nrden,  and  it  would  be  indeed  a  red-letter  day 
i&  the  history  of  this  great  society  if  next  year, 
when  the  centenary  is  celebrated,  the  Hall  and 
i^en  may  be  opened  without  a  debt.  We  hope 
wo«e  who  desired  the  garden  will  now  supplement 
^  gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  and 
not  allow  the  practical  work  of  the  society  to 
starve. 

Btopms  and  old  tpees.  — The  great 

rtorms  of  1903,  says  Country  Life,  will  long  be 
remembered,  if  only  for  the  irreparable  damage 
wey  have  done  to  so  macy  of  our  fine  old  trees. 
Among  others,  two  of  great  interest,  especially  for 
naturalists,  were  practically  destroyed  during  the 
Pwt  sale  of  September  10,  namely,  the  Oak  and 
A*h  planted  by  Gilbert  White  in  1731,  in  his 
orchard  at  the  Wakes,  Selbome.  A  correspondent 
in  Mature  Notes  writes  :  **  The  Ash  is  irretrievably 
oestroyed,  and  will  have  to  be  removed,  but  the 
y«»  hy  topping,  may  be  preserved.  Several  other 
trees  are  injured,  but  the  beautiful  Wych  Elm  is 
not  much  hurt."  Gilbert  White  was  only  eleven 
years  of  age  when  he  planted   these   trees,  and 


writing  in  1790  to  Marsham,  he  said  :  "  In  a  humble 
way  I  have  been  an  early  planter  myself.  The 
time  of  planting  and  growth  of  my  trees  are  as 
follows:  Oak  in  1731,  4  feet  5  inches  ;  Ash  in  1731, 
4  feet  6^  inches  ;  Spruce  Fir  in  1751,  5  feet." 

Masrnolia  Campbell!.— In  the  obituary 
notice  appearing  in  your  last  issue  of  that  good 
gardener  and  most  estimable  man,  the  late  William 
Osborne  (for  so  many  years  in  charse  of  the  fine 
arboretum  and  pinetum  at  Fota  Island,  Queens- 
town),  it  is  stated  by  the  writer  that  this  splendid 
shrub  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in  Europe  under 
his  care.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake,  as,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  this  honour  belonged  un- 
doubtedly to  my  late  friend  W.  H.  Crawford  of 
Lakelands,  near  Cork,  who  got  one  of  the  first 
plants  of  it  imported  into  this  country,  and  bloomed  > 
It  several  years  before  it  flowered  at  Fota. — W.  E. 

GUMBLBTON. 

A  way  of  helpinfi:  the  new  Hall 

fund* — In   the  Journal  of   the   Royal  Horticul-  ' 
tural  Society  just  published  there  is  a  note  from 
.  Messrs.    Protheroe   and    Morris,    the   «^ell-known 
I  auctioneers,  to  the  effect  that  an  American  well-  , 


fruits  are  pretty  for  decoration  when  gathered 
with  some  of  the  foliage.  It  grows  freely  even  in 
large  towns,  given  a  good  roothold.  I  saw  it 
srowing  very  freely  in  the  North  on  some  raised 
banks,  and  it  was  valued  for  its  colour  at  this 
season  as  it  fruited  late,  and  the  crop  was  not 
eaten  by  birds.— G.  W.  S. 

CelePiaO.— This  vegetable  is  so  rarely  seen 
that  when  buch  good  roots  as  those  staged  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the 
27th  ult.,  and  given  a  cultural  commendation  by 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee,  are  shown  the 
fact  is  worth  more  than  passing  notice.  The  roots 
were  staged  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to 
S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  Holyport,  near  Maidenhead. 
This  root  is  much  grown  on  the  Continent  for  use 
at  this  season,  and  it  answers  a  double  purpose — 
the  tops  are  used  for  seasoning,  and  the  roots  as  a 
salad  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  use  Beetroot. 
It  is  also  a  delicious  vegetable  when  prpperly 
cooked  and  served  whole  with  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter.  I  am  surprised  that  Celeriao  has 
not  found  greater  favour  in  this  country  either  as 
a  salad  or  as  a  vegetable,  and  especially  so  where 
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wisher  of  the  society,  Mr.  C.  G.  Roebling,  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  sent  over  a  plant  of 
Zygopetalum  roeblingianum  to  be  sold  by  Messrs. 
Protheroe  and  Morris,  and  the  sum  realised  to  be 
handed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  for  the  new  hall  fund.  A  sum  of  50  guineas 
resulted  from  the  sale,  and  Messrs.  Protheroe  and 
Morris  showed  their  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
the  society  by  making  no  charees  for  the  sale. 

The   Stpawbeppy  -  Raspbeppy   in 

autumn,— A  poop  ft»Uit.— This  is  the  com- 
mon  name  in  gardens  of  what  is  often  thought  to  be 
a  hybrid,  but  it  is  a  species  of  Rubus.  The  fruits, 
however,  are  very  poor,  almost  flavourless,  and  even 
when  cooked  are  insipid.  It  may  be  asked  why  bring 
such  a  poor  fruit  into  notice  at  this  season,  and  I 
do  so  to  prevent  those  who  may  be  deceived  by  its 
name  from  planting  it  for  use  for  dessert  or  cooking. 
There  are  others,  such  as  the  Loganberry  and  the 
Mahdi,  worth  good  culture,  but  the  above  is  only 
useful  as  a  novelty  or  as  a  cover  in  out  of  the  way 
places.  The  Strawberry-Raspberry  forms  a  low 
bush,  and  in  some  soils  it  bears  very  freely.    The 


Celery  is  liked.  Of  late  years  this  has  been  used 
more  in  a  boiled  state  than  formerly,  and  it  is  a 
most  valuable  vegetable,  as  many  invalids  wh(» 
cannot  digest  ordinary  green  vegetables  can  eat 
it.  Large  quantities  of  Celeriac  are  grown  and 
imported  into  this  country,  but  the  roots  staged 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  showed  that,  given  good  cul- 
ture, quite  as  good  material  can  be  groMm  at  home 
and  with  less  trouble  than  ordinary  Celery  pro- 
viding the  seed  is  sown  sufficiently  early  to  secure 
a  full  season's  growth.  I  merely  wish  to  point  out 
in  this  note  the  value  of  Celeriao  as  a  winter  vege- 
table ;  it  may  be  had  in  good  condition  for  six 
months,  viz.,  from  October  to  March,  if  the  roots 
are  given  cool  storage  when  lifted  at  the  approach 
of  frost,  though  in  well-drained  soils  I  have 
wintered  the  roots  in  their  growing  quarters,  and 
treated  thus  the  Bavour  is  better  and  the  roots  do 
not  shrivel.  Excellent  varieties  are  grown  abroad, 
but  in  this  country  only  one  or  two  are  catalogued, 
and  then  under  the  name  of  Turnip-rooted  Celery. 
The  plants  like  a  full  supply  of  moisture  when 
growing  and  not  too  clayey  soil. — G.  Wythe& 
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TlllandSla  Lindenl.— For  some  reason  or 
other  BromeiiaoeouB  plants  have  never  become  so 
|>opular  in  this  country  as  across  the  Channel, 
many  objecting  to  them  from  their  severe  form. 
Granting  all  this,  some  of  them  are  well  worth 
growing  as  flowering  plants,  among  them  that  at 
the  hea^  of  this  note,  for  not  only  are  the  flowers 
beautiful  but  they  are  borne  during  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter.  The  plant  itself  forms 
a  very  symmetrical  specimen,  built  up  of  narrowish 
•dflkrk  green  leaves,  and  reaching  a  height  of  6  inches 
or  thereabouts.  From  the  centre  of  this  the  flower- 
stem  is  pushed  up  sufficiently  high  to  well  overtop 
the  leaves.  The  upper  part  of  the  stem  is  flattened 
out  to  a  width  of  3  inches  or  4  inches,  caused  by 
two  oppositely  arranged  rows  of  large,  closely- 
imbricated  bracts,  which  are  in  the  best  examples 
of  a  rich  pink  colour,  but  in  this  respect  individuals 
vary  a  good  deal.  The  flowers  themselves,  which 
are  pushed  out  from  the  axils  of  these  bracts,  are 
about  an  inch  across  and  rich  purple.  Individually 
they  do  not  last  long,  but  a  succession  is  kept  up 
for  some  time,  and  the  bracts  retain  their  bright- 
ness long  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  This 
Tillandsia  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and 
-will  succeed  with  the  treatment  given  to  the 
general  run  of  cool  stove  or  intermediate  house 
plants.  The  best  soil  for  it  is  fibrous  peat, 
sphagnum  moss,  and  silver  sand,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  potting  should  be  carried  out  in  early 
spring  before  growth  recommences. — H.  P. 


THE    LILIES. 

(Continued  from  page  SSJ^,) 

XiLiUM  BuRBANKi  (Hort.),  LuthcF  Burbank's 
hybrid  Lily.— A  showy  hybrid  of  the  parda- 
linum  type,  and  a  really  good  garden  plant. 
Unfortunately,  the  plants  were  distributed 
before  proper  selection  had  been  made,  and 
there  are  three  forms  sufficiently  distinct  to 
warrant  separation.  L.  pardalinum,  Parr^i, 
and  washingtonianum  are  clearly  traceable  in 
•one  or  other  of  them.  In  all  the  characters  of 
pardalinum  are  dominant,  and  some  of  the 
hybrids  show  their  hybrid  origin  in  one  or  two 
obscure  characters  only.  The  only  plant  that 
appears  distinctly  midway  between  its  parents 
is  the  pardalinum-Parryi  hybrid,  and  this  is 
the  plant  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
considers  should  be  known  as  L.  Burbanki. 
(See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
vol.  xxvi.,  page  clxxiii.)  Bulbs  4  inches  to 
6  inches  long,  1  inch  to  2  inches  wide,  a  scaly 
rhizome  composed  of  blunt  white  scales,  the 
roots  proceeding  from  all  surfaces  of  the  root- 
stock.  Stems  6  feet  to  6  feet  high,  slender, 
hollow,  green,  sparsely  rooting  at  their  bases. 
Leaves  scattered,  occasionally  whorled,  widely 
lance-shaped,  broadest  near  the  tips.  Flowers 
ten  to  thirty,  borne  on  slender,  sub-erect  foot- 
stalks 6  inches  to  12  inches  long,  in  a  loose 
spike  or  compressed  umbel,  often  arranged  in 
two  tiers  of  six  to  ten  each,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered above,  4  inches  across  the  expanded 
reflexed  petals,  coloured  deep  yellow  in  the 
lower  half,  and  spotted  crimson.  The  reflexing 
portions  of  the  petals  are  tipped  crimson,  the 
tubes  are  an  inch  across,  slightly  inflated  at 
their  bases,  and  contracted  1  inch  to  1^  inches 
above  the  ovary.  Very  fragrant.  A  charming 
free-flowering  Lily,  distinct  from  pardalinum 
in  its  more  slender  habit,  its  free  flowering 
character,  its  contracted  tube,  and  its  clear 
yellow  colouring  at  the  throatw  The  fragrance 
is  that  of  Parryi.  Common  in  cultivation ; 
flowers  in  July. 

Culture  and  Uses.— This  Lily  prefers  a 
root  run  of  peat  or  loam  and  leaf-soil.  It 
cannot  be  grown  well  in  the  open  plant  border 
unless  it  is  planted  amongst  tall-growing  shrubs 
and  herbs  quite  at  the  back  in  places  con- 
.sidered  good  for  L.  auratum.    It  is  peculiarly 


susceptible  to  drought,  as  its  roots  run  just 
beneath  the  surface,  and  in  light  dry  soils  it 
should  be  associated  in  peat-beds  with  Ericas, 
Kalmias,  Azaleas,  and  so-called  American 
plants,  and  even  in  such  surroundings  it  will 
require  frequent  attention  with  regard  to 
water  during  the  summer  months.  It  is  not 
a  marsh-loving  plant;  the  bulbs  decay  whole- 
sale in  very  wet  places.  It  is  just  the  plant 
to  employ  in  brightening  Azalea  beds  late  in 
the  summer.  Its  tall,  slender  stems  and 
inflorescences  appear  at  their  best  towering 
over  dwarf  shrubs.  The  best  group  we  have 
seen  in  public  gardens  is  that  in  front  of  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew.  The  light  peat  there 
employed  for  American  plants  just  suits  L. 
Burbanki,  and  the  bed  whilst  in  flower  is  one 
of  the  best  sights  in  those  celebrated  gardens. 
This  plant  is  scarcely  suitable  for  pot  culture, 
as  it  is  impatient  of  removal  and  the  stems 
weaken  under  glass.  September  is  the  best 
month  in  which  to  start  a  colony,  and  the 
bulbs  need  not  be  buried  more  than  6  inches 
deep. 

L.  canadense  (L.).,  the  Canadian  Bell- 
flowered  Lily.— A  dainty,  nodding,  bell-shaped 
species  of  slender  outline  from  North-Eastern 
America,  and  an  old-time  inhabitant  of  our 
gardens.  One  of  the  first  plants  introduced 
from  America  to  European  gardens.  It  is 
very  variable,  ranging  in  colour  from  yellow  to 
dark  red,  with  but  few  intermediate  colour 
forms.  The  yellow-flowered  form  is  the  more 
common,  and  this  we  accept  and  here  describe 
as  the  type.  Bulbs  rounded,  annual,  with  pro- 
longed growing  points,  the  new  growths  being 
thrust  3  inches  to  4  inches  distant  by  ivory- 
white  stolons  one-third  of  an  inch  thick,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  years  a  chain  of  old  bulbs 
is  formed  with  a  new  one  at  one  extremity, 
the  older  bulbs  sending  out  many  smaller 
rhizomes  from  bulbils  having  origin  in  the 
fractured  scales.  Roots  few,  and  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  bulb  only.  Distinctly 
annual.  Stems  slender,  hollow,  3  feet  to  5  feet 
long,  green,  bearing  very  few  roots  at  the  base. 
Leaves  numerous,  in  five  to  ten  regular  whorls 
of  six  to  eight  each,  lance-shaped,  slightly 
recurving  or  sub-erect.  Flowers  on  noofding 
flower-stalks,  pendulous,  in  lax  umbels  of  four 
to  six  each,  bell-shaped,  reflexing  but  slightly. 
Petals  lance  shaped,  all  equal,  coloured  yellow, 
dotted  ruddy  chocolate  in  the  tubular  half,  ana 
the  free  tips  are  sometimes  minutely  dotted 
crimson  on  the  inner  surfaces.  Scarcely  at  all 
fra^n&nt.  Very  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
in  July. 

Var,  joarvr/foTMwi.— See  L.  parviflorum. 

Var.  parvum. — See  L.  parvum. 

Var,  penduliflorum  is  a  wide  variation, 
coloured  copper- red,  with  closely -reflexing 
flowers,  as  in  superbum.  Not  common  in 
cultivation. 

Var,  rv^yrwm  is  coloured  orange-red  and 
dotted  chocolate  internally  cm  an  orange- 
yellow  ground.  Differs  from  the  type  in  its 
slightly  smaller  flowers  and  colouring  only. 
Common  in  cultivation. 

CuLTUKE  AND  UsES.— In  this  plant  and  its 
pretty  varieties  we  have  a  type  of  Lily  that 
could  be  successfully  employed  in  association 
with  water,  in  the  bog  garden,  and  in  shady 
damp  situations.  The  best  place  for  its  well- 
being  and  for  the  better  display  of  its  flowers 
would  be  the  margins  of  a  brook,  lake,  or  pond, 
the  plants  raised  considerably  above  the  water 
level,  in  order  that  the  root- tips  alone  can 
reach  moisture  It  prefers  a  root  run  of  sandy 
peat,  or,  better  still,  good  leaf-soil,  and  slight 
shade  overhead  is  necessary  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  It  is  quite  unsuitable  for  pot  culture, 
and  it  is  hopelesis  to  attempt  its  cultivation  in 


a  dry  wind-swept  border;  but  it  wiU^nY^ 
apace  in  places  where  Cypnpediums,  TriUiimji 
Erythroniums  of  the  American  group,  i3 
moisture- loving  Ferns  and  Water  Flags  deUfht 
to  grow.  The  bulbs  should  be  but  slighth 
buried  ;  the  roots,  and  bulbs,  too,  will  descend 
if  it  appears  necessary  to  do  so.  StigBast 
moisture  about  the  bulbs  does  great  bano,  bit 
if  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  a  foot  beiot  the 
bulbs  their  roots  will  soon  find  it  Oetdberk 
the  best  month  to  plant. 

L,  candtdum  (L.),  the  Bourbon  or  Madom 
Lily,— A  well-known  flower  in  cottage  gardea^ 
where  it  seems  to  thrive  wonderfully  wcl^lrt, 
where  aggregated  together  by  the  hundred 
and  subjected  to  good  cultivation,  it  often  faQi 
a  victim  to  the  devastating  Lily  diaeiH 
(Botrytis  cinerea).  The  plant  is  variable,  uil 
there  are  two  garden  forms  of  the  type,  tU 
smaller  and  inferior  form,  which  is  eTideut 
var.  peregrin um  (Linn.),  and  the  broad-peialk 
typical  British  candidum,  the  latter  a  gog 
disease  resister  and  the  better  garden  pUil 
Bulbs  pyramidal  in  outline,  with  a  flatten 
base,  scales  yellowish,  very  thick  at  the  middl 
Stems  pale  purple,  black-purple  below,  4  k 
to  6  feet  high.  Leaves  autumnal,  narroi 
oval,  deep  green,  with  very  stout  ieaf-stal 
developing  a  week  or  two  later  tk 
those  of  peregrinum.  Deep  green,  namn 
lance-shaped,  thickly  disposed  on  the  £ti 
from  base  to  summit,  longest  and  broidi 
below.  Flowers  ten  or  more  in  a  loug  spik 
white,  openly  funnel  -  shaped,  4  inches  I 
6  inches  across,  the  petals  stout,  showing  tl 
veins  prominently,  recurvin^^  at  the  tin  a 
often  undulating,  surfaces  glistening,  iimi 
in  June-July,  common  in  cultivation. 

Var,  peregrinum    (Lino.), — The  stn^A 
Madonna    Lily,  and    inferior    garden  tM 
Bulbs  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  cone-shaped,! 
flattened  at  the  base,  often  compound,  three  I 
six    crowned,  very  prolific  in  offsets,  wi 
making  such  large  single-crowned  bulbs  Mti 
type.     Scales   thin,    narrow,  very  Dumerai 
Stems  greenish  above,  purplish  below.  4  U 
to  6  feet  high.      Leaves  lax,  aggregated  bel« 
much  scattered  above,  narrower,  shorter,  a 
more  erect  that  the  type.      Flowers  fifteen  I 
twenty  in  a  long  spike,  closely  arranged,  whiH 
funnel-shaped,  scarcely  at  all  reflexing,  the  peal 
tips  covered  with  down  externally,  subetMrt 
very  thin.   Differs  from  the  type  in  many  mioflr 
characters,  chief  of  which  are  its  small,  ooo- 
reflexing     flowers    of    thin    substance:    Its 
liability  to  disease  stamps  it  as  a  variety  to 
avoid  rather  than  to  cultivate. 

Var.  Jhre-pleno  (Hort),  syn.  spieatum,w»- 
sProtu/niy  <&c.,  the  monstrous  Madonna  Lilj,ii 
an  abQormai  form,  the  petals  of  which  are  ia 
the  form  of  white  bracts  clasping  a  long  white 
spike.  Quite  an  ugly  malformation,  and  i 
no  garden  value. 

var,  aureo  marginatum  differs  only  in  i* 
leaves  being  prettily  margined  {Mile  yellow. 

Var.  variegatum  has  snowy  white  floven 
and  foliage  variegated  white,  generally  in^ 
larly. 

Var,  striatum  is  a  poor  scantily-flowefsi 
form,  whose  petals  are  greyish  white,  variously 
and  irregularly  striped  purple  on  the  oow 
surface,  and  faintly  tintedT lilac  internally.  1^ 
garden  value  is  limited.  Fasciated  forms  v* 
numerous,  and  are  generally  a  result  of  iojvT 
to  the  preceding  year's  flower-stems  or  to 
unduly  nch  cultivation. 

Culture  and  Uses.— It  ought  to  beqott 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  cultivation  of  L 
candidum,  for  the  cottager's  garden  liV 
generally  manages  to  take  care  of  its^ 
though  it  often  thrives  grandly  in  a  w»yfl« 
garden,  it  may  refuse  to  grow  at  all  cwkf 
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expert  treatment.  Instances  occur 
yearly  where  thriving  clumps,  lifted 
and  replanted,  have  gradually 
dwindlea  away.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  situation  and  disregard  of 
Bhelter  from  spring  frosts  have  more 

0  do  with  failure  in  growing  the 
Madonna  Lily  than  anything  else. 
It  is  known  to  thrive  in  open  sunny 
Bttoations,  but  it  prefers  the  friendly 
ibelter  of  treesor  tall-growing  border 
plants,  particularly  when  making 
Item  growth,  for  injury  from  frosty 
finds  at  this  stage  is  the  fore- 
ninner  of  the  dread  disease.  In  all 
ttses  start  the  plantation  with  fresh 
bulbs,  plump  and  unbruised,  and 
icqoire  them  under  a  guarantee 
that  they  are  British  grown,  and 
jdie  true,  broad-petalled  L.  candi- 
lim.  Our  description  of  the  bulbs, 
badequate  as  it  is,  owing  to  the 
kck  of  striking  characters  in  their 
Miild,  will,  it  is  hoped,  help  planters 
|d  determine  the  true  plant;  the 
Bfeher  itt  verjr  liable  to  disease,  and  it 

1  sent  to  this  country  in  vast  quan- 
ities,  often  reeking  with  disease, 
lom  French  growers.  Bulbs  from 
[  doubtful  source  should  be 
Banged  in  sulphur  for  a  week 
bfore  planting  lest  spores  of  the 
Imgos  be  planted  with  them. 
Ivery  bulb  should  be  in  its  flower- 
ing quarters  by  September  at  the 
litest  Unless  the  variegated  forms 
lie  required  to  complete  a  collec- 
tion we  would  advise  that  they 
le  planted  far  away  from  the  type 

|Iant,  for  these  are  among  the  first  to  show 
Iraces  of  disease,  and  are  often  for  a  series  of 
lears  more  or  less  affected.  In  the  case  of  a  bad 
©Qtbreak  of  disease  every  stem  should  be  cut  to 
wefiTonnd  level  and  burned,  and  the  soil  deeply 
[koed  and  treated  with  a  fungicide  specially 
||ropared  for  dressing  soils,  or  it  may  become 
[SDpossible  to  grow  L.  candidum  in  that  garden 
jfor  several  years.  G.  B.  Mallett. 

i  (To  be  continued,) 


LIFTING     AN     ELM     TBEB     AT     KBW     WITH     ONE     OF     BARBON'S     MACHINES. 
(Thi»  maekvM  it  one  of  many  designed  by  Mr,  Barron  of  Elvatton,  Derby.) 


TREES   AND    SHRUBS. 

TRANSPLANTING    LARGE    TREES. 

WHEN  making  new  gardens  or 
altering  old  ones  it  is  often 
found   necessary    to    remove 
trees  which  are  too  large  to 
lift  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
destroy.    By  moving  large  trees,  too,  an  effect 
18  produced  at  once  which  would  take  many 
y«Lr8  to  obtain.    To  move  large  trees  success- 
luUy  move  a  large  ball  of  soil  with  them,  and 
to   do    this    planks   and    rollers    or    lifting 
machines  have  to  be  employed.    The  machine 
Mown  in  the  illustration  is  one  of  Barron's 
^J^-lifting  Machines,  and  with  this  a  weight 
01 7  tons  can  be  carried.    The  mechanism  of 
^nisjnachine  is  very  simple  and  quickly  under- 
JJood  by  intelligent  and  careful  workmen.    A 
8W)d  view  of  the  fore-carriage  is  obtained  in 
tlie  illustration,  the  back  part  being  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance.      The  fore  and   back 
P*rt8  of  the  machine  are  connected  by  two 
^ng  beams  16  feet  in  length.     As    these 
^ms  have  to  support  the  whole  weight  they 
^.  very  strong,  being  lOj  inches  in  depth  and 
^  inches  wide.     The  two  beams  are  5  feet 
•PJrt,  and  the  top  of  them  is  6  feet  from  the 
Sround,     On   the   beams   are   two   movable 


rollers  composed  of  central  iron  bars  encased 
in  wood.  These  rollers  are  fitted  with  cogs 
and  clutches  at  the  ends,  and  each  end  of  each 
roller  is  capped  with  iron  in  which  are  holes 
for  crowbars.  Strong  ropes  are  fastened  to 
the  middle  of  the  rollers,  and  on  these  the 
weight  is  pulled  up. 

When  beginning  to  move  a  plant  with  this 
machine  the  size  of  the  ball  should  first  be 
marked  out,  6  feet  to  6^  feet  diameter  being 
a  fair  size.  It  should  then  be  decided  in  which 
direction  the>  machine  is  to  be  run  on  to  the 
plant.  Then  the  front  and  back  sides  of  the 
ball  should  be  dug  out  until  the  lowest  roots 
have  been  found.  After  this  a  hole  must  be 
tunnelled  through  the  centre  of  the  ball  below 
the  roots  wide  enousrh  to  admit  two  planks, 
which  should  be  of  Elm  or  Oak,  each  11  inches 
wide  and  4  inches  thick.  These  planks  should 
be  free  from  the  ball  for  9  inches  on  each  side. 
When  this  is  done  an  Oak  board  9  inches  wide 
and  1^  inches  thick  should  be  worked  under 
the  ball  above  the  ends  of  the  planks.  When 
this  has  been  done  dig  out  the  other  two  sides 
of  the  square  and  work  two  other  9-inch 
boards  under  the  ball  so  that  the  ends  rest  on 
the  ends  of  the  two  previously  put  in.  These 
boards  are  for  the  purpose  of  nolding  up  the 
sides  and  corners. 

The  next  thing  is  to  bind  the  ball  tightly 
round  with  strong  canvas,  using  narrow  battens 
of  wood  to  save  the  cords  from  cutting  into 
the  soil.  This  done,  the  plant  is  ready  for  the 
machine.  To  get  the  machine  on  to  the  plant 
the  beams  must  be  lifted  oflf  the  hind  wneels 
and  carried  across  the  hole,  afterwards  fitting 
them  on  again.  Stand  all  the  wheels  on  good 
planks  before  any  lifting  is  done.  Before  begin- 
ning to  lift  four  good  ropes  to  act  as  stays  must 
be  fixed  on  the  tree.  When  everything  is  ready 
the  ropes  on  the  rollers  are  fixed  under  the  free 
ends  of  the  centre  planks,  and  lifting  can  be 
commenced.    This  is  done  by  means  of  crow- 


bars fixed  in  the  holes  in  the  ends  of  th& 
rollers,  ropes  being  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the 
crowbars  for  men  to  assist  in  the  raising.  When 
the  ball  has  been  raised  to  the  desired  height^ 
strong  chains  are  fixed  to  rings  on  the  beama 
and  passed  beneath  the  ball  to  help  support 
the  weight,  chains  also  being  used  to  support 
the  corners.  The  stays  must  also  be  tightly 
tied  to  the  beams. 

If  the  tree  is  to  be.  moved  a  considerable 
distance  horses  will  have  to  be  used,  but  if  a. 
few  hundred  yards  only  it  is  advisable  to  take 
the  plant  the  whole  of  the  distance  with  men^ 
using  planks  for  the  wheels  to  run  on.  In  any 
case  the  weight  should  begot  off  the  hole  before 
horses  are  attached.  When  making  the  new 
hole  for  the  plant  a  channel  must  be  left  in  the 
middle  for  the  bottom  planks  to  settle  in,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  taken  out  When  in 
position  the  plant  is  let  down  again  by  means 
of  the  crowbars,  the  hind  wheels  being  taken 
off  to  remove  the  machine  afterwards.  When 
the  middle  planks  have  been  taken  out  care 
must  be  taken  to  ram  the  channel  full  of  soil,, 
or  the  plant  may  settle  too  much  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  tree  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  an  Elm  34  feet  high,  the  ball  weighing  about 
6  tons,  moved  a  few  months  ago  at  Kew  to  help 
block  out  an  unsightly  building. 

Besides  being  of  value  for  removing  large 
trees,  this  machine  is  very  useful  for  moving 
large  tree-roots,  it  being  possible  to  move  a. 
butt  of  large  dimensions  in  half  an  hour  which 
would  take  hours  by  other  means.  Such  a. 
machine  as  the  one  shown  is  warranted  to- 
carry  7  tons.  To  move  a  weight  of  from 
5^  tons  to  7  tons  about  seventeen  men  are 
required,  but  for  tree  roots  of  a  couple  of  tona 
or  so  eight  men  only  are  necessary.  When 
using  such  a  machine  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  planks,  ropes,  and  other  material  used 
should  be  perfectly  sound  and  strong,  and 
everyone  at  the  work  should  giva  his  whole 
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attention  to  it,  for  through  using  poor  material 
or  through  inattention  a  serious  accident  might 
readily  happen.  W.  Dallimore. 


NOTABLE    GARDENS. 

RARE  PLANTS  AT   MOUNT 
EDGCUMBE. 

HAPPENING  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Plymouth  some  days  ago  I  was 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  visiting, 
in  the  company  of  a  gentleman  who 
owns  the  most  beautinil  rock  garden 
in  the  South- West,  the  grounds  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe.  After  inspecting  the  great 
Orange  Trees,  alluded  to  in  The  GABnEtf  of 
October  3,  which  were .  standing  in  large  tubs  in 
the  Italian  garden  near  the  Orangery,  and  were 
marvels  of  culture,  many  fine  trees  in  the  vicinity 
were  admired.  Among  these  were  three  enormous 
evergreen  Oaks  (Quercus  Ilex),  a  Holly  over  7  feet  in 
girth  and  apparently  about  60  feet  in  height,  and 
giantCedars  of  Lebanon,  which  previous  to  the  disas- 
trous blizzard  of  March  11,  1891,  swept  the  ground 
with  branches,  of  which  they  are  now  for  the  most 

Sart  bereft.  This  same  blizzard  uprooted  the 
nest  of  the  Cork  Oaks,  of  which,  however,  there 
are  some  about  50  feet  in  height  still  left.  A 
Plane  Tree  some  80  feet  in  height,  a  Lucombe 
Oak  70  feet,  and  a  Stone  Pine  60  feet  were  also 
noteworthy.  Two  specimen  trees  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora  standing  on  the  lawn,  which  they 
touched  with  their  foliage,  were  20  feet  in  height 
and  carried  many  expanded  blossoms.  Abutilon 
vitifolium  was  largely  represented,  some  of  the 
finest  being  nearly  20  feet  in  height,  a  similar 
stature  being  reached  by  the  largest  of  the  Fan 
Palms  (Trachycarpus  excelsus),  while  a  vigorous 
young  tree  of  the  lovely  Embothrium  coccineum 
was  remarked.  Attractive  as  are  the  main  gardens, 
they  undoubtedly  yield  in  interest  to  the  Terrace 
Garden,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a-half,  where 
many  tender  and  rare  shrubs  and  plants  are 
grown  that  are  uncommon  even  in  the  most 
eheltered  ^rdens  of  Southern  Cornwall.  This 
garden  is  situated  on  the  upper  portion  of  a  steep 
slope  facing  the  western  end  of  the  breakwater  and 
looking  out  over  the  English  Channel,  a  fort  lying 
at  the  water's  edge  immediately  beneath,  but 
hidden  from  view.  Every  step  along  the  path 
that  mounted  the  hillside,  bounded  here  and  there 
by  walls  backed  by  slopes  of  soil,  revealed  fresh 
surprises.  A  young  Olive  Tree  was  the  picture 
of  health  ;  there  were  good  specimens  of  Acacia 
dealbata  and  A.  ovata,  and  A.  longifolia  was  in 
flower.  A  Camellia,  trimmed  into  standard  form, 
had  a  branch-spread  of  almost  20  feet;  Lepto- 
spermum  arachnoideum  was  12  feet  high  and 
14  feet  through ;  L.  scoparium  was  still  taller, 
and  there  was  a  good  example  of  L.  buUatum. 
The  largest  specimen  of  the  Australian  Myoporum 
l»tum,  with  its  pretty  transparent-spott<^  leaves, 
was  about  15  feet  in  height,  and  was  the  finest 
I  have  seen  on  the  mainland.  A  young  tree  of 
Araucaria  Bidwilli  looked  particularly  robust  and 
healthy,  as  did  the  Camphor  Laurel  and  an 
Oleander  6  feet  in  height.  A  large  shrub  of 
Pittoeporum  Tobira  was  seeding  ;  there  were  good 
specimens  {of  Candollea  tetranda,  Callistemon 
speoiosus,  and  Corokia  buddleioides  ;  and  amongst 
other  shrubs  growing  without  wall  protection 
were  Clethra  arborea  still  in  flower  ;  Lager- 
stramia  indica,  3  feet  high,  that  flowered  in  1902, 
but  not  during  the  present  season  ;  Correa  car- 
dinalis,  C.  magnifica,  C.  bicolor,  Olearia  nitida, 
Rhapiolepis  ovata,  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  Ilicium 
flordianum,  and  Jacaranda  mimosrafolia,  while  a 
small  but  sturdy  Grevillea  robusta,  which  had 
passed  a  winter  unprotected,  gave  good  promise. 
Growing  against  walls  were  Cassia  corymbosa  in 
flower,  Plumbago  capensis  also  in  bloom.  Abelia 
floribunda,  Mitraria  coccinea.  Calceolaria  Burbidgei 
«  feet  in  height,  still  in  flower,  this  plant  and  others, 
growing  in  the  open  borders  taking  no  harm  during 
the  winter;  Lasiandra  macrantha  with  woody  stems. 


several  feet  in  height  and  fresh  srowth,  covering  the 
wall  but  not  yet  in  flower,  and  Luculia  gratissima 
looking  very  healthy,  but  which  Mr.  Richards,  the 
head  gardener,  informed  me  had  never  bloomed. 
The  spot  is  very  sheltered  with  Ilexes  and  other 
trees,  out  it  is  a'question  whether  a  little  clearance, 
in  order  to  admit  more  sunlight,  would  not  result 
in  the  last  two  plants  acquiring  a  more  floriferous 
habit.  Close  at  hand  the  front  of  a  summer- 
house  was  covered  with  Solan um  jasminoides, 
which  on  October  10  still  carried  an  abundance 
of  its  fragrant  white  flowers.  Tree  Ferns  were 
represented  by  two  fine  examples  of  Dicksonia 
antartica  and  Woodwardia  radicans,  Lomaria 
Magellanica  and  the  common  Maidenhair  Fern  were 
growing  well,  while  Asparagus  Sprengeri  was 
evidently  happy  in  its  surroundings.  Besides  the 
common  Fan  Palm  Cocos  australis  and  Phoenix 
canadensis  were  present,  as  well  as  a  fine  plant  of 
Cycas  revoluta,  which  has  been  out  for  some  seasons. 
Indian  Azaleas  were  great  shrubs,  Agapanthus 
umbellatus  bears  its  blue  flower-heads  in  profusion 
in  the  late  summer,  and  Clivia  miniata  passes  its 
winters  in  the  open.  Browallia  speciosa  was  still  in 
flower,  as  was  Lavatera  assurgentiflora,  a  handsome, 
shrubby  Mallow  that  is  quite  hardy  at  Mount 
Edgcumbe.  Gerbera  Jamesoni  grows  and  flowers. 
Calceolaria  violacea  has  made  a  fine  bush,  and 
Echium  densiflorum,  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
the  Canaries  but  now  a  large  plant,  blooms  freely. 
Two  stretches  of  retaining  wall,  about  5  feet  high, 
are  covered  to  the  base  with  the  grey-green  foliage 
of  Lotus  peliorhyncns  hanging  in  a  thick  veil 
from  the  top.  These  muBt  have  presented  a 
pretty  picture  when  studded  with  tne  crimson 
lobster  claw-like  flowers.  This  Lotus  cannot  be 
left  unprotected  in  the  open  during  the  winter  in 
many  gardens  in  the  South-West. 

S.  W.  FiTZHBBBEBT. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

BULBOUS  PLANTS  TO  GROW 
BENEATH  TREES. 

KNOWING  how  welcome  the  flowers  are 
which  adorn  the  ground  beneath  the 
woodland  trees,  we,  imitating  Nature, 
should  use  them  for  the  same  purpose 
in  our  cultivated  grounds;  sufficient 
advantage  is  not  taken  of  these  bulbous 

Elants  for  the  embellishment  of  places  overshadowed 
y  trees.  Such  places  generally  have  no  other 
covering  than  dead  leaves.  Of  flowering  plants  for 
this  purpose  bulbous  plants  are  of  great  service, 
first,  because  of  their  variety,  and,  secondly,  because 
most  of  them  blossom  at  a  time  wht^n  flowers  are 
scarce,  and  the  humblest  then  has  its  value. 

Now  is  a  favourable  time  for  planting  bulbs  if  we 
wish  to  enjoy  their  flowers  from  early  spring  and 
during  the  summer.  The  following  are  the  best 
for  the  purpose  in  view:  Bear's  Garlic  (Allium 
ursinum)  grows  in  moist  situations  in  the  woods ; 
its  white  flowers  appear  in  May  and  June.  Golden 
Garlic  (Allium  Moly)  will  grow  in  dry  and  well 
lighted  situations.  The  Anemone  genus  furnishes 
several  species.  Anemone  Pulsatilla  produces 
pretty  violet-coloured  flowers  in  April  and  May. 
The  Wood  Anemone  (A.  neroorosa)  gives  during 
March  and  April  pretty  pure  white  blooms  ;  there 
is  a  double  form  of  this.  A.  sylvestris,  which 
prefers  sandy  soils,  bears  larger  flowers  in  May ; 
they  are  pure  white  and  erect.  The  two  last 
species,  with  their  underground  rhizomes,  soon 
cover  a  large  surface  of  ground.  In  borders  con- 
taining clumps  of  trees  Anemone  Hepatica  can  be 
planted.  Its  flowers  are  white,  blue,  or  pink, 
single  or  double,  and  are  produced  from  the  month 
of  March.  Corydalis  bulbosa  and  C.  tuberosa  are 
two  Fumitories  with  white  or  red  flowers  which 
like  the  shade,  and  blossom  in  April.  The  Spring 
Crocus  (Crocus  vemus)  with  its  erect  flowers 
succeeds  very  well  under  trees,  and  blooms  in 
February  and  March.  Cyclamen  europseum  with 
its  pink  or  white  flowers,  and  C.  neapolitanum  with 
mottled  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  prettiest  plants  which  thrive  in  leaf- 
mould  in  cool  and  shaded  situations ;  they  flower 


in  September  and  October.  The  groood  nay  ba 
carpeted  with  them.  A  covering  of  Isstm  ii  ng. 
cient  to  protect  them  during  winter.  Dielytn 
spectabilis  with  its  elegantly  arched  boneba  i 
flowers  may  be  used  as  a  biorder  pUmt  to  laife 
groups  of  trees.  Eranthis  hyemalia  qwa  in 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  in  January  and  Febnarr; 
it  is  the  companion  of  the  Crocus  and  tbeSavi' 
drop.  The  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  Meleagrii)  tiih 
its  pendent  bells,  flowers  cnrionaly  variegated,  sad 
variously  coloured  is  very  pretty.  ItdoeivAii 
cool  situations  and  in  leafy  eoils.  It  blosBoma 
May. 

The  pink  Christmas  Hellebore  (Hellebonumgei) 
does  equally  well  beneath  trees ;  so  does  Iris  g«- 
manica,  which,  if  it  does  not  produce  many  fiovm, 
at  least  has  abundant  and  pleasing  foliage,  h 
need  not  be  said  that  the  Convallaria  majalii  ii 
the  plant  par  excellence  to  grow  under  trees.  Two 
other  species  of  this  genus  are  also  sood  for  tkii 
purpose.  The  Solomon's  Seal  has  anSed  stems  of 
about  30  centimetres  high,  and  white  peodem 
flowers ;  Convallaria  multiflora  stands  higher,  bit 
its  flowers  are  smaller.  These  two  plants  bJomi 
during  May  and  June  ;  their  stems  are  suiuble  bx 
bouquets,  and  they  flourish  anywhere.  Musaii 
oomosum  is  very  curious  with  its  violet-coloued 
hairy  flowers  in  bunches  ;  M.  botryoides  wiih  iti 
sky-blue  globulons  flowers  is  very  interestiDg ;  n4 
M.  racemosum  produces  a  compact  bunch  of  bl« 
Plum-scented  flowers.  These  plants  prefer  li^ 
soils  and  light  situations.  The  Narcissus  with  ili 
pretty  srning  flowers  can  be  used  with  eqa|- 
suocess.  We  will  mention  the  species  which  saomi 
best:  N.  minor,  N.  pseudo-Narcissus  sod  ib 
numerous  single  and  double  varieties,  N.  ioooa- 
parabilis,  the  single  and  double  Jonquil  (K. 
Jonquilla),  the  Great  Jonquil  (N.  odonu),  £ 
poeticus  and  its  varieties,  and  N.  biflonn.  il 
these  generally  do  well,  grow  strongly,  and  in 
groups  of  great  beauty.  Leucojum  vemom  Qm 
the  shade,  and  in  March  and  April  bears  flofsi 
which  resemble  the  Snowdrop,  but  are  larger. 

The  genus  Omithogalum  is  represented  by  tkm 
interesting  species.  O.  umbellatum  prodooei  is 
May  and  June  heads  of  white  flowers,  which  ofM 
at  twelve  o'clock  and  shut  at  three ;  this  is  a  pint 
for  light  and  sandy  soils.  0.  pyramidale  attaiu  ft 
height  of  60  centimetres  ana  more ;  it  prodioei 
long  clusters  of  white  flowers  in  June.  0.  pyA' 
naicum  also  gives  in  June  long  spikes  of  yellon 
white  flowers. 

Phalan^um  Liliago  has  stems  some  50  oeoti* 
metres  high,  terminating  in  June  and  July  ib 
bunches  of  white  flowers.  P.  ramoeum  has  smklier 
but  more  numerous  flowers,  and  its  stems  tre 
branching.  These  plants  like  light  soiU,  and  their 
blossoms  are  very  suitable  for  bouqueta  Hi 
Squills  are  the  Hyacinths  of  the  woods,  grot 
everywhere,  and  their  flowers  are  charmipt 
Scilla  bifolia,  L.,  produces  in  March  and  Apnl 
star-shaped  flowers  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue  coloBr- 
S.  nutans,  which  is  blue,  and  its  varieties  vitfa 
white  or  pink  flowers,  produce  clusters  of  ^T 
odorous  pendent  bloraoms.  S.  cemua  diffsrs  bcm 
the  preceding,  especially  in  its  conical  spikes  d 
upright  flowers ;  there  are  also  blue,  white,  sad 

Sink  varieties.  S.  patula  has  larger  pendeirt 
owers  of  a  fine  blue  colour ;  it  blossoms  io  mj 
and  June,  as  does  also  the  campanulate  SqniU 
(S.  campanulata),  whose  numerous  blue,  white,  or 
pink  flowers  are  very  pretty.  These  species  iff 
hardy,  grow  freely,  and  form  one  of  the  nw* 
pleasing  ornaments  of  our  woods.  The  AaUuffii 
Squill  (S.  autumnalis),  which  produces  its  spikes « 
blue  flowers  in  August  and  September,  must  also  be 
mentioned.  The  wild  Tulip  (Tulipa  sylvestris)  hM 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  which  are  slightly  fragraot 

CULTUSS. 

The  planting  of  the  bulbous  or  rhizomatDOi 
species  which  we  have  enumerated  ouf^fat  to  be 
done  in  the  autumn,  from  September  to  November. 
If  the  soil  appears  exhausted  in  the  spot  choseo  for 
planting,  a  little  fresh  should  be  mixed  in.  TIm 
spot  where  the  bulb  is  placed  should  be  marked  bj 
a  stake.  The  dissemination  of  the  different  kiodi 
is  an  affiiir  of  taste.  Examples  of  the  differeot 
sorts  may  be  planted  here  and  there,  so  as  (havis^ 
regard  to  the  different  times  of  flowering)  tooio^ 
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die  forms  and  oolours.  To  produce  the  most 
ileMiag  effect  take  care  to  aaeooiate  the  hulbe 
iSoee  foliage  is  often  limited  with  leaf-bearing 
dute,  sQoh  aa  the  Ferns,  Periwinkle,  St.  John's 
BTort,  Ac  In  conclusion  we  think  it  useful  to  give 
khint  to  the  amateur  concerning  the  expense  which 
Bay  be  incurred  by  undertaking  such  a  plantation 
i  flowering  bulbs,  for  the  plantation  necessarily 
lemands  a  great  number  of  bulbs  if  one  wishes 
ooQ  to  eujoy  a  good  effect,  but  it  is  an  expense 
hki  occurs  but  once,  for  the  bulbs  increase  and 
ivary  year  adds  to  the  effect. 

JuuBS  Rudolph  in  Bevue  Horticole. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN, 

ROSE  CAROLINE   TESTOUT. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  of  this 
Rose  is  not  one  of  a  standard  tree, 
but  of  a  bush.  The  plant  is  a 
curiosity  in  its  way ;  it  has  been  in 
my  possession  about   seven  years. 

Originally  a  pot  Rose,  I  planted 
t  about  five  years  ago.  Shortly  after,  as  if 
mgrateful  for  its  new  treatment,  it 
lade  a  gigantic  shoot  some  6  feet 
igh  and  at  least  three-quarters  of  an 
ich  in  diameter  at  its  base.  This 
few  up  straight,  and  by  cutting  away 
be  rest  of  the  bush  and  pruning  care- 
idly  I  have  ^ot  apparently  a  fine 
tajidard  growing  on  a  Briar.  This 
ittk  frequently  carries  thirty  good 
bwere  at  a  time,  and  is  hardly  out 
i  flower  from  the  middle  of  June  till 
fovember.  I  cut  a  fine  flower  on 
November  3,  and  on  that  date 
liere  were  plenty  of  buds.  I  have 
eason  to  believe  that  this  plant  is 
low  largely  on  its  own  roots.  The 
orioos  part  about  it  is  that  the  plant 
i8  never  attempted  to  make  any 
jowth  from  the  ground  since  the 
ame  was  cut  away  some  five  years 
jp),  and  is  growing  on  a  single  stem. 
!doabtif  there  is  a  better  all-round 
&rden  and  show  Rose  than  Caroline 
testout ;  a  bed  of  a  dozen  plants  is 
e?er  without  flowers  from  June  till 
loYember. 

Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 
Brantwoody  Balham, 

JOTTINGS  ABOUT  ROSES. 
Mulching  and  its  Evils. 
'Philomel"  never  wrote  truer  words 
liAQ  where  he  says  (page  280)  that  ''as 
0  coveriDg  the  soil  with  manure  after 
lisQiing,  I  believe  a  more  baneful  practice 
ras  never  advised."  I  am  in  complete 
greement  with  him  on  this  subject,  and 
m  confident  that  frost  itself  is  not  responsible  for 
0  many  losses  amongst  Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
a  is  this  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Qoh  a  practice  ever  came  into  vogue,  and  I  can 
»nly  imagine  that  it  is  a  relic  of  those  bygone  years 
vhen  Rose  gardens  were  mainly  comprised  of  the 
W  vigorous  growing  sorts,  such  as  Faul  Ricant, 
ioavenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Coupe  d'Hebe,  anrl 
i^arles  Lawson.  Roses  such  as  these,  together 
vith  the  coarser-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  could 
mdure  —  probably  were  improved  by  —  heavy 
nulchings  of  raw  manure  from  the  foal  yard.  But 
times  have  changed,  and  now  that  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses  are  in  possession  of  the  field,  methods  of 
^tment  must  change  also.  Wo  have  to  bear  in 
■nind  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Tea  Rose  is 
not  frost  but  damp.  All  experts  seem  agreed 
Dpon  one  point,  t.e.,  that  beds  for  Tea  Roses  should 
be  raised  above  the  natural  leveL  Having  taken 
thie  precaution,  what  can  be  the  use  of  defeating 
Its  very  object  by  smothering  the  beds  with  long 
■"•nure,  which  naturally  tends  to  retain  moisture, 


and  is  not  of  the  slightest  ose  as  a  protection? 
Considering  that  most  of  our  Tea  Roses  are  worked 
on  the  Briar,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  actual 
roots  themselves  do  not  require  protection.  Then 
there  are  other  objections  to  the  practice,  such  as 
the  ugliness  which  it  entails,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  we  are  prevented  from  surfacing  our  beds  with 
carpets  of  alpine  flowers. 

Mulching  with  Living  Plants. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who  tell  us  that 
we  must  set  out  our  Roses  in  hard  lines  and  allow 
no  other  flowers  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
them.  This  is  the  eospel  of  the  Rose  exhibitor, 
and  has  nothine  to  do  with  those  who  are  striving 
for  a  flower  garden  beautified  with  permanent  and 
not  transitory  occupants.  It  is  easy  to  break  away 
from  the  orthodox  system  of  spring  and  summer 
bedding  with  its  often  faulty  colouring,  now  that 
we  have  so  many  glorious  ever- blooming  Roses,  as 
well  as  a  wealth  of  delicately  beautiful  hardy 
plants  to  serve  as  a  restful  carpet  to  the  Rose 
flowers.  I  have  grown  Dafifodils  amongst  my  Tea 
Roses  for  some  years,  and  always  with  the  best 
results.  Whep  April  comes  the  Roses  are  decked 
with  innumerable  ruby -coloured  shoots,  and 
beneath  this  exquisite  canopy  the  Daflbdils  appear 


several  friends  who  have  admired  it  this  summer. 
Then  there  is  the  tiny  Stone  Sand-wort  (Arenaria 
balearioa),  which,  though  happier  on  a  rock,  will 
succeed  in  this  way,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon 
in  winter  on  the  level.  Many  other  plants  will 
occur  to  those  who  will  give  the  matter  a  little 
thought,  and  I  append  the  following  list  simply  as 
some  help  to  those  who  have  not  had  much 
experience  with  alpine  plants.  This  list  does  not 
pretend  to  be  complete,  neither  are  plants  of 
vigorous  habit  or  which  run  at  the  root  included. 
Arabis  aubretioides,  Aubrietias  in  variety.  Cam- 
panula muralis,  C.  garganioa  and  its  variety 
hirsuta,  Erodium  chamtedryoides,  Frankenia  laBvis, 
Ganltheria  procumbens,  which  seems  to  grow 
almost  as  well  in  sun  and  loam  as  in  peat  and 
shade;  alpine  Phloxes,  Saxifrages,  such  as  the 
double  Meadow  Saxifrage,  which  disappears  in 
early  summer;  the  mossy  Saxifrages,  such  as 
musooides,  purpnrascens,  Rhei,  and  others,  and 
also  the  varieties  of  8.  oppositifolia  and  S.  retusa  y 
Sibthorpia  europaea,  numerous  Thymes,  especially  ' 
the  variety  lanuginosus ;  the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella), 
Veronica  repens  and  prostrata,  Viola  rothoma- 
Kensis  (Rouen  Violet),  and  the  many  lovely  Tufted 
Pansies.  **  This  is  all  very  well,"  I  hear  someone 
say ;  **  but  how  are  we  to  mulch,  earth  up,  and 
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in  striking  contrast.  There  are  few  spots  more 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  many  diminutive  alpine 
plants  than  a  well-made  Rose  bed  ;  indeed,  plants 
which  are  grateful  for  a  humid  position  will  often 
thrive  better  in  the  gentle  shade  given  by  the 
Roses  than  in  the  rock  garden.  Gentiana  acaulis 
was  always  difficult  to  persuade  to  bloom  on  my 
dry  soil  until  I  placed  it  on  the  margin  of  a  Rose 
bed,  where  it  now  rewards  me  annually  with  some 
flowers. 

Other  plants  which  I  have  found  suitable  for 
carpeting  Rose  beds  are  Hutchinsia  alpina,  a 
lovely  little  evergreen  plant  much  like  a  miniature 
Candytuft ;  Linaria  hepaticsefolia,  the  tiny  Liver- 
wort-leaved Toadflax,  not  much  higher  than  a  moss ; 
Mentha  Requieni,  given  me  by  Mr.  Milburn,  of  the 
Bath  Botanic  Garden,  and  specially  recommended 
in  **The  English  Flower  Garden"  for  this  very 
purpose— it  is  scarcely  hardy ;  Polygonum  capi- 
tatum,  only    half-hardy,   but    a    lovely    creeping 

Slant,  with  prettily-marbled  leaves  and  little  round 
eads  of  pink  blossom.     I  have  given  it  away  to 


protect   our    Roses   if    the   surrounding    soil    is 
enveloped  with  plants  ?  " 

How  TO  Mulch. 

Such  a  question  is  frequently  asked,  and  is  not 
difficult  to  reply  to,  but  as  it  really  comprises  two 
distinct  questions  I  will  deal  with  each  separately. 
First,  there  is  the  question  of  mulching,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  The  system  of  mulching 
with  long,  strawy  manure  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  those  whose  gardens 
are  situated  in  high  and  dry  spots,  and  to  whom 
mulching  is  absolutely  essential  in  very  dry  years, 
should  not  adopt  some  better  methods  of  procedure. 
The  old  way  is  to  put  long  manure  on  the  beds 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
and  afterwards  to  dig  in  the  straw  in  spring. 
Apparently  the  straw  is  only  dug  in  to  prevent 
unsightliness,  because  no  one  can  pretend  that  it 
is  of  any  nutritive  value,  and  on  light  land  it 
undoubtedly  promotes  mildew.  The  whole  of  this 
question  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Foster-Melliar 
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in  hU  "Book  of  the  Rose,"  and  is  sammed  ap  in 
these  f(»w  words  :  **  Roees  drink  bat  cannot  eat." 
Therefore  when  we  pnt  solid  manure  upon  our 
Hose  beds  we  must  let  it  be  in  a  form  which  the 
roots  of  the  Roses  can  easily  assimilate.  I  always 
mulch  in  the  spring;  just  after  nruning  with  old 
hot-bed  manure  which  has  been  finely  chopped  up 
and  turned  several  times.  If  to  this  be  added 
some  decayed  cow  manure  and  a  little  bone-meal  it 
will  be  found  more  efficacious  for  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  than  any  other  kind  of  mulch.  And  the  chief 
reason  is  this,  i.e.,  that  after  the  April  rains  it  will 
be  found  that  this  old  short  manure  does  not 
interfere  with  hoeing,  because  it  is  so  soon  washed 
into  the  soil.  A.  R.  Goodwin. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ORCHIDS, 

MILTONIA  VEXILLAEIA. 

A  MONO  a  collection  of   Orchids  Mil 

/\        tonia   vezillaria   is   always   much 

/  \       admired,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 

/     \      when  admirers  attempt  its  culture 

i        V     their  eflforts  are  often  doomed  to 

failure.    Many  find  a  difficulty  in 

successfully  growing  this  Orchid,  as  one  may 

easily  know  by  the  yellowish  leaves  and  weak 

flower-spikes  one  often  meets  with  in  gardens. 

Briefly,  the  culture  of  Miltonia  vexiliaria   is 

this :  Give  it  the  same  treatment  as  Odonto- 


^lofisums,  except  that  a  rather  warmer  tempen- 
ture  is  necessary.    It  is  important  that  tk» 
temperature  should  fluctuate  as  little  as  poi. 
sible,  as  few  Orchids  are  more  susceptible  t» 
this  than    Miltonia  vexiliaria.     Many  good 
growers  keep  their  plants   with  the  OdoDto- 
fl^lossums  during  the  summer  months,  and  io 
winter  place  them  in  a  warmer  house  vttte 
temperature  is  55**  Fahrenheit     Being  ever. 
green,  this  Miltonia  reouires  a  certain  anujut 
of  water  during  winter,  but  great  care  is  necai, 
sary  not  to  give  too  much,  especially  in  th( 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  often  iot 
days  together  the  air  is  charged  with  fo^  ai 
other  impurities,  thus  renderinn;  evaporar 
almost  impossible.  Mr.  H.  J.  Cbapo 
who  grows  this  Orchid  well, 
mends  spring  as  the  best  season  f( 
potting.     The  new  roots  make  the 
appearance  about  this  time,  and  il 
repotting  is  carried    out   then 
quickly  get  hold  of  the  new  mat 
Equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphagni 
moss  form  a  suitable  compost 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  are 
alba,  the  flowers  white  except  fot 
faint  rose  tinge  on    the   sepals  a 
petals  ;  albicans,  white,  with  a  yelli 
disc ;  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen,  one  of 
finest,    the   flowers    are   large, 
coloured,  with  a  broad  dark  crii 
band  on  the  lower  sepals,  the  rose  1 
has  a  dark-coloured  disc,  a  very  st  *' ' 
variety ;    chelsiensis    is    also 
coloured,    and    marked     with 
lines  ;    sanderiana  has  pale-col 
sepals,  deeper  petals,  the  lip  hav. 
dark  blotch    at    the    base ;    ml 
with  flowers  bordered  with  rose-^ 
leucofflossm  pale  rose,  with  white 
and  Fairy  Queen,  white,  with  a 
coloured  disc.  A.  P.  E 


MILTONIA  VEXILLARIA.     (From  a  drawing  by  B.  G.  Moon.) 


ORCHIDS  AT   THE   GLEBE- 1 
LANDS,  WOODFORD. 

Calling  a  few  days  aeo  at  the  Gleb 
Woodford,  the  seat  of  J.  Gomey  Fowk 
Esq.,  the  following  Orchids  were  par ' 
larly  conspioaous  among  the  manyc 
.  beautiful  kinds  which  are  a  special  fa 
'  at  Glebelands.    The  first  to  attract  a 
tion  was 

CaiUeya  labicUa  var, ,  one  of  the  alb 
or  nearly  an  albino.  The  flowen  ^ 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  fonn  i 
shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  pore  wbi|%l 
and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  wfahil 
around  the  margin.  The  whole  of  tfce 
centre  is  veined  with  a  deep  and  pleMOg 
shade  of  purple  oolour,  imparting  to  tbi 
flower  an  extremely  refined  appesiuet 
It  can  be  safely  said  that  this  variety » 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  beantifol  a 
the  seotion  of  the  white  Cattleya  labotii 
Lodia  Mrs.  Mary  Gratrix. —T^  ■ 
one  of  the  most  charming  hybridi  j* 
raised,  and  is  a  cross  between  L.  ciooi' 
barina  x  L.  digbyana.  The  iloww 
are  about  5  inches  across.  The  lanoeol^ 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  charming  shMt 
of  buff",  primrose,  and  light  orange-yello«i 
with  a  very  faint  suff'usion  of  rose.  Tb» 
distinctly  three-lobed  lip  is  of  clesr  lighj 
yellow  tinged  with  rose  on  the  front  iw 
side  lobes,  and  very  curiously  ®*^8^  7^* 
an  irregular  fringe,  which  is  iraparUd^ 
the  male  parent.  This  hybrid  has  rweiw 
two  awards  of  merit,  viz.,  at  the  Bojv 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting  at  w 
Drill  Hall  in  October,  1899,  and  at  thi 
Mancheeter  Orchid  Society's  meetingtw 
days  later,  a  distinction  it  well  d«"f^ 
CatUeya  x  Jfarowi.— This  i^  mw* 
charming  hybrid,  and  raised  between  U 
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vttlntioft  X  C  dowiaiia  var.  aarea,  the  seed 
parent  aeaerting  itielf  in  the  form  of  the  labellum 
Tery  distinctly.  It  oombinee  altogether  the 
character  of  the  two  parents  both  in  form 
and  ooloar.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
peculiar  bronzy  yellow  or  old-gold  tint,  the 
tabellom  being  very  striking,  in  that  it  has  a 
narrow  base,  with  a  somewhat  rounded  front 
lobe.  The  three-lobed  lip  is  veined  and  tinged 
with  a  very  rich  purplisn  crimson  colour,  the 
more  pronounced  veining  being  raised  above 
the  surface  ;  the  base  of  the  labellum  is  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  clear  yellow.  This  hybrid  is  strong  and 
robust.  Seven  flowers  are  often  borne  on  an 
infloresoenoe,  and  to  add  to  the  beauty  in  the 
colouring  of  the  flowers  they  are  also  delioiously 
fragrant.  It  was  unanimously  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  Bioyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Orchid  committee  in  November,  1898. 

Clfpridedium  TroUus  (C.  Sailieri  hyeanum  x  C. 
insigne  SaodersB). — This  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
and  neat-habited  hybrid.  It  was  first  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowler  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  December,  1901, 
when  it  waa  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Orchid  committee. 
It  bu  proved  a  very  distinct  cross,  but  resembles 
the  male  parent  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the 
female,  especially  in  the  dorsal  sepal,  which  is  over 
2  inches  across,  and  of  an  exquisite  shade  of  yellow, 
with  a  few  faint  lines  of  a  bronzy  hue  margined 
with  a  pure  white  band  of  at  least  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  The  petals  and  lip  are  of  a  pleasing 
yellowish  shade  with  a  faint  suspicion  of  a  brownish 
tinge,  which,  imparts  a  very  pleasing  effect  to  the 
flower.     It  ie  a  magnificent  kind. 

Cypripedium  X  fowlerianum  (C.  harrisianum 
Boperbum  x  0.  bellatulum).— Though  this  is  a 
comparatively  older  cross,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  as 
slso  one  of  the  darkest  and  richest  in  colour  of  its 
section,  and  was  the  first  to  beat  the  true 
C.  harrisianum  superbum  for  the  richness  of  its 
dark  purple  and  nearly  black  tints.  The  dorsal 
•epal  is  broad,  and  the  lateral  margins  reflect 
■lightly  ;  it  is  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  heavily  veined 
with  vinous  purple,  and  having  a  whitish  marginal 
band.  The  petals  are  of  a  very  rich  claret-purple, 
with  red  and  green  veinings,  and  the  lip  is  long, 
dark  purple  in  colour,  with  a  green  base.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  a  first-class  certificate.  Many  other 
interesting  and  beautiful  Orchids  were  in  bloom  in 
this  collection.  The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  good  things  in  the  Glebelands  collection. 

Arqutus. 
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Leadwobk. 
(Continued  from  page  339,) 

IN  the  present  century  the  superabandance 
of  these  leaden  statues  has  been  greatly 
modified.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  whole  regiments  of  leaden 
Venuses,  Moors,  Jupiters,  angels, 
saints,  nymphs,  and  fauns  were  con- 
verted into  bullets.  They  were,  indeed, 
threatened  with  total  extermination,  but, 
thanks  to  the  prevailing  taste  for  things 
ancient,  some  of  them  survived,  and  they  have 
once  more  become  fairly  fashionable,  and  may 
the  day  be  far  distant  when  those  which  have 
r^isted  the  hand  of  time  and  of  vandalism 
^1  be  dislodged  from  their  charming  havens 
of  rest  There  used  to  be  an  immense  number 
of  leaden  statues  at  Chiswick,  which  was 
dismantled  in  1892  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
[{'{l^^ith  Lady  Macbeth,  we  may  well  ask,. 
Where  are  they  now?"  At  beautiful  Burton 
Agnes,  in  Yorkshire,  there  is  a  fine  leaden 
Jighting  Gladiator,  and  in  the  gardens  of 
otndiey  Royal  (Fountain's  Abbey),  Lord 
^Pon*8  seat  in  Yorkshire,  in  one  of  the  lakes, 
nses  above  the  level  of  the  water  a  noble  group 
ot  leaden  nymphs  and  fauns.  In  the  lovely  old 
Kwdena   at    Melbourne,    Derbyshire,    leaden 


THI  RAFB  OF  THE  SABINBS  AT  PAINSHILL.     (After  Giovanni  da  Bologna,) 


figures  abound,  and  they  are  of  such  great 
excellence,  both  in  design  and  perfection  of 
workmanship,  as  to  be  almost  unique.  In  the 
formal  gardens  there  are  two  heroic-sized 
figures  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  a  flying 
Mercury,  copied  from  Giovanni  da  Bologna, 
two  slaves  carrying  vases,  and  several  Cupids, 
very  busy  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  doine 
general  mischief  to  lads  and  lasses.  A 
tolerable  group  of  Cain  and  Abel  existed 
until  recently  in  the  great  grass  quad  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  but,  although  a  very 
noble  work,  it  appears  to  have  been  improved 
away.  Glenham,  in  Suffolk,  boasts  of  a  quaint 
representation  in  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  at  Temple 
Densley,  near  Hitchin,  stands  a  delightful 
figure  of  Father  Time  with  an  hour-glass  in 
his  hand. 

Lead  lends  itself  to  the  reproduction  of  life- 
sized  animals,  such  as  horses,  dogs,  stags,  and 
lions,  which  look  exceedingly  well  when  placed 
upon  lofty  pedestals,  or  else  arranged  in  the 
centre  of  a  lawn,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
lakes,  fountains,  or  brooks,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  follow  the  fashion  of  our  ancestors, 
who  painted  these  animals  in  their  natural 
colours,  with  a  result  which,  as  Mr.  Pepys 
would  have  remarked,  "was  unseemly,"  and 
unworthy  of  anyone  with  the  least  developed 
taste.  Far  better  is  it  to  gild,  silver,  or  bronze 
them,  but  they  look  their  best  unadorned  by 
any  meretricious   aids   to   deception.     Lead 


they  are,  and  lead  they  should  remain.  A 
judicious  use  in  gardens  of  leaden  statuary, 
vases,  tanks,  and  fountains  is  one  highly  to  be 
recommended.  The  beautiful  Italian  vase  at 
Drayton,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  works  of  its  class 
extant.  As  to  the  industry  of  making  these 
effigies,  the  revival  of  it  is  to  be  recommended 
as  likely  to  become,  once  the  fashion  of  using 
them  attains  popularity,  exceedingly  remunera- 
tive. Terra-cotta  vases  and  statues  do  not 
withstand  our  climate,  and  they  are  venr 
liable  to  be  broken,  whereas  leaden  figures  which 
have  been  in  existence  some  200  or  300  years 
are  as  perfect  to-day  as  when  they  were  first 
placed  in  position.  A  selection  of  good  models 
IS  all  that  is  required  for  what,  after  all,  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  forms  of  outdoor  decoration. 
All  eccentricities,  however,  should  be  avoided, 
such  as  little  huntsmen^  groups  of 'shooters, 
and  other  trivialities,  which  only  rouse  a  smile 
of  exasperation  and  a  longing  for  the  right  to 
melt  them  down.  However,  even  some  of 
these  when  they  are  genuinely  antique  have 
the  merit  of  quaintness.  I  remember,  many, 
many  years  ago,  seeing  in  a  Norfolk  garden  a 
party  of  leaden  figures  in  the  costumes  of  the 
last  century  seated  at  a  table,  and  evidently 
having  what  our  American  cousins  would  call 
a  high  old  time,  for  before  them  were  goblets 
and  Dottles,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  his 
gun  leaning  beside  him.  The  ladies  were 
dressed  a  la  Watteau,  and  one  fair  dame  had 
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a  spaniel  on  her  lap.  Although  they  were 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  a  veiy  dilapidated 
condition  and  thickly  coated  with  Moss  and 
Lichen,  they  still  retained  here  and  there 
evidences  of  having  been  painted  to  represent 
life,  which  most  have  rendered  them  simply 
frightful.  As  they  were  they  had  a  hauniea 
look,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the  great 
Tew  arbour  in  which  they  had  sat  in  enchanted 
stillness  for  something  like  150  years. 

RicHABD  Dayet. 
{To  he  continued,) 


ROYAL     HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

New  Hall  and  Gakdbn. 

Wx  take  the  following  information  from  thejoamal 
of  the  society  just  published,  and  hope  that  the 
desire  of  the  council  expressed  in  the  extract  we 
give  will  be  attained,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  scientific  aspect  of  horticulture  is  not  to  be 
forgotten.  We  have  referred  to  the  new  hall  and 
garden  on  many  occasions,  but  we  feel  sure  those 
readers  of  Thk  Gabdkn  who  are  not  Fellows  will 
remember  the  great  work  that  has  been  acoom- 
plished  by  the  society  for  horticulture,  and  support 
the  appeal  of  the  secretary.  After  the  great  gifts 
from  Baron  Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Hanbury ,  K.  C.  V.  O. ,  the  Fellows  too  should 
do  their  share  with  keener  zest.  It  would  be  a  red- 
letter  dav  indeed  if  both  hall  and  garden  were  to 
be  opened  without  debt.  All  interested  In  horti- 
culture, whether  Fellows  or  not,  may  be  trusted, 
we  hope,  to  take  their  share  in  a  great  and 
ennobling  work. 

''  When,  in  1887,  the  society  took  the  first  step 
of  its  new  departure,  or  rather  of  a  return  to  its 
old  lines  of  a  strictly  horticultural  policy,  aban- 
doning all  side  issues  which  have  such  a  tendency 
to  obscure  and  eventually  to  swallow  up  the  main 
one,  whoever  thought  that  in  1903  it  would  be 
within  actual  sight  of  a  new  hall  and  offices,  and  a 
new  garden,  of  its  own  ?  In  that  critical  year  of 
1887  there  were  only  773  subscribing  Fellows, 
jrielding  an  income  of  £1,938 ;  the  expenditure  i^as 
£2,894  and  the  floating  debt  £1,152.  The  new 
policy,  or  the  return  to  the  old  one,  of  sticking 
to  gardening  pure  and  simple,  has,  up  to  December, 
1902,  inoreas^  the  number  of  subscribing  Fellows 
to  6,228,  yielding  a  subscription  income  of  £6,982 ; 
the  debt  has  been  paid  off;  and  investments 
accumulated  yielding  a  further  income  of  £437  a 
year ! 

"  Over  and  above  all  this,  which  one  may  call 
the  natural  outcome  of  a  gardening  policy,  there 
has  arisen  among  the  Fellows  a  double  demand  and 
want,  one  for  a  new  and  satisfactory  hall  and 
offices  of  our  own,  the  other  for  a  new  and  satis- 
factory garden  of  our  own.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  these  two  great  and  acknowledged  wants 
would  rend  the  societv  asunder  and  destroy  each 
other,  like  the  birth  of  twins  struggling  for  primo- 
geniture. Each  side  acknowledged  the  legitimate 
aims  and  objects  of  the  other ;  each  at  heart  felt 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  other,  but  neither  was 
willing  to  yield  precedence,  fearing  that  if  it  did  so 
its  own  genesis  would  be  postponed  until  the  Greek 
calends,  for  each  appeared  to  involve  so  large  an 
outlay  as  to  bid  fair  to  cripple  the  power  of  the 
society,  as  regards  the  other,  almost  indefinitely. 

"In  thCs  condition  of  things  two  noble  biene- 
factortt  have  come  forward  to  the  rescue.  Baron 
Sir  Henry  Schroder,  Bart.,  has  taken  up  the  cause 
of  the  new  hall  with  hiR  accustoms  energy, 
starting  the  building  fund  with  a  donation  of 
£5,000,  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  K.C.V.O.,  has 
purchased  the  famous  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  6.  F. 
Wilson  at  Wisley  at  a  cost  of  £5,000  and  given  it 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  society  m  long  as  it  can 
utilise  it  and  cai'es  to  retain  it.  And  thus  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  completion  of  the  society's  one 
hundredth  year,  in  March,  1904,  will  practically 
see  it  in  possession  of  a  magnificent  hall  and  offices 
of  its  own  and  of  a  freehold  garden,  of  its  kind 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Europe. 


**  The  Fellows  of  the  society  cannot  be  too  grate- 
ful to  Baron  Schroder  and  to  Sir  Thomu  Hanbury 
for  their  munificent  and  timely  liberality,  but  it 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  great  privileges 
entail  corresponding  responsibilites  and  duties. 
These  great  gifts  entail  the  responsibility  of  their 
completion.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  is  still 
wanted  to  complete  the  new  hall  and  offices,  and 
£5,000  is  needed  to  equip  the  garden.  Surely, 
surely  the  Fellows  will  find  these  necessary 
amounts  ?  Let  all  who  wished  for  a  new  hall  send 
a  subscription  to  it  now,  and  let  all  who  wanted  a 
new  garden  send  a  subscription  to  it  likewise. 
The  bone  of  contention  as  to  which  project  should 
have  precedence  of  the  other  has  been  taken  away 
by  these  two  kind  and  generous  friends  of  the 
society  ;  now  the  duty  falls  upon  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Fellows  to  join  together  to  complete  the  one 
and  to  equip  the  other.  We  have  7,000  Fellows, 
and  if  every  one  would  send  an  average  of  £3  a 
head  both  hall  and  garden  would  be  complete. 
Many  who,  when  the  hall  fund  was  started, 
excused  themselves,  saying,  '  No,  I  should  prefer 
a  garden,'  have  now  obtained  their  wish.  Let 
them  now  come  forward  and  show  that  it  wm  not 
a  mere  excuse  by  giving  liberally  towards  the 
garden.  For  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  thoush 
the  garden  at  Wisley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  you  can  imagine,  and  is  full  of  beautiful  and 
rare  plants,  it  is  at  present  only  a  superb  *  wild 
garden,'  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  society  needs  a 
scientific  department,  a  vec^etable  quarter,  a  fruit 

garden,  and  glass  houses  added,  besides  dwelling- 
ouses  for  the  staff,  the  nearest  village  being 
two  miles  distant,  and  even  there  no  house 
accommodation  to  be  had.  The  hall,  too,  is  now 
half  finished,  but  the  funds  to  pay  for  it  are  not 
yet  raised.  Financial  help  is  now  the  one  thing 
needed  to  make  the  year  of  the  society's  centenary 
dawn  with  roseate  hue.  Surely  we  shall  not  appcNEtl 
to  the  Fellows  in  vain-? 

**It  may  be  said,  'Why  not  use  the  society's 
invested  funds?'  Because  the  annual  upkeep 
expenses  of  both  hall  and  garden  will  be  very  large, 
and  if  you  spend  investments  you  decrease  annual 
income,  and  if  you  decrease  annual  income,  how  are 
these  increasea  annual  expenses  to  be  met?  No, 
let  us  all  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  each 
and  all,  small  and  great,  do  something — as  much 
as  ever  we  each  can — and  so  endeavour  to  start 
the  society  upon  the  second  century  of  its  existence 
in  prosperity  as  well  as  peace.  Peace  has,  we 
trust,  been  thoroughlv  restored  by  the  kind  actions 
of  the  Baron  and  Sir  Thomas ;  now  let  the  Fellows 
themselves  combine  to  secure  th^  much- to-be- 
desired  prosperity.  May  we  seriously  entreat 
everybody  to  send  something,  some  more  than  the 
average  £3  a  head,  some  less ;  but  each  as  best  he 
can,  and  everybody  something  ? 

"  It  is  hoped  that  both  garaen  and  hall  will  be 
able  to  be  opened  to  the  Fellows  in  the  early  part 
of  next  year,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  anyone  to  either." 
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HYBRID  CLEMATIS  FOR  POTS  AND 
PERGOLAS, 

VISITORS  to  the  spring  shows  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  or  to  the 
Temple  show  in  May  have  for  several 
years  past  seen  very  fine  exhibits  of 
garden  varieties  of  Clematis  grown  in 
pots.  At  the  first-named  shows  the 
plants  have  usually  been  small,  being  grown  in 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  but  at  the  Temple  the  plants 
have  been  large  and  covered  with  fine  flowers,  the 
plant  shown  in  the  illustration  giving  an  idea  of 
their  size.  These  exhibits  have  done  much  to 
popularise  the  Clematis  as  pot  plants,  and  the 
garden  varieties  are  very  useful  during  early  spring 
by  those  who  have  to  keep  a  greenhouse  gay. 
Beautiful,  however,  as  these  Clematis  are  in  pots, 
it  is  a  method  of  culture  which  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  plants,  for  Clematises  never  look  so  well  as 
when  they  are  rambling  about  in  a  natural  way. 


either  climbing  up  the  supports  and 

the  roof  of   a  persola  or  rambling  at  will  i 

making  tumbled  and  picturesque  masses,  supported 
by  gnarled  and  twisted  Oak  branches,  eatk  u  ii 
the  case  with  the  Clematis  in  the  collection  it 
Kew. 

When  it  is  intended  to  grow  specimen  plaottin 
pots  get  good  strone  one  year  old  plants,  on  tkdr 
own  roots  if  possible,  and  these  should  be  poctad 
into  12-inch  pots,  two  plants  being  placed  in  ok 
pot.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained  and  good 
fibrous  loam  two  parts  and  one  pairt  composed  d 
mortar  rubble,  charcoal,  and  half-inch  bones  nasd 
as  a  compost.  The  pots  must  not  be  filled  wj 
full  of  soil,  as  room  will  be  required  for  top- 
dressing,  the  plants  having  to  stay  in  the  same  poti 
for  several  years. 

After  potting  the  plants  should  be  placed  ia  a 
light,  cold  house  and  growth  encouraged.  At  Um 
staee  water  must  be  given  sparingly  or  the  nil 
will  probably  become  sour  before  the  time  the 
roots  have  had  a  chance  to  work  into  it  well  As 
young  shoots  are  made  they  should  be  eDoounged 
to  grow  up  strings  near  the  roof  for  the  first  yew, 
and  most  of  the  flowers  should  be  kept  picked  oC 
If  this  is  done  a  good  foundation  will  be  laid  for 
the  future.  The  following  spring  fix  a  treUis  or 
wire  balloon  in  each  pot  and  train  the  growtki  to 
these.  As  growth  proceeds  the  young  snoots  nrait 
be  kept  ti^l  in  or  they  will  soon  become  badly 
twisted  together.  Until  the  flowers  are  over  they 
should  be  kept  under  glass,  but  during  Uto 
summer  the  lights  of  the  house  should  be  removed. 
An  occasional  surfacing  with  rich  soil  will  do  sood, 
and  a  dressing  of  lime  annually  will  be  benefidiL 
Soot  water  and  manure  water  snonld  be  given  oooe 
or  twice  a  week  when  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots. 

When  planting  on  pergolas  or  in  maases  on  rough 
branches  give  eood  loam,  and  if  the  soil  ia  not 
limy  lime  should  be  added.  There  are  sevenl 
different  types  which  may  be  used  for  etther 
purpose.  They  are  the  Jackmani  section,  tha 
Lanuginosa  section,  the  Florida  and  Patens  8a^ 
tion,  and  the  new  Cocci  nea  section.  Of  thw 
sections  the  Florida  and  Patens  are  the  first  to 
flower.  Outdoors  the  Patens  section  is  usually  well 
in  flower  in  May,  the  Florida  varieties  bein^  a  little 
later.  All  these  varieties  are  very  beautifol,  and 
most  of  them  soon  make  large  masses.  Neither  of 
these  groups  require    much    pruning,  and  what 

Sruning  is  done  should  be  left  until  after  the 
owers  are  over.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are : 
Fair  Rosamond,  white,  with  red  bars;  Lady 
Londesborough,  silvei^  grey  ;  Maroel  Moser,  white, 
with  pink  bars ;  Miss  Bateman,  white  ;  Mrs.  G6or|e 
Jackman,  white ;  Mrs.  Quilter,  white ;  Nellie 
Moser,  white,  with  red  bars  ;  Sir  Gramet  Woleeley, 
l^le  blue,  red  bars ;  The  Queen,  mauve ;  Belle  d 
Woking,  double  white ;  Duchess  of  Edinbnnh, 
double  white;  John  Gould  Veitch,  layenoer, 
double  ;  Lucy  Lemoine,  double  white ;  and  Veoni 
Yictrix,  double  lavender. 

The  Lanuginosa  type  flowers  in  summer  and 
early  autumn  when  grown  outdoors,  and  the 
blooms  are  of  very  large  size.  C.  lanuginosa  ia  a 
Chinese  species,  with  flowers  7  inches  or  8  inohei 
across,  the  colour  being  very  variable.  Of  the 
many  varieties  the  following  are  all  good  ooei: 
Anderson  Henryi,  white;  Belle  of  Woroeitar. 
bluish  violet,  with  white  stamens ;  Dacheai  of 
Teck,  white;  Excelsior,  mauve;  Fairy  Qoeeo, 
pale  flesh,  with  pink  bar,  very  large ;  Imperairioe 
Eugene,  white  ;  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  bloah ;  Ii 
France,  purple;  Lord  Nevill,  plum;  Marie 
Lefebvre,  mauve ;  purpureum  elegana,  violet- 
purple ;  Reine  Blanche,  mauve,  widi  light  bar; 
and  Sensation,  mauve.  This  type  is  the  beat  for 
pot  culture,  the  flowers  being  large  and  weD 
coloured,  the  shoots  being  strong.  Pruning  ahoshi 
be  done  in  spring. 

The  Jackmani  section,  of  which  Jackmani  n 
typical,  was  first  raised  throush  the  crossing  of  C 
lanuginosa  and  C.  Viticella.  The  varieties  which 
compose  this  section  form  a  group  of  aatuDD 
flowerers,  August  and  September  being  the  moothi 
when  they  are  at  their  best.  All  the  varietiei 
flower  very  freely,  and  make  perfect  maaaeB  d 
bloom.     There  are  very  many  varieties,  aome  a 
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the  best  being  Jaokmani,  violet-purple ;  Jackmani 
Boperba,  rich  dark  purple,  one  of  the  very  best ; 
lilacina  floribunda,  lilac ;  Mme.  Edouard  Andre, 
red,  good ;  maffniBca,  reddish  purple ;  Smith's 
Sdow  White  Jackmani,  puie  white;  Star  of  India, 
reddish  purple ;  and  Victoria,  reddish  mauve. 

The  Coccinea  set  have  been  raised  within  recent 
years  b^  crossing  the  scarlet,  herbaceous  species — 
C.  coocmea — with  garden  varieties.  The  result  is 
a  distinct  set  with  herbaceous  branches,  semi- 
tubular  or  bell-shaped  flowers,  and  very  free- 
iowering  qualities.  Countess  of  Onslow,  violet- 
purple,  with  a  band  of  red  down  the  petals; 
baobess  of  York,  blush  pink ;  and  Duchess  of 
Albany,  pink,  are  the  best  known.  The  plant 
shown  in  the  illustration  belongs  to  this  section. 

ONCOCYCLUS    IRISES.  —  THE    LIME 

THEORY. 
DouBTLKSS  the  fact  will  still  be  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  many  readers  of  The  Garden  that  the  .late 
Rev.  Henry  Ewbank  was  personally 
saperintending  the  replanting  of  his  r  . 
la^  collection  of  Cushion  Irises  in 
his  garden  at  Byde  when  he  died. 
As  the  replanting  at  the  time 
referred  to  embodied  some  important 
experiments,  the  work  was  carried 
out  in  the  moet  systematic  way.  Of 
the  way  itself  some  details  have 
already  been  recorded.  These  experi- 
ments amounted  to  an  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  Oncocyclus  Irises  more 
fDccessfuliv  than  hitherto  by  the 
addition  of  lime  to  the  soil  in  which 
the  plantA  were  growing.  Some 
earlier  partial  experiments  or  studies 
of  Mr.  Ewbank  in  England  were 
responsible  for  this,  and,  amn,  bv 
Yao  Tubergen,  jun.,  of  Holland, 
who  had  specially  sent  a  collector  to 
the  native  habitats  of  these  plants 
with  strict  injunctions  to  secure 
some  soil  in  which  the  plants  were 
foand  for  the  express  purpose  of 
analysis.  And  it  was  indeed  while 
Mr.  Ewbank  was  debating  upon  the 
lime  theory  that  the  intelligence 
was  received  from  Holland  that 
''*lime"  was  really  the  missing  link 
and  the  chief  secret  in  the  succepsful 
cultivation  of  these  plants.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  neither  Mr.  Ewbank 
nor  M.  Tubergen  was  aware  of  the 
conclusions  the  other  had  arrived  at. 
That  this  was  so,  and  the  greater, 
hroader  fact  that  the  conclusions 
of  both  gentlemen  were  in  the  main 
<aDd  for  practical  purposes  identical, 
gave  considerable  colour  to  the  lime 
theory.  Mr.  Ewbank  was  most 
enthusiastic,  and  in  one  of  his 
characteristic  letters  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions  twenty  years  before. 

I  was,  however,  less  firmly  con- 
vinced,   and    gave    Mr.     Ewbank 
instances  of  good  cultivation  where 
the  lime  theory  did  not  apply.     I 
farther  pointed  out  at  the  time  in 
Thb  Garden  that  it  was  remark- 
able if  the  lime  theory  was  to  prove 
the  all  in  all  that  someone  gardening 
on  limestone  or  chalk  had  not  long 
■ago  revealed   the  fact.     However,  Mr.  Ewbank 
planted  one   set,  and    in   another    set    followed 
the  directions    received     from    Holland.      That 
everything    that     the     planter    could     possibly 
think  of  no  one  knowing  Mr.  Ewbank's  intense 
^miration  for  these  flowers  will  for  a  moment 
-doubt.    It  is,  therefore,  the  more  unfortunate  in 
these  circumstances  to  have  to  say  the  lime  theory 
M  practically  a  failure. 

Since  Mr.  Ewbank's  death  I  have  visited  the  old 
Parsonage  Garden  at  Ryde,  not  always  at  the 
•same  season  of  the  year,  and  have  made  an 
inspection  of  these  Irises,  but  they  have  not  done 
^hat  it  was  expected   of   them ;  indeed,  in  very 
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forms  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  in  fine  tufts.     It  |  

is,  however,  well  known  how  less  exacting  are 
these  beautiful  forms  generally.  I  believe  I  am 
giving  simple  justice  to  Mrs.  £wbank*s  gardener  at 
Ryde  in  saying  that  these  Irises  have  been  cared 
for  and  attended  uf  late  in  the  old  systematic  way 
and  with  the  same  ungrudging  care.  Had  Mr. 
Ewbank  been  spared  to  see  as  we  have  seen,  he 
would  long  ago  have  made  it  known  that  the 
experiment  was  a  failure.  In  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  success  had 
attended  the  somewhat  similar  experiments  in 
Holland. 

Generally  with  these    plants    there    is   a    fair 
amount  of  success  so  far  as  the  flowering  of  the 

Plants  is  ooncerned  in  the  ybar  after  importation, 
'his  flowering  is  less  reliable  in  the  second  year, 
and  in  third  year  many  are  lost  altogether.  What 
then  is  required  is  a  series  of  experiments  giving 
various  soils  and  treatment  by  way  of  finding  out 
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a  more  permanent  method  of  cultivation.  I  feel 
certain  failure  comes  from  the  smallness  of  the 
examples  received,  and  these  flowering  in  the  first 
year  materially  exhaust  the  little  energy  possessed 
by  the  plant,  and  the  latter  failing  to  produce  a 
rhizome  of  flowering  size  is  little  more  than  a 
weakened  bud  ever  after.  Good  strong  examples 
at  the  start  such  as  contained  a  flowering  point 
with  one  or  more  subsidiary  growths  or  buds 
would  at  least  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  afford  greater  opportunities  than  at  present 
are  possessed  by  those  who  would  most  highly 
appreciate  them. 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 
NUMBER  of  plants  now  more   or  lees 
dormant    will    require    safe    storage 
accommodation  for  the  winter.     Those 
that    are     quite    dormant    may    be 
stored  in  any  dark  room  or  cellar  if 
not  too  damp  and  where  the  necessary 
temperature  can  be  kept.    The  tubers  of  Gloriosum 
and  Caladium  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and 
placed  in  shallow  boxes  partly  filled  with  fibre.     A 
position  under  the  slate  stages  if  free  from  drip 
and  not  too  near  the  hot- water  pipes,  where  a 
steady  temperature  of  56°  to  60«»  can  be  main- 
tained, will  keep  them  quite  safe. 

TUBBKOUS-ROOTED   BeGONIAS 

if  stored  in  the  same  way  will  be  quite  safe  in  a 
temperature  of  36«>  to  40*'.  Gloxinia  tubers,  also 
the  corms  of  Achimenes,  Gesnera,  and  Tardea, 
require  but  a  very  slight  covering  of 
•*  fibre  or  leaf -soil  and  about  10«  more 
heat  to  have  them  quite  sa^e. 
i  Stored  in  this  way  the  condition 
of  the  tubers  or  corms  can  be  quickly 
ascertained,  and  if  necessary  the 
fibre  may  be  damped  a  little.  In  the 
case  of  tuberous  and  bulbous  plants 
storage  should  not  be  attempted 
until  the  plants  have  been  quite 
dormant  for  some  weeks.  Calla 
elliotiana  repotted  before  losing  the 
foliage  should  be  examined  two  or 
three  times  during  the  winter,  and 
if  the  soil  be  very  dry  a  little  mois- 
ture may  be  given  them;  40®  of 
heat  will  keep  them  safely  through 
the  winter. 

Cannas  and  Salvia  patens 
if  turned  out  of  pots  and  covered 
with  fine  light  soil  in  a  shed  where 
frost  can  be  excluded  will  be  safe. 
Fuchsias  frequently  suffer  during  the 
winter,  and  to  be  quite  safe  with 
them  a  greenhouse  should  be  afforded 
them.  They  require  a  little  mois-  ■ 
ture  at  the  root  and  a  temperature 
of  36^  to  40°.  Ery thrina  CrisU-flraUi, 
Asclepias,  Eucalyptus  citriodora, . 
and  Hydrangeas  are  safer  if  the 
same  treatment  is  given  them. 
The  latter  may  be  pruned  at  the 
time  of  housing  by  cutting  out  all 
the  shoots  that  flowered  during  the 
current  season.  Agaves  and  Aloes 
that  have  done  duty  for  the 
decorator  should  be  wintered  in  a 
light,  dry  house  which  may  range 
from  36°  to  40°.  They  will  require 
water  at  the  roots  occasionally. 

LiLiUM  Habsisii 
and  L.   thunbergianum    that   have 
started  into  growth  should  be  placed 
in  a  moist  greenhouse  and  exposed 
to  the  light.     The  degree  of  heat 
given  them  should  be  regulated  by 
the  time  they  are  wanted  in  bloom. 
Freesias  now  growing  freely  should 
have  the  assistance  of  three  or  more 
stakes  placed  inside  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  around    which    two  or    three 
strands  of  matting  may  be  wound. 
Schizanthus  sown  during  the  early  autumn  should 
be  so  placed  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  light.    The 
}'oung  plants  should  now  be  thinned  to  three  or 
five  to  a  pot  and  staked  as  advised  for  Freesias  as 
soon  as  the  plants  require  it.     A  part  of  the  Gar- 
denias should  be  looked  over  for  any  insect  pests 
and  thoroughly  cleansed.   Afterwards  plunge  them 
in  a  sharp  bottom-heat  at  the  warmer  end  of  the 
stove  and  syringe  them  with  tepid  water  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  J.  Jaques. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Where  early  Strawberries  are  wanted  thefirst  batch 
of  La  Grosse  Sucr^  and  Royal  Sovereign,  an  equally 
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valuable  variety,  should  now  be  under  glass,  as  the 
plants  must  have  an  abundance  of  time  allowed  to 
enable  them  to  throw  up  their  scapes  and  perfect 
their  flowers.  If  the  Strawberry  house  proper  is 
not  ready,  a  spent  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame  with 
a  little  latent  heat  in  the  bed  and  linings  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  time,  provided  they  are 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass,  and  the  rooU  are 
regularly  attended  with  water.  If  worms  have 
found  their  way  into  the  pots  lose  no  time  in 
dislodging  them  with  lime  water.  Examine  the 
drainage,  wash  the  pots,  and  top-dress  with  rich 
manure  as  thev  are  placed  in  position.  Many 
people  plunge  their  plants  or  place  them  on  a  bed 
of  fermenting  material  at  the  outset ;  but  we  have 
never  felt  quite  satisfled  with  the  plan,  as  the 
premature  excitement  of  the  roots  induces  a  weakly 
growth  of  white  fibres,  which  are  injurious  to  the 
crowns,  as  they  rob  them  of  matter  which  should 
go  to  the  formation  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

CUGUMBBBS. 

Autumn-sown  plants  now  in  bearing  will  require 
liberal  supplies  of  diluted  liquid  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bed.  If  in  pots  or  boxes,  keep  aoding 
light  rich  turf  to  the  roots  as  they  appear  on  the 
surface,  and  renovate  the  plunging  material  when 
the  bottom- heat  thermometer  indicates  a  fall 
below  80^.  Keep  the  foliage  well  up  to  the  glass, 
but  guard  against  crowding,  otherwise  many  of  the 
old  leaves  will  turn  yellow  and  require  removal  at 
a  dead  time  when  the  knife  should  be  sparingly 
used.  Let  the  night  temperature  be  regulated  oy 
the  state  of  the  weather,  as  nothing  is  gained  by 
hard  firing  when  external  conditions  are  unfavour- 
able; much,  however,  may  be  done  by  covering 
with  mats  or  blinds  during  the  hours  of  darkness, 
when,  aided  by  steady  firing,  a  minimum  of  68^  on 
cold  niffhts  will  maintain  progress  until  days 
become  longer.  On  bright  days  run  up  10°  or  12^, 
and  whenever  the  air  temperature  equals  that  of 
the  bed  sive  a  chink  of  air  to  prevent  it  from 
rising  higher.  Keep  plants  intended  for  later  use 
steadily  progressing.  Stop  the  leaders  when  they 
have  ascended  two- thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  thin 
out  the  side  shoots  as  soon  as  they  appear  if  all  of 
them  are  likely  to  produce  more  foliage  than  can 
be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  lisht  when  fully 
developed.  If  the  fruit  is  not  likely  to  be  wanted 
remove  all  male  and  female  blossoms  as  they  appear, 
tie  out  the  young  growths  horizontally,  ana  en- 
deavour to  get  the  ridges  or  hills  filled  with  roots 
by  frequent  additions  of  rich,  light,  turfy  loam  in 
preference  to  forcing  with  stimulants,  a  luxu- 
riant growth  which  cannot  be  maintained  when 
winter  is  upon  us  and  the  plants  are  expected  to 
produce  fruit.  Look  after  the  weakest  plants 
from  the  late  sowings,  as  they  very  often  come  into 
use  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when 
Cucumbers  are  not  over  plentiful. 

Madresfidd  Court,  William  Crump. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Lily  op  thb  Valley. 
In  most  gardens  this  popular  flower  is  required  in 
great  quantitv,  and  now  is  the  best  time  either  to 
renovate  old  beds  or  plant  new  ones.  Manv  of  the 
beds  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  the  open  borders  fail 
through  sheer  starvation.  Although  this  plant 
needs  good  drainage,  frequently  too  much  leaf- 
mould  and  liffht  soil  are  used  in  forming  the  beds. 
Here  in  Norfolk  some  of  the  best  crowns  of  this 
useful  flower  are  grown,  and  I  know  that  a  good 
deal  of  cow  manure  is  used  in  their  cultivation. 
Plenty  of  space  is  allowed  between  the  rows,  and 
the  second  year  after  planting  a  furrow  is  made 
between  each  row.  This  is  fill^  with  cow  manure, 
which  is  firmly  trodden  in  and  the  soil  again  placed 
on.  Into  this  the  roots  eagerly  rush,  and  fine 
foliage  and  crowns  are  the  result.  One  most 
important  point  in  their  culture  is  keeping  the 
crowns  well  above  ground,  in  order  that  the  sun 
and  air  may  mature  them.  Mulching  and  watering 
should  be  resorted  to  in  dry  summers,  but  never 
let  the  mulching  material  entirely  cover  the  crowns. 

Ranunculi. 
Where  the  soil  is  of  a  tolerably    dry  nature 
November  planting  is  far  preferable  to  that  of 


early  spring.  The  tubers  having  plenty  of  time 
for  rootinff,  the  flowers  will  in  consequence  be  finer 
and  more  lasting  than  from  those  which  have  been 
kept  dormant  through  the  winter  months.  The 
Rviunculus  is  not  so  often  met  with  in  the  flower 
garden  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  when  well  chosen 
as  to  colour  and  planted  in  a  mass  they  provide  a 
blaze  of  colour  that  is  not  easily  surpassed.  The 
soil  should  be  deeply  dug  and  enriched  with  good 
rotten  manure. 

Gaillardias. 
These  are  among  the  most  useful  of  our  hardy 
border  plants  ;  they  are  simply  indispensable  where 
cut  flowers  are  needed  in  quantity  during  June, 
July,  and  August.  One  of  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Gaillardia  is  its  power  to  endure  a 
long  period  of  drought.  I  have  often  seen  this 
plant  erect  and  covered'  with  flower  while  many  of 
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A  STAKE  PROPERLY   DRIVEN   IN. 

its  associates  were  prostrated  and  half  dead.    Now 
is  the  best  time  to  plant  them. 

Rockeries. 
In  almost  all  rockeries  there  are  to  be  found 
some  plants  which  threaten  to  overgrow  and  starve 
out  the  rest.  Where  this  is  the  case  they  should 
be  much  reduced  or  due;  out  entirely  to  give  room 
for  daintier  subjects.    The  great  majority  of  alpine 

Slants  thrive  best  in  deep  soil ;  in  it  they  can  root 
eeply,  and  when  once  rooted  they  will  not  sufiier 
from  drought,  from  which  they  would  soon  perish 
if  planted  in  the  usual  way.  Anv  free  loam,  with 
plenty  of  sand  and  grit  mixed,  will  suit  most 
alpine  plants,  but  peat  is  required  by  some,  such 
as  the  Cypripedium  and  other  mountain  and  bog 
plants.  In  cultivating  the  very  rarest  and  smallest 
alpine  plants  a  stony  or  partially  stony  surface  is 
to  be  preferred.  Full  exposure  is  necessary  for 
very  minute  plants,  and  stones  are  useful  in  pre- 
venting evaporation  and  protecting  them  in  other 
ways.  T.  B.  Field. 

AshwelUhorpe  Gardens,  Norwich, 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Rotation  of  Crops. 
That  an  intelligent  system  of  chansing  the  kiikl 
of  crop  grown  on  a  given  space  is  beneficial  md 
oonduoive  to  the  prrauction  of  high-class  tsm- 
tables  ifi  pretty  generally  known,  and  now  is  us 


time  to  plan  sa  far  as  possible  where  each  is  to  be 
grown  next  year.  In  addition  to  deep  di^ging^ 
and  in  some  cases  trenching  the  ground  periodically, 
well  thought-out  rotations  are  all  important.  Tm 
differenoe  oetween  planning  for  rotations  in  a  lugs 
garden  and  a  small  one  is  great,  and  the  systaa 
of  cropping  adopted  must  necessarily  be  govenicd 
by  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  amount  of 
produce  that  is  expected  from  it.  For  instance, 
where  ample  space  is  at  command  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  grow  more  than  one  kind  of 
vegetable  on  a  given  plot  at  one  time,  sod 
undoubtedly  the  best  resulu  follow  where  this  it 
done,  but  m  small  or  medium-sized  gardens  it  is 
often  neoeesary  to  double  crop,  and  that  dossly. 
If  the  ground  is  well  enriched  by  digging  in  pleo^ 
of  manure,  excellent  and  heavy  crops  are  grown  in 
this  way,  as  is  evidenced  bv  hundreds  of  gardeoa, 
both  private  and  market,  throughout  the  country. 

Digging  and  Trenching. 

In  gardens  having  light  soils  the  sooner  vacant 
plots  are  dug  or  trenched  the  better,  that  tke 
cround  may  receive  the  action  of  frosts  upon  it 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects  that  srs 
lurking  therein  and  to  sweeten  it.  Old  gardeoi 
that  have  been  heavily  cropped  and  shallow-dag 
for  a  number  of  vears  will  seldom  produce  hig^- 
class  vegetables,  but  provided  the  subsoil  is  not  of 
a  clayey  or  gravelly  nature,  and  that  sufficient 
labour  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  then  it  may  b» 
renovated  and  made  most  productive  bv  periodioil 
trenohings,  or  what  is  known  as  bastard-trenching. 
Where  labour  is  not  plentiful  enough  for  this  onen- 
tion  then  it  should  be  seen  that  the  workman  baii 
good  spade,  and  that  he  digs  as  deeply  as  posnUe 
by  keeping  the  tool  Dearly  upright  and  pushing  it 
well  down  to  the  haft.  The  digging  or  trenchug 
of  stiff  retentive  soils  is  best  deferred  for  a  oonpls 
of  months  if  sufficient  strength  can  then  be  had  to 
deal  with  it.  The  rougher  the  surface  can  be  left 
the  better,  for  then  frosts  can  penetrate  the  clodi, 
and  when  seed  sowing  and  planting  time  arrives 
it  will  be  pulverised  and  more  easily  worked  to  a 
fine  tilth.  There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  veee- 
tables  always  grown  in  quantity  that  may  oe 
called  renewers  of  the  soil  for  other  crops,  viz.. 
Celery  and  Asparagus.  The  method  of  cultivating 
these  necessitates  deep  digging  and  frsqoent 
moving  of  the  soil,  which  prepares  it  for  crops  ci 
different  affinity,  such  as  Onions,  Carrots,  Fanmipir 
Peas,  and  the  Brassica  tribe.  Asparagus  roots 
penetrate  very  deeply,  and  if  a  bed  or  more  it 
lifted  annually  for  forcing  the  vacant  plot  wiU 
answer  admirably  for  any  of  the  above  deep-rooting 
subjects  the  following  year  if  manured  and  deeply 
dug. 

Staneleigh  Abbey  Gardens,  H.  T.  MASTff. 


STAKING     TREES. 

Stakes,  in  many  instances,  are  necessary  evils,  sod 
where  a  tree  will  stand  by  itself  a  stake  shonjd 
never  be  used.     Trees  which  have  been  properly 
prepared  before   leaving  nursery  quarters  rirdy 
require  stakins,  except  when  planted  in  ^^P^ 
situations,  ancTeven  then  stakes  are  only  i^P''^ 
for  a  year  or  so  until  the  roots  are  firmly  establieb^ 
in  the  new  ground.     In  other  cases,  however,  it » 
necessary  to  use  stakes,  and   when  this  u  lo  i| 
should  be  so  done  that  the  tree  will  obtain  iw 
maximum  amount  of  good  from  the  stake  with  u» 
minimum  amount  of  harm.     Young  trees  wwoe 
have  been  badly  or  improperly  staked  are  ofteo 
permanently  injured  either  by  the  ties  beooiDii|J 
tight  or  by  the  stake  rubbine  the  bark,  sodi( 
should  be  the  object  of  the  gardener  to  avoid  tw» 
things  when  staking  a  tree.     After  the  ^^"^ 
done  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  ^^^^^ 
once  or  twice  a  year,  removing  those  no  wsg* 
required  and  loosening  the  ties  of  others  wstf* 
the  bark  is  in  danger  of  being  cut. 
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iDstance  as  this  a  good  pad  must  be  put  between 
the  wire  and  the  tree.  If  the  strain  is  very  great 
it  is  advisable  to  pall  the  tree  up  with  a  rope 
previous  to  putting  on  the  wire ;  if,  however,  toe 
strain  is  not  very  great  the  driving  of  the  peg  with 
the  wire  attached  will  be  suliioient  to  pull  the  tree 
upright.  In  every  case  where  stakes  are  used 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  injury  does  not 
result,  else,  what  is  used  for  the  good  of  the  tree 
will,  instead,  do  a  great  amount  of  harm. 

W.  Dallimobb. 


AK   BXAMPLR  OF  OABXLSSS  STAKING. 

There  are  two  general  ways  of  stakins.  In  one 
a  single  stake  is  used,  and  in  the  other  three. 
Taking  Figare  L  first,  a  single  stake  should  be 
inserted  behind  the  tree  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  trunk,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  When 
driving  in  the  stake  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
drive  it  through  any  of  the  main  roots.  The 
presence  of  a  root  can  readily  be  detected  during 
the  driving  process.  If  the  tree  is  leaning  badly 
the  stake  may  be  driven  to  lean  a  little  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  strain  of  the  tree  will  then 
pall  the  stpake  into  an  upright  position.  When 
tying,  a  band  of  felt  or  rubber  should  be  passed 
round  the  tree,  the  string  or  wire  being  placed  over 
this.  By  paying  attention  to  this  there  is  less 
danger  of  the  bark  being  damaged. 

Fiffure  II.  represents  a  stake  carelessly  driven 
in.  In  this  case  the  stake  crosses  the  trunk,  and 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  head  of  the  tree 
friction  is  sure  to  take  place.  This  will  eventually 
cause  a  bad  wound  in  the  bark.  In  no  case  should 
a  stake  cross  a  tree  in  this  manner. 

Figure  III.  shows  a  tree  supported  by  three 
stakes  placed  in  a  triangle.  This  plan  is  some- 
times adopted  for  newly-planted  trees  in  very 
exposed  situations,  and  when  staked  in  this  way 
it  18  almost  impossible  for  a  tree  to  have  its  roots 
disturbed.  For  this  plan  a  good  pad  of  felt  should 
bs  placed  between  the  stakes  and  the  tree. 

Another  method  of  stakins  seldom  met  with  is 
that  used  for  the  crooked  leaders  of  old  trees  where 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  straight.  In  this 
case  Uie  stake  is  secured  with  a  couple  of  ties  to 
the  straight  part  of  the  trunk,  after  which  the 
leader  is  strained  up  to  it.  In  this  case  the  ties 
have  to  be  examined  frequently,  as  they  soon  cut 
into  the  bark. 

la  the  case  of  laree  trees  which  have  a  tendency 
to  iesa,  or  which  have  been  blown  over  bv  the 
fiod,  a  strong  wire  fastened  to  a  stout  peg  driven 
iiiX\ie  gcokund  is  preferable  to  a  stake.    In  such  an 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor  is  not  responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents,  J 

PINE-APPLE    CULTURE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  cannot  agree  with  some  of  Mr. 
Eudale's  remarks  in  his  article  on  '*  Pine- 
apple Culture  "  in  your  issue  of  the  17th 
ult.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Pine-apple  growing  in  this  country  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  small  wonder  if  it 
takes  so  long  to  obtain  ripe  fruits  as  Mr.  Eudale 
tells  us.  I  would  advise  anyone  who  is  thinking  of 
growing  Pines  (unless  they  have  ample  convenience) 
to  leave  them  alone.  The  Pine-apple  is  a  plant 
which  requires  special  treatment,  and,  unless  this 
is  given,  it  is  likely  to  be  very  disappointing.  To 
ffrow  them  successfully  several  houses  must  be 
devoted  to  their  culture.  It  would  be  folly  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  anyone  to  take 
up  Pine-apple  culture  as  a  commercial  enterprise, 
as  really  splendid  fruits  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
shillings  very  little  inferior  to  our  English-grown 
ones.  The  most  successful  system  of  growing 
Pines  here  is  by  planting  out.  Four  pits  are 
devoted  to  them,  each  pit  containing  about  100 
plants.  Two  are  planted  every  year — one  in  March 
and  the  other  in  September.  The  bottom -heat  is 
supplied  by  a  hot-bed  of  Oak  leaves  about  5  feet 
deep.  If  the  leaves  are  fresh  a  little  of  the  old 
bed  is  mixed  with  them  to  prevent  over-heating. 
Upon  this  is  placed  1  foot  of  roughly  chopped 
fibrous  loam  usually  brought  direct  from  the  park. 
This  is  made  firm  by  treeing.  When  the  bed  has 
become  sufficiently  warm  the  suckers  are  planted 
about  2  feet  apart.  No  water  is  given  except  by 
the  syringe  until  the  plants  are  rooting  freely. 
They  are  shaded  from  oright  sunshine  for  a  few 
weeks  until  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth, 
after  which  shading  is  discontinued. 

The  Pine-apple  is  a  plant  which  loves  plenty  of 
sunshine  provided  the  house  is  judiciously  aired. 
The  varieties  we  grow  are  Smooth  Cayenne,  Char- 
lotte Rothschild,  and  The  Queen.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  Queen  Pine-apples  are  not  a  success 
when  planted  out,  but  so  well  do  they  do  here  that 
we  have  decided  to  do  away  with  pot  culture  alto- 
gether. It  may  surprise  Mr.  Eudale  to  know  that 
we  commence  cutting  ripe  fruit  within  a  year  after 
planting,  and  in  eighteen  months  the  pit  is  usually 
cleared.  The  fruits  average  from  51b.  to  81b.,  and 
sometimes  101b.  Judging  from  the  illustration 
which  accompanied  Mr.  Eudale's  notes,  the  tops 
in  some  cases  are  very  disproportionate  to  the  wze 
of  the  fruits.  This  can  be  remedied  by  destroying 
the  growth  in  the  centre  when  the  top  is  thought 
to  be  larcre  enough.  This  should  be  done  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly,  as  if  growth  recommences 
the  top  is  disfigured. 
Frogmore.  EL  Harriss. 


IRIS   STYLOSA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — This  pretty  Iris  and  its  variety  alba,  coming 
into  flower  as  they  do  at  a  time  of  year  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  are  very  useful  Thev  are  also 
valuable  for  cut  flower  purposes,  especially  to  those 
who  have  not  the  means  at  hand  for  growing 
flowers  except  out  of  doors.  With  me  the  flowers 
of  this  Iris  are  just  now  commencing  to  open,  and 
they  will  continue  more  or  less  for  the  next  three 
months.     The  flowers  are  of  a  delicate  pale  blue. 


marked  with  yellow,  and  are  of  very  pleasing 
appearance.  Flowers  of  this  description  seen  out 
of  doors  through  the  cheerless  months  of  the  year 
are  not  over  plentiful,  so  that  this  and  other  plants 
which  push  their  flowers  at  this  period  are  valuable, 
and  appear  not  to  be  too  well  known,  or,  at  any  rate, 
do  not  have  the  attention  they  so  well  deserve. 
With  reference  to  Iris  stylosa,  I  have  met  some, 
amateurs  chiefly,  who  sometimes  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  flower.     Unlike  some  of  the  varieties  of 

§ermanica  and  others,  stylosa  requires  rather 
ifferent  treatment.  An  open  sunny  position, 
sheltered  as  far  as  possible  from  cold  winds,  suits 
it  best,  as,  for  instance,  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing 
south.  With  this,  and  a  rather  light,  warm,  dry 
soil,  little  difficulty  need  be  experienced  with  its 
culture. 
Sidbury.  R.  Barton. 


BOOKS- 

Journal  of  the  Royal  Hoptloultupal 

Society. — No  journal  is  more  welcome  than  the 
quarterly  parts  which  record  the  proceed] nss  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  volume 
issued  last  week  is  the  twenty-eiehth,  and  com- 
prises parts  1  and  2,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  that  it  is  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  the  secretary.  The  contents  in  this 
volume  seem  more  interesting  than  usual,  but 
this  is,  perhaps,  because  they  appeal  to  the  writer, 
especially  the  papers  on  "  Little-known  Trees  and 
Shrubs,"  by  George  Nicholson,  F.L.S.,  and 
'*  Recent  Trees  and  Shrubs  from  China,"  by  James 
H.  Veitch.  Dr.  Cooke  continues  his  excellent 
notes  on  "Fungoid  Pests  of  the  Garden,"  illus- 
trated with  coloured  diagrams.  This  is  a  valuable 
series,  and  might  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form  with 
advantage.    E.  Emile  Lemoine  records  experiments 
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with  "The  Use  of  Ether  and  Chloroform  for  the 
Forcing  of  Shrubs,  and  of  Lilacs  in  Particular." 
M.  Lemoine's  conclusions  are  as  follows  : — 

"  What  conclusions  can  he  drawn  from  all  these 
experiments?  It  appears  quite  lesitimate  to 
assume  that  the  vapour  of  ether  has  a  great 
influence  on  the  rapidity  and  ease  of  forcing 
shrubs ;  but  this  influence  is  only  of  real  import- 
ance for  early  forcing,  that  is  to  say,  before 
Christmas,  because  after  that  date  the  shrubs 
cultivated  for  this  purpose  can  senerally  be  forced 
very  easily  without  the  use  of  ansssthetics.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  for  the  forcer  to  obtain  the  full 
advantage  of  etherisation  he  ought  to  have  a  lar^e 
chamber  constructed  and  make  it  absolutely  air- 
tight, because  not  only  would  the  least  leakage 
tend  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  ether,  but 
might  give  rise  to  fires  or  explosions.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  said  already,  the  manipulations  must  all 
be  made  in  the  daytime,  because  to  go  near  the 
ether  chamber  with  a  lamp  or  a  cigar  is  sufficient 
to  cause  a  frightful  explosion.  This  danger  is  a 
very  real  one,  and  1  am  certain  it  will  dissuade  not 
a  few  from  using  this  new  method  of  forcins. 

'*  Chloroform  does  not  present  the  same  dangers, 
but  its  success  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  so 
definite  a  manner.  From  the  results  obtained  it 
appears  that  chloroform  ought  to  be  employed  in 
much  smaller  quantities  than  ether — ^a  third  or 
fourth  part,  for  instance— for  I  understand  that 
M.  Leblanc,  by  employing  about  20  grammes  of 
chloroform  for  100  litres  of  air,  did  not  obtain  any 
particular  results  with  Lilacs,  and  that  M.  Aymard, 
by  using  the  same  quantity  of  chloroform  as  ojf 
ether,  nearly  lost  all  his  Lilacs,  although  the  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  treated  in  the  same  way,  were  a 
wonderful  success.  One  can  perfectly  understand 
that  the  buds  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  like  the  bulbs 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  being  enveloped  in  a 
great  thickness  of  tissues,  require  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  vapour  of  ether  or  chloroform  to  penetrate 
to  them  than  the  buds  of  Lilac  or  Azalea,  which 
are  protected  by  quite  thin  scales." 

The  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.H.,  V.M.H., 
is  concerned  with  "Darwinism  and  Evolution," 
and  a  most  interesting  paper  is  that  by  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  V.M.H.,  upon  the  "Blue 
Nymphseas,"  which  we  hope  shortly  to  reproduce. 
The  other  papers  are  "Horticultural  Education 
in  Greater  Britain,"  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace;  "On 
Bottling  Fruit,"  which  is  a  most  instructive  con- 
tribution by  Edith  Bradley;  "Conifers  in  the 
lower  Thames  Valley,"  by  Mr.  A.  Worsley  ;  "The 
Future  Development  of  Show  Tulips,"  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bentley,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Tulip  is 
considerable  ;  "  Horticulture  in  New  Zealand,"  by 
Mr.  G.  Hunt,  a  carefully  considered  paper  by  one 
who  has  lived  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  returned  a  month  ago  after  a  lensthy 
visit  to  his  native  home  ;  "The  Root  Growth  of 
Daffodils,"  with  illustrations,  a  most  interesting 
paper,  by  Mr.  W.  Bartholomew,  and  reports  of 
many  trials  at  Chiswick,  besides  the  usual  features. 
A  portrait  is  given  of  the  late  Mr.  Barron,  and 
the  following  words  from  the  "In  Memoriam " 
notice  of  that  great  gardener  will  be  echoed  by  all 
who  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance:  "His 
career,  so  honourable  and  brilliant,  should  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  all  young  gardeners  to  practise 
diligence  and  observation  and  all-roundness  in 
their  calling." 

The  secretary  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  funds 
for  the  new  Hall  and  garden,  but  we  have  referred 
to  this  elsewhere. 


SOCIETIES. 


ASCOT  HORTICULTUEAL  SHOW. 
THK  annual  exhibition  of  the  Ascot,  Sunninghill,  Sunnlng- 
dale,  and  District  Horticultural  Society,  held  at  the  Grand 
Stand,  Ascot,  on  the  4th  and  5th  inst.,  was  an  unparalleled 
success  from  every  point  of  view.  The  weather  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  was  propitious  in  the  highest  degree.  To 
refer  at  any  length  to  the  competitive  horticultural  exhibits 
would  be  to  repeat  to  a  great  extent  information  that  is 
necessarily  contained  in  the  prize  list  below.  Special  mention 
might,  however,  be  made  of  the  contribution  of  floral 
exhibiu  from  the  gardens  of  King's  Kide,  and  it  must  be  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  Sir  Edwin  and  Lady  DurningLaw- 
rence— who  take  such  an  interest  in  the  society's  doings— to 


know  that  the  Judges  viewed  their  entries  with  so  much 
favour  as  to  grant  Uie  many  prizes  awarded  to  them.  The 
Dowager  Lady  Lucas  and  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Conyngham  also  came  out  very  well  in  the  list  of  results, 
while  Mr.  Beckett,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Charles  Aussell,  Bart.,  two 
new  exhibitors,  met  with  an  encouraging  amount  of  success 
in  their  first  attempts  at  the  A«cot  show.  Only  two  non- 
competitive displays  were  made,  Messrs.  Standlsh,  of  the 
Ascot  Nurseries,  showing  a  well-selected  collection,  and  Mr. 
Cooper,  of  Sunninghill,  a  selection  from  his  large  stock  of 
Palms,  &c.,  to  which  were  added  some  fine  specimens  of  his 
Oros  Colmar  Grapes. 

Of  the  secretaries,  Mr.  Edward  Blair  and  Mr.  Attfleld, 
many  eulogistic  remarks  could  be  Justly  made,  for  the  work 
consequent  upon  the  exhibition  is  immense. 

Open  Classes. 

Best  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  distinct  varieties: 
First,  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Ashman) ;  second, 
Mrs.  Christie  (gardener,  Mr.  W^ilson);  third,  Sir  Edwin 
Durning-Lawrenoe,  Bart.,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Lane). 

Best  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  distinct  varieties  :  First, 
Mrs.  Christie;  second,  Miss  A.  S.  Ridge  (gardener,  Mr. 
Lane) ;  third.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart. 

For  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  mixed  with  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns :  First,  Dowager  Lady  Lucas  (gardener, 
Mr.  Grant) ;  second,  Sir  Edwin  Durniug-Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P. 

Open  to  the  District  Only. 

For  the  best  collection  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  to  be 
shown  as  grown  :  First,  Sir  Edwin  Durning- Lawrence,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  second,  Dowager  Marchioness  Conynham  (gardener, 
Mr.  White.) 

For  the  best  collection  of  non-disbudded  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots:  First,  Dowager  Lady  Lucas;  second,  Dowager 
Marchioness  Conyngham. 

Six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  distinct 
varieties,  bush  grown,  but  not  formally  trained :  First  prize 
and  a  silver-gilt  medal  presented  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  of 
Lewisham,  Miss  Thatcher  (gardener,  Mr.  Neate);  second, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Rendle  (gardener,  Mr.  Pearce). 

For  the  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  pots, 
arranged  for  effect:  First,  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrenoe, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  second.  Dowager  Lady  Lucas ;  third,  Dowager 
Marchioness  Conyngham. 

Cut  BLO0M& 

For  the  best  eighteen  Incurved  and  eighteen  Japanese 
distinct  varieties :  First  prize  and  a  silver  cup  presented  by 
Mr.  Walter  Palmer,  M.P.,  Mrs.  Christie ;  second,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Beckett,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Baskett). 

Twelve  JajMinese  varieties,  distinct  (open  to  single-handed 
gardeners  with  one  assistant):  First,  Mr.  F.  B.  Rendle; 
second.  Miss  Thatcher. 

Six  incurved  varieties,  distinct :  First,  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  (gardener,  Mr.  Simms);  second,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart. ;  third,  Miss  A.  S.  Ridge. 

Twelve  Japanese  varieties,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Walter  (gardener,  Mr.  Barnes) ;  second,  Mr.  C.  T.  D.  Crews ; 
third.  Sir  Eowin  Duming-Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Six  Japanese  varieties,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  A.  F.  Walter ; 
second,  Miss  A.  S  Ridge ;  third,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bart. 

Six  vsses,  three  blooms  in  the  vase :  First,  Mrs.  Christie  ; 
second.  Marquis  of  Downshire ;  third.  Dowager  Marchioness 
Conyngham. 

Fruit. 

Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  :  First,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart. ;  second.  Marquis  of  Downshire ;  third.  Miss  A.  8. 
Ridge. 

Two  bunches  of  white  Grapes :  First,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart. ;  second,  Sir  Edwin  Duming-Lawrence,  Bart,  M.P. ; 
third,  Mr.  F.  B.  Rendle. 


ALEXANDRA    PALACE. 

The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Higbgate  and 
District  Chrysanthemum  Society  took  place  recently  in  the 
large  and  well-adapted  central  hall  of  the  Alexandra  Palace. 
This  was  the  second  occssion  on  which  the  show  had  taken 
place  in  this  well-known  North  London  resort,  and  the 
display  was  an  excellent  one.  Cut  blooms  and  decorative 
exhibits  were  the  chief  features  of  the  display,  and  these 
were  ably  supplemented  by  capital  groups. 

The  chief  class  was  one  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  distinct,  five  blooms  of  one  variety 
in  each  vase.  The  first  prize  was  a  silver  cup  value  five 
guineas  and  the  sum  of  five  guineas  in  addition,  and  this 
was  won  with  a  superb  lot  of  well-flnished  blooms  by  Mr. 
W.  Ring,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Warren,  Capel  House,  Waltham 
Cross.  The  blooms  were  heavy  and  well  disposed  in  the 
vases,  bis  best  sorts  being  F.  S.  ValUs,  Mme.  Camot,  Aus- 
tralie,  Mme.  L.  Remy,  Mafeklng  Hero,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
Mermaid,  Marquis  VenosU,  Mr.  T.  W.  Pockett,  and  Lord 
Salisbury.  A  creditable  second  was  Mr.  G.  J.  Hunt,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Pantia  Ralli,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Sandford,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wright-Ingle,  Wood  House, 
North  Finchley,  was  third  with  a  fresh  and  clean  exhibit. 

The  premier  class  in  the  incurved  section  was  for  six  vases 
of  Incurved  blooms,  distinct,  five  blooms  of  one  variety  in 
each  vsse.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Sandford  led  with  heavy, 
well-developed  flowers.  Second  honours  were  secured  by 
Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener  to  Miss  Wybum,  Hadley  Manor, 
Barnet,  who  had  very  large  blooms,  but  less  even  than 
desired,  and  lacking  the  finish  generally  expected.  His 
Chas.  H.  Curtis  and  Lady  Isabel  were  very  fine,  however. 

For  six  vases  of  five  blooms  each,  distinct,  of  Japanese 
varieties,  open  to  those  living  within  two  miles  of  Highgate 
Church,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener 
to  Mr.  T.  Boriey,  Southwood  House,  Highgate,  who  had  fresh 
and  even  blooms,  neatly  arranged. 

In  the  open  class  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, there  were  six  competitors,  Mr.  G.  Frost,  gardener  to 
Mr.  R.  Ware.  East  Hill,  Oakleigh  Park,  leading  with  fresh 
flowers  of  good  colour.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  J. 
Kirkwood,  Graas  Park  House,  Finchley,  N. 


Very  charming  indeed  were  the  Pompons  set  up  in  luqp 
vases  for  decorative  effect.  There  were  five  exhitan,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Turk  again  leading  with  a  large  and  handsome  deeora- 
tion.  Unpleasantly  close  ft.r  second  prize  came  Mr.  K.  H. 
Chltty,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  Hardy,  Cholmeley  Lodge,  Higjh 
gate. 

Five  entrants  for  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms,  in  not  lea 
than  eighteen  varieties,  were  forthoomiog  In  the  cls» 
restricted  to  the  new  Borough  of  Hornsey,  for  which  s  silvsr 
cup  was  offered  by  the  president.  In  this  contest  Mr.  Turk 
was  again  to  the  fore.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  & 
North,  gardener  to  Mr.  F.  Snowden,  Broughton  Lodge. 

In  the  open  class  f  jr  twenty-four  Japanese,  in  not  le» 
than  eighteen  varieties,  there  were  four  entries.  Pint  priv 
was  well  merited  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Bennett,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Braithwaite,  The  Highlands,  New  Bamet.  They  mm 
a  first-class  lot,  conspicuous  examples  being  Mrs.  Barklsf, 
Sensation,  M.  Chenon  de  Leche,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mi8«  Eliie 
Fulton,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Tbomeycruft,  and 
Miss  Edith  Pilkington.  A  good  second  waa  Mr.  J.  Brooki, 
gardener  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Newman,  Totterldge  Park,  Herts. 

A  unique  class  was  that  for  twelve  yellow  Japanese  blooms 
in  one  or  more  varieties.  Of  the  four  exhibitors  Mr.  A 
Jones  was  placed  first  with  an  eftective  stand.  Mr.  J. 
Brooks  closely  followed  for  second  prize. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Kirkvood 
was  placed  first  with  a  good  even  lot  of  flowers  of  good 
quality,  and  Mr.  C.  Gray,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  MemdM, 
Hornsey  Lane,  was  awarded  second  prize. 

There  were  five  entries  In  the  class  for  six  white  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Jones  being  in  the  premier  position 
with  a  clean  and  attractive  exhibit  showing  popular  loiu; 
second  pri^e  was  won  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who  was  very  close  npi 

For  six  Japanese  blooms  of  one  variety  Mr.  Sandford  wu 
well  to  the  fore  with  even  blooms  of  good  colour  of  Mn. 
George  Mileham;  second,  Mr.  Kirkwood,  with  the  sane 
variety. 

Six  boards  were  shown  in  the  class  for  six  blooms  Japanese, 
distinct,  Mr.  A.  Jones  again  leading  with  a  magnificent  set; 
Mr.  Sandford  was  a  good  second. 

For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  of  Incurved  splendid 
examples  of  Chas.  H.  Curtis  secured  leading  honoan  for 
Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Kirkwood  following  with  the  same 
variety  for  second  prize. 

Pompons  are  always  well  shown  here,  and  the  prsieBt 
display  was  even  better  than  usual.  In  the  open  class  for 
three  blooms  each  of  twelve  varieties,  distinct,  the  invincible 
Mr.  r.  L.  Turk  secured  premier  honours  with  a  bright  sod 
even  set,  free  from  coarseness,  and  of  good  colour.  Ml 
Chitty  was  a  very  creditable  second. 

In  a  similar  class  from  which  big  growers  were  exclnded 
Mr.  Turk  was  again  placed  first,  followed  by  Mr.  W.  Alldrige, 
gardener  to  Mr.  G.  Lacey,  Palmer's  Green,  douthgate. 

There  were  many  other  classes  in  which  Japanese,  Incurved, 
Anemones,  and  Pompons  made  a  magnificent  show. 

The  decorative  exhibits  were  a  pleasing  feature.  For  a 
floral  decoration  suitable  for  a  dinner-table,  open  to  lady 
members,  Mrs.  D.  B  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Highgate, 
was  first  with  an  exquisite  table,  having  yellow  and  orsage> 
coloured  flowers  witli  appropriate  foliage.  Second  prize  vai 
won  by  Miss  Bella  Saunders,  Archway  Rood,  Highgate. 

For  three  epergnes,  Mr.  G.  Shrlmpton,  gardener  to  Mz. 
D.  F.  Cocks,  Hornsey  Lane,  was  first,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Cnne, 
Highgate,  second. 

Mibckllaneous  Exhibits 
were  very  Interesting.    From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Scm, 
Swanley,  came  a  huge  bank  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  andtbeie, 
together  with  exhibition  and  decorative  Chrysanthemoms, 
made  a  grand  exhibit. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway,  also  hid 
a.  beautiful  ffroup  of  Ericas,  Be^nlaa,  Salvlaa,  Crotooi» 
Dracajnaa,  and  other  choice  plants. 

From  Mr.  G.  Saunders,  Highgate,  came  cut  Chrysanlhe- 
muma  and  artistic  floral  work. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells,  Limited,  Earlswood,  nhowed  a  smsO 
collection  of  Chrysanthemiuns  which  represented  msnj 
fine  varieties. 

From  Messrs.  H .  Williams  and  Sons  a  collection  of  PrlmaH 
and  from  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Spioer, 
Aberdeen  Park,  Highbury,  a  beautiful  group  of  Cypripediom 
spicerianum  and  Ferns. 

The  Ichthcmic  Guano  Compound  was  also  shown. 

To  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  the  secretary  and  show  superinten- 
dent, too  much  praise  cannot  well  be  given  for  the  exoeilenee 
of  the  arrangements.  This  show  Is  quickly  attaining  naUonsl 
proportions. 


WOOLTON  GARDENERS'  SOCIBTT. 
A  well-attended  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  at  tbe 
Mechanics'  Institute  on  the  5th  Inst.,  the  Rev.  WUlisB 
Mellor  in  the  chair.  In  addition  to  the  members  a  Uuge 
contingent  of  teachers  were  present  to  hear  Mr.  EL  WUku 
Ker,  F.R.H.S.,  F.S.A.,  deliver  his  lecture  on  "fiardy- 
flowerlng  Trees  and  Shrubs."  As  an  introdncUoo  tte 
lecturer  referred  to  the  great  work  that  our  collecton  asd 
hybridiaeri  had  done  in  providing  and  improving  the  vartod 
and  beautiful  plants  that  brighten  our  gardens,  parks,  sad 
landscape.  A  brief  outline  of  culture  was  given  and  a  stnngv 
plea  fur  pruning,  which  must  t>e  followed  in  a  pracUesl  and 
Judicious  manner.  The  system  of  any  shortening  by  ibesn 
was  strongly  objected  to.  A  note  of  appreciatiou  was  pud 
the  intrepid  collectors,  who  had  done  much  for  increaaaf 
the  value  of  our  fruits  and  the  beauty  of  our  floweiiaf 
plants,  and  for  the  large  tracts,  especially  In  Japan  aas 
China,  yet  to  be  explored.  This  led  up  to  the  valuable  wort 
of  the  hybridist,  many  of  the  specialists  being  introdBcedJjT 
the  lecturer  through  his  visits  to  the  men  and  their  wort. 
The  views  numbered  over  el^ty,  a  portion  being  kindly  W 
for  the  occaaion  by  Mr.  G.  Gordon,  editor  of  the  O^nmn 
Magazine.  In  many  cases  the  full  grown  plant  wsiihow 
on  the  screen,  followed  by  a  flowering  shoot.  .. 

Mr.  R.  Todd  moved  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  !» 
lecturer,  in  which  he  sUted  that  It  afforded  the  neam 
great  pleasure  and  profit  to  receive  Mr.  Ker»  who  froa  tvt 
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to  time  gave  them  excellent  lectures  from  penooal  know- 
ledge of  hit  subject.  TItis  wm  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  Carltag, 
and  carried  with  applause. 

Mr.  Eer«  in  replying,  referred  to  the  plcMore  that  it 
afforded  him  in  oomins  among  his  Wooiton  friends,  who  had 
and  were  canying  on  the  work  of  the  foremost  society  in  Uie 
neighboarhood  of  Liverpool,  who  provided  for  their  members 
an  excellent  botanical  and  horticultaral  library  and  a 
valuable  microscope,  which  should  be  hishly  prised  by  the 
members,  and  he  trusted  with  those  provisions  the  valuable 
work  would  long  continue. 

On  the  moUon  of  Mr.  Ker,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Stoney,  a 
cordial  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the  reverend 
dialnnan  was  accorded. 


THE  HOETICULTURAL  CLUB. 
Oh  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this 
clab  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitcli, 
and  was  well  attended,  a  paper  having  been  announced  on 
"VegeUble  Curiosities,'  by  Mr.  O.  S.  Saunders,  F.L. S.,  as 
the  special  attraction  on  this  occasion.  The  branch  of  this 
extensive  theme  with  which  the  lecturer  specially  dealt  was 
that  of  malfoimations  in  flowers  and  f  mil  rather  than  the 
more  general  one  of  "  sports  "  proper,  and  the  paper  was 
rendered  the  more  interesting  by  the  exhibition  of  a  laige 
nomber  of  beautifully-executed  drawings  of  specimens 
which  had  come  under  Mr.  Saunders'  personal  notice.  A 
considerable  number  of  these  represented  curious  divergences 
irom  the  normal  structure  of  Cypripedium  flowers,  which 
appear  peculiarly  prone  to  their  production,  the  various 
parts  of  the  flower  appearing  abnormally  changed  in  form  or 
even  duplicated  or  reversed,  although  in  the  large  majority 
of  esses  the  modifications  can  be  traced  as  mere  change  of 
fonn  of  normal  parts  and  rarely  as  actual  additions.  In 
these  cases  of  simple  malformation,  as  in  most  of  the  others 
described  and  exhibited,  such  as  double  fruits,  foliaceous 
flowers  and  fasciation,  the  peculiarity  was  almost  invariably 
confined  to  the  individual  plant,  or  even  the  individual 
flower,  and  although  recurrent  cases  were  cited,  they  seemed, 
M  a  rule,  incapable  of  reproduction  through  the  seed.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  similar  eccentricity  was  much 
rarer  in  leaves  than  in  flowers,  due  presumably  to  the  higher 
specialisation  of  the  parts  of  the  latter,  many  abnormal 
forms  of  which  were  obviously  due  to  more  or  less  reversion 
to  the  primary  leaf  type. 

The  cause  of  auch  aberration  appears  to  be  entirely  a 
myitery,  as  it  is  with  sports  proper.  In  the  subsequent 
diacnssion,  in  which  the  Bev.  Q.  Henslow,  Mr.  Harry 
Yeitch,  Mr.  James  Walker,  Mr.  Druery,  Mr.  Chas.  Pearson, 
snd  Dr.  Ctxike  took  part,  Mr.  Henslow  cited  a  number  of 
sboormalities  on  similar  lines  to  those  mentioned  by  the 
lectarer,  and  gave  some  explanations  regarding  the  particular 
modifications  of  the  floral  organs,  Ac.,  involved.  Double 
flowers  were  also  alluded  to,  very  opposite  opinions  being 
expressed  as  to  the  reason  why  they  appeared,  starvation 
beiog  adduced  as  one  reason,  while  Mr.  Harry  Yeitch  cited 
the  very  apposite  though  opposite  case  of  double  Khododen- 
drons  raised  by  his  firm  oy  fertilisation  from  apparently 
sccidental  petalold  stamens  where  the  highest  culture 
prevailed  throughout.  Mr.  Walker  mentioned  several  cases, 
sod  said  he  could  cite  many  more  of  Narcissus  sports  or 
reversions  occurring  in  his  cultures,  which  he  felt  inclined 
to  refer  to  sudden  change  of  treatment.  Mr.  Druery  referred 
to  the  innuroermble  curioeities  which  had  originated  among 
Ferns  in  which  modifications  of  the  leaf  equivalents  or 
fronds  were  siogularly  marked  as  well  as  numerous.  He 
slso  pointed  oat  the  strong  resemblance  and  yet  essential 
difference  between  fasciation  and  the  cresting  to  which 
most  Fern  species  seemed  subject,  though  among  flowering 
plants  no  defloite  instance  could  be  cited.  Finally,  he 
■trongly  deprecated  the  classing  of  symmetrical  sports, 
capable  of  true  reproduction  through  spore  or  seed,  with 
what  had  been  previously  described  as  Bamum-like 
"freaks,"  which  he  maintained  belonged, like  the  malforma- 
tions cited  by  the  lecturer,  to  a  different  category  altogether. 
A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the 
proceedings. 

8IDCUP. 
This  Is  a  comparatively  young  society,  but  since  its  start  it 
has  continued  to  make  headway  and  is  in  a  flourishing  con- 
ditk>n,  being  well  supported  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Chrysanthemum  show  is  not  a  large  one,  but  there  are  many 
very  good  exhibiu,  and  some  of  the  blooms  would  compare 
favourably  with  any  seen  at  our  largest  shows.  Among 
specially  fine   blooms   were   The   Princess,   adjudged  the 

rnier  bloom  in  the  show;  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  very  fine  pink; 
Lawrence,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli,  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Mrs.  H.  Bmmerton,  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  Mme.  Camot  6Bome  immense  blooms).  The 
incurved  C.  H.  Curtis  was  well  shown,  the  six  blooms  taking 
flnt  prize  in  class  24  being  some  of  the  finest  we  have 
seen  this  season.  Messrs.  Oregory  and  Bvans  had  a  fine 
bank  of  Heaths,  Ferns,  and  foliage  plants,  also  some  grand 
floral  arrangements  in  Chrysanthemums,  and  a  table  prettily 
decorated  with  pink  Roses  and  pink  Bouvardias. 
The  table  decorations  for  competition  were  not  remarkable, 
though  fairly  creditable  for  amateurs.  Mrs.  Bee,  first, 
Mrs.  Martin  second,  and  Miss  Doran  W.  Cox  thinL 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  (Chrysanthemums)  the 
exhibits  were  very  good,  but  they  were  arranged  in  the  usual 
formal  semi-circle,  though  the  schedule  specified  any  foliage 
might  be  used,  and  artistic  arrangement  was  to  be  the  chief 
feature.  First,  Mr.  G.  Russell,  gardener  to  K.  E.  Land- 
•heyer,B?q.  ;  second,  Mr.  8.  Norgate. 

For  a  group  of  Chirsantheumms  (space  8  feet  by  5  feet)  the 
flnt  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  King,  gardener  to  W.  Harborough, 
«q- ;  second  to  Mr.  J.  Dennis,  gardener  to  J.  Horsfield,  I^. 

For  four  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  some  good  exhibits ; 
Ja^  Mr.  T.  King ;  second,  Mr.  E.  Horsley  ;  third,  Mr. 
J.  Dennis. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  T.  King ;  second, 
Mr.  Q.  Behtrip. 


For  six  Japanese,  one  variety :  First,  Mr.  King ;  second, 
Mr.  Beatrip. 

Mr.  King,  Mr.  Dennis,  and  Mr.  Beatrip  were  the  chief 
winners  in  the  other  classes. 

For  a  collection  of  dessert  fruit  there  was  only  one 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Willman,  who  had  some  very  good  dishes. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables  there  was  a  strong  com- 
petition, the  prizes  went  to  Mr.  S.  Norgate  first,  Mr.  W. 
willman  second,  Mr.  E.  Horsley  third,  and  Mr.  O.  Russell 
fourth. 

The  challenge  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans 
went  to  Mr.  T.  King,  and  the  silver-gilt  medal  for  best 
bloom  in  the  show  to  Mr.  S.  Norgate. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Thk  initial  gathering  of  the  above  for  the  winter  session  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the  society's  ofiEice,  Mr.  T.  Foster 
presiding  over  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  com- 
mittee were  fortunate  in  securing  the  cu-operatiou  of  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hazelton  of  Knowsley,  who  gave  the  opening  paper, 
the  subject  selected  being  "The  Culture  of  Pot  Roses." 
Details  were  given  in  a  lucid  and  practical  form  thoroughly 
well  suited  to  the  audience.  The  moet  approved  stocks  and 
the  form  of  production  were  briefly  given,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  planU  for  pot  work  should  be  started  from 
the  first.  After  suitable  plants  had  been  secured  pruning 
should  be  done  in  November,  if  means  were  at  command 
where  they  could  be  stored  so  that  frost  might  be  kept  out. 
Early  pruning  was  advisable  so  that  the  buds  could  be  well 
built  up.  Teas  were  recommended  for  early  work,  to  be 
followed  later  by  selected  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Houses,  compost,  and  feeding  were  carefully  given,  the  pots 
to  be  of  medium  size,  according  to  the  plant,  the  compost  to 
be  made  firm,  the  pruning  to  be  moderately  hard  excepting 
the  Teas,  which  should  have  the  thin  wood  removed  and  the 
other  shortened  back,  with  some  consideration  as  to  the 
form  of  the  plant. 

A  good  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  H.  Ranger, 
Joseph  Stoney,  R.  G.  Waterman,  R.  W.  Ker,  S.  Haines,  B. 
Ashton,  and  others  took  part.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  G. 
Waterman,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Ranger,  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Hazelton  for  his  excellent  paper 
and  for  his  kindness  in  identifying  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  association  so  quickly  after  his  settlement  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  similar  compliment  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ker 
was  paid  to  the  chairman  for  his  services. 


COLCHESTER. 
Splxndid  Fruit  Show. 
This  autumn  exhibition,  held  in  connexion  with  the  Rose 
Society,  was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
adjoining  the  new  Town  Hall,  a  splendid  building  for  the 
function,  and  it  was  a  great  success  from  every  point  of 
view.  Our  notice  more  concerns  horticulture,  and  here  were 
to  be  seen  some  of  the  finest  fruiu  this  season  has  produced ; 
Indeed,  the  hardy  fruit  in  many  classes  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  Chiswick  show.  Pears  and  Apples  were  exhibited  in 
quantity.  At  the  Colchester  show  a  great  feature  is  made 
of  the  Pears  and  Apples ;  the  classes  for  Blenheim,  Ribston, 
and  Alllngton  Pippins,  and  such  like  were  very  fine.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Bartrum  takes  a  great  interest  in  this  part  of  the  show, 
offering  good  prizes  for  fruit,  but  special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  naming.  This  gentleman  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  exhibitors  in  the  hardy  fruit  section. 

Grapes  were  excellent,  and  the  best  black  sorts  came  from 
the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  (gardener,  Mr.  Andrews);  second, 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Moy. 

Messrs.  Osborne  and  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  had  the  best 
white,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum  the  best  collection  of 
dessert  Apples,  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  being  a  close  second. 

For  smaller  collections,  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace  was  an  easy 
first,  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Lowther  second  and  third.  Mr. 
Wallace  had  grand  Allington  Pippin,  being  an  easy  first; 
Dr.  Bartrum  the  best  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribstons,  and  the 
best  Spice  Apple,  a  class  well  done  here.  There  were  six 
successful  exhibitors,  the  fruits  being  divided  into  green  and 
coloured.  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  had  a  splendid  lot  of  culinary 
Apples,  being  an  easy  first  with  six  dishes.  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum 
second. 

For  dessert  Pears,  six  varieties,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartnim  was 
first,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton-Green  second.  For  three  dishes 
Mr.  N.  R.  Page  was  the  winner.  For  nine  varieties  of 
Apples,  distinct,  Mr.  Orpen  again  led,  having  splendid  fruits 
of  kitchen  varieties.  For  cooking  Pears  some  grand  fruits 
were  staged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bartrum.  For  the  best  dish  of 
dessert  Apples  staged  Mr.  R.  W.  Wallace  was  the  winner 
with  grand  Allington  Pippin.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
single  dish  classes,  the  fruits  taking  up  quite  half  the  space, 
so  it  will  be  seen  that  Colchester  is  getting  a  great  fruit 
centre. 

CHRTSANTHSMUlfS 

were  also  a  splendid  feature,  the  cut  bloom  classes  being 
above  the  average,  and  there  was  an  excellent  competition 
in  all  the  classes.  Mr.  W.  E.  Eyre  took  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom,  having 
grand  F.  S.  Vallis.  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Duff  obtained  a 
similar  distinction  for  the  best  twelve  blooms  of  incurved 
with  C.  H.  Curtis.  For  the  best  twenty-four  blooms  (open) 
Messrs.  Rogers-Green  and  Mason  had  the  best  stands  in  the 
order  named.  For  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Eyre,  Sir  M.  Grant 
Duff,  and  Mr.  Paxman  won  as  named.  For  incurved 
blooms  Mr.  Paxman,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Egerton-Green  had 
splendid  flowers.  For  vases  Messrs.  Paxman,  Moy,  and 
Cooke  had  very  beautiful  flowers.  The  groups  staged  were 
remarkable  for  their  good  flowers  and  freshness,  but  the 
committee  will  do  well  to  vary  the  schedule.  There  is  too 
much  bloom  and  not  enough  foliage. 
Groups  arranged  for  effect  would  be  superior  to  mere 

Eouping  of  huge  blooms  in  a  formal  manner,  as  is  now  done, 
r.  Kettle,  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton-Green,  was  flrst, 
having  grand  flowers  at  the  back  of  the  group ;  General 
Larpent  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Clayden)  was  a  very  close  second, 
the  only  defect  being  a  poorly  furnished  front,  but  he  had 


splendid  quality;  Sir  G.  Duff  (gardener,  Mr.  Oliver),  an 
excellent  third.  The  last  named  exhibitor  was  first  for  six 
plants,  Japanese,  distinct;  second,  Mr.  W.  Draper.  For 
incurved  varieties  Mr.  Egerton-Green  was  first ;  second,  Sir 
G.  Duff.  For  Pompons  General  Larpent  led,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Inglis  and  Mason. 

Tablb  Dxcorations 
were  a  feature  and  most  tastefully  done,  Miss  G.  Sanders 
being  flrst,  using  Orchids  freely ;  this  we  thought  a  little 
heavy.  Mrs.  0.  G.  Orpen  was  second  with  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  Tea  Rose  buds  and  large  Violets,  Miss  V. 
Bruce  being  third.  For  baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  Miss 
M.  Cant  was  a  good  first,  Miss  Harwood  second,  and  Miss 
Sanders  third. 

Veqbtablks 
were  a  leading  feature.  There  were  several  splendid  collec- 
tions, the  leading  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  Egerton-Green, 
Deacon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Round.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  single  dish  classes,  and  the  amateurs'  and 
cottagers'  classes  filled  a  large  space,  such  vegetables  as 
Poutoes  and  Onions  being  specially  fine. 

The  hon.  secretary  and  his  committee  deserve  much 
commendation  for  making  this  show  what  it  is— the  leading 
one  in  East  Anglia  for  fruit  and  vegetables. 

LEEK  SHOW  AND  COMPETITION  AT  KELSO. 
It  is  not  only  as  flower  growers  that  our  enterprising  local 
firm  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather 
(incorporated  with  Stuart  and  Mein),  have  achieved  a  wide 
and  high  reputation,  but  they  have  also  attained  to  con- 
siderable fame  as  the  vendors  of  high-class  field  and  garden 
seeds,  the  excellent  quality  and  reliability  of  which  have 
been  amply  demonstrated  in  the  series  of  root  and  Leek 
shows  which  they  have  held  from  time  to  time.  The  firm's 
annual  open  Lyon  Leek  competition,  which  took  place 
within  their  premises  here  on  Friday  last,  was  again  an 
unqualified  success.  There  were  nine  prizes  offered,  and  the 
conditions  were  that  each  exhibit  should  comprise  three 
Leeks,  grown  from  seed  purchased  from  the  firm.  As 
showing  the  widespread  interest  taken  in  the  comjratition, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  exhibits  were  sent  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  even  from  as  far  south  as  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  In  all  there  were  thirty-six  loU  shown,  and 
they  made  a  very  attractive  display,  the  quality  and  size  of 
most  of  the  exhibits  testifying  to  the  superiority  of  the  Lyon 
variety.  The  first  prize  lot,  shown  by  Mr.  Hood,  Dry  burgh, 
contained  three  remarkably  good  and  evenly-grown  Leeks, 
the  blanched  portions  of  which  were  nearly  18  inches  in 
length,  being  at  the  same  time  close  and  fine  In  texture. 
The  second  prize  lot,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Harrison, 
Lauder,  although  not  so  evenly  drawn  as  the  first,  were  also 
very  fine,  and  one  of  the  three,  which  had  fully  18  inches  of 
blanche,  attracted  considerable  attention.  In  the  Eslington 
Park  lot,  which  gained  fourth  prize,  there  was  one  monster 
Leek,  remarkable  for  its  girth  and  generally  good  propor- 
tions. A  very  pretty  exhibit  was  that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Burkett, 
Dunfermline,  consisting  of  three  small  but  beautifully-grown 
Leeks,  and  which  were  specially  commended  by  the  Judges. 
Friday  being  market  day  in  the  town,  a  large  number  of 
farmers  and  others  interested  visited  the  show.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  prize  winners:  First,  R.  Hood,  Dryburgh,  St. 
Boswells  ;  second,  A.  J.  Harrison,  Lauder ;  third,  W.  Moore, 
Nunwick  Gardens ;  fourth,  John  Wlghtman,  Eslington  Park 
Gardens,  Northumberland ;  fifth,  W.  Hodgson,  Prudhoe ; 
sixth,  James  Steel,  Kelso;  seventh,  Thomas  Fairtwim, 
Benrig  Gardens,  St.  Boswells;  eighth,  Thomas  Watson, 
Cannongate,  Alnwick;  ninth,  R.  T.  Rae,  Sunlaws,  Kelso; 
specially  commended  for  quality,  J.  M.  Burkett,  Danferm- 
line.  The  Judges  were  Messrs.  Charles  Street,  Floors  Castle 
Gardens,  and  William  Chaplin,  Springwood  Park  Gardens. 


DULWICH. 
Beautiful  Display  op  Groups. 
The  president  and  officers  of  this  society  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  splendid  success  of  this  their  tenth 
exhibition,  which  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  groups  of  pot  plants  were  a  special  feature,  there 
being  no  less  than  twenty -five  groups,  all  of  great  merit.  The 
six  entries  for  class  36,  which  was  for  amateurs  who  had 
not  previously  taken  a  first  prize,  was,  naturally,  weak, 
but  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  better  display, 
especially  as  they  are  chiefly  confined  to  growers  within  a 
three  miles  radius  of  the  show  room.  The  class  for  six  bush 
plants  brought  four  competitors,  and  though  not  quite  up 
to  specimen  standard  there  were  some  very  good  plants.  The 
cut  bloom  classes  were  also  well  contested,  the  vase  classes 
being  especially  good,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  much 
more  these  are  appreciated  by  visitors  than  are  the  classes 
where  blooms  are  shown  on  boards.  The  classes  for  baskets 
and  epei^es  were  also  a  good  feature,  some  beautiful  com- 
binations of  coloured  foliage  and  flowers  being  well  set  up. 
In  the  non-competitive  exhibits  the  large  group  of  plants 
from  Mr.  R.  Vorster,  Nunhead  Cemeteryt  was  very  attrac- 
tive. It  consisted  mostly  of  large  flowered  varieties,  but 
there  were  some  pretty  examples  of  the  Pompons,  Hairy 
Wonder  (with  three  flne  blooms  on  each  plant),  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lady  Hanham,  and  others.  A  silver-gilt  medal 
was  awarded  to  this  group. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  were  also  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  mixed  collection  of  plants,  which  included  Chry- 
santhemums, Orchids,  B<^onias,  and  some  good  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  H.  W.  Davey  had  a  very  attractive  display  of 
plants  and  floral  arrangements.  A  harp  made  of  golden- 
yellow  ChrysanUiemnms  and  a  large  cross  of  Source  d'Or 
with  a  few  stand-up  flowers  were  well  arranged. 

In  the  cut  flower  classes  S.  F.  Vallis  was  voted  the  flnest 
Japanese  bloom  in  the  show,  and  received  the  premier 
award  (gardener's  section) ;  C.  M.  Curtis  (Incurved)  the  flnest 
bloom  in  amateur  classes,  and  Mrs.  J.  Bryant  tne  premier 
bloom  in  novices'  class.  The  Championship  Challenge 
Shield  offered  by  Messrs.  Toogood  for  the  exhibitor  gaining 
the  largest  number  of  points  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Falkner 
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with  twenty-nfnb  poinU ;  the  second  in  order  was  Mr.  T. 
Martin  wilh  nineteen  poiuta,  and  Mr.  A.  Winter  third  with 
fifteen  i)oInt8.  Taking  the  clastea,  in  Claias  I.  (twenty-four 
hloome,  aizteen  Japanese  and  eight  inenrves)  Mr.  A. 
Winter  was  first  with  grand  blooms,  Mr.  F.  Jordan,  lAdy 
Isobel,  and  C.  H.  Curtis  (Japanese),  and  Godfrey's  Pride, 
General  Button,  Elsie  Fulton,  and  Miss  £.  Fitcroy  (Japanese) 
were  among  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Perks ;  third,  Mr. 
Taylor. 

Group  in  space  10  feet  by  7  feet  for  gardeners,  four  entries, 
all  good  groups:  First,  Mr.  A.  Winter;  second,  Mr.  S. 
Houiton  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  lies. 

Six  bush  plants :  First,  Mr.  W.  Webster ;  second,  Mr.  T. 
Martin  ;  third,  Mr.  Bea. 

TwelTe  Japanese  blooms,  four  varieties,  in  vases :  First, 
Mr.  T.  Martin^  with  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkley,  Vicar  of 
I^eatherhead,  Mme.  (}aruot,  and  T.  Carrlngton  ;  second,  Mr. 
BelUs.  8.  F.  Vallis  (including  the  premier  bloom)  and  Elsie 
Fulton  good  in  thi«  exhibit ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with 
fine  blooms  of  The  Princess  and  Le  Grand  Dragon. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  BelUs,  with 
fine  blooms.  Including  3.  F.  Vallis,  G.  Penford,  M.  Rousseaux, 
Bessie  Ood.frey,  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  seoond,  Mr. 
Winter ;  third,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Six  Japanese  cut  blooms :  First,  Mr.  Martin  ;  second,  Mr. 
Houiton.  In  this  class  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville, 
and  Bessie  Godfrey  were  good. 

Five  blooms,  one  variety,  in  vase,  six  entries.  This  was  a 
fine  class :  First,  Mr.  Martin,  with  Mrs.  Barkley ;  second, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hurst,  with  Nellie  Pockett ;  third,  Mr.  Bellis. 

Six  blooms  Incurved,  three  entries :  Fint,  Mr.  W.  Taylor. 
In  this  Han  well  Glory,  Mrs.  C.  Crook,  Lady  Isobel,  and 
Duchess  of  Fife  were  good ;  seoond,  Mr.  A  Winter ;  third, 
Mr.  Houiton. 

Five  blooms  Incurved  In  vase,  six  entries :  First,  Mr 
Hurst ;  second,  Mr.  Martin ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Collins.  All  three 
psixes  went  to  fine  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis. 

Six  bunches  Anemone,  Pompons,  and  singles.  In  this  class 
were  some  very  pretty  varieties :  Flnt,  Mr.  Duncan ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  Sibley ;  third,  Mr  Rea. 

Vase  of  seven  blooms.  In  this  class  there  were  fine 
1>IooBs.  well  shown  :  Flnt,  Mr.  BellU ;  second,  Mr.  Winter ; 
third.  Mr.  Martin. 

One  Japanese,  one  incurved,  in  vases  with  foliage  (six 
entries) :  Fir«t,  Mr.  Hurst,  with  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  and  C.  H. 
Curtis ;  seoond,  Mr.  Martin ;  third,  Mr.  Taylor. 

Basket  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage :  First,  Mr. 
Taylor ;  second,  Mr.  Falkner ;  third,  Mr.  Bellis.  The  above 
classes  were  all  open  to  nurserymen  and  gardeners  within 
the  three  miles  radius. 

In  the  classes  for  lady  members  the  epergnes  were  very 
good  First,  Mrs.  Taylor ;  second,  Mrs.  Madge ;  third,  Mn. 
Wolfe  In  the  baskets  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Madge  were 
again  first  and  second  respectively,  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Falkner 
third. 

In  many  of  the  amateur  classes  the  exhibits  were  of  excep- 
tional merit  the  groups  especially  In  these  classes.  The 
Srinclpal  ptize  winners  were  Mr.  A.  M.  Falkner,  Mr.  T. 
radbury,  Mr.  R.  J.  Strasmeare,  Mr.  E.  W.  Allen,  Mr.  J. 
Tavener,  Mr.  G.  Richardson,  and  Bfr.  W.  Parker.  In  the 
thr«e  classes  for  amateurs  who  had  not  previously  taken  a 
flnt  price  Mr.  H.  J.  Williams  came  flnt  in  each  class. 

Most  of  the  cut  bloom  classes  for  amateun  were  well 
contested,  but  for  the  challenge  cup  there  was  only  one 
competitor— Mr.  C.  W.  A.  Banks,  who  deservedly  took  it 
with  good  blooms.  Tlie  secreUry  (Mr.  C.  A.  Young)  and  the 
committee  deserve  a  great  financial  success. 

SHEFFIELD  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
TBI  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society  well  maintains  Its 
high  position,  the  exhibition  held  in  the  well-known  Cutlen' 
Hall  being  of  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  In  addition 
to  the  great  hall,  so  closely  identified  with  the  industry  of 
the  city,  the  old  Cutlen'  Hall  and  another  hall  adjoining 
were  requisitioned  for  the  display.  The  late  Mr.  William 
Honsley,  who  acted  as  secretary  for  so  manv  years,  was 
sadly  missed,  but  Mr.  M.  H.  Willford,  assisted  by  an 
energetic  committee,  worked  so  well  and  so  loyally  that 
everything  passed  off  splendidly.  The  show  took  place  on 
the  18th  and  14th  Inst.,  and  may  be  said  to  have  represented 
the  Chrysanthemum  at  its  best. 

Cut  BL001I& 

Ineurved  (^rysanthemums  were  never  seen  In  better  form 
and  finer  condition,  the  five  entries  In  the  open  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties 
making  a  display  seoond  to  none  this  season,  Mr.  W.  Hlggs, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hankey,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherbead. 
occupying  the  premier  position  with  a  superb  set.  Specially 
handsome  were  Duchess  of  Fife,  Charles  Blick  (phenomenal), 
W.  HIgss,  L«dy  Isabel,  C.  H.  Curtis,  May  Philllpe,  Mildred 
Lyne,  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  F.  Judson,  Ma  Perfection,  Mme. 
Ferlat,  Mre.  A.  Dighton,  and  George  Lock.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Drake,  Cnrdiff,  was  second  with  a  very  heavy  and  even  lot  of 
globular  flu  wen ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Alderman,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  Bills,  J.P. ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Cnioks,  gardener  to  the 
Dowaver  Lady  Hlodlip,  Droitwich,  with  large  though  less 
globular  bl<N)ms. 

For  twelve  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Hlggs  was 
again  firet  with  a  splendid  stand.  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  Blick, 
W.  Hlffgs,  and  Frank  Hammond  being  noteworthy  speci- 
mens ;  Mr.  Cnioks  was  second  with  blooms  of  good  size 
though  lacking  fiiii»h. 

For  six  incurved  blooms,  dktinct,  Mr.  Crooks  was  placed 
flnt  nf  the  two  entranu,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  with 
nualler  and  less  even  flowen. 

Japanese  blooms  were  superbly  shown  in  the  open  classes, 
the  premier  class  being  one  for  twenty-four  blooms  in  not 
less  than  elahteen  varieties.  Of  the  five  oompetiton  Mr. 
F.  8.  Vallis,  Bn.mham  Fruit  Farm,  Chippenham,  led  the 
van  with  a  grand  and  heavy  lot  of  blooms  of  good  colour, 
4saplial  form,  and  beautifully  fresh.  Remarkably  handsome 
were  the  flowen  of  Mrs.  F.  8.  Vallis  (grand),  Mn  J.  Lewis, 
Valerie  Gree^ham,  F.  S.  Vallis.  Sensation,  W.  R.  Church, 
Bsssie  Godfrey  (lovely).  J.   H    SlUbnry,   Mn.    Whereat, 


Calvat's  '90,  Mme.'  Herrewege,  and  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli. 
Mr.  Higgs  followed  closely  with  a  heavy  lot  of  blooms,  but 
less  fresh  and  of  poorer  colour  than  those  In  the  leading 
stand  ;  third,  Mr.  Crooks,  who  was  only  Just  outdistanced  by 
the  lakt-named  ;  fourth,  Mr.  Alderman,  with  a  capital  series. 

Only  two  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Crooks  leading  with  a  fine 
lot,  and  Mr.  Vallis  followed  closely  with  a  stand  of  blooms 
of  almost  equal  quality. 

For  six  Japancfee  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  Crooks  was  again 
placed  In  the  leading  position  with  a  very  nice  set  of  flowen ; 
second,  Mr.  Drake,  with  a  capital  exhibit. 

A  class  for  one  vase  containing  five  Japanese  blooms  was 
not  a  success,  end  northern  societies  appear  to  need  a  good 
Illustration  of  how  to  make  a  display  of  large  blooms  in 
vases.  In  this  case  Mr.  T.  Lucas,  gardener  to  Mr.  R. 
Wigfull,  was  placed  flnt  with  blooms  of  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett ;  Mr.  W.  Spencer,  gardener  to  Miss  Roberts,  Park 
Grange,  second,  with  Mr.  T.  Carrington ;  Mr.  W.  Green 
third  with  Mn.  Barkley  ;  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Abbott,  gardener  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Graves,  fourUi. 

Plants 
in  the  district  classes  were  nicely  shown,  althoueh  not 
numerous.  For  three  trained  specimens  (incurved)  Mr.  W. 
Topham,  gardener  to  Alderman  J.  Smith,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  staging  three  pretty  plants,  representing  Mrs. 
George  Bundle,  Mr.  George  Gleuny,  and  Mn.  Dixon  in 
pleasing  form. 

For  three  trained  specimens  (Japanese),  Mr.  Topham  led 
wilh  three  handsome  specimens  of  Vl viand  Morel,  Charles 
Davta,  and  Lady  Hanhara,  clothed  with  foliage  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  pots,  and  the  flowen  were  large  and  of  good 
form ;  second,  Mr.  Abbott,  who  exhibited  a  capital  trio. 

The  Pompons  were  not  very  interesting,  but  the  class  for 
three  planu  of  single  varieties  were  charmingly  represented. 
In  this  instance  Mr.  Topham  was  again  winner  of  the  flnt 
prize. 

A  very  attractive  display  was  made  by  the  three  competlton 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrjsanthemums,  intenpened 
with  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  on  a  space  not  exceeding 
86  square  feet,  and  arranged  with  a  frontage  representing 
three  semi-circular  bays.  In  this  Instance  Mr.  Abbott  was 
a  good  flnt,  having  heavy  Chrvsanthemum  blooms,  with 
Crotons,  Bamboos,  Palms,  Grevilleas,  Dracaenas,  Ferns,  and 
other  foliage  plants  all  pleaaingly  disposed  ;  Mr.  R.  C.  Baker, 
gardener  to  Alderman  G.  Senior,  was  second  with  a  taste- 
fully arranged  group,  in  which  original  ideas  of  setting  up 
were  conspicuous;  Mr.  T.  Lygo,  an  amateur,  was  placed 
fourth. 

A  60  feet  group,  open  to  amateun  and  cottagen.  was  a 
very  praiseworthy  competition,  excellent  exhibiis  being  set 
up.  Flnt  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  Cook,  wilh  Targe 
Chrysanthemums  rather  formally  arranged  and  a  pleasing 
assortment  of  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants.  Extremely 
pretty  was  the  second  prize  group  from  Mr.  P.  F.  Burton, 
and  one  of  merit  secured  third  prize  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Hoadland. 

The  Affiliated  Societies'  competitions  were  keenly  contested, 
the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  finding  the 
Nether  Hallam  Society  leading  with  capital  incurved  blooms 
and  hardly  less  meritorious  Japanese.  The  Sun  Inn  Chry- 
santhemum Society  was  second  with  good  Japanese  hnd  less 
even  incurved  blooms,  and  the  Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  third. 

In  a  smaller  class  for  half  the  number  of  blooms  of  the  two 
types  the  Sun  Inn  Society  was  fint,  the  Nether  Hallam 
Society  second,  and  the  Mexboro'  and  District  Society  third. 

TH«  DISTRIOT  CLA88B8 

for  cut  blooms  are  always  well  contested,  and  the  flowen 
always  of  a  high  standard  of  quality.  The  most  Interesting 
were  :— 

Twelve  Incurved  blooms,  distinct.— Flnt,  Mr.  Alderman, 
with  good  and  evenly-built  flowen;  second,  Mr.  Charles 
Scott,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Colley,  also  in  good  form. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms,  distinct.— Flnt,  Mr.  Alderman, 
with  heavy  flowen;  second,  Mr.  Scott;  third,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Nelson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  A.  Barnes. 

Six  incurved  blooms,  distinct.— Fint^  Mr.  Alderman,  for 
large  and  deeply-built  blooms;  second,  Mr.  Scott,  for  an 
even  set ;  third,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct.— In  this  class  Mr.  Alderman 
again  excelled  with  large  and  fresh  flowen  of  good  colour, 
Mr.  Spencer  being  second,  and  Mr.  Nelson  again  third. 

Six  bunches  Pompons  in  not  less  than  four  varieties  were 
all  freely  grown  and  very  pretty.— Fint,  Mr.  Lucas,  with 
handsome  hunches ;  second,  Mr.  R.  Agar,  gardener  to  Mr.  S. 
RoberU,  M.P. ;  third,  Mr.  Soott. 

Six  tiunches  singles,  distinct,  was  also  a  charming  class. 
In  this  Mr.  Spencer  was  fint  and  Mr.  Lucas  second  with 
lange  bunches. 

Tabli  Dscorationb 
and  decorative  vases  were  each  pleasingly  illustrated.  The 
Rundle  family  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  as  inter- 
esting as  ever.  The  claues  for  amateun  and  cottagen  were 
contested  with  the  keenest  rivalry,  and  these,  together  with 
exhibits  of  Grapes  and  Tomatoes,  made  a  grand  display. 
Messn.  William  Artindale  and  Son,  8.  W.  Seagrave,  Hiram 
Shaw  and  Son,  C.  A.  Ellis,  and  Mesan.  Clibran  made  magni- 
ficent trade  displays  that  were  greatly  admired. 

BROMLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
This  show,  which  was  held  at  the  Grand  Hall  on  Novem- 
ber 11  and  12,  was  In  every  wav  a  success.  In  almost  all 
the  classes  there  was  good  competition.  In  the  class  for 
group  of  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  there  were  five  entriesL 
Mr.  E.  Dove  Uklngfint  prize,  Mr.  J.  WillU  was  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Owens  third. 

Cut  Blooms. 
In  the  competition  for  the  challenge  cup,  which  was  for 
twenty-four  Incurved  and  twenty-four  Janpanese  blooms, 
there  were  three  entries.  Mr.  J.  B.  Poole,  gardener  to  A. 
G.  Hnbbuck,  Esq.,  took  fint  with  a  grand  lot  of  blooms,  in 
which  S.  F.  VaUis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Elsie  Fulton,  Mafeklng 


Hero,  Comtesse  de  I'Etolle,  Mn.  H.  J.  Jones,  DocbM  «( 
Fife,  and  Miss  Nellie  Southam  were  amrmg  the  bsst;  Ifr. 
G.  Payne,  gardener  to  C.  J.  Whittlngton,  S«i.,  took  sseoai 
and  Mr.  E.  Dove  third.  ^^ 

In  the  class  for  nine  vases,  three  blooms  In  sack,  thsi 
were  three  exhlbita,  Mr.  C.  Blick  taking  flsst  with  a  mat 
lot  of  blqoms,  Mr.  J.  Stent  waa  second,  and  Mr.  C  Psm 
third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  Incurved  fhm 
were  five  entries,  Mr.  C.  Blick  being  flrat  with  well-ltaikbti 
blooms  of  great  size,  among  them  being  Vkar  d  Leslte- 
head,  Godfrey's  Sensation,  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco,  Ma 
8.  F.  Vallis,  C.  Blick,  Miss  E.  Seward,  and  Mfi  I. 
Hudson ;  Mr.  J.  Line  waa  second,  and  Mr  J.  Iht 
third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Incurved  blooms  there  wen  dx 
entries.  Mr.  J.  King  waa  flnt,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  seoond,  ai 
Mr.  W.  Pascoe  thiid. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  there  were  seven  mMm. 
Mr.  C.  Blick  was  fint  with  fine  blooms  of  Mae.  FmIo 
Radaelli,  Leilla  Fllkins,  and  othen  previously  named;  Ml 
W.  Pasoue  was  seoond,  and  Mr.  J.  King  third. 

Six  large  Anemone-fiowered :  Mr.  W.  Paacoe  was  flnt, 
Delmare,  Descartes,  and  Owen's  Perfection  being  veiylae; 
Mr.  Lyne  second,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Lees,  gardener  to  B.  ds(). 
Quincey,  Esq.,  third. 

In  the  class  for  six  incurved,  any  one  variety,  there  wen 
eleven  entrtea,  Mr.  T.  B.  Brown,  gardener  to  &  P.  F^s, 
Esq.,  being  fint  with  fine  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtli;  seooid, 
Mr.  J.  King,  with  Duchess  of  Fife ;  third,  Mr.  C  Oovkr, 
gardener  to  J.  Small,  Esq.,  with  good  blooms  of  Mmib. 
Ferlat. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  one  variety,  there  were  oaly 
three  entries,  Mr.  J.  King  being  fint  with  Mme^  Ounot; 
second,  Mr.  C.  Blick,  with  Dorothy  PyweU ;  third.  Ml  C. 
Jordan,  with  Mn.  Mease. 

For  six  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis  there  were  five  entries,  sO 
fine  bk>oms.  Mr.  Pascoe  waa  fint;  second,  Mr.  E.  Lan; 
third,  Mr.  King. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  four  varieties,  there  wen 
six  entries :  Fint,  Mr.  J.  Sunt ;  seoond,  Mr.  J.  Lyne ;  thtad, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Poole. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  singles,  five  blooms  in  sseh, 
there  were  some  very  attractive  exhibits:  First,  Mr.  I. 
Redden,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  with  some  pnUy 
varieties,  among  which  were  F.  Redd«o  (deep  roee-pinkX 
Crown  Jewel,  and  Mn.  Forbes ;  seooDd,  Mr.  J.  B  Len: 
third,  Mr.  C.  Jordan,  gardener  tu  H.  Hoakier,  Esq. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  mlscellaneoos  plants  there  wot 
thne  very  good  exhlblu,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  being  flrtt  wltk  s 
choice  arrangement  of  Orchids,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Kal» 
choe  flammea,  Ac.  Mr.  J.  King  was  a  good  second,  and  Mt 
J.  Stent  third. 

In  the  class  for  nine  table  plants  there  wen  five  CBtiki: 
Fint,  Mr.  T.  King ;  seoond,  Mr.  Lyne ;  third,  Mr.  I.  L 
Brown. 

In  the  amateur  classes  there  were  some  very  good  eibfldli 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

The  classes  for  trays  of  vegetables  brovight  out  sooiegNd 
exhlblu.  Fruit  was  not  extensively  shown.  Mr.  W.  Xsrte 
was  flrat  for  black  and  white  Grapes; 

Measn.  Bund  and  Co.,  local  florists,  made  a  grand  dJipliy 
of  floral  arrangements.  The  same  flrm  also  decorated  tfei 
stage  most  effectively.  Mr.  J.  J.  Chamberlain  also  had  som 
pretty  arrangements  in  Chrysanthemuna  and  other  floweia 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIOITB 
AUTUMN  SHOW. 
Thb  twenty-fourth  autumn  exhibition  of  the  above  soddy 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Edge  Hill,  on  the  11th  aodltt 
Inst.,  the  reason  of  the  change  being  that  St.  Oeoffifi 
Hall  was  not  available.  The  change  in  some  respects  provad 
to  be  in  the  right  direction,  especially  In  the  matter  cIs|)SM 
and  light,  both  of  these  being  of  the  best.  To  ooaatenet 
these  advantages  the  distance  from  the  oentra  of  ihe  test 
and  the  floor  and  general  view  of  the  building  wetegreiMy 
inferior  to  the  lovely  interior  of  St.  George's  HalL  Tte 
entries  proved  a  record,  and  It  would  have  been  dUBcoltto 
have  found  space  under  the  old  provision. 

Plaktb. 

This  section  well  upheld  the  good  form  of  former  yesis,  b 
fact  It  Is  questionable  whether  the  untrained  plants  wm 
not  the  finest  yet  seen  at  these  shows. 

Four  large-flowered  trained  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  Jota 
Rose,  gardener  to  Mn.  Kitchen,  was  to  the  fore  with  wsfl 
finished  planta  of  Culonel  M.  B.  Smith,  VIviand  Morel,  Mn.  6. 
Rundle,  and  Mre.  Dixon ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Hiiehman,gardeBflr 
to  W.  Earle,  Esq.  One  large  flowering  plant,  Mr.  J.  Stoner, 
gardener  to  F.  N.  Gossase,  Esq.,  was  suocessftil  with  i 
heavily  flowered  untralnea  plant.  Three  Pompons :  Flnt. 
Mr.  W.  Wilson,  gardener  to  H.  Cunningham,  Esq.  8iz 
naturally  grown  plants :  Flnt,  Mr.  B.  Wharton,  gardsMrts 
J.  Findlay,  Esq.,  with  good  forms. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  ordsMr  to 
Dr.  Cuoke,  led  with  a  good  arrangement.  In  which  mIiI 
Crotons  and  Palms  proved  effective. 

Cut  BL001I& 

These  generally  proved  a  pleasing  surprise  to  the  loren  flf 
the  Autumn  Queen.  It  was  generuly  considered  that  sttw 
the  dull  wet  autumn  the  flowera  would  be  lacking  io  ssb* 
sUnce  and  depth,  but  this  was  not  so,  for  without  dosU 
Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  E.  Ellis,  Esq  ,  Nsswail.  set  uptlf 
finest  lot  yet  staged  at  the  society's  exhibition.  lUi 
favoured  position  was  due  In  some  measure  to  the  latio- 
duotionof  new  varietiea;  Mr.  F.  Young  was  seeood;  Mr. 
G.  Haigh,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart,  thlid ;  and  Mr 
W.  Barber  the  remaining  award.  It  was  most  dlfllealt  to 
select  the  best  blooms  in  the  premier  ooUeotlon  wbsrt  m 
were  so  good. 

Eighteen  Incurved :  Flnt,  Mr.  P.  Green,  gsrdeiMrtoOokad 
Gee.  with  an  excellent  lot;  second,  Mr.  EL  Oilxvn^ 
gardener  to  T.  Woodsend,  Esq. 
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TwelT*  tnennred :   Flrat«  Mr.  T.  Clarke.  g»rdeiMr  to  J. 
Clark*,  Xsq.    Slghteen  Japanew :  Mr.  C.  Jonet,  gardenw  to 
8«rriod  with  a  showy  box,  followed  by  Mr.  P. 
twelve  Japaneee :  Mr.  T.  Clarke  won  with  fine 
i  blooms. 

Six  Anemones:  First,  Mrs.  Vlssto  with  well-formed 
Bowera.  8U  reflexed :  First.  Mr.  S.  Wharton,  also  for  tweWe 
Pompons.  Six  vases  of  single  varieties :  First,  Mr.  J. 
SUmey ;  and  for  slz^aies  Japanese,  Mr.  James  WtUiams  was 
to  the  Aire. 

Fruit. 

Tbis  was  an  important  feature  of  the  show,  although  the 
•Btriea  were  less  than  nsoal,  and  the  want  of  ooloor  showed 
ttk«efreetsofthesesson.  _ 

Six  dishes  of  fmit.  distinct :  Mr.  O.  Hammond,  sardener 
(oColooel  R  Ireland  Blackbume.  Hale,  staging  good  Moscatof 
Alexandria  and  Madresfleld  Court  Grapes,  with  good  Apples 
and  Ptoars ;  Mr.  J.  Skltt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bright,  second. 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes:  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bajnea  won  with  large  bnnehes  finely  coloured. 


HOW   THK   VINE  IS  TRAINED  IN   MARKET  NURSERIES. 

(Other  conditions  being  equnl,  the  Vine  trill  yield  better  crops  of  Grapes  and  live 
longer  when  it  has  two  stems  than  tvhen  restricted  to  one.) 


Two  bunches,  any  other  black :  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Reid. 
gardener  to  D.  Wilson,  Esq.,  with  large  bunches  of 
Barbarossa. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat :  First,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  with  well- 
finished  examples. 

Two  bunches  any  other  white :  First,  Mr.  J.  Skitt  won 
with  Golden  Queen. 

Four  bunches,  two  black  and  two  white :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Skltt,  who  secured  the  chief  award  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Mrs.  Pince  in  good  form  ;  Mr.  G.  Hammond 
second. 

Four  dishes  dessert  Pears :  Mr.  H.  Reynolds,  gardener  to 
W.  Johnstone,  Esq..  had  the  best. 

Six  dishes  dessert  Apples :  Mr.  J.  Lee  won  with  good 
coloured  examples.  This  exhibitor  also  scored  eight  dishes 
of  culinary  and  most  of  the  other  classes. 

NON-OOMPKTITIVE. 

These  formed  an  Interesting  addition,  certificates  of  merit 
being  awarded  to  Mestrs.  J.  Cowan   and  Co.,  for  a  fine 


table  of  Orchids,  in  which  were  some  fine  forms  of  Onddinm 
varicosum,  Lycaste  Skinnerfi.  Cymbldlum  traceyanum.  Ac 
Mr.  W.  Rowlands  showed  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  of 
fine  colour  and  substance ;  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  cut  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  Mr.  John  Robson,  a  charming  bank  of  Carnations ; 
Messrs.  Oicksons.  stove  and  greenhouse  pisnts;  Messrs. 
T  Da  vies  and  Co..  a  fine  display  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Heaths, 
conifers.  ^. ;  Mr.  H  Mlddlehurst,  collection  of  Potatoes, 
Including  many  new  kinds ;  Messrs.  Sutton,  with  their  new 
Potato  Discovery. 

KIDDERMINSTER   AND   DISTRICT. 

Teb  autumn  show  of  the  Kidderminster  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  10th  and 
11th  Inst.  Countess  Beauchamp.  accompanied  by  Earl 
Beauchamp.  performed  the  opening  ceremony  before  a 
brilliant  and  representative  gathering.  They  were  received 
at  the  Hall  by  Sir  A.  F.  Godson.  M.P.,  the  president  of  the 
society.  Dr.  H.  de  B.  GIbblns,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  others.  On  behalf  of  the 
society  Miss  Gibblns  presented 
Countess  Beauchamp  with  an 
exquisite  shower  bouquet 
compr>*ed  of  Orchids  and 
Camatlcns. 

The  airangements  for  the 
show  were  perfectly  carried 
oui  by  Mr.  A.  Clark,  Mr.  W. 
C.  Sadler,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  Fmit  was 
poor  and  scarce,  but  the  Chry- 
santhemums, groups  of  flower- 
ing planU,  and  vegetables 
were  most  meritorious,  and 
were  favourably  commented 
upon  by  the  Judges.  With 
the  sole  exception  of  fruit,  the 
entries  constituted  a  record. 

For  a  group  of  Chryssnthe- 
mums  Mr.  D.  R.  Dixon,  gar- 
dener to  Viscount  Cobham. 
Hagley  Hall,  was  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize,  Mr.  H. 
Bulmer,  gardener  to  W.  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Summerhill, 
being  placed  second. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of 
fiowering  plants  there  were  a 
large  number  of  entries.  Mr. 
A.  Best,  gardener  to  E.  J. 
Morton.  Esq.,  Wolverley,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  an 
attractive  exhibit,  Mr.  H 
Bulmer  being  second,  and 
Mr  D  R.  Dixon  third. 

For  three  specimen  plants, 
not  disbudded,  Mr.  H.  Bulmer 
was  first,  but  the  effect  of  each 
of  the  exhibits  In  this  class 
was  marred  by  an  overuse  of 
stakes.  Le  Grand  Drsgoii  wss 
the  most  noteworthy  variety 
grown  In  this  msnner.  Cut 
blooms  were  much  in  evidence, 
and,  as  nearly  all  these  were 
staged  In  special  vases  pro- 
vided by  the  society,  the  effect 
was  good  In  the  extreme. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, twelve  Japanese,  twelve 
Incurved,  Mr.  D.  Thomss, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  S.  P. 
Chesshire,  hsd  a  prsnd  even 
lot  of  flowers.  For  twelve 
distinct  Jspanese,  Mr.  D.  R. 
Dixon  was  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize,  Mr.  A.  Ll^yd, 
gardener  to  L.  Kitchen,  Esq., 
Bewdley,  being  an  excellent 
second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  variety  there 
was  keen  competition,  the 
first  prize  going  to  Mr.  R. 
Ham  brook,  gardener  to  G.  M. 
Brown- West hesd,  Esq.,  Lea 
Castle,  who  wss  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  S.  Mc  Philoroey, 
gsrdener  to  0.  E.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Psrk  Hall,  while  Mr. 
D.  R.  Dixon  was  third. 
wMr.  D.  Thomss  was  first 
for  twelve  blooms,  six 
Japanese  and  six  Incurved, 
staging  splendid  fiowers  of  W.  R.  Church,  E.  Molyneux, 
and  Phcebns  In  the  former  section,  while  Mme.  M.  Liger 
and  Matthew  Russell  were  the  best  incurved. 

For  six  Japanese  Mr.  R  Hambrook  led,  W.  R.  Church, 
Australian  Gold,  and  Nellie  Pockett  being  especially  notice- 
able. The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  gsrdener 
to  E.  Collens,  Esq.,  Stourport.  Florsl  exhibits  were  good, 
especially  the  t)ouquets  and  table  decoration,  the  chief 
winners  being  Mr.  G.  Barrett.  Mr.  A.  Best,  and  Mr.  D. 
Talbot. 

Cyclamens  were  well  shown,  as  slso  were  Ferns  and 
table  pisnts,  but  Primulas  were  poor.  In  the  clssses  for 
amateurs,  &lr.  R.  Howsrd,  Kidderminster,  won  all  the  first 
prizes  for  Chrysanthemums  in  the  face  of  keen  competition, 
a  really  meritorious  performance.  With  the  sole  exception 
of  Grapes,  fruit  was  poor  throughout,  but  vegetables  In  all 
sectloDS  were  excellent.  The  premier  collection  was  staged 
by  Mr.  D.  R.  Dixon. 

NON-COMPETITIVK  EXHIBITS. 

A  magnificent  collection  of  fruit  was  staged  by  Messrs.  W. 


B.  Rowe  and  Son,  Bsrboume  Nursery,  Worcestar,  comprising 
handsome  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  A  splendid  lotof 
trees  and  fruit  of  the  new  Apple  King  Edward  vn.  was 
staged,  and  this  wss  given  a  certificate  of  merit.  Several 
most  promising  seedlings  were  noted,  particularly  a  cross 
between  Alfriston  and  Blenheim  Orange.  .     ..    ^ 

R.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  MP,  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury 
(gaitlener,  Mr.  Hsrvey),  and  Alfred  Baldwin,  Eso^  M.P., 
Wllden  House,  Stourport  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Walters) 
rsspectlvely  sent  fine  collections  of  Chrysanthemums,  and 
were  awsrded  the  society's  special  certificate  On  lK)th  days 
the  hall  wss  thronged  with  visitors,  with  the  result  that  a 
profit  of  over  £25  was  realised. 

CHESTER  PAXTON  SOCIETY. 
It  U  somewhat  unfortunate  that  this  and  the  Liverpoo' 
Society  dash,  as  they  are  both  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
attract  visitors  from  a  distance.  The  present  show  was  of 
the  usual  good  form,  well  arranged,  and  of  an  interesting 
character.  Owing  to  pressure  upon  our  space  only  the  first 
prize-winners  can  be  given  except  In  the  moet  important 


Fbuit. 

Dessert  Apples.  —  Ribston  Pippins,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson; 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Mr.  J.  Sannderson ;  King  of  Pippins, 
Mrs.  Rolf,  AUlngton  Pippin,  Mr.  W.  G.  Townsend  Currie ; 
Gasoolgne's  Scariet,  Rev.  L.  Garnet ;  Blenheim  Orsnge,  Mr: 
J.  Saunderson;  American  Mother,  Mr.  W.  G.  Townsend 
Currie;  Dutch  Mlgnonne,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson;  any  other 
mid-season,  Mr.  J.  Saunderson ;  any  other  late.  Northern 
Spy,  from  Mr.  T.  Gibbons  Frost.  _  _  ^  ^ , 

Dessert  Pears. -Marie  Louise.  Mr.  W.  G.  Townsend  Currie ; 
PItmaston  Duchess,  Rev.  L.  Garnet ;  Doyenn^  du  Comlce. 
Rev.  L.  Garnet;  Glou  Morceau,  Rev.  L.  Garnet ;  Beurr6 
Did,  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall ;  Winter  Nells,  Mr.  W  O.  Town- 
send  Currie ;  any  other  sort  In  ripe  condition,  Emile  d  Heyst, 
Rev.  L.  Garnet;  any  other  late  variety.  Rev.  L.  Garnet; 
kitchen  variety,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Sir  George  Mey- 
brick.  Bart.  _ 

Kitchen  Apples. -Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Mr.  Thomas  Day ; 
Newton  Wonder,  Rev.  L.  Garnet ;  Mfere  de  Manage,  Miss 
Humberston;  Lanes  Prince  Albert.  Mr.  Thomas  Day; 
Dumdow's  Seedling,  Rev.  Canon  Robins ;  Wareham  RUsset, 
Mr.  T.  R.  Flemmlng.  _       ,.     ,  o       ^ 

Dessert  Apples,  six  distinct  sorU  :  Fir»t,  Mr.  J.  Saunder- 
son, with  a  very  good  lot ;  second.  Rev.  L.  Garnet. 

Kitchen  Apples,  twenty-four  distinct  varieties :  First,  Rev. 
L.  Garnet,  the  finest  being  Scarlet  Pearmain,  American 
Mother,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Burr  Knott,  Melon  Apple,  Ac. ; 
second,  Mr.  R.  R.  Salmon.  ,    .        «..,*, 

Cooking  Apples,  twelve  distinct  varieties :  First,  Mr.  J. 
Sannderson,  with  fine  fruits.  Six  varieties :  First,  Mr.  T. 
Gibbons  Frost.  ^         .     . 

In  the  classes  open  to  farmers  and  those  not  employing  a 

rpdener  the  leading  winners  were  Messrs.  George  Faulkner, 
Wrench,  Frank  L.  Rawllngs,  J.  R.  Carter,  Henry  Large, 
J.  C.  Thornton,  and  J.  Powell. 
Six  red  Tomatoes :  Mr.  R  F.  Bonnalle. 
Two  bunches  of  black  Grapes :  First,  Mr.  John  Duttpn, 
gardener  to  E.  Dixon,  Esq.,  with  Black  Alicante.  Two 
bunches  of  white  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Pilgrim,  gardener  to  Sir  G. 
Mey brick,  Bart.,  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

CHRYSAMTHKHDliS. 

Group  of  plants,  Japanese  and  Incurved  varieties :  First, 
Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  gardener  to  T.  Gibbons  Frost,  Esq.,  with  a 
fine  lot  of  blooms.  Mr.  G.  Stubbs,  gardener  to  Major 
MscGlllycuddy,  was  a  splendid  second. 

Group  of  singles :  First,  Mr.  A.  Ellis,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Lawrence ;  Mr.  G.  Stubbs  again  being  second. 

Eighteen  cut  flowers,  six  varieties,  Japanese,  to  be  shown 
In  vases  :  Mr.  Charles  Threlfall  led,  having  good  blooms  of 
Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Matthew  Smith,  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  Ac, 

NOH-COMPETITIVB. 

Messrs.  Cllbran  staged  a  splendid  lot  of  Celoslas  in  very 
fine  colour ;  Messrs.  Dickson  showed  stove  and  greenhouse 

SlanU ;  Mr.  McHatlle,  wreaths  and  decorative  planta.  Mr. 
r.  F.  Barnes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Westmlnstar,  sent  a 
magnificent  table  of  fruit,  comprising  a  dozen  bunchM  of 
Grapes  In  bsskets  and  on  stands,  Melons,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
dishes  of  hlghly-finUhed  Apples  and  Pears,  the  table  beauti- 
fully  Interspersed  with  cut   Chrysanthemums   and   other 

Mrs."wdsby  secured  the  premier  award  for  the  table 
decoration  In  a  strong  class  of  ten  competitors,  using  Tea 
Roses  on  long  sterna.  „  ,     ^,     .  . 

Mr.  G.  Mlln,  as  usual,  carried  out  efficiently  the  secre- 
tarial duties. 

WINCHESTER. 
In  the  Guildhall  the  twenty-first  annual  autumn  show  was 
held  on  the  Uth  and  12th  Inst.  The  entries  In  cut  blooms 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  seasons  past,  but  the 
quality  was  qulta  up  to  the  avenge.  Plants  were  capitally 
shown,  the  classes  devoted  to  the  ladles'  vases,  stands,  Ac., 
were  quite  a  feature.  Fruit,  especially  Grapes^ere  excd- 
lent.  Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good.  The  anange- 
menU  were,  as  uiual,  quite  of  the  best,  under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Shenton,  the  hon.  secretary,  aided  by  an 
efllcient  committee. 

CUT  Blooms. 

The  principal  dass  was  that  for  forty-eight,  half  to  be 
incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese.  For  the  handsome 
prizes  offered  there  was  but  one  entry,  that  ffomMr.  W. 
Neville,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Cornstiles,  Twyford. 
Winchester,  who  staged  In  both  sectloub  typical  blooms. 
Espedally  fine  were  F.  S.  Vallls^  W.  R.  Church.  Lord  Ludlow. 
H.Stowe,  Edith  Hughes,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Princess  of  Wales. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Hanwdl  Glory.    ,        ,^       ,        .    ,_. 

For  thlrty-sIx  Japanese,  In  not  le«  than  twenty-four 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Wasley,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Taylor,  Esq., 
Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke,  won  quite  easily  with  hai.d- 
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•ome  ezamplet  of  Matthew  Smith,  Mme.  Caraot,  C.  Fenford, 
Mn.  J.  Cleeve,  Mrs.  H.'Bmmerton,  J.  C.  Neville,  Mrs.  O. 
Lawrence,  Edwin  Molyneux,  and  others.  Mrs.  Neville  was 
second  with  blooms  a  trifle  smaller  all  through. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  Japanese  distinct,  Mr.  L.  Dawes, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Agilvie,  Hambledon,  secured  the  leading 
award  with  excellent  blooms  ;  Mr.  &.  J.  Ransom,  gardener 
to  C.  A.  Linzee,  Esq.,  Elm  Lodge,  Bishop  Sutton,  second. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  eight 
varieties,  the  competition  was  keen.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh, 
gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Morton  House,  Kinssworthy, 
Winchester^  was  distinctly  ahead  with  large,  fully-developed 
flowers.  Mr.  F.  Smith,  gardener  to  Canon  Valpy,  The  Close, 
Winchester,  was  a  good  second'. 

Mr.  A.  Marsh  secured  the  leading  place  for  twelve 
incurved. 

Japanese  in  vases  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Wasley 
won  for  three  blooms  each  of  nine  varieties  with  large, 
highly-coloured  examples ;  Mr.  Neville  was  a  good  second. 

For  lix  varieties  Mr.  Marsh  won  with  an  excellent  set ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Adams,  gardener  to  Colonel  Dickins,  Edge 
Hill,  Winchester ;  Mr.  F.  Smith  a  close  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  Mr.  E.  Yarrow,  38,  North  Walls, 
Winchester,  staged  a  remarkably  fine  suud  of  twelve 
Japanese,  winning  first  prize  quite  easily. 

Plants  were  numerous  and  good.  For  a  group  of  Chrvsan- 
themums  in  a  space  8  feet  by  7  feet,  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  to  be  the  leading  feature,  three  entered,  and  as  all 
were  good  the  display  on  one  side  of  the  hall  was  good.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Pittman,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  Curtis,  Oakwood,  Otter- 
bourne,  was  first  with  dwarf  plants  well  clothed  with 
foliage,  carnrinff  good  blooms,  especially  of  incurved  varie- 
ties ;  second.  Mr.  Pearoe.  gardener  to  H.  E.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Korthgate  Place,  Winchester ;  third,  Mr.  R.  Stone,  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Haigh,  The  Close,  Winchester. 

Plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  dwarf  and  having 
sood  blooms,  wiih  good  foliage,  are  much  encouraged  here. 
For  nine  distinct,  in  9-inch  pots,  Mr.  G.  Adams  was  first 
with  typical  examples.  Fur  nine  plants,  white  and  yellow 
varieties,  Mr.  Adams  was  again  the  most  successful,  with 
mnd  examples  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  LewU, 
Mn.  Greenfield,  and  Mme.  Csrnot,  averaging  2  feet  6  inches 
high,  and  carrying  blooms  quite  up  to  exhibition  form.  Mr. 
H.  Gigg,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  M.  Moor^om,  Winchester,  was 
a  close  second. 

Miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect  were  quite  a 
feature.  Mr.  B.  Long,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Burch,  Esq., 
Winche8ter»  was  an  easv  first  with  choice  Orchids  tastefully 
associated  with  suitable  foliage  plants.  Primulas,  Cycla- 
mens, Begonias,  and  table  planu  were  grandly  shown. 

Fruit  and  Vbgbtablss. 

Grapes  were  a  feature,  so  well  were  they  shown.  For 
three  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  J. 
Willis  Fleming,  Esq.,  Chllworth  Manor,  Romsey,  was  first 
with  capiUl  examples  of  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Alicante ;  Mr.  G.  Wa«iley  second ;  Mr.  J.  Hughes, 
gardener  to  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Twyford  Lodge,  Winchester,  Uiird. 

For  two  bunches  Mr.  Wasley  with  really  fine  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  was  first,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Mitchell  with 
Mrs.  Plnce  for  second  place. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good.  Mr.  G.  Ell  wood, 
nrdenerto  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq..  M.P.,SwanmorePark,  Bishop's 
Waltham,  won  first  place  In  collections  of  six  varieties 
(prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Toogood).  In  both 
cUsses  the  produce  was  very  fine.  Mr.  G.  Brest,  gardener  to 
F.  R.  Lay  land,  Esq.,  The  Vyne,  Basingstoke,  second  in  both 


mond  was  a  close  second,  staging  fine  blooms ;  and  Mr. 
Grindrod  was  a  good  third. 

Mr.  Samson  was  again  placed  first  with  twelve  blooms  of 
Japanese,  and  staged  similar  sorts  as  in  the  larger  claas. 
Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Rankin,  Brynwyn,  was 
second.  Mr.  Froggatt,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Walker,  Esq., 
Belmont,  was  third.    There  were  six  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

In  a  class  for  six  vases  of  blooms  with  long  stems,  one 
variety  undisbudded  in  each  vase,  arranged  with  any  foliage, 
Mr.  Humphries,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Holme 
Lacy,  was  awarded  first  prize,  Mr.  Grindrod  second,  and  Mr. 
Froggatt  third. 

For  four  vases,  three  blooms  in  each,  of  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  Samson  again  secured  leading  honours,  while  Mr. 
Whiting  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  Hammond  third. 

A  single  vase  of  any  variety,  arranged  with  any  foliage, 
brought  Mr.  Talbot,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Cornwall,  Moccas 
Court,  to  the  front,  with  Mr.  Humphries  following. 

Fruit. 

Collection  of  fruit,  six  dishes :  Mr.  Grindrod  took  a  decided 
lead  in  this  class  with  capital  dishes  of  Gros  Colmar  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pears, 
Eling  of  the  Pippin  Apples,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  Froggatt,  who  was  the 
only  other  exhibitor,  being  placed  second.  Mr.  Grindrod 
was  also  a  leading  exhibitor  in  the  Grape  class  and  took  chief 
place  both  in  a  claas  for  white  varieties  and  tliat  for  any 
black  variety  (except  Gros  Colmar)  with  good  bunchea  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Groa  Maroc  Mr.  Froggatt  waa 
first  for  Grue  Colmar,  and  Mr.  Grindrod  second.  The  last- 
named  exhibitor  also  secured  the  prize  offered  for  the  best 
bunch  of  Grapea  in  the  show  with  a  capital  bunch  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria. 

Collection  of  Apples,  not  to  exceed  fifty  dishes :  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  the  well-known  Hereford  grower,  was  the  leading 
exhibitor  in  this  class,  and  staged  a  gooa  repreaentative  lot 
of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Lee,  Bobington,  Cheshire,  was 
a  good  second,  and  had  excellent  dishes.  Messrs.  Pewtress 
Brothers,  Tillington  Nur*erle8,  Hereford,  were  placed  third 
with  an  almost  equally  good  lot  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Wootton  of  Byford  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  a  class 
for  thirty  dishes,  and  staged  excellent  fruits  of  Newton 
Wonder,  Ck>x's  Pomona,  Lord  Derby,  Golden  Noble,  Cornish 
Aromatic,  iftc. 

A  claas  for  twelve  dishes  of  dessert  and  twelve  dishes  of 
kitchen  Apples  attracted  five  competitors,  and  of  these  Mr. 
Jones,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Hazlehurst,  Esq.,  Morton  Court, 
was  awarded  the  premier  poaitlon,  and  staged  as  his  beat 
dishes  Royal  Jubilee,  Loddington  Seedling.  Gtolden  Noble, 
Stirling  Caatle,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  Emperor  Alex- 
ander; The  second  place  was  deservedly  taken  by  Mri. 
Bashill. 

Twelve  dishes  of  culinary  vsrieties:  With  a  fine  lot  of 
large,  clean  fruits,  Mrs.  Bashill  gained  the  leadingplace,  Mr. 
Jones  second,  and  Mr.  Nunn,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Woodhnuse. 
3fr.  Grindrod  was  awsrded 


Messrs.  E.  Hlllier  and  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Winchester, 
received  the  society's  gold  medal  for  a  wonderful  exhibit  of 
Apples.  Golden  Spire,  Htlller's  Easter  Orange,  Newton 
Wonder,  (^x's  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  were 
especially  fine. 

HEREFORD  FRUIT  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
MEMBKR8  of  this  socicty  may  well  be  conaratulated  upon 
the  auccess  of  their  show,  which  wss  held  at  Hereford  on  the 
4th  and  5th  Inst,  in  the  Shire  Hall.  Hardy  fruit,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  here,  was  shown  in  great  quantities,  and 
Apples  especially  were  of  exceptionally  good  quality  when 
the  conditions  of  the  season  are  considered.  The  fruit  was 
of  good  average  size,  and  the  colour,  particularly  that  of  the 
Herefordshire  exhibits,  was  ffeiierally  very  good.  Of  late 
years  floral  decorations,  used  in  accordance  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  exhibitors,  have  been  allowed  to  be  employed 
in  staging  the  leading  collections  of  Apples,  and  It  may  be 
said  that  this  has  a  very  pleasing  effect  and  relieves  the 
otherwise  somewhat  stiff  appearance  of  long  tables.  Chry- 
santhemums were,  perhaps,  better  staged  in  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  bloom  than  has  hitherto  been  the  rule  at 
Hereford,  and  the  vase  section  of  these  was  decidedly 
attractive.  The  weather  on  l>oth  days  was  very  favourable, 
and  the  show  was  visited  by  a  large  gathering  of  admiring 
patrons. 

For  a  group  of  Chrys%nthemnms,  12  feet  by  7  feet,  Mr. 
Whiting,  White  Cross  Nursery.  Hereford,  had  the  best  of 
two  exhibits  in  this  class.  Gotid  plants,  with  grand  blooms, 
were  well  put  together.  The  second  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  a  Jones,  gardener  to  T.  Llanwarne,  Esq.,  Ayleston  Hill, 
with  a  similar  gr^iup. 

For  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering  and  ornamental 
foliage  plants  in  a  space  of  10  feet  bv  7  feet,  Mr.  Hammond, 
gardener  to  H.  Godsell,  Esq.,  Stroud,  secured  chief  honours 
with  a  pretty  combination  of  Cyprlpediums,  Cattleyas,  Den- 
drobiums,  and  Begonias,  together  with  Palms,  Crotons, 
Ferns,  ^kc  Mr.  Grindrod,  gardener  to  J.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whit- 
field, followed  closely. 

Cut  Blooms. 
Twenty-four  Japanese,  distinct  varietiea:  Among  four 
exhibitors  In  this  class  Mr.  Samson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hope 
of  Whitney  Court,  was  placed  first  with  heavy,  finely^ 
coloured  blooms,  among  which  Klmberley,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
F.  8.  Vallis,  Godfrey's  King,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey's 
Masterpiece*  and  Mrs.  (3oombea  were  the  best.    Mr.  Ham- 


Bur^hlll  Court,  was  placed  third, 
an  extra  prize  in  this  class. 

For  eight  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  Jones,  with  a 
capital  set  of  clean,  brightly-coloured  fruit,  came  to  the 
front ;  Mrs.  Bashill  was  a  near  aecond,  and  Mr.  Whiting, 
(Tredenhill,  third. 

The  single  dish  classes  for  leading  varietiea  brought  some 
of  the  be«t  fruit  in  the  show.  Among  many  entries  in  each 
class  Messri.  Campbell  and  Gatting,  Glewston  (Tourt,  Ross, 
were  first  in  each  case  for  Cox's  Orange  and  Rlbston  Pippins, 
and  alao  for  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  Fur  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Bramley's  Seedling  Messrs.  Pewtress  Brothers  were  first; 
Mr.  Davia,  gardener  to  C.  King-King,  Edq.,  Bodenham,  was 
first  for  Dumelow's  Seedlinir ;  Mr.  Lewis,  gardener  to  Major 
C.  C.  Hawkahaw,  flr«t  for  Warner's  King ;  and  similar  posi- 
tions were  taken  by  Mr.  Ballard,  Col  well,  for  Worcester 
Pearmaln  ;  Mr.  Jonea,  Morton  Court,  for  Newton  Wonder ; 
and  Mrs.  Bashill,  for  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 

For  the  best  dish  of  culinary  Apples  in  the  show,  Mr. 
Whiting,  Credenliill,  won  with  a  grand  dish  of  Stirling 
Castle.  The  best  dish  of  dessert  Apples  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Campbell  and  Gatting,  large,  highly-coloured  (^x's 
Orange  Pippin ;  and  the  best  dish  uf  Pears  came  from  Mr. 
Humphries,  who  staged  Doyenn^  du  (^mtce. 

The  only  collection  of  Pears  staged  in  a  claas  for  twenty- 
four  dishes  was  an  excellent  one  arranged  by  Mr.  Humphries, 
Holnle  Lacy.  For  twelve  dishes  Mr4.  Bashill  was  also  the 
only  exhibitor,  and  she  brought  grand  fruits  of  leading  kinds. 
Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  H.  L.  Lutwyche,  Esq.,  was  the 
successful  exhibitor  for  eight  dishes,  aud  staged  good, 
clean  fruita. 

Tradb  Exhibits. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  had  a  large 
display  of  Applea  and  Pears  in  excellent  condition,  as  well  as 
a  beautiful  stand  of  floral  designs  in  the  form  of  wreaths, 
crosses,  bouquets,  composed  of  Orchids,  Lilies,  and  other 
choice  subjects,  and  a  good  collection  of  decorative  plants. 

Mr.  Watklns  staged  a  long  table  of  choice  Cactus  Dahlias, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  aa  usual,  arranged  a  charming  stand  of  floral 
wreaths,  crosses,  bouquets,  aud  similar  exhibits,  which 
attracted  much  attention.  He  also  staged  vaaes  of  decora- 
tive Chrysanthemums  with  a  display  of  pleasing  taste. 


tary  of  the  French  society,  advanced  towards  the  ^ 
visitors,  bidding  them  a  cordial  welcome  to  Freoefa  SQiTasd 
expressing  the  Uianks  of  his  society  for  the  vUt  He  thn 
handed  to  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  as  foreign  secretaiy  a(  Un 
Engllah  aociety,  a  silver  gilt  medal  mounted  on  a  crtnos 
velvet  atand  with  a  amali  tablet  attached  aa  a  suoveolr  «( 
the  viait  of  the  English  society's  deputation. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  show  was  bright,  attractiTc,  uA 
very  artistic  Palms,  Ferns,  and  ornamental  foltsge  nhati 
were  freely  and  Judiciously  employed  for  decorative  effect  k 
the  numerous  groups  set  up.  All  the  exhibits,  inclniiTiQf 
the  cut  blooms,  were  staged  in  the  beds  on  the  floor,  soai 
of  the  minor  classes  for  cut  blooms  being  arranged  to  e^ 
iMttles  on  tables  in  the  upstairs  gallery, 

Messrs.  VUmorln-Andrfeux  and  Co.,  the  well-knovn  la 
of  Parisian  nurserymen,  staged  several  charming  Krotpscf 
pot  plants,  and  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  the  diniif, 
which  contained  many  capital  examples  of  most  oTS 
well-known  standard  sorts  grown  in  this  country,  altho^ 
there  were  many  others  but  Uttle  known  here.  Thtat 
groups  were  effectively  arranged,  being  surrounded,  u  itt 
others  In  the  show  were,  with  an  odglng  of  green  tal 
about  a  foot  wide.  Messrs.  YUmorin,  however,  varisd  the 
character  of  their  exhiblta  by  adding  a  fringe  of  a  pRU^ 
UtUe  yellow  Pompon  Qtrbe  d'Or,  behind  whica  there  vai  i 
broad  band  of  a  dwarf  roey-ooloored  decorative  Jqisaese 
called  Baronne  de  Vinols. 

Other  exhibitors  in  the  pot  plant  classes  wer 
some  of  the  displays  being  very   noteworthy,  hot  beiii 
chiefly   from  local  exhibitors  there  would  be  bat  little 
interest  to  our  readers  in  recapltnlating  their  names  or  the 
varieties  shown. 

To  M.  Dagnianx  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  for  a  fias 
display  of  cut  blooms,  a  charming  group  decorated  vltb 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  and  at  variooa  intervals  several  lar|s 
vases  filled  with  Immense  specimen  blooms.  A  similtf 
award  was  made  to  M.  Dougremont  for  a  collectioo  soom* 
what  resembling  the  other  in  style.  In  the  section  for  cot 
blooms  a  gold  medal  wa4also  awarded  to  M.  Muntiapyfors 
collection  of  new  varieties  of  1902-3,  comprising  Ea^iA, 
French,  and  Italian  seedlings. 

Seedlings  were  shown  in  grand  form  by  M.  Ernest  CalvKi 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  grand  Prix  d'Honneur.  Altogether 
there  were  about  twenty  of  the  large,  solid-looking  muoitef 
Japanese  for  which  this  grower  Is  so  noted,  and  a  refereoei 
to  these  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

M.  A.  Nonin,  of  Paris,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt  medilfcl 
seedlings,  showing  an  interesting  collection  of  modente^ 
large-sized  blooms,  some  of  which  were  nncommuolj  pro* 
mising,  and  which  we  may  notice  later  in  the  season.  Awsff 
other  novelties  M.  Yerhalk  exhibited  a  large  number  of  pliae 
in  poU  of  a  sport  from  Wna.  Trlcker.  The  variety  is  oil 
rich  rosy  bronze  colour,  with  a  golden  centre  and  is  csU' 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  H,  Caul  Her.  . 

M.  Delobel  was  the  exhibitor  of  a  very  pretty  dlnner-tillv 
decoration,  composed  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemoasii 
vases,  baskeu  filled  with  Orchids,  White  Lilac,  Keni| 
VioleU,  Gloire  de  Lorraine  B«gonia,  Ac  ;  a  gold  medal  *ii 
awarded  for  this.  A  like  award  was  made  for  a  chanaim 
fioral  composition  by  M.  Deleselle,  and  among  other  e 
trlbutors  to  the  beauty  of  the  show  were  Messrs.  Leio 
Grlmoux,  Mulnard  (Palms,  foliage  plants,  (^rysanthemm 
in  pots,  &c)t  Delannoy,  Van  der  Heede  (Begonias  and  Cycl* 
men),  Rygole  (buah  plants  of  ChrjsanthemumsX  and  mai 
others  too  numeroua  to  mention. 

The  conference  was  held  in  the  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  ti 
local  horticultural  aociety,  when  M.  Vlger  preaided.  The 
was  a  large  attendance  of  members,  among  whom  weaotieed 
most  of  the  eminent  Contlnenul  Chrysanthemum  meo,  soch 
as  MM.  Abel  Chatenay,  Ph.  Rl voire,  Montigny,  Molasii 
Ernest  Calvat,  Bruant  of  Poitiers.  Galesluot  uf  AmstenUs^ 
Ernest  Flereus  of  Ghent,  Rozam-Boucharlat 
Choulet  and  Dubreull  of  Lyona,  Nouin,  Llonnet  and  Cbsnii 
of  Paris,  A.  Cordonnier  (both  father  and  sonX  Codtet, 
Truffant,  and  the  members  of  the  English  deputation  alm^ 
mentioned,  besides  many  others. 

Papers  were  read  on  various  subjects  relating  to  Ibmi 
pests  and  diseases  of  Chrysanthemums  and  their  remedia: 
discussions  ensued,  and  great  interest  was  taken  in  all  (k 
proceedings. 

In  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock  a  grand  banqnet  wss  hsU. 
Here  again  M  Viger  presided  over  a  Joyful  company,  gathend 
together  from  many  distant  paru  to  pay  their  homage  (o  tk 
Queen  of  Autumn.  The  baud  Of  the  4Srd  Regiment  of 
Infantry  played  aelectiona  of  mualc  during  the  ioterrali 
between  the  apeechea.  Decorations  were  bestowed  oe 
several  gentleman  who  had  rendered  valuable  senioe  to  the 
society,  and  the  proceedings  were  bmuj^t  to  a  close  by  Mr. 
Harman  Payne  reapondiug  to  the  toast  of  the  fbrelp 
members  of  the  Jury. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  further  meeting  of  the 
conference,  and  visits  to  locsl  nurseries  were  made.  Alt^ 
gether  the  gathering  was  a  moat  enthusiastic  and  eDJoyable 
one,  and  everyone  aeemed  beut  on  doing  bis  atmost  to 
promote  the  general  happinesa  and  comfort  of  the  memlien 
preaent. 


FRENCH  NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  the  6th  inat.  the  above-named  society  opened  its  eighth 
annual  exhibition  and  conference  in  the  Palais  Rameau  at 
Lille.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  pot  plants,  cut  blooms, 
and  miscellaneous  exhibits.  Including  various  fioral  composi- 
tions, vases,  baskets,  dinner-table  decoratlona,  and  the  like. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  Palala  Rameau  waa  cut  up  Into  a 
series  of  paths  with  beds  slightly  raised  from  the  ground, 
intervening  an  srrangement  that  lent  Itself  capitally  to  the 
free  circulation  of  visitors.    Many  of  these  came  from  all 

SarU  of  the  country,  from  Belgium,  from  Holland,  and  a 
eputation  was  preaent  from  the  Engllah  National  Chvsan- 
themnm  Society,  consisting  of  Messrs.  T  Bevan,  J.  H.  Witty, 
Herman  Payne,  and  Runchman.  An  interesting  presenta- 
tion took  place  almoat  aa  aoon  as  the  English  visitors  whole. 
1  appeared  on  the  scene,  when  M.  Phillipe  Rivoire,  the  seere-  /originally  belonging 


PARIS. 
A  VERY  fine  Chrysanthemum  show,  the  best  we  I»tb  f«| 
seen  on  the  Continent,  both  for  quality  and  extent,  vas  oeM 
on  November  4  to  11  in  the  large  greenhouses  on  the  Coen 
la  Relne,  Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Natiooal  Hortiau- 
tural  Society  of  France.  Among  the  vlaltors,  of  ^bom  taaj 
muat  have  been  many  thouaanda,  for  the  sliow  was  densely 
crowded,  we  noticed  groweis  from  all  parte  of  thecoantiy, 
ahowing  how  great  ia  the  interest  in  the  popular  flower  n 
France.  During  the  paat  aeven  years  gwat  progresi  MJ 
been  made,  and  the  quality  of  theplanta  In  poU  '^"j*^ 
blooms  was  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  The  eihibitflci 
numbered  something  like  20U,  some  of  them  showing  In  sereni 
classes,  so  that  our  readers  will  see  we  cannot  pretora  todo 
more  Uian  give  a  brief  superficial  sketch  of  the  show  is  s 


The  show  was  arranged  in  two  hiive  gUos  ttrac^ 
lly  belonging  to  the  lutemattonal  SxhIUtlott  of  WD. 
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fior  pnMot  pnrpoMi  th«y  were  coDDected  by  a  kind  of 
cuvM-coTered  corridor,  lo  that,  whea  once  ander  cover,  the 
Tiritor  ooald  go  round  tlie  show  without  having  to  come  oat 
Into  the  open  again.  Noveltiea  and  Medlings  were  numerona, 
and  the  floral  committee  awarded,  to  our  mind,  an  nnuaoaliy 
large  namber  of  arft*claBB  oertiflcatea,  one  exhibitor  aecnring 
00  fewer  than  twenty-foar.  The  ballding  waa  approached 
tiirovgh  a  kind  of  promenade,  arranged  with  aeata  at 
jntervala  and  long  lines  of  miaoellaneoua  exhlbita.  Trained 
fralt  trees  in  all  kinda  of  ahapea,  garden  pottery,  green- 
honsea,  framea,  and  many  other  exhlbita  incidental  to  the 
gardening  art  were  arranged  on  both  ildea  of  thia  promenade 
in  great  variety. 

On  entering  the  boilding  onr  attention  waa  flrat  attracted 
by  the  sight  ai  two  fine  aemi-circnlar  groupe  of  piants  in 
pott— one  with  a  aqnare  front  ornamented  wiih  Carnationa, 
and  the  other  ahaped  in  a  almilar  faahion,  bat  the  front 
flUed  in  with  plants  of  Begonia  Ololre  de  Lorraine.  Theae 
ipcrsibown  by  M.  Aug.  Nonin,  and  included  many  flnely- 
flovered  planta  bearing  blooma  of  such  varietlea  aa  F.  8. 
Tallia,  everywhere  ataged  in  flrit-rate  condition;  Jean 
Cdvat,  new ;  Mermaid,  Francoia  Pilon,  a  large,  deep  golden- 
nllow,  much  used  in  theae  Paria  groups ;  Pnnoesse  Alice  de 
Monaco,  Mrs.  White  Popham,  Ducheaae  d'Orleana,  Ba]ah, 
foMsn-jelluw ;  Hme.  Paolo  Radaelll,  of  which  there  were 
lome  beautUally  ooloared  blooma ;  Mabel  Morgan,  8ada- 
Taooo,  while ;  Paris  1900,  a  nicely  ahaped  Japanese  incurved, 
better-yellow ;  Charles  Sohwarr,  a  new  crimson  of  bright 
fsddlah  hue;  Mrs.  Barklay,  Charlea  Longley,  Oenvral 
Hatton,  very  large;  Miaa  Alice  Byron,  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
isd  ao  many  othera  of  equal  merit  in  their  reapective  colours 
liist  we  cannot  enamerate  them. 

Aroond  these  two  iproaps,  and  sweeping  the  circle  entirely, 
a  vide  path  intervening,  waa  a  continuoua  bank  of  planta  in 
sou  staged  by  M.  Magna,  In  which  we  noticed  many  equally 
flee  necimen  blooms,  but  perhape  in  even  greater  variety 
IhsB  In  the  exhibit  of  the  preceding. 

Ve  now  pass  into  the  main  portion  of  the  first  large 
fTMnbonse,  and  are  at  once  struck  with  the  artistic  and 
tfectlve  way  in  which  the  ground  plan  of  the  show  is  laid  out. 
AH  the  exhibits,  excepting  the  fiuit,  which  was  on  tables 
asd  In  some  esses  under  glass,  were  arrai^ed  in  beds  on  the 
ooQDd.  These  beds  were  cut  up  into  various  geometrical 
ttapei,  interaected  with  wide  patha  to  allow  free  pasaage 
between  them.  The  plants  In  pots,  and  the  bottles  contain- 
lug  the  cut  blooms,  were  covered  with  soil,  many  of  the  beds 
being  bordered  with  freely-flowered  Pompons,  and  the  whole 


dnky  forming  a  charming  winter  garden,  in  which  large 
Ifehna  end  Ferns  formed  a  conspicuous  part. 

Ught  and  left  of  us  as  we  pus  In  under  the  main  roof  we 
Mtios  a  large  contribution  from  Messrs.  Levdque  et  flls, 
vfaoae  groupe  comprised  a  large  number  of  varieties,  many 
If  wbkfa  we  failed  to  recoguiae,  being  Otntinental  varieties 
Iran  ralteis  perhape  whoee  novelties  are  but  seldom  imported 
leto  this  country.  But  those  we  did  know  were  very  well 
4Dse.  A  special  note  must  be  made  of  Lieut. -Colonel 
Itacroiset,  the  finest  and  largest  new  yellow  Japanese  of  the 
MiOD.  The  same  firm  also  had  a  very  pretty  exhibit  of 
Obnatkms  in  great  variety. 

Several  important  groups  came  from  Messrs.  Yilmorin- 
Aadrleox  and  Co.,  who  staged  on  an  expanse  of  green  turf 
some  plants  and  groups  of  Pompons  and  freely-flowered 
Vbnte  of  Chrysanthemums,  forming  to  the  English  eye  quite 
IB  original  effect.  Besides  these  there  were  two  side 
ffsvps  of  plants  in  pots  in  which  great  variety  of  choice  was 
dhplayed.  Here  we  saw  M.  Nicolas  Balu,  a  fine  rich  deep 
jeUow ;  Blectra,  a  bright  crimson  variety,  very  useful  for 
trooping ;  Prinoesae  Jeanne  Bonaparte,  pale  blush,  several 
« the  firm's  new  aeedllngs,  and  others,  such  aa  Preaident 
Ipnln,  Mermaid,  O.  J.  Warren,  R.  H.  Pearaon,  Hairy 
IJoDder,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  William  Seward,  F.  S.  VallU 
ifRUn  in  grand  form),  J.  R.  Upton,  and  many  others 
Irevioosly  mentioned  in  other  exhibits. 

Other  exhibitors  in  pot  plants  classes  were  far  too 
anmeroQs  to  mention,  many  of  the  lots  being  of  a  high 
wilder  of  merit,  and  showing  a  great  improvement  upon  past 
fMn'  productions. 

Several  medals  were  awarded  to  M.  Caveon,  who  showed 
etaodards,  quite  a  number  of  them  being  grafted  plants 
jMrlng  many  different  kinds  on  a  plant,  curious  to  look  at 
•0}  otherwise  of  little  interest. 

Another  curious  exhibit  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
*ai  itaged  by  a  Japanese  gardener,  Mr.  W.  Hata.  It  con- 
wed  of  four  varietlea,  grown  in  p}  ramlda  after  the  Japanese 
jwls.  They  were  ordinsry  European  varieties,  Ireely 
iiowersd,  and  grown  in  large  wooden  tubs  or  boxes. 

Some  fine  collections  of  cut  blooms  were  shown  by  M.  F. 
<^viUanl,  M.  Boaette  of  Caen.  M.  MoUn  of  Lyona,  and 
'*^nl  others.  The  fir«t-named  had  a  gold  medal  for  hia 
<>blbifc.  A  gold  medal  waa  alao  awarded  to  M.  Rosette, 
JJjee  cut  blooms  were  very  excellent  examples,  the  best 
Deng  Secretaire  Dauthenay,  a  fine  hairy  Japanese  Incurved, 
oounr  Koklen  buff  and  bronxe,  being  peculiarly  striking; 
Anne  Brandon,  another  of  the  same  type  but  of  a  rosy 
purple  ihsde,  was  equally  attractive,  ^n  Anemone  called 
'"'2fJ1*n««,  a  very  large  Japaneae  kind  with  tubular  fioreU 

M  wight  rosy  pink  with  a  yellow  disc,  was  remarkable  for 

In  a  group  not  for  competition  a  young  gardener, 
js^ireoqaenard,  made  a  grand  display  of  the  very  finest  cut 
wooine  we  have  ever  seen  at  any  foreign  show  ;  they  would 
22J™j7  have  done  jnstice  to  many  of  our  leading  English 
*r"c>*lists  hi  big  bloom  culture.    But  we  must  pass  on  to  the 

Class  for  Sbidlinos, 
yj"  j^y  were  sliown  in  larish  numbers,  giring  the  floral 
?miittse  a  pretty  hard  morning^  work  to  adjudicate  upon 
!J"'  ^  chief  interest  lay,  of  course,  in  M.  Calvat,  who 
w  kS  '^^**n»  'n  fl^«  o^  e*c^  «>rt ;  many  of  them,  how- 


MbSi  !?'•/•'*•»•••  varieties,  colour  deep  canary  yellow, 
"HM  annlpe  ^  Mme.  E.  Oberthur,  very  large  in  sixe,  a  fine 
-^w»w«pta  |,qu<i  ^ith  long  curly  florets,  colour  creamy  I 


white ;  Alliance,  one  of  the  finest  Japanese,  Immense  in  sixe, 
flat  medlum-sixed  florets,  deep  rich  golden-yellow ;  Mme. 
Bmile  Roeette,  another  monster  Japanese  with  long,  flat 
pointed  florets,  colour  pale  lilac-mauve  with  reverse  of 
silver ;  Marquise  Vlsoonti  VenosU,  a  long  petal  led  Japanese 
with  drooping  florets,  very  fine  blooms,  colour  white; 
Seostris,  chestnut-red  on  a  yellow  ground  ;  Shakers,  dull 
chestnut  with  gold  reverse ;  Comtesse  de  Grallly,  another 
Japanese  of  immense  sixe  with  very  long  floreu,  silver- white 
passing  to  pale  fiesh  colour ;  Jos.  Paquet,  Japanese,  long 
twisted  florets,  colour  deep  golden-yellow  ;  Mile.  Anna 
Debono,  also  one  of  the  very  biggest,  a  Japanese  with  very 
loug  florets  of  great  substance,  colour  pure  white ;  Souvenir 
de  victorine  Calvat,  another  monster,  very  deep,  full,  and 
doable,  colour  soft  shade  of  pale  pinkish  flesh.  Among  this 
collection  were  several  other  Isrge-sised  blooms,  but  to  our 
taste  the  colours  were  less  attractive  than  those  selected 
above. 

Other  exhibitors  who  staged  new  seedlings  were  M.  Alfred 
Chantrier  of  Bavonne.M.  de  Reydellet  of  Valence,  M.  Lionnet, 
M.  Jean  H^raud,  to  all  of  whom  awards  were  made.  Excep- 
titmal  interest,  however,  was  sroussd  in  the  exhibit  of  a 
new  grower,  who  staged  a  fine  lot  of  heavily  built,  sub- 
auntlal  -  looking  Japanese  varieties  In  fine  form.  This 
grower  is  M.  le  Msrquis  de  Puis,  and  among  his  new  things 
we  were  specially  struck  with  the  following  as  being  note- 
worthy novelties  likely  to  please  the  English  taste,  vlx.  : 
Poupoule,  very  fine  Japanese,  enormous  size,  with  deeply 
grooved  florets,  colour  rosy  amaranth ;  Souvenir  de  Mont- 
brun,  a  very  sTriking  and  effective  Japanese  of  good  build, 
colour  deep  ochre-yellow,  tinted  carmine ;  Congrte  de  Bor- 
deaux, Hyphon,  Mme.  Magne,  deep  crimson-amaranth,  with 
silvery  reverse ;  and  Mme.  de  Castelbajac,  a  vtry  pretty 
soft  salmon-rose. 

Last,  but  not  least,  In  the  exhibits  for  new  seedlings  was 
our  excellent  colleague,  M.  Aug.  Nonin,  who  has  already 
raised  a  good  namber  of  beautiful  varieties.  In  his  lot  we 
selected,  as  some  of  the  most  attractive,  Alphonse  Daudet,  a 
pretty  amaranth  Japanese  of  medium  sixe,  but  very  attrac- 
tive ;  Fleur  d'Automne,  a  deep  g(»lden-yellow  novelty  of  the 
Japanese  type,  also  most  pri>mlslng;  Albert  Maumend,  a 
fine  Japanese  seedling,  bright  rosy  purple,  with  silvery 
reverse;  Amateur  Murchand,  a  new  crimson  and  gold 
Japanese ;  Mme.  Jean  Page,  a  Japanese  with  very  curious 
twisted  florets,  deeply-built  blooms,  purple-mauve ;  111  de 
France,  purple ;  Professor  Tillier,  deep  crimson  and  gold ; 
Lamartine,  a  yellow  sport  from  Mme.  Chtbrielle  Debrie. 

Fruit,  vegetables.  Cyclamens,  Carnations,  Begonias, 
Dahlias,  and  many  other  things  were  shown  in  rich  profusion. 
Altogether  the  show  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  those 
visitors  from  England  who  were  present  were  unanimous  in 
their  high  appreciation  of  it  as  a  displsy,  and  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  connexion  with  it. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qu«vtlon0  and  Axmwwfm^—Tks  BdUor  intendt  to 
make  Thb  Qasdih  hslp/ultoaUread&r$vhodsnr»Mti$Umc», 
no  maUerwhat  tke  hraneh  ofgordmingmaybo^mnd  with  thu 
object  vriU  make  a  epeoial  feature  of  the  "  Aneuien  to  Cwrre- 
epondente"  oohunn.  AU  oofiMmmiioatione  tkould  be  eleariy 
and  eoneieely  written  on  one  tide  <^  tke  paper  oniy.  and 
addreeeed  to  tke  Sditob  of  Thi  QASDBir,  iO,  TaviHoek  Street, 
Covent  Oarden,  London.  Lettere  on  bueineee  ekouid  be  eent 
to  tke  PUBLIBHIR.  Tke  name  and  addreee  of  tke  tender  are 
re^tttrsd  in  addition  to  amy  dewignation  ke  may  deeire  to  be 
used  in  tke  paper,  Wkmi  more  tkan  one  query  ie  eent,  eaek 
tkould  be  on  a  teparate  piece  ojpapar. 


Namea  of  plants.— &  D.  WaUh—^tXyKt.  Horminum  ; 

it  belongs  to  the  Sage  family,  or  Labiates. L.  E.  Holding. 

— Cycnoches  WarscewlczU. 

BSpemupus  from  seed  (A  Constant  Riadbr).— It 
is  not  too  late  to  sow  the  Eremurus  now  In  the  place  you 
suggest,  using  a  light  smndy  soil  for  a  seed  bed. 

Chpysanthemum  outtlnflrs  (A  Comstamt 
RiEADBK).— The  Chrysanthemum  cuttlug*  will  also  root  now 
if  kept  dose  for  a  few  days  and  shaded  during  bright  sunshine 
only. 

ManMSteen  (S.  K.  D.).— Yon  might  refer  to  "Box- 
burgh  s  Flora  Indies,"  edited  by  G.  B.  Clsrke,  page 
441  (London:  W.  Thacker  and  Co.  1874);  and  Kurz's 
"Forest  Flora  of  Britkh  Burma,"  vol.  I.,  pages  87  and 
S8  (Calcutta,  1877).  The  fruit  vsrles  from  five  to  eight 
celled,  and  the  peltate  stigma,  which  la  persistent  on 
top  of  the  globulsr  fruit,  would  also  be  of  the  same  number 
of  lobes. 

Spots  on  Apple  (L.  a.).— The  spots  are  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  attacks  some  varieties  of  Apples  and  Peara 
more  than  others.  We  would  suggest  spraying  the  tree  with 
lib.  of  crude  potash  and  lib.  ofcaustic  soda,  dissolved  in 
ten  gallons  of  water,  wearing  stout  gloves  while  spraying, 
and  only  applying  this  mixture  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
If  all  paru  of  the  tree  are  moistened  with  the  above  the 
germs  of  the  fungus  will  be  killed,  llie  name  of  the  Apple 
is  Cobham. 

Various  questions  (A.  M.  C.-S.).— l.  The  time  at 
which, they  were  potted  hss  doubtless  a  good  deal  to  od 
with  your  Axaleas  losing  their  leaves,  ss  this  operation,  if 
necessary,  should  have  been  done  in  spring  after  the  flower- 
ing season  was  over.  Again,  a  temperature  of  60*  to  OO** 
wuuld  have'  been  better  for  plants  freshly  taken  into  the 
greenhouse,  and  a  very  great  mistake  hss  been  made  In 
watering  them  with  the  nitrate  of  soda,  for  on  no  account 
should  any  pot  plant  whatever  be  given  stimulants  imme- 
diately after  potting,  not,  in  fact,  until  the  new  roots  have 
taken  possession  of  the  fresh  soil,  and  sre,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  immediately  avail  themselves  of  the  additional 


food,  whereas,  applied  directly  after  potting,  it  renders  the 
new  soil  unfit  for  the  delicate  flbrous  rooU  which  first  pene- 
trate therein.  To  maintain  a  temperature  of  60*  to  70*  yott 
must  have  had  a  fair  amount  of  fire-heat,  and  in  that  case 
syringing  twice  a  day .  would  not  be  too  much,  but  in  a 
struciure  kept  at  60^  to  eo^  once  in  the  brightest  part  of  the 
day  wUl  be  sufficient.  For  Axaleas  the  sull  must  be  kept 
moist,  not  saturated.  Another  question  suggested  by  your 
letter  Is  whether  the  actual  potting  was  properlv  done,  for 
Axaleas,  in  common  with  their  allies  the  Heaths,  need  much 
more  careful  potting  than  most  plants.  The  most  suitable 
compost  Is  good  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand.  You  will  find 
that  Azaleas  from  the  great  number  of  their  fibrous  rooU 
naturally  form  a  very  compact  ball,  and  in  repotting  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  press  the  new  soil  down  as  firmly  as 
the  old,  otherwise  ihe  water  will  pass  through  the  fresh 
portion,  leaving  the  old  ball  of  earth  untouched,  and  conse- 
quently it  soon  geU  dry.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  ease 
with  yours.  2.  we  should  say  that  the  most  probable 
cause  of  your  Lomaria  gibba  losing  its  fronds  was  due 
to  its  situation,  for  at  Its  best  it  Is  not  a  good 
London  plant.  True,  under  favourable  conditions  it  will 
grow  well  enough  In  the  summer,  but  when  autumn  sets  in 
with  the  fogs,  of  which  we  have  already  had  some  expe- 
rience, it  gradually  dies.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  repotted  till  the  spring :  indeed,  generaiiy  speak- 
ing, greenhouse  plants  witliin  the  London  area  should,  unless 
it  is  absolutely  unavoidable,  never  be  repotted  between  Sep- 
tember and  April.  8.  Funkias  are  quite  hardy,  and  should 
be  left  in  the  open  border.  4.  ^bere  are  so  many  (Cam- 
panulas that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definite  answer,  but 
If,  as  we  expect,  it  is  C.  isophylla  or  its  white  variety  alba— 
so  much  grown  In  pots  or  baskets— it  is  best  In  a  cold 
frame,  giving  during  the  winter  just  enough  water  to  keep 
the  soil  moist,  with  an  increase  in  sprinff. 

Roses  fop  low  lattice  op  wipes  (Drina).— We 
think  the  height  of  the  proposed  lattice  work  slionld  be 
about  2  feet  6  inches.  If  higher  than  tliit  the  view  of  the 
beds  wnen  in  bloom  would  be  somewhat  impeded.  Even  at 
2  feet  6  indies  the  planU  will  doubtless  overtop  the  lattice 
work  and  appear  line  a  low  hedge  of  beautiful  Boses. 
Varieties  vtry  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 
Bouquet  d'Or,  A  lister  SteUa  Gray,  Billiard  et  Barr6, 
Oustave  Bc'gis,  Br  lie  Lyoniiaise,  Dr.  Bonges,  Longworth 
Bamoler,  L'ldeal,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet,  Joseph  Beruacchi, 
W.  Allen  Bichardson,  Mme.  Cbauvry,  M.  Deslr,  Mme. 
Moreau,  Pink  Bover,  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried,  Bardou  Job, 
Qlolre  des  Bosomanes,  Mme.  Wsgram,  tiriiM  an  TepUU,  and 
Mme.  Abel  Cbatensy.  ' 

Maklnff  ABP%pa.gi|s  beds  (F.  W.  WxBLsr>.-A8 
this  is  the  best  season  to  luake  new  beds.  It  may  be  well  to 
go  into  details  concerning  the  work,  which  is  best  done  from 
now  till  the  end  of  Febiviary.  You  have  given  us  no  details 
as  regards  soil,  or  position  in  which  you  will  make  the  beds. 
These  two  sre  most  important,  esi>ecially  the  flrHt-named, 
and  under  the  circumstances  we  shall  have  t<i  deal  with  both 
heavy  and  light  soils,  as  by  so  doing  it  will  be  helpful  to 
other  readeis.  Another  detail  you  do  not  mention,  and  that 
is  whether  you  Intend  to  plant,  say,  one  or  two  year  old 
roots,  or  If  you  will  sow  seed,  ibese  are  minor  matters,  but 
in  making  the  bed  the  work  can  be  done  so  that  either  plan 
is  made  more  workable.  You  ask  if  there  is  a  special 
manual  on  this  subject.  *'  Gardening  for  Beginners '  touches 
upon  this  work,  but  mostly  cultural  details,  and  you  require 
earlier  guidance  as  to  the  way  to  go  to  work  in  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  roots.  The  soil  must  be  in  a  proper  sUte  to 
receive  the  planu,  as  this  is  most  imporUnt,  and  is  often 
the  stumbling-block.  We  are  aware  that  the  culture  of  this 
vegetable  is  regarded  ai  costly,  but  it  is  not,  as  we  see  how 
well  the  plants  grow  in  fields  or  market  gardens  with  only 
ordinary  culture,  but  the  plant  Is  not  crowded  as  it  often  is 
in  private  gardens,  and  here  is  the  secret  of  success— ample 
food  and  room  to  develop.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  plant 
with  the  root's  growths,  also  crowded  so  badly  that  it  must 
be  weakly,  cannot  produce  strong  crowns.  Of  course,  as 
regards  room  one  must  not  go  to  extremes,  but  adopt  a 
middle  course.  The  beds,  if  possible,  should  be  in  the  open, 
freely  exposed,  and,  as  regards  size,  the  best  results  in  heavv 
land  are  secured  from  beds  slightly  raised,  but  in  light  soU 
we  prefer  them  on  the  level.  Take  very  light  land  resting  on 
gravel.  Here  you  have  a  poor  soil  that  must  be  enriched 
with  heavy  clay.  Again,  with  a  medium  soil  you  have  less 
labour,  but  it  may  need  plenty  of  tbod,  deep  digging,  and 
what  is  called  ample  worsing  before  planting,  we  have 
seen  in  amateurs'  gardens  so  much  labour  put  In  a  new  bed 
that  the  grower  would  not  for  years  get  any  return.  Once 
we  saw  beds  got  out  4  feet  deep,  and  filled  in  with  soil 
brought  a  long  distance.  To  make  light,  poor  soil  better 
add  heavy  materials,  such  as  loam,  marl,  or  even  clay  if  in  a 
workable  condition.  Mark  out  the  spaces  and  remove  at 
one  end,  say.  8  feet  in  widt^  of  the  old  soil  If  the  top  is 
good  place  this  on  one  side,  and  then  take  the  lower  soil,  if 
very  light  or  sandy,  and  wheel  out  and  replace  with  the 
heavier  material,  mixing  this  with  the  top  soil,  and  trenching 
or  double  digging  the  whole  bed  as  the  work  proceeds.  If 
more  convenient  the  whole  of  the  top  portion  of  the  bed 
may  be  taken  out,  then  the  poor  or  Inert  soil,  and  the  new 
wheeled  in.  Trench  the  bed  through  from  end  to  end,  as 
so  much  depends  upon  the  grower's  labour.  If  small  we 
prefer  doing  it  in  sections,  "when  the  weather  is  bad  the 
soil  is  not  trampled  upon  so  much.  Beds  made  bef<  re  the 
end  of  the  year  wilUsettle  down  and  be  in  good  condition  to 
sow  or  plant  in  April ;  the  soil  is  sweetened  and  pulverised 
by  the  weather.  It  Is  well  to  ttim  it  up  rough  now  at  the 
making,  but  if  for  seed  sowing  some  of  the  finest  soil  must 
be  reserved  for  the  surface.  Deep  culture  in  any  soil  is 
essential,  but  in  land  in  good  condition  not  requiring 
additions  other  than  manure  there  is  less  need  of  trenching. 
What  is  termed  "double  digging"  will  sufllce— that  is, 
taking  a  good  width,  say  2  feet  to  8  feet,  out  two  spadca 
deep  at  one  end  of  the  bed.  Wheel  this  to  the  other  or 
finishing  end.  and  this  will  be  handy  to  fill  in  at  the  finish. 
Then  cover  the  suriaoe  with  manure  and  double  dig,  placing 
the  manure  between  the  first  and  second  spit.  The  top  spit  * 
goeto  the  bottom  as  the  work  proceeds  and  the  bottom  on 
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the  toi).  The  work  Is  very  simple  providlDg  a  good  fpaoe  Is 
ieonred  at  the  start..  We  now  oome  to  heavy  soil.  Here 
the  work  is  the  same,  bat  the  materials  added  are  difTereott 
as  such  aids  as  road  sorapings,  old  Cucumber  or  Marrow 
beds  leaf-soil,  or  anything  that  lightens  but  that  is  free 
of  fungus.  Again,  drainage  may  be  necessary,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  beds  should  get  a  liberal  quantity  of,  say, 
rough  mortar  rubble,  and  drains  laid  if  necessary.  This  will 
not  be  needed  in  ordinary  gardens.  We  now  come  to 
medium  soils,  or  what  may  be  termed  loamy  ones.  Here 
deep  culture  and  ample  manure  that  is  well  decayed  will 
iui&oe.  A  good  bed  is  8  feet.  This  allows  of  two  rows  of 
plants,  and  if  on  the  flat  allow  2  feet  between  the  plants. 
Many  good  growers  plant  8  feet  apart,  and  half  that  distance 
between  the  plants.  We  think  2  feet  a  good  distance,  and 
leave  a  few  inches  more  between  every  third  row  to  admit  of 
cutting,  cleaning,  and  feeding.  Beds  that  are  raised  may  be 
4  feet  or  more,  with  three  rows  Of  plants  and  2  feet  alleys. 
If  seeds  are  sown  there  must  be  severe  thinning.  It  is  best 
to  drop  a  few  seeds  at  the  distance  named,  then  thin  early, 
leaving  the  strongest,  and  doing  the  work  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  so  that  at  the  last  it  will  be  seen  which  plants  are 
.  taking  the  lead.  We  prefer  two  year  old  planU,  as  by  doing 
this  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  but  the  planting  needs 
care  and  ample  attention  as  regards  moisture  in  dry  seasons. 
We  do  not  advise  salt  or  saline  matter  with  new  beds ;  this 
is  best  later  when  the  plants  are  stronger. 

Srbata.— The  Rev.  Francis  Homer,  M.  A.,  V.M.H.,  is  not 
Bector  uf  Kirby  Lonsdale ;  his  address  li  Borton-in-Lonsdale, 
Kirby  Lonsdale.  In  the  *< Editor's  Table"  last  week, 
psge  838,  for  "Doctor's"  read  "Doctors',"  and  for 
**  Ferey  "  read  "  Jerez."  The  description  of  the  interesting 
group  of  Gourds  and  Chrysanthemums  shown  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill 
Hall  should  read :  "  Shown  by  O.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  The 
Hollies,  Weybridge  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith)." 

Catalooubs   Rbceived. 

Forest  and  Ornamental  TVbm,  Shrubft  Ae.  —  Messrs. 
DIcksons,  Chester ;  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle ;  Clibrans, 
Altrlncham  ;  Hugh  Dickson,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Belfast ;  Herd 
Brothers,  Penrith. 

Rockery  Planto.— Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  N.B. 

Fruit  Trees.— Menn.  W.  B.  Hartland  and  Sons,  24,  Patrick 
Street,  Curk. 

Hoses.— Mr,  Hugh  Dickson,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Belfast 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  itc— MM.  P.  C.  Nabonnand  and  Cie., 
Oolfe  Juan,  France. 

TRADB    MOTB. 

Mk.  Hugh  Dickson's  CATALOomu. 
Thi  Rose  catalogue  and  that  of  shrubs,  oonifeno,  fruit  tree 
perennisls.  Ac,  Issued  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  are  among  th 


very  best  we  have  seen.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the 
type  is  large,  clear,  and  bold  ;  they  are,  moreover,  tastefully 
arrapged,  and  printed  on  art  paper  throughout.  With  the 
Bose  catalogue  is  included  a  coloured  plate  of  the  new  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Hugh  Dickson,  a  rich  dark  crimson. 


QARDBSNINQ   APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  T.  Hall,  until  recently  head  gardener  at  Chorlton 
Park,  Malmesbury,  has  been  appointed  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  Colonel  Baird,  Exning  House,  Newmarket. 


OBITUARY. 


MR.    ABRAHAM    NEWELL. 
Mr.  a.  Newell,  for  the  past  twenty-four  years 
head  sardeuer  to  the  late  Sir  £.  Saunders,  and 
reoently  to  Lady  Saunders,  Fair  Lawn,  Wimbledon 
Common,  died  at  his  residence,  The  Gardens,  o 
the  11th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  fifty- two  years.     H 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  committee  o 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  frequent  1 
exhibiting  at  its  shows.     He  also  took  an  activ 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Wimbledon  Horti . 
cultural  Society,  being  also  a  constant  exhibitor 
also  at  Richmond,  Putney,  and  elsewhere. 

Born  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Newell  as  a  lad  showed  a 
taste  for  ffardening,  and  when  eighteen  years  of 
affe  he  exhioited  a  model  garden  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Stow  Horticultural  Society.  This  so  pleased 
Lady  Hare  that  he  was  taken  into  the  gardens  at 
Stow  Hall  and  placed  under  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  the 
head  gardener.  In  five  and  a  half  years  he  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  foreman.  He  then  came 
to  Fair  Lawn  to  take  charge  of  the  gardens  there. 
Fair  Lawn  became  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  E. 
Saunders  in  1851.  It  was  laid  out  according  to  a 
plan  furnished  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Mamock, 
and  after  Mr.  Newell  became  head  gardener 
there  many  finishing  touches  have  been  supplied. 
Mr.  Newell  was  a  good  all-round  gardener. 
He  grew   Begonias,    Chinese    Primroses,    plants 


for  winter  and  summer  decoration,  McIom, 
Cucumbers,  &c,  and  he  always  kept  the  pkoeia 
admirable  condition,  taking  particular  pride  in  tb 
ffrass  lawn,  which  was  one  of  the  gtories  at  Pair 
Lawn.  M  r.  Newell  leaves  a  widow  and  an  only  n^ 
He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Putney  Vale  CemetMy  cs 
the  lath  inst^R.  D. 

•»•  The  Yeairly  Subscription  to  THE  GiEDll  it:U^ 
25s. ;  l-oreign,  17s,  6d.  "" 


EDITORIAL     NOTICB8. 

Every  department  qf  horticulture  is  represented  is  In 
Garden,  and  the  Editor  intUes  readers  to  send  tn  « 


relating  to  ma  tiers  up<m  which  they  teiA  advice  from  flN» 
tent  authorities.      With  that  object  he  wishes  to  ma^^ 


*A  nswers  to  Correspondents  "  oolumn  a  oonspiewm  ftstm. 
and,  whefi  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  ttsiert  ej 
h'ndly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  qf  their  assistmsL  il 
communications  must  be  written  dearly  on  ow  lidr  eA 
^  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  of  Tn  QiMm, 
accompanied  by  name  and  address  qf  the  sender. 


As  regards  photographs,  \f  payment  be  desired,  the  Bdia 
asks  that  the  nriee  required  for  reproduction  be  plinalt  ttaikii 
It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  only  the  actual  fkts 
grapher  or  moner  of  the  copyright  irtU  be  treated  ititi. 

Offices :  SO,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
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PAUL    «    SON, 


THE    OLD    NURSERIES,      CHESHUNTm 

THE    GREAT    ENGLISH    HOME    OF    ROSES. 

KmtBbUshBd   tSOSa 


OfPep  New  Seedling  Roses  for  1903. 

RUGOSA  REPENS  ALBA  (Paul  &  Son). 

Gold  Medal,  N.R.S..  Holland  House  Show,  1902.    The  new  weeping  white  Rugosa,  with  beautiful 
stellate  flowers.    Dwarfs,  5s.  each  ;  Standards,  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  each. 

TEA;  QUEEN  of  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY  (Paul  &  Son). 

Named  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  command.    Very  free  and  bright.    A  splendid  Pot  Rose.    5s.  and 
7s.  6d.  each. 

BOURBON,  Mrs.  ALLEN  CHANDLER  (Mr.  Chandler  and  Paul  &  Son). 

The  new  decorative  Garden  Rose,  and  a  splendid  London  Standard.     It  is  a  white  sport  from 
Mrs.  Paul.    5s.  each. 

CLIMBING  ROSE,  "THE  TEA  RAMBLER"  (Paul  &  Son). 

A  splendid  new  Rambler,  coppery  pink,  tea-scented,  with  glaucous  foUage.  .  3s.  6d.  and  5s.  each. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  NOW  READY  FOR  1903-1904. 

Contains  lists  of  the  Best  Bedding  Roses,  the  Best  Hedge  Roses,  the  Best  Pillar  Roses,  the  Best  Pergola, 

and  the  Best  Exhibition  Roses, 

The  Stook  of  Garden  Roses  is  Unequalled  in  Europe. 


PAUL  &  SON,  THE  OLD  NURSERIES,  CHESHUNT. 


Railway  Station  i  CHESHUNT,  Q.E.R. 


Talatfpams:    "PAUL,    CHESHUNT.' 
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Angeloniagnuidifloraalba  ...        ..       ......  .^ 

Books      _ 

BoagainvlIlM  glabra  (illustrated) ..       ^ 

Carrota,  yoaog,  Id  aatamn  and  winter » 

Clematis,  hybrid,  for  poU  and  pergolas  (iUostraUd). 

Correspondence         „ 

Cypella  Herbert!        ^  ^ 

Editor's  Uble,  the .^      ...  - 

Flower  gaiden,  the ...  ^ 

Forthcoming  events « 

Oarden  ornament  (illustrated)      ..  » 

Gardener's  calling,  the        „  .- 

Gardening  of  the  week       ...  .. 

Irises,  Oncocydus.— The  lime  theory     ...      ...  -. 

LUies,  the        .. 

Meadow  Saffron,  double  white  (illustrated)    ...  .. 

Hiltonia  vexlllaria  (iUttstrated) » 

Notable  gardens >. 

Notes  of  the  week      ...  ~ 

Orchids - 

Orchids  at  The  Glebelands,  Woodford   ...      ,„  - 

Pinks,  forced     -    t 

Plants,  bulbous,  to  grow  beneath  trees -    ^ 

Plants,  hardy,  notes  on ..    4 

Plants,  rare,  at  Mount  Edgcumbe 

Bose  Caroline  Testout  (Ulustrated) 

Boses,  Jottings  about 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society         

Salvia  rutilans 

Societies 

Trees  and  shrubs        

Trees,  large,  transplanting  (illustrated) 

Trees,  staking  (illustrated) 


The  Leading  Food  Bevanfi 

Don't  overrate  your  powers  of  endirrance.  W 
due  precautions,  and  face  the  world  ^^'ith  the  o* 
forting  assurance  that  you  will  be  able  to  stand  a 
strain.  What  you  really  need  to  do  this  effiBCtniJ 
is  a  beverage  at  once  refreshing,  pleasant  tojl 
palate,  and  strengthening  to  both  mind  and  wJj 
Such  a  food  beverage  is  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-^^^'^JLj 
has  made  happy  many  a  home  which  othtf^ 
to-day  would  have  been  wretched,  and  the  ntowj 
effects  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ^°***^ /a- 
breakfast,  dinner,  supper — indeed  at^uiy  hoorwBJ 
twenty-four—Dr.  Tiobles*  Vi-Cocoa  will  be  t(^ 
light  and  refreshing;  it  leads  the  wayamoBg» 
beverages,  and  nothing  can  equal  it. 
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HOLLY. 

ONCE  more  in  these  early  winter 
days  the  Holly  is  reminding  ua, 
by  its  stately  living  ])resence 
amidst  leafless  boughs,  that  it  is 
still  the  same  "incomparable" 
«e  that  it  was  in  Evelyn's  day.  Those  who 
re  thinking  of  any  new  planting  of  trees  and 
inibB  in  garden,  coppice,  or  hedge  might  do 
ell  to  think  over  its  good  qualities  before 
obg  farther  a-field  for  a  choice.  In  this 
jBrrying  age  we  cannot  wait  for  anything 
bt  seems  to  loiter,  and  perhaps  it  is  partly 
ir  this  reason  that  Holly  is  not  planted  as  it 
nd  to  be.  But  partly,  also,  it  may  be  that 
|Dr  minds  are  led  astray  by  the  innumerable 
ifeign  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  now  within 
or  reach  and  clamour  for  space  in  such 
■anting  ground  as  may  have  fallen  to  our  lot 
t  is  not  now  the  same  easy  task  to  us  as  to 
or  forefathers  to  decide  what  will  be  the  most 
I  concord  with  the  position  it  has  to  fill.  One 
f  the  first  canons  to  be  considered  in  planting 
I  Gongruity,  and  that  not  only  for  the  present, 
tt  in  the  future ;  yet  in  every-day  practice 
kis  principle  is  constantly  set  aside,  fiut,  in 
uJdng  choice  of  this  fine  native  tree,  we  can 
irdly  go  wrong,  so  long  as  we  can  afford  it 
wm  enough  for  free  development  Like 
my  another  common  thing,  as  old  as  the 
Ha,  in  Nature,  it  will  often  give  us  a  glad 
Dprise  as  we  notice  some  feature,  unsuspected 
itherto,  which  comes  upon  us  suddenly  with 
|]  the  force  of  a  new  sensation.  Most  ever- 
reens  have  a  tinge  of  melancholy  about  them ; 
nt  there  is  a  certain  quality  of  sturdy  cheer- 
dnesB  in  Holly  which  makes  it  especially 
Mr  to  the  English  heart.  Plant  it  where  you 
ill,  it  makes  the  best  of  such  opportunities  as 
re  vouchsafed  to  it  There  is  a  lovely  stretch 
I  woodland  known  as  Cranbome  Chase, 
hich  reaches  from  the  high  Dorset  Downs 
D  it  merges  itself  in  the  New  Forest  The 
phuids,  fringed  with  Hazel  coppices,  can 
Dsst  of  no  alluvial  richness.  A  thin  crust  of 
ttth  lies  spread  over  pure  chalk,  yet  in  this 
ry,  hnngry  soil,  which  is  certainly  not  over 
jvourable  for  the  development  of  height  or 
irth  in  ordinary  forest  trees,  the  Hollies  rear 
^  grey  trunks  above  the  tall  nut  bushes, 
Bd  lend  beauty  to  the  landscape,  far  and  near, 
'hich  would  be  sadly  marred  without  them. 
|xeept  in  water-logged  land,  they  will  thrive, 
berefore,  in  any  soil  or  aspect,  though  they 
rtttm  gratefnl  thanks  in  kind  for  good,  deep, 
tody  loam  and  an  average  supply  of  moisture. 


As  a  specimen,  on  a  wide  lawn,  with  branches 
feathering  down  to  the  ground,  few  things  can 
exceed  the  fine  symmetry  of  the  finest 
green-leaved  Hollies,  though  amongst  the  host 
of  garden  varieties  which  have  been  raised, 
many  of  them  most  beautiful  in  their  variega- 
tion, there  is  abundance  of  choice  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  taste.  We  all  love  the  glowing 
berries  which  help  to  light  up  the  winter  day, 
but  the  creamy  foam  of  Holly  flowers  in  spring 
scarcely  ever  receives  its  due  measure  of 
praise. 

Take  it,  year  in  year  out,  few  trees,  home  or 
foreign,  keep  their  beauty  at  all  times  like  our 
common  Holly ;  and  not  only  can  it  be  used  as 
a  single  specimen  or  in  a  well-placed  group  in 
an  ordered  pleasaunce,  it  is  quite  as  invaluable 
in  the  home  copse,  filling  spaces  under  larger 
trees  where  nothing  else  will  flourish,  and  giving 
just  that  invigorating  touch  of  warmth  and 
brightness  to  the  woodside  by  the  glint  of  its 
polished  leaves,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  no 
other  firitish  evergreen.  Nothing  again  in  the 
way  of  an  impenetrable  fence  can  beat  a  well- 
grown  Holly  hedge.  Its  slowness  of  growth  is 
its  one  drawback,  but  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  may  be  unduly  exaggerated.  A  double 
row  of  strong  nursery  plants  from  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  set  fairly  close  together  and  well 
mulched  over  the  roots  as  soon  as  planted  with 
a  thick  layer  of  old  farmyard  manure,  will  make 
wonderfully  good  progress  in  three  seasons,  and 
after  that,  will  increase  yearly  at  a  rate  of 
6  inches  to  18  inches  in  height  according  to 
the  rainfall.  They  should  never  be  touched, 
however,  with  a  pruning-knife  during  the 
earlier  years  after  planting,  as  it  hinders  their 
full  development  Later  on  it  is  a  matter  of 
taste  and  judgment  how  much  clipping  and 
trimming  will  be  appropriate.  In  some  posi- 
tions close  shearing  is  indispensable,  and 
nothing  stands  such  drastic  treatment  better  ; 
but  a  Holly  hedge  well  planted  and  left  to 
grow  as  it  will  is  very  fine,  and  often  more  in 
keeping  with  its  surroundings  than  one  that  is 
shorn,  and  may  save  a  good  deal  of  labour. 

Last  season  every  Holly  twig  bore  its  coronal 
of  scarlet  Not  so  this  year.  Storm  and  stress 
strewed  the  ground  with  young  green  berries 
before  they  were  fully  formed.  Here  and 
there,  in  garden  or  in  hedgerow,  a  solitary 
tree — one  knows  not  why  this  one  more  than 
its  fellows — stands  glowing  with  an  ample 
crop  of  clustered  fruit 

Its  varieties  are  many,  and  we  hope  to  point 
them  out  shortly  in  a  description  of  the  famous 
Handsworth  nurseries. 


KEW   NOTES. 


Interesting   Plants  in  Floweb. 


Temperate  House, 
Acacia  linearis,  Baroema  laDoeolata,  Cestram 
aurantiacnm,  Cytisua  filipes,  Dahlia  imperialiB, 
Dermatobotrys  Saundersife,  Felioia  reflexa,  Onidia 
oarinata,  Grevillea  Banksii,  G.  thelemanniaDa, 
Olearia  ramaloBa,  and  Tacsonia  Van  VolzemL 

PcUm  House. 
Dizygotheca   Nilssoni,    Heritiera   macrophylla* 
and  Sterculia  mezicaDa. 

Succulent  House. 
Agave  dasylirioides,  A.  Sartorii,  Bowarea  ednlis, 
Boagainvillea  spectabilis  var.  lateritia,Bryopbyllum 
orenatuiD,  Graasula  falcata,  Epiphyllum  truncatam, 
Furcriea  longseva,  and  F.  Selloa. 

Orchid  Houses, 
Angracum  pellucidum,  Anaellia  nilotioa, 
Bifrenaria  Charlesworthii,  Bulbophyllum  cnpream, 
Galanthe  Veitchii,  G.  vestita  varieties,  Gattleya 
bowriDffiana,  Gcelogyne  f uliginoea,  G.  massaDgeana, 
Gymbidium  giganteum,  G.  traceyanum,  Gynorchis 
purpnrascena,  Gypripedium  camuBianum,  G. 
fitcDiaDuro,  G.  insigne,  and  others,  Dendrobium 
Phalsenopsis,  Epidendrum  Endresii,  E.  verrocosum, 
E.  Wallisii,  Lselia  autumnalis,  L.  crispa,  Lanicum 
Berkeleyi,  Masdevallia  Ephippium,  Miltonia 
russelliana,  Neobenthamia  gracilis,  Odontoglossum 
andersooianuiD,   0.   ffloriosum,   Oocidium    cheiro- 

ghorum,  0.  macrantnuro,  0.  varicosum,  Phaius 
hardwarense,  Platyclinis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis 
longissima,  Sarcanthus  secundas,  Spathoglottia 
hardingiana,  and  Stelis  tristyla. 

T  Bange. 
Aphelandra  tetragona,  Barleria  flava.  Begonia 
(various  winter-flowering),  Billbergia  Leopoldii, 
Garaguata  devansayana,  Glerodendron  splendens, 
Gyphja  tortilis,  Eranchemum  albifloram,  Erica 
grandinosa,  £.  melanthera,  Globba  atrosangainea, 
Hippeastmm  aulioum,  Ipomoea  temata,  Izora 
salicifolia,  Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  J.  ghies- 
breghtiana,  Lindeabergia  grandiflora,  Nerine 
pndica,  Otnithogalum  Eokloni,  Pentas  carnea, 
Plnmbago  rosea,  Solanum  seaforthiannm,  and 
Sonerillas  in  variety. 

Greenhouse, 
Boavardias  in  variety,  BrowaHiademiaBa,  Ghinonia 
linoides,  Ghrysanthemam  BrouMoneti,  G.  EtoUe 
d'Or,  Ghnrsanthemnm  (ooUeotibn  of  garden 
varieties).  Erica  hyemalls  and  var.  alba,  E.  graoilia, 
Laoalia  gratissima,  Peristrophe  speoioea,  Salvia 
splendens,  and  other  things. 

Arboretum, 
Arbutas  Unedo,  Golletia  craciata,  Erioa  medi- 
terranea  var.  hybrida,  and  Jasminnm  nudiflomm. 


FLOWERING  OF  THE  GLASTONBURY 

THORN. 
This  remarkable  variety  of  the  oommon  Hawthorn, 
known  botanioally   as   Gratiegas    monogyna  var. 

Srsdoox,  ought,  acoording  to  the  legend,  to  be  in 
ower  about  Ghristmas  or  New  Year's  Day.  Vei^^ 
frequently  it  is  muoh  later,  but  this  year  it  is 
aireietdy  in  full  flower,  much  fuller,  indeed,  than  I 
have  ever  seen  it  before,  even  three  or  four  months 
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nearer  the  normal  floweriDg  time  of  the  common 
Hawthorn.  In  the  ooUeotion  of  Cratadgiu  at  Kew 
there  is  an  old  tree  of  this  variety  from  which  good 

?>nyn  of  fully  open  flowers  might  now  be  cut. 
hey  have  all  the  fragrance  of  the  ordinary  May, 
and  it  Is  a  curious,  yet  a  ver^  pleasing,  experience 
to  catch  such  a  typically  May  and  June  odour  as 
one  passes  by  it  in  these  dull,  short  November 
days.  This  Glastonbury  Thorn  is  to  be  had  from  all 
the  laree  tree  and  shruo  nurservmen,  and  deserves 
to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  who  like  to 
grow  trees  about  which  a  story  can  be  told.      B. 


THE  EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
apecial  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tina  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub,  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

Fruit  of  Akkbia  lobata. 
We  have   received  from  Mias  Wehb,  Newstwad 
Abbey,  Nottingham^  foliage  and  fruit  of  Akebia 


cause  of  this  early  blooming.  Recently  I  saw  a 
handful  of  the  common  Primrose  blooms  gathered 
from  the  hedgerow." 

Cattlkya  labiata  autumnalis. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Clay  too,  Grimston  Gardens,  Tadcaster, 
sends  a  few  flowers  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  with 
the  following  notes  ;  the  flowers  represented  excep- 
tionally fine  varieties :  "  I  am  forwarding  for  your 
inspection  a  few  flowers  of  the  above-named  Cat- 
tleya ;  they  are  the  produoe  of  a  portion  of  a  batch 
of  plants  sent  to  my  employer,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Fielden,  by  a  gentleman  friend  from  South  America 
nearly  seventeen  months  ago.  Amongst  the  very 
numerous  importations  and  introductions  of  exotic 
plants  during  the  past,  say,  twenty  years,  I  do  not 
think  any  one  of  them  equals  the  plant  in  question 
for  general  beauty  and  interest.  As  is  well  known 
its  flowering  period  is  at  the  dullest  time  of 
the  year  in  this  country,  viz.,  from  late  October  to 
December.      In  saying  this  I  am  not  forgetting 


lobata,  growing  in  the  Newstead  Gardens,  of  which 
Mr.  Arnott  gave  an  account  recently  in  The  Garden. 
Miss  Webb  writes:  *' There  were  three  fruits 
growing  from  the  same  base  on  the  cluster  sent,  the 
smallest  fruit  was  broken  off  when  picking  the 
duster  ;  these  fruits  were  so  fully  protected  from 
recent  frosts  by  the  luxuriant  foliage  that  they  have 
not  yet  split  open,  as  the  single  fruit  has  done, 
being  less  sheltered  by  the  leaves.  There  were 
plenty  of  fruits  still  on  the  plant  on  November  9." 


Flowers  from  Somerset. 

Spring  in  November. 

Mr.  Crook,  of  The  Gardens,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
•ends  a  welcome  gathering  of  flowers  that  rightfully 
belong  to  spring.  There  were  Polyanthuses  of 
beautiful  colouring.  Phlox  flowers  which  had  been 
in  water  for  three  weeks  in  a  sitting-room  and  were 
still  fresh,  Roses,  Pentstemons,  and  other  things. 
The  following  note  accompanied  the  flowers: 
**I  am  sending  flowers  from  the  open  garden, 
except  the  Gloriosa  superba,  which  is  now  in  full 
'bloom  and  growing  under  a  glass  roof.  We  find 
this  more  valuable  now  than  in  summer.  Salvia 
Pitcheri  was  gathered  from  plants  in  a  sheltered 
nook,  which  have  been  in  the  open  entirely  for  four 
years ;  these  are  4  feet  high,  and  do  well  every 
year.  Rose  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  from  a  plant  trained 
at  the  end  of  a  vinery  facing  west,  where  it  thrives 
amazingly.  Pentstemons  are  from  a  border  of 
plants  from  seed  sown  early  in  spring,  and  have 
bloomed  continuously  since  July  in  an  exposed 
position ;  the  Liquidamber  leaves  are  fine  in 
colour  now.  The  Polyanthuses  are  from  open 
borders,  showing  that  a  hot  summer  is  not  the 


ERUIT  OF  AKEBIA  LOBATA.     (Natural  M^.) 
(Colour  pale  purple.) 

what  is  termed  the  queen  of  late  autumn  flowers, 
the  Chrysanthemum,  though  one  cannot  compare 
the  twa  Believing  as  I  do  that  many  possessors 
of  a  stove  are  often  deterred  from  trying  the  culture 
of  some  Orchids  in  the  belief  that  their  culture  is 
somewhat  diflScult,  I  am  adding  a  few  notes  of  how 
we  treated  the  plants  from  which  the  flowers  sent 
were  cut.  As  soon  as  the  case  in  which  they  were 
packed  came  to  hand  we  took  them  out  and  laid 
them  on  the  soil  of  a  vinery  floor  in  which  ripe 
Grapes  were  hanging.  We  covered  them  with  mats 
to  break  the  light  for  about  a  fortnight.  We  then 
went  through  them  one  by  one  and  cut  away  all 
the  old  drieapseudo- bulbs  and  damaged  ones.  When 
this  was  done  we  dipped  each  plant  separately  in 
a  mixture  of  soft  water  and  XL  All  Insecticide, 
according  to  the  instructions  printed  on  each  bottle. 
This    was    done  with  a  view  of  destioying  any 


Injurious  insects  or  their  larva  that  might  hxn 
come  with  them.     Before  they  were  quite  dryve 
again  dipped  each  plant  in  clean  rain  water,  Utib? 
them  back  on  the  Vine  border,  a  boy  spoDgiiui^ 
each  plant  afterwards.     In  a  short  timmA  i 
them  began  to  show  signs  of  new  life,  either  by  tlu 
plumping  up  of  the  dormant  eyes  or  the  sweliiiur 
out  of  what  were  to  be  new  roots  from  tluir  hmt 
We  then  had  a  quantity  of  clean  pou  and  ondi 
prepared  to  put  them  inta     The  rootiog  aMdjaa 
was  made  up  of   one-third  half  dry  Oak  hm 
rubbed  through  an  inch  riddle,  one-tbiid  of  toorii 
fibry  peat  with  the  dusty  part  taken  oat,  aod  onih 
third  good  sphagnum  moss.     The  whole  wu  vd 
mixed  up  together  and  made  sufficiently  moist  to 
that  it  could  be  made  firm  ronnd  the  pUoti  wbn 
potting.     As  a  few  of  the  plants  seemed  to  kod 
themselves  to  being  fixed  upright  we  hsd  a  itf 
pieces  of  Elder  wood  cut  up  into  lengthi  vaiyiBi 
from  15  inches  to  18  inches,  and  of  the  thicknesof 
an  average  man's  wrist.     These  were  put  intotbe 
empty  pots  and  then  packed  round  their  bsMi  viti 
clean  crocks  up  to  half  the  pot's  depth ;  a  tkiii 
layer  of  moss  was  wired  to  the  upper  portios  that 
stood  above  the  surface  of  the  pot.    We  then  in- 
serted the  lower  end  of  the  plant  in  them,  p><*ii>f 
the  material  firmly  around  and  attachioe  theapper 
parts  to  the  block  with  a  bit  of  very  &m  copper 
wire.     In  each  case  they  have  done  well,  new  noli 
having  struck  out  freely  in  the  moss  aroimd  tb 
blocks.     Why  we  like  Elder  wood  is  that  iu  buk ; 
is  of  a  soft  absorbent  character,  and  from  theienl 
nature  of  iU  growth  is  lees  attacked  by  ioieeli 
than  any  other  hard- wooded  native  plant  I  knovoi 
The  remainder  were  then  potted  up  in  Uie  ozdioiij 
way,  beine  careful  to  use  pots  as  small  ai  oob- 
sistent  with  the  size  of  each  plant.     We  filkd  eub 
pot  fully  half  its  depth  with  clean  crocka  bnka 
up  according  to  the  size  of  the  pot,  oyer  thiin 
placed  a  well-firmed  layer  of  the  potting  mittai 
sufficiently  high  so  that  the  rhizomes  of  thephit 
were  just  above  the  surface  of  the  pot,  aj^aiDoakiK  | 
the  material  as  firm  as  possible  round  thMTI  | 
small  stake  was  put  to  each  to  steady  tbeointil  i 
rooted.     The  whole  were  then  put  into  a  Iwaa 
with  a  night  temperature  of  about  00^,  witJiane 
of  from  8«*  to  10<>  in  the  day  time.   Veryfittb 
water  was  given  until  the  voung  roots  were  nidj 
to  absorb  it,  though  a  slight  dewing  over  withi; 
fine  syringe  was  given  on  the  evenings  of  dajij 
when  the  sun  had  shone,     l^e  wooden  stall  oi 
which  the  plants  stood  was  kept  fairly  moist  il  | 
along.     With  the  lengthening  days  nearly  efwyj 
plant  made  new  growths  and  roots,  wheo.ot  ooonii  i 
more  moisture  was  given  both  to  the  rooUandii 
the  atmosphere,  though  we  were  careful  not  to 
make  the  material  they  were  in  too  wet  at  uj 
time.    During  the  summer  months  some  shade  ffv 
given  during  periods  of  bright  sunshine. 

Gbum  macrophtllum. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Mallett  writes  :  "I enclose  yooaiiff 
flowers  of  Geum  macrophyllum,  a  plant  that  goi- 
rally  flowers  twice  a  year,  once  in  summer,  aod  tbi 
they  are  borne  on  long,  much-branched  stemsSint 
long,  and  again  in  winter  when  the  stems  are  liopjt 
and  bear  but  three  flowers  each.  I  referred  to  tfas 
Geum  under  the  name  '  triflonim '  in  Tn 
Garden  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  then  drewatua- 
tion  to  its  usefulness  as  a  rockery  plant  dBriag 
winter.  It  is  now  flowering  very  freely,  many 
plants  having  ten  or  a  dozen  spikes.  The  p^tib 
are  a  soft  shade  of  yellow,  with  a  shade  of  gno. 
and  they  expand  fully  during  sunshine  aod  are  tin 
1  inch  across.  It  grows  anywhere,  and  its  viata" 
flowering  character  renders  it  more  than  ordioaol^ 
interesting  and  useful  as  a  garden  plant  i 
have  seen  them  with  crimson  cialyces  in  vustf 
seasons." 


CaTTLETA  and  OdONTOOLOSSUH  C&ISP17M. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Grimsdale,  Kent  Lodge,  Uxbridp. 
sends  superb  Cattleya  flowers  and  a  spike  of  0<^' 
toglossum  with  fifteen  blooms,  with  the  follofiqs 
note  :  **  The  Odon toglossum  plant  flowered  ear^ 
the  year  with  two  spikes,  nearly  or  quite  aigo^ 
rtsthe  enclosed."  We  have  seldom  seen  itn»pf 
growth. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SOiME    CONTINENTAL    NOVELTIES. 

A  LTHOUGH  we  have  now  a  mach  larger 
/%  number  of  raisers  of  new  Chrysanthe- 

/   %         mums  abroad  than  we  uaed  to  have  in 

/  ^  davB  ^one  by,  yet  owing  to  home  and 
^£  J^  Colonial  competition  very  few  novel- 
ties beyond  Cal vat's  are  introduced 
into  our  oollections.  During  the  past  season  I 
bave  bad  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  all  that  is 
newest  and  Wt  in  novelties  for  1903.  Both  at 
home  and  abroad  certain  varieties,  and  especially 
those  rained  by  M.  Calvat,  seem  to  be  invariably 
good,  whether  grown  at  home  or  in  France.  This 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  we  know  by  past 
experience  that  man^  good  kinds  grown  in  England 
do  not  do  well  m  America,  and  vice  versd. 
Looking  over  my  notes  I  find  the  following  are 
specially  marked  as  promising  varieties  for  show 
purpose'* : 

^enri  Second, — A  very  deeply-built  globular 
Japanese  incurved,  pointed  florets,  colour  crimson 
with  gold  reverse. 

M.  H.  Martignier, — Very  large  Japanese,  with 
loDg  drooping  florets,  forming  a  doselv  reflexing 
flower  of  deep  build  ;  colour  rich  golden-yellow, 
shaded  pale  chestnut. 

Etienne  Bonn^mid, — Incurved  Japanese,  with 
<looply-Kroo^^  florets,  a  massive  globular-shaped 
flower  ;  colour  deep  golden-yellow,  tinted  purple. 

J/fite.  CA«vmn<.— Although  seen  last  year,  this 
charming  Japanese  is  everywhere  in  splendid  form 
this  season.  It  is  a  laree  spreading  variety,  and  of 
a  p(>caliar1y  soft  rosy  liuui  shade. 

Mmt.  Alb.  Bertrand, — A  Japanese  of  immense 
build,  very  deep,  florets  of  ma,t  length ;  colour 
pale  lilac-mauve,  jpaitsing  to  white. 

Mme.  Henri  DouUlet. — Another  fine  Japanese 
variety  of  incurving  form,  with  very  broad  norets, 
close  and  compact  in  build  ;  colour  fine  bright  shade 
of  rosy  amaranth,  with  reverse  of  silver. 

Lohengrin. — This  variety  has  long  drooping 
florets,  which  sive  the  blooms  the  appearance  of 
great  depth.  The  colour  is  a  fine  pure  shade  of 
orange-yellow,  tinted  reddish  chestnut. 

Mme.  Marthe  Mord. — This  is  also  one  of  the  most 
substantial  in  size,  and  well  maintains  its  raiser's 
reputation.  It  is  in  form  a  Japanese,  finely 
incurved,  and  very  close  and  compact  in  form ; 
colour  pale  straw-yellow. 

J  tan  CcUvcU. — Remarkable  wherever  shown  for 
its  size  and  solidity.  The  florets  are  of  medium 
width,  pointed  at  the  tips,  and  reflexing;  colour 
rich  golden-yellow,  tintea  chestnut. 

Souvenir  de  Calvat  p^re. — Japanese,  with  rather 
broad  petals,  and  of  good  length.  A  very 
promising  flower,  rosy  white,  tinted  yellow. 

Lieutenant' Colonel  Ducroiset,— This  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  effective  of  the  season.  A 
Japanese,  with  florets  of  immense  length  inter- 
mingling and  twisted.  The  colour  is  a  rich  silky 
shade  ofdark  golden-yellow.  C.  H.  P. 


The    New    Garden    at    WIsley.— 

Fellows  who  are  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  the 
new  garden,  which  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  has  so 
generously  given  in  trust  for  the  society's  use,  are 
reminded  by  the  secretary  that  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  wait  till  the  spring  ;  for  at  present  none  of 
the  society's  officers  are  there,  and  everything  is  in 
a  transition  statp.  It  is  hoped  to  be  able  to  open 
the  ffarden  to  the  Fellows  in  March,  but  due  notice 
will  DC  given. 

ResUPPectlOn  plants,— Three  different 
plants  are  known  under  the  above  name.  The 
illustration  represents  Mesembryanthemum  tri- 
polium,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 
When  dry  the  seed  capsules  are  tishtly  closed  up 
as  in  figure  1,  and  when  soaked  in  water  the 
capsules  will  open  out  their  curious  valves  as 
shown  in  figure  2.  On  being  dried  they  will  close, 
but  will  open  again  with  moisture.  This  may 
be   repeated    several    times    without    destroying 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  8.  —  National  Chrrsanthemum 
Society's  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace  (three  days)  ; 
Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  days). 

December  10. — National  Rose  Society's  Annual 
Meeting  at  3  p.m.  and  Dinner  at  6  p.m..  Hotel 
Winddor. 

December  15. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ;  Horticultural 
Club  usual  Monthly  Dinner  ;  Discussion  opened  by 
Mr.  George  Bunyard. 

The  new  Hall  In  Vincent  Square.— 

The  new  Hall  is  rising  fast  from  its  foundations, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  ready  for  use  in 
June  of  next  year.  Vincent  Square  lies  just  behind 
the  new  Riman  Catholic  Cathedral  recently  built 
in  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  and  is  only  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  present  Drill  Hall  used  for 
the  society's  meetings. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM   TRIPOLIUM. 
(1)  Closed.  (2)  Open. 

the  remarkable  hygroscopic  properties.  The  seed 
vessels  or  capsules  of  many  other  plants  possess 
the  same  properties,  and  it  is  chiefly  those  which 
grow  in  countries  or  districts  where  they  have 
long,  dry  seasons.  The  seeds,  which  ripen  during 
the  early  part  of  the  dry  season,  remain  on  the 
ground  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  protected 
by  the  folding  up  of  the  capsules.  When  the  rain 
conies  these  coverings  open  and  allow  the  seeds  to 
escape  during  the  time  the  ground  is  most  suited 
for  their  germination.  In  Mdition  to  the  species 
named  above,  there  are  several  other  Mesembryan- 
themums  which  possess  the  same  properties. 
Anastatica  hierochuntica  is  another  known  as  the 
Resurrection  plant.  It  is  a  curious  little  annual 
belonging  to  the  crucifere.  It  is  the  only  species 
belonging  to  the  genus,  and  is  widely  aisbursed 
over  the  Mediterranean  regions  from  Syria  to 
Algeria.  The  short  stem  is  branched,  the  branches 
spreading,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  these. 
When  the  seeds  ripen  the  branches  close  up  and 
all  the  leaves  fall  off,  and  later  on  the  stem  dries 


oW  Ht  the  base,  and  li.e  little  ball-like  heads  of 
Aeeds  are  dispersed  by  the  wind,  sometimes  being 
blown  into  the  sea.  When  this  happens  the 
branches  unbend,  the  seed  capsules  split,  and  the 
seeds  may  be  cast  on  shore  to  germinate.  When 
rain  comes  on  land  the  seeds  are  released  in  the 
same  way  to  germinate  while  the  ground  is  moist. 
This  plant  also  possesses  the  hygroscopic  properties,, 
that  is,  the  branches  will  open  when  wet  and  close 
again,  to  reopen  again  as  frequently  as  they  are 
exposed  to  the  change.  In  addition  to  beinff  called 
the  Resurrection  plant  it  is  also  known  as  the  Rose 
of  Jericho,  and  in  Palestine  it  is  known  as  Kaf. 
Maryan  or  Mary's  Flower,  there  being  a  tradition 
that  it  expanded  at  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  third 
known  as  the  Resurrection  plant  is  Selaginella 
lepidophylla,  a  club  Moss,  which,  after  being  dried 
up,  will  again  assume  its  natural  appearance.  On 
this  account  it  is  often  sold  as  a  vegetable  curiosity. 
—A.  Hemsley. 

Rhododendpon  Mrs.  Happj;  Ingreiv 

soil. — This  is  one  of  the  newer  varieties  ot  that 
lar^e  group  of  hardy  evergreen  Rhododendrons 
which  the  great  Loudon  some  three-quarters  of  a. 
century  ago  described  as  "  the  pride  of  European 
gardens."  Mrs.  Harry  IngersoU  belongs  to  the 
increasing  group  which  has  large  white  centres 
with  distinct  marginal  edgings  of  some  bright 
colour.  In  this  case  it  is  of  a  bright  rosy  magenta, 
with  a  yellow  centre,  distinct,  and  very  fine.  A 
glorious  subject  for  conservatory  decoration.  It  is 
bound  to  find  its  way  into  the  choicest  collections. 

Two  Pinks  fop  bloominsr  in  pots.— 

One  of  these  is  Mrs.  Lakin,  a  dwarf,  compact- 
growing  white  variety,  which  grows  and  blooms 
freely.     The  flowers  are  white,  Iwme  on  short,  stiff 
stems,  and  there  is  no  bursting  of  the  calyx.     It  is 
I  admirably  adapted  for  pot  culture.     The  other  is 
I  Samuel   Barlow,  an    improved  form    of    the  old 
I  pheasant-eyed  Pink,  also  of  dwarf,  compact,  free 
*  growth,  and,  like  Mrs.  Lakin,  producing  its  full 
'  handsome  fimbriated  flowers  on  stiff  foot-stalks, 
and  it  only  partially  splits  its  calyx.     I  bloomed 
a  plant  of  this  in  a  pot  last  spring,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  its  freeaom  and  full  handsome  flowers. 
Plants  of  these  might  be  potted  up  at  once,  giving 
them  a  rich  sandy  soil.     They  can  be  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  they 
may  have  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  greenhouse, 
and   will  bloom  finely  if  the  plants  receive  due 
attention.— R.  D, 

Ensrlish  and  Dutoh  bulb  fapms.— 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Kidderminster  and 
District  Horticultural  Society,  Mr.  J.  Duncaf^ 
Pearson  of  Nottingham,  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Daffodil  committee,  de- 
livered an  interesting  lecture  on  Thui^ay  eveninff,. 
the  19th  inst.,  at  the  Masonic  Hall  on  *' Dutch 
Bulb  Farms  and  a  Peep  at  some  English  ones."* 
The  address  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern, 
views,  thrown  on  the  screen  bv  Mr.  R.  E.  Grove- 
Sir  Sydney  Lea,  Bart.,  presided  over  a  large  com- 
pany  which  quite  filled  the  hall. 

Honesty.  — A  correspondent  refers  to  the 
beauty  of  Honesty  in  the  winter  as  furnished  by 
the  flowers.  That  is,  of  course,  an  error.  The 
real  beauty  of  the  Honesty  in  winter  is  in  the 
inner  or  dividing  thin  silky-like  filament,  which  is 
retained  when  the  two  outer  seed-scales  of  each, 
seed-vessel  are  carefully  removed.  The  seed-stems- 
should  not  be  cut  until  they  are  quite  ripe,  then- 
be  tied  carefully  into  small  bundles  and  be  hung^ 
up  for  a  time  in  a  dry  place.  Later  a  gentle 
tapping  with  a  stick  liberates  the  seeds  and  scales,, 
but  sometimes  the  filaments  are  broken.  It  is,, 
therefore,  best  to  take  each  bundle,  untie  them,  then 
remove  the  scales  and  seed  by  pressing  between 
the  finger  and  thumb.  That  is  the  way  to  have 
these  sprays  of  silvery  filament  in  full  beauty. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  seed  of  the  white- 
flowered  variety,  grow  that  for  this  purpose  as 
preferable ;  also  do  not  in  a  slovenly  way  trust  to 
self  sowings,  but  save  seed  each  year.  Sow  it  in  a 
bed  thinly  outdoors  in  May,  transplanting  in  the 
autumn.  Then  strong  flowering  plants  are  easily 
had.-A.  D. 

Is  the  Capsicum  a  beppied  plant? 

This  question  arose  at  a  recent  provincial  Chrysan- 
themum   show.     There  was  a  class  for  berried 
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planta,  and  among  them  some  Capsicnms  were 
staged,  the  others  being  the  improved  forms  of 
Solannm  capsicastrum.  As  one  of  the  jadges  I  was 
in  favour  of  admitting  them  as  berried  plants,  but 
my  view  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  berried  plants.  The  Capsicums  were  ruled  out 
of  the  competition,  but  I  thought  it  a  mistake. 
For  what  is  a  berry  ?  Simply  a  fleshy  fruit  contain- 
ing seeds.  It  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  a  berry 
must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  spherical  in  shape, 
but  berries  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  There 
are  some  varieties  of  Capsicums  whose  fruits  are 
small  and  round,  like  our  popular  notion  of  a  berry. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  any  plant  cultivated  in  a 
pot  (the  class  being  included  among  those  requiring 
the  subjects  to  be  in  pots)  that  produces  a  fleshy 
fruit  of  the  nature  of  a  Capsicum,  and  Solanum 
capsicastrum  is  admissible,  why  not  any  Solanum  ? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  berried  plants,  including 
various  forms  of  the  Capsicum  and  allied  subjects, 
would  be  much  more  attractive  than  the  round- 
berried  hybrid  Solanums,  as  they  are  termed, 
espeoially  when  they  possess  the  common  fault  of 
hiding  their  fruit  amid  their  foliage.  What  do 
others  think  ?— R.  Dean. 

The    Hupst    and   Son    Musical 

Society. — A  most  successful  ladies*  evening 
concert  was  given  by  this  society  on  the  18ch  inst. 
in  the  Throne  Room,  Holborn  Restaurant.  It  is  a 
society  formed  of  those  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Son  of  Houndsditch,  and  the  conductor 
is  one  of  the  partners — Mr.  E.  Sherwood,  son  of 
the  president,  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood.  The  pro- 
gramme was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  orchestra 
played  with  refinement  several  selections  from 
famous  works.  "  Elffar*s  Pomp  and  Circumstance  " 
was  delightfully  rendered,  and  **  Berceuse,"  by  Mr. 
£.  Sherwood,  was  full  of  beautiful  passages.  The 
soloists,  we  believe,  were  for  the  most  part  pro- 
fessionals, but  the  orchestra  was  excellent.  We 
know  nothing  more  likely  to  encourage  a  sense  of 
honour  and  good  feelins  amonfi  men  in  business 
than  such  societies  as  tnis,  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Sherwood  heartily  on  his  successful  leadership. 
A  donation  was  given  to  the  Gardeners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  of  which  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
the  treasurer,  gave  a  brief  account,  urging  its 
flTpat  claims  on  the  charitable.  Mr.  F.  A. 
Washington  is  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  musical 
society. 

Sutton's  Every  Day  Cucumbep,— 

Those  who  require  Cucumbers  all  the  year  round 
will  not  be  disappointed  if  they  srow  this  variety. 
It  is  excellent  for  the  winter,  and  though  the  fruits 
are  large,  we  usually  cut  them  when  about 
12  inches  long,  and  by  so  doing  there  is  less  strain 
upon  the  plants.  Under  any  conditions  winter 
Cucumbers  are  not  of  easy  culture,  but  much 
depends  upon  the  variety.  Every  Day  has  an 
excellent  constitution.  The  growths  made  now 
are  short- join  ted,  the  foliage  of  good  substance, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  no  lack  of  fruit ; 
indeed,  too  many,  as  thinning  must  be  resorted  to. 
It  is  surprising  in  gardens  how  many  grow  a 
certain  vari<9ty  for  years  without  a  change,  and  by 
so  doing  get  splendid  crops.  For  early  spring  or 
late  autumn  and  vnnter  supplier  I  prefer  a  medium 
grower  such  as  Every  Day.  Even  at  this  season 
the  fruits  are  handsome.  They  are  almost  smooth, 
and  have  scarcely  any  neck,  being  deep  green  in 
colour,  and,  what  is  most  important,  the  quality 
is  excellent,  and  the  fruits  keep  for  some  time  if 
placed  in  a  cool  place  and  the  stalk  ends  in  water. 
-G.  W. 

Chrysanthemum    Bronze     Soleil 

d'Octobre.— The  note  "  E.  J."  respecting  this 
variety  in  The  Gahden  of  the  14ih  inst.  was 
speoially  interesting  to  me,  as  I  had  recently 
visited  the  market  garden  in  which  the  plant  had 
sported,  and  in  which  the  sport  was  fixed.  From 
the  first  time  the  sport  came  into  notice  I  felt 
it  was  altogether  a  misnomer  to  give  it  the 
descriptive  name  of  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre.  On 
the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  the  nursery  of  Messrs. 
G.  Prickett  and  sons,  at  Enfield  Highi^ay,  there 
were  in  full  blossom  some  4,000  plants  of  the  yellow 
Soleil  d'Octobre,  and  5,000  of  the  so-called  Bronze 
Soleil  d*Octobre.  The  plants  were  not  lifted  from 
he  open  as  were  those  to  which  "  £.  J."  refers, 


but  they  were  all  growinj  in  pots,  and  had  been  all 
through  the  summer.  The  plants  sufficed  to  fill 
several  houses,  and  the  contrast  was  most  striking. 
First  a  house  of  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  parent 
variety  was  met  with,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a 
similar  house  filled  with  the  so-called  bronze  sport.. 
The  contrast  was  so  striking  that  one  colour 
enhanced  the  value  of  the  other.  I  can  only 
imagine  that  "  E.  J."  has  not  become  possessed  of 
the  true  stock  of  this  really  pretty  sport,  as  I 
know  he  is  too  eood  a  grower  to  fail  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant.  During  October  and  early 
November  the  florists'  windows  throughout  London 
are  frequently  full  of  the  two  sorts  side  by  side,  and 
in  BO  doing  add  attractiveness  to  their  exhibitions. 
— D.  B.  Crane. 
Professor  C.  S,  Sareent.  who  is  makine 

a  tour  round  the  world  on  oehalt  of  the  Arnola 
arboretum,  was  last  heard  from  at  Moscow.  It  is 
expected  he  will  return  by  way  of  Honkong,  East 
Indies,  and  San  Francisco,  arriving  probably  in 
December. 

The  spread  of  Black  Currant  bud 

ntlte. — This  terrible  pest  continues  to  spread,  no 
remedy  is  forthcoming,  and  in  the  fruit-growing 
districts  of  Kent  hundreds  of  bushes  have  this 
season  again  been  consigned  to  the  flames.  The 
growers  now  who  have  absolutely  clean  stocks  are 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  at  the  rate 
in  which  the  pest  is  spreading  it  almost  seems  as 
though  the  commercial  culture  of  Black  Currants 
is  to  DC  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  failure  of  Black  Currants  through 
the  bud  mite  pest  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
that  have  fallen  on  market  fruit  growers,  and 
naturally  they  are  reluctant  to  give  up  a  crop  the 
fruit  of  which  realised  this  season  as  much  as  25s. 
a  bushel  in  the  wholesale  market.  If  any  indi- 
vidual could  introduce  an  efiective  and  practical 
remedy  he  would  win  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the 
fruit-growing  community. — H. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Cranston. 

This  new  Chrysanthemum,  which  was  awarded  the 
medal  for  the  best  new  Chrysanthemum  not  in 
commerce  and  a  special  award  of  merit  at  the  show 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  on  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  inst.,  promises  to  be  of  special 
excellence.  No  one  who  saw  the  fine  bloom  staged 
by  the  fortunate  raiser,  Mr.  R.  W.  E.  Murray, 
Blackford  House,  Edinburgh,  will  be  disposed  to 
dispute  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it  by  such  an 
acute  and  experienced  judge  as  Mr.  E.  Molyneux. 
[t  is  a  sport  from  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  has  good  size 
and  substance,  with  broad  drooping  petals  of  a 
charming  blush  colour.  I  believe  that  several 
offers  were  made  for  it,  but  that  the  stock  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  of  Exmouth  for 
£40.  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  one  of  the  most  devoted 
amateur  gardeners  in  or  about  Edinburgh,  has  been 
very  fortunate  in  securing  such  a  fine  sport.  The 
flower  is  named  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Provost  Sir  Robert  Cranston,  who 
opened  the  show.  — S.  A. 

IVlnter  foliasre  for  decorations,— 

The  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  foliage  material 
that  can  be  used  for  domestic  or  similar  form  of 
winter  decoration  is  great,  and  the  energies  of 
growers  in  many  directions  are  devoted  to  supply- 
ing what  the  public  need.  Amongst  other  things 
so  utilised  are  young  branches  of  American  Oaks. 
These  are  of  a  fine  rich  colour,  and  if  cut  just  as 
the  colouring  is  at  its  best  it  holds  on  to  the  wood 
for  some  time.  The  method  of  culture  seems  to  be 
that  which  Mr.  E.  Beckett  adopts  at  Aldenham 
House,  with  such  good  effect  with  Willows,  Dog- 
woods, Sumachs,  and  similar  things.  They  are 
planted  rather  close,  then  cut  hard  down  each 
winter  when  the  growths  are  some  3  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height  and  carrying  rich  leafage.  The  soil 
should  have  been  originally  well  prepared  and 
manured,  and  after  growth  has  become  strong  a 
top-dressing  of  short  manure  should  be  given  to  the 
stocks  each  year.  Great  quantities  of  this  material 
are  grown  for  market.  It  would  well  repay  any 
gardener  to  plant  up  and  treat  several  things  in 
this  way  for  decoration. — A.  D. 

The  ravafires  of  the  Celery  fly.— This 

season  Celery  plants  have  been  badly  attacked  by 
the  leaf  miner,  or  Celery  fly,  and  though  every 


precaution  was  taken  in  the  early  stsges  of  the 
attack  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  its  prognB8,tft| 
the  plants  are  in  many  gardens  worthless.   In  ms 
own  case  the  white  varieties  of  Celery  are  von. 
than  the  red,  and  the  earlier  sorts  have  so&nd 
most  severely ;  indeed,  in  many  instancei  they  m 
mere  leaf-stalks  without  a  vestige  of  green  leaL  It 
would  be  interesting  if  readers  of  Ths  Gakdd 
would  offer  any  advice  as  to  the  destmciioDof  the 
pest  other  than  by  removal  of  infested  foliage.  I 
have  tried  various  insecticides,  soot,  and  other 
compounds,  but  they  are  of  little  use ;  they  hn 
been  in  past  years,  but  not  so  on  this  occaaion,  u 
the  pest  increased    so    quickly.      Doubtlen  tb 
attack  is  owing  to  the  low  temperature  and  super- 
abundant moisture.     So  far  this  season  we  have 
tried  all  well-known  remedies,  even  using  quick- 
lime,  but  unless  the  leaf  was  killed  the  fly  wu  not 
injured  in  the  least,  or   it  reappears  apoo  the 
younger  growths  the  next  day.— 6.  W.  S. 

Apple    Lane's    Prince    Albert  in 

1903. — It  was  most  interesting  to  read  the  notei 
from  Berkhamsted  on  page  322,  and  certaiolj 
Messrs.  Lane  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  iheir 
introduction.  My  note,  however,  more  oonceni 
the  crop  this  season.  With  us  it  was  one  oat  of 
about  half  a  dozen  that  cropped  at  all,  and  tidi 
proves  its  value  more  than  ever.  Doublless  in  t 
great  measure  its  cropping  qualities  are  due  toiti 
late  blossoming.  It  is  one  of  the  latest  in  Uiii 
respect,  and  if  the  fruits  are  left  on  the  trees  u 
late  as  possible  there  is  no  diflicnity  >n  Veepiog 
them  sound  well  into  the  sprine.  As  a>^  m  iteori 
Apple  I  know  none  better,  and  those  \  hr  ca&Dot 
grow  many  sorts  will  not  find  the  above  uil  then, 
and  in  addition  it  does  so  well  grown  as  a  dwarf  or 
standard.  It  crops  very  freely  in  a  young  state, 
which  some  of  our  best  kinds  do  not,  soch  ii  the 
Blenheim  and  others.  When  kept  Prince  Albert i 
not  a  bad  dessert  Apple,  and  grown  on  W  i 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  it  produces  kige 
fruits. — G.  Wythks. 
Chrysanthemums     at     Finsbory 

Park*— The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  at  thu 
well-known  North  London  public  resort  isoneoi 
exceptional  quality,  and  we  never  remember 
seeing  the  collection,  as  a  whole,  in  better  ooodi- 
tion.  No  less  than  4,000  planto  in  about  206 
varieties  are  srown  here,  and  on  the  occasion  ot 
our  visit  the  blooms  were  at  their  best  Uolib 
many  other  public  displays,  the  Finsbury  colle^ 
tion  is  of  a  most  representative  character.  TU 
plants  are  not  confined  simply  to  Japanese  aod 
incurved  sorts,  but  there  are  large  •  flowered 
Anemones,  Japanese  Anemones,  reflezM,  Pompaa, 
Pompon  Anemones,  and  many  charming  single' 
flowered  sorts,  each  type  of  which  adds  beaotj 
to  the  display,  and  is  interesting  to  the  visiun 
The  plants  were  grouped  in  one  long  undalatiss 
bank,  arranged  with  considerable  skill  aod  tail, 
so  that  the  nowers  of  the  di£ferent  types  oootrsitsd 
pleasingly  one  with  the  other,  thus  making  a  flonl 
picture  long  to  be  remembered.  Both  new  and  oJd 
sorts  were  in  evidence,  and  this  served  to  ilioi- 
trate  the  great  advance  that  is  being  made  eack 
season.  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due  for  the 
grand  display  made  by  the  large  •  floweied 
Anemones  and  Japanese  Anemoces;  they  wen 
superb,  the  blooms  in  a  great  many  iDStaoccs 
being  equal  to  what  is  usimlly  met  wirh  at  t^ 
leading  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions.  We  refer  to 
Deserter,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Le  Chalonaia,  3(a 
Judge  Benedict,  M.  Chas.  Lobocqz,  and  Mi* 
Margaret,  each  of  which  were  floweriog  freelr. 
The  single-flowered  sorts  were  extremely  pleaoQl 
and  interesting,  ffood  plants,  of  freely-floversi 
varieties,  being  dotted  here  and  there  in  tbe 
group,  with  a  front  edging  of  some  of  the  dwarfa 
sorts,  which  gave  a  delightful  finish  to  ^ 
arrangement.  Ladysmith,  a  dwarf,  ros»pio^ 
single,  is  prodigal  in  its  display,  and  other 
interesting  plants  were  Edith  Pagram,  E«i& 
Cameron,  and  Annie  Tweed.  Numerous  plants  of 
decorative  Japanese  sorts  made  an  excellent  back- 
ground, and  the  iron  supports  to  the  gb* 
structure  were  also  covered  by  them.  The  man 
conspicuous  varieties  were  Lile  dee  Piaisedi 
Margot,  M.  Chas.  Hubert,  Lady  Selbome»  Jsbm 
Salter,  and  Alex.  Dufour.— D.  B.  C. 
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The  National  AmateupQapdenePs' 

AoSOOiatlon.  —  The  annoal  dinner  will  take 
olAoe  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant  on  Tuesday, 
December  8.  The  prioe  of  the  tickete  will  be  58. 
Mchf  as  before.  The  president  of  the  association 
rill  be  in  the  chair,  and  a  musical  entertainment 
rill  be  organised  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbs.  The 
lecretary  is  Mr.  F.  Finch,  117,  Embleton  Road, 
Lewiehdro,  S.£. 

Dundee  Hoptloultupal  Assoola- 

Qon.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association, 
held  on  the  3rd  inst.,  was  a  well-attended  one, 
lod  the  lecture  was  listened  to  with  great  apprecia- 
ion.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  James  Gneve,  of 
IfeBsra.  James  Grieve  and  Soiis,  Edinburgh,  who 
jftve  a  most  intereBtiug  address  on  **  Florists' 
howers."  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  few  are 
wtter  qualified  to  speak,  and  Mr.  Grieve  treated  it 
nhie  usual  able  and  racy  manner.  He  was  heartily 
liauked,  and  the  discussion  was  very  oompli- 
neotary  and  valuable. — S. 

Cattleyas  at  the  Wappen  House, 

StanmOPe*— Cattle vas  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
1  J.  Ellis  at  this  well-known  establishment  are 
ioing  remarkably  well,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a 
noent  visit  a  large  number  of  plants  were  in  the 
sink  of  condition.  A  group  of  Cattleya  labiata 
iru  attractively  set  up.  Many  varieties  were 
spreeented,  which  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of 
nod  culture.  Interspersed  here  and  there  among 
ae  plants  of  C.  labiata  were  those  of  0.  aurea. 
[be  oDDtrast  was  distinctly  pleasing.  Orchids 
{norally  are  well  grown  here.  Many  improve- 
neoto  are  being  made  in  the  glass  houses. — D.  B.  C. 

Saxlfpafira  Foptunel.  —  One  was  inte- 
wted  in  the  recent  notes  on  this  Rockfoil  by  Mr. 
knag  and  Mr.  Weaver,  and  a  few  more  notes  of 
nmparative  experience  may  be  of  value.  By 
DTering  overhead  with  a  sheet  of  slass  I  have 
tept  8.  Fortune!  on  the  open  rockery  for  a  number 
tf  years,  but  I  should  not  consider  it  a  truly  hardy 
ikni  in  ordinary  winters  without  protection.  Like 
iiaoy  other  things,  much  rain  in  winter  and  heavy 
ills  of  sleet  are  very  injurious  to  it. — S.  Abkott, 
hnethom,  by  Dumfrie9,  N.  B. 

Trials  at  Wlsley,  1904.—"  Cauliflowers, 
3uTot8,  half  ounce  of  seed  ;  new  Peas  (edible), 
nlf  pint  of  each  ;  new  Potatoes,  twenty  tubers  of 
■eh;  new  Cactus  and  Pompon  Ddhlias,  two 
iIsdU  of  each;  Tea  and  Hj^brid  Tea  Roses, 
nro  plants  of  each  ;  Violas,  six  plants  of  each. 
Ul  the  above  (except  Roses)  should  be  sent 
More  March  1,  1904,  by  parcel  poet,  addressed  : 
l^rintendent,  Royal  Horticultural  Sixsiety's 
Oadens,  Wisley,  Ripley,  Surrey.  Anyone  willing 
to  lend  Roses  should  write  beforehand  for  instruo- 
tioDB  as  to  how  best  to  send  them."  We  take  this 
loffl  the  society's  Journal  just  published.  No  time 
MM  been  lost  in  beginning  the  valuable  trials  in  the 
lew  garden.  There  can  be  no  complaints  now  of 
labnrban  disadvantages. 

Notes  fpom  a  Queensland  ^apden. 

AAagust  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  tropical 
(arden  was  a  brilliant  Bougainvillea  climbing  up  a 
ligh  fence,  and  next  to  it  a  great  many  blooms  of 
h»  iky  blue  Ipomoeii  coerulea,  which  seeds  itself 
lere.  'Bignonia  venusta  is  loaded  with  its  clusters 
i  orange  bells.  A  bush  of  the  Brazilian  Cherry 
Bagenia  uniflora)  scents  the  whole  garden  in  the 
(veniogs,  and  reminds  one  of  other  Eugenias  that 
ihrive  so  well  in  Cornwall.  A  large  clump  of  fine 
Pnogipanni  trees  (Plumeria)  ought  to  be  in  full 
)low  by  October.  The  Imlia  -  rubber  Vine 
Cryptostegia  grand  iflora)  is  certainly,  if  a  good 
lervant,  a  bad  master.  Brought  up  from  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Brisbane  sixteen  years  ago,  it 
liss  survived  the  worst  drought  ever  known  out 
bere,  and  thrives  in  the  eye  of  the  wind  in  a  high 
ipot  swept  by  sea  breezes.  The  blue  Pea  (Clitoria 
Trmatea)  also  has  cometostay,  and  has  to  be  perpetu- 
tllv  kept  in  check.  Three  cUret-ooloured  flowering 
AUamandihS  make  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  yellow 
Teooma  which  grows  as  a  hedge  round  the  garden. 
Lsgerstrcemia  indica  is  just  coming  into  bloom, 
some  10  feet  high,  and  are  well-grown  bushes. 
Quisqnahs  indica  divides  another  high  fence  with  a 
"SiDpsot  Bougainvillea  covered  with  violet  flowers. 
An  Autigouom  has  thrown  up  five  or  six  shoots, 
bat  W    a    struggle    for    existence.      Dombeya 


Mastersii  is  the  most  successtul  shrub  in  this 
garden  ;  its  heads  of  white  flowers  are  rather  like 
viburnum  plicatum,  but  the  leaf  shows  distinctly 
the  mallow  order,  and  the  perfume  of  the  bloom  is 
very  strong.  The  yellow- flowering  Allamanda 
has  just  opened  its  flower- buds,  and  so  has 
Bignonia  tweediana  on  the  fence.  A  Plumbago  is 
doing  badly;  Bignonia  tweediana  spreads  itself 
quickly.  The  Bauhinias  lasted  a  very  short  time 
in  bloom.  Hoya  austral  is,  Ipomcea  palmata,  and 
Passiflora  Banksii  are  particularly  bright  in  ihe 
scrub  near  here,  while  Libertia  paniculata  thrives 
in  the  rocky  ground.  The  Li-Li  tree  Orchid 
(Dandrobium  canalicu latum)  is  abundant  just  now, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  Our  one 
Bamboo  (Bambusa  vulgaris  it  is  supposed  to  be) 
has  grown  well ;  a  cane  cut  down  ana  measured  for 
me  was  75  feet  long.  The  scarlet  Pomegranates 
make  a  very  bright  spot  in  the  garden. — C.  R. 

Pepslan  Cyclamens  at  thelVappen 

House,  StanmOPe.  —  Rarely  have  these 
winter-flowering  plants  been  seen  in  such  good 
condition  as  the^  are  here.  They  are  exceptionally 
fine,  and  bear  in  profusion  large  and  handsome 
flowers  of  good  substance,  and  each  one  is  borne 
on  a  stout,  erect  footstalk.  The  plants  are 
freely  used  for  decorations,  and  the  flowers 
are  in  constant  demand.  There  are  three  or 
four  batches,  one  now  at  its  best,  another  large 
group  to  succeed  this,  and  still  another  to  follow 
the  last  mentioned,  and  numerous  pans  of  seedlings 
coming  on  apace.  In  this  way  the  display  is 
maintained  over  a  long  period. — D.  B.  C. 

SeneoiO  puloheP.—This  Senecio  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  colour  of  all  flowering  plants  in  the 
hard^  plant  garden  iu  autumn,  yet  in  spite  of 
this  it  is  rarely  seen,  and  then  only  in  single 
nlants,  so  far  as  the  private  garden  is  concerned, 
rfow  and  then  some  hardv  plant  nursery  provides 
a  rich  display  of  it,  and  whenever  or  wherever  it  is 
seen  in  quantity  in  flower  the  general  effect  is 
excellent.  There  is  usually  little  trouble  in  flower- 
ing the  plant  in  the  first  year  from  the  specimens 
sent  and  from  the  nurseries,  but  after  this  time  a 
certain  degree  of  watchfulness  is  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  good  flowering  stock.  The  best  way  to  ensure 
this  is  to  increase  the  species  by  means  of  root 
cuttings.  Such  cuttings  may  be  inserted  during 
winter,  preferably  December  or  January,  so  that 
by  breaking  early  into  growth  the  offspring  may 
be  potted  early,  and,  given  treatment  similar  to 
young  seedling  plants,  be  fit  to  plant  in  the  open  in 
May  or  June  ensuing.  This  rapid  progress  is  only 
possible  where  an  early  start  is  made.  At  the 
same  time  any  plants  of  fair  size  bedded  out  by  the 
end  of  July  would  give  fine  flowering  plants  for  a 
year  later.  Flowering  at  any  time  depends  on  a 
good  crown  development  in  the  previous  year.  By 
raising  a  few  plants  periodioai^^  in  this  wav  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  regular  supply  of  this 
unique  flower  each  year. — E.  H.  J. 

Notes  from  a  Yopkshlpe  srapden.— 

December  is  upon  us,  and  the  borders  are 
stripped  of  their  summer  glory.  They  look  clean 
and  tidy,  and  the  soil  awaits  the  invigorating  and 
cleansing  effects  of  winter  winds  and  frosts.  The 
Cocoanut  is  hung  in  the  window  for  the  tits,  and 
within  an  hour  was  visited  by  a  blue- tit,  as  though 
our  feathered  friends  had  been  waiting  ever  since 
ihe  last  was  taken  down  in  the  spring.  Next  day 
the  great  tit  came,  and  now  we  have  both  birds 
constantly.  When  the  frost  comes  they  will  find 
a  second  Cocoanut  and  a  string  of  Brazil  Nuts 
hung  horizontally  across  the  window.  These 
latter  are  considered  a  greater  delicacy  by  our  tit 
friends  than  the  Cocoanut,  and  it  is  very  pretty  to 
see  the  tiny  birds  swinging  on  them.  We  are  not 
favoured  with  the  visits  of  coal-tits  or  long-tailed 
tits  here.  Taking  stock  of  the  successes  and 
failures  of  the  late  deplorably  wet  summer,  we 
have  to  remember  with  pleasure  a  long  succession 
of  Roses,  with  practically  no  close  time,  though, 
of  course,  with  a  large  quantity  of  poor  blooms  and 
hundreds  of  sodden  buds  that  never  came  out. 
8 till,  there  has  been  a  constant  supply  for  the 
bowls,  the  Hybrid  Teas  still  contributing  a  few 
small-sized  blooms  for  table  decoration.  Lilies 
have  been  almost  a  total  failure.  L.  candidum 
supplied  not  one-tenth  of  the  usual  spikes  of  bloom, 


L.  testaceum  none  at  all,  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei  a 
very  poor  lot,  L.  umbellatum  not  up  to  the 
average,  and  the  only  success  was  L.  tigrinum 
splendens,  which  has  given  a  fine  lot  of  spikes. 
This  latter  is  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a 
hardy  Lilium.  Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Geums, 
Rudbeckias,  Galegas,  Anemone  japonica,  Holly- 
hocks, Heleniums,  Veronicas,  and  many  other 
herbaceous  plants  have  been  very  free- blooming. 
Phloxes  have,  of  course,  revelled  in  the  wet 
season.  The  rock  plants  have  also  been  well  up  to 
the  average  in  flowering,  and  have  mostly  made 
excellent  growth.  Bees  and  butterflies  have  been 
comparatively  scarce.  The  Red  Admirals,  instead 
of  alighting  half-a-dozen  at  once  on  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  have  been  practically  strangers  to  the 
garden.  Tree  Pseonies  were  cut  down  by  late 
trosts  (we  had  2"=*  of  frost  on  June  21),  and  herba- 
ceous Pffionies  made  only  a  poor  show  of  bloom, 
and  have  entirely  failed  to  give  their  usually 
beautiful  autumn  tints,  the  foliage  having  shrivelled 
up  in  the  grip  of  the  wind  and  the  wet  cold  days 
so  frequent  this  year.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
always  some  compensating  feature  in  a  garden, 
and  there  have  been  many  days  when  one  could 
enjoy  the  flowers. — W.  Jbspsb. 
New  Apple  Nopfolk  Beauty.— To  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Mr.  Allan  sent  his  new  Apple,  and  the  fruits  staged 
were  splendid  examples,  especially  when  the  adverse 
season  is  taken  into  account.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  asking  how  this  new  Apple  had 
cropped  this  year.  Certainly  the  fruits  that  were 
exhibited  showed  no  lack  of  size  or  want  of  colour, 
and  if  I  mistake  not  there  was  also  an  exhibit  on 
the  same  date  at  the  large  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  so 
that  it  appears  to  crop  well  It  should  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  mid-season  culinary  fruit  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  variety  in  question  has  received 
the  highest  awards,  and  should  make  a  valuable 
exhibition  truit,  both  for  its  size  and  colour,  as  it 
closely  resembles  the  well-known  Warner's  King. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  trees  it  crops  as  well 
in  a  young  state,  but,  of  course,  it  is  full  early  to 
note  cropping  with  very  small  trees.  As  regards 
the  quality  there  is  no  difficulty,  it  is  a  splendid 
cooker  and  much  liked,  the  lars^e  golden  fruits 
taking  the  eye  at  once,  and  its  beautiful  shape  adds 
to  its  value.  Mr.  Allan  describes  it  as  a  cross 
between  Waltham  Abbey  and  Warner's  King,  both 
splendid  kitchen  Apples,  and  though  with  me 
Waltham  Abbey  is  a  shy  cropper,  this  is  not  so 
with  Warner's  King,  which  is  the  reverse.— 
G.  Wythbs.  [We  saw  this  Apple  at  Gunton 
recently  ;  it  is  a  splendid  addition  to  our  cooking 
Apples,  and  should  become  popular.  It  bears 
freely.— En.  J 

A  note  fPom  Teppegrles,  N,B,— The 

gardens  at  Terregles,  Dumfries,  are  among  the  best 
appointed  of  their  size  in  the  district,  and  a  too 
hurried  run  through  the  glass  department  was  of 
much  interest  to  a  flower  lover  in  the  second  week 
of  November.  Chrysanthemums  are  extensively 
grown,  but  the  time  of  the  grower  is  not  monopo- 
lised in  the  cultivation  of  large  blooms  alone.  Mr. 
John  Mackinnon,  Mr.  Galbraith's  gardener,  usee 
the  smaller  flowers  largely  for  decorations,  and 
seldom  does  one  come  across  so  many  plants  of 
single  Chrysanthemums  in  a  private  garden.  Mary 
Anderson,  Miss  Rose,  and  Amy  Holden  are  the 
three  most  largely  used,  but  a  number  of  others 
are  grown  as  welL  Such  varieties  as  La  Tiiom- 
phante  (in  three  varieties),  Ryecroft  Glory,  Sieur 
Melanie,  the  old  Elaine,  and  the  bright  Garnet  are 
found  very  useful,  and  are  extensively  cultivated. 
For  large  blooms  a  number  are  grown  aUu,  and 
these  were  generally  exceedingly  fine.  Hairy 
Wonder  was  better  than  is  usually  seen.  Lady 
Roberts,  Charles  Longley,  Godfrey's  King,  God- 
frey's Masterpiece,  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Nellie 
Perkins,  Eva  Kuowles,  Mrs.  H.  Weekes,  Nellie 
Pockett,  Guy  Hamilton,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  Pride  of  Madford,  Lord  Ludlow,  N.  C.  S. 
Jubilee,  and  Oceania  were  all  of  exceptional 
quality.  There  are  generally  about  1,(X)0  Chry- 
santhemums of  all  kinds  grown  at  Terregles.  One 
side  of  a  large  house  was  nearly  filled  with  plants 
of  one  of  the  best  strains  of  Primula  oboonica  I 
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have  ever  met  with.  The  plants  were  not  yet  at 
their  full  size,  but  the  range  of  colour  and  the 
form  of  the  flowers  left  little  to  be  desired. 
Cyclamens  and  zonal  Pelargoniums  were  also  very 
fine,  and  a  larse  number  of  Chinese  Primulas  of 
Sutton's  splenaid  strain  were  charmins  in  their 
own  way.  Forced  plants  were  doing  well,  such  as 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Paper  White  i^arcissi,  and 
early  Roman  Hyacinths  being  very  fine.  The 
conservatory  was  bright  with  a  nice  and  varied  lot 
of  flowering  and  foliage  plants.  Of  the  former  a 
fine  Bougainvillea  at  one  end,  and  Chrysanthemums, 
Primulas,  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  and  Cytisuses 
were  among  the  most  noteworthy,  while  Bamboos, 
Phormiums,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas  were  the  leading 
thines  among  foliage  plants.  The  stove  plants  are 
mostly  of  suitable  size  for  the  table,  and  remarkably 
clean  and  healthy.  Ferns  were  very  good  in  the 
fernery,  and  Asparagus  Sprengeri  and  others  much 
grown  for  cutting.  Among  other  things  observed 
was  a  Stepbanotis  in  fruit,  not  a  rare  but  an 
unoommon  thing  to  see.  A  glance  at  the  frames 
showed  an  ample  supply  of  other  things  ready  to 
take  into  the  houses  in  due  course,  and  everything 
bore  the  impress  of  the  good  cultivation  required 
in  such  an  establishment  as  this,  where  a  supply  of 
flowers,  &c,  is  required  all  the  year  round.— S.  A. 
SohlZOStyliS  COOOinea.— After  a  year  of 
extreme  heat  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  remark 
that  rare  trees  and  shrubs  flower  with  greater  free- 
dom. So  far,  however,  the  same  lesson  does  not 
appear  in  respect  to  the  rainy  season  of  1903.  That 
the  weather  has  suited  many  things  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  I  consider  the  above  a  somewhat  notable 
instance  of  this.  Calling  recently  at  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  I  noted 
a  large  bed  of  the  plant  with  flowers  of  remarkable 
colour.  At  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  the 
group  gave  a  wonderfully  vivid  display  of  crimson- 
scarlet,  and  the  leafage  was  not  marred  at  the 
extremity  as  is  usual.  On  light  and  warm  soils  the 
brown  leaf  tips  destroy  much  of  the  fine  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and,  indeed,  when  the  leaves  are  so 
marked  the  flowers  rarely,  if  ever,  attain  their 
best  colouring.  All  this  would  appear  to  suggest 
that  the  plant  is  moisture-loving,  yet  possibly  the 
more  uniiormly  cool  conditions  may  have  to  a  large 
extent  assisted  in  improving  the  colour  generally. 
It  is  well  known  to  hardy  plant  growers  that  the 
finest  ppikes  are  produced  in  the  more  holding  soils, 
and  this,  doubtless,  in  some  degree,  assisted  by 
the  long-continued  moisture  of  the  year,  may  chit* fly 
be  responsible  for  the  brilliant  colour  effect  I  have 
stated  above,  one  wishing  it  were  as  good  each 
year.— E.  J. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSE  MME.  ISAAC  PEREIRE. 
I  WAS  greatly  pleased  to  find  **S.  A."  (pase  336) 
recommending  this  useful  Bourbon  Rose.  I  have 
grown  it  for  years,  and  find  it  one  of  the  best  of 
our  garden  Roses.  Visiting  the  gardens  of  Sir  R. 
Tyrwhitt-Wilson,  Stanley,  Bridgnorth,  a  short 
time  since,  I  found  it  growing  there  luxuriantly  and 
covered  with  its  large,  sweet-scented  blossoms. 
The  soil  there  is  light,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  but 
the  present  eeason  just  suited  it.  I  grow  it  here 
in  Norfolk  against  a  wall  facing  east ;  it  does 
admirably.  The  soil  is  of  a  loamy  nature,  just 
suitable  for  strong-growing  Roses.  It  also  does 
well  with  me  as  a  standard,  and  this  year  proved 
one  of  the  best  features  in  the  Rose  garden.  It 
also  does  well  on  its  own  roots ;  in  fact,  I  think 
this  is  the  best  way  to  grow  it.  The  flowers  this 
summer  have  been  unusually  fine,  and  I  have  now 
(the  15th  inst.)  several  blooms  of  splendid  colour 
and  size.  T.  B.  Field. 

AahtoelUhorpe  Gardens,  near  Norwich. 


EOSES  WITH  PERSISTENT  FOLIAGE. 

SOME  varieties  of  Roses,  more  especially 
among  the  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid 
Teas,  have  green  leaves  even  in 
November,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
most  valuable  as  decorative  shrubs, 
apart  from  their  floral  beauty.  Perhaps 
this  is  more  noticeable  among  newer  varieties  and 
hybrids.  For  instance,  the  charming  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari  is  covered  now  with  a  wealth  of 
glossy  leaves  that  are  quite  as  handsome  as  many 
an  evergreen  shrub.  Another  variety.  Dr.  Felix 
Quyon,  is  also  quite  conspicuous  in  this  direction. 
I  freely  admit  tnis  is  an  exceptional  autumn,  and 
in  all  my  experience  I  do  not  remember  when  such 
a  wealth  of  flowers  could  be  cut  in  November. 
But  even  allowing  for  this,  there  are  many  beautiful 
sorts  with  branches  that  are  nearly  bare  of  foliage, 
and  those  that  are  the  exact  opposite  to  this  are 
quite  conspicuous  just  now.  besides  the  «orts 
named,  particularly  good  are  the  following  :  Marie 
d'Orleaos,  Gitbs  an  Teplitz,  Grsce  Darling, 
Caroline  Testout,  Admiral  Dewey,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Enchantress,  Edmond  Desha} es.  La  Tosca,  Mme. 
C.  P.  Strasfheim,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting,  and 
Corallina.  Grouping  such  together  would  not  be 
a  bad  plan,  as  our  collection  of  hardy -flowering 
shrubs  of  an  almost  evergreen  character  is  not  too 
large.  P. 


JOTTINGS  ABOUT   ROSES. 

{Continued  from  page  S56.) 

Anothkr  reason  is  that  it  does  away  with  the 
custom  of  digging  amongst  the  plants,  which  to  me 
is  just  as  barbarous  as  digging  amongst  groups  of 
hardy  shrubs.  In  either  case  it  does  untold 
damage  to  those  best  of  all  roots,  surface  ones.  If 
we  want,  however,  to  carry  out  this  system  of 
mulching  beds,  which  are  carpeted  with  one  or 
other  of  the  dwarf-growing  plants  just  recom- 
mended, we  must  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  we 
must  lift  all  the  carpeting  plants,  put  on  the  mulch, 
cover  this  with  a  light  dressing  of  soil,  and  then  put 
back  the  plants,  or  else  we  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  mulching  altogether,  and  rely  upon  liquid 
manure  alone.  After  careful  trial  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  method  is  to  combine 
the  two,  that  is,  to  lift  the  plants  used  for  carpeting 
once  in  every  two  or  three  years  in  order  to  give  a 
mulch,  as  well  as  to  freshen  up  the  surface  soil. 
For  the  rest  of  the  time  liquid  manure  should  be 
used.  Of  course  the  system  of  carpeting  Rose-beds 
with  other  flowers  has  its  disadvantages,  but  these 
are  not  serious.  For  one  thing  it  prevents  the  use 
of  the  hoe,  but  in  permanent  bids,  which  are  often 
placed  in  conspicuous  places,  such  as  on  lawns  in 
front  of  the  house,  our  one  aim  should  be  beauty 
and  repose,  and  this  can  never  be  gained  if  we  are 
constantly  hoeing  and  disturbing  the  beds.  Besides 
we  never  find  that  the  surface  soil  of  a  well-made 
bed  dries  or  cracks  when  carpeted  over  with  low 
growins  plants,  as  these  naturally  check  evapora- 
tion. Then  there  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  is  that  those  who  insist  upon 
mulching  their  beds  every  spring,  after  the  manner 
I  have  recommended,  can  use  half-hardy  plants, 
such  as  Polygonum  capitatum,  &o.  These  will  not 
require  to  be  planted  until  May  comes  round,  and 
BO  will  not  interfere  with  the  practir:e  of  mulching. 
I  think  I  have  explained,  without  being  incon- 
sistent, that  it  is  easy  to  adopt  the  system  of 
mulching  both  with  plants  as  well  as  with  manure, 
and  this  without  injury  either  to  the  carpeting 
plants  or  to  the  Roses  themselves,  and  I  will  there- 
fore next  turn  to  the  subject  of  protection,  which, 
confidering  the  unripeness  of  the  plants  this  season, 
is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

How  TO  Pbotkct. 
The  first  point  to  consider  is  that  of  earthing  up 
the  plants,  because  it  is  a  custom  which  has  become 
very  general,  and  I  am  going  to  refer  especially  to 
Tea  Roses  planted  in  groups  for  bedding.  Uulens 
they  are  particulsrly  vigorous  growers  they  will 
probably  be  planted  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  and 
the  beds  are  sure  to  be  full  of  roots,  many  of  them 
close  to  the  surface.  Even  if  the  surface  is  not 
carpeted  with  dwarf  plants  it  is  wrong  to  earth  up 
the  Roses  to  the  height  of  6  inches  with  the  actual 
soil  of  the  beds,  because  in  doing  so  we  are  bound 
to  disturb  the  roots.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
difliculty  I  have  tried  any  number  of  plans,  and 
now  give  the  results  of  my  experiments.  Provided 
the  l^ds  are  uncarpeted  there  is  nothing  to  surpans 
newly -fallen  Beech  or  Oak  leaves  hesped  up  all 
over  the  bed,  and  kept  in  position  by  surrounding 


it  with  galvanised  wire  netting  1  foot  in  \mAi 
This  may  be  painted  dull  green  in  colour,  udtL 
whole  arrangement  will  have  an  air  of  xmxam 
about  it  which  might  not  be  expected  by  tboie 
who  have  not  seen  it  carried  out.  It  ii  ilaon 
needless  to  add  that  this  forms  a  most  eftctifi 
protection. 

Or  another  plan,  though  much  mors  UbonoiL  k 
to  wheel  a  few  barrowloads  of  burnt  lefsMfau 
the  bonfire  heap  on  the  beds  and  then  to  mA^ 
with  this.  In  conjunction,  either  Brackoi,]^ 
or  branches  of  Yew  and  Laurel  may  bsMito 
protect  the  upper  parts  of  the  plants.  OiImit 
soils  this  burnt  refuse  will  prove  of  grvrti^Nto 
the  plants,  and  unless  the  beds  are  allies  |m 
high  there  will  be  no  need  to  take  it  avi^lk 
sprinff.  At  any  time  I  feel  sure  thatitlia^itt 
mistake  to  earth  up  Rosea  with  heavy  tcHmL 

If  the  beds  are  carpeted  with  plants  vUob  m 
are  anxious  not  to  disturb  we  must  adopt  ail^fe 
different  treatment.  After  trying  sevmivnil 
find  that  the  best  of  all  is  to  wrap  sntllMitf 
peat  or  turf  from  a  sandy  meadow  amadtti 
collars  of  the  Roses,  and  to  put  some  Bnefaokto 
their  heads.  This  never  seems  to  prove  detriiMli} 
to  the  carpet  of  plants  beneath.  Then  M^  d 
course,  a  number  of  hardy  Tea  and  HyM^ 
suitable  for  planting  close  to  the  windoMrfft 
house,  which  require  no  protection  at  all ;  ttilkk 
perhaps  as  well  that  in  such  positions  thi^A^ 
be  used  so  as  to  avoid  the  untidiness  freqprff 
caused  by  the  materials  employed  in  prolMli^. 
Marie  d'Orleans,  Grace  Darling,  Marjorie,  Quohi 
Testout,  La  France,  Augustine  Guinoissean,  Grm- 
herzogin  Victoria  Melita,  Viscountess  Folkeitooe, 
and  others  are  all  well  able  to  stand  froBt  vfaiek 
would  injure  more  delicate  Roses. 

Worcestershire.  Akthub  R.  Goodwdt. 


THE     INDOOR    GARDEN. 

TREE    CARNATIONS. 
Autumn  Propagation. 

IN  the  cultivation  of  the  Tree  or  psrpetod 
Carnation  there  is  no  phase  of  the  nibJKt 
so  important  and,  at  the  same  time,  m 
seasonable  as  autumn  propagatioo.  It  ii 
important  to  those  who  require  Urge  ap- 
plies of  choice  cut  flowers  during  the  sntmi 
months,  and  it  is  practically  the  ooly  wty  oj 
obtaioinff  large  bushes  that  will  give  plenty  of 
flowers  U>r  weeks  in  succession.  Not  a  few  of  th« 
who  grow  these  useful  flowers  consider  Jtson 
and  the  two  following  months  early  enoogfa  m 
covering  a  sufficiently  long  season  in  propsgaliqf 
to  ensure  a  lengthy  flowering  time.  It  it  qsk 
true  that  excellent  plants  may  be  grown  tnmh 
cuttinss  propa^ted  within  these  limita.  TU 
chief  drawback  is  that  they  do  not  yield  tbeoai 
early  harvest  of  flowers  as  those  propsgited 
earlier.  In  other  and  plainer  words  toe  uts0 
cuttings  have  obtained  so  good  a  lead  that  tkj 
are  not  readily,  if  ever,  overtaken.  It  it  oodff 
these  circumstances  that  the  grower  will  btvi  t9 
decide  what  season  the  flowers  will  be  of  tk 
greatest  value,  and  act  accordingly.  As  s  Htrd 
against  this,  however,  good  cuttings  ofteo  nrt 
more  freely  at  this  season  in  slight  warmth  ti« 
early  in  the  year.  This  is  due  to  the  coDipantif« 
firmneits  of  the  wood  composing  the  cattiogiU^ 
naturally  there  is  the  knowledge  that  ench  cotti^p 
as  now  exist  are  the  result  of  srowth  made  in  ^ 
open  air  during  the  past  weeks.  On  the  otkf 
hand,  such  material  as  may  be  available  in  JuaUJ 
or  thereabouts  is  the  result  of  growth  madednrinf 
the  shortest  days  of  the  whole  year.  Itii,ki*' 
ever,  quite  probable  that  the  latter  form  root  toi 
high  percentage.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  rooft 
iiglit  airy  houses,  and  abundant  ventilatioD.  K<f 
at  all  times,  however,  is  the  balance  in  farosr^ 
those  plants  grown  in  the  open  air.  For  tmhg» 
cuttings  as  are  now  procurable  a  mannre  bed,  ■ 
which  the  heat  is  just  dedinine,  and  with  not  iioi* 
as  a  maximum  than  60^,  is  well  suited.  TU  ^ 
tings  may  be  half  plunged  in  the  bed  in  p^ 
5  inches  across  and  inserted  in  abont  2  inehei  a 
pure  sand,  below  which  an  ample  diaioags  ■  P^ 
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rided.  Insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  the  sand. 
PV'hen  they  are  inserted  the  sand  should  be  quite 
tttarated  with  moisture.  It  is  most  important 
ihat  green  growins  cuttings  only  should  be  used, 
i*  those  of  a  wooay  nature  or  from  exhausted  or 
leglected  stock  are  almost  useless.  I  have  known 
nttiDgs  from  exhausted  stock  to  fail  entirely, 
rhereas,  had  the  plants  yielding  them  been  put 
mder  glass  a  month  before  the  cuttings  were 
eqaired,  the  result  would  have  been  difierent 
iCach  has  been  written  in  the  past  about  the  size 
li  the  cutting,  as  though  one  2^  inches  long  would 
root  and  none  other.  I  prefer  material  of  4  inches 
or  even  6  inches  Ions.  Most  important  of  all  is 
that  the  cutting  shouM  be  a  fresh  and  growing  one. 
Id  the  percentage  that  will  root  far  more  depends 
OD  thia — the  condition  of  the  cutting— than  its  size 
nd  all  the  soil  mixtures  put  tofrether.  This  and  a 
temperature  ranging  between  50^  and  60^  will  be 
bund  best.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN.: 


GRA.SS  PATH  BORDERS. 

SHOWN  in  the  illustration  is  an  ordinary 
grass  path  with  borders  (very  ordinary 
they  look,  I  fear)  in  my  garden,  a  few 
remarks  on  which  may  be  of  interest. 
First,  as  to  the  borders.  That  on  the 
left  of  the  picture  is  full  of  all  sorts 
of  shrubs  and  perennial  flowers,  with  some- 
what formal  lines  of  Roses^  Madonna  Lilies, 
Solomon's  Seal.  &c.,  a  detailed  description  of 
thia  would.  I  tnink,  be  wearisome  and  unpro- 
fitable. But  I  have  just  reorganised  the  nght 
hand  border,  removing  from  it  a  lot  of  rubbishy 
old  pyramid  Pear  and  Apple  trees,  widening  it 
considerably,  thoroughly  trenching  the  ground, 
and  replanting  on  a  colour  system  more  or  less 
original,  the  effect  of  which  I  am  longing  to 
contemplate  a  year  or  two  hence.  In  the  mean- 
time I  should  indeed  be  grateful  for  any  sug- 
gestions or  advice  as  to  suitable  plants  and 
shrubs  omitted,  or  undesirable  ones  included. 

I  think  I  used  to  dream  of  my  new  border 
before  I  actually  began  work  on  it,  for  many 
were  the  wonderful,  glorious,  and  superbly- 


coloured  shrubs  and  plants,  quite  unknown, 
alas,  to  science,  that  were  to  be  found  there. 
Certainlv,  I  thought  of  it  day  and  night,  and 
talked  about  it^  probably  too  much,  for  a  certain 
facetious  but  inconsiderate  gardening  friend, 
with  lamentable  absence  of  sympathy,  described 
my  condition  at  the  time  as  ** bordering''  on 
insanity.  One  resultant  idea,  however,  and 
that  a  practical  one,  was  to  shelter  the  whole 
length  of  the  border  from  the  east  winds  by 
planting  inside  the  fence  a  hedge  of  purple 
Beech,  against  which,  as  a  background,  there 
should  be  groups  and  detached  bulbs  of  Lilium 
candidum,  no  matter  what  else  was  to  be 
planted  in  the  front  portions.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill^  this  hedge  is 
already  a  fact,  ana  so  are  the  Lilies,  while,  for 
want  of  my  lascinating  dream-land  flowers,  I 
have  been  compelled  to  make  use  of  less 
desirable  but  more  permanent  things,  recog- 
nised and  described  m  the  prosaic  catalogues 
of  the  present  day. 

Beginning  at  the  top  end  of  the  border  with 
a  blue  section,  I  have  Ceanothus  (several  forms), 
a  Clematis  on  tripod  poles.  Delphiniums,  Pole- 
moniums,  Clematis  davidiana,  several  Cam- 
panulas, &c.,  with  a  foreground  of  Pentstemon 
glaber.  Plumbago  Larpentae,  Love-in-a-Mist. 
Chionodozas.  &c.  Next  to  this  section,  ana 
blending  witn  it,  comes  a  yellow  group.  Labur- 
num Watereri,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  JBuddleia 
globosa,  Berberis  of  many  kinds,  a  climbing 
Rose  (E.  Yeyrat  Hermanos),  on  an  old  Cherry 
tree,  Potentilla  Friedrichseni,  Rudbeckias, 
Helenium  Bolanderi,  &c.,  the  front  being 
occupied  by  the  yellow  Carnation  Miss  Audrey 
Campbell,  and  Narcissi.  I  thought  of  adding 
Winter  Aconites  as  a  ground-work  in  places, 
and  perhaps  an  edging  of  yellow  Crocuses,  but 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  take  so  long  to  die,  and 
are  so  untidy  that  I  am  doubtful  about  them. 
Probably  Narcissus  minimus  or  N.  minor  would 
be  preferable. 

The  yellow  flowers  gradually  give  way  to 
pinks  and  reds,  such  as  Ribes,  one  or  two 
species  of  Prunus,  a  Monthly  Rose,  dwarf 
Almonds,  Salvia  splendens  Bruanti,  Gladiolus, 


dbc.  Hints  for  an  edffing  to  this  section  would 
be  gratefully  received.  The  colour  scheme  is 
now  brought  up  short  by  a  cross  path  leading 
from  the  central  grass  one  to  a  rustic  seat  under 
a  couple  of  Scotch  Firs.  This  cross  path  is 
broadly  fringed  with  Tritomas.  Yucca  mamen- 
tosa,  Qladiolus,  Watsonias,  ana  other  '*  spiky  " 
things,  to  be  eventually  edsed  with  something, 
at  present  unknown,  which  must  be  superla- 
tively lovely,  free-flowering,  and  sweet-smelling. 
I  wish  I  could  put  a  name  to  it !  I  fear  Daphne 
Cneorum  would  not  succeed  so  near  the  Fir 
trees,  though  it  grows  well  with  me  elsewhere. 
Beyond  the  path  and  its  fringes  there  fol- 
lows another  yellow  scheme,  more  Berberis, 
several  Brooms  (which  come  opposite  to  my 
''broomery"  on  the  other  side  of  the  main 
grass  paUi  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  outlying 
termination  of  the  group),  Neillia  opulitolia 
lutea,  Cornus  Spasthii,  more  yellow  Carnations, 
and  Narcissi. 

Yellow  blends  with  the  next,  or  white, 
section,  which  comprises  various  Spiraeas, 
Deutzias,  Clematis  Yitalba  on  poles,  and  other 
things,  and  which  again,  starting  with  a  Blush 
Ramoler  Rose  on  anotner  old  Cherry  tree, 
merges  into  pink  and  red,  these  colours  pro- 
duced bv  Robinia  hispida,  Spiraea  Watereri, 
Astilbe  davidiana,  &c.  Then  a  group  of  Arundo 
Donax  intervenes,  leaving  the  extreme  comer 
of  the  border  free  to  be  used  for  a  rather  mixed 
lot  of  colour.  Lavenders,  Veronica  purpurea. 
Tamarisks,  and  smaller  plants,  the  fence  at  the 
end  being  tringed  with  an  "omnium-gatherum  " 
of  Hemerocallis,  Foxgloves,  Verbascum  pan- 
nosum,  and  Anemone  japonica. 

I  hope  I  have  made  this  description  suffi- 
ciently intelligible.  The  idea  of  making  a 
border  in  various  colour  sections  is  not  original. 
I  saw  it  mentioned  in  the  abstract  in  an  article 
—I  think  in  Thk  Gaeden— some  little  time 
back.  But  the  combination  of  a  background 
of  dark  purple  Beech,  and  a  series  of  groups  of 
Lilium  candidum  in  front  of  it,  with  the  colour 
scheme,  is,  I  consider,  my  own  particular 
patent,  and  I  am  simply  dying  to  see  the  result 
of  all  my  digging  and  planting  later  on. 
Doubtless  many  alterations  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  as  suggestions  are  made  or  colours 
are  found  unsatisfactory,  but  the  central  idea 
will,  I  trust,  remain.  Of  course,  the  difficulty 
is  with  the  blue  section,  blue  shrubs  ana 
flowers,  especially  the  former,  being  unfortu- 
nately so  few  in  number.  Whites  and  yellows 
are  a  drug  in  the  market,  while  pinks  and  reds 
are  plentiful  enough. 

Secondly,  cctocerning  the  grass  path  itself,  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  space  for  a  few  notes 
on  its  original  construction.  Being  the  owner 
of  a  small  orchard  adjoining  the  border,  where 
the  grass,  though  somewhat  long  and  coarse, 
was  of  fair  quality,  I  was  fortunately  able  to 
cut  as  much  turf  as  I  required  close  to  the 
spotw  a  great  advantage,  obviouslv.  A  fairly 
level  place  among  the  trees  was  selected,  mown 
with  the  scythe,  i^ell  rolled,  and  then  machined, 
the  sods  being  taken  off  rather  thin  and  care- 
fully rolled  up  for  removal  to  the  path.  The 
latter  had  been  previouslv  prepared  as  follows  : 
The  loamy  soil  being  fairly  porous,  no  artificial 
drainage  was  necessary  (had  it  been  of  a  more 
clayey  nature  I  should  have  worked  in  some 
brick  rubbish  and  ashes  with  the  top  "  spit "  ), 
and  the  surface  was  simply  formed  and  lightly 
rolled  to  shape,  in  this  case  about  5  feet 
wide,  with  the  centre  some  4  inches  higher 
than  the  sides.  After  the  shaping  and  rolling 
some  fine  ashes  (the  best  thing,  bar  road- 
scrapings,  to  encourage  root-growth  in  the  old 
grass  s^s)  were  scratched  in  with  a  rake,  and 
then  the  turf  was  laid  down,  lightly  beaten 
with  the  back  of   a  shovel,  and  the  whole 
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finallv  rolled  with  a  small  roller.  As  the  sods 
were  laid  a  sprinkling  of  fine  ashes  was  added 
under  the  joints,  and  any  thin  places,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  edges  true  and  tightly 
jammed  one  against  the  other.  I  think  this 
last-named  process,  the  judicious  addition 
of  the  fine  asnes  or  road  grit  being  understood, 
constitutes  the  one  and  only  secret  of  turf- 
laying.  New  roots  quickly  start,  and  a  firm 
hard  turf  is  assured.  I  have  had  little  to  do 
with  making  grass  paths  by  sowing  seeds  (and 
I  should  always  prefer  to  use  turf]),  but  1  know 
that  this  is  bound  to  be  a  success  if  a  nice  top 
layer  of  ashes  or  road  scrapings  is  incorporated 
with  the  surface  soil,  and  the  path  lightly 
rolled  or  beaten,  and  then  scratched  over 
before  the  seed  is  put  on. 

A  good  firm  foundation  and  fairly  convex 
section  are,  of  course,  indispensable  in  any 
case.  Personally,  I  should  recommend  sowing 
in  March ;  considerable  experience  with  both 
autumn  and  spring  sowings  leads  me  to  this 
preference.  Or  course,  any  mild  open  weatiier 
from  October  to  April  will  do  for  the  laying 
down  of  turf,  but  wnen  once  cut  it  should  be 
got  into  its  new  quarters  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  I  need  hardly  add,  the  less  the  path  is 
used  for  the  first  month  or  two  the  better.  In 
the  case  of  seed  the  birds  are  a  great  nuisance 
at  first,  especiaUy  chaffinches  and  the  abomin- 
able sparrows,  who  take  a  heavy  toll  if  not 
looked  after.  The  best  plan  to  keep  them  off 
is  to  drive  short  wooden  pegs  here  and  there 
into  the  ^ound  as  supports  to  pieces  of 
ordinary  wire  netting  laid  all  over  the  newly- 
sown  path  at  a  height  of  several  inches  above 
the  surface.  S.  Q.  Reid. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 
A  TKAB  or  two  back  a  list  of  dates  was  published 
in  The  Gabdkn  on  which  certain  Lilies  might  be 
expected   to  appear  through  the  ground  in  the 

Jpring,  and  this  list  was  further  repeated  in  Miss 
ekyll's  charminfl  monograph.  As  the  dates  there 
given  do  not  at  lul  correspond  with  those  that  we 
get  down  here  in  the  favoured  south-west,  I  this 
year  made  a  note  of  the  first  appearance  of  those 
that  I  possess,  and  the  results  of  which  I  have 
embodied  in  the  following  table,  with,  in  the 
second  column  for  comparison,  the  dates  given  in 
the  list  previously  mentioned  : — 

L.  longifloram  . . 

L.  excelsum \     .. 

L.  platyphyllum 

L.  flanaotiif 

L.  tlgrioum 

L.  Henryi 

L.  uovitxianum 

L.  ■peciotam  KrsaUerl 

L.  ingmnteum*  . . 

L.  Hamboldti    . . 

L.  chalcedonicQmt 

L.  orocenm 

L.  nmbellatom . . 

L.  pardalinam  .. 

L.  pomponiom* 

L.  MarUgon 

L.  Martagon  album*  . . 

L.  pyrenaicum* 

L.  canadenae 

L.  speoioaum  roaeam  . . 

L.  Batemanniflo* 

L.  coDcolor* 

L.  bulbifenim  . . 

L.  superbum 

L.  sulphureum  . 


Feb.     12     .. 

..    March    8 

M        18 

..  April  13 
..    March  11 

»        24      .. 

,.        26      .. 

..19 

March   4      .. 

»        7      .. 

..    March  19 

»        9      .., 

..  April  28 
..    March  25 

»       11      .. 

April 


12 
10 
19 
19 
19 
21 
22 
28 
26 

1 

7 

9  (cmentum)  March  17 
12      ..        ..    May     14 
18      ..        ..         — 
20      ..        ..         — 
22      ..         ..         — 
23 


May 


*  SigDlfles  planted  autamn,  1902. 
t       ,.       moved        „  „ 

Of  course,  the  main  difierence  is  that  here  we  are 
three  weeks  or  so  earlier.  But  the  difference  in 
dates,  of  L.  excelsum  is  the  most  curious,  as  here 
there  is  always  a  race  between  it  and  longiflorum 
which  shall  be  the  first  through.  Szovitzianum  is 
also  one  of  the  earliest  with  me,  but  in  the  previous 
list  it  is  seven  weeks  later.  The  only  instance 
where  we  are  behind  is  with  speciosum  roseum, 
which  is  much  later  than  cruentum,  itself  a  late 
variety.  This  may  be  because  their  place  of  abode 
does  not  get  any  winter  sun  at  all.  They  did  not 
bloom  until  the  middle  of  September. 


As  regards  soil  and  situation,  the  former  consists 
of  about  5  feet  in  depth  of  light  alluvial  soil  in  the 
vallev  of  the  Exe,  lying  on  gravel.  The  garden,  a 
small  one  in  the  main  street  of  a  suburb  of  Exeter, 
is  well  protected  by  high  walls  from  wind,  and 
most  of  It  certain  of  shade  during  some  portion  of 
the  day.  Peat  has  been  added  where  some  of  those 
are  that  need  it,  but  no  other  alteration  of  the  soil 
has  been  attempted. 

Most  of  my  collection  consisted  originally  of  one 
or    two    bulbs,  with  the  idea  of  increasing   the 
number  of  those  that  did  well.     As  regards  indivi- 
dual species,  longiflorum  quickly  dies  out,  and  has 
to  be  replaced.     Spring  frosts  are  very  hard  on 
these.      Excelsum  flowered    the    first    year,    but 
became  overgrown   by  its  neighbours,  and    was 
removed  as  it  did  not  bloom  again.     The  numbers 
have  increased,  but,  although  stronger,  it  did  not 
flower  this  year.     The  first  platyphyllum  was  most 
precious,  both  in  early  flowering  as  well  as  appear- 
ance, as  it  was  last  year.     The  next  of  the  group 
did  not  appear  till  a  month  later.     I  do  not  think 
that  this  species  will  be  permanent.     Hansoni,  a 
small  bulb,  flowered  in  a  poor  sort  of  way  in  1902, 
its  first  year,  but  had  to  be  moved,  and  was  not  so 
strong  this  year — not  flowerinff.  Tisrinum,  Henryi, 
and  szovitzianum  all  doing  well  and  increasing.     I 
cut  a  spike  of  Henryi  when  about  half  the  blooms 
were  expanded,  and  in  water  it  went  on  for  over  a 
fortnight,  all  the  remaining  blooms,  about  tnrelve 
in  number,  expanding  in  full  perfection.  Speciosupi 
Kraetzeri  was  not  so  strong  this  year  as  last,  owing, 
I    think,    to  a    bad    and   overcrowded    position. 
Giganteum  flowered  about  3  feet  high,  poor,  and 
even    that    was   completely  destroyed    by  slugs. 
Humboldti,  planted  in  the  spring    of    1901,  lay 
dormant  that  year,  came  up  well  and  flowered  in 
1902,    but   was  weak  with  no  bloom   this  year; 
Chalcedonicum,  planted  1901,  flowered  in  1902,  but 
probably  owing  to  a  shift  being  necessary  did  not 
flower  this  year.     Groceum,  umbellaturo,  and  par- 
dalinum  are  good,  especially  the  latter,  two  bulbs 
having  increased  to  about  twenty-five  in  four  years. 
Bulblets  of  Groceum  appear  about   three  weeks 
before  the  date  ^iven,  that  being  the  one  for  the 
main  stem.      Umbellatum  comes  up  and  flowers 
yearly,  but  does  not  increase  much.     Poroponium, 
two  small  bulbs,  did  nothing,  making  only  about 
3  inches  of  growth.     Martagon  does  well.     Mar- 
tagon album,  growth  small   as  expected  for  first 
year,  one  bulb  flowered.    Pyrenaicum  good.    Gana- 
dense    doing    well    and    increasing.       Speciosum 
roseum  doing  well,  but  no  increase.     Batemannise 
and  concolor  small  growth,  but  first  year.  Superbum 
doing  well  and  increasing.     Sulphureum,  planted 
spring,  1902,  did  not  appear  until  early  July,  and 
gave  two  buds,  but  too  late  to  mature  ;   this  year 
cave  one  flower,  which  opened,  but  had  a  little 
deformity,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  cold  summer. 
However,  as  the  one  bloom  was  7  inches  long,  I  do 
not  complain,  but  the  colour  was  rather  paler  than 
I  expected. 

Browni  has  twice  died  out  with  me  after  bloom- 
ing the  first  year.  The  best  gave  two  blooms  on 
two  stalks  one  year,  then  one  on  one  stalk,  and 
then  disappeared.  I  have  not  been  able  to  keep 
any  of  the  elegans  section,  having  died  out  twice, 
and  a  fresh  lot  planted  last  autumn  did  not  appear 
at  all.  Rubro- vittatum,  Krameri,  rubellum,  and  Wal- 
lace! planted  last  autumn  also  made  no  appearance. 
Owing  to  a  change  of  houses,  I  am  very  nervous 
as  to  the  future  of  my  favourites,  especially  as  by 
reason  of  the  weather  I  can  make  no  headway  in 

Preparing  their  new  Quarters,  and  when  the  shift 
oes  come  they  will  all  have  started  root  action, 
which  will  further  imperil  their  chances  of  future 
happiness.  Even  at  best  it  will  be  a  year  or  two 
before  they  are  established,  which  will  preclude 
any  further  account  of  my  adventures  with  this 
most  fascinating  group  of  hardy  plants  for  some 
little  time. 

Beaufort  House,  Exeter.  Mabk  Fabrant. 


following  notes — that  other  members  of  this  sue 
ffenus  are  among  the  boldest  of  omamentsl  photi 
for  the  garden  in  some  place  or  other.  S(neof 
these  have  long  been  known  to  gardens ;  othsn  ky 
claim  to  recent  introductions  or  novelties  yet 
awaiting  distribution.  Examples  of  both  of  tlMK 
having  come  to  light  within  the  past  year,  the  tine 
would  appear  somewhat  opportune  for  bnefly 
glancing  at  the  different  kinds  and  noting  tiieir 
garden  or  decorative  worth.  Within  a  period  of 
twelve  months  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sois, 
Limited,  Ghelsea,  have  introdnoed  from  Chins  (vo 
quite  distinct  novelties  in  this  group.  The  fini 
of  these  novelties  is 

Sbnecio  glivobum. — A  remarkably  handioM 
plant,  first  exhibited  by  the  above  firm  about  i 
year  ago,  when  it  gained  an  award  of  merit  froa 
the  IU>yal  Horticultural  Society.  It  is  sbost 
Si  feet  high  as  at  present  known,  producing  Isrp 
and  handsome  radical,  roundly-peltate  lesvM, 
above  which  the  stout,  much-forked  stems  ud 
heads  of  rich  orange-yellow  are  very  strikisf^ 
It  is  very  attractive  in  the  distance.  As  a  nibjeet 
for  the  margin  of  pond,  lake,  or  streamlet  we  hsve 
here  a 'fine  plant  flowering  in  Ausust  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  a  true  perennial  and  quite  hardy. 
The  most  recent  novelty  is  the  following,  shown 
on  September  15  by  Mfessrs.  Veitch,  and  gsiong 
an  award  of  merit  as  above  stated. 

S.  TANOUTiGUS  is  the  distinguishing  name  of 
this  Ghinese  plant ;  it  is,  however,  certainly  the 
most  elegant  of  the  family  known  to  the  writer. 
Its  height  is  about  4^  feet,  habit  erect,  and  pro- 
ducing terminal  pyramidal  panicles  of  rather  niU 
starry  yellow  blossoms.  It  is,  however,  in  (k 
very  neat  and  much-divided  leaves  that  the  plant 
presents  a  feature  quite  uniqne.  In  the  gnieni 
outline  the  leaves  approach  tc  cordate,  and  in 
deeply  serrated  almost  to  the  midrib.  In  \k 
disposition  of  the  leaves  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  i 
Bocconia,  and  with  the  same  slight  droopoi 
tendency  on  the  stems.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  tka 
this  latest  novelty  is  certainly  one  of  the  noa 
distinct  and  ornamental.    It  is  also  very  elegant 

S.  SIBIBIOA. — This  is  also  a  striking  speoa 
4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  the  large  orbicular-codite 
leaves  strongly  saw-edged  and  borne  on  deeply- 
channelled  stalks  18  inches  long.  The  infloreieeDce 
is  pyramidal  in  outline,  the  starry  bloenM 
solitary  on  3-inch  petioles,  stem  stronsly  ribbed. 
Ray  florets  1^  inches  long  and  golden  yellow. 

S.  HoDGSONi.— In  this  Japanese  speciei  Um 
leaves  are  large,  thick,  and  leathery  to  the  tooeh, 
glossy,  orbicular,  deeply  and  coarsely  senitii 
The  inflorescence  is  somewhat  dense  and  cm  *^ 
particularly  before  the  rich  golden  yellow  f 
open.  When  cut,  the  last  two  named  speciesl 
up  water  with  extreme  readiness,  and  geMi| 
there  is  evidence  that  the  growing  plants  are  i 
at  home  in  a  more  or  less  moist  soiL  Jol/( 
August. 

S.  Lbdbboubl— A  Siberian  species 
many-flowered  pyramidal  inflorescence  5  fei 
more  high.  The  glaucous,  oblong-obvate  1 
are  supported  on  stems  18  inches  long,  i 
conspicuously  broad.  The  golden  yellow  I 
are  not  of  large  size,  but  are  numerous  a«id  i 
July  and  August. 

While  the  genus  Senecio  itself  is  a  most  ( 
sive  one,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  t 
hitherto  regarded  worthy  of  cultivation  are  f 
most  part  tender.     It  is  with  this  fact  in  TieHl 
noting  the  important  recent  additions  to  the| 
that  1  venture  to  direct  attention  to  the  ftbove| 
hardv,  and  imposing  kinds,  some  at  least  of  i 
should  find  their  way  into  the  many  good  gsr^ 
the  British  Isles.  fi.  H.  Jcvi 


ORNAMENTAL    GROUNDSELS 

(SENECtOS). 
In  view  of  the  ubiquitous  character  of  the  common 
Groundsel,   the  above    preposition    is    studiously 
selected  to  show— as  I  hope  also  to  prove  by  the 


RIVIERA    NOTES. 

While  England  has  been  delaged  with  mnm 
summer,  the  Riviera  has  endured  a  very  Ijjj 
tracted  drought,  and  no  rain  whatever  W 
between  the  end  of  June  and  the  end  « 
October.  In  consequence  there  are  many 
deaths  to  deplore  in  most  gardens  on  tha 
coast,  and  the  autumn  crop  of  Roses  is  »^ 
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than  it  usually  is.  This  will  be  no  loss  if 
December  keeps  mild  and  sunny,  but  should 
an  early  frost  occur,  the  damage  to  the  fast- 

S owing  shoots   and  buds  will   be  immense, 
y  over-zealous  ^rdener,  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  good  intentions,  on  seeing  that  no  rain 
(eil  at  the  end  of  AuRust,  set  to  work  to  prune 
and  water  all  my  Roses  quite  regardless  of 
both  my  wishes  and  of  the  forcing  conditions 
of  a  hot  and  dry  autumn.    In  consequence  of 
snch  severe  and  early  pruning,  and  abundant 
watering  with  a  high  temperature,  the  growths 
are  all  drawn  and  spindly,  as  if  grown  under 

£as8,  and  instead  of  a  good  autumnal  bloom  I 
id  long,  weak  shoots  and  poor,  thin  flowers, 
mostly  deformed,  and  fading  ere  they  open  ! 
Such  are  the  trials  of  the  gardener  who  leaves 
bia  garden  for  five  months  in  the  year  when 
the  garden  should  lie  fallow  to  prepare  for  the 
winter  show.  It  is  worth  noticing,  however, 
that  a  few  Roses  endure  these  unfavourable 
conditions  and  stand  out  prominently  in 
consequence  among  the  crowd  of  failures.  It 
means,  I  suppose,  endurance  of  heat  in  a  great 
measure,  so  that  does  not  apply  everywhere. 
Stilly  for  all  who  grow  winter  Roses  on  this 
coast,  it  is  worth  chronicling  that  Caroline 
Testont.  Antoine  Rivoire,  Georges  Schwartz, 
Lady  Battersea,  Souv.  de  President  Carnot, 
and  that  excellent  red  Rose  Eclair  are  far  the 
best  Roses  this  autumn.  It  seems  as  if  White 
Maman  Cochet  is  as  free  an  the  old  Marie 
van  Houtte,  and  a  far  better  Rose  for  cutting, 
though  not  more  effective  on  the  bush.  Frau 
ELarl  Druschki  suffers  from  heat  evidently,  but, 
eiven  rain  and  a  cooler  temperature,  there  may 
be  some  good  blooms  after  all. 

I  wonder  why  that  splendid  Rose  Mme. 
Ernest  Calvat  has  not  made  its  appe8u:ttnce  in 
England.  I  saw  it  the  other  day  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty  in  a  moist  and 
Weltered  garden.  Its  clear  lemon-cream  flowers, 
perfectly  uniform  throughout  in  tone  and  tint, 
struck  me  as  most  beautiful  and  distinct. 
Curiously  enough,  I  see  its  colour  described  as 
pink  in  the  only  catalogue  where  I  have  found 
Its  Dame,  but  certainly  as  grown  here  there  is 
no  shade  of  anything  but  lemon  and  cream  in 


the  flowers  I  have  seen.  Its  foliage  is  per- 
sistent and  nearly  as  glossy  as  sinica  Anemone, 
a  Rose  which  has  now  established  itself  firmly 
in  the  affection  of  all  gardeners  here.  Whether 
it  will  prove  too  vigorous  a  grower  and  shy  in 
flower  when  grown  in  the  north  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  know  1  should  try  how  it  behaved  and 
wait  a  year  or  two  till  it  had  covered  a  good 
space  if  need  be,  just  as  Mme.  Berard  and 
Duchesse  d'Auerstadt  need  waiting  for,  but  in 
the  end  repay  the  delay. 

There  is  little  doubt,  I  fear,  that  the  beauti- 
ful yellow  Rose  Georges  Schwartz  is  not  a 
dependable  doer  in  England.  Here,  however, 
it  enjoys  the  conditions,  and  is,  moreover,  an 
excellent  winter  bloomer.  There  is  no  Rose  of 
its  size  and  colour  to  surpass  it,  and  it  seems 
to  be.  perfectly  perpetual.  The  stout-petalled 
buds  open  well  in  January,  so  that  it  should 
be  in  every  garden  where  yellow  Roses  are 
prized.  Just  now  fashion  is  decidedly  against 
the  yellow  Rose,  but  a  really  good  thing  is 
always  worth  growing,  whatever  may  be  the 
craze  of  the  day. 

Tritoma  primulina  is  at  last  flowering,  and 
much  admired  on  a  north  aspect,  but  it  will 
not  stand  the  summer  sun  here  if  fully  exposed 
to  its  heat,  so  it  is  a  plant  for  a  special  posi- 
tion. A  strong  clump  of  it  with  a  number  of 
its  clear  yellow  "  pokers  "  would  be  a  desirable 
plant  in  many  gardens  where  shade  can  be  found. 

Primula  megaseaBfolia  has  surprised  me  by 
the  size  and  colour  of  its  blooms  in  this  climate. 
One  longs  for  a  quantity  of  it ;  it  is  so  much 
more  beautiful  than  P.  obconica,  and  I  should 
think  some  good  hybrids  may  be  obtained 
from  it  when  crossed  with  other  purple  or 
lilac  Primroses.  Primula  kewensis  is  growing, 
but  as  yet  P.  verticillata  is  my  especial 
favourite  here ;  it  is  so  vigorous,  free,  and 
hardy,  and  its  mealy  foliage  so  distinct  and 
handsome. 

This  dr^  and  rather  hot  season  has  suited 
the  splendid  Salvia  f rutescens,  and  a  big  shrub 
fully  13  feet  high,  crowned  with  large  and 
feathery  heads  of  scarlet  flowers  rising  from 
rich  sprays  of  green  foliage,  is  a  joy  not  to  be 
hastily  put  aside  and   forgotten,  but   to  be 


treasured  up  for  some  dark  and  wet  day  when 
the  white  Lily-like  bells  of  the  Tree  Dahlia 
not  far  off  will  have  shed  their  soft  petals  and 
strewn  the  ground. 

Romneya  Coulteri  has  been  refractory  to 
treatment,  so  far  as  flowering  in  autumn  goes ; 
but  at  last  one  plant,  that  was  cut  down  at 
the  end  of  August,  is  giving  a  few  fine  flowers, 
which  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  wild  garden 
where  it  grows.  Still,  I  fear  it  is  not  a  plant 
for  extended  culture  here,  as  it  does  not  flower 
early  enough  in  spring,  though  it'  grows  like  a 
weed  in  this  calcareous  soiL 

Iris  alata,  when  left  to  itself,  is  in  abundant 
blow.  Its  vigorous  foliage  and  bold  blue 
purple  flowers  are  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the . 
various  climbing  and  Tree  Senecios  now  in 
beauty.  Senecio  arborea  is  the  handsomest  of 
them  all;  its  massive  golden  Cauliflower 
heads,  surrounded  by  green  Chestnut-like 
leaves,  are  shown  to  great  advantage  when 
grown*  on  a  single  stem.  It  is  a  plant  that 
should  be  used  for  winter  effect  in  English  cool 
greenhouses  or  conservatories  where  there  is 
room  for  a  fine  bold  effect,  as  it  blooms  con- 
tinuously from  October  to  April  when  well  fed. 
As  it  prefers  a  little  shade  here  it  would  with- 
stand the  gloom  of  an  English  winter  without 
being  unduly  drawn  and  spoiled.  How  much 
to  be  regretted  is  it  that  such  thingp  as  Salvia 
f rutescens  and  Dahlia  Imperialis  will  not  show 
their  beauty  under  glass. 

^ice.  Edward  H.  Woodall. 
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rhododendron  falconeri  at  tremouoh,  cokswall  (height  17  feet). 


RHODODENDRONS     IN    CORNWALL. 

HIMALAYAN  RHODODEN- 
DRONS have  found  a  congenial 
home  amid  the  hills  and  valleys 
that  run  inland  from  the 
southern  Cornish  coast,  and  in 
the  gardens  of  that  exceptionaUy 
favoured  locality  all  the  best  and  rarest  species 
may  be  met  with  growing  freely  in  the  open 
air.  Here  are  to  be  seen  giant  bushes  of  tnat 
queen  of  Rhododendrons  K  Auck- 
landi,  now  known  as  R.  griffithi- 
anum,  with  pure  white  flowers 
5  inches  across,  as  many  as  nine 
of  these  being  sometimes  carried 
on  the  same  truss.  The  finest 
specimen  that  I  know  is  12  feet 
in  height  and  22  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  a  glorious  sight  when  in  full 
bloom.  This  is  growing  at  Killiow, 
near  Truro,  and  is  about  forty 
years  of  age.  R  Falconeri,  although 
its  flowers  cannot  compare  in  size 
with  those  of  B.  Aucklandi^  being 
tubular  and  closely  set  in  the 
trusses,  is  a  handsome  species, 
its  striking  foliage  giving  it  a 
distinct  appearance.  The  large, 
oblong  leaves  are  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  length,  and  are 
covered  on  their  under  sides 
with  reddish  down,  while  the 
flower-trusses  often  nold  as  many 
as  thirty  blossoms. 

The  example  here  illustrated  is 
growing  at  Tremough,  and  is 
about  17  feet  in  height  and  of  a 
similar  diameter.  Tremough  is 
justly  celebrated  for  its  Rhododen- 
drons, many  of  the  best  of  wbich 
were  raised  from  seed  sent  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  from  the 
Himalayas  to  the  father  of  the 
present    proprietor   nearly   sixty 
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years  ago.  In  April  the  different  forms  and 
hybrids  of  R.  arboream  afford  a  splendid  dis- 
play, many  of  these  being  enormous  bushes. 
One  is  25  feet  in  height  and  30  feet  through, 
its  trunk  a  little  way  aboye  the  ground  being 
diyided  into  three  stems,  one  of  which  measures 
■3  feet  in  circumference.  The  largest  specimen 
of  R.  Falconeri  that  I  haye  eyer  seen,  which  I 
belieye  to  be  the  finest  in  England,  is  at 
Tregothnan,  and  is  22  feet  in  heignt  and 
30  feet  throuj^  It  is  yery  symmetrical,  the 
foliage  sweeping  the  ground  on  all  sides.  I 
had  tne  pleasure  of  seeing  it  in  bloom  last  year, 
when  it  was  carrying  oyer  a  thousand  flower 
trusses  and  presented  a  maryellous  picture. 
The  flowers  of  R  Falconeri  are  creamy  white, 
shaded  with  lilac  at  the  base.  R  eximium  is 
a  yariety  of  this  species,  and  bears  bright  pink 
fiowers. 

At  Tregothnan  there  is  also  a  yery  fine 
example  of  K  grande,  better  known  as  R. 
argenteum,  16  feet  in  height  and  more  in 
diameter.    This  specimen  bore  over  300  bloom 


dodendrons,  and  therefore  from  allusion  being 
made  to  any  example  of  special  interest,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  numerous  other 
species  and  hybrids  are  not  grown. 

In  this  connexion  Menabilly  may  be  men- 
tioned for  its  rose-coloured  K  Aucklandi, 
Carclew  for  its  gigantic  R.  arboreum,  about 
35  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  circumference  of 
oyer  4  feet ;  Enys  for  R.  Roylei  blandfordianum 
and  R.  campylocarpum,  though  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  last-named  that  I  know  of 
in  the  south-west  is  growing  at  the  Earl 
of  Morlejr's  seat  at  Whiteway,  Chudleigh, 
South  Devon,  this  being  8  feet  in  height 
and  about  6  feet  through.  Anyone  desirous 
of  making  a  study  of  all  the  Rhododendrons 
that  flower  in  the  open  in  Cornwall  would 
require  either  to  make  a  lengthened  stay 
in  that  neighbourhood  or  to  pay  a  series 
of  visits  extending  over  a  considerable 
period,  for  the  plants  are  in  flower  from 
November  to  June,  the  display  commenc- 
ing with  K  nobleanum  venustum,  sometimes 


leaves  are  bronzy ;  in  summer  deeply  and  irrego- 
larly  margined  with  gold.  The  hahit  of  the  phot 
is  vigoroos,  the  variegation  constant,  sod  the 
foliage  does  not  soorch  in  bright  sunlight,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  plants  with  golden  variegited 
leaves. 
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trusses  in  1902,  and  was  at  its  best  towards  the 
end  of  March.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are 
white  with  a  purple  tinge  at  the  base,  are  more 
campanulate,  slightly  larger,  and  less  closely 
set  m  the  trusses  than  those  of  K  Falconen. 
The  leaves  are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  the 
last-named  ST)ecies,  and  are  silvery  on  the 
undersides,  this  fact  being  responsible  for  the 
specific  name  of  argenteum.  In  the  sheltered 
gardens  of  Trebah,  which  occupy  a  deep  valley 
running  southward  to  the  shore  of  Helfor! 
River,  where  many  rare  and  tender  plants  may 
be  found  enjoying  the  best  of  healtn,  amongst 
them  being  a  vigorous  young  specimen  of  tne 
Cape  Silver  tree  (Leucadendron  argenteum) 
that  has  successfully  passed  through  a  winter 
in  the  open,  fine  bushes  of  the  sweet-scented 
greenhou.Qe  Rhododendrons  are  growing  unpro- 
tected. Of  these  Countess  of  Sefton  is  6  feet 
by  6  feet,  Gibsoni  is  of  the  same  size,  fragran- 
tissiraum  is  7  feet  high,  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam 
6  feet,  and  exonensis  3  feet  high  and  5  feet 
through.  Almost  every  garden  of  any  size  in 
Cornwall  contains  a  good  collection  of  Rho- 


even  as  early  as  October,  and  concluding 
with  R.  Nuttali  and  K  Dalhousise  in  the  early 
part  of  the  latter  month,  though  it  may  be  said 
that  the  two  last-named  are  but  rarely  met 
with  in  the  open.  S.  W.  Fitzhbbbebt. 


BERRIED   SHRUBS. 

It  is  questionable  if  we  recognise  to  the  folkit 
extent  the  possibilities  of  some  of  our  hardy  ihnbi 
as  decorative  subjects,  not  in  their  normal  stale 
out  of  doors,  but  when  grown  in  pots  and  trestod 
as  indoor  plants.      These    remarks    apply  more 
particularly  to  the  Aucubas  and  Skimmias,  which. 
apart  from  their  handsome  berries,  have  smooth  and 
slossy  leaves,  hence  dust,  inseparable  from  iiHoor 
decoration,  has  little  effect  upon  them,  and  thii, 
combined  with  their  hardiness,  enable  them  to  be 
used  over  and  over  again  in  positions  where  loeh 
tender  subjects  as  Solanums  and  Rivina  hamilii 
would    be  quickly  injured.      That  Aucubas  and 
I  Skimmias  can  be  well  berried  in  this  way  wai 
'  Bhowo  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  October  27,  when  Mr. 
Jcha  Russell  of    Richmond  put  up  a  group  of 
splendid  examples  covered  with  berries. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  the  decorating 
of     corridors     and     passages    most   be 
well  aware  of   the  death   among  tsoder 
plants     in      such     positions,    sod    for 
these    purposes    the  Aucubas  and  Skim- 
mias   strongly    appeal,   as  after  sevetal 
days'  use  a   good  watering  and  syring- 
ing    will    do    a    great    deal    lowardi 
restoring  them    to    their   original  fresh- 
ness.      The    green- leaved    Aucuba  ma 
is    more    effective     than    the    ordinal/ 
variegated  -  leaved      variety    for    sock 
purposes,  being  less  vigorous  in  growth, 
hence   the  berries  are  displayed  betttr, 
added  to  which  the  deep  green  foliif;i 
is  superior  as  a  setting  to  the  scaiJM 
berries  than  the  variegated  is.     While 
on  the  subject  of  Aucubas  it  is  intixvt- 
ing  to  note  that  of  the  two  dozen  whieh 
occur  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societyt 
list  of  certificated   plants,  no  less  dian 
twenty-one  received  their  award  in  the 
sixties,    thus    showing     the    immediate 
stimulus  given  by  the  introduction  of  the 
male    form,     as     the     common    female 
kind  was   grown  years   before.    Of  the 
Skimmias     the      best     is     the    garden 
form     Foremani,     which     has    greatly 
advanced  in  popularity  within  the  lait 
few  years.     This  was  given  a  first-dav 
certificate  on  December  13,  1888,  wbes 
on  a  typical  dull  midwinter  day  a  spleodij 
berried  group  attracted  the  attention  c| 
everv  one   present    The  Skimmias  m 
bright-leaved     Euonymuses     are    t«7 
welcome  even  in  the  ffreenhooae  at  thii 
dull  season,  or  in  a  ooid  house  by  thea* 
selves  with  other  shrubs  of  value  for  their  showj 
fruit  or  variegated  foliase.    They  are  very  eaifly 
grown,  and  remain  bright  and  fresh  over  a  kog 
Reason.  T. 


OORNUS   ALBA  SPAETHII. 

Co^.>U8  ALBA,  the  white-fruited  Dogwood,  is  a 
.«cive  of  Siberia  and  Northern  Asia.  It  is  not 
found  wild  in  the  United  States.  Growing  to  a 
height  of  from  5  feet  to  10  feet,  with  slender 
branches  clothed  with  bright  red  bark,  it  produces 
a  charming  effect  all  through  the  year,  eitner  in  a 
mass  or  as  a  specimen  plant  on  a  lawn  or  in  the 
shrubbery.  The  white  or  cream-coloured  flowers 
are  produced  in  crowded  cymes,  and  are  followed 
by  white  fruits.  The  variety  Spaethii  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  satisfactory — in  our  climate,  at  any 
rate — of  shrubs  with  coloured  leaves.  It  was  sent 
out  some  years  ago  by  the  famous  Berlin  nursery- 
man after  whom  it  is  named,  and  we  learn  from 
him  that  it  originated  in  his  nursery  as  a  graft 
sport  of  the  common  C.  alba  variegata,  being  pro- 
I  duced  on  the  stick  below  the  graft.     In  spring  the 
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HIS  beautiful  little  plant,  which,  wilh"* 
or  two  other  species,  form  a  disUnrt 
section  of  the  genus  peculiar  to  the 
Himalayas,  is  generally  fouDd  in  W 
native  habitat  growine  on  rocks  aw 
banks,  at  an  elevation  of  from  TOOOW 
to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  Westeni 
Himalayas,  from  Kumaon  to  Kashmir.  The  whole 
plant  is  densely  covered  with  long,  almost  •'l"'^* 
white  silky  hairs,  and  produces  mnner-liki 
branches,  trailing  and  forming  at  intervals  '^'^ 
of  leaves.  These  rosettes  do  not  root,  in  wh«* 
respect  it  differs  from  its  nearest  ally  A.  samjeo- 
tosa,  in  which  species  the  rosettes  root  as  tw; 
spread.  Seeds  of  this  charming  alpine  were 
collected  by  Dr.  Royle  and  sent  toJDublin  Botanic 
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Gardeoa,  where  it  flowered  in  1842.     Eaeily  grown 
in  most   districts,   it    prefers  a  snnoy  situation 
facing  south,  and  planted  so  that  its  trailins  shoots 
can  hang  over  the  front  of  a  large  stone.     This  will 
keep  it  from  damping  oflf  in  winter,  a  process  to 
which  it   is  peculiarly  liable  on  account  of  the 
wooUy  nature  of  the  leaves.     The  compost  suited 
to  its  requirements  is  a  gritty  sandy  loam  ;  in  this 
it  will  grow  luxuriantly,  producing  its  delicate 
roee-ooloured  flowers  in  abundance ;  slightly  vari- 
able in  habit,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
There  is  more  than  one  form  in  cultivation,  and 
others  have  not  yet  been  introduced.     The  best 
known  is  A.  1.  var.  Leichtlinii,  sometimes  called 
A.  ooulaU,  with  white  flowers,  having 
a    yellow  eye.      This  form  was  intro- 
duced in  1890. 

Other  forms  not  yet  introduced  are 
Androsaoe  1.  var.  glabrior,  a  plant 
almost  devoid  of  the  silky  hairs  of 
the  type,  and  A.  1.  var.  primuloides,  of 
very  compact  habit  and  short  scapes. 
Flowering  from  June  to  September,  it 
is  readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings 
«:  lavers,  which  root  freelv. 

W.  Ibvino. 


there  is  a  great  reduction  of  bloom,  their  ample 
leafaffe  has  a  furnishing  value,  and  one  hopes  it 
may  be  days  before  thev  and  their  interesting  rela- 
tive T.  peregrinum  (the  canary- flowered  Nastur- 
tium) are  Uid  low  by  frost  The  last-named,  which 
has  bloomed  with  great  luxuriance  during  the 
summer  months,  is  one  of  those  popular  plants 
which  appear  to  undergo  no  change  under  cultiva- 
tion.  Cultivation  may  affect  vigour  of  growth, 
and  to  an  appreciable  extent  size  of  bloom,  but 
change  from  the  normal  type  is  unknown  ;  nor  have 
I  ever  heard  of  iU  being  successfully  employed  for 
cross-fertilisation,  though  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  direction.     There  are  flowers  which  seem 


COMPACT   TROPiEOLUMS. 
On    the   Slst  ult.    this  race  of    dwarf 
Nasturtiums,    which    comprises   about 
four  distinct  types,  were   flowering  as 
ffaily     as    at    any     time    during    the 
rammer.     The  origin  of  this  race  dates 
back  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  James  George  was  a  gardener 
at  Stamford  Hall.    The  Nasturtium  was 
a  favourite  flower  with  his  employers, 
aod  he  grew  beds  of  both  the  trailing 
and  the  Tom  Thumb  types.  One  summer 
he  noticed  in  one  of  his  beds  a  singularly 
compact  type,  with  scarlet  flowers  of 
better  shape,  much   more    freely   pro- 
duced, and    he  also  discovered  that  it 
seeded  much  less  freely  than  the  ordi- 
nary   dwarf   Nasturtiums.      He    took 
cuttings  of  this ;   he  also  took  seed  of 
it,  and  it    was  eventually  distributed 
«s  Trop»olum   compaotum    coccineum. 
LAter  came  the  distinct  Beauty  of  Mal- 
vern, subsequently  improved  to  Bedfont 
Rival ;  later  on  came  yellow  forms,  viz., 
hitenm  and  luteum    Improved;     then 
Lustrous,  a  deep  crimson  variety,  with 
dark  foliage;  and,  later  still.  Octoroon, 
with  maroon-coloured  flowers,  all  follow- 
ing  the  compact  type,  all  very  free  of 
bloom,  and,  seeding  sparingly,  remained 
in  flower  all  through  the  season.    The 
ordinary  dwarf  Nasturtiums 
seed  very  freely  ;  th^  come 
with  a  great  mass  of  flowers, 
and    only   sparingly   after- 
wards, because  the  matura- 
tion of  the  seeds  engages  the 
energies  of  the  plants. 

On  the  date  above  named 
I  could  have  plucked  many 
blossoms  from  plants  which 
had  bloomed  for  a  large 
number  of  weeks  past.  By 
means  of  careful  selection  the 
varioQS  colours  are  found  to 
come  pretty  true  tocharacter. 
The  compact  character  is  perpetuated  by  taking 
cuttings  of  some  of  the  very  best  varieties, 
and,  though  plants  propagated  in  this  way  are 
found  to  be  shy  seed  producers,  yet  the  pre- 
vailiDg  characteristics  of  the  type  are  kept 
at  a  high  level.  The  Nasturtium,  both  tall  and 
dwarf,  has  amply  repaid  their  employment  in  the 
garden  during  the  moist  summer.  The  trailing 
varieties  have  been  particularly  effective  in  fore- 
court gardens  as  pyramids  and  pillars  and  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  screens.  Drenching  rains 
appear  to  have  had  little  effect  upon  restraining 
their  copious  floriferousness.  The  raging  winds 
did  them  some  damage,  but  their  vigorous  growth 
eoon  replaced  damaged  shoots,  and   now,  though 
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to  resist  all  attempts  to  vary  their  individuality, 
and  our  old-fashioned  and  ever-popular  Tropasolum 
canariense  is  one  of  them.  R.  Dban. 


THE  PICOTEE,  WHITE  AND 
YELLOW  GROUND, 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  really  no  difference  between  a  Carna- 
tion and  a  Picotee^  except  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers.  Both  of  them  have  descended  by 
ordinary  generation  from  one  primal  source, 
the  well-known  Dianthus  caryophyllus,  a  plant 


which  not  many  years  ago  was  to  be  found 
growing  presumably  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
walls  of  Rochester  Castle,  and  it  may  still 
linger  in  similar  positions  in  England  as  it 
does  in  Normandy.  Carnations  were  cultivated 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  before  they  were 
appreciated  in  England,  and  doubtless  they 
were  brought  over  in  many  ways,  principally 
by  merchants  trading  with  Europ^n  countries 
from  France  to  Constantinopla  Indeed,  the 
yellow  Carnation  was  introduced  from  Con- 
stantinople by  a  London  merchant,  Master 
Nicholas  Leete,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  John  G^rarde  in  his 
"Herbal/'  published  in  1597.  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  writing 
from  Constantinople  on  January  4, 
O.  S.  1715-16,  states  that  her  chamber 
>«^  was  set  out  with  Carnations,  Koses, 

and  Joncjuils,  fresh  from  her  garden- 
all  cut  in  the  open  air.    Of  course. 
Carnations    were  widely  cultivated 
in  England  at  this  time,  as  we  know 
from    several   treatises    that    were 
written  late  in  the  seventeenth  and 
early  in  the    eighteenth   centuries. 
Indeed,  if  one  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  varieties  cultivated,  the 
Carnation    was    one   of    the   most 
popular  dowers  in  existence  from  the 
middle  to    the    end   of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    The  second  edition 
of  Kea's  "Flora"  was  published  in 
1676,  and  therein  he  styles  the  Car- 
nation "  Cariophilus  hortensis."  July 
flowers  (as  they  are  most  properly 
called,  from  the  month  in  which  they 
bring  forth  their  beautiful  flowers) 
are  indeed  the  pride  of  summer  as 
Tulips  are  the  glories  of  spring.  Rea 
states  that  the  flne  old  varieties  such 
as  "the  gray  Hulo,  the  blew  Hulo, 
the  white  Carnation,  the  grand  Peere, 
the  Christalline,  the  Granado^had 
disappeared,  and  were   not   to    be 
found  in  any  gardens,  their  place 
being  taken  by  varie- 
ties raised  in  Holland, 
Flanders,   and  other 
parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  and    he   enu- 
merates no  less  than 
468  varieties.    About 
this  period  two  small 
books  were  published 
in    Paris    containing 
full   accounts  of  the 
Carnation,     lists    of 
varieties,  culture,  dec 
The  earliest  in  1647 
contains    149    pages. 
The  title  is"Le  Jar- 
dinage  des  Oeillets," 
A.  Paris,  Chez  Louis 
Boulanger,    Rue   St 
Jacques,    a    Tlmage 
Saint  Louis.    It  com 
tains  a  list  of  seventv 
varieties,  and  nineteen  chapters  dealing  with 
every  phase  of  the  Carnation.  The  next  volume 
was  published  in  1676,  the  same  year  as  Rea's 
"Flora,''  quoted  above.    It  is  a   "Nouveau 
Traite  des  Oeillets,  La  facon  laplus  utile  and 
facile  de  les  bion  cultiver,  leurs  noms,  leurs 
couleurs,  and  leur  beauts,  Avec  la  Liste  des  plus 
nouveaux.      Par.    LC.B.M.,  A.   Paris,    Chez 
Charles  de  Sercy,  162  pages,  fifty-eight  pa^ 
are  devoted  to  a  list  of  names,  with  long  descnp- 
tionsof  the  colours.    The  earliest  volume  in  my 
possession  is  still  in  the  old  sheepskin  bindings. 
Ever  since  these  early  days  the  Carnation 
and  Picotee  have  held  a  high  position  amongst 
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all  classes  of  people  who  admire  flowers  for 
their  sweetness  and  beauty.  It  may  be  seventy 
or  eighty  years  since  the  white  ground  Picotee 
had  reached  its  high  standard  of  excellence, 
and  the  work  has  been  handed  down  from 
one  generation  of  florists  to  another,  and  at 
one  time  it  was  a  point  of  honour  amongst 
florists  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  seedling 
raising  and  to  make  an  improvement  in  one 
direction  or  another,  but  1  do  not  think  a 
standard  of  excellence  was  set  up  until  the 
year  1834.  In  that  year  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  standard  of  excellence 
for  all  florists'  flowers.  The  names  of  this 
sub-committee  were:  James  Twitchett,  Richard 
Headly,  Adam  Fitch,  Frederick  Finch,  Samuel 
Widnal,  and  Edward  Catling.  The  result  of 
their  conference  was  published  in  the  "  Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet "  for  the  year  1834  (page  144). 
The  following  refers  to  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee. 

Carnations  :  "  The  flower  large,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  well-formed  petals,  neither 
so  many  as  to  give  it  a  crowded  appear- 
ance nor  so  few  as  to  make  it  appear  thin 
and  empty,  the  petals  broad  and  stiff,  the 
flpiard  ones  well  rounded,  and  should  rise  a 
Ittle  above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn  off  grace- 
ully  in  a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  the 
mner  ones,  which  should  gracefully  taper 
towards  the  crown.  Bizarres  should  have  three 
.olours  in  every  petal,  flakes  two,  colours 
.4rong  and  bright,  the  fewer  freckles  or  spots 
the  better^  all  the  colours  nearly  equal,  or  the 
most  brilliant  colour  should  predominate,  the 
#hite  pure  and  bright." 

Picotees:  ''The  same  qualities  as  to  size, 
oetals,  crown,  and  clear  white  ground  as  the 
Oamations,  edge  of  petals  smooth  and  well 
founded.  Those  flowers  which  are  free  from 
blotch  or  stripe  down  the  petal  below  the 
coloured  edging  are  greatly  to  be  preferred 
to  those  which  are  marked  and  pouncv." 

A  perfect  white  or  yellow  ground  Picotee 
should  have  no  spots  or  marks  of  any  kind  upon 
the  pure  white  or  clear  yellow  ground,  except 
the  colour  on  the  margins  of  the  petals. 
This  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
line  like  fine  wire;  sometimes  there  is 
a  broad  margin  of  deep  red,  rose,  scarlet,  or 
purple. 

In  the  year  1839  there  was  a  list  of  1 10  varieties 
of  white  ground  Picotees.  None  of  them  are 
in  existence  now,  but  they  were  doubtless  very 
fine  varieties,  as  a  few  years  later  coloured 
plates  of  Picotees  were  published  by  Mr. 
Andrews  of  the  true  type  in  form  and  colour. 
Probably  none  of  them  were  free  from  exagge- 
ration, as  most  of  this  artist's  flowers  were 
highly  coloured. 

The  yellow  ground  Picotee  was  a  favourite 
flower  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Hogg,  in  his  book  on  the  Carnation,  informs  us 
that  the  Empress  Josephine  had  an  admirable 
collection  of  yellow  ground  Picotees  at 
Malmaison,  and  adds  that  Queen  Charlotte 
and  the  princesses  had  a  very  superb  collection 
of  yellow  Picotees  at  Frogmore;  but  we  are 
not  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  quality,  for 
Hogg  gives  a  coloured  illustration  of  one.  The 
colour  is  a  good  yellow,  but  in  no  respect 
can  it  be  classed  as  a  true  Picotee.  The 
petals  are  fringed,  and  the  colours,  red  and 
maroon,  dash  from  the  margin  in  flakes  and 
stripes. 

It  was  not  until  1858  that  real  yellow  ground 
Picotees  were  produced.  Mr.  Richard  Smith, 
of  Witney,  Oxfordshire,  produced  some  varie- 
ties which  well  complied  with  the  florist's 
standard.  Mr.  B.  Simonite  of  Sheffield,  who 
saw  them,  informed  me  that  they  were  of  great 


excellence.  Some  ten  years  later  Mr.  Perkins 
introduced  a  variety  named  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
it  had  an  excellent  constitution,  as  I  cultivated 
it  for  twentv  years  after  it  was  sent  out.  Mr. 
Standish  of  Ascot  also  produced  a  very  fine 
variety  named  Ascot  Yellow.  I  did  my  best 
to  get  some  vigour  into  this  variety,  but  it  also 
failed  like  many  more  yellow  grounds.  Prince 
of  Orange  is  the  parent  from  which  have 
sprung  most  of  the  fine  varieties  now  under 
cultivation. 

Most  of  the  new  ones  are  of  vigorous 
constitution,  and  as  the  varieties  are  now  very 
numerous  it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow  any 
but  those  of  robust  constitution.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  we  have 
produced  yellow  ground  Picotees  e<|ual  to  the 
standard  of  excellence  of  the  white  ground 
varieties.  Mr.  Martin  K  Smith  has  jpven 
special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  this 
section.  Childe  Harold  has  all  the  qualities  of 
the  best  white  ground  varieties.  Lord  Napier 
is  another  fine  variety.  Lady  St.  Oswald  is  even 
better  than  Childe  Harold  as  a  warden  flower, 
but  is  not  so  near  perfection.  Abbot  is  perfect 
as  a  Picotee,  and  has  a  purple  margin.  Kate 
Coventry,  Lady  Sophie,  St.  Just,  and  Rabelais 
are  also  yellow  grounds  with  purple  margins. 
This  colour  has  been  for  years  plentiful  amongst 
white  grounds,  but  is  new  in  this  class. 

J.  Douglas. 
(To  he  contirmed.) 


NOTES    FROM    THE 
MARKETS. 


PoiN8BmA.s.— The  brilliant  bract-s  of  Euphorbia 
pnlcherrima  were  an  important  feature  in  some  of 
the  decorations  on  the  ocoasion  of  the  King  of 
Italy's  visit.  One  grower  supplied  eighty  dozen 
for  this  purpose.  Though  it  is  rather  early  for 
them  theie  are  some  gocKl  plants  coming  into  the 
market,  aXro  some  cut.  It  is  surprising  how  well 
these  last  if  proper  care  is  taken.  When  first  cut 
the  stem  should  be  dipped  in  hot  water;  this 
drives  the  sap  upwards  and  prevents  bleeding. 
Exposure  to  cold  will  cause  the  bracts  to  droop, 
but  if  kept  in  an  ordinary  room  they  will  last  fully 
a  fortnight.  Although  now  included  with  the 
Euphorbias,  I  think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
any  other  name  but  Poinsettia  is  adopted  by  market 
growers  and  florists. 

Mtaara,  Hayes  of  Lower  Edmonton. — We  learn 
with  regret  that  the  old  firm  of  Messrs.  Hayes  of 
Jjnwer  Edmonton  is  about  to  pass  out  of  existence. 
The  whole  of  the  stock  at  the  Cuckoo  Hall  Nursery, 
together  with  the  houses  and  implements,  being 
sold  off.  The  freehold  estate  was  previously 
disposed  of.  It  is  more  especially  in  connexion 
witn  Pelaraoniums  that  Mr.  J.  Hayes  was  best 
known.  Mtoiy  of  our  finest  varieties  originated  in 
his  nursery,  and  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
best  market  growers.  He  has  also  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  shows,  not  as  specimens,  but  of 
useful  plants  as  grown  for  market.  Zonals  have 
also  received  attention,  and  Robert  Hayes,  a  pink 
variety,  now  grown  so  extensively  for  market,  came 
from  there. 

A  big  sale  o  Liliums. — ^At  Messrs.  Protheroe 
and  Morris's  auction  rooms  on  the  18th  inst.  a 
very  large  importation  of  Liliums,  chiefly  longi- 
florum  and  its  varieties,  were  ofiered.  The  whole 
of  the  samples  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality,  but 
prices  did  not  rule  very  high.  The  net  result, 
however,  should  be  fairly  satisfactory,  as  we  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  this  sale,  which  did  not 
commence  until  5  p.m.,  realised  fully  £1,500.  The 
largest  buyers  were  those  who  grow  for  market. 
Some  growers  took  them  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  if  trade  should  be  at  all  favourable  they  should 
prove  a  good  investment.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  the  varieties 
multiflorum,     eximium,     and      giganteum     were 


included  in  the  sale,  and  these  made  ilijjbtlj 
advanced  prices.  There  were  also  some  good 
samples  of  L.  auratum,  and  these  made  msck 
higher  prices  than  any  of  the  foregoine. 

The  new  building  cU  Covent  Oarden  ifar<rf,wludi 
is  intended  to  afford  better  accommodation  for  the 
sale  of  imported  flowers,  is  now  approaching  com- 

Cletion,  and  the  upper  part  is  already  opeo  {or 
usinesB.  On  going  through  on  Saturday  moniing 
last  it  did  not  present  a  very  lively  appesnooe, 
much  of  the  best  imported  produce  still  bebg  on 
sale  in  the  seneral  flower  maket.  If,  when  w« 
come  to  the  Dusy  season,  all  imported  goods  ire 
prohibited  in  this  building,  it  will  be  asreatsdnn- 
tage  to  Eoelish  growers,  and  aocommooation  in  the 
new  ball  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  impcniiol 
all  descriptions,  but  as  many  of  the  comminioD 
men  deal  with  both  English  and  foreign  I  fucj 
there  will  be  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing either  building  entirely  to  the  English  or  foceigD 
gc^s  respectively. 

Chrywnthemums  in  Covent  Oarden  MauhL— 
During  the  past  week  there  has  been  an  otst- 
supply  both  of  cut  flowers  and  plants.  It  is 
Chrysanthemums  on  every  side,  ana  on  Saturdsy 
morning  at  the  close  of  the  market  large  aasatitin 
remaiuMl  unsold.  Among  pot  plants  tkare  wii 
some  good  sorts  of  the  variety  Ivory.  When 
well  done  this  is  one  of  the  finest  whites  for  mid- 
season.  Souvenir  du  Petite  Ami  was  good.  Fleor 
d'Or  a  fine  yellow.  Cullingfordi  makes  a  fine 
crimson  for  pots.  Quintus,  pink,  is  still  selling  in 
large  quantities.  Soliel  d'Octobre  has  been  one  of 
the  best  yellows  seen  in  pots  this  season. 

Mr,  A,  F,  DuU<m*8  Cama^toiw.— Having  eeen 
these  at  various  shows  and  in  the  market  I  vm 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Dutton's  nursery,  and  aTsikd 
myself  of  an  opportunity  which  occurred  on  the 
3l8t  ult.  I  found  that  Mr.  Dutton's  stock  ooo- 
sisted  of  nine  large  houses,  all  well  filled  with  deu, 
healthy  plants  in  various  stages  of  development 
The  varieties  are  almost  all  exclusively  Americu. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  was  the  most  prominent  i& 
one  house.  The  plants  were  just  opening  their 
first  flowers,  and  looked  most  promising  for  a  good 
crop.  Another  houseful  was  not  quite  so  fonrari 
6.  H.  Crane,  scarlet,  is  another  seen  in  Isrge 
quantities  ;  Floriana  had  some  good  blooms  oDen, 
this  is  a  soft  flesh  pink  as  I  saw  it,  but  I  think  it 
sometimes  has  a  deeper  shade  ;  Queen  Louise  is  the 
favourite  white ;  Governor  Roosevelt  and  Harry 
Fenn,  deep  crimsons ;  Royalty,  a  good  shade  of  pink ; 
and  Mme.  Melba,  another  good  pink.  Mr.  Dntton 
has  his  own  special  mode  of  culture,  and  all  the 
plants  are  supported  by  a  wire  arrangement  which 
he  has  patenteid.  He  finds  it  on  farther  trial  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  will  oflbr  it  to  the  pnbbc 
It  was  interesting  to  note  that  everrthing  aboat 
the  houses  was  in  good  order,  and  nothing  U> 
create  or  foster  insect  life.  Mr.  Dutton's  snoMi 
mainly  depends  upon  careful  attention  to  keeping 
the  plants  perfectly  free  from  all  insect  peote. 
The  houses  are  so  constructed  that  side  and  top 
air  can  be  given  freely,  and  yet  there  is  a  pleaMot 
growing  atmosphere. 

Mr,  J,  Surman*8  numery,  Beekenham.—Ai  thie 
nursery  a  speciality  is  made  of  growing  Chrrno* 
themums  for  pots,  chiefly  early  varieties.  They 
are  planted  out  in  the  open  quite  early  in  the 
spring,  and  remain  there  until  they  are  well 
advanced  in  bud,  when  they  aro  taken  np  and 
potted,  the  size  pots  requirecl  varying  from  5-ineh 
to  7-inch.  After  potting  they  are  shaded  for  a  fev 
days,  and  they  soon  get  over  being  taken  up  from 
the  ground.  Some  varieties  su&r  a  little,  bat 
mostly  they  finish  off  quite  as  well  as  if  they  hid 
been  grown  in  pots.  The  most  remarkable  featu* 
of  Mr.  Surman's  plants  is  the  short  sturdy  growth. 
The  plants  are  disbudded,  and  carry  from  fi^,^ 
nine  good  blooms.  At  the  time  of  my  vui^ 
(October  16),  Soliel  d'Octobre  was  at  its  best  The 
plants  were  in  6-inch  pots,  about  2^  feet  high,  and 
with  from  five  to  seven  perfect  blooms  on  each. 
Ryecroft  Glory  and  Nellie  Brown  (the  bron» 
sport)  were  equallv  good,  with  more  but  not  mch 
large  flowers.  Mychett  Glory  was  rather  ^ett, 
but  it  had  been  fine ;  it  is  very  dwarf.  The 
American  variety  Ivory  is  grown,  the  plants  being 
dwarf  and  sturdy.    Souvenir  du  Petite  Ami  u 
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grown  here  appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  whites  for 
pots.  Ma  Perfection  is  another  good  white. 
Phcebas :  This  fine  yellow  is  evidently  well  adapted 
to  the  mode  of  culture  ;  it  was  not  fully  in  flower, 
bat  looked  very  promising.  W.  Shriropton  :  This 
was  rather  tall,  but  had  good  blooms.  President 
Nonin,  bronze,  was  good,  and  the  old  favourite 
President  Lincoln  is  still  found  useful.  It  is  not 
all  varieties  which  succeed  under  this  mode  of 
culture,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  is  a  most  economic 
system,  when  treated  as  they  are  at  Mr.  Surman's, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Wright,  the 
manager,  knows  exactly  how  to  handle  them. 
Other  varieties  are  grown  in  the  ground  and  taken 
ap  for  flowering  ;  but  these  do  not  call  for  special 
mention.  The  trade  for  pot  plants  has  been  fairly 
good  this  season,  and  thoee  referred  to  above  have 
made  from  128.  to  18s.  per  dozen,  and  a  few  extra 
good  Soliel  d'Octobre  have  been  making  from 
2b.  6d.  to  38.  6d.  each  in  Covent  Garden  Market. 


OSTRO\irSKIA    MAGNIFICA. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  record  a  success  with 
this  noble  Beilflower  after  years  of  disappoint- 
ment. When  its  big  purple  flowers  were  in 
full  beauty  it  was  a  pleasure  daily  to  seek  its 
retreat  and  enjoy  the  pure  colouring 
of  the  larRB  blooms,  which  are  just  like 
those  of  a  Beilflower,  though  conspicuous  for 
their  dimensions.  The  Ostrowskya  was  found 
by  Dr.  Kegel  in  East  Bokhara,  and  I  find  it 
appreciates  a  deep  and  light  loam,  as  the  roots 
go  down  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  not, 
nnfortunately,  a  plant  for  everyone,  but  is  one 
of  those  gooa  things  which  it  is  a  delight  to 
succeed  with,  though  success  may  only  come 
once  in  three  years.  V. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR    GARDEN. 

POTTING  the  general  collection  of  Liliums 
(imported  bulbs  of  L.  auratum 
excepted)  may  now  be  taken  in  hand, 
as  by  this  time  even  the  latest  of  those 
reserved  for  the  autumn  display  should 
be  ripened  o£f.  If,  however,  any  are 
found  with  green  unripened  stems,  allow  them  to 
remain  in  a  cool  vinery  or  Peach  house  for  a  few 
weeks  to  complete  the  maturing  process.  Old 
imlbs  must  have  all  the  old  soil  shaken  completely 
away,  and  also  any  old  roots  and  stems  that  have 
not  loosened  their  hold  of  the  bulbs.  Grade  the 
Inilbs  into  three  sizes,  and  on  repotting  them  see 
that  the  size  of  the  pots  approximates  to  that  of 
the  bulbs,  from  10  inches  diameter  to  6  inches, 
dee  a  compost  two-thirds  fibrous  loam  broken  into 
rough  pieces  and  one-third  leaf-soil  with  coarse 
silver  sand  and  rough  charcoal  sufficient  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  Should  the  loam  be  very  heavy  a 
fourth  part  of  peat  may  be  added  ;  if  the  soil  is 
too  dry  a  watering  through  a  fine-rosed  pot  may  be 

rm  previous  to  the  final  mixing.  The  pots  must 
clean  and  well  drained ;  place  a  little  of  the 
roughest  compost  immediately  over  the  drainaee, 
then  half  fill  the  pots  with  soil  which  must  oe 
made  moderately  firm.  Sprinkle  a  handful  or  two 
of  Baud  over  the  soil,  on  which  place  the  bulbs ; 
five  or  seven  bulbs  must  be  placed  in  each  pot, 
according  to  their  size  and  the  variety,  and  they 
must  be  covered  with  soil  pressed  firmly  amongst 
them,  leaving  nearly  one-third  of  the  depth  of  the 
pot  for  top-dressing  as  growth  is  being  made. 
After  potting,  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a  cold 
pit  or  under  the  stage  in  a  cold  house,  and  plunged 
m  leaves  or  fibre,  covering  the  bulbs  with  the  latter 
or  leaf-soiL  The  less  robust  varieties  are  safer  in 
pots  of  6  inches  or  7  inches  diameter. 

HiPPEASTRCTMS. 

Where  it  is  of  more  importance  to  have  a  portion 
01  the  plants  in  flower  earlv  than  to  have  a  grand 
display  in  April  or  May  a  few  dozens  may  now  be 
selected  that  are  showing  the  flower-spikes,  which, 
"  placed  in  a  gentle   heat   of    about    60°,     will 


gradually  develop  the 
flowers  at  a  season  when 
they  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated.     The 

general    collection   may 
e  examined,  and  a  little 
water  given  to  any  bulbs 
that  are  shrivelling. 
Mignonette 

in  5-inch  pots  must  have 
a  light  airy  position  on 
a  shelf  in  a  cool  house, 
and  will  be  benefited  by 
every  gleam  of  sun  that 
may  reach  it.  As  the 
pots  become  filled  with 
roots  a  little  clear 
manure  water  should  be 
given.  A  selection  from 
the  earliest  batch  may  be 
allowed  to  develop  their 
flowers  between  this 
time  and  Christmas  ;  on 
the  later  batches  the 
flowers  must  be  removed 
for  some  time. 

HUMKA  ELEOANS 

that  are  well  rooted 
should  have  a  size  or  two 
larger  pot  given  them  ; 
loam,  old  Mushroom-bed 
manure,  and  sand,  with 
a  little  rough  charcoal, 
will  grow  these  plants 
well.  A  situation  on  a 
shelf  in  a  light  cool 
house  some  3  feet  from 
the  glass,  and  where 
they  will  not  be  likely 
to  become  too  wet  at 
the  root,  will  suit  them 
for  the  winter. 

J.  Jaques. 


FRUIT  GARDEN 
Cherries. 
If  the  trees  in  the  early 
house  from  which  ripe 
fruit  is  expected  early 
in  May  have  not  been 
pruned  and  cleansed 
ready  for  starting, 
this  operation  must  not 

be  delayed.  Old-established  trees  which  have 
filled  their  allotted  space  do  not  as  a  rule  make 
much  young  wood,  consequently  there  will  now  be 
very  little  to  remove,  but  good  service  may  be 
done  by  thinning  out  the  old  spurs  and  cutting 
away  barren  branches  where  they  can  be  spared  to 
make  room  for  younger  growths.  If  the  trees  have 
had  full  exposure  to  autumnal  rains  the  borders 
will  be  wet  enough  for  the  present,  but  otherwipe 
make  repeated  waterings  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
moistened.  Remove  all  old  mulching  and  inert 
surface  soil,  and  replace  with  good,  fresh,  friable 
loam  and  lime  rubble  if  the  trees  are  young  and 
vigorous,  and  add  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  rotten 
manure  where  they  are  old  and  require  rich  stimu- 
lants from  the  outset.  Where  Plums  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  house  the  same  careful  thinning  of 
the  spurs,  cleansing,  and  dressing  will  apply,  and 
the  crop  will  come  on  very  well  under  the  same 
conditions  as  to  syringing,  watering,  and  tempera- 
ture, but  the  Plum  being  more  tardy  in  its  later 
stages  the  trees  should  be  conveniently  arranged 
for  syringing,  when  the  application  of  water  would 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  Cherries,  or,  better  still, 
they  might  be  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  as  they  could 
then  be  removed  to  another  house  to  finish,  when  a 
dry  atmosphere  becomes  indispensable  to  the  proper 
ripening  and  preservation  of  the  Cherries.  To 
carry  on  the  successful  forcing  of  Cherries,  a  few 
healthy  trees,  including  such  kinds  as  May  Duke, 
Black  Circassian,  Governor  Wood,  and  Bigarreau 
Napoleon,  should  be  kept  aeainst  a  reserve  wall, 
where  by  means  of  annual  lifting  and  replanting  in 
pure  loam  they  can  be  maintained  in  a  fit  state  for 


OSTROWSKIA   MAGNIFICA. 

removal  to  the  houses  at  any  time  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  with  the  certainty  of  their  giving  a  full 
crop  the  following  season. 

Pot  Peaches. 

Where  the  first  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
obtained  from  trees  in  pots,  such  as  Abec,  Early 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale's  Early,  and  Alexander 
Peaches,  Lord  Napier  and  Rtanwick  Elruge  Nec> 
tarines  should  now  be  taken  into  the  house  and 
placed  on  the  bed  or  pedestals  if  fermenting 
material  is  to  be  used  for  exciting  them  into 
growth.  Avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat  at  first  unless 
the  night  heat  falls  below  40^,  and  then  apply  it 
through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  air  can  be 
admitted  and  the  trees  syringed  with  tepid  water 
to  help  the  buds  forward.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  the  roots,  as  stone  fruit  trees  are  often  ruined 
for  the  season  by  being  allowed  to  sufier  from  want 
of  water.  Always  apply  it  at  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  house.  Wash  the  trees  with 
soap  and  water  either  before  or  after  they  are 
taken  in,  top-dress  with  well-rotted  manure,  and 
thin  the  flower-buds  if  the  trees  are  so  thickly  set 
that  the  flowering  is  likely  to  weaken  them. 

Madresfield  Court,  William  Crwmp. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Mulching. 

The  present  autumn  much  resembles  that  of  1894, 
and  should  such  a  hard  winter  follow  many  things 
that  commonly  rank  as  hardy  plants  will  suffer 
materially  unless  mulching  is  attended  to  before 
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the  frost  has  a  chance  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
ground.  Partially  decayed  leaves  answer  the 
purnoee  of  a  mulch  fairly  well,  but  should  onlv  be 
used  in  sheltered  situations,  as  this  material  dries 
quickly  in  the  open,  and  with  the  first  high  wind 
is  apt  to  be  blown  in  all  directions.  An  excellent 
material  will  be  obtained  from  aheap  that  has  been 
built  np  of  stable  litter,  garden  refuse  and  leaves, 
and  allowed  to  heat  sufiSciently  to  kill  insects 
without  petting  dry  to  an  extent  that  will  destroy 
its  nutritive  properties.  Among  the  plants  to 
be  treated  are  the  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted 
Tropasolums,  Sweet-scented  Tobacco,  clumps 
of  outdoor  Fuchsias,  Montbretias,  Gypsophila, 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  Lobelia  fulgens,  indeed 
anything  that  suffers  from  severe  frost. 

Hedge  Briabs. 
Briars  for  budding  next  year  should  now  be 

Slanted  without  delav.  Trim  and  plant  the  same 
ay  as  they  are  taken  from  the  hedgerows  if 
possible.  When  trimming  be  careful  to  leave  on 
every  bit  of  fibrous  root,  and  only  reduce  the 
stumpy  part.  A  few  tall  Briars  should  be  planted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  and  if  budd^i  with 
spme  of  the  charming  wichuraiana  hybrids  will 
make  a  most  interesting  feature  in  the  garden. 

Christmas  Roses. 
Everything  that  can  should  now  be  done  to  keep 
the  foliaffe  fresh  and  strong,  for  only  when  this  is 
done  will  the  bloom  be  fall  and  abundant.  Generally 
these  plants  do  best  in  the  shade  and  where  the 
soil  is  deep  and  retentive.  I  have  often  seen  them 
growing  and  blooming  well  in  front  of  a  north 
border,  at  the  back  of  which  were  shrubs  and 
trees  ;  now  they  are  most  interesting,  and  if  pro- 
tected a  little  from  frost  will  give  abundance  of 
bloom  for  at  least  two  months.  A  few  handlights 
with  tops  to  lift  off  are  the  best  of  all  covers  for 
individual  outdoor  plants,   but  when  planted  in 

? quantity  of  course  a  frame  covering  is  best.  A 
ew  plants  kept  in  large  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes,  and 
then  carried  into  the  greenhouse,  are  very  useful. 

Wall  Climbers. 

Many  of  these  have  this  season  made  the  most 
unwieldy  erowth.  These  should  now  be  over- 
hauled ana  all  superfluous  growth  cut  away  to 
relieve  these  plants  of  some  of  their  weight  and 
to  prevent  them  becoming  blown  away  from  their 
fastenings.  Some  of  the  weak  and  all  the  useless 
wood  should  be  cut  out  Ivies  will  now  want  atten- 
tion ;  some  of  these  have  now  reached  their  limit 
in  height.  When  such  is  the  case  these  should  be 
trimmed  in  a  little,  as  there  is  danser  of  sudden 
squalls  stripping  the  clinging  roots  from  the  walls 
and  causing  a  very  unsightly  appearance  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  T.  B.  Field. 

ABhweUthorpe  Hall  Oardena,  Norwich. 


severest  weather  is  over.  This  system  has  many 
advantages  over  the  other,  chief  among  them  being 
that  there  is  not  the  risk  of  losing  so  many  plants 
through  the  ravages  of  mice  and  other  depredators. 

Lettuce. 

The  autumn -sown  plants  are  very  forward 
owing  to  the  continued  mild  weather,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  they  will  not  pass  through  the  winter,  if 
severe,  without  many  losses.  A  batch  of  plants 
may  be  raised  from  seed  sown  under  glass  in 
February,  and  duly  hardened  off  before  trans- 
planting in  the  open.  These  will  be  useful  for 
tilling  gaps  and  to  augment  the  supply  of  plants 
for  an  early  supply  of  good  Lettuce.  Large  plants 
that  were  brought  into  frames  or  pits  from  outside 
for  winter  use  will  require  careful  treatment  from 
now  onwards.  Abundance  of  air  and  a  tolerably 
dry  atmosphere  about  them  is  what  they  now 
require  to  prevent  decay  of  the  voung  sappy 
leaves.  By  wetting  the  leaves  or  neart  of  the 
plant  will  cause  decay. 

Endive. 

This  useful  salad  plant  has  damped  off  in  the 
young  leaves  this  year,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
excessive  moisture.  They  have,  however,  grown 
strongly,  and  possibly  in  some  districts  and  in 
certain  soils  and  positions  this  has  not  been  so 
prevalent  as  in  our  own  garden  and  neighbourhood. 
The  curled  variety  has  suffered  the  most,  and 
whole  breadths  have  been  spoiled. 

Chicory. 

This  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  Ralad 
bowl  in  winter,  and  a  regular  supply  of  blanched 
heads  must  be  maintained  by  introducing  a  few 
roots  every  ten  days  into  warmth.  Large  quanti- 
ties are  not  usually  required  at  once,  and  half  a 
dozen  roots  potted  into  a  14-inch  pot  and  placed 
in  the  Mushroom  or  forcing-house  with  another  pot 
of  the  same  size  placed  on  top  will  suffice  for 
ordinary  requirements. 

StoTideigh  Abbey  Oardens.  H.  T.  Martin. 


stem,  and  kept  moist,  they  will  break  from  swy 
eye.  When  it  is  the  wish  to  exoel  in  plant  cdtiin 
in  the  production  of  specimens,  either  dwarf, 
trained  pyramids,  or  standards,  it  is  neoesstry  to 
make  an  early  start,  and  any  time  after  this  dtto 
the  strongest  cuttings  should  be  selected  and  placed 
singly  in  2J-inch  pots,  standing  them  in  a  gouile 
heat  under  hand-tiehts.  Immediately  these  an 
rooted  they  should  be  potted  on  into  3-inch  poti 
and  placed  on  shelves  in  an  Intermemake 
temperature. 

New  Varixtieb. 

Notes  will  have  been  made  of  all  the  moit 
promising  novelties,  and  these  should  be  ordsred 
from  the  respective  firms  who  are  sending  thsio 
out  as  early  as  possible ;  and  here  it  will  be  wsU  to 
mention  that,  instead  of  ordering  everything  which 
is  supposed  to  be  new,  it  will  be  far  lietter  to  have 
a  few  of  the  very  beet  varieties  rather  than  demnd 
on  single  plants  of  each.  Late-flowering  bnih 
plants  will  need  to  be  kept  as  cool  and  airy  aa 
possible,  and  apply  weak  manure  water  every 
watertnff.  Fumigate  often  to  free  them  of  all 
insect  lite.  I  fear  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in 
retarding  them  as  late  as  usual,  for,  like  the 
earlier  varieties,  owing  to  the  nnripened  conditioo 
of  the  wood  the  buds  are  swelling  and  the  flowen 
expanding  very  quickly.  £.  BscKirr. 

Aldenham  House  Ojrdens,  Elslree, 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Jerusalem  Artichokes. 
The  tubers  are  now  fit  for  use,  and  the  fast 
decaying  stems  may  be  cut  down  to  within  1  foot 
of  the  ground  and  burnt.  No  more  should  be 
lifted  than  are  required  for  immediate  use,  as  this 
vegetable  retains  its  properties  best  when  left  in 
the  ground  where  grown  until  the  new  year. 
Some  rough  litter  should  be  laid  upon  part  of  the 
crop  when  severe  frosts  are  imminent,  there  will 
then  be  no  difficulty  in  lifting  the  tubers  through 
the  soil  being  frozen  hard. 

Cauliflower  Plants. 

Those  being  wintered  in  hand-lights,  frames,  or 
in  pots  must  be  kept  as  sturdy  as  possible  by 
admitting  abundance  of  air,  not  only  on  fine 
days,  but  when  the  nights  are  mild  the  lights  may 
be  left  off  with  advantage.  Heavy  rains  and  snow 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  them,  and  a  close 
watch  must  be  kept  for  caterpillars  and  slugs. 
Broad  Beans. 

The  old  method  of  sowing  these  in  November 
for  the  earliest  supply  of  pods  next  year  is  not 
nearly  so  much  practised  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Many  gardeners  now  raise  the  plants  by  sowing 
seed  under  glass  in  February,  and  after  hardening 
them     transplant  on  a   warm   border    when    the 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  shows  of  1903  are  now  practically  over,  and 
on  the  whole  the  flowers  have  been  wonderfully 
good,  far  better  than  one  could  have  expected  after 
the  very  unfavourable  weather  we  experienced 
whilst  they  were  developing.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  flowers,  though  in  many  instances  large  and 
brightly  coloured,  lacked  that  crispness  which  is  so 
much  desired  in  exhibition,  consequently  their 
season  has  been  a  very  short  one.  The  interest 
taken  by  the  public  in  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
perhaps  as  keen  as  ever,  not  only  at  our  exhibitions 
where  competition  is  the  centre  of  interest,  but 
also,  in  our  public  parks  and  gardens,  and  in  private 
gardens  the  Autumn  Queen  finds  many  admirers. 
The  ever-increasing  number  of  new  varieties  has 
much  to  do  with  this,  and  the  new  departures,  by 
way  of  arranging  and  exhibiting  both  plants  and 
cut  flowers  at  our  annual  shows,  evokes  fresh 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  a  representative  Chrysanthemum 
exhibition  is  invaluable  even  to  those  who  never 
exhibit.  The  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement 
of  many  of  the  table  decorations,  vases,  bouquets, 
&c.,  are  alone  worthy  of  inspection. 

Plants  after  Flowering. 
The  management  of  plants  for  producing  a  stock 
for  next  year  demands  careful  attention,  as  a  good 
start  with  healthy  cuttings  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  goes  a  long  way  to  ensure  success. 
Immediately  the  blooms  are  past  they  should  be 
cut  down  to  within  1  foot  of  the  soil,  after  which 
place  them  in  quite  a  cool  house  or  cold  frame,  the 
lormer  for  preference.  Thoroughly  fumigate  the 
plants,  as  generally  the  young  growths  are  badly 
infested  with  aphis.  Endeavour  to  encourage  a 
stout,  clean,  sturdy  growth,  arranging  the  varieties 
together  to  save  time  and  trouble,  and  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible.  In  the  case  of  new  and  scarce 
varieties  every  cutting  should  be  carefully  looked 
after,  and  when  the  stock  is  required  to  be 
increased  as  speedily  as  possible  these  may  be 
placed  in  a  warmer  house,  and  every  bit  of  the 
stem  be  preserved.  If  these  are  turned  out  and 
laid  in  Cocoanut  fibre,  burying  the  whole  of  the 


ORCHIDS. 

SCHOMBUROKIAS. 

At  the  present  time  this  genus  appears  to  be  soim- 
what  neglected.  This  may  be  due  to  the  piaati 
being  shy  bloomers  and  so  seldom  seen.  The 
Schomburgkias  are  strong  -  growing  epiphytal 
Orchids  closely  allied  to  Lelia.  The  pseudo-bnlbi 
are  either  fusiform,  somewhat  resembling  those  d 
some  of  the  species  of  Lslia,  or  nearly  cylindrical, 
tapering  upwards  and  hollow,  and  bearing  thick, 
leathery  leaves.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  apex 
of  long,  usually  arching  scapes,  which  issue  from 
the  apex  of  the  bulb.  The  following  are  the  better- 
known  species,  which  bloom  in  the  early  spring 
and  summer  months,  excepting  the  first-naiofted, 
which  blooms  in  winter  : 

S.  crispa. — This  has  the  sepals  and  petals  brown, 
shaded  with  yellow ;  lip  whitish  or  shaded  with 
rose. 

8.  Lyonsii, — The  sepals  and  petals  are  whiter 
thickly  marked  and  spotted  with  purple ;  lip  white, 
sparsely  purple  spotted  and  edged  with  yellow. 

8.  rosea. — ^The  sepals  and  petals  of  this  are  wavy 
and  dull  reddish  purple  in  colour,  the  lip  pucpliib 
rose,  with  three  white  keels  on  the  disc. 

8.  sanderiana. — The  flowers  of  this  are  roiy 
purple,  the  mid -lobe  of  the  lip  veined  centFallj 
with  deefwr  rose-purple. 

8.  Tibkinis. — The  sepals  and  narrower  petah 
are  wavv  and  reddish  or  purplish  brown,  the  lip 
three-lobed,  with  erect  edges,  orange-yellow ;  lip 
whitish,  shading  to  purple  on  the  margins ;  diic 
yellow. 

8,  undaUUa, — This  has  purplish  brown  sepali 
and  petals ;  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  pale  roae, 
mid-lobe  purple,  disc  white,  with  Ave  longitudinal 
ridges. 

Schomburgkias  require  a  moderate  amoant  of 
heat  and  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  in  the 
atmosphere  throughout  their  growing  season,  with 
plenty  of  lisht.  During  this  period  they  are  bcrt 
grown  in  a  Tight  position  at  the  warmest  P^^ 
the  Cattleya  house.  When  growth  is  oomplew 
they  should  be  removed  to  the  coolest  end  or  placed 
with  the  Mexican  Lselias,  where  they  may  have  a 
cooler  temperature,  a  drier  atmosphere,  and  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sunlisht,  shading  only  to  prevent 
the  leaves  scorching.  When  resting  little  ''***" 
needed  to  keep  them  plump  and  healthy,  especially 
those  with  cylindrical  pseudo-bulbs. 

Repotting  should  be  done  when  growth  begins  of 
when  new  roots  issue  from  the  base  of  the  gw'*'* 
The  compost  should  consist  of  equal  proportiooBoC 
peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  fifth  part  of  leaf-mooIOf 
mixing  the  whole  well  together  and  preesiog  ve 
same  moderately  firm.  , 

The  planu  should  be  continually  propagated. 
Just  before  or  when  the  plants    begin  tc  grow,  if 
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they  have  five  or  six  bulbs,  sever  the  rhizome 
behind  the  seoond  bnlb,  and  treat  them  the  same 
M  is  frequently  reoommeDded  for  Gattleyas.  If 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  on  with  a  great 
number  of  pseudo-bulbs  to  one  lead  it  is  too  much 
to  be  supported  by  the  roots  from  it,  and  the 
pisnts  in  consequence  deteriorate.  This  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  those  having  cylindrical  pseudo- 
bulbs.  F.  W.  Thurgood. 
Bosdyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N, 


THE    BLUE    NYMPH^AS. 

Iktboductoby. — The  blue  Nymphieaa  are  not  in 
sny  sense  new  introductions  to  our  gardens.  I 
note  that  N.  scutifolia  was  introduced  in  1792  from 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  N.  stellata  from 
Tropical  Africa  in  1812,  whilst  N.  gigantea  is 
recorded  as  having  been  sent  home  from  Australia 
in  1852.*  Within  the  past  few  years  more  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  their  cultivation.  This 
may,  in  some  measure  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to 
the  greater  amount  of  attention  bestowed  upon  the 
genus  generally  since  the  arlvent  of  the  remarkable 


within  the  reach  of  the  many  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

Cultivation. 
The  tanks.— Under  this  head  I  propose  to  simply 
record  my  own  experience,  which  has  now  extended 
over  about  six  seasons.  We  started  by  building 
a  small  tank  to  accommodate  them  (size  6  feet  by 
8  feet,  or  thereabouts).  In  this  tank  provision 
was  made  for  warming  the  water  up  to  75^  or  80^ 
by  means  of  hot- water  pipes  connected  to  the 
service  of  a  house  adjoining.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  well  euid  given  no  trouble.  The  tank 
was  covered  over  by  a  movable  three-quarter  span 
frame  so  as  to  afford  protection  from  the  time  of 
planting  the  Lilies  out  until  well  established,  when 
it  was  taken  away,  and  the  tank  then  became  an 
open-air  structure  with  the  water  warmed  as 
already  noted.  For  two  seasons  we  srew  what 
is  known  as  the  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stellata  under 
these  conditions  and  flowered  it  most  successfully. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  its  culture  and  of 
adding  other  varieties  two  more  tanks  were  built. 
These  were  each  6  feet  wide  and  32  feet  long, 
being  covered  with  span-roof  frames  having  lifting 
lights  on  either  side.     As  in  the  first  erection. 


BLUB  KTMPH.£AS  AT  OUNNSBSBURY. 


hybrids  raised  by  M.  Latour-Marliac  and  others. 
These  are,  however,  of  quite  a  different  character 
and  constitution  from  the  blue  species  and 
varietifp.  I  do  not  think  in  any  case  that  buccess 
has  resulted  so  far  in  obtaining  a  blue  Nympbsea 
which  may  ir  any  true  sense  he  termed  haray  in 
this  country.      Tbev  may,   it  is  quite    true,   be 

gown  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months  in 
vourable  localities  and  under  advantageous  con- 
ditions, but  this  fact  does  not  give  to  them  any 
claim  to  be  considered  hardy.  They  are  beyond 
any  doubt,  however,  of  much  easier  cultivation 
than  was  at  one  time  deemed  to  be  the  case.  It 
has  been  the  association  with  huge  tropical  tanks 
and  extremely  high  temperatures  during  the 
crowing  season  that  has  militated  against  their 
Decomins  more  popular.  Such,  for  instance,  as 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Victoria  regia  io 
grown  have  been  thought  to  be  essential.  Such 
conditions,  however,  are  not  at  all  necessary,  nor 
ii  it  requisite  to  have  houses  in  which  to  grow 
them.  By  dispensing  with  costly  erections  the 
question  of    cultivation    at    once    becomes    more 
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piping  was  provided  for  warming  the  water,  the 
pipes  being  placed  around  the  sides  and  resting  upon 
the  set-off  of  the  wall  forming  the  tank  9  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  water.  These  tanks  are  all 
18  inches  deep,  the  brickwork  being  9  inches  in 
thickness  below  the  ground  level,  whilst  the  upper 
part  of  it  is  4^  inches  thick.  To  this  is  added,  of 
course,  the  usual  rendering  in  cement  to  ensure  the 
tanks  being  water-tight.  Means  in  each  case  are 
provided  for  draining  the  tanks  dry  for  cleansing 
purposes.  If  I  were  again  building  tanks  for 
these  Lilies  I  should  only  make  one  alteration,  viz., 
I  should  provide  for  a  depth,  at  leaat,  of  2  feet  of 
water,  but  preferably  2  feet  6  inches.  I  recom- 
mend this  becnupe  of  the  very  vigorous  growth  of 
these  Blue  N>mph8eas,  and  in  order  to  better 
cover  the  crown  of  the  plant  to  a  greater  depth. 
We  do  not  now  take  off  the  lightH  of  the  larger 
tanks  because  we  find  that  ihe  Lilies  become  too 
much  exposed  to  the  force  of  hi^^h  winds,  so  much 
so  in  fact  as  to  force  the  leaves  out  of  the  water  on 
to  the  pathway  adfnning,  otherwise  we  should 
continue  to  do  so.  The  smaller  tank  is  now  more 
frequently  used  for  experimental  purposes,  or  for 
what  are  considered  delicate  or  tender  varieties. 


I  surmise  by  the  length  of  the  petiole,  or  leaf-stalk, 
of  most  of  these  blue  varieties  that  in  their  native 
habitats  the  depth  of  water  is  much  greater  ;  but 
I  do  not  consider  it  is  necessary  beyond  what  I 
have  indicated.  The  greater  the  Ixxly  of  water, 
the  greater  the  pressure  and  the  tendency  to 
leakage  in  the  tank. 

The  soil,  ttc, — Since  we  have  |;rown  theee  Lilies 
we  have  experimented  with  various  composts,  but 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  so 
good  and  so  safe  for  their  well  being  as  turfy  loam, 
leaves  of  the  previous  season,  and  road  grit.  We 
have  tried  manure,  first  that  from  the  cowyard 
and  then  from  the  stables ;  but  neither  is,  in  my 
opinion,  satisfsctory  or  really  essential.  For  the 
future  I  shall  adhere  to  my  first  season's  choice, 
which  was  as  above  quoted  and  recommended.  I 
like  the  soil  to  be  prepared  and  put  into  the  tanks 
in  a  similar  condition  to  that  in  which  we  use  our 
soils  for  fruit  borders,  &c,  i.e.,  in  a  good  working 
condition.  By  this  means  it  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently firm  without  being  rendered  adhesive. 
Upon  the  bottom  of  the  tanks  we  place  rougb 
rubble — broken  brick-bats  or  clinkers  to  ac& 
as  drainage.  I  would  not  in  any  cas» 
place  the  soil  directly  upon  the  pottom^ 
any  more  than  I  would  pot  plants  with' 
out  an  V  drainage,  and  for  the  same  reason^ 
This  drainage  is  about  4  inches  in  thick' 
ness,  and  upon  it  is  placed  a  layer  of 
rough  turf,  then  a  laver  of  leaves  (prefer- 
ably those  of  the  Oak  or  the  Beeoh). 
Upon  this  come  the  finer  leaves  and 
road  grit  into  which  the  plants  are 
turned  out  from  pots,  and  the  water  is 
immediately  admitted,  slowly  at  first,  in 
order  not  to  chill  the  plants.  Why  we 
keep  the  leaves  covered  is  to  prevent 
their  floating,  which  for  a  time  they 
would  do,  and  that  to  the  detriment  of 
the  plants.  Of  course  under  natural 
conditions  the  leaves  that  settle  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water  and  eventually 
afford  a  food  for  plant  life  therein  sink 
during  the  dormant  season  of  the  plants. 
When  the  Lilies  are  planted,  some  clean 
gravel  stones  are  placed  around  each  one 
in  order  to  keep  it  firm  and  to  prevent 
any  tendency  to  float  to  such  an  extent 
9s  to  lift  the  tubers  from  their  position. 
For  a  time  after  planting  there  is  nearly 
always  a  light  scum  that  rises  from  the 
soil  to  the  surface ;  this  vegetable  growth 
or  **  confervss  "  should  be  skimmed  off 
every  few  days.  Presumably  this  is 
occasioned  by  the  warming  of  the  water 
whereby  its  growth  is  fostered.  It  is 
possible,  I  think,  that  this  may  arise 
from  the  kind  of  water  in  use  and  not 
directly  from  the  soil. 

Preparing  the  Plants.— XJnhke  the 
hardy  Nymphaeas  which  remain  from 
year  to  year  in  the  water,  and  in  the 
same  soil,  too,  even  if  in  tubs  or  in 
fountains,  with  a  possible  addition  of  soil  thereto 
in  the  spring,  these  and  other  tropical  Nympbseas 
succeed  much  better  if  replanted  every  spring. 
About  the  end  of  January  we  make  it  a  rule  to  lift 
all  of  our  stock,  and  then  take  that  opportunity 
for  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  teuiks.  The  tubers 
are  put  into  pots  for  restarting  into  growth  and  are 
then  kept  in  a  warm  house,  where  the  water  will 
maintain  a  temperature  of  about  70^.  With  ore 
exception  this  is  done  at  once.  That  exception  is 
the  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stellata,  which  I  find 
can  be  treated  to  a  resting  period.  This  Water 
Lily  always  loses  its  roots  completely  every 
winter— at  least  that  is  my  experience  of  it  at 
Gunnersbury.  We  keep  the  tubers  of  this  variety 
in  either  sand  or  cocoa  fibre  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  Then  when  potted  and  again  placed  in 
water  fresh  growth  commences  at  once  and 
increases  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It  is  not  often 
that  an  old  tuber  will  restart  kindly,  t.e.,  such  a 
one  as  flowered  profusely  the  previous  year.  The 
offsets,  however,  make  strong  plants  ;  all  that  one 
could  wish  in  fact.  It  is  upon  these  that  we  rely 
for  our  renewal  of  stock.  A  strong  plant  will 
usually  make  two  such  offsets  during  the  growing 
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season.  I  think  on  the  whole  these  remarks  apply 
not  only  to  the  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stellata, 
but  also  to  what  is  known  as  N.  zanzibariensis, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  N.  stellata.  On  the 
other  hand  that  newer  variety,  whatever  its  origin 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  that  too  is  a  form  of 
N.  stellata  or  a  cross  with  another  species — N. 
puloherrima  is  that  to  which  I  now  refer — is  quite 
an  evergreen  Lily,  keeping  its  roots,  and  hence 
some,  if  only  a  few,  of  its  leaves  during  the  winter 
season  in  tact.  This  variety  can  be  divided  in  a 
similar  way  in  the  spring,  but  it  does  not  at  once 
start  off  into  such  a  rampant  growth.  We  increase 
N.  gigantea  also  from  its  young  tubers  ;  but  when 
a  pod  of  seed  can  be  secured — well  ripened — that 
is  a  better  method  still.  Then  from  germination 
until  the  flowering  stage  is  reached  the  growth 
never  ceases,  but  increases  in  rapidity  and  vigour. 
James  Hudson,  V.M.H. 
[Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  Journal  of  the 
JRoyal  Horticultural  Society,  October^  1903.] 
{To  be  coiUinuecL) 
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MESSRS,    S.    SPOONER    AND    SONS, 
HOUNSLOW. 

WE  are  often  told  that  this  is  an 
age  of  specialists,  and  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  remark.  To 
attain  success  in  almost  any 
branch  of  industry  it  is  neces- 
sary more  or  less  to  specialise. 
Messrs.  Spoonerand  Sons  are  nurserymen  specialists. 
InstMul  of  cultivating  a  miscellaneous  stock  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants,  al pines,  and  Orchids, 
as  can  only  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  the 
largest  establishments,  they  have  very  wisely 
devoted  themselves  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees  and 
Roses,  the  former  being  the  more  important  item. 
When  one's  attention  and  skill  are  centred  upon  the 
culture  of  a  certain  class  of  plants,  it  follows  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  will  be  better  speci- 
mens of  their  kind  than  one  would  expect  to  be 
produced  by  a  man  who  divides  his  time  and  labour 
among  several  kinds  of  plants,  and  such  proves  to 
be  the  case  in  the  Hounslow  nurseries.  The  soil  is 
undoubtedly  well  suited  to  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  that  may  partly  account  for 


Their  Ext&aobdinabt  Vigour, 

but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  undivided  skill 
and  attention  of  the  specialist  also  has  much  to  do 
with  their  healthy  appearance.  The  plots  of 
ground  covered  with 

Maiden  Apple  Trees, 

close  toffethor  and  in  the  straightest  of  rows,  just 
before  the  frost  came  that  has  caused  the  leaves  to 
falli  made  a  picture  that  everyone  who  delights  in 
seeing  evidence  of  good  and  skilled  culture  would 
acknowledge  most  satisfactory  and  altogether 
pleasing.  Such  varieties  as  Allington  Pippin, 
Bramley*s  Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and 
Newton  Wonder,  each  filling  its  own  particular 
plot  of  ground,  are  the  picture  of  health  and 
bearing  an  abundance  of  sturdy,  vigorous  foliage, 
although  the  habit  of  varieties  differs;  some  are 
tall,  others  dwarf,  and  some  are  more  slender  than 
others.  All  are  in  rude  health,  as  their  strong, 
rich  green  leaves  unmistakably  testify.  Messrs. 
Spooner  supply  fruit  trees  largely  to  market 
growers  as  well  as  to  those  who  garaen  for  pleasure, 
and  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  man  who  grows 
fruit  for  market  must  have  the  very  best  trees  that 
he  can  procure,  and  that  Messrs.  Spooner  have  long 
retained  the  confidence  of  such  men  speaks  well 
for  the  trees  supplied.  Messrs.  Spooner  grow  a 
great  number  of  maiden  fruit  trees — that  is,  fruit 
trees  which  have  made  one  year's  growth  since 
they  were  grafted  or  budded.  By  purchasing  such 
growers  can  train  their  trees  in  the  manner  best 
suited  to  their  own  convenience.     Many,  however, 

f>refer  to  purchase  their  trees  already  partly  deve- 
oped,  and  for  this  reason  Messrs.  Spooner  also 
grow  bushes,  pyramids,  half  standards,  standards, 
and  trained  fruit  trees. 

Half  Standards 
are  very  largely  crown  here,  and  we  should  say 
that  it  is  a  form  of  tree  that  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  popularity.  There  is  a  splendid  stock  of  half 
standard  Plums  in  the  Hounslow  nurseries,  and 
particularly  of  the  variety  Victoria  there  are  many 
thousands  of  them.  Standard,  half  standard,  pyra- 
mid, bush,  and  maiden  Pears  and  Plums  are  largelv 
grown  also,  while  of  Cherries  there  is  a  large  stock 
of  standards,  half  standards,  and  maidens.  Dwarf 
trained  and  maiden  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  and 
Apricots  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Spooner's 
nurseries,  while  another  special  feature  are  the  Cob 
Nuts  and  Filberts,  stanaard  Walnuts,  and  Red, 
Black,  and  White  Currants. 


Among  Roses 
dwarfs  are  most  largely  grown,  and  the  best  Tsiie- 
ties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  and  Hybrid  Teis 
are  represented.  Of  climbing  Roses  the  Hoonalov 
nurseries  contain  a  large  stock.  We  must  also  not 
forget  to  mention  among  shrubs  and  oouifen 
standard  Laburnums,  standard  Limes,  aod  tbe 
Spruce  Fir,  large  quantities  of  the  latter  being 
grown  for  use  as  Christmas  trees.  For  hedge 
planting  Messrs.  Spooner  cultivate  such  plantB  u 
the  Cherry  Plum  and  the  oval-leaved  Privet.  In 
addition  to  these  nurseries  at  Whitton  Deao,  not 
more  than  Gve  minutes'  walk  from  Hoanslow 
Station  on  the  London  and  South- Western  Rail- 
way, Messrs.  Spooner  and  Sons  also  have  nunerin 
at  Wellington  Road,  Hounslow,  where  the  undi- 
vided attention  and  directed  skill  ensure  the  aame 
good  results,  the  same  healthy  and  vigorous  plaoti 
as  at  the  home  nurserv. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  EXMOUTE 

Mr.  W.  Godfrey's  collection  has  been  hard  drawn 
on  for  the  various  exhibitions  ;  nevertheless,  there 
are  several  hundred  blooms  of  the  famous  Freodi 
varietv  F.  S.  Vallis,  which  was  so  well  shown  last 
year  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  extensively,  tea  It 
received  a  first-class  certificate  at  Eklinburgb  last 
season,  and  to  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
the  award  of  merit  was  given  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Exmouth  novelties  are  much 
grown,  as  may  be  expected,  the  best  being  Beede 
Godfrey,  Sensation,  Godfrey's  Pride,  E.  HayiiaD, 
Loveliness,  Exmouth  Crimson,  and  Godfrey's  King. 
Of  last  year's  novelties  Exmouth  Rival  is  very 
prominent,  and  is  certainly  the  best  formed  and 
richest  crimson  Japanese  yet  introduced.  ColoDd 
Wealter  is  an  improved  Edith  Tabor,  being  bolder 
and  of  richer  colour.  Britannica  is  a  very  ricb 
golden  yellow,  whilst  Glory  of  Devon,  one  of  tlte 
very  largest,  is  amber-yellow,  flushed  with  rosy 
carmine. 

Incurveds  are  not  anything  like  so  extensiTelj 

grown,  but  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bnrce,  a  variety  cultivated 

this  year  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society, 

is  of  large  size  and  the  purest  white.     The  Captain 

is  a  bronzy  bufi^,  and  Devonshire  Hero  is  a  fine 

addition  to  the  deep  golden- vel lows  in  this  sectioD. 

There  are  some  splendid  blooms  of  the  Japanese 

varieties,  some  of  the  finest  being  Mrs.  Vallis,  rich 

bronze,  overlaid  with  copper-crimson  ;  Terra-ootU 

promises   to  be  one   of    the  best  dwarf-growing 

varieties ;    Mme.    C.    Nagelmaekers    will    prove 

popular  as  a  white  variety ;    Miss  Mildred 

Ware  is  best  described  as  a  glorified  Lady 

'        Hanham  ;   Durban's  Pride  is  very  distinct  ia 

form  and  colour.  The  florets  are  very  prettily 

twisted,    and    of    a  charming   mauve  tint 

Some  of  the  finest  flowers  are  certainly  Etbel 

Fitzroy,  and  this  may  safely  be  considered  one 

of  the  best  twelve  Japanese.     Lord  Hopetooo 

is  very  brilliant,  but  lacks  size.    There  are 

large    batches    of    seedlings    on    trial,  and 

houses  full  of  plants  of  the  useful  decuratiTe 

varieties. 


TEAR  CONFERENCE.     (Two-third*  natural  nze.) 


PEAR    CONFERENCE. 

Few  Pears  are  more  handsome  than  thii 
one  of  the  late  Mr.  Rivers'  seedlings.  I 
know  of  no  variety  that  fruits  more  freely; 
with  us  it  rarely  fails  to  crop.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  best  of  the  newly  intro- 
duced Pears.  We  find  it  valuable  for 
earliness,  for  when  grown  on  a  low  soati 
wall  the  fruits  are  ready  early  in  October 
As  regards  quality,  this  variety  b  not » 
good  as  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  but  tie 
flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  and  sweet  The 
tree  grows  freely  in  any  form.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  have  sufficient  Pears,  but 
surely  we  do  not  want  to  stop  msing  new 
fruits  because  there  is  a  long  list  of  old 
ones.     Conference   Pear   has  its  specw 

Elace,  and  it  is  a  distinct  acquisition.   We 
ave  grown  and   known   its   worth  ifl 
October.  G-  "• 
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THE   FERN    GARDEN, 

BRITISH   FERNS. 

RECENTLY  Uking  a  tram  ride  throagh 
the  western  snburbs  of  London  it 
occurred  to  us  to  take  note  of  the 
hardy  Ferns  which  we  saw  in  the 
^  front  gardens,  with  the  result  that 
eight  gardens  out  of  ten  displayed 
them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  We  must  have 
seen  some  scores  of  gardens  during  the  run,  and 
jet  in  not  a  single  instance  could  we  detect  a  variety, 
snd  in  very  few  instances  could  we  see  anything 
else  but  the  common  Male  Fern.  These  in  many 
instances,  when  under  the  shade  of  the  houses  or 
other  similar  protection,  were  fine,  robust,  and 
healthy  plants.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  far  more  beautiful  and  yet  as  easily 
grown  forms  which  represent  British  Ferns  in  the 
ooDDoiflseur's  eyes,  this  general  use  of  what  such 
ooDDoisseur  reeards  as  weeds  is  simply  ridiculous, 
and  we  know  ol  no  parallel  among  other  classes  of 
garden  plants.  Every  other  class  has  been  selected 
and  developed,  not  merely  by  amateurs  but  by  nur- 
serymen, and  BO  far  as  the  purchaser's  means  or 
taste  permit,  the  best  forms  attainable  are  utilised. 
To  take  a  flower  which  may  be  found  wild  in  native 
habitats,  say  the  Heart's-ease,  we  never  find  this 
in  its  small  wild  form  in  gardens,  but  only  the 
highly-developed  Pansies  and  Violas.  To  find 
there  hundreds  of  the  common  Male  Fern  occupying 
congenial  ground  in  gardens,  and  never  a  specimen 
of  the  many  beautiful  tasselled  and  otherwise 
ornate  varieties,  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the 
owner  of  the  garden  filled  it  with  wild  Heart's-ease 
and  ignored  the  far  more  beautiful  Pansiea  and 
Viobs  altogether.  Surely  for  mere  variety's  sake 
the  better  ones  should  be  utilised  ;  scores  of  plants, 
all  oounterpartB  of  each  other,  can  never  be  so 
interesting  as  so  many  different  ones.  The  absurdity 
pf  ignoring  not  merely  the  varietal  forms,  but  also 
most  of  the  speoies  available  for  garden  culture,  is 
farther  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  they,  unlike 
the  more  delicate  cultivated  Pansies,  demand,  as  a 
mie,  no  more  care  than  the  wild  weeds,  or  if  they 
do  it  is  merely  a  question  of  a  little  more  shelter 
from  wind  and  sun  when  their  structure,  not  their 
constitution,  is  frailer  and  demands  it.  Nor  is  it 
a  qnestion  of  great  expense  to  acquire  these 
beantifol  forms.  Despite  the  general  apathy  of 
the  nurserymen,  a  few  there  are  who  supply  these 
plants  at  very  low  prices,  not  perhaps  on  the  penny 
s  root  basis  of  the  street  hawker  who  vandalises, 
directly  or  indirectly,  our  pretty  Ferny  districts, 
or  the  penny  a  dozen  basis  of  the  village  dweller 
who  roots  up  the  seedlings  and  sends  them  post 
free,  but  yet  a  great  numt^r  of  the  most  attractive 
can  be  obtained  for  a  few  pence  or  a  shilling  each 
at  the  outside.  Add  to  this  that  a  Fern  is  practically 
immortal,  since  though  it  may  die  down  to  tbe 
groQod  in  the  autumn,  it  springs  up  year  after 
year  and  decade  after  decade  with  renewed  vigour 
in  the  spring,  a  veritable  fountain  of  delicate 
greenery,  and  if  of  the  right  kind  a  miracle  of 
tassels  and  plumes,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  tbe  weed  form.  Then,  too,  they  multiply 
freely  by  offsets  and  secondary  crowns,  and  if  a 
little  care  be  taken  they  can  l>e  raised  from  their 
spores  with  the  additional  charm  of  probable  further 
variation,  involving  the  gift  of  new  forms  to 
fortunate  raisers.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  garden 
that  these  should  appear ;  there  are  thousands  of 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  which  are  so  situated 
M  to  be  too  much  shaded  for  flowers  to  thrive, 
while  beating  them  during  the  winter  is  for  many 
P^ple  a  troublesome  and  risky  process,  to  say 
nothing  of  expense.  These  are  usually  occupied  by 
more  or  less  languishing  flowers,  requiring  frequent 
jsnewsl,  or  else  by  exotic  Ferns  which  require 
heat  in  the  winter.  Such  positions,  however,  are 
exactlv  adapted  for  collections  of  such  hardy 
British  Ferns  as  are  so  finely  cut  or  densely 
tasselled  that  they  are  apt  to  get  broken  by  heavy 
nm  in  tbe  open  or  damaged  by  the  wind.  Some 
of  the  best  Ferns  are  quite  evergreen,  such  as  the 
Shield  Fern,  Hard  Male  Fern,  the  Blechnums, 
common  Polypody,  Hart's-tongues,  and  Spleen- 
worto,  to  say  nothing  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful 


Filmy  Ferns,  Hymenophyllums,  and  Trichomanes 
radicans,  which  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in 
Wardian  cases  or  bell-glasses  or  frames  under  such 
conditions  of  shade  and  shelter  as  such  houses 
present. 

Here  then  is  a  hobby  which  any  amateur  can 
pursue  to  advantage,  and  which  would  be  found  of 
absolutely  inexhaustible  interest ;  while  even  if 
the  culture  of  these  Ferns  be  not  made  a  hobby, 
there  are  thousands  of  shady  positions  in  which 
collections  would  take  care  of  themselves  and  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  absurd  adoption  and 
repetition  of  the  common  types  which  are  so  general. 
Out  of  forty  odd  species  practically  popular  know- 
ledge embraces  about  half  a  dozen  at  the  outside, 
viz.,  the  Male  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  Shield  Fern, 
Hart*s-tongue,  Broad  Buckler  Fern,  and  the  Royal 
Fern,  to  which  here  and  there  may  be  added  the 
common  Polypody  of  each  of  these  species,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  others  ;  there  are  scores  or  hundreds 
of  quite  different  forms,  many  so  different  and  so 
much  more  beautiful  than  the  normal  that  it  is 
really  difficult  for  the  beginner  to  believe  the  fact 
that  they  all  came  from  wild  found  '* sports"  from 
the  common  types.  A  whole  garden  could  be 
filled  for  instance  with  Hart's-tongues,  of  which  no 
two  plants  should  be  alike  in  make.  The  common 
Polypody  would  fill  a  decent-sized  greenhouse 
with  its  varieties  if  well  grown,  while  the  Lady 
Ferns  and  Shield  Ferns  are  practically  innumerable. 
Furthermore  they  have  varied  in  size,  so  that  both 
dwarfs  and  giants  are  available  according  to  space. 
A  full  grown  Lady  Fern  of  the  finest  type  is  before 
us  as  we  write,  over  5  feet  high  and  at  least  6  feet 
through,  and  on  a  shelf  near  by  there  is  a  score  or 
two  of  dwarfs  of  the  same  speoies  with  ample  room 
in  half  the  space.  Yet  with  all  this  variety  available, 
the  great  mass  of  garden  lovers  stick  to  the  weed 
forms,  and  regard  British  Ferns  as  mere  stop-gaps 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Could  anything  be 
more  ridiculous  ? 

C.  T.  Drukby,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents, ) 

BROWALLIA  SPECIOSA  MAJOR. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  **  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — Doubtless  there  are  some  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  this 
beautiful  species  of  Browallia  for  growing 
and  intermixing  with  other  flowering 
plants  in  the  stove  or  warm -flowering 
house  through  the  winter  months  ;  if  so, 
they  will  find  it  a  most  desirable  plant  to  grow. 
It  is  particularly  so  to  those  who  grow  batches  of 
winter-flowering  Begonias  for  decorative  use. 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  this  Browallia 
harmonise  well,  and  make  a  pretty  combination 
and  a  very  effective  display  through  the  dull  months 
of  the  year.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  type.  They  have  also 
the  additional  value  of  being  useful  when  cut — an 
all- important  point  in  winter- flowerins  plants. 
For  that  reason,  perhaps,  its  value  should  be  more 
appreciated  than  that  of  the  Begonia  named.  It 
is  of  easy  cultivation.  The  best  soil  is  an  open 
Bandy  loam.  This  is  a  much  better  plant  to  grow 
for  winter  flowering  than  B.  elata,  being  freer  and 
more  lasting  in  flower. 

To  have  good  plants  for  winter  decoration  secure 
strong  healthy  bushy  specimens,  otherwise  the 
production  of  flowers  and  the  effect  is  not  so  good. 
To  obtain  them  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  months;  these  can  be 
readily  obtainecl  from  old  plants  that  have  been 
cut  back  after  flowering,  a  month  or  two  previous 
to  the  cuttings  being  required.  When  these  are 
from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long  they  should  be  inserted 
in  pots  of  light  sandy  sou,  and  placed  in  a  pro- 
pagating case  till  rooted,  after  which  they  should 
be  plac^  out  for  a  time  and  then  potted  off,  kept 
in  a  warm  house,  and  shaded  for  a  few  days  till 
established.  As  they  obtain  roothold  and  com- 
mence to  grow  they  should  be  removed  to  a  pit 


in  which  they  can  obtain  plenty  of  light.  For  a 
time  each  afternoon  close  the  pit  after  syrinsing, 
which  will  induce  growth  and  help  to  keep  down 
insects.  Potting,  watering,  and  pinching  should 
be  closely  attended  to  till  about  September, 
by  which  time  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
warmer  quarters,  where  they  may  be  allowed  to 
come  into  flower  if  required  at  that  time.  Under 
such  treatment  good  plants  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
high  can  be  readily  obtained.  From  then  onwards 
they  will  well  reward  the  grower  for  the  time 
and  attention  bestowed  on  them. 
Sidbury,  R.  Babtoit. 


WHITE  PHLOXES. 
[To  THE  Editor  op  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — It  is  obvious  that  '*£.  M.,"  in  his  note  at 
page  206,  values  these  things  from  a  very  different 
standpoint  to  myself.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  know 
or  have  ever  seen  Tapis  Blanc  or  Mathilde  Serao, 
both  of  which  are  cited  as  only  15  inches  high. 
Probablv  this  estimate  of  their  height  is  only 
obtained  by  a  short  experience  of  the  varieties 
mentioned,  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  variety 
of  herbaceous  Phlox  when  established  to  be  so 
dwarf.  Spring  cuttinss  and  spring-planted  stock 
of  endless  varieties  will  be  no  more  than  1^  feet  at 
their  first  flowering,  but  in  the  next  season  the 
plants  will  at  least  double  it,  and  only  reach  their 

freatest  height  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Now 
regard  this  section  of  the  Phlox  as  a  decorative 
garden  plant,  and  I  do  not  measure  its  garden 
value  by  the  size  of  the  individual  pips,  but  rather 
by  its  good  development  and  effect  for  decoration. 
This  is  what  I  claimed  for  Mrs.  £.  H.  Jenkins 
I  believe  in  my  ori^nal  note.  But  when  growing 
such  things  for  exhibition  I  have  readily  produced 
heads  of  bloom  of  the  last-named  18  inches  through 
with  pips  the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  It  is  also  a 
fact  well  known  to  nurserymen  that  Sylphide  is  a 
failure  in  many  localities,  and  the  above  content  in 
average  soils.  No  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Amos 
Perry  regards  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jenkins  as  par  excellence 
on  the  same  principles  as  I  have  laid  down.  Virgo 
Marie,  with  Jeanne  d*Arc,  &c.,  represent  the  pyra- 
midal as  opposed  to  the  paniculate  section  of 
Phloxes.  E.  H.  J. 


SOCIETIES, 

EDINBUKGH  CHKY3ANTHSMU&I  SHOW. 
Once  more  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  magniftcent 
displays  of  Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  seen  in  the 
Waverley  Biarket  Hall  was  held  on  the  19th,  20th  and  Slst 
Inst.  This  society— the  Scottish  Horttcultaral  Association- 
can  lay  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  "  vase  "  system  of 
staging  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  o£Perlng  of  handsome 
prizes  for  that  encouragement.  This  year,  too,  they  have 
discarded  the  old-fashioned  stands,  cups  and  tubes,  and 
devoted  tlieir  display  entirely  to  vases,  and  with  capital 
results.  No  fewer  than  611  vases  were  required  to  contain 
the  1,833  large  blooms  staged  for  competition.  The  associa- 
tion is  at  all  times  fortunate  in  its  officers.  The  president, 
M-.  McHattie,  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment — 
only,  if  possible,  he  improves.  The  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Loney, 
is  as  assiduous  as  ever  in  detail,  while  the  treasurer,  Mr. 
McKinnoD,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Cut  Blooms. 

These  were  marvellously  well  staged.  Japanese :  The  prin- 
cipal class  was  that  for  twenty  varieties,  three  of  each,  with 
Chrysanthemum  foliage  only.  Quite  handsome  are  the  prizes 
offered  in  this  particular  class.  The  City  Challenge  Vase  and 
£10  for  the  first ;  £20,  £15,  and  £10  for  three  remaining 
prizes.  On  this  occasion  five  competed,  and  as  the  blooms 
were  arranged  in  tier  fashion  they  made  a  bold  display.  The 
premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  D.  Niccol,  gardener 
to  J.  M.  Bell,  Eaq.,  Eossie,  Forgandenny,  which  gave  much 
satisfaction,  ctmsidering  how  assiduously  he  has  laboured 
for  many  years  past  to  attain  to  that  proud  position.  The 
blooms  were  massive  and  of  good  colour,  possessing  all  the 
poinU  of  quality.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  were  Edith 
Shrimpton,  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  O.  Lawrence,  Mme.  Cad  bury, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Lady  Conyeis. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  YallU,  Nellie  Pockett,  Lord  Ludlow,  Miss  A. 
Byron,  and  Mme.  P.  Badaelli.  Mr.  T.  Lunt.  gardener  to 
Captain  Stirling,  Kelr,  Dunblane,  was  a  good  second  with 
smaller  blooms  of  high  quality,  and  remarkably  fresh. 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  Mme.  Cadbury,  and  Bira. 
E.  Hummel  I  were  conspicuous  for  their  quality.  Mr.  J. 
Beisant,  Castle  Huntley,  was  an  exceptionally  close  third 
with  large  specimens,  some  few  a  trifle  stale. 

A  new  class  was  instituted  for  growers  conilned  to  the 
municipal  area  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  liandsome 
sums  of  £16,  £10,  £7  10s.  and  £4  were  offered  fur  twelve 
varieties,  three  of  each.  It  cannot  be  said  the  results  Justified 
the  outlay.    Mr.  D.  Cavanagh,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Oliver,  Esq., 
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Murrajfleld,  secured  the  premier  award  with  inferior  blooms 
of  popular  Tarfeties  ;  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  gardener  to  O.  B. 
Tnrnbull,  E»q.,  Kilravock,  second  ;  Mr.  W.  Lamont,  gar- 
dener to  the  EeT.  M'Nalr,  Brizlee,  third. 

Nine  entered  the  lists  for  the  possession  of  the  Scottish 
Challenge  Cup— a  popular  class.  For  twelve  varieties,  three 
of  each,  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  gardener  to  G.  Whitelaw,  Esq., 
Strathallan  Castle,  Machany.  was  an  easy  first  with  a  very 
fine  set ;  in  fact,  equal  to  any  in  the  show.  Of  the  best  were. 
Princess  Brancona,  fully  9  inches  deep ;  J.  B.  Upton,  rich  in 
colour ;  Klmberley,  Mme.  P.  Badaellf,  and  Mafeking  Bero. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Cumming,  gardener  to  Lady  Stewart,  GrantuUy 
Caatle,  was  a  good  second  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Norman,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar  and  Eellie,  Alboa  House,  third. 

AMATEUB8  AND  GARDVHERS  OMLY. 

For  six  varieties,  three  of  each,  Mr.  Beisant  won  with  high- 
class  examples  of  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Florence  Molyneux, 
Mrs.  Mileham,Mme.P.Badaelli,Mrs.  Bai  kley,  and  Anstralie. 
Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  a  good  second,  Mr.  Nlccol  third,  both 
staging  well. 

Fur  six  blooms,  any  one  variety,  do  fewer  than  thirteen 
entered,  the  premier  award  going  to  Mr.  W.  Simpson,  gar- 
dener to  Captain  E  G.  G.  Wemvss,  Wemyss  Castle,  Fife,  for 
magnificent  examples  of  Bessie  Godfrey ;  Mr.  J>.  Kidd, 
garaener  to  Lord  Elphinstone,  Carbeny  Towers,  second, 
with  very  good  Mrs.  Mlleham ;  Mr.  E  Eenyon,  Woodford, 
Essex,  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  In  four  vases  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
itaged,  making  an  attractive  display.  Mr.  Nicholson  won 
with  representative  examples  of  popular  varieties.  Messrs. 
Kiccol  and  Cumming  followed  in  the  oider  here  given. 

Fur  the  prises  offered  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  for 
varieties  sent  out  recently  by  himself,  there  were  few  entries 
and  not  very  good  results,  Mr.  Lunt  winning  the  premier 
award,  fallowed  closely  by  Mr.  £.  W.  B.  Muiray,  Blackford 
House,  Edinburgh. 

For  incurved  varieties  two  classes  only  were  provided,  and 
rafflcient,  ux>.  Judging  from  the  resulta.  Mr.  J.  Boucher, 
gardener  to  H.  £.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Aitkenhead,  Cathcart,  won 
for  six,  any  one  variety,  with  neat  examples  of  J.  A^ate. 
Mr.  J.  Martin  won  for  three  blooms  each  of  any  two  varie- 
ties, staging  medinm-sized  examples  of  popular  sorts. 

What  are  known  as  decorative  sorts  are  valued  here— and 
rightly  so— along  with  single-flowered  varieties.  For  three 
vases,  distinct,  of  the  latter,  any  number  of  sprays,  there 
was  keen  competition.  Mr.  A.  Knlsht,  gardener  to  Sir  W. 
Lawson,  M.P.,  Brayton  Castle,  Carlisle,  was  first  with  Manr 
Anderson,  Miss  A.  Holden,  and  Purity.    Mr.  D.  Kidd,  with 

rid  bunches  also  of  Bdlth  Pagram,  lilac,  was  second.  Mr. 
Foster,  Houghton  Hall,  Carlisle,  third. 

In  the  decorative  class  the  competition  was  keen  also. 
Mr.  Macgrtgor,  gardener  lo  E  H.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Clifton  Park, 
was  first  with  such  sterling  varieties  for  the  purpose  as  La 
Triomphante  and  its  yellow  sport.  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  H.  Ogllvy,  Winton  Castle,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  T. 
Baird,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Younger,  Esq.,  Awbrae,  Cambus, 
third. 

Much  encouragement  is  given  to  the  introduction  of 
new  varieties.  A  silver  medal  is  awarded  to  the  first  and  a 
bronze  medal  to  the  second.  On  this  occasion  the  premier 
grant  was  made  to  Mr.  E  W.  E  Murray  for  a  chaste  bloom 
of  Lady  Cranston,  a  flushed  pink  sport  from  Mrs.  Baikley,  of 
much  grace.  To  Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earls  wood,  the 
second  award  went  for  a  Japanese,  Dora  Stevens,  a  rose  terra- 
cotta bloom  of  fair  size  and  good  build. 

The  premier  bloom  in  the  show  was  an  excellent  one  of 
Miss  E  Pulton  belonging  to  Mr.  Lunt. 

Amateurs  staged  remarkably  well  in  the  classes  set  apart 
for  this  section,  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  jun.,  winning  in  several 
classes.  BuuqueU,  baskets,  do.,  were  all  well  displayed. 
Plants  were  a  distinct  advance  on  last  year.  Mr.  J.  Pulman, 
gardener  to  D  P.  Huie,  Em.,  Holly  wot  d,  Colinton  Eoad, 
won  several  prizes,  as  also  did  Mr.  W.  J.  MIchie,  gardener  to 
Sir  J.  Steel.  Boroughfleld,  for  Japanese  and  Pompons. 

Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists,  Edinbunth,  had  the  only 
display  of  floral  work  In  the  class  set  apart  for  that  branch  ; 
they  worthily  upheld  their  high  reputation  and  secured  the 
premier  prize  of  £20. 

The  trade  exhibits  wore  numerous.  Gold  medals  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton,  Beading,  for  vegetables  *,  to 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard,. Maidstone,  for  Apples  ;  and  to  Mr.  Whyt- 
tock,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bnccleueh,  Dalkeith,  for 
fruit.  Silver  medals  went  to  Messrs.  E  B.  Laird  and  Sons 
for  stove  and  greenhouse  planU;  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrev, 
Xxmouth,  for  Chrysanthemums;  and  to  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  Earlswood,  for  a  similar  display. 

Y  0  E  K. 
In  the  Exhibition  Building  the  annual  show  was  held  on  the 
18th,  19ih.  and  Wth  Inst.,  and  was  in  every  way  a  success 
Cut  blooms  were  excellent.  Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants 
receive  much  enc«(uragement,  and  naturally  are  of  high 
merit.  The  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  apart  from  the 
large  show  bl^toms,  are  perhaps  belter  seen  here  than  any- 
where, both  in  vases,  baskets,  and  bouquets.  Fruit  and 
vegetables,  too,  are  always  here  in  great  number,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  The  management  is  quite  of  the  best,  under 
the  skilful  guidance  of  the  secretary,  ably  backed  up  by  an 
enthusiastic  committee. 

Cut  Blooms. 
These  were  numerous  and  g  lod.  I'he  principal  class  was 
that  for  thirty-six,  half  incurved  and  the  remainder  Japanese. 
Four  competed  for  the  handsome  prizes  offflred.  Mr.  W. 
Hlicgs,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park, 
Leatherhead,  was  an  easy  first  by  the  superiority  of  the 
incurved  blooms,  which  were  truly  magnificent,  the  best 
being  Duchess  of  Fife,  Mrs.  Judson,  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Frank 
Hammond,  and  W.  Higns.  The  Japanese  were  not  quite  so 
heavy  as  in  s<ime  stands,  but  were  bright  and  well  staged. 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  W.  R. 
Church,  L>rd  Ludlow,  Mafeking  Hero,  Mme.  P.  Badaelli, 
George  Penfold,  and  Mrs.  Hummell  were  the  leading 
varieties.    Mr.  J.  Folkard,  gardener  to  Lady  Walker,  Sand  I 


Button,  York,  was  a  good  second,  with  very  fine  Japanese, 
smaller  incurved.  Mr.  W.  Mease,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  a  good  third. 

For  eighteen  incurved,  Mr.  Higgs  again  took  the  lead  with 
shapely  blooms  of  nuch  sorts  as  Comtesse  d'Btolle,  May 
Phillips,  Frank  Hammond,  lalene,  and  Mrs.  Judson.  Mr. 
Mease  second  ;  Mr.  Mc  Pherson,  gardener  to  Lord  Lopdes- 
borough.  Market  Weighton,  third.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
McPherson  won  with  an  even  set  of  blooms.  Hanwell 
Glory,  Louisa  Giles,  Fred  Palmer,  and  J.  Agate  were  nice. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Thomas,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of  Ripon, 
Studley  Royal,  Ripon,  second ;  Mr.  Folkard,  third.  Mr. 
McPherson  was  also  successful  for  six  of  the  same  section, 
Mr.  Folkard  running  him  close  and  securing  the  second 
place  quite  easily.  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  gardener  to  G.  W. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  Deighton  Grove,  York,  won  for  six  in- 
curved, any  one  variety,  with  Hanwell  Glory,  very  neat  and 
richly  coloured  if  small.  Mr.  McPherson  followed  with 
Topaze  Orientate,  large,  but  loose  in  build.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Whitlock,  Monkton  Lane  Nurseries,  Ripon,  third  with  C.  H. 
Curtis.  Japanese  varieties  made  a  fine  display  in  them- 
selves^ 

For  eighteen  distinct,  Mr.  McPherson  followed  up  his 
previous  success  by  securing  the  leading  position  with 
handsome  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barkiey,  Bessie  Godfrey,  M.  Chenon 
de  Leche,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville,  Mme  P.  Badaelli,  J.  E  Upton, 
W.  R.  Church,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Florence  Molyneux,  Ge nenU 
Button,  and  Ethel  Fitzroy.  Mr.  D  Williams,  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  Dunoombe  Park,  HelmsTey,  a  close 
second.    Mr.  Mease  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties,  eight  competed.  Mr. 
McPherson,  with  excellent  examples  of  W.  R.  Church,  Mrs. 
Greenfield,  Mme.  Herrewege.  and  Mrs.  Mlleham  was  the 
most  successful.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Folkard  second  and 
third  respectively. 

The  same  three  exhibitors  occupied  similar  positions  for 
twelve  dlst  Inct .  For  six  any  one  white-flowerea  variet  y,  Mr. 
Williams,  with  remarkably  fine  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  won 
the  first  place;  Mr.  McPherson  second  with  the  same 
variety  ;  Mr.  J.  Adsms,  gardener  to  Miss  Chapman,  Ottery 
Road,  Harrogate,  third,  with  Nellie  Pockett.  Mrs.  Green- 
field, especially  rich  in  colour,  won  Mr.  McPherson  the 
premier  award  in  the  class  for  six  any  one  yellow-flowered 
variety ;  Mr.  Williams,  with  rather  small  examples  of  Edith 
Tabor,  was  second  ;  Mr.  R.  Harrison,  gardener  to  —  Monk- 
house,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Blshopsthorpe,  third.  For  six 
any  one  variety,  except  white  or  yellow,  there  were  six  sets, 
Mr.  McPherson  winning  with  W.  R.  Church,  large,  but 
roueh ;  Mr.  Folkard  second  with  Mrs.  Mlleham. 

Single-flowered  varieties,  in  sprays  of  three  of  each,  are 
always  a  feature  here.  Messrs.  Theakstone  and  Son,  Hull 
Road,  York,  won  for  six  distinct  with  a  charming  display  of 
popular  varieties;  Mr.  A.  Whitelock,  Monkton  Lane 
Nursery,  Ripon,  a  good  second  :  Mr.  Murchison,  gardener 
to  J.  B.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  Wethcrby,  third.  Mr.  Murchison 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Anemone-flowered  varieties  in  the 
class  for  twelve,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties,  staging  com- 
pnct,  well-developed  blooms  of  such  sorts  as  John  Bunyan, 
W.  W.  Astor,  Descaries,  and  Sabina. 

What  are  known  as  decorative  varieties  receive  much 
encouragement  hfre.  For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three 
sprays  of  each,  five  competed.  Messrs.  Theakstone  and  Son 
won  easily  with  a  charming  display,  such  varieties  as  Soleii 
d'Octobre,  Ernest  Fiercus,  Lizzie  Adcock,  La  Triomphante, 
Source  d'Or,  Bessie  Chapman,  Eynsford  White,  and  Mytchett 
Beauty  were  especUHy  noteworthy.  Messrs.  G.  Longster 
and  Sons,  Beverley  Nursery,  Malton,  were  second ;  F.  Styan, 
Esq.,  York,  third. 

Baskets  of  Chrysanthemums  were  very  finely  shown  by 
the  bulk  of  the  ten  competitors.  Mr.  G.  Yates,  61,  Pauleys, 
Grove  Street,  York,  was  first  with  a  pleasing  combination  of 
large  and  small  varieties  effectively  blended  with  their  own 
foliage.  Mr.  J.  8.  Holmes  second,  wiih  a  mass  of  Source 
d'Or ;  Mr.  Styan  third  with  the  same  variety.  Plants  were 
shown  In  quantity  In  the  various  classes  set  apart  for 
them^ 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  interspersed  with  foliage 

giants  arranged  for  effect  In  a  space  of  100  square  feet, 
andsome  prizes  were  offered.  Mr.  W.  Townsend,  gardener 
to  E  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  M  P.,  Harrogate,  won  the  premier 
position  with  good  material,  yet  just  a  little  faulty  in 
arrangement— too  many  stakes  and  pot«  were  visible.  Mr. 
G.  Jarvis,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whlttaker,  Cliffe  House,  Hessle, 
second  wi'h  a  capital  arrangement,  but  rather  weak  in 
material  ;  Mr.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  third. 

Pillar  groups,  17  feet  high,  with  a  base  of  8  feet  by  6  feet, 
in  one  case  with  a  mirror  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  other 
class  without,  always  attract  much  attention  here;  good 
prizes  are  yearly  offered.  Messrs.  R.  Simpson  and  Sons, 
Brook  Street,  Selhy,  won  the  premier  award  in  both  classes 
with  an  arrangement  with  which  little  fault  could  be  found. 
Mr.  Jarvis  was  second  in  the  pillar  group,  and  Mr.  Cottam 
second  in  the  mirror  display. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect  in 
80  square  feet,  Mr.  J.  Pettineer,  Franklin  Square  Nurseries, 
Harrogate,  was  easily  first  with  dwarf  plants  carrying  good 
blooms  and  leaves  also;  Mr.  J.  W.  Hields,  Front  Street, 
Acomb,  York,  was  second.  Specimen  plants  were  of  fair 
quality,  but  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  years  past. 
Mr.  Everard,  eardener  to  Mrs.  Gatch,  Heworth  Lodsre,  York, 
won  for  four  incurved,  four  Japanese,  and  for  single  speci- 
mens in  the  same  sections. 

Amateurs  had  really  good  plants  and  flowers.  Fruit  and 
vegetables  were  a  good  show. 


HULL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
Thb  twentieth  annual  Chrysanthemum  show  was  held  at 
Hull  on  the  18' h  and  19th  Inst  in  the  Artillery  Barracks,  and 
in  many  respects  pmved  an  excellent  one.  The  group  classes 
were  not  such  a  good  featuie  as  usual,  but  the  cut  blooms, 
pl««nts  in  pots,  and  table  decorations  were  splendid.  This 
year  the  committee  entirely  dispensed  with  exhibition 
boards  for  cut  blooms,  and  made  the  follnwinsr  rule :  "  All 
cut  blooms  to  be  shown  in  vases  not  less  than  8  inches  high. 


with  not  less  than  9  inches  of  stem  above  the  vase.  Chryna. 
themum  foliage  may  be  added  on  separate  stems."  IW 
effect  of  this  rule  was  to  add  considerably  to  the  pletoU 
effect  of  the  display,  and  to  enable  one  to  judge  the  dfenv 
tive  value  of  the  varieties  at  their  proper  worth.  Iliac  a 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  best  melJiod  of  displayiag  hm 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  tint 
there  were  no  entries  in  the  two  largeat  classes,  viz.. !« 
twenty-flve  incurved  and  twenty-five  Japanese.  While  ikm 
is  very  much  to  be  said  for  the  vaae  classes,  their  sdopiha 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  cut  blooms  on  boards  preveDH  the 
best  competitors  from  a  distance  exhibiting,  for  nstiiiDf 
flowers  on  long  stems  are  less  readily  carried  aboat  Itaa 
those  cut  closely.  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  siw; 
energetic  committee  and  secretaries,  doon  after  Uic  Jodpi 
have  finished  making  their  awards  the  list  of  prize-wiBocn 
is  being  distributed  in  the  show.  The  table  deemtioei 
were  unusually  good  and  effective  ;  they  were  arraofed  In  a 
dai  kened  room ;  each  table  was  illuminated,  and  set  ezseily  u 
for  dinner.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  other  societies  ni^bt 
well  do  the  same.  The  hard-working  honorary  lecretsrici 
are  Mr.  James  Dixun  and  Lieutenant^Colonel  E  E  Jokssoa, 
and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  such  oiifiBsl 
features  in  their  exhibition. 

Cut  Bloomgl 

There  were  no  entries  In  the  claaaaa  for  twenty-five  ii- 
cnrved  blooms  and  for  twenty-five  Japanese  blooms. 

Ten  Japanese  blooma,  distinct :  liiere  were  six  eatricL 
First,  Mr.  C.  Jennings,  with  large^  somewhat  ooans  bkxna, 
of  which  Vicar  of  Leatherhead,  Matthew  Smltb^and  Mn.  G. 
Mlleham  were  the  best ;  second,  Mr  George  wslker,  Mn. 
Berkely  being  very  good;  third,  Mr.  J.  W.  BaOibam, 
Beverley. 

Fifteen  blooms,  five  each  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mn.  6eoi|e 
Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Rundle:  There  were  three  eotilM. 
First,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  H.  Whittf,  it^.. 
Cottinriiam  ;  second,  Mr.  Anthonj  Drewery,  ipudeaer  to 
W.  H.  Franklin,  Esq.,  Cottingham. 

Three  vases  of  decorative  Chrysanthemnma.— There  vm 
numerous  entries  in  this  class.  First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Oostci, 
gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane,  Evq.,  Hull,  with  a  pretty  dl^hr; 
second,  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  florist.  New  land,  Hull ;  third,  Mz. 
G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham. 

Five  Japanese  blooms  (one  variety).  There  were  kics 
entries.  First,  Mr.  George  Walker,  gardener  to  C.  B.  i. 
Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea,  with  splendid  bkMDs  d 
Mrs.  George  Mlleham  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gardcaerut 
G.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Broxholme,  Anlaby  Eoad,  Hull,  withvoj 
good  Rev.  Douglas,  a  deep  sulphur-yellow  vaiiety;  tUii 
Mr.  Anthony  Drewenr,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Franklin,  Ei^, 
Cottingham,  with  Lady  Hanham. 

Ten  Anemone  blooms :  There  were  three  entries.  IS«, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to  8.  L.  Haldane,  Esq.,  Onltaie 
Street,  Hull,  with  very  good  Robin  Adair,  Tarn  o*  Shssiir, 
and  others ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W .  Bearpark. 

Ten  refiexed  blooms :  There  were  two  entries.  Vlr^  Ml 
Anthony  Drewery,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Franklin,  Esq.,  Clienj 
Garth,  Cottingham,  with  good  blooma  of  Dorothy  Giban, 
King  of  Crimsons,  and  Charles  Tutt ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bearpark,  Hull 

Twelve  bunches  of  Pompons :  There  were  five  entiiei. 
First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to  8.  L.  HsMsse, 
Esq.,  Coltman  Street,  Hull,  with  a  very  pretty  lot,  rboa^i 
small ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair,  gardener  to  H.  Wtalttr. 
Esq.;  third,  Mr.  Anthony  Drewery,  gardener  to  W.  E 
Franklin,  Esq..  Cottingham. 

Twelve  bunches  of  singles :  There  were  six  entries.  Fbit, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  the  varieties  E  Neville,  B  Psgrsaa,  ir! 
Felix  being  very  good  ;  a  good  aeoond,  Mr.  Antboej 
Drewery  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Sinclair. 

District  Cla68K& 

Twenty  incurved  blooms,  in  not  leaa  than  four  ivk/Om 
There  were  five  entries.  First,  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse,  Kotk 
Bar,  Beverlev,  with  some  very  fine  blooms,  notablv  J«j1b 
Agate,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Hanwell  Glory ;  Mr.  a  T.  Fkiw, 
gardener  to  Eichard  Hodg^n,  Esq.,  Mol'-scroft,  Beverly, 
was  second,  Mnlle.  Lucy  Fanre,  C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Lnsia 
Giles  being  very  fine  blooms ;  third,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gsideser 
to  G.  Tether,  Esq.,  Bruxhulme,  Anlaby  Euad,  Hull. 

Ten  incurved  blooms,  not  less  than  two  varieties.  Itav 
were  four  entries.  First,  Mr.  C.  Jennlnes,  Astra  Bill 
Gsrdens,  North  Ferriby,  with  V.  Fu»ter,  Perle  DaopbimriK, 
and  Hanwell  Glory  very  good ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bsckhossc. 
Nurth  Bar,  Beverley. 

Twenty  Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  four  vaiietiei 
There  were  five  entries.  First,  Mr.  George  Walker,  nrdescr 
to  C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea,  with  s  Isr 
exhibit,  five  blooms  arranged  in  each  of  four  vases.  C/-  I 
Salter,  W.  E.  Church,  and  F.  S.  Vallis  were  the  bert;  , 
second,  Mr.  G.  Jennings,  gardener  to  F.  Word<mrth 
Jameson,  Esq.,  Aston  Hail,  Noith  Ferriby,  with  )tmU 
Ware,  Graphic,  and  Miss  E.  Fulton  as  the  best ;  third.  It- 
J.  W.  Backhouse,  North  Bar,  Beverley,  with  very  t» 
Graphic  among  others.  i 

Plaktb  (OPBirX 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  planU :  Rn^^- 
G.  Cottam,  Alma  Gardens,  Cottingham,  with  a  very  HiBt47- 
dlsposed  exhibit,  alth<  ugh  the  Chry«anthemnnis  vrit  «<  , 
very  good  ;  second,  Mr.  Whittsker,  Cliff  Hoose,  HolL  Ik 
Chrysanthemums  were  better,  i  ut  the  arrancemeat  noin 
good  ;  third,  G.  Thorpe  Wilson,  Esq.,  Brantiogham  Tbtrft, 
Brougli. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Coatea,  gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane, Esq., Ooltnii 
Street,  Hull,  was  first  for  a  mirror  panel  group  of  C1iij»««- 
themums  and  other  planta.  Single  varieties  and  BegooiJ 
were  used  very  effectively.  Mr.  John  Foster,  Jan.,  NewliM. 
was  second.  *^  a.      J 

Mr.  John  Foster,  jun.,  Smidd^a,  Kewland,  was  M  »  J 
one  Palm  and  also  three  Begonia  Glotre  de  Lorraine.  i 

Chrysanthemum  plants  suitable  for  table  dworson- 
First,  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates,  gardener  to  S.  L  Haldaae.  Ij^ 
Hull,  with  an  excellent  group  of  oaeful  pliuite ;  seeuod,» 
W.  H.  Young,  Worthing  Street,  Beverley  Eoad,  HaU. 
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Six  bath-grown  speclroeni:  First,  CoanolUor  O.  Pap«* 
B«T»ria7  (gardener,  Mr.  a  Welboun>«X  ^Hh  iplendid  planti* 
esMclftlly  ot  ViTiftnd  Morel  and  C.  DavIi  ;  Mcmd,  Mr. 
WiUtein  CkxxIhUI.  Maylleld  Arenue,  Hull ;  UUrd,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  Worthing  3tr«et,  flail. 

Six  ont-bock  planU  (quality  of  bloom,  dwarf  habit,  and 
good  foliage  to  be  conaidered):  Fint,  Mr.  C.  Wei  bourne, 
guUener  to  Councillor  Pape,  Hull,  with  splendidly  grown 
plaota ;  seooud,  Mr.  H.  Harvey,  gardener  to  O.  Tether,  Esq., 
Hall ;  tlli^J,  Mr.  O.  C.  Goates. 

Three  buoh-grown  plants,  eaeh  plant  on  a  single  stem : 
riiBt,  iMr.  Welbonme,  with  finely  bloomed  specimens; 
iseond,  Mr.  Hubert  Thlrsk,  Grove  Hill  Hood,  BeTerley ; 
third,  Mr.  H.  Horrey. 

Some  well-grown  plants  were  also  shown  In  the  amateur 


dssses,  the  chief  prlse-wlnners  being  Messrs.  Boberi  Think, 
W,  B.  Toang,  and  William  Higgins. 

▲KATIURS  BXfODIllO  WITHIH  TIN  MlLK  OF  HULL. 

Ten  incurred  blooms :  The  first  prlxe  was  won  by  Mr. 
Walter  Orosby,  Studley  House,  Plane  Street,  Hull,  with 
good  blooms ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Beirpark,  Great  Thornton 
SUeet,  Hull ;  third,  Mr.  H.  CoTerdale,  Cottingham. 

Ten  Japanese  blooms:  First,  Mr.  WiUlom  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull,  with  excellent  flowers ;  second,  Mr. 
/.  W.  Bearoark,  Great  Thornton  Street,  Hull ;  third,  Mr. 
fl.  OoTerdoie,  Cottingham. 

FiTe  reflexed  blooms:  First.  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull ;  second.  Mr.  J.  W.  Bearpork ;  third, 
Mr.  George  Stmpeon,  Hessle  Road,  Hull. 

Five  Anemone  blooms:  First,  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull,  with  a  pretty  exhibit;  second,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bearpork ;  third,  Mr.  George  Simpson. 

Six  bunches  of  Pompons :  First,  Mr.  William  Thompson, 
Walton  Street,  Hull ;  second,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bearpark ;  third, 
Mr.  H.  CoTerdale,  Cottingham. 

Table  Dbooratioms  (Opbn  to  Labiss  OhltX 

This  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show.  The  tables 
were  arranged  in  a  darkened  room  and  Illuminated  ^by 
means  of  candles  ;  in  fact  they  were,  ss  all  tables  should.be 
in  this  class,  set  exactly  as  they  would  be  for  dinner.  There 
vere  eig^t  entries  tn  the  class  for  a  table  (8  feet  by 
4  feet)  completely  laid  out  fur  dessert  for  four  persons. 
The  only  flowors  to  be  used  were  Chrysanthemums.  The 
flnt  prise  was  awarded  to  Miss  Bertie  Kirk,  Owstwlck  Hall, 
Holdemess;  yellow  and  bronse  Chrysanthemums  were 
sparingly  used,  and,  together  with  Maidenhair  Fern  and  grass, 
were  arranged  in  small  vases.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Leonard,  Preston, 
Hall,  was  second  with  a  very  pretty  table  of  red  and  white 
blooms,  Miss  A.  K.  Brown,  Preston,  Hull,  being  third.  Miss 
BUa  Pttdsey,  200,  Anlabv  Boad,  Hall,  was  fourth. 

Bouquet  of  Chrysanthemums  (ladles  only):  Fint,  Miss 
Hilda  Whltty,  The  Welllngtonlos,  Cottingham;  second, 
Mn.  fl.  Scotter,  Hull;  third,  Miss  Leach,  Ella  Street, 
Vewland,  Hull. 

There  was  good  competition  in  the  other  cut  flower 
dsooratlve  classes. 

Mr.  C.  B.  A.  Lyon.  Hornsea,  showed  the  best  Japanese 
bloom  In  the  show.  vis..  F.  S.  Vallls.  The  champion  incurved 
bloom  was  John  Agate,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse, 
Horth  Bar,  Beverley. 

The  Corporation  of  Hull  (gardener,  Mr.  Whltty)  exhibited 
SD  excellent  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants. 
It  wss  boldly  a.rranged,  the  background  being  high  and  the 
front  broad  and  low.  a  great  variety  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants  being  tastefully  disposed. 

Messrs.  Smiddys,  The  Nurseries,  Newland,  Hull,  had  an 
excellent  lot  of  tree  Carnations  in  many  good  new  varieties 
and  Begonias. 

lOBFOLK  AKD  NORWICH  CHBYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

Thib  old'cstablished  annual  fixture,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  at 
Norwich  on  November  19,  20,  and  21,  Mr.  (}eorge  Gordon 
and  Mr.  Beginald  Green  (Hobbles,  Limited)  undertaking  the 
daties  of  judging  the  Chrysanthemum  classes.  For  several 
years  there  has  been  a  general  waning  of  the  classes  for  six 
Japanese,  six  incurved,  six  Pompons,  &c.,  in  pou,  and  in 
this  year's  schedule  the  committee  had  taken  away  all  these 
daiaea  and  Inaogurated  a  new  one,  via.,  for  a  9  feet  by  e  feet 
group  of  (Hiryaaothemuma  and  foliage  plants  In  pots.  This 
was  well  taken  up,  five  groups  being  staged,  most  of  which 
were  verr  meritorious.  The  premier  awsrd  was  secured  by 
Mr.  H.  Ooude,  gardener  to  A.  Bunting,  Efq.,  The  Grange, 
t)ld  (}atton ;  his  group  was  very  creditably  arranged,  and 
gradoally  roae  from  the  floor  level  to  7  feet  high ;  the  plants, 
too,  vere  well  grown,  and  the  blooms  in  gtMxl  condition.  Mr. 
W.  Palmer,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Ck>aks,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  was  second, 
umI  he  also  had  good  blooms,  but  lost  points  iu  srrangement. 
Mr.  W.  Eush,  gardener  to  F.  F.  Hlnde,  Esq.,  The  Fernery, 
Thorpe,  who  was  third,  had  a  charming  arrangement,  but 
ueked  nolnt^  in  the  size  of  his  blooms. 

Cat  blooms  were  a  very  strong  feature  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
late  date  of  this  fixture  had  hit  Just  right  upon  the  time  for 
a  vet  season,  as  many  of  the  stands  contained  blooms  better 
than  have  been  seen  at  some  of  the  earlier  southern 
exhibitions.  There  were  three  loto  set  up  in  the  class  for 
loru-eight  Japanese,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  F.  Hanson, 
j^rdener  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  Somerleyton 
^U.  Of  course  the  collection  contained  most  of  tlie  up-to- 
^te  soru,  and  the  blooms  were  nicely  finished.  Mr.  W.  R. 
BMgo  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooke,  both  of  Loweatoft,  were  second 
and  third  respectively. 

In  the  claaa  for  thirty-aix  Japanese,  open  to  growers  in 
the  connty,  no  fewer  than  nine  stands  were  set  up,  and  a 
HUfflcult  task  presented  itself  tr>  the  Judges.  It  might  be  said 
111  vere  quite  up  to  exhibition  sUndard,  and  few  points 
ttsde  the  different  awards.  The  result  was :  FIrat,  3Ir.  W.  E. 
J*fn,  gardener  to  Francia  Martin,  Esq.,  Wrexham  ;  second, 
gdney  MorrU,  Esq  ,  Wretham  Hall,  Thetford ;  and  third, 
Jwr.  H.  Ooude,  gardener  to  A.  Bunting.  E«q.,  Old  Catton. 

The  class  for  twenty-fuur  Japanese  was  also  well  contested. 

la  the  class  for  aix  diatinct  Japanese,  Mr.  G.  E.  Maynard, 


a  chemlat  of  Wymondham,  and  an  ardent  Chrysanthemum 
amateur,  secured  premier  place  with  six  grand  blooms. 

There  were  two  classes  for  Japanese  blooms  in  vases,  three 
of  a  sort,  one  class  six  varieties  and  the  other  three.  Mr. 
F.  Hanson,  Somerleyton,  here  took  the  lead,  as  he  also  did 
in  the  chief  chus  for  Incurves.  These  latter,  by  the  way,  are 
never  a  very  prominent  feature  nowadays.  Dr.  O'Grady,  of 
Yarmouth,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  first  prizes  In  the 
Pompon,  Anemone,  and  single-flowered  classes. 

Some  pretty  combinations  of  artistic  arrangement  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  Hall  vase  and  decorated  basket  classes,  Mr.  W. 
Allan,  gardener  at  Gunton  Park,  taking  fint  place  in  the 
section. 

Exotic  and  other  cut  flowers  were  well  shown,  as  were 
also  miscellaneous  pot  plants.  Under  this  head  in  the  class 
for  Orchids,  Mr.  H.  Eider  Haggard  aucoeeded  in  winning  all 
the  first  prizes,  his  Oucldiunu  and  Cypripedlums  being  in 
grand  condition. 

Mr.  William  Allan  took  chief  of  the  fruit  prizes  with  good 
Grapes  and  Apples,  a  new  variety  of  his  Norfolk  Beauty 
coming  in  for  much  comment. 

Vegetables  were  a  well  contested  section,  and  here,  as 
before,  Mr.  George  Davison,  gardener  to  Captain  Petre, 
Westwlck  House,  was  a  very  prominent  winner. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  arranged  one  of  the  most  effective 
displays  of  the  most  up-todate  exhiblbitlon  sorts.  These 
were  placed  tier-above-tier  style,  and  surmounted  by  vases 
containing  about  a  dozen  bold  blooms  of  one  variety.  About 
7  feet  of  the  stand  in  the  centre  was  a  charming  bank  of 
Base  blooms  out  from  their  Bose  fields  in  the  open— credit- 
able fiowers  for  so  late  a  date. 

Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  Boyal  Arcade,  Norwich, 
had  a  large  display  of  choice  pot  plants,  cut  blooms,  the 
most  recent  kinds  of  Potatoes,  and  fruits,  which  were  dis- 
played to  grand  effect  and  much  inspected  by  the  numerous 
visitors. 


BOMFOBD  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 
THE  Com  Exchange  never  looked  prettier  than    on  the 
occasion   of   the  annual   display   of  Chrysanthemums  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  inst.  On  this  occasion  the  cut  blooms  were 
exceptl  inally  good,  and  the  groups  both  interesting  and 

S leasing  in  their  arrangement  In  addition  to  s  fine  shaw  of 
hrysanthemums  there  waa  a  aplendid  display  of  fruit, 
magnificent  Applea  being  in  abundance.  YegeUblea.  too, 
were  finely  abown,  and  we  doubt  very  much  whether  a  better 
record  than  that  of  eleven  firat  prizea  for  one  exhibition  haa 
ever  been  beaten.  Mr.  George  Hobday,  an  entbualaatlc 
Bomford  amateur,  haa  aocomplLshed  thla,  and  bis  exhibits 
were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  To  Mr.  W.  Wallls,  the 
hon.  secretary,  much  praise  is  due,  and  the  committee 
work  loyally  with  him. 

Plants. 

Mr.  James  Preece,  gardener  to  Miss  E.  Willmott,  Worley 
Place,  was  placed  first  for  his  group  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  in  a  space  of  40  feet.  His  olooms  were  large  and 
fresh,  many  of  the  blooms  growing  on  plants  with  single  stems 
in  small  pots.  The  arrangement,  unfortunately,  waa  very 
formal.  Mr.  Preece  haa  now  won  the  Challenge  Cup  twice. 
Second  prize  waa  won  by  Mr.  John  Little,  Hylands, 
Brentwood  Road,  with  a  praiseworthy  group. 

In  another  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  setup  in 
a  epace  of  SO  ieet,  Mr.  w.  Richardson,  gardener  to  Mr. 
F.  Green,  Han  well  Lodge,  was  placed  first  with  a  pretty 
arrangement.  His  blooms  were  well  coloured  and  fresh. 
Mr.  A.  Higgins,  gardener  at  the  Cottage  Homes,  was  a  good 
second,  and  Mr.  M.  Whymark,  Parkside,  Ardley  Green, 
third. 

Two  excellent  groups  of  20  feet  each,  open  to  amateurs, 
found  Mr.  T.  Page,  Manor  Road,  leading,  with  a  neat 
and  even  arrangement  of  well-grown  plants;  and  second 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward,  Brentwood,  whose 
flowers  were  past  their  best.  Mr.  Page  also  secured  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate  for  his  group. 
Mr.  Preece  had  the  best  single  specimen  plant,  showings 
finely-developed  plant  of  Miss  Nellie  Pockett ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
Sellers  was  second  with  a  large  plant  of  William  Seward,  and 
Mrs.  Winmill  was  awarded  third  prize. 

A  similar  class,  open  to  amateurs,  was  a  good  display,  Mrs. 
Winmill  being  first  with  Mrs.  Bsrklay;  Mr.  T.  Hughes, 
second  with  a  beautiful  plant  of  Mr.  William  Holmes,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Sellers  third  with  Mr.  T.  Carriugton.  There  were 
several  other  classes  for  plants,  and  these  were  a  welcome 
feature  of  the  show. 

Cut  Blooms. 
The  chief  class  under  this  heading  wss  one  for  twMity-four 
blooms— twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  Incurved— distinct,  and 
this  was  an  open  class.  Mr.  Preece  gave  convincing  evidence 
oC  his  skill  by  winning  the  firrt  prize  quite  comfortably. 
This  being  the  best  exhibit  in  the  out  bl(K>m  classes,  the 
Tannar  Cnallenge  Cup.  which  Mr.  Preece  haa  already  won 
once,  accompanied  the  first  prize.  The  cup  has  to  be  won 
three  times  in  all  to  be  won  outright.  Mr.  Preece  showed 
good  incurved  blooms,  including  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  Duchess  of 
Fife,  Topaze  Orientale,  lalene,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Nellie  Suuthsm, 
and  Ma  Periection.  His  Japanese  blooms  were  very  fine 
specimens,  and  included  Henry  Perkins.  W.  R.  Church. 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  Barklay,  Mrs. 
J.  Bryant,  and  Mme.  Gustave  Henry.  Mr.  C.  W.  Hodges 
wss  second  with  a  fresh  lot  of  blooms,  having  weaker 
Incurved  flowers. 

For  twelve  cut  blooms  Mr.  Hodges  wss  placed  first  with 
twelve  even  Japanese  blooms,  finely  developed  flowers  of 
Mrs.  Barklay,  General  Button,  Lord  Ludlow,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Uammell,  Mme.  Camot,  Mrs.  W.  Mease,  and  M.  L.  Remy. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Preece,  who  was  close  up. 

Fur  twelve  Incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  W.  Easton 
was  first  with  a  fairly  even  lot,  Mr.  W.  Richardson  following 
with  third  prize. 

In  the  class  for  six  Japaneae  blooms,  distinct,  there  were 
seven  competitors,  victory  resting  with  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton 
with  grand  examples  of  W.  R.  Church,  Le  Grand  Dragon, 
Mrs.  VV.  Mease,  and  others.  Mr.  F.  Hales  was  second,  and 
Mr.  A.  Higgins  a  very  close  third. 


For  six  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  C.  Horton  was 
placed  first  with  a  nice  lot  of  large  and  even  flowers,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  H.  CurtU,  and  Duchess  of  Fife  being  in 
capital  condition.  Mr.  Higgins  was  second  with  a  much 
weaker  set. 

Grand,  indeed,  were  the  exhibits  in  the  class  for  six 
Japaneae  blooma  of  one  variety.  Superb  examplea  of  W.  S. 
Church  won  flrat  prize  for  Mr.  Hodgea,  and  beautiful  blooma 
of  Mme.  Carnot  aecured  second  position  for  Mr.  Preece* 
Anemones  were  nicely  displayed  by  Mr.  Horton,  who  was 
flr^t  with  a  clean  lot  of  blooms.  Of  the  four  contestanU  in 
the  class  for  three  vases,  cut  blooms,  three  blooms  of  one 
variety  in  each  vase,  Mr.  Horton  was  a  good  first  with  a 
beautiful  trio,  Mr.  Preece  showing  handsomely  for  aeoond, 
and  Mr.  J.  G.  Ward  third. 

There  were  four  competitors  in  the  class  for  six  incurved 
blooms,  one  variety  only.    A  very  fine  lot  of  C.  H.  Curtis 

Jilaced  Mr.  Preece  flnt ;  the  same  variety  also  accounting 
or  Mr.  Horton  in  the  second  position,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Euston 
third  with  Mdlle.  L.  Faure. 

A  good  class  was  that  for  three  blooms  each  of  ten  varietlea, 
Japanese  sorts  being  shown.  These  were  set  up  in  vases. 
A  capital  series  found  Mr.  M.  Rayment  leading,  Mr.  A.  Cook 
being  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Richardson  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes  for  ChryianUiemums  Messrs.  B. 
Staines,  J.  H.  Sellers,  F.  Page,  M.  Whymark,  and  J.  S. 
Pink  were  the  principal  prize  winners.  In  the  vegetable 
section  Mr.  George  Hobday  was  Invincible,  his  exhiblta 
being  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit  and  all  superbly  staged. 
Fruit. 

The  competition  was  very  keen  in  the  class  for  three 
dUhes  dessert  Apples,  Mr.  A.  Higgins  winning  flrst  prize 
with  clean  and  hUhly  coloured  Cox^s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
Tompkins,  and  RIbston  Pippin.  Mr.  C.  Burgess  was  a 
very  close  second,  and  Mrs.  wlnmlU  a  good  third. 

For  three  dishes  kitchen  Apples,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  HIggtns 
was  ag^in  first  with  splendid  fruita  of  Golden  Noble, 
Peasgood's  Non  such,  and  Kipg  of  Tompkins.  Mr.  W. 
Green,  Harold  Wood,  was  a  very  good  second,  and  Mr. 
Burgess  third. 

Both  black  and  white  Grapes  were  well  displayed,  and  the 
single  dishes  of  Pears  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Thkrb  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  exhiblta  at  the 
DriU  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  as  Is  usually  the  cose  towards  the 
end  of  the  year.  Orchids,  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
shrubs  contributed  largely  to  the  dUplay.  The  intanded 
lecture  on  •'  Pomology  as  a  Study,"  by  Mr.  Lewis  CasUe,  was 
unavoidably  cancelled. 

Orchid  (^mmittbb. 
Present:  Harry  J.  Veltch,  Esq.  (chairman),  Messr^  J. 
O'Brien,  de  R  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pullett,  H.  Ballantine,  Nor- 
man Ox>kson,  James  Douglas,  Francis  Wellesley,  Frank  A. 
Rehder,  A.  HUlop,  E.  Hill,  A.  A.  McBean,  G.  F.  Moore, 
F.  Thome,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Boxall,  W.  H.  Young.  M. 
Gleeson,  W.  H.  White,  H.  Little,  W.  A.  BUney,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
and  J.  Wilson  Potter. 

Captain Holford,  CLE.  Westonblrt,Tetbury,  exhibited  some 
splendid  planta  of  Cypripedlums ;  for  instance.  0.  instgne 
Harefield  Hall  variety,  with  eight  flowers ;  two  planta  of  C.  L 
SandersB,  with  six  flowers  and  aeven  flowers  respectively ; 
C.  leeanum,  Holford'a  variety,  with  thirteen  flowers  and  two 
seed-pods;  C.  Buryades  Weston blrt  variety.  C.  E.  vor. 
aureum,  L.-C.  Casslope  Westonbirt  variety,  and  Cypripedium 
charlesianum  superbum.  Silver-gilt  Flora  medal.  .,..^  ^ 
Mr.  James  Cypher,  Orchid  grower,  Cheltanham,  exhibited 
a  group  of  Cypripedlums,  many  good  varieties  being 
included.  Among  them  were  C.  Inslgne  punctatum 
violaceum,  C.  I.  Sylhetaqse,  C.  L  Wallacel,  C.  i.  duloctanse, 
C.  leeanum  gigantaum,  C.  leeanum  Cypheri,  C.  L  bnrfnrdense, 
C.  insigne  sanderianum,  C.  1.  stattariana,  C.  L  Smestll, 
C.  i.  Dorothy,  C.  L  Sandene,  and  other  valuable  varieties. 
Silver-gUt  Flora  medal. 

In  the  group  from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons,  St.  Albans, 
vere  many  flue  Orchids.  Cattleya  labtota  King  Edward,  a 
large,  handsome  flower,  was  conspicuous,  and  Lnllo-Cattleya 
bletchieyensis,  L.-C.  Bowrlng-Clive,  L.-C.  Pallas,  Angrsscum 
distlchum,  Vanda  coerulea,  Odontoslossum  Pescatorel,  Zygo- 
(^lax  Veitchi,  and  many  Oyitripedlums,  among  which  were 
C.  Memorla  Moensei.  C.  Hitchinsin,  C.  Evelyn  Ames,  C. 
Insigne  McNabiana,  C.  1.  elegans,  C.  I.  Chantini.  and  other  C. 
iuatgne  forms,  notably  C.  L  varlegatum,  with  variegated 
foliage.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veltch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
a  group  of  hybrid  Orchids  that  contained,  among  others, 
Cattleya  x  Ixlon,  Laelia  Omen.  Cattleya  Portia,  C.  x  Slvina, 
C.  X  Apollo.  LsBllo-Cattleya  Nysa,  L  -C.  Decla,  L.-C.  Teren- 
Ua,  L.-C.  Illone,  Cypripedium  Thalia  (C.  insigne  var.  Chan- 
tini X  C.  X  Baron  Schrdder),  Dendroblums,  Ac.  _  ^  _ 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Bnfleld, 
showed  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that  contained  Cypripedium 
insigne  Sanderie,  C.  i.  Laura  Kimball,  C.  1.  statteriana,  G. 
Muriel  Hollingion,  C.  Memoria  Moensei,  C.  Ntobe,  L.-C. 
Decla  alba  (a  very  pretty  form),  Lsella  prcestaus  excelsa,  and 
others.    Sliver  Bankslan  medal. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton.  Bradford,  York, 
exhibited  an  admirable  group  of  miscellaneous  Orchids. 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  0.  crispo-harryanum,  0.  Coradinei, 
Csttleya  Enid,  L.-C.  Wllhelmlna,  L.-C.  Irene  (Cattleya  bow- 
ringiana  x  Lielia  tenebrosa),  L.-C.  bletchieyensis,  Cypri- 
pedium insigne  Harefield  Ball  variety,  C.  L  sanderianum, 
C.  Thalia,  C.  Queen  of  Italy  (C.  i.  SandersD  x  C.  Godefroyw 
leucochlluro),  L.-C.  Luna,  Lycaste  Tunstlllil,  Sophro-Cat- 
tleya  exlmea,  and  Miltonla  vexlUarla  Leopoldii  were  all 
shown  In  excellent  form.    Sliver  Flora  medal. 

Frank  A.  Rehder,  Esq.,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  showed 
group  of  Cypripedlums  comprising  many  good  varieties  and 
species.  Among  them  were  C.  Minos,  C  sanderianum,  C. 
Ernestl,  several  yellow  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  and  others. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 
Cattleya  Hislupii  (C.  lawrenclana  X  C.  apecloslssims),  with 
ulte  a  blue  tinge  pervading  sepals,  petals,  and  Up,  and 
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shown  by  H.  8.  Leon.  Esq.,  Bletchley  Park- 
Wilson  Putter,  E«q.,  Park  Hill  Koad.  Croydon  (gardener. 
Mr.  Younj),  showed  Zygopetalum  murrayanum. 
.»,.-{;  ^**?^1^  ^'*  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road, 
ttiowed  Cyprjpedium  X  Eyermannl  Sandene  (C.  i.  Eyermannl 
*  ^.  I.  Sandene).  The  result  is  a  flower  of  pale  green 
Uniform  tint,  with  the  top  of  the  dorsal  sepal  white.  Cut 
Dlooms  of  C.  Charles  Rlchmtn  superbum  and  C.  beUatulum  x 
barbatnm  superbum  were  alio  shown. 

Mr.  H.  Whateley,  The  Nurseries,  Kenllworth.  showed  a 
small  group  of  Cypripediums,  including  C.  insigne  Sanderio, 
C.  I.  Harefleld  Hall,  C.  leeanum  giganteum,  C.  x  Amy 
Bobsart.  and  others.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Woking,  showed  Cypripedium 
insigne  Westfleld  var.,  with  a  dorsal  sepal  heavily  blotched 
with  brown  upon  a  green  ground,  and  with  broad  white 
margin. 

New  Orchids. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Cypripedium  leeanum  var.  8tafordianum.—A  distinct  and 
handsome  variety.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  beautifully 
formed,  broad  and  almost  flat  at  the  top,  and  tapering  to 
the  base,  the  upper  half  is  white,  with  a  crimson  mid-rib, 
the  lower  half  is  green  marked  with  brown.  The  green  and 
brown  petols  are  prettily  crinkled ;  the  lip  is  bold,  and  a 
dark  brown  colour.  From  Captain  Holford,  CLE..  Tetbury 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander). 

La'io-CaUleya  Caenope  WestonbiH  variety.— L»\l%  pumila 
and  LsBlio-CatUeya  exouiensis  are  the  parenU  of  this  hybrid. 
The  peUls  and  sepals  are  broad  and  a  rosy  lilac,  the  lip 
is  rich  velvety  purple  and  prettily  crimped, 
and  the  throat  lined  with  yellow.  From  Captain 
Holford.  CLE.  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  Alexander). 

Cypripedium  Queen  nf  Itafy.—Th\u  is  a  flower 
of  delicate  and  chaste  appearance  ;  its  parents 
are  C.  insigne  Sandem  and  C.  Oodefroyao  leuco- 
chilvro.  The  peUls  and  sepals  are  greenish 
white,  dotted  with  crimson,  the  upper  half  of 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  white  ;  'the  lip  is  very  pale 
green,  with  hardly  any  spoU.  From  Messrs. 
Charletworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  York. 

Fruit  and  Ybqktabli  Committrb. 

Present:  George  Bunyard,.Esq.  (chairman), 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer.  J.  Cheal, 
Alex.  Dean,  Wm.  Fjrfe.  Owen  Thomas.  O. 
Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Wiilard,  O.  Norman, 
J.  Mclndoe,  A.  H.  Pearson,  Geo.  Wythes,  and 
H.  Markham. 

Mr.  F.  Cole,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Russell. 
Bart.  Swallowfleld  Park,  Reading,  was  given  a 
silver-gilt  Enlghtian  medal  for  a  collection 
of  Grapes.  They  were  splendidly  finished  and 
denoted  the  best  of  culture.  Cooper's  Black 
Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  very 
good,  the  bunch  of  Mrs.  Pince,  however,  lacked 
colour. 

Messrs.  G.  Ambrose  and  Son,  Che«hnnt, 
Herts,  again  showed  their  new  Grape  Melton 
Constable  Seedling.  The  bunches  shown  were 
exhibited  at  Edinburgh  on  the  4th  and  5th 
inst.,  and  proved  that  this  variety  both  travels 
and  keeps  well. 

Mr.  H.  Crawley,  The  Grange  Gardens.  Kip- 

gington,  Sevenoaks,  showed  a  seedling  Grape, 
nt  no  award  was  made. 

Apple  Crimson  King  and  one  unnamed  were 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
HoUoway,  N.,  showed  Savoy  Williams'  Conical. 

Floral  Committee. 
Present:  H.  B.  May.  E8<|.  (chairman),  Messrs. 
C.  T.  Ihnery,  George  Nicholson,  James  Walker, 
R.  Dean,  John  Green,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings, 
O.  Reuthe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Charies  Dixon,  C.  J. 
Salter,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Charies  Jeffries,  H.  J.  Lfl 
Catbu«h,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  Charies  E.  Shes, 
H.  J.  Jones,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J.  James,  Charles  Blick,  Edward  Mawley, 
B.  T.  Cook,  and  R.  W.  Wallace. 

A  capl'al  group  of  specimen  Ferns  was  that  from  MePFn. 
J.  Hill  and  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton.  It  was  indeed  a  gr^^up 
of  specimen  plants  in  some  twent^-flve  varieties  an^l  con 
tained  notable  example  of  Pblypodium  Mayii.  A  magniftcent 
basket-grown  example,  with  draping  fronds  2  feet  or  more 
long ;  Olelchenia  semi-vestita,  Davallia  fljiensis  major  of 
4  feet  diameter ;  D.  f.  elegans,  not  so  large,  but  more  beautiful 
and  finely  cut ;  Davallia  solida,  very  fine  ;  D.  penuphylla. 
D.  epiphvlla.  a  very  handsome  plant ;  Glelchenia  flabellala. 
Tery  fresh  and  good ;  Polypodium  iridioldes  ramo-crlstatum. 
and  Davallia  mooreana,  a  glorious  example  nearly  6  feet 
through,  and  in  splendid  condition.  These,  with  Dicksonia 
squarrosa  and  Davallia  elegans,  were  among  the  best  In  this 
rMlly  excellent  lot  of  planU.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  filled  a  table  with  serviceable 
decorative  examples  of  the  best  evergreens.  In  the  group 
we  noted  Osrrya  elllptica  with  catkins ;  several  Aucubas,  as 
the  finely  variegated  A.  limbata,  the  very  handsome  scarlet 
berried  A.  vera,  a  grand  window  plant  for  boxes ;  A.  macu- 
lata,  finely  coloured,  in  company  with  variegated  ^vets ; 
Buonymus,  Hollies,  and  not  a  few  of  the  best  Ivies.  Of 
these  latter  we  single  out  H.  arborea  flavescens,  and  others. 
Burya  latifolia  variegata,  Skimmias  and  Yibumum  Awafukil, 
with  handsome  copper-bronze  shining  leafage,  were  also 
noticeable  and  good.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Very  beautiful  were  the  fine  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  and  the  white  B.  Turnford  Hall,  from  Messrs. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Brightly  coloured,  amply 
fiowered,  not  over-trained,  the  plants  were  models  of  the 
good  cultivation  given  to  these  kinds  by  the  best  gardeners 
of  to-day.  Trusses  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  from  the  same 
source  were  also  of  exceptional  quality. 

We    noted  Princess  of  Wales,  very  large  cerise-scarlet; 


Barbara  Hope,  salmon  and  white;  Mr.  T.  E.  Green,  fine 
scarlet ;  Mary  Beaton,  white  ;  Mrs.  W.  Watson,  a  fancy  sort 
and  a  novelty  for  n*  xt  year  ;  a  seedling  in  the  same  way  ; 
Lady  Roscoe,  rosy  peach;  Mrs.  George  Gadbury,  salmon, 
white  eye ;  Prince  of  Orange,  orange-scarlet ;  Mrs.  Simpson, 
ssJmony  white,  with  salmon  centre  and  lighter  eye  ;  Countess 
of  Dudley  is  a  crimson-scarlet,  with  white  radiating  centre ; 
it  is  Tery  distinct. 

Chrysanthemums  from  the  same  firm  included  Mytilene, 
rich  golden ;  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  pink ;  General  Hutton, 
yellow;  Fil  d'Anign^e,  a  spidery  kind;  Commonwealth, 
white ;  Bessie  Godfrey,  very  handsome  yellow  flowers  ;  and 
Grahanopolls,  decorative,  a  rich  yellow,  in  the  way  of  Jardin 
des  Plantes.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons.  Highsate,  showed  in  excellent 
condition  tree  Carnations  in  the  cut  state,  of  which  we  noted 
General  Macco.  crimson ;  Lady  Smith,  pink ;  William  H. 
Cutbush.  carmine  ;  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  white,  very  beautiful ; 
Mrs.  T.  Lawson.  G.  H.  Crane,  scarlet ;  and  Melba.  a  pink 
shade.  These,  with  Royalty  and  Hon.  H.  Fellowes.  are  of 
the  best.  The  same  firm  set  up  a  group  of  hardy  things,  in 
which  were  Primula  megasesofolia,  Cheiranthus  Allionii, 
orange ;  Primroses,  Gentian,  Shortia  galacifolia,  Galanthus 
cilicicus,  a  form  of  G.  nivalis  virtually ;  Campanula  muralis 
major.  Crocus  ochroleucus,  white,  yellow  base,  dtc.  There 
were  also  Saracenias.  Darlington ias.  Meconopsis  nepalensis 
for  its  leafage.  Primula  acaulis  rubra  plena,  Andromeda 
Hendersoni.  with  bronzy  acuminate  leaves,  and  many  more. 
Skimmias,  Eniphoflas,  and  shrubby  Veronicas.  Astilbe  rubra 
is  a  beautiful  and  well-marked  species,  the  leafage  strong, 
veined,  and  coloured  red.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 


Another  small  exhibit  was  that  from  Messrs.  Bsrr  sad 
Sons,  and  here  were  Iris  stylosa.  Nerine  elegans  slba. 
N.  undulaU.  Lycoris  aurea.  A  baaket  of  Sulanum  jss- 
minoides  was  also  shown  in  flower,  and  presented  a  vciy 
beautiful  appearance. 

From  J.  B.  Hankey.  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  FetcbsB 
(gardener,  Mr.  Higgs),  came  a  superb  lot  of  incomd 
Chrysanthemums.  There  were  five  dozen  faultless  blooos, 
in  which  we  noted  Mme.  Ferlat.  white ;  lalene,  lilac;  C  B. 
Whitnall,  purple;  B<innie  Dundee,  golden;  W.  H%8i, 
bronzy  gold  ;  Charles  Curtis,  yellow  :  Colonel  Kekewicfa.old 

Sid  and  bronze ;  Snowdrift,  white ;  Miss  A.  Dighton.yelkw; 
rs.  F.  Jndson.  pure  white ;  Louisa  Giles,  goU  ;  Duchcsi  o( 
Fife,  handsome,  white,  and  of  fine  build.  Silver  fkn 
medsL 

The  Polnsettias  from  Messrs.  Crippa  and  Son,  Tunbridfi 
Wells,  contained  in  a  half-circular  group,  were  saperUy 
done,  brilliant  in  bract  and  large,  with  flnely-€olooi«d 
foliage  to  the  pot  margin.  It  is  rarely  one  sees  so  lar»et 
lot  so  finely  done  and  so  uniform  withal.  The  planU  v«e 
especially  creditable  to  the  cultiTator.  SUver  BankiisB 
medal. 

Epiphyllum  delicatum  from  Meeara.  William  Bull  and  Sob, 
Chelsea,  represenU  one  of  a  most  interesting  group  of 
autumn  flowers.  The  flowers  are  white  and  pale  rose,  ray 
delicate  and  pleasing,  and  in  the  group  as  shown  very 
attractive.  _^  ^ 

BnddleU  Madagascarensis  in  the  cut  sUte  was  sent  tiy 
Mrs.  Bayldon,  Devon.  It  is  a  yelIow-flower«Hl  species,  with 
spicate  racemes,  and  hardy  in  sheltered  southern  gardens. 
Vote  of  thanks. 
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From  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., Redhill,  came  an  excellent 
table  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  in  much  variety,  the  latter 
too  numerons  for  detail.  We  select  some  of  the  more  con- 
spicuous. Mr.  Frank  Hannaford,  gold,  Incurved ;  Miss 
Alice  Dighton.  soft  yellow,  incurved ;  Mrs.  F.  Hudson, 
white:  La  Fusion,  S.  T.  Wright,  F.  S.  Cobbold,  pink; 
Miss  Violet,  white  and  pink ;  Jumbo,  bronze  and  red ; 
William  Higgs,  gold  and  bronze ;  Donald  McLeod,  yellow ; 
Dora  Stevens,  soft  fawn,  with  gold  reverse,  a  very  striking 
novel^ ;  Nivette,  pure  white ;  Mrs.  G.  Thirkell,  gold ; 
Lelia  Filkins.  pink ;  Dorothy  Pywell,  handsome  white,  fine 
massive  fiower ;  Terra  Gotta,  and  General  Hutton,  yellow, 
being  among  the  best.  Many  single  and  decorative  kinds 
were  also  set  up,  a  capital  display  resulting.  SUver  Banksian 
medal. 

One  entire  table  wss  devoted  to  the  new  winter-flowering 
Begonias  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea. 
The  sorts  were  Winter  Perfection,  Agatha,  a  very  dwarf 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Winter  Cheer,  a  brilliant  flower  ;  Julias, 
salmon-pink,  ^emi-double ;  Ensign,  carmine,  semi-double  ; 
Agatha  compacta,  and  that  fine  winter-flowering  species, 
B.  socotrana,  with  pink  erect  flowers  above  the  handsome 
peltate  leaves.  Filled  end  to  end,  the  table,  with  these 
Begonias  and  a  Fern  margin,  made  a  really  sumptuous 
display  of  a  group  of  flowers  that  must  be  grown  more  and 
more  as  they  t)ecome  known.    Silver-gilt  Hon  medal. 

A  small  but  very  interesting  exhibit  from  Mr.  George 
Reuthe,  Eeston,  Kent,  was  comprised  wholly  of  Nerines  and 
Shortia  gslacifolia.  The  former  were  mostly  N.  elegans 
alba,  of  which  alone  some  two  dozen  flowering  examples 
were  staged.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and  the  pure  heads  of 
bloom  last  a  lung  time.  N.  pudica,  with  white  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  was  also  shown. 


AWARDS. 

ChrytanUumum  Lady  Cranston,— In  some  respects  thiik 
the  most  distinct  novelty  of  the  season.  The  flower-neiMii 
large,  the  florets  long  and  drooping,  white,  with  a  sajnmos 
of  rose  or  rosy  pink  from  the  centre  outwards,  thus  reoatt- 
ing  it  quite  novel.  All  the  blooms  were  precisely  sllke  » 
thU.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Murray.  Blackford  Horns, 
Edinburgh.  This  variety  is  to  be  dUtributed  by  Mr. 
Godfrey,  Exmouth.    Award  of  merit.  _^^-. 

Ckryeanthemum  Dorothy  Pyu)eU.—JL  large  and  ms«n 
flower,  of  a  creamy-white  tone,  the  broad  floreta  *»*™" 
upward  tendency  that  hardly  amounts  to  incurving.  Jrro» 
Mr.  J.  Seward,  The  Firs,  HanwelL    Award  of  merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  J.  Dunn.— It  seems  well-nig;  » 
possible  with  so  many  good  white  J»P«>««  H°" JI 
cultivation  that  a  perfectly  dUtinct  form  should  v^^ 
so  it  is.  The  graceful  drooping  floreU  are  of  great  jWJ 
very  broad,  mostly  quite  flat,  and  of  crisp  papery  cooslsw 
that  rustles  with  the  touch.  lU  whiteness,  too.  is  doij- 
worthy,  while  high  on  iU  self-supporting  stems  the  flo^ 
heads  are  very  Imposing.  Shown  by  Mr.  fl.  J.  J«>* 
Lewisham.  S.E.    Award  of  merit. 


SHIRLEY  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THIS  useful  society,  whose  headquarters  is  in  »  *"'*^_jf 
Southampton,  unfortunately  suffered  a  loss  on  the  sbowj 
show  held  in  August,  so  it  was  resolved  to  hold  s j«»" 
Chrysanthemum  show  with  the  object  of  *lP»"*[^S: 
deficit.  The  exhibition  was  held  In  the  Shirley  A»tfW 
Rooms,  kindlv  lent  fur  the  occasion,  on  the  18th  Inw.,  "«• 
very  creditable  little  show  was  got  together. 
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Hm  oommlttee  are  much  Indebted  to  the  ladiet,  for  there 
la  DO  doubt  their  ezhlbiU  were  the  feature  of  the  tkow. 
The  table  decorations  down  the  centre  of  the  hall  would  hare 
done  credit  to  any  show,  Mrs.  Ernest  Ladhams  being  first, 
with  a  light  and  pretty  arrangement  of  Boses.  PInlLs,  Ac., 
Miss  Minnie  SoellgroTe  being  second.  This  yoang  lady  also 
toolc  a  first  priae  for  a  Tery  artistic  arrangement  of  Chrysan- 
themama  and  aatamn  foliage  ;  the  other  displays  were  all 
good. 

The  other  exhIbiU  included  some  excellent  little  groups, 
thoee  shown  by  the  cottagers  being  most  creditable.  Cut 
biooms,  in  which  Mr.  F.  Chandler,  an  amaUur,  took  premier 
honours,  and  some  good  vegetables  and  fruit,  especially 
those  from  the  ftardens  of  J.  Willis  Fleming,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Mitchell)  and  H.  £.  Sugden,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Yalentine)  were  shown. 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Limited,  Shirley  Nurseries,  and  Mr. 
&  Willa.  WIncheater  Soad  Nurseries,  contributed  stands  of 
Cbryaanthemoms,  floral  designs,  fruit,  &o.  A  charming 
arrangement  of  Orchids  and  Palms  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Peel,  gardener  to  Miss  Todd. 

Id  the  eTening  some  friends  gave  an  instrumental  and 
Tocal  concert,  the  hall  being  then  packed  to  oyerflOwing.  so 
we  hope  the  object  of  the  promoters  was  more  than  realised. 

WEYBRIDGE. 
Ix  the  Tillage  hall  the  annual  show  of  Chrysanthemums, 
ulsoeUaneoQS  plants,  fruit,  and  vegetables  was  held,  and 
was  a  ooupact  exhibition  of  good  produce  in  every  section. 
Cat  blooma  were  remarkable,  so  well  were  ihey  staffed.  The 
chief  oiaaa  was  that  for  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  for  which 
a  Japanese  ailver  cup  was  offered,  creating  much  Interest  In 
kMal  eirclea.  Five  competed,  the  coveted  awsrd  falling  to 
Mr.  J.  Lock,  gardener  to  Sir  Swinfen  Eadv,  Oatlands  Ludge. 
Weybridge,  for  huge  blooms  beautifully  coloured  and 
staged.  The  leading  varieties  were  Mrs.  F.  Yallifl,  Mme. 
Nagelmacker,  Henry  Stowe,  Henry  Perkins,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Bsssie  Godftay,  Mildred  Ware,  Miss  Olive  Miller,  General 
Hntton,  W.  K.  Church,  O.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Mileham,  and 
Idwin  Molynenx,  the  latter  extra  fine ;  Mr.  T.  Stevenson, 
gsrdener  to  S.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone,  was  a  good 
Bsoood;  Mr.  W.  Shute,  gardener  to  Mr.  Machln,  Oatlands 
Psrk,  third. 

For  eighteen  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Lock  was  first  again  with 

blooms  qnile  equsd  to  those  he  staged  in  the  preceding  class  ; 

Mr.  Stevenson  again  second ;  Mr.  T.  Caryer,  gardener  tu 

A.  O  Meissner,  Bsq.,  Weybridge,  third.    Incurved  varieties 

were  much  better  represented  than  seen  at  many  larger 

ihows.    For  twelve,  distinct,  Mr.  Lock  was  again  successful 

with  specimens  not  over  large  but  neat,  fresh,  and  true  in 

ehaiaeter ;  Mr.  H.  Buckmaster,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Smith, 

Bm.,  Oatlands  Park,  second. 

Esflexed  varieties  were  capitally  represented.    Fcr  twelve 

I      in  not  less  than  nine  varieties,  first,  Mr.  Caryer,  with  really 

I      good  examples  Clara  Jeal,  Mrs.  Forsythe,  Golden  Christine, 

I      Miss  F.  Lunn,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Pink  Christine  were  the 

best;  Mr.   O.   Beal,   gardener  to  J.    R.    Anderson,   Esq., 

I      Weybridge,  second,  with  similar  varieties  a  trifle  smaller. 

I        Pompons  were  grandly  staged.    For  six  bunches  of  three 

j      blooms  each  Mr.  Qiryer  won  quite  easily ;  Mr.  F.  Cawte, 

I      gsrdener  to  E.  Lexmore,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  second. 

For  six  bunches  single- flowered  varietiei,  distinct,  Mr. 
Psgram,  gardener  to  —  Courtensy,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  was 
essUy  flrst ;  Mr.  Stevenson  second. 

One  class  was  provided  for  Japanese  In  vases.  Twelve 
disUnct,  three  blooms  of  efcch :  Mr.  W.  Johns,  gardener  to 
A.  W.  Cobbett,  .Esq.,  Weybridge,  only  Just  succeeded  in 
vianlng,  so  clone  was  Mr.  Buckmaster. 

Ocnaps  of  Chrysanthemums  were  elTeclively  arranged, 
ifr.  Pagram  was  the  winner,  he  effectively  used  single- 
floveriug  varieties,  along  with  Pompous  and  large-flowering 
Japanese  ;  Mr.  W.  ShuU  second.  In  a  smaller  class  Mr.  O. 
Beal,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  was  flrst, 
with  good  material  elTectively  displayed. 

Specimen  plants  were  not  numerous,  Mr.  Pagram  winning 
for  one,  a  freely-flowered  example  of  Ryecroft  Scarlet.  Tu 
illostrate  the  value  of  large  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums in  conjunction  with  foliage  plants  a  class  was 
provided  to  ocxnpy  a  space  8  feet  by  2  feet  6  Ihches.  Mr. 
nothero,  gardener  to  Miss  Green,  Weybridge,  easily  won 
toe  premier  place  with  handsome  examples  of  popular 
▼vleties ;  Mr.  Pagram  second. 

For  six  Japanese,  any  one  variety,  staged  in  a  vase,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  with  Mrs.  Mileham,  was  flrit ;  Mr.  Caryer  second. 
For  a  similar  number  of  incurved,  under  the  same  conditions, 
Ur.  Buckmastter,  with  Hanwell  Glory,  Won  easily ;  Mr. 
wyer,  with  Duchess  of  Fife,  second. 

Amateurs  staged  remarkably  fine  fiowers  In  their  respective 
ousses.  For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  F.  Wheatley 
von  with  a  grand  set  of  biooms,  embracing  popular  varieties. 

HEADING  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
7,^*  two  Town  Halls  were  full  of  attractive  subJecU  on  the 
iltn  Inst.,  It  being  the  annual  exhibition.  In  the  old  Town 
nsll  could  be  seen  very  flne  groups,  excellent  cut  blooms  of 
•[Jpanese  and  incurved  varieties  and  other  types.  The  fruit, 
^pa.  Apples,  and  Pears,  also  found  a  place  here.  In  the 
new  Town  Hall  were  various  planU,  tables  of  bright  and 
wcctlve  aonal  Pelargoniums,  specimen  blooms  of  Japanese 
^rnanthemnms  In  vases,  baskets  of  autumn  foliage,  do. 
aitHH  °*^"  feature  was  the  large  group  class,  to  which.  In 
•aaition  to  a  money  prixe  to  the  best  group,  there  was  added 
■^ery  handsome  challenge  cup.    The  rule  is  that  to  become 


followii 


of  this  cnp  it  must  be  won  three  times  In  three 


loiiowing  yean,  and  thi*  Mr.  Gait,  gardener  to  Charles  E. 
^Wf.  Esq.,  did  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902,  and  Mr.  Keyser 
2J«me  the  owner  of  it.  But,  being  the  president  of  the 
fn/*%  **'  ^TMr  gave  another  challenge  cup  in  Its  place, 
L°V^Wch  Mr.  Gait  again  contested,  but  he  had  to  suffer 
?*l^  »t  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Walter,  Bearwood,  Reading 
wjwener,  Mr.  Barnes),  who  set  up  a  very  flne  collection  ut 
Mr  p  V^Jl}^^  glorious  blooms,  and  so  secured  the  cup. 
llrt«  f  ^«y«®r  Aldermsston  House,  csme  secoud  ;  and 
•-•ay  Loess,  Heatherwood,  Ascot  (gardener,  Mr.  Grant),  was 


third.  There  was  another  group  class  for  Chrysanthemums 
and  foliage  plants,  the  former  to  include  at  least  three  sec- 
tions, and  here  Lady  Cooke,  East  Thorpe,  Reading  (gardener, 
Mr.  Sxler),  was  awsnied  the  flrst  prise.  There  were  also 
some  very  pretty  arrangements  with  cut  flowers  and  foliage 
plants  set  up  on  table  spaces,  all  very  attractive. 

Interest  also  gathered  about  the  cut  bloom  classes,  for, 
after  all,  the  popular  taste  Inclines  to  large  blooms  as  indi- 
cative of  power.  There  were  very  flne  blooms  in  the  classes 
for  twenty-four  and  also  for  twelve  Japanese,  and  among  the 
flowers  staged  could  be  seen  Alfriston,  chestnut-crimson, 
with  a  deep  amber  reverse,  a  variety  of  which  it  is  said  it 
will  displace  E.  Molyneux.  Incurved  blooms  in  twenty-four 
and  twelve  varieties  were  also  seen  in  good  character.  The 
best  twenty-four  incurved  came  from  Mr.  Beble,  gardener  to 
H.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  CThlppenham,  while  Mr.  Ashman, 
gardener  to  C.  T.  D.  Crews,  Esq.,  BlUingbear  Park,  Woking- 
ham, had  the  best  twenty-four  Japanese,  and  a  very  flue  lot, 
too.  The  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  incur,ved  were 
those  of  C.  H.  Curtis,  from  Mr.  Simms,  gardener  to  the 
Marquis  of  I>ownshIre,  Easthampstead  Park,  Mr.  0)le  of 
Swallowfleld  coming  second  with  lalene.  The  best  six 
blooms  of  one  yariety  of  Japanese  were  those  of  Mrs.  Mile- 
ham, from  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Gait  coming  second  with  Mme. 
P.  Radaelll. 

The  class  for  sir  vases  of  specimen  blooms,  three  of  one 
variety  in  each,  made  a  very  flne  feature  and  brought  an 
excellent  competition,  Mr.  Barnes  of  Bearwood  taking  the 
first  prise  with  excellent  blooms.  There  was  a  class  also  for 
twelve  bunches  of  singles,  and  a  class  for  a  single  vase.  One 
charming  feature  of  Reading  are  the  baskets  of  autumn 
flowers,  foliage,  and  beiries,  some  delightful  arrangements 
being  staged,  and  there  were  epergnes  also. 

A  pretty  feature  among  planta  were  the  tables  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums;  they  were  numerous  and  very  gay.  Palms 
were  shown  in  pairs ;  they  included  some  very  flne  Kentias. 
Orchids  were  shown  in  threes ;  there  were  Begonias,  Cycla- 
mens, Primula  sinensis,  berried  plants,  Ac. 

Fruit  was  represented  by  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes ;  Gros  Maroc  was  the  best  any 
other  black,  and  Mra.  Pearson,  shown  in  good  character  by 
Mr.  Gait,  was  the  best  any  other  white.  There  were  kitchen 
and  dessert  Apples  In  several  olassev,  and  a  few  Pears,  but 
not  up  to  the  usual  Reading  mark. 

Mrs.  Phippen,  Court  florist,  Reading,  had  a  large  bank  of 
highly  elaborate  floral  decorations  of  the  highest  merit,  and 
Mr.  George  Prince  sent  from  Oxford  a  collection  of  charming 
Roses,  which  found  many  admirers. 

CROYDON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
Thi  Croydon  and  District  Horticultural  Society  held  Its 
meeting  at  the  Sunflower  Temperance  Hotel,  George  Street, 
on  Friday,  the  6lh  Inst. 

The  subject  of  fruit  bottling  or  fruit  sterilising  had  been 
placed  in  capable  hands,  and  the  society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  an  exponent  of  this  art  in  Mr.  R.  B. 
Leech,  of  Wood  Hall  Gardens,  Dulwich.  The  best  vessels 
for  bottling,  he  explained,  are  some  made  expressly  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  wide  at  the  neck  to  admit  the  fi  uit,  and 
fitted  with  rubber  rings  and  screw  capsules,  so  that  all  air  Is 
excluded  from  the  fruit  when  properly  sterilised.  The 
vessels  are  filled  with  fruit  and  a  syrup  made  of  one  pound 
pure  cane  sugar,  over  which  a  quart  of  boiling  water  has 
been  poured,  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  cool,  so  that 
three  parts  of  the  fruit  in  each  bottle  has  been  covered. 
The  capsule  should  be  slightly  screwed  down  and  the  bottles 
placed  in  a  boiler  with  cold  water  reaching  halfway  up  the 
bottles.  The  water  should  then  be  gradually  brought  to  a 
heat  of  leo**,  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  fruit.  The  cap- 
sules must  then  be  screwed  down  perfectly  tight  and  the 
bottles  allowed  to  cool,  being  careful  not  to  give  them  too 
severe  change  of  temperature  as  that  might  cause  them  to 
crsck. 

Some  excellent  plants  and  cut  blooma  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  Alderman 
Barrow,  J.P.,  Engadine,  Park  Hill  Road,  and  Mr.  W.  Bentley, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Q.  Curling,  Elgin  House,  Addiscorobe,  which 
were  much  appreciated,  and  showed  splendid  cultivation  of 
this  popular  flower. 

After  a  good  discussion  by  some  of  the  members  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  conveyed  to  Mr.  Leech, 
who  suitably  responded. 

DUMFRIES. 
This  show,  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  18th  inst.,  being 
the  first  In  the  district  for  sixteen  years,  was  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Oumfrlershlre  and 
Gallowsy  Horticultural  Society,  its  promoters.  The  date  is 
rather  late  for  the  district,  but  the  exhibits  were  generally 
of  high  quality.  The  show  was  formsUy  opened  by  Sir  Mai  k 
McTaggart  Stewart,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  the  Stewartry  of 
Kirkcudbright,  who  gave  a  very  interesting  addreas,  in  which 
he  displayed  much  knowledge  regarding  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Unfortunately  the  exhibition  was  deprived  of  Its  chief 
musical  attraction  by  the  Grenadier  Guards'  band  being 
prevented  from  attending  by  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy  to  London,  and  thia  affected  the  attendance  of  the 
public. 

The  cut  blooms  in  the  open  and  gardeners'  classes  were  of 
excellent  quality,  and  Messrs.  J.  Service  and  Sons  took  the 
first  prizes  in  all  the  open  ones.  Mr.  J.  Hardcastle,  Holme 
Hill,  Carlisle,  had  the  greateat  numb«>r  of  points  in  the 
gardeners'  classes,  thus  winning  Mr.  H.  T.  Jones's  medal. 
Mr.  J.  Duff,  Threave,  won  for  eighteen  and  twelve  Japanese, 
and  the  other  winners  in  these  Chrysanthemnm  classes 
were  Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Elm  bank  ;  Mr.  M.  McDonald, 
Langholm  ;  and  Mr.  R.  Young,  Gracefleld.  Mr.  J.  Houston, 
Crichton  Royal  Institution,  and  Mr.  R.  Young  led  with 
the  baskets  in  these  clssses. 

In  the  premier  plant  class,  for  a  semi- circular  group 
24  feet  by  12  feet,  Messrs.  Service  were  first  with  a  grand  group 
of  good  plants ;  Mr.  Houston  coming  second,  with  one  of 
smaller  plants,  hsrdly  so  fresh,  but  very  creditable.    Other 


leading  prize  Ukers  in   the    plant    class    were   Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Young. 

Among  the  classes  For  misoellaneona  plants,  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Stewart,  Mollance,  Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr.  Hardcastle  took 
the  highest  places.  In  the  vegeUble  classes,  Mr.  Henderson, 
Mr.  Hftuston,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  W.  Mulr,  SummerviUe,  Mr. 
J.  Duff,  Mr.  K.  Mackenzie,  Conheath,  Mr.  R.  Young,  and 
Mr.  McDonald  were  the  most  successful ;  Mr.  Duff  and  Mr. 
Stewart  leading  with  fiult. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL. 
This  annual  fixture  was  this  year  held  at  home  on  the  19lh, 
20th,  and  21st  inst..  in  the  ample  show  house  and  large 
annexe,  but  undoubtedlv  if  the  executive  had  thoug))t  that 
the  thermometer  would  show  9*  or  10*  of  frost  some  other 
srrangements  would  have  been  made;  the  cold  was  «o 
severe  that  the  blooms  hung  their  heads,  and  in  some  cases 
were  completely  ruined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  display  of 
plants,  principally  those  'grown  In  the  society's  gardens, 
which  were  arranged  on  the  side  beds  with  serpentine 
msrglns,  and  formed  In  groups  of  colour,  fringed  with 
scarlet  Salvlaa,  gave  a  magnificent  effect  when  viewed  from 
the  upper  end.     Stoves  were  utilised  to  raise  the   tem- 

Eerature,  but  were  not  very  successful  in  the  large  lofty 
nilding. 

Plants. 

Only  three  classes  were  srranged  frr  competition,  and  in 
each  Mr.  J.  Smith,  gsrdener  to  Jamea  Brown.  Esq.,  Heatdn 
Mersey,  staged  the  ( remler  lot.  Nine  large  flowering  were 
flne  plants  remsrkably  well  flowered;  six  Japanese  were 
large,  staked  plagts,  carrying  large  heads  of  bloom  ;  and  the 
six  Pompons  were  trained  in  pyramid  form  and  were  freely 
flowered.  The  second  prize-winner  for  the  nine  and  six 
Pompons  waa  Mr.  J.  Horrocks,  gardener  to  James 
Walton,  Esq.,  staging  good  plants  in  each  case.  Mr.  J. 
Molloy,  gardnntr  to  Thomas  Barker,  Esq.,  was  second  for 
six  Jspanese. 

Cut  Flowers. 

Twenty-four  Incurved  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Mr.  R.Nisbet,  gardenertoW.A.  Bass,  Esq.,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  secured  the  leading  award  with  grxxl  blooms. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  C.  W.  Findlow,  gardener 
to  A.  J.  Oakshott,  Esq.,  Birkenhead,  led  with  a  good  box, 
including  flne  blooms  of  F.  Hammond  and  Mme.  FerlaU 

For  thirty-six  Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
Mr.  A.  Chandler,  gardener  to  A.  James,  Esq.,  had  the  best 
nut  of  eight  entries,  forming  the  strongest  class  in  the  show. 
The  winning  lot  had  some  extra  flne  blooms,  including  F,  S. 
Vallis,  M.  Venoata,  R.  C.  Clinrch,  Mme.  Cadbury,  General 
Hutton,  Godfrey's  Pride,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Ac. ;  second,  3Ir. 
C.  J.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Heywond.  For  eighteen  Japa- 
nese, not  less  than  nine  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Poultod,  gardener 
to  E.  Long,  Esq.,  won  with  a  telling  box. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Ghaodlei^  was  sgain 
to  the  fore.  For  thirty-six  miscellaneous  cut  blooma  .Mr. 
C.  J.  Salter  was  to  the  fore,  including  good  Anemones  and 
reflexed. 

In  the  big  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  blooms  there  w|u 
only  one  entry,  which  was  awarded  a  second  prize,  leaving 
the  Manchester  Challenge  Cup,  presented  by  Lord  perby, 
K.G.,  the  president,  to  be  competed  for  at  vnne  future  datf . 

Mr.  Thomas  Derbyshire,  gardener  to  J,  Whitehead,  Esq.. 
secured  the  leading  awards  in  the  local  classes  for  twelve 
Japanese  and  twelve  incurved. 

For  a  basket  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  Mr.  Jamea  .Garner 
won  with  an  effective  display.  For  six  vsses  cf  cut  bloomF, 
distinct,  six  blooms  in  each  vase,  Mr.  R.  Willacy,  gardener  to 
G.  H.  Gaddam,  Esq.,  Dldsbury,  was  flrst  with  medium-sized 
smart  blooms. 

NON-COMPETITIVK. 

Mr.  John  Waterer,  Bagshot,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
society's  gold  medal  for  a  very  flne  collection  of  shrubs  »ii<l 
conifers  in  splendid  condition. 

Messrs.  Clibran,  Altrincharo,  were  also  awarded  a  g<*Vl 
medal  for  a  collection  of  Persian  Cyclamens  of  good  &uUt4.nQe 
and  colour.  Celoslas,  and  cut  Chrysanlhemum*.  ,    , 

Messrs.  Caldwell  staged  Beiconias,  Heaihs,  Palms,  Ac 

Messrs.  W.  Wells'  cut  Chrysanthemums  were  superb. 
Noticeable  were  Mias  Laura  Bunyard,  Cecil  Denyer,  Mrs. 
S.  Shaw,  Dora  Stevens,  dtc. 

Mr.  John  Robson,  Altrincham,  had  a  pretty  ,e3(hibU^   . 
cut  Csrnations. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait,  Manchester,  sent  a  varied 
and  highly  interesting  display  of  Gourds,  Ac 

Mr.  George  Boyes,  Leicester,  showed  cut  Carnations.    •. 

Mr.  P.  Weathers,  curator,  superintended  the  deUtls  of  the 
show. 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION 
A  VERY  interesting  and  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  by  the 
members  at  their  last  fortnightly  meeting,  ntider  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  G.  Stantlcn,  when  Mr.  l\>wns«od, 
Sandhurat  Lodge  Gardens,  read  a  paper  on  '*  Water  and 
Bog  PlanU."  The  lecturer  has  made  a  great  atudrof  these 
plante,  and  a  visit  to  the  gardens  under  his  care  is  alwaya  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  delight.  The  first  portion  of  the 
paper  waa  devoted  to  the  Nymphsea,  which  of  course  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  the  water  garden.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  a  fine  Water  Lily  can  be  grown  In  a  tnb  or  earthenware 
pan.  This  should  be  sunk  In  the  ground  in  any  aunny 
position,  put  in  6  inches  of  good  garden  soil,  plant  your  Lily 
and  fill  with  water.  Make  the  water  overflow  a  little  about 
twice  a  week  with  rain  water  or  water  from  a  well  that  has 
previously  stood  in  the  sun  for  a  few  hours.  Ponds  with 
cement  bottom  were  dealt  with,  but  the  most  suitable 
position  fcr  a  water  garden  is  where  there  is  a  small  spring 
In  a  sheltt  red  position  In  the  full  sun  or  one  that  can  be  made 
sn  by  planting  fiowering  shrnba  and  trees  for  aheltrr  and 
effect.  Varletiea  were  then  given  and  the  depth  of  water 
most  suitable  to  fiower  them  freely.  The  collection  at 
Sandhurst  includes  all  the  leading  varieties,  but  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  Other  plants  txmched  upon 
were  Aponogeton  disUchyon,  Anagalliv,  Villaris,  nym- 
phnsaoldes.    Ranunculus      at|iiaticus,      Caltha      pslustris 
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Pontederta  cordaU,  Saglttarias,  Cypnia,  Idimulnsef,  Cal- 
thaa,  Fachalas  In  rarlety,  Hydraugeas,  Erythrina,  Irla 
Kiempferi,  Lobelia  cardinality  Gunuera  nianlcata,  her- 
baceoaa  Sptneas,  Seneclo  Japonica,  Daffodils,  Wood 
Anemones,  Ac.  The  lectare  was  made  doubly  interesting 
by  a  serlee  of  lantern  slides  reproduced  from  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Townsend  himself.  A  good  and  profitable  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  21essrs.  Judd.  Lever,  Neve,  Hinton, 
Alexander,  Darfltt,  E.  Dare,  D.  Dore,  Fry,  Herridge,  Prince, 
and  Stanton  took  park  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  Mr.  Townsend  for  the  enjoyable  evening  he  had 
afforded  the  members. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  MEVriMGof  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  Essex  Hall, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  the  28rd  Inst.,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Crane  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  interesting  collection 
of  noveUies  from  several  sources,  several  types  of  the  flower 
being  represented.  Varieties  considered  worthy  of  reoogni 
tion  were  the  following  :— 

Lady  Cranston,— ThU  la  a  beauUful  sport  from  the  well- 
known  Japanese  variety  Mrs.  Barklay,  and  a  flower  that 
will  be  much  sought  after.  The  flowers  were  nicely  finished, 
with  long  and  broad  gracefully  refleziog  floreta.  The  colour 
may  be  described  aa  white,  freely  tinted  rosy  purple  in  the 
centre.    F.C.C.  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Dorotky  PyioelL — A  large  and  massively-built  Japanese 
variety,  sent  oat  from  the  Ryeoroft  Nursery  in  1901.  It  is  a 
grand  acquisition  t&  those  sorts  that  flower  just  a  trifle  later 
than  most  of  the  November  ones.  The  petals  are  long  and 
broad,  and  uf  good  substance,  and  make  a  large  and  deep 
bloom.  Colour,  rich  creamy  white.  F.C.C.  to  the  raiser, 
Mr.  W.  Seward,  The  Firji,  Hanwell. 

Pink  Pet.— TMb  is  a  very  pretty  free-flowering  single 
variety,  which  the  committee  daasifled  aa  belonging  to  the 
large-flowered  section.  The  flowers  have  a  single  row  of 
'  fforeif ,  and  the  Utter  are  of  medium  width.  The  colour  Is  a 
pleasing  shade  of  deep-rose  pink,  and  the  disc  yellow. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  noveUies  of  the  season. 
F.CCl  to  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park,  Tulse 
Hill. 

Among  the  novelties  that  failed  to  gain  the  coveted  awards 
there  were  several  of  special  interest,  notably  Mrs.  Richard 
Dttgate,  a  rosy  mauve  Japanese,  with  silvery  reverie  to  the 
narrow  floreta;  John  Chant,  a  large  and  deeply-built 
incurved  flower  of  a  bronxe  colour,  with  yellow  centre, 
which  the  committee  thought  was  too  much  like  Frank 
Hammond  and  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  a  sport  from  the 
white  Edith  Shrimpton,  with  primrose  centre,  edged  a 
itveuder  shade  of  colour.  The  next  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee will  take  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  occasion 
of  the  next  show,  on  December  8  next. 


volumes,  full  of  interesting  engravings,  are  not  allowed 
outside  the  precincts  of  the  reference  library.  Many 
volumes  have  been  added  since  last  year's  visit,  for  Mr. 
Balllnger  is  always  on  the  alert  for  anything  worth  adding 
to  this  department,  whether  of  an  ancient  or  modem  type. 
An  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  and  the  best  thanks  of 
the  members  were  accorded  the  librarian. 

***  Reports  of  Bristol,  Aberdeen^  Melton  Mowbray,  Bolton, 
and,  Woolton  Shows  are  unavoid^ly  held  over  until  fiext 
week. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
AN  Interesting  and  instructive  paper  was  read  before  the 
member4  of  this  club  at  the  November  meeting  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Clayton  of  12,  Royal  Arcade,  Norwich,  entitled  "  A 
phat  about  Gardening  in  tlie  Present  Age. 

In  openins  his  remarks,  Mr.  Clayton  said,  interest  In  the 
art  of  gardening,  whether  In  the  back  yard  plot  of  the 
cottager  and  artisan  or  the  broad  acres  of  the  duke,  was 
•till  as  keen  as  ever.  Many  things  went  to  incite  Interest 
nowadays,  and,  as  of  yore,  exhibitions  were  foremost,  and 
when  a  professional  found  himself  beaten  by  an  amateur  it 
stirred  up  his  mettle  and  gave  him  a  determination  not  to 
let  it  happen  again  if  possible.  Gardening  clubs  and 
botanical  classes  fur  discussion  were  most  helpful  by  their 
educational  work  to  the  young  girdener,  and  it  was 
pleasurable  to  see  any  new  such  class  formed. 

Airood  discussion  followed,  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Field,  Ashwellthorpe,  who  commended  tlie  masterly  way 
Mr.  Clayton  had  dealt  with  the  subJecL  Mr.  E.  Peake, 
he^d-maater  at  Crook's  Place  Board  School,  Norwich,  and  a 
kcjen  tutor  in  the  cause  of  Instilling  the  love  of  gardening  in 
the  minds  of  the  young,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  Powley,  Mr. 
J(.  C.  Abel,  and  other j  took  prominent  parts. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Dobbie,  Pine  Banks  Gardens,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 
brought  up  a  most  interesting  collection  of  conifer  cones, 
comprising  among    them    Plnus  radiata,   P.    excelsa,   P. 

Sdecvea,  P.  Montezuma,  Abies  webbiana  and  nobills, 
uolA  (Wellingtonia),  Picea  smithlana  and  Titchensis, 
ros  deodora,  and  Araucaria  Imbricata.  Mr.  Dobbie  read 
a  short  ahd  interesting  paper  upon  them,  for  which  he  was 
acoorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

A  mirror-decorating  competition  was  keenly  contested, 
-the  prizes,  which  were  given  by  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros., 
Limited,  being  awarded  to:  .First,  Mr.  William  Palmer, 
Thorpe,  for  an  effective  display  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
Begonia  and  Grasses;  second,  Ur.  T.  Notley,  High  House, 
Thorpe-,  with  a  graceful  combination  of  blooms  and  creeper 
foliage  :  third,  Mr.  W.  Bush,  I'he  Fernery.  Thorpe,  who  had 
.  tastefully  used  Chryssnthemums  aud  Asparagus  foliage. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Fox,  gardener  to  Sir  Edward  Mansel  Cotton  was 
first  t<9t  hall  vase  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage,  and  he 
had  also  another  vase  of  mixed  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
raised  this  year,  many  prjmlaing  merit  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Louis  Tillett, 
brought  up  a  plant  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  about 
2  feet  through,  literally  a  sheet  of  blossom.  In  the  compe- 
titive plasses  were  also  to  Ije  seen  some  K'XkI  exhibits, 
especially  vegetables,  but  fruit  was  scarce,  except  Grapes, 
which  were  well  represented. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
On  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  members  met  at  the 
Central  Free  Library  (by  the  kind  airangement  of  John 
BjiUinger,  Eiq.,  chief  librarian),  to  view  the  lar>i;e  and 
varied  colleution  of  books  un  horticulture,  this  being  the 
fifth  successive  year  that  a  meeting  has  been  arranged,  and 
the  librarian  is  fully  convinced  that  in  this  way  the  books 
are  more  readily  sought  after  than  had  been  the  case  before 
a  means  had  been  adopted  to  bring  the  lMX)k8  closer  to 
notice,  for  the    majority   of   the    valuable   aud    beautiful 


THE   VIOLETS. 

IN  one  or  another  of  its  many  beautiful  forms 
the  Sweet  Violet  is  known  to  almost  every 
ohild.  There  are  probably  few  genera 
among  hardy  flowering  plants  so  completely 
overlooked — I  had  almost  written  ignored — 
than  this  extensive  one  of  Viola.  As  to 
what  may  be  done  by  the  judicious  selection  of  a 
suitable  type  as  a  starting-point  or  basis  we  have 
no  inconsiaerable  proof  if  we  but  glance  at  the 
wealth  of  variety  and  form  that  has  been  evolved 
from  such  species  as  Viola  tricolor  in  one  direction 
and  V.  odorata  in  another.  With  this  evidence 
before  us  it  is  possible  to  believe  there  are  no  other 
species  incapable  of  producing  a  similar  result. 
The  material  may  be  waiting  after  all  for  some 
zealous  worker  to  take  in  hand  and  give  to  the 
gardens  of  the  generations  to  come  not  merely  the 
evidence  of  present-day  foresight  and  industry,  but 
an  amount  of  floral  beauty  and  variety  even  greater 
than  that  we  now  enjoy  from  the  work  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  In  some  directions  the 
hybridist  working  incessantly  on  the  same  lines  not 
infrequently  is  brought  face  to  face  with  one  indis- 
putable fact,  viz. ,  that  the  infusion  of  new  blood 
is  an  absolute  necessity  before  any  fresh  break  can 
be  obtained. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  Viola  genus  as  a 
great  one,  as  of  species  alone  there  are  nearly  200. 
Of  this  large  array  I  purpose  giving  a  selection  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  from  a  garden  stand- 
point. It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
very  few  of  the  species  are  given  in  lists  issued  by 
British  nurserymen,  quite  a  large  number  are  in 
certain  foreign  catalogues.  For  greater  convenience 
I  have  placed  the  species  in  a  roughly  alpha- 
betical order,  as  in  this  way  they  may  be  easily 
referred  to. 

V,  alpina  (Jaoq.)  (Alpine  Violet). — This  diminu- 
tive Violet  is  almost  described  by  its  specific  name. 
It  inhabits  the  summits  of  the'  loftiest  mountain 
ranges  of  Austria  and  the  Carpathians.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  darkish  blue,  with  even  darker  stripes; 
the  stem  is  very  short;  leaves  on  long  petioles, 
somewhat  cordate,  roundly  ovate,  notched,  and 
distinctly  tufted. 

V.  arenaria  (DC). — The  habitat  of  this  pretty 
species,  or,  indeed,  the  character  of  it,  is  again 
specifically  defined,  the  species  being  found  freely 
in  sandy  places,  as  in  Vallais  in  Provence,  the  alps 
of  Piedmont,  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is  distinctly 
glaucous  and  somewhat  pubescent,  the  leaves 
roundly  cordate,  ciliately  serrated  ;  the  sepals  are 
oblons,  lanceolate,  and  acutely  pointed  ;  flowers 
light  blue,  appearing  in  May  and  June. 

V.  allaica  (Altaiam). — A  showy  species  from  the 
Altaiain  Mountains,  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  the  gardener  and 
hybridist,  or  both.  The  plant  is  of  creeping  habit 
and  rather  slender,  the  leaves  oval,  stipules 
cuneate,  with  sharp  teeth.  It  flowers  in  April  and 
May.  A  large  variety  of  it  has  purple  flowers-* 
V.  a.  purpurea  —  and  this  is  sometimes  seen  in 
gardens  with  only  the  specific  name  attached.  The 
variety  difiers  in  no  other  way  from  the  type,  and 
both  are  each  about  4  inches  high. 

V.  hifiora  (Two-flowered  Violet)  (Lin.).— There 
is  a  very  pretty  illustration  of  this  small-growing 
species  in  "  VVooster's  Alpine  Plants,"  in  which  the 
specific  character  is  well  shown.  The  plant  rarely 
exceeds  3  inches  or  4  inches  high,  and  the  small 
yellow  blossoms  are  produced  two  on  each  stalk  ; 
root  creeping  ;  stem  erect ;  flowers  small,  yellow, 
and  lined  with  dark  stripes  ;  leaves  kidney-shaped, 
serrated,  smooth  ;  spur  very  short.  The  roundly 
oval  seeds  are  of  a  brownish  hue  and  obscurely 
dotted.  This  interesting  species  is  distributed 
throughout    Europe,     Siberia,    and    North  •  west 


America,  frequently  on  humid  mountains,  flow«r. 
ing  in  April  and  May. 

K.  blanda  (Nutt.). — A  pretty,  though  amall* 
flowered  and  delicately  fragrant  species  wiU 
white  flowers,  faintly  lined  with  blue.  The  roota 
are  jointed ;  leaves  pressing  to  the  ground,  and 
somewhat  pubescent  on  the  under  surface,  oor 
dately  kidney-shaped.  A  native  of  wet  and  boggj 
meadows  from  New  York  to  Carolina,  flowering  la 
May  and  June. 

V,  calcarata  (Lin.). — ^An  exceedingly  variibis 
species,  and  native  of  the  higher  mountain  pMlora 
from  Austria  to  Provence.  The  flowers  are  blue  or 
white;  stem  short;  leaves  roundly  spathokt^ 
elongated,  crenate ;  root  fibrous.  Of  this  spedea 
there  are  several  recognised  varieties,  Dsmely, 
V.  c.  Halleri,  with  large  blue  flowers ;  and  V.  c 
Bertolonii,  found  in  the  Apennines,  with  large 
purplish  blossoms;  4  inches  to  6  inches  high; 
flowering  April  to  June. 

V.  eanadeims  (Lin.). — Closely  viewed  this  is  in 
elegant  little  species  with  delicately  veined  flowen. 
Externally  these  are  of  purplish  blue,  the  tnoer 
portion  white  and  beautifully  veined  ;  leaves  orate, 
cordate,  acuminate ;  native  of  North  America  in 
shady  woods ;  sweet-scented.  The  plant  aUaioi  a 
foot  or  more  high,  and  flowers  in  early  snmiDer. 
There  is  a  pure  white  variety  (V.  c.  albiflora). 

V,  caniiM  (Dog  Violet).  —  This  pretty  nativv 
Violet  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Enropay 
and  is  abundant  in  North  America.  It  is  un 
found  in  Japan,  Persia,  and  other  parts.  A  speon 
BO  well  known  to  all  who  have  plucked  vild  or 
pretty  wayside  flowers  will  need  no  further  deeci^ 
tion.  The  white  variety  is,  perhaps,  more  du- 
tinctly  British  than  the  rest.  There  are  muj 
varieties. 

V,  cenisia  (Mount  Cenis  Violet). —  A  dwirf 
and  pretty  species  rather  freely  distribotttf 
throughout  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  PiediDOOl, 
and  Provence.  The  plant  is  only  3  inches  or  nio 
height  and  of  semi-procumbent  habit,  with  onS 
spathulate  entire  leaves ;  flowers  blue,  in  JuMtd 
July.  Some  distinct  varietiee  of  this  are  V.e. 
ovalifolia  and  V.  c.  diversifolia. 

V,  comtUa  (Homed  Violet). — Among  theapedei 
that  in  the  past  have  played  a  somewhat  importiot 
part  in  the  embellishment  of  garden  beds  ud 
borders  this  is  one  of  the  more  notable.  This  ii 
not  so  true,  perhaps,  of  the  typical  plant  as  of  iU 
progeny,  and  to  those  who  are  yet  working  fls 
sound  lines  it  is  still  valuable  bv  reason  of  its  tm 
tufted  habit.  The  plant  is  fibrous-rooted,  wiU 
ascending,  diffuse  stems;  leaves  ovate,  oordatB, 
crenate,  ciliated ;  flowers  pale  blae,  distioctlj 
arger  than  in  many  species,  and  with  awl-ahipfld 
sepals ;  height  6  inches,  flowering  from  Msyjo 
July.  Native  of  the  Pvrenees  and  SwiUerW 
and,  again,  on  Mount  Atlas.  £•  J* 

(To  be  continued, J 


OBITUARY. 


MR.    WILLIAM    COSSAR 

Wb  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Ife 
William  Ossar,  who  was  head  gardeoer  to  I^ 
Mansfield,  Kenwood,  Uampstead  Lane,  for  ihirtf 
seven  years.  Mr.  Cossar  was  seventy-seveDy«s 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oocorredoi 
Saturday  last. 

M.    PIERRE    CROZY. 

The  death  is  announced  from  Hyires  of  M.  ^^ 
Crozy,  who  in  his  nurseries  at  Lyons,  and  «^' 
wards  at  Hy^res,  gained  a  wide  reputation  for  tM 
culture  of  Cannas.  By  the  introduction  of  tw 
dwarf -flowering  race  of  Cannas,  and  *^^'f?^ 
great  improvement  in  other  varieties,  M.  tW 
has  done  a  grand  work  for  flower-lovers. 

National         Chpysanthemum . 

Society.— The  next  exhibition  of  ^^«/^ 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  on  December  »,  ^ 
December  1,  as  announced  by  you.— B-  ^^' 
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IX. 


SPECIAL    OFFER, 

SURPLUS  STOOK  OF 

llpine  &  Herbaceous  Plants. 

[ris  KwBMPperi,  choice  seedlings,  12/-  per  loo : 
Mbnziesu  PoLiFOLiA,  4/-  per  doz. ;  White 
Heather,  6/-  per  doz. 

LUt  upon  application. 

8TANSFIELD  BROS..  SOUTHPORT. 


POTATOES. 

I  OBHT.  PBR   OBNT.    INYB8TMBNT. 

Doo't  &U  to  aecnre  for  next  Season's  planting— 

Tha  Baat  Diaaaaa-RttalstOTn  and  Heaviest 
Croppers  yet  Incrodaoed.    •   •    • 


BITNERN  STAR     - 
H  JOHN  LLEWELLYN 


per  lb.  3/6;  Tibs.  21/- 
Tibs.  3/6;  Ulbs.  6/- 


Special  Cash  Prioat  quoted  for  larger  quantities. 
Ofders  executed  in  rotation. 


How  TO  Save  One  Third  of  Fuel 


Remove  the  Brick  Coveriotf  oif  your  Boilers, 

«.d  fl.  o«  wat«^.y  TRAY  &  TUBE  ECONOMISERS. 
3B  pBr  oeutm  of  Fuol  Savedm       Mora  HoaU      Oreater  EiflolBnoym 


PATENTyjCtttR-WAY  TRAY 


Adaptabfe  to 
SADDLE.     ROCHFOftD,    TUBULAR    OA 
TRBNTHAM    BOILERS. 


MTILLIAM   DEAL,  F.R.H.S., 

Seed  Grc^Qjer, 
Feerfn^  Hill,  KelYedon,  Essex. 


Extra  extra  strong  for  forcing,  21/-  per  loo ;  extra 
*rong  for  forcing,  14/-  to  18/-  per  loo;  strong 
ibntiiig.  7/6  to  10/6  per  loo ;  Lily  White,  extra 
Irong  for  forcing,  18/-  to  25/-  per  loo ;  Lily  White, 
frong  planting.  10/-  to  12/6  per  loo. 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing,  15/-  to  21/-  per  loo. 


NGK80NS,  nurseries,  CHESTER. 


pOR  8ALE, splendid  specimen  Palms,  including 
■  Kentias,  Phoenix.  Seaforthias,  Latanias, 
Skmaerops,  Arecas,  Coryphas,  Musa,  etc.  Also 
Hove  and  Qreenhouae  Pianta,  with  small 
oUection  of  Orolilds.  Can  be  viewed.  For  list, 
iving  particulars,  apply  .  .  . 

J.    PARKBR, 

"Qardena,"  Staunton  Harold,  Aahby-de-la-Zoach. 


ORCHIDS. 

LBAN    NBALTMY     PU^NTS     AT      LOW     PRICES. 

tways  worth  a  visit  of  inspection.    Kindly  send  for  Catalogue. 

JAMES  CYPHER, 

'xotio   MurmBHos,    OHELTEMHAM. 


"'LIMBING  ROSES,  Scrambling  Roses, 
■^  and  Wild  Roses  a  speciality.  Roses 
>r  banks,  woodlands,  and  the  waterside, 
►adding  Roses,  and  old  Garden  Roses  of 
wy  kind.     {Send  for  a  list,) 


SMITH,  Daljy  Mill  Hun^fy^H^vufy. 


BY  SPECIAL 
kPPOIMTMBMT 

lii 

nS  UAJSSTT 
TRX  KINO. 

lUGH  LOW  ft  CO.,  '"^D^.^isfl'''^ 


Orchids. — Orchids. 

QUAJ^TITY  IMMENSE. 
Inapection  of  our  Range  of  Houses 

IS  CORDIAXXY  INVITBD  BY 


SEND   FOR   PRICES,   Etc.,  TO   SOLE   MAKERS.— 

OEO.  COTTON  &  CO..  Victoria  Works,  HOLMES  CHAPEL  (J^nj,). 


Catalogues 


PRINTED    WELLp 

QUICKLYp 


TRUE   TO   TIME 


LONDON     &    COUNTY     PRINTING    WORKS, 

Bazaai*  Build ingSr  Drury  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Telfgtimifl  I  **  BAZAAKr  Loudon-' 


TelFpfaooa :  3466  GaiaAitD. 


Electric    Plant   H^ptd  M^chmery^    Good    Materials^    Expemnced   Workptople, 

Personal  Superuision, 

ONE    OF    THE    BEST    EQUIPPED    OFFICES    IN    LONDON. 


PLANTING  SEASON. 

TVTE  invite  the  attention  of  Planters  to  our  large 
^^  and  superior  Stock  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Hollies,  and  Shrubs 
of  all  kinds. 

Our  Craigmillar  Nurseries  are  the  most  exposed 
^n  Britain,  and  produce  Plants  which  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  Hardiness  and  Health. 

New  Catalogue  now  ready,  and  will  be  posted 
free  on  application. 


pOOoIPBULBi 


lltr  per  i<m.  f» 

%i*fn  1000: 
■  ■■  V*  prf  I^Xl, 
..^     S/'  ptT  IM>. 

«     fid.  «aclu 
-»    $/•  eu4* 


DICKSONS  &  Co., 

The  King^s  d^rstrymtn, 
1,  WATERLOO  PLAQg,  ECINBURQH. 


RARE   IRIS. 


I.  C&llfornloa  (Macrosiphon)       1/6 

J.  Douguslana         16 

I.  tenax 1/-,  1/6 

Sir  .ng  Seedling  raised  Plants  of  these  handsome  kinds. 

I.  spuria  Alba         1/6 

I.  ooliraurla,  very  handsome  hybrid  kinds       ...     2  6,  3.6 

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  NEWRY. 


TULIPS,  DAFFODILS,  SQUILLS!!! 
TRIELEA,  CROCUS,  SNOWDROPS!!! 

(IN  GRASS.)  ETC. 

The  TttHps  are  the  Late  May- Flowering  Sorts. 

SPBCIALLY  LOW  CLSARANCK  PRICrs  Ft*OM— 

W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND  A  SON8»  Bulb Growara, 
ARD    CAIBM    MUASBBIBB.    COAK. 


Sir  Wat h fit  Nnrclsstia 

Trum,[>«i  Narduus 

Glory  or  Lfiiileii  Narclfesq*  ^ 

madam  ac  Graaff  

Sweet  Scented   Phcasmit  Eye 

ut    ^f  "'**"*                       -    5^-    A    T/#f*rlO(X». 
^mixod    \AFclui    ..  3/- wrlCNM 

^  Oouhlft  Datlodtli       S^*A  IO/»p*t  lOoa 

Tuh|F«,  Mixed  r^hoiwj        3y,  pn-  »ou 

Stnql*   Lett  LHUi     3v6j**«-^0w* 

^»n«H<f  rop!!    5,',  $t  T/(.  per  loOft 

^irawb^irry  l^lanta  |/j  po  lOQL 

SEMO  FOR  LISTS  BEFOf^E' 

ORDERING  ELSEWHERE. 

Cross  &S(Hi,£XWKl>ecli. 


CREEPING  PHLOXES. 

Many  thousands  in  great  variety,  as  well 
as  every  other  kind  of  Rock  Garden  plant. 
Why  plant  postal  scraps  when  sods  are  to 
be  had?  

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  NEWRY. 


EPPS'S  SELECTED  PEAT 

spe:ciji.i:4  oxilchlxd  pfi:ji.<!i!i. 

Brown  Fibrous  Hardwood.  Fern,  Rhododendron 

*  eats,  beat  quaUtiea.    Leaf  Mould,  i^oam,  Coarse 

ana  Fin.s  banu.    Cocoa-nut  Fibre,    aptaagnum, 

and  aii  kln^n  of  Garden  Sundries. 

EPPS  &  CO.,  F.R.H.8.,  Rin^cKkl,  Hants. 
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Hoptioultupal  lecture  at  Bpougrhty 

FePFy«  N.B.— Oo  the  19th  inst.  an  iDteresiing 
lecture  on  '*  The  Power  and  Influence  of  Little 
Things  "  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  Robertson,  of  Errol, 
in  the  Grove  Academy,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Horticultural  Association.  The  lecturer  dealt 
fully  with  small  pests  of  the  garden,  and  how 
to  prevent  their  attacks,  or  to  destroy  them  once 
their  ravages  had  begun.  The  subject  was 
discussed  in  a  valuable  manner. — S. 

Edlnbupgrh     Chpysanthemum 

show. — The  receipts  of  the  above  show  on  the 
19bh,  20th,  and  2l8t  inst.  were  considerably  hieher 
than  had  been  anticipated  by  the  committee  of  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  its  promoters. 
The  total  takings  for  the  three  days  were 
£1,069  7s.  9d.,  an  increase  of  £110  Hs.  6d.  With 
one  exception  this  is  the  largest  sum  got  at  any 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows,  although  it  was 
feared  that  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards*  Band  would  greatly  affect  the 
receipts. 

Ppesentation  to  Mp.  A.  Dean.— At 

the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Tuesday  evening 
last  Mr.  Alexander  Dean,  who  acted  as  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Gardeners'  Dinner  Committee, 
and  worked  bard  for  its  success,  was  enter- 
tained to  dinner  and  presented  with  an  address 
and  silver  salver  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  chairman,  made  the 
presentation,  and  almost  all  the  committee  were 
present..  I 

Chpysanthemum  Liady  Cpanston. 

Among  the  recently  certificated  Chrysanthemums, 
this  variety  promises  to  be  indispensable  to 
exhibitors  another  season.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sport 
from  the  Isrgely-ffrown  and  popular  exhibition 
Japanese  variety  Mrs.  Barclay,  and  as  such  is 
sure  to  be  highly  i^garded.  The  flower  when 
finished  is  decidedly  attractive,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered beautifully  chaste  and  refined.  The 
colour  is  white,  freely  tinted  with  a  pleasing 
shade  of  rosy  purple  in  the  centre,  the  latter 
colouring  giving  the  blooms  a  finish  that  is  much 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  As  pre- 
sented to  the  floral  committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  at  their  last  meeting,  the 
blooms  were  very  large,  with  Ions  and  broad  florets 
of  good  substance  gracefully  reflexing.  The  sport 
was  fixed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  £.  Murray,  a  well-known 
and  enthusiastic  Edinburgh  amateur — at  least,  it 
was.  given  out  so-^and  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  of 
Exmouth  has  procured  the  stock  of  the  variety 
for  distribution.  — D.  B.  C. 

Royal  Viotopia   Papk,   Bath.— The 

seventy- third  annual  report  of  this  park  is  of  a 
satisfactory  nature,  as  the  financial  condition  has 
improved  sipmewhat  owing  to  the  receipt  of  some 
handsome  legacies.  The  upkeep  of  the  park  has 
long  been  a  struggle  for  those  who  have  served 
on  its  committee,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  is  setting  in.  The  general 
attractiveness  of  this  park  seems  to  demand 
more  adequate  and  substantial  response  from 
those  who  make  use  of  it.  The  cleansing  and 
deepening  of  the  lake  was  a  very  arduous  tank, 
but  was  ,6veroome  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
special  appeal  for  funds  for  this  parpnne  only 
realised  £23  13s.,  the  expenditure  being  £74  ITs.  3d. 
Mr,  Milbum  continues  to  render  invaluable 
superintendence,  and  the  committee  especially 
note  his  indefatigable  efforts. 

Mesapa.    Hapkneas    and    Co.,    the 

Hitchin  rosariano,  racently  entertained  their 
employes  to  dinner,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time 
was  spent.  Mr.  John  Harkness  of  Bedale  preaided, 
and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Harkness. 
Jkfessrs.  Harkness  make  a  point  of  annually 
entertaining  their  employ^. 

Potentilla  nepalensis.— Not  only  is  th's 

species  one  of  the  latest  in  flower,  but  it  is  of 
remarkable  colour.  This  is  a  sort  of  crimson- 
carmine,  and  m-»n  attractive  at  any  season  of  thn 
year.  The  plant  is  easily  grown,  and  free  in  growi  h 
and  flowering.  Given  a  position  where  the  trailing 
fiower-stoms  may  topple  over  a  rocky  ledge,  the 
plant  will  assuredly  please  many  who  have  not  yet 
noted  all  its  rare  beisiuty  and  colour.  ~E.  J. 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

RUL.ES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  AnmwBvm—Tke  Editor  intendt  to 
make  Tem  Garden  hslp^to  aU  readers  who  denreeutittanee, 
no  matter  wheU  the  branoh  of  gardening  may  6e,  and  vfith  that 
object  vriU  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Answers  to  Corns* 
spondmUs"  edumn,  AU  oommunieations  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Bditob  of  Thi  Oardih,  «0,  Tavistoek Street^ 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  en  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PuBlilSHKR.  The  name  cmd  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  amy  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sentf  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Namesof  plants.— C.  E  .P.— Phlllynea  latifolia. 

R.  C.  n.—\.  Clemalti  Flammula;  2.  Senecio  Knmpferi; 
3.  ChrysaDthemum  maximnni  var. ;  4.  Lychnis  coronarla ; 
5.  Aspldium  falcatum  ;  6.  Davallia,  species  not  compiete 
enough  ff>r  IdeDtlflcatton. 

Palntlnss  on  China  (F.  B.  B.).~No.  ?  would  be 
Vinca  rosea,  and  No.  6  Senecio  elegana. 

PpunlnflT  Dlospypos.— Must  the  DIospyros  be  praned 
lilie  a  Peach  tree,  or  itft  to  grow  like  other  fruit  trees  in  the 
open  ?  I  have  one  against  a  wall,  and  it  has  grown  more  than 
the  others  that  are  ih  the  garden.  They  are  young,  bat  the 
gtrdener  says  that  they  have  buds  and  will  fruit  next  year  if 
properly  treated.  Can  any  one- give  me  direction%?— L.  C. 
[The  DIospyros  needs  bat  little  pruning ;  indeed,  in  the  open 
ground  it  may  be  treated  much  as  an  Apple,  that  is,  remove 
any  weak  shoots  that  show  a  tendency  to  form  a  crowded 
head,  and  shorten  back  any  branches  that  are  unduly 
vigoroas.  On  a  wall  lay  in  the  good  clean  branche*,  and 
where  there  is  room  for  extension,  the  less  pruning  the  more 
probability  there  will  be  of  fruits.  1    . 

Beffonla  leaves  diseased  (Bigonia).— The  leaves 
received  are  affected  by  the  little  brown  mite,  which  is  so 
destructive,  not  only  to  Begonias,  but  other  plaots.  When 
once  it  gets  established  it  is  most  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Frequent  fumigation  with  theXL  All  VapourisingFumigator 
will  check  its  progress,  and  with  per4everance  It  may  be 
entirely  exterminated.  This  troublesome  pest  thrives  near 
the  warm  pipes  or  any  dry  warm  place.  Id  addition  to  the 
fumigating,  everything  round  the  plants  should  be  kept 
moist.  The  brown  marka  on  the  leaves  are  only  ordinary 
decay,  which  is  often  caused  by  the  flowers  falling  on  the 
leaves  while  they  are  wet,  and  then  being  allowed  to  remain. 
We  found  only  a  few  live  insects  on  the  leaves,  but  aa  they 
run  about  they  may  have  got  away  during  transit.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  find  the  insects  at  all,  for  they  run  very 
fast,  and  as  soon  as  a  leaf  is  touched  they  drop  off.  It  is 
often  attributed  to  a  rust  or  fungus.  When  the  leaves  are 
examined  under  a  leiise  they  present  a  brownish  rusty 
appearance,  which  Is  caused  by  the  exudation  which  takes 
place  after  the  insects  have  bitten  throuirh  the  surface  of 
the  leaves  ;  and  this  exudation  changes  to  brown,  also  the 
damaged  parts  of  the  leaves,  the  result  too  often  being 
the  only  evidence  left,  the  insects  having  travelled  further 
on  or  dropped  off. 

PpopaflratlnflT  Chpysanthemums  (B).— In 
takins  up  cuttings  from  the  root  suckers  of  your  Chrysan- 
themum plants  in  November^  and  whilst  the  plants  were 
crowded  thickly  into  a  mass  in  the  greenhouse,  you  used 
shoots  as  cuttinKS  that  were  necessarily  weakly,  because  so 
far  from  linht  and  air  Had  yon  waited  until  the  plants  had 
ceased  blooming,  then  cut  down,  and  the  pots  stood  into  a 
frame  where  plenty  of  light  and  air  were  obtainable,  you 
would  have,  after  brief  exposure  there,  very  superior 
material  to  that  which  you  used.  Haste  is  often  not  the 
beot  course  to  secure  good  results,  as  plants  from  weak 
cuttings  seldom  give  goiMJ  flowers.  Some  growers  take  the 
precaution  to  plant  out  some  of  their  best  vtrieties  in  the 
open  pround  purposely  t«)  give  sturdy  acting  shoots,  the 
plants  being  cut  down  eat  ly  was  to  cause  the  richer  growths 
to  come  strong  and  early.  Such  shoots  make  flrst-cUss 
cuttings.  Your  roots,  even  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  make 
fine  planta. 

Ppopaflratln^r  Pepennlal  Phloxes  and 
Pseonies.— The  Phloxes  may  be  readily  increased  by 
division  of  the  root  stock  now  if  you  so  desire,  or  at 
any  time  during  the  next  two  months.  Indeed,  this 
may  be  taken  in  hand'  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over 
in  autumn,  which  time,  by  the  way,  is  most  excellent, 
better  in  fact  thHU  the  dead  of  winter.  Then  in  spring 
propagntion  may  be  effected  by  means  of  cutting  the  fresh 
you nir  shoots  that  appesr  at  the  base  of  the  plant.  These 
cu'ting^  when  about  4  inches  long,  if  cut  to  a  joint  and 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  warm  damp  frame,  root  readily, 
and  if  grown  quickly  flower  quite  nicely  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  We  have  grown  capital  heads  of  Phloxes  in 
this  way,  by  treating  the  plants  to  a  liberal  fare,  after  the 
ma'«ner  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  But  unless  yon  have  a 
specisl  desire  for  cuttings,  we  thmk  you  will  get  much  the 
liest  results  fr  >m  division  of  the  root  stock.  Only  beware  of 
the  common  error,  and  do  not  go  in  for  large  Inmps  when 
dividing  the  plants.  Infinitely  better  heads  of  blortm  are 
produced  fmni  single  Rtemo,  that  is  to  say,  each  single  growth 
of  thi^  year  will  in  1934  produce  about  four  eyes  or  shoots 
from  the  base,  and  these  in  turn,  if  they  have  room  so  to  do, 
will  develop  good,  clean,  and  withal  fine  shapely  heads  of 
bl'iom. 

CORRKCTIOW.— We  regret  that  through  an  oversight  the 
second  prize* winner  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  at  the  Cr>8tal  Palnce  show  of  the  National 
Chrvsanthemnm  Society  was  credited  to  another  grower 
ii>fltead  of  to  Mr.  J.  Prepce,  the  able  gardentr  to  Miss 
Willmott,  V.M.H.,  Wariey  Pl*ce,  Brentwo.d. 

*»*  The  Yearly  Subscription  to  Thx  OabI>XN  U  :  Inland, 
IBs.  ;  Foreign,  17s.  <W 


EDITORIAL.     NOTICB8. 

Every  department  of  horticulture  ie  represented  im  In 
Oardbn,  and  the  Editor  invites  readers  to  send  in  quesUm 
relating  to  matters  upon  which  they  tcish  advice  Mm  emu- 
ent  authoritiee.  With  that  object  he  wishes  to  make  Se 
*  Answers  to  CorrespondenU  "  column  a  eonspiaunu  feetm, 
and,  wke7i  queries  are  printed,  he  hopes  readert  «a 
kindly  give  enquirers  the  benefit  of  their  assistance.  AS 
communications  must  be  written  clearly  on  one  sidi  tmk 
of  the  paper,  and  addressed  to  the  SoiTOB  of  TSB  Gaiiib 
accompanied  by  name  and  address  of  the  sender. 


As  regards  photographs,  if  payment  be  desired,  the  EUttr 
asks  that  the  ffriee  required  for  reproduction  be  piatni^  ^^rd. 
It  must  be  dtetinetly  underetood  that  only  the  actual  pkttt- 
grapher  or  owner  qf  the  copyright  will  be  treated  with. 


The  Editor  iceleomes  photographs,  articles,  and  notes,  bm 
he  wUl  not  be  responsible  for  their  safe  return.  AU  ream^ 
able  care,  however,  wiU  be  taken,  and  where  stamps  en 
enclosed,  he  urill  endeavour  to  return  nonroeeepUd  m- 
tributions. 


The  Editor  wiU  not  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  artisbt 
or  literary  eontrib%Uio9is  which  he  may  not  be  abU  to  wt 
and  the  receipt  of  a  proof  must  not  be  taken  as  endenee  tt« 
an  article  is  accepUd.  PuMieation  in  THE  Gasdu  ujR 
alone  be  recognised  as  acceptance. 
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THE  MALMAISON 
CARNATION. 

SO  much  interest  is  taken  in  the  Mal- 
maison  Carnation  at  the  present  time 
that  the  following  article  from  Mr. 
James  Douglas  deserves  prominence  : 

Its  Obioin. 

I  have  been  frequently  asked  to  give  the 
origin  of  the  Malmaison  Carnation.  The  old 
blush  with  the  pink-coloured  varieties  are 
distioguibhed  as  '*Mals"  in  Covent  Garden. 
To  give  it  its  correct  designation  it  is  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison.  The  flower  and  plant  are  so 
different  from  that  of  other  Carnations  that 
it  would  be  interesting  and,  perhaps,  instruc- 
tive if  its  origin  could  be  traced.  I  have 
gtated  that  the  Empress  Josephine  was  an 
ardent  cultivator  of  Carnations.  Her  gardens 
were  at  that  time  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  botanist  Boupland.  He  may  have  raised 
it  and  named  it  after  Malmaison,  the  residence 
of  the  Empress.  This  is  the  most  probable 
solution  of  the  question ;  it  may  have  come  as 
a  chance  seedling;.  It  has  been  certainly  many 
years  in  cultivation  ;  longer,  indeed,  than  any 
Carnation  known  to  me.  Some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago  it  became  verv  common,  so 
much  so  that  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
bformed  me  he  threw  away  a  houseful  of 
plants  because  no  one  cared  to  purchase  them. 
Some  years  after  thev  would  have  bought  the 
same  houseful  at  a  high  price.  So  much  for 
the  vagaries  of  fashion  in  flowers  as  in  other 
things. 

The  old  Malmaison  is  very  widely  culti- 
vated, but  in  recent  years  a  great  revolution 
has  been  effected  in  Carnations  of  this  type. 

Mb.  Maetin  R  Smith 
turned  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Carnation  in  his  garden  at  Hayes,  Kent,  about 
a  dozen  years  ago.  Previous  to  this  there  had 
been  sports  from  the  original  blush  form,  pink, 
and  crimson.  The  pink  form  is  most  esteemed. 
Mr.  Smith  by  a  system  of  cross-fertilisation 
with  varieties  that  would  seed  (the  Malmaisons 
will  not)  some  200  seedlings  were  obtained,  and 
a  selection  of  varieties  made  from  them.  I 
had  the  honour  to  introduce  them  to  the 
public  in  1894  for  the  first  time,  and  these 
Irst  fruits  of  an  amateur's  work  are  still  equal, 
if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to  the  later 
productions.  They  were :  Lady  Qrimston, 
pinkish  white,  delicately  marked  bright  rose, 
vigorous  in  growth,  and  very  sweetly  scented  ; 
Lord  Rosebery,  a  handsome  variety,  very  dark 
loae,  and  sweet ;  Mrs.  Everard  Hambro',  with 
hkrge,  massive  flowers  of  rosy  crimson  ;  Nell 
Gwynne,  very  pure  white,  large  and  handsome 
ftovers;  Prime  Minister,  bright  scarlet,  one  of 
the  most  vigorous ;  Prmcess  May,  rich  deep 
foee,  this  fine  variety  continues  to  flower 
^rough  the  winter ;  Sir  Charles  Freemantle 
has  immense  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  pink  ;  Sir 


Evelyn  Wood  has  a  salmon  ground,  coloured 
with  stripes  of  deep  pink  ;  The  Churchwarden, 
large,  full  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson ;  and 
Trumpeter  has  large  flowers  of  a  distinct  deep 
scarlet  colour,  sweet  scented,  and  a  plant  of 
robust  habit. 

That  is  a  full  list  of  the  early  productions 
at  Hayes.  Other  really  fine  varieties  have  been 
raised  and  sent  out  since.  The  best  of  them 
are  Albion,  deep  salmon ;  Calypso,  large, 
blush ;  Horace  Hutchinson,  rich  scarlet ; 
lolanthe,  bright  rose ;  King  Oscar,  crimson  ; 
Lady  Rose,  rose-pink  ^  Lady  Ulrica,  salmon 
rose  ;  Lord  Wei  by,  crimson  ;  Monk,  salmon  ; 
Mrs.  Martin  Smith,  large,  blush ;  Mrs. 
Trelawny,  dark  salmon ;  Nautilus,  flesh  colour ; 
Thora,  blush,  changing  to  white.  The  above 
are  known  as  the  Martin  Smith  Malmaisons. 
Maggie  Hod^on  and  Mary  Measures  are 
choice  Malmaisons  of  a  distinct  dark  crimson 
colour,  raised,  I  believe,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Measures.  All  the  Malmaisons  are  greenhouse 
plants,  and  it  is  not  worth  while,  except  in 
tavoured  situations,  to  plant  them  out  of  doors, 
although  I  must  admit  that  plants  put  out  in 
a  sheltered  position  this  season  made  excellent 
growth  and  flowered  freely.  When  they  were 
not  dashed  by  the  rain  the  flowers  were  of 
good  quality.  Prime  Minister  is  the  best 
variety  to  grow  in  the  open  garden,  and  it  is 
the  easiest  to  cultivate  either  outside  or  in  the 
greenhouse.  Some  amateurs  purchase  Mal- 
maisons thinking  to  get  a  good  display  of 
bloom  in  winter^  out  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
exception  of  Princess  May,  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon. 

Thb  Flowbeino  Season. 
The  best  season  for  Malmaisons  to  bloom  is 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  part  of 
July,  before  the  Picotees  and  border  Carnations 
come  in  (if  left  to  out  of  doors  or  cool  house 
culture  all  the  hardy  border  Carnations  and 
Picotees  bloom  after  the  middle  of  July,  and 
they  continue  throujgh  the  month  of  August), 
and  make  a  splendid  display.  I  fill  a  house 
about  100  feet  in  length  with  them,  and  the 
delicious  perfume,  added  to  the  rich  colours 
from  deep  rose  and  pink  to  scarlet,  crimson, 
and  maroon,  or  the  softer  shades  from  white 
and  blush  to  rose  and  pink,  are  admirable. 
Each  flower  growth  would  produce  from,  say, 
six  to  a  dozen  blooms,  but  to  have  really  fine 
flowers  it  is  best  to  remove  all  the  side  buds 
and  allow  the  centre  one  only  to  develop.  Of 
course,  large  two  year  or  even  three  year  old 

f)lants  will  produce  a  fine  mass  of  bloon,  one 
arge  one  for  every  growth  the  plants  have. 
The  potting  soil  is  not  different  from  that  used 
in  the  class  of  border  Carnations  ;  indeed,  the 
treatment  is  the  same  throughout,  except  as  to 
the  size  of  the  flower-pots.  One  layer  is  put 
into  a  3-inch  or  3j^-inch  flower-pot,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  layers.  When  well 
established  it  is  again  repotted  early  in  the 
year  into  a  6-inch  pot,  potting  firmly.  In 
addition  to  the  compost  I  have  recommended, 


some  growers  use  artificial  manure,  and  to 
meet  the  demand  some  dealers  have  produced 
what  they  term  Carnation  manure.  I  do  not 
use  this  or  any  other  artificial  manure  now,  a» 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  causes  a 
coarse,  sappy  growth  and  predisposes  the 
plants  to  the  attacks  of  rust  and  other  diseases. 

Propagation. 
The  Malmaisons  are  propagated  in  two  wa3rs, 
by  slips  or  cuttings  and  layerings.  Some 
varieties  do  not  strike  out  roots  freely  from 
cuttings,  but  they  can  all  of  them  be  propa- 
gated by  layering.  The  cuttings  should  be 
taken  off  in  May,  but  only  those  too  far 
removed  from  the  base  of  the  plants  to  be 
easily  layered.  They  do  best  in  a  propagating 
frame  in  a  forcing  house^  but  with  a  little 
bottom  heat  in  May  artificial  warmth  is  not 
needed.  The  cuttings  may  be  struck  in  sandy 
soil  in  boxes  or  in  pots,  or  one  cutting  may  bie 
inserted  in  a  2i-inch  pot  They  take  from 
four  to  six  weeks  to  strike  out  roots,  and  when 
well  rooted  they  may  be  potted  into  3-inch 
pots.  Layering  is  done  in  June,  so  that  it  can 
be  finished  before  the  border  varieties  are 
layered  in  July  and  August.  Get  good  strong 
layers.  Some  amateurs  strip  off  too  many 
leaves  :  this  is  a  grave  error,  and  not  necessary 
to  produce  strong,  handsome  plants.  The  best 
plants  are  produced  from  lasers  cut  at  a  point 
where  the  wood  is  in  a  medium  condition,  not 
too  hard  nor  the  least  sappy.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  cut  through  the  joint,  cut  the 
part  to  be  layered  close  up  to  the  ioint,  and 
peg  it  firmly  into  the  surface  soil.  This  should 
oe  loose  sandy  stuff  into  which  the  rootlets 
will  freely  enter;  but  upon  the  whole  the 
very  best  Malmaison  layers  are  produced  in* 
this  wise :  there  are  generally  exhausted 
Cucumber  frames  that  have  been  made  up> 
with  stable  manure  and  leaves.  The  spent 
Cucumber  vines  are  removed,  some  soil  suit- 
able for  layering  is  put  into  the  frame,  and  the 
Malmaison  plants  turned  out  of  their  pots  and 
planted  in  it.  This  gives  the  best  of  all  posi- 
tions for  layering  :  indeed,  some  tall  growing 
varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  Martin  Smithy  Calypso, 
&c.,  cannot  be  layered  in  the  pots  owing  to  the 
tall,  and  in  some  instances,  straggling  growth. 
It  is  not  well  to  leave  the  plants  lon^  on  the- 
parents;  they  should  be  taken  off  in  goodi 
time  and  potted  in  3-inch  or  3iiDch  flower- 
pots. The  plants  require  to  be  kept  in  a  close 
frame  or  greenhouse  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  until  they  have  made  some  fresh^ 
rootlets;  after  this  give  air  freely.  Do  not 
let  the  plants  become  pot-bound,  but  pot 
them  on  into  larger  flower- pots  as  they 
require  it.  It  is  better  for  the  plants  to  bie 
repotted  into  4i-inch  or  6-inch  flower- pots, 
to  be  again  repotted  into  6-inch  or  6i-inch 
afterwards.  Place  sticks  to  the  plants  in  good 
time,  so  that  they  are  not  broken,  and  if  early 
flowers  are  wanted  the  plants  should  be  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  50°  as  a  minimum  about 
Christmas,  rising  to  65^  in  January,    ^is  is^. 
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«  safficiently  high  temperature.  Rust  is  the 
most  troublesome  enemy  of  the  Carnation  :  few 
collections  are  quite  free  from  it.  The  plants 
msLj  be  to  all  appearance  ouite  clean,  but  the 
insidious  enemy  may  be  lurking  somewhere,  or 
it  may  be  introduced  from  elsewhere,  and  may 
be  scattering  the  coffee  -  coloured  spores 
unknown  and  unheeded.  The  only  advice  to 
^ive  is,  watch !  and  as  soon  as  the  least  trace  of 
it  is  seen  cut  off  the  diseased  part  and  burn  it 
Do  not  waste  time  on  washes,  solutions,  or 
dippings.  Red  spider  will  appear  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  and  sometimes  when  the  weather  is 
neither  hot  nor  dry.  Syringe  the  plants 
thoroughly  on  the  mornings  of  fine  days, 
especially  under  the  leaves  ;  use  clean  rain 
water  if  it  is  to  be  obtained.  Green  fly  is 
troublesome,  but  this  is  easily  got  rid  of  by 
fumigating  with  XL  All.  Careful  watering 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon ;  this  can 
only  be  done  by  a  man  of  some  experience. 
A  man  who  really  understands  and  loves  his 
plants  will  make  no  mistake,  but  a  careless 
cultivator,  who  may  be  thinking  only  about  the 
dinner  hour  or  the  time  to  leave  off  at  night, 
ought  not  to  have  Carnations  of  any  kina 
under  his  care.  When  a  plant  gets  over  dry 
the  potting  soil  shrinks  from  the  sides,  and 
pounng  water  into  it  is  like  pouring  water  on 
to  a  duck's  back,  nearly  all  the  water  runs 
down  between  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  sides 
of  the  pot,  and  the  only  way  to  moisten  the  soil 
is  to  soak  it  in  a  pail  of  water  for  half  an  hour. 
It  is  easy  to  tell  if  over  watering  has  been 
going  on,  the  sides  of  the  pot  gives  a  dull  thud 
when  struck  with  the  knuckles  or  a  stick.  Lift 
it  up  and  it  feels  heavv  as  lead.  I  need  not 
explain  further.  My  advice  is  trust  a  careful 
man,  but  let  not  a  careless  fellow  have  anything 
to  do  with  Malmaisons.  Jas.  Douglas. 


THE   EDITOR'S   TABLE. 


Wl  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too.  that 
a  short  cultural  note  will  accompany  the  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We. welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
fihrub.  Orchid,  or  hardy  flower,  and  they  should 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London. 

White  Ctclamek. 

**I  am  sending  for  your  opinion  some  blooms 
«nd  foliage  of  a  white  Cyclamen  which  I  have 
carefully  ferti lined  and  selected  fur  the  past 
six  3'ear8.  I  grow  a  large  number  of  Cyclamen, 
but  I  consider  this  the  finest  I  have  seen.  It  is 
greatly  admired  here.  The  plants  are  large  and 
robust  and  in  8-inrh  pot»,  from  seed  sown  middle 
of  S»*ptember,  1902  " — Andrew  Campbell,  The 
OardtM^  St.  Amie^Sy  Cloivarf,  County  Dublin. 

The  flowers  sent  were  all  that  Mr.  Campbell 
claims  for  them,  and  show  well  what  can  be 
Attained  bv  careful  selection  and  hybridisation.  A 
very  beautiful  flower. 

Aster  Tradescanti  in  Pots. 

Mr.  Martin  sends  from  Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens 
ilowers  of  this  graceful  Aster,  with  the  following 
note  :  '*  This  white  Aoter  flowers  so  late  in  autumn 
in  the  open  that  I  have  given  up  growing  it  there, 
and  instead  have  a  batch  of  healthy  plants  in 
6-inch  pots  for  arranging  with  other  thinss  in  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  These  are  now  (the 
end  of  November)  making  a  fine  display,  and  show 
every  sign  of  continuing  to  do  so  for  some  time. 
Their  real  beauty  is  as  much  in  the  elegance  of  the 
Heath-like  foliage  asin  the  pure  white  starry  flowers, , 


and  they  have  so  impressed  me  that  I  think  not 
only  this  variety,  but  other  late- flowering  ones,  may 
be  utilised  with  excellent  effisct  in  glass  houses. 
In  these  gardens  the  autumn  frosts  and  moisture- 
laden  atmosphere  generally  play  havoc  with  the 
late  flowering,  and  they  are  not  seen  to  advantage, 
hence  my  reason  for  trying  them  in  pots.  The 
results  obtained  with  this  variety  suggest  an 
Hx tension  of  this  method  of  growing  them. 
A.  Coombefishacre,  A.  Chapmani,  and  A.  Turbi- 
nellus,  with  a  few  others,  would  doubtless  respond 
well  to  the  treatment.  The  plants  dotted  here  and 
there  among  other  occupants  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  or  in  groups  certain! v  have  a  charm- 
ing effieot  that  can  be  excelled  by  ^w  other  placts 
flowering  at  this  time.  The  plants  may  be  lifted 
from  the  border  now  and  potted  up  and  wintered 
in  cold  frames.  In  March  they  should  be  repotted 
into  fairly  rich  soil,  and  after  ffivins  them  a  start 
in  a  frame  they  may  be  plunged  to  the  rims  of  the 
pots  in  the  open  for  the  summer  months.  The  only 
other  attention  the  plants  received  was  to  place  a 
neat  stake  in  the  centre  of  each  and  tie  the  shoots 
loosely  to  them  ;  liquid  manure  was  given  occa- 
sionally, and  the  weak,  secondary  growths  that 
were  produced  from  the  base  were  cut  out  and  the 
plant  housed  on  the  approach  of  wintry  weather. 
Generally  speaking  perennial  Asters  have  not 
done  so  well  this  year  as  usual,  and  the  flowering 
of  a  great  many  varieties  has  been  erratic.  Although 
these  Starworts  are  hardy  it  is  a  good  practice  to 
lift  those  annually  that  appear  at  all  weakly  in 
growth  and  pot  them  up ;  they  may  then  be  wintered 
in  cold  frames  and  planted  out  next  March  or 
April." 


Tea  Roses  iv  November. 

We  have  received  from  a  correspondent  near 
Reading  a  fragrant  basketful  of  Tea  and  Hybrid 
Tea  Roses,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  they  had  been 
gathered  in  September.  It  may  interest  our  readers 
to  know  the  names  of  the  principal  varieties  sent. 
They  were  Mme.  Hoste,  Anna  Olivier,  G.  Nabonnand, 
Marie  van  Houtte,  Mme.  Pemet-Ducher,  Mme. 
Alfred  Carri^re  (a  delightful  bunch),  and  Lady 
Roberts ;  but  the  last- mentioned  had  lost  its 
wonderful  apricot  colouring.  Our  experience  of 
this  variety  so  far  is  that  the  perfect  shape  and 
colouring  of  the  flowers  are  only  seen  when  the 
plant  is  grown  under  glass. 


SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES. 

Flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant  come  from  Mr. 
Field,  Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  near  Norwich,  with 
this  note :  "  I  am  sending  for  your  table  flowers  of 
Solanum  jasminoides  out  from  a  plant  growing  in 
the  open.  Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  plant 
this  Solanum  against  the  back  wall  of  an  old  green- 
house having  a  north  aspect.  I  did  it  with  much 
misgiving,  but  bavins  no  better  place  for  it  rather 
than  lose  the  plant,  I  tried  it  here.  It  grew  away 
rapidly,  covering  the  wall  and  part  of  the  roof  the 
first  year,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  flowered  pro- 
fusely. The  second  year  it  found  iu  way  through 
the  roof  between  the  wall  and  the  woodwork ; 
here  it  grew  wiih  marvellous  vigour,  and  producer! 
an  abundance  of  its  lovely  flowers  until  quite  late 
in  the  season.  About  the  first  week  in  December 
all  the  outside  growth  is  cut  clean  away,  and  the 
part  inside  cut  close  back  ;  the  plant  is  kept  rather 
dry  all  through  the  winter,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  house  often  falls  6°  or  8^  below  freezing  point ; 
this  does  it  no  harm.  In  the  spring  the  plant  gets 
a  good  watering,  after  which  it  soon  starts  into 
growth,  and  being  left  pretty  much  to  itself  soon 
covers  both  the  roof  inside  and  ouUiide,  and  when 
covered  with  bloom  has  a  very  pretty  effisct.  I 
have  grown  it  for  years  against  a  south  wall  out  of 
doors  ;  but  in  very  severe  winters  it  is  apt  to  be 
killed  outright.  An  excellent  plan,  and  one  that 
I  have  adopted,  is  to  grow  some  plants  in  pots  and 
plant  them  out  early  in  the  spring.  They  will 
dower  the  same  season,  and  when  covered  with 
their  clusters  of  white  flowers  amply  repay  the 
little  extra  trouble  taken.  One  in  often  asked  to 
recommend  a  plant  suitable  for  planting  in  a  north 
house.    I  can  with  confidence  recommend  this."       I 


LUGULIA  GRATISSIMA.. 

The  sweet  fragrance  and  pretty  rose  colottriDgof 
the  Luculia  remind  us  of  the  approach  of  wiatcr. 
Mrs.  Tattun,  Wy  thenshawe,  Northenden,  CbeshiR^ 
sends  several  remarkably  fine  flowenog  thot^ 
which  flood  the  room  with  their  perfume.  Ov 
correspondent  also  kindly  sends  a  photograph  U 
the  Luculia,  and  we  hope  to  reproduce  this  shottlr. 
Mrs.  Tatton  writes :  '*  The  Luculia  flowers  hmiL 
fully  planted  out  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  (he 
fact  of  its  flowering  at  this  time  of  year  and  Un 
flowers  being  very  sweet  make  it  a  valuable  phut 
to  grow." 

NOTES   OF   THE   WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  8.  —  National  ChrxsaDthemiiB 
Society's  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace  *(two  dsyi) ; 
Leeds  Chrysanthemum  Show  (three  da\8). 

December  10. — National  Rose  Society's  Annul 
Meeting  at  3  30  p.m.  and  Dinner  at  5.30  p.iii., 
Hotel  Windsor. 

December  15.— Royal  Horticultural  Sociefcy'i 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster  ;  HorUcnlionl 
Club  usual  Monthly  Dinner;  Discussion  opened I7 
Mr.  George  Bunyard. 

Pomoloerioal  ConfiTPess  In  Noi>- 

mancly.— M.  Charles  Baltet,  of  Troyea,  Fnooe, 
writes  that  the  Association  FFan9aise  Poinologiqne 
Cidricole  held  its  twentieth  session  recently  it 
Bernay  in  Normandy.  There  were  2,700  collection 
of  cider  fruits,  and  hundreds  of  btiiiles  of  cider. 
Conferences  were  held  upon  the  improvement  of  \k 
Apple,  insects  and  diseases,  cider  making,  kt 
The  prix  d'honneur  was  awarded  to  M.  BAiietfir 
his  works  on  pomology,  and  for  his  cffurUii 
helping  to  distribute  the  beet  varieties.  The  oat 
session  will  be  held  at  Vitr^  in  Brittany. 

A  erenepal  view  of  the  srenus  PI11111. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Liuneau  ijociety  d 
London,  on  the  19th  ult.,  Dr.  M.  T.  MASlen, 
F.R  S,  F  L  S.,  gave  an  abstract  of  his  paper  "A 
General  View  of  the  Genus  Pinus,"  which  wii 
illustrated  by  specimens  of  cones  and  lantera- 
slides.  He  stated  that  the  object  of  the  paper 
was  to  discuss  the  nature  and  value  of  tiw 
characters  made  use  of  in  discriminating  Uw 
various  species  of  Pinus,  and  to  supply  additiaittl 
points  of  distinction  derived  from  the  anatomicil 
structure  of  the  leaf  and  other  sources.  Refereooe  J 
was  made  to  the  tegumentary,  mechanical,  and 
other  leaf- tissues,  to  the  position  of  the  reon- 
canals,  the  number  of  cells  in  the  endodenn-Uyff, 
the  shape  of  the  central  half-c\  linder  cr 
"meristeie,"  the  simple  or  branched  coDdiiiooof 
the  fibre- vascular,  bundle,  &c.  A  comparison  n 
made  in  man)  cases  between  the  perff  cte<l  btrucion 
of  the  adult  foliage,  and  in  the  imperfi^j 
developed  arrangement  in  the  cot)  ledons  and  io 
the  primonlial  leaves.  By  the  aid  of  the 
'*  characters"  above  mentioned,  together  witk 
those  derived  fmm  the  bud-scales,  the  number  of 
leaves  in  the  fascicle,  the  oonformatitm  of  the  male 
flowers,  and  of  the  cones  and  oone-»cales,  tbe 
author  has  framed  an  analytical  table  of  thespeoiffi 
which,  although  mainly  artificial,  may  be  of 
assistance  hereafter,  in  facilitating  the  determioi- 
tion  of  the  species,  and  in  arranging  thfin  ia 
more  natural  groups.  The  two  dihid  diviaou 
adopted  are  the  thin-scaled  Pines  or  TttiiuiH)iisii8i 
and  the  thick -scaled  Pines  or  Crawihqoaiia 
according  to  the  relative  thickness  of  the  ouitf- 
scales.  With  these  are  associated  so  many  utiitf 
differences  t  hat  the  groups  in  quesiiou  appear  to  be 
natural.  Furt  her  sub-divisions  are  founded  on  lit 
points  of  distinction  previously  mentioned.  N"t'* 
are  supplied  relating  to  each  of  the  seventy  or  nKffe 
species,  and  intended  to  be  complimt-ntary  toiiN 
descriptions  already  published.  BiMiograpfaieil 
details  and  references  to  figures  are  giv»n  vbco 
deemed  desirable.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  Mr.  A  C  Seward,  Dr.  D.  H.  Soott,Mr. 
W.  C.  Won-dell,  Dr.  A  B.  Rendle.  Dr.  A  Heofy, 
and  the  president  took  part.  Dr.  M(i»ierH  rrpj^iitf 
to  the  various  questions  which  had  been  pnt> 
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Copydalla  thaliotPifolia.— As  a  good 

rock  gardea  plant  in  the  open  this  oomparative 
novelty  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once  of 
late.  I  lately  saw  it,  however,  in  the  large  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew,  covering  a  huge  block  of  stone 
at  the  comer  of  a  pathway.  The  placing  of  this 
species  in  this  position  was  a  happy  thought,  the 
extending  lobes  of  the  leaves  draping  the  rock  in  a 
very  graceful  way  all  round,  the  central  portion 
fltill  studded  with  flowering  spikes. 

Tibouohina  macpantha.— This  lovely 

tatumn-flowering  plant  has  been  always  well  grown 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  yet  I  think  this 
year  it  is  flowering  more  freely  than  ever.  The 
largest  plant  seems  as  though  it  had  been  given  its 
head  more  than  the  reet,  with  greater  freedom  of 
growth  and  flowering  as  the  result.  It  is  far  better 
loown  to  many  as  Lasiandra  roacrantha.  Does 
this  ppecies  enjoy  cloudy,  sunless  seasons,  as  it 
18  DOW  flowering  so  well  at  Kew  ?  It  would  not 
appear  so  by  an  account  I  lately  heard  of  the  great 
floweriog  and  richness  of  colour  when  grown  in 
Italy,  and  where  the  plant  is  freely  used  in  the 
open  in  summer.  Here  in  England  a  greenhouse 
treat  meat  suits  it  well,  and  wiui  some  freedom  for 
root  action. 

BAXitPagWL    FOPtunel.— It  was  recently 
•tated  that  this  fine  plant  ^as  quite  hardy  in  the 

r,  not  far  from  London,  I  believe.  I  have  had 
species  killed  outright  more  than  once  at 
Tooting,  and  also  at  Hampton.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  summit  of  Sydenham  Hill,  not  far  from  the 
north  tower  of  the  CrysUl  Palace,  the  species  cer- 
tainly came  tb rough  the  winter.  Its  subsequent 
behaviour  was  not  in  its  favour.  In  Cheshire  the 
plant  was  killed  outright  when  left  on  a  small 
raited  rockery.  These  experiences  do  not  show 
that  it  is  reliable  out  of  doors  generally.  Recently 
at  Ryde  it  was  among  the  most  telling  and 
attractive  of  plants  in  flower,  12  inches  to 
15  inches  high  and  as  much  across.  Thus  seen  it 
was  a  most  desirable  subject  for  September  and 
October  blooming. — E.  J. 

A  JpPOllflO  ApaUOaPia.— In  the  garden 
of  J.  R.  Pease,  Esq.,  Woodcote,  Weybridge,  there 
iB  at  present  an  Araucaria  imbricata  carrying  from 
Uiirty  to  forty  large  cones.  It  is  a  tree  from  30  feet 
to  40  feet  high,  and  the  seeds— bome  of  which  have 
been  submitted  to  me— are  fertile.  It  is,  therefore, 
certain  that  it  has  been  fertilised  by  pollen  of  a 
male  tree  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  is  most  remarkable 
that  it  should  fruit  so  freely  in  such  an  inclement 
mmmer.  This  may  be  due  to  the  previous  hot 
mmmers  we  have  experienced,  which  also  probably 
applies  to  the  Bamboos,  which  have  flowered  so 
fraely  this  year.  It  appears  to  be  an  erroneous 
idea  that  the  tree  dies  after  producing  such  a 
quantity  of  cones,  but  from  experience  of  other 
•pecies  of  Araucaria,  such  as  A.  Bidwilli  and  A. 
ezcelwa,  and  from  information  I  have  obtained,  it 
is  not  the  case,  though  it  is  only  natural  that  such 
a  borden  upon  the  tree  would  check  their  growth 
for  a  time.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
other  trees  are  fruiting,  as  I  have  also  heard  of 
another  tree  just  showing  small  cones.— F.  W.  S., 
Weybridge, 

The  Royal  Hoptioultural  Society 
and   a    hoptlcultupal   oolleere.  —  The 

paragraphs  that  have  been  going  the  round  of  the 
general  papers  relating  to  certain  proposals  made 
to  the  council  of  this  society  by  the  Surrey 
Education  Committee  as  representing  itself  and 
probably  other  educational  bodies,  need  give  no 
eonoem  to  the  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  It  was  but 
partially  known  that  when  it  was  proposed  to 
purchase  the  site  for  a  garden  offered  at  Limpt^field 
the  Surrey  Education  Committee  then  offered  to 
establish  in  conjunction  with  it  a  horticultural 
college  in  the  Caxton  Home  adjoining.  As  the 
proposed  purchase  fell  through  the  cf)llege  proposal 
alscLfell  through.  Now  that  the  Wisley  Garden 
is  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  an  offer 
of  a  similar  nature  has  been  made,  the  college  beine 
not  a  residential  one,  adapted  only  to  the  needs  of 
out-ntudents,  to  be  erected  on  land  adjoining  the 
gardens,  and  to  include  scientific  laboratories  and 
other  appliances,  and  constructed  to  accommo- 
date about  fifty  youths.  Now  that  Swanley 
College  has  been  cloaed  to  young  men  Wye  College 


in  the  south  at  least  seems  to  be  the  only  similar 
training  institution  for  horticulture  open.  But 
that  college  is  more  properly  only  of  an  agricul- 
tural nature,  and  horticulture,  in  its  widest  sense, 
cannot  be  taught  in  it.  The  aim  of  the  county 
authorities  is  to  utilise  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  to  some  extent  as  a  practice 
ground  for  the  students,  especially  as  there  will  be 
at  Wisley  ample  room  for  demonstrative  work  in 
all  the  chief  branches  of  horticulturt«.  Naturally, 
to  that  end  the  council  will  have  to  make  very 
ample  provision  of  material  and  of  instructional 
ability,  as  that  must  be  to  students  an  element  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  will  not  do  to  turn 
students  loose  in  a  garden  to  pick  up  such  infor- 
mation as  they  can  haphazard.  For  that  reason  it 
will  be  of  the  first  importance  that  the  existing 
capability  at  the  disposal  of  the  society  be  greatly 
strengthened.  But  then  just  as  the  garden  is 
rendered  all  the  more  instructional  and  its  demon- 
strations are  of  a  practical  kind,  so  will  the  society 
and  the  Fellows  benefit.  Naturally,  the  council 
will  have  to  take  great  care  that  they  incur  no 
undue  pecuniary  responsibility  in  connexion  with 
the  college  scheme,  as  that  is  of  necessity  a  purely 
subsidiarv  object,  and  not  that  of  the  society  or 
such  as  hitherto  has  been  the  object  of  a  great 
practical  and  trial  garden.  If  it  should  result  in 
the  proposed  college  being  established  it  is  hoped 
that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  hand  over  its  own  students  to  the 
college  and  for  furnishing  its  needful  labour 
employ  bond-fide  workers.  Naturally,  the  housing 
of  some  fifty  students  in  so  sparsely  populated  a 
district  as  Wisley  is  may  well  be  a  matter  of 
concern.  Still,  it  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  that 
youths  with  bicycles  can  now  travel  to  Ripley, 
Cobham,  Ookham,  Enher,  Weybridge,  or  neigh- 
bouring districts  with  comparative  ease.  Other 
local  needs  private  enterprise  would  doubtless  soon 
supplv.— F.  R.  H.  S. 

Jubilee    of    the    Hopto- Agrpicul- 
tupal    Society    of    Piedmont.  —  This 

society  will  in  May,  1904,  celebrate  its  Jubilee  by 
holding  a  grand  international  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion in  Turin.  An  international  commitiee  of 
honour  has  been  appointed.  The  Dowager-Queen 
of  Italy  is  the  patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Aosta  the 
president  of  the  committee.  Many  gentlemen 
connected  with  horticulture  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Continent  have  been  nominated  members  of  this 
committee,  among  whom  are  the  following,  viz.  : 
Belgian  horticulture  is  represented  by  the  Comte 
Kerchove  de  Denterghem,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  B  tanical  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Ghent, 
M.  Ernest  Fierens,  secretary  of  the  same  society, 
and  M.  Lucien  Linden  ;  France  is  represented  bv 
M.  Viger,  the  president  of  the  National  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  Frtince.  M.  Abel  CfaatenaV) 
secretary  of  the  same,  M.  Ed.  Andr^  of  the  Revue 
Horticole^  M.  Henri  Martinet  of  Le  Jardin,  M. 
Ph.  Ri voire,  secretary  of  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  M.  Albert  Trufiaut,  and 
M.  Maurice  L.  de  Vilmorin ;  England  has  for 
her  representatives  L«»rd  Red  end  ale,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters,  Mr.  Har- 
man  Payne,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan ;  M.  Henry 
Currevon  of  Geneva  represents  S>viiz«rlAnd  ;  and 
Germany  is  represented  by  Herr  Max  Kolb.  A 
liberal  nchedule  of  prizes,  comprising  289  classes, 
has  just  been  issued,  and  there  is  every  probability 
of  a  very  fine  display.  The  executive  committee 
has  for  its  secretary  Comm.  Av.  Paul  Palestrina, 
and  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
4,  Rue  Stampatori,  Turin. 

Pompon  Chpysanthemums  at 

HigrhfiTAte* — It  WHS  my  privilege  a  few  days 
ago  to  call  upon  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk  of  South  wood 
House  Gardens,  Highgate,  where  the  Pompons  are 
regarded  with  the  greatest  favour.  For  many 
years  this  excellent  cultivator  has  cared  for  a 
charming  selection  of  these  flowers,  and  when 
well  done  they  are  exceedingly  interest  in^ 
and  attractive.  For  many  years,  too,  Mr.  Turk 
has  achieved  considerable  notoriety  an  an  exhibitor 
of  the  Pompons.  Coarseness  this  season  has  been 
an  unknown  quantity,  the  flowern  being  devoid  of 
those  characteristics  that  detract  from  their  value. 
The  blooms  were  not  too  large,  as  is  sometimes  the 


case  with  rigidly-disbudded  flowers,  their  form 
was  exquisite,  and  the  colours  bright  and  pleasing. 
Purple  flowers  were  splendidly  represented  by 
Com  te  de  Momy ,  deep  rose  by  Pygmalion,  blush  rose 
by  Rosinante,  and  soft  rose-tint^  salmon  and  gold 
by  the  unrivalled  blooms  of  Osiris.  Black  Douglas, 
which  is  really  a  rich  dark  crimson,  was  in  fine 
form ;  Rubra  Perfeota,  a  magenta-crimson,  is  a 
bloom  of  much  charm ;  and  Perle  des  Beauts,  a 
deep  crimson,  although  rather  later  than  the 
other,  is  a  handsome  Pompon.  President,  a  very 
old  dark  rosy  crimson  flower,  has  been  a  splendid 
colour  this  season,  and  much  valued  inconsequence. 
White  sorts  were  represented  by  Maid  of  Kent,  a 
refined  flower,  and  Mile.  Martha,  still  very  highly 
regarded.  There  is  no  better  yellow  Pompon  than 
William  Westlake,  the  plant  being  free  flowering 
and  robust ;  and  another  yellow,  of  different  form, 
is  La  Vogue.  Nellie  Rainford,  bufi'-yellow  ;  Prince 
of  Orange,  light  orange-amber;  and  Mile.  Elise 
Dordan,  the  globular  Pompon  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
soft  lilac-pink,  were  all  in  fine  form.  For  decora- 
tive uses  Mr.  Turk  grows  a  quantity  of  the  small- 
flowered  singles,  such  as  Miss  Mary  Anderson  and 
Rose  Pink,  and  very  useful  they  are  for  the 
purpose.  The  Japanese  sorts,  which  cannot  be 
described  in  detail  in  this  brief  note,  were  much 
better  than  usual,  and  created  a  fine  display.  The 
plants  are  housed  under  exceptional  difficulties, 
and  the  wonder  is  the  results  are  so  good.  — D.  C. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 


Birds  for  the  Winter. 

Those  who  think,  with  me,  that  half  the 
charm  of  a  garden  in  winter  and  early  spring 
consists  in  its  bird  life  should  remember,  now 
that  the  birds  are  on  the  move,  that  if  you 
wish  to  attract  them  in  larger  numbers  to 
your  garden  for  the  winter  now  is  the  time  to 
show  them  that  it  is  a  good  place  for  food.  In 
other  words,  now  is  the  psychical  moment  to 
spread  your  bird-tables  with  such  viands  as 
appear  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  all  the  visitors 
whom  you  wish  to  encourage. 

To  Keep  off  the  Sparrow. 
The  first  difficulty  which  at  once  occurs  to 
most  of  us  is  how  to  prevent  the  omnivorous 
sparrow  from  assembling  in  dozens  to  eat 
everything  up  before  your  eyes.  The  sparrow 
has  very  few  human  friends,  and  the  more  you 
like  to  observe  other  birds  around  you  the  less 
you  get  to  like  the  sparrow.  In  one  of  bis 
bo<  ks  Mr.  Hudson,  a  well-known  literary  bird- 
lover,  says  of  the  sparrow  that  he  has  "got 
into  the  habit  of  not  noticing  that  bird '' ;  and 
the  habit  is  a  common  one.  When,  however, 
you  have  spread  a  feast  for  robins  and  tom- 
tits and  your  other  little  friends,  you  cannot 
help  noticing  the  sparrow  if  a  jostling  crowd 
of  nim  assemble  round  the  food  and  gobble  it 
up  as  quickly  as  they  can. 

The  Magic  String. 
Hence  the  primary  necessity  in  establishing 
a  bird-table,  even  if  it  is  only  a  spot  on  the 
lawn  opposite  the  window,  is  to  keep  oflF  the 
sparrows.  There  is  no  unkindnens  in  this, 
becauRe  the  sparrow  is  a  brainy,  hard- billed, 
audacious  and  omnivorous  bird,  who  very 
seldom  feels  the  real  pinch  of  hard  times ;  and, 
if  he  should  be  really  hungry,  you  may  rest 
as-sured  that  he  will  get  his  share  of  your  food 
then.  It  is  only  his  suspicion  and  cunning 
which  enable  you  to  keep  him  away  from  the 
table  in  ordinary  times,  oecause  he  is  the  only 
bird  who  has  lived  at  clo^e  quarters  and  on 
bad  terms  with  man  longenou^^  to  understand 
that  a  piece  of  string  or  thin  wire  may  mean  a 
trap.  So  you  can  either  sunpend  your  table  by 
the  corners  upon  Htrin^p,  connected  u  ith  each 
other  by  another  smng  which  thus  pai^ses 
round  the  table  about  5  inches  or  6  inches 
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above  it ;  or,  if  the  table  is  on  the  ground,  you 
need  only  run  a  similar  string  round  it, 
suppcited  by  uprights. 

Man  and  the  Spareow. 

In  time,  especially  if  the  weather  is  severe 
or  snow  falls,  some  of  the  sparrows,  notably 
the  finest  of  the  cock  birds,  will  risk  the  perils 
of  the  string  and  dart  under  it  to  snatch  food 
hurriedly  from  the  table;  but  by  that  time 
your  purpose  of  attracting  the  other  birds  will 
nave  oeen  executed,  and  one  does  not  grudge 
even  the  sparrow  the  necessaries  of  life  in  bad 
times.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  food  is  not 
protected,  he  will  at  once  constitute  himself 
the  autocrat  of  the  breakfast-table  ;  and  every 
morning  you  will  see  groups  of  idle  sparrows, 
calmly  waiting  until  you  shall  replenish  the 
table,  and  not  attempting  to  do  anything  for 
a  livmg.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  human 
nature  in  a  sparrow  ;  and  perhaps  our  dislike 
for  him— though,  of  course,  he  has  some  good 
friends— is,  like  our  natural  antipatbv  to  the 
monkey,  based  largely  upon  his  resemblance  to 
ourselves. 

Food  foe  the  Tits. 

Some  of  our  most  delightful  bird  visitors 
can  fortunately  be  catered  for  in  ways  which 
put  the  clumsy  sparrow  out  of  court  from  the 
outset.  Occasionally,  indeed,  you  may  see  a 
very  ambitious  sparrow  hanging  nervously 
upon  a  large  lump  of  food  whicn  you  have 
suspended  from  a  string ;  but  in  this  case  his 
courage  and  agility  deserve  reward,  and  there 
is  no  fear  that  he  will  be  able  to  monopolise 
the  food  For  whatever  you  hang  up  belongs 
to  the  tits.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  see  a  blue- 
tit  which  spies  the  hanging  object  from  the 
other  side  of  the  lawn  come  flj^in^  straight  as 
a  bullet  at  it,  and  sticking  to  it  like  a  dab  of 
mud.  Scarcely  anything  comes  amiss  to  these 
cheery  little  mites  in  grey  and  green,  blue, 
yellow,  black  and  white,  and  olive. 

Great-tit  and  Blue-tit. 
For  the  colouring  of  the  tits  is  as  pretty  as 
their  ways,  and,  as  they  come  in  order  of  size 
to  the  swin^ng  banquet,  one  can  hardly  decide 
which  one  likes  the  best.  The  great-tit— only 
relatively  great,  since  he  scarcely  equals  a 
sparrow  in  size — with  his  bold  black  and  white 
face,  greenish  blue  body,  and  yellow  breast 
with  central  stripe  of  black  (by  the  width  of 
this  you  can  tell  the  male  from  the  female^  is 
of  course  the  handsomest;  but  when  he  nas 
flown  away,  satisfied  for  the  moment,  and  his 
place  has  been  taken  before  the  food  stopped 
twiddling  by  a  blue-tit,  you  think  that  the 
|;eneral  hue  of  bright  blue,  delicately  contrast- 
ing with  the  whitish  face  and  pale  yellow 
breast^  is  a  daintier  combination.  The  blue- 
tit  is  more  brisk  and  perky  in  his  attitudes, 
too,  and  an  unrivalled  acrobat. 

"The  Nun." 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  at  first  to  understand  why 
the  blue-tit  should  be  known  over  a  great 
part  of  the  country  as  the  "  nun  "  ;  for  there  is 
no  sign  of  anything  saintly  or  demure  about 
his  ordinary  carriage,  which  is  as  often  upside 
down  as  otherwise— by  no  means  a  nun-like 
deportment.  But  if,  while  he  is  feeding,  a 
rival  tit  appears  on  the  scene,  you  will  see  an 
extraordinary  change  come  over  the  little 
bird's  aspect.  His  blue  crown  is  flattened 
down  till  it  appears  only  a  thin  dark  line  above 
the  whitish  face,  which  is  also  straightly  ruled 
by  another  thin  line  backwards  from  the  eyes. 
Then,  as  the  bird  faces  you.  its  curiously 
severe  expression,  combined  with  these  straight 
lines  on  the  upper  part  of  its  pale  face, 
produces  an  absurd  resemblance  to  a  nun  of 
austere  countenance. 


Othee  Tits. 

After  the  blue-tit  comes  the  coal-tit,  a  lively 
little  imp  in  black  and  white,  olive  and  bun, 
so  marked  a  contrast  to  the  others  that  you 
are  almost  inclined  to  think  him  the  prettiest 
of  the  three.  Most  conspicuous  and  curious 
of  his  markings  is  the  broad  white  streak  on 
the  back  of  his  head,  and  by  this  you  may 
always  distinguish  him  from  the  marsh-tit. 
which  in  some  gardens  takes  precedence  ot 
him  on  the  strength  of  an  extra  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  fighting  measure.  The  marsh-tit  has 
a  plain  unbroken  crown  of  black,  and  to  this 
resemblance  to  the  blackcap  we  owe  most  of 
the  reports  of  that  warbler  remaining  with  us 
for  the  winter.  Very  rarely  a  fifth  tit,  and  the 
nicest  of  them  all,  the  tiny,  tittering,  long- 
tailed  tit,  will  come  to  the  bird-table,  so 
freely  attended  by  his  cousins ;  but  it  is  a  joy 
to  see  him  anywhere  in  the  garden,  looking 
almost  more  like  a  feathered  drumstick  than  a 
bird,  with  his  wee  body  and  long  tail.  Only 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Spey  can  you  reasonably 
hope  to  see  the  (quaint  little  crested  tit,  while 
the  attempt  to  discover  the  willow- tit,  scarcely 
distinguisnable  from  the  marsh -tit,  the 
European  coal-tit,  with  slaty-blue  back  instead 
of  olive  brown,  as  in  our  common  British  kind, 
and  the  white-headed,  long-tailed  tit  may  be 
left  to  experts. 

With  the  great-tit,  the  blue-tit,  the  marsh- 
tit,  and  the  coal  tit,  or  even  with  any  two  or 
three  of  them,  you  will  never  lack  something 
pretty  to  watch  in  the  garden  all  through  the 
dreary  days  of  winter  if  you  only  take  the 
trouble  to  hang  up  something  for  them.  The 
more  it  twiddles,  and  the  nearer  you  hang  it 
to  your  window  the  greater  will  be  your 
amusement ;  and  you  may  as  well  consult  your 
own  desires  in  the  matter,  because  to  the  tits 
it  will  be  a  matter  of  complete  indiff'erence 
where  or  how  it  is  hung.  They  will  find  it 
out  anywhere,  and  come  to  it  without  fear 
or  shyness  all  day  long.  K  K.  R 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE  WARREN    HOUSE,   STANMORE. 

IF  one  may  judge  from  this  season's  display 
of  Japanese  ChrysaDthemums,  made  in 
the  spacious  show-house  in  the  sardens 
here,  growers  and  exhibitors  will  have 
to  look  to  their  laurels  in  the  future. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis  has  thrown  himself  with 
energy  into  Chrysanthemum  culture,  and  in 
consequence  has  surpassed  any  previous  effort  of 
the  kind.  Noble  and  handsome  blooms  of  new 
and  choice  sorts  were  to  be  met  with  on  every  hand, 
and  many  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their  size. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  blooms  were  coarse, 
as  by  a  wise  system  of  bud  selection  the  blooms  had 
developed  in  good  form.  Like  many  other  establish- 
mento,  the  blooms  here  were  giving  evidence  of 
damping,  and  with  such  prodirious  specimens  it  is 
easy  to  undersUnd  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them 
in  such  a  season  as  the  present.  This  is  a  difficulty 
that  will  be  obviated  another  year,  and  then  resulto 
will  probably  speak  for  themselves.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  our  visit  we  were  pleased  to  see  such  fine 
blooms  of  the  new  Henry  Perkins,  a  bloom  of  a 
glowing  crimson  colour,  and  enormous  length  of 
petal.  Grand,  also,  were  the  flowers  of  W.  R. 
Church,  and  grouped  alongside  were  some  of  the 
finest  flowers  of  Miss  Evelvn  Douglas,  than  which 
there  is  no  more  refinea  rosy  mauve  Japanese 
flower.  F.  S.  Vallis,  the  lovely  yellow  of  glorious 
form,  was  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  massive-looking  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Barklay,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  General  Mutton. 
There  were  blooms  that  would  have  outnvalled 
manv  seen  at  the  exhibitions ;  and  of  Australie  and 
its  ctaste  white  sport,  Herrewege,  there  were  phe- 
nomenal  examples.     Exmouth  Crimson,  Godfrey's 


Pride,  Mrs.  J.  L  Thomycroft,  and  Mrs.  Haoj 
Emmerton  was  a  quartet  with  which  any  one  ni^ 
be  proud  of.  Emily  Towers  is  not  so  large  ai  na» 
other  sorts,  yet  it  "is  a  very  refined  flower.  Ot^ 
good  blooms  were  Miss  E.  Pilkiuffton,  Chaiki. 
Davis,  Lilv  Monntford,  Mme.  Paolo  Kadselli,  inj 
Dolly  Glide,  and  theee  were  frequently  in  evidcooL 
We  saw  some  excellent  examples  of  iocantd 
varieties,  Charles  H.  Curtis  and  Baron  Hinck, 
the  former  being  of  wonderful  depth.  lu  all  tbm 
were  some  2,000  plants,  which  included  a  lar|» 
number  of  decorative  Japanese  and  singles,  gnnra 
for  cutting  and  other  uses,  and  the  display  promiaed 
to  contini^e  till  the  turn  of  the  vear.  Entj 
encouragement  in  the  embellishment  of  thennnerott 
glass  houses  is  given  by  the  generous  proprietoc, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bischoffsheiro ;  and  at  this  season  tb 
Chrysanthemum  plays  an  important  part. 


THE  MONKHAMS,   WOODFORD. 
Fob  some  years  past  the  handsome  blooms  of  the 
Japanese    Chrysanthemums  that  have  emanated 
from  these  gardens  have  gained  enviable  notcsiety 
for  Mr.  R.  Kenyon,  the  capable  grower,  sod  froo 
what  we  saw  of  the  display  before  any  flowers  mn 
cut  for  the  shows,  we  doubt   whether  a  bstkr 
lot     were   ever    forthcoming    from    this  sootnl 
In  all,   there  were  about  600  plants,  and  each 
one  is  grown  to  produce  exhibition  blooma.   Od 
the  occasion  of  our  visit  some  hours  were  spent  ia 
inspecting  the  flowers,  which  were  almost  nniahed 
and  ready  for  the  shows.      What  impreeaed  me 
most  of  all  was  the  great  height  of  many  of  tbe 
plants.     In  almost  every  iuRtanoe  it  was  neoemry 
to  mount  steps  to  be  in  a  position  to  fully  appreciete 
the  flowers.     Failures  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  seldom  have  we  seen  such  a  Qoifoni 
lot  of  magnificent  exhibition   Japanese  vanetia 
Mr.  Kenyon  is  fortunate  in  having  so  much  gka 
available  for  housing  his  plants,  for,  in  addition  to 
a  ranee  of  vineries,  a  spacious  glass  strDOtitn» 
specially  built   for  the  Chrysanthemum  displaj, 
affords  ample  room  to  house   the  plants  withoift 
in  the  least  crowding  them.     Damping  has  beeo 
generally  prevalent  during  the  current  seasoo,  hot 
except  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  ihe 
collection  here  has  been  remarkably  free  from  suck 
troubles.     This  may  be  attribateci  largely  to  the 
care  exercised  in  the  watering,  and  also  to  a  capital 
system  of -ventilation.     Mr.  Kenyon  kept  hisplaoti 
on  the  "dry  side"  when  the  blooms  were  well 
developed,  and  to  a  careful  inspection  of  each  riant 
regarding  the  supplies  of  moisture  during  the  later 
period  of  their  development  may  be  attributed  hii 
success  in  avoiding  damping.     ]jn  many  cases  the 
blooms  were  quite  phenomenal  in  size  and  cokxir, 
and  it  is  also  pleasing  to  relate  that  they  v«e 
devoid  of  coarseneM.     It  only  seems  a  year  or  two 
since  the  trio  representing  Viviand  Morel,  Chariei 
Davis,    and   Lady    Hanham — trulv   a  wondeifal 
family  of  plants — were  in  the  zenith  of  their  gloyt 
and  except  for  an  occasional  bloom  of  more  thaa 
ordinary  quality,  not  one  of  them  will  stand  with 
the  more  modem  introductions.     Thus  it  was  that 
these  old  and  tried  sorts  were  eclipsed  by  the 
giants  of  to-day,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that 
the   glorious    trio   just    referred  to  will  w  les 
frequently  heard  of  each  succeeding  season.    Of 
the  more  noteworthy  Japanese  novelties  in  this 
collection  we  must  mention  Bessie  Godfrey,  a  lift 
and  handsome  yellow  of  good  colour ;  Mrs.  Geon> 
Mileham,  ma^ifioent  both  in  colour  and  petal; 
Godfrey's  Pnde,  a  carmine-crimson  of  wondroo 
colour  and  splendid  petal.     Another  good  crimioB 
is  Exmouth  Kival,  and  this  was  a  striking  flow. 
Mr.  Kenyon  had  some  excellent  blooms  of  Ma 
T.  W.  Pockett,  which  plant  should  be  stnick  la^ 
say  January,  and  first  crown  buds  secured.    Thm 
are  less  likely  to  damp  than  those  from  a  aeoood 
crown  bud  selection.     The  specimens  of  F.  8.  Valhi 
were  very  fine.      The  brilliant  crimsoo-acarlet  a 
George  Penford  impressed  one  with  the  valoe  of 
its    handsome    blooms    for    exhibition,  ^^ 
gloriously  rich  yellow  flower  of  Mrs.  Greeoww 
stamps  this  sort  as  unsurpassed  for  the  eanitf 
November  shows.     The  immense  incurved  Japu^ 
blooms  of   Mme.    Paolo    Badaelli  were  finiahieg 
splendidly,  and   no  doubt  would  be  often  «* 
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^ttbseqaently.  Specially  good,  too,  were  numerous 
examples  of  the  deep  and  riohly-ooloured  W.  R. 
Oharch.  This  yariety  was  met  with  in  various 
sUges  of  development,  and  in  beautiful  form.  ^  Of 
Maleking  Hero  there  was  a  goodly  array  of  exhibi- 
tion blooms  of  high  quality  ;  and  of  the  massively- 
built  yellow  blooms  of  J.  R.  Upton  there  were 
nbenomenal  examples  of  oultuial  skill.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  brief  notice  to  do  justice  to  this 
grand  display  of  exhibition  blooms,  su£Qoe  it  to 
4S7  that  the  collection  as  a  whole  was  a  splendid 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  of 
•culture  fol  ;wed  hero.  D.  C. 


THE  PICOTEE,  WHITE  AND 
YELLOW  GROUND. 

(Continued   from  page   380.) 

Another  quite  new  type  produced  at  Hayes  are 
the  varieties  with  broad  crimson  margins.  The 
best  of  these  are  Mazarin,  Othello,  and  Dal- 
keith. Some  of  the  verv  choicest  of  the  most 
recent  date  are  :  Mrs.  Walter  Heriot,  with  rose- 
coloured  margin ;  Acme,  rose-red ;  Mrs.  Fox- 
Pitt  has  laree  flowers,  with  reddish  purple 
margin ;  Aladdin  has  abroad  margin  of  purple; 
Merry  Duchess,  rose  -  red  margin  ;  Astarte, 
medium  edge  of  reddish  purple ;  and  Lady 
Avebury,  a  fine  variety  with  margin  of  light 
red.  These  are  the  latest  introductions,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  twenty-five  of  the 
best  older  varieties ;  all  of  them  are  from  the 
Haves  seed-beds  :  Alcinous,  purple  margin ; 
Aldeboran,  rosy  scarlet;  Amphion,  rose-red ; 
Argosy^  rich  scarlet ;  Borderer,  bright  red ; 
Oaiacci,  rose ;  Childe  Harold,  deep  rose ; 
Daniel  Defoe,  rose-red ;  Empress  Eugenie, 
rose ;  Evelyn,  bright  rose ;  Gertrude,  rose- red  ; 
Olee  Maiden,  clear  rose  ;  Hesperia,  rosy  lilac  ; 
Ladv  Bristol,  deep  red ;  Lady  St  Oswald, 
bright  red ;  Lauzan,  purple ;  Mrs.  Durrant, 
deep  red  ;  Mrs.  Tremayne,  scarlet ;  Mohican, 
way  red ;  Onda,  deep  rose  ;  Pamela,  rosy  lilac  ; 
Professor,  scarlet;  Voltaire,  rose;  Wanderer, 
rosy  red  ;  Pilgrim,  red ;  and  Xerxes,  deep  rose. 
The  colours,  of  course,  describe  the  margins 
only,  and  these  are  of  various  widths, 
narrow,  medium,  and  heavy  included. 

CULTUEE. 

The  culture  of  the  Picotee  does  not 
<iiflfer  materially  from  that  of  the  Car- 
nation. They  are  supposed  by  many 
to  be  tender  plants  which  do  not 
auccecHi  well  in  the  open  garden.  The 
varieties  in  cultivation  l>Bfore  Prince 
of  Orange  came  into  existence  were 
certainly  of  very  poor  constitution, 
but  to  the  progeny  of  that  variety 
and  careful  selection  we  owe  the 
▼igopous  constitutioned  varieties 
named  above.  The  white  ground  varie- 
ties as  a  rule  lack  vigour,  but  all  of 
them  can  be  grown  out  of  doors  in 
the  open  garden,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  most  vigorous  plant§  of 
the  white  ground  Picotees  I  have  ever 
seen  were  grown  in  the  county  of 
Northumberland  in  cottage  gardens. 
They  plant  them  out  early  in  Novem- 
ber. By  that  time  the  layers  are  well 
footed,  and  the  plants  are  established 
before  severe  frosts  set  in.  I  think 
October  the  best  month.  In  my  low- 
jying  garden  of  heavy  clay  I  find  it 
w  best  to  plant  out  in  spring.  For 
spring  planting  we  pot  up  the  laj-ers 
in  small  flower-pots,  and  they  are 
weltered  during  winter  in  garden 
wames.  In  this  position  they  require 
to  be  kept  free  from  green  fly  by 
tunngating  and  also  from  decaying 


leaves.  If  spot  or  rust  appears  on  the  leaves 
it  is  best  to  cut  them  off.  March  is  the  best 
month  to  plant  out.  The  bed  should  be 
well  prepared  by  having  been  well  forked 
over  in  fine  day ;  better  not  to  touch 
it  when  the  surface  is  wet,  and  select  the 
first  fine  weather  when  the  ground  is  fairly 
dr^  to  plant  out.  An  open  position  is  best. 
High  wmds  inflict  less  aamage  than  they  do 
most  other  things.  As  soon  as  dry  weather 
sets  in,  in  May  mulch  the  surface  of  the  beds 
with  decayed  manure.  This  prevents  evapora- 
tion, and  if  June  and  July  are  dry  months  give 
a  good  watering  once  a  week  in  heavy  soil,  and 
twice  if  the  soil  is  sandy.  It  must,  however, 
be  freely  admitted  that  the  finest  Carnation 
blooms  are  obtained  from  plants  grown  in 
pots  and  placed  under  a  glass  shelter  of  some 
kind.  A  greenhouse  is  generally  available  for 
this  purpose.  What  are  greenhouses  usually 
filled  with  in  July?  The  answer  is:  Scarlet 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  soft- wooded 
plants,  whereas  most  of  these  things  do  much 
better  planted  out  of  doors.  Surely  a  houseful 
of  Carnations  is  preferable  to  such  common 
easily-pown  plants.  It  is  a  matter  for  the 
individual  to  decide.    1  prefer  Carnations. 

The  autumn  treatment  of  the  plants  is 
exactly  the  same  as  if  they  were  intended  to 
be  planted  out.  In  March  they  may  be  re- 
potted, and  it  is  easy  to  overpot  them.  About 
twenty- five  years  ago  I  began  using  pots 
74  inches  to  Sj  inches  in  diameter,  and  left 
off  the  use  of  10-inch  and  11-inch,  and  so 
successful  was  I  that  I  beat  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  and  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell  in 
competition.  (Alas  !  we  have  to  use  this  term 
in  reference  to  many  of  the  exhibitors  of  those 
days.  The  late  Mr.  Norman  of  Woolwich 
grew  the  white  ground  Picotee  to  perfection. 
His  blooms  were  unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able). Therefore  use  for  two  layers  a  Ti-inch 
pot,  and  for  two  of  the  stronger  layers  8|r-inch 
pots.  The  potting  soil  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. I  use  one  of  four  parts  good  fibrous 
yellow  loam,  one  of  decayed  stable  manure, 
and  one  of  leaf -mould.    The  best  material  to 


keep  the  compost  open  is  ground  oyster  shells. 
These  may  be  obtained  ready  pounded  or 
ground  up.  See  that  the  soil  is  free  from 
wireworm,  as  one  of  these  pests  may  kill  both 
plants.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  the  plants  in 
trames,  or  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  if 
the  work  is  done  late  in  March.  Sticks  must 
be  placed  to  the  plants  early  in  May  or  even 
late  in  April,  and  m  June  take  them  in  under 
glass  and  fumigate  at  once  to  destroy  thrips. 

J.  Douglas. 


WINTER    WORK, 

SUMMER-HOUSES    OF    SIMPLE 
DESIGN. 

THE  English  climate  is  often  blamed  for 
the  fact  that  in  our  gardens  one  so 
seldom  finds  a  really  comfortable 
summer-house — or,  as  I  should  prefer 
to  call  it,  out-of<loor  sitting-room — 
well-planned,  well-placed,  and  in  daily, 
hourly  use  during  the  warm  monthe.  Putting 
aside  those  stately  mansions  boasiins  immense 
loggias  and  porticoes,  or  elaborate  and  beautiful 
summer-houses  set  in  the  walling  of  ancient 
gardens  (most  of  them  impossible  to  sit  in,  by  the 
way),  and  considering  merely  the  average  gardens 
of  our  average  friends,  what  do  we  find  on  a  summer 
afternoon  ?  Usually  we  come  on  the  family  camping 
in  a  draughty  verandah,  or  round  (not  m)  a  tent 
or  a  Japanese  umbrella,  or  perhaps  huddled  into  an 
angle  of  the  house  for  shade  and  shelter  from  the 
wind.  Occasionally  we  find  a  rustic  structure  of 
odd  shape,  and  sometimes  a  shed -like  building 
used  as  a  storehouse  for  croquet  mallets  and  garden 
chairs,  while  the  people  who  should  be  enjoying 
its  shelter  prefer  to  bivouac  outside.  Clearly  this 
is  the  fault  of  the  summer-house  and  not  of  the 
climate,  for  in  spite  of  all  the  latter's  vagaries,  people 
do  sit  out  in  their  gardens  a  great  dealin  England 
This  being  so,  it  is  odd,  and  very  characteristic  of 
our  national  conservatism,  that  we  have-not  long 
ago  evolved  something  specially  good  in  the  summer- 
house  way.  But  as  we  have  latterly  become  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  delights  which  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  even  our  humblest  gardens,  perhaps 
we  shall  also  wake  up  to  the  possibility  of  im- 
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provement  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  aids  to  their 
full  eDJoyment. 

The  three  most  important  points  to  he  considered 
in  planning;  any  out-of-door  sitting-room  are  shelter 
from  wind  and  sun,  accessibility,  and  size  and 
arrangement.  As  to  the  first,  aspect  is  all-im- 
portant. East,  if  the  situation  is  not  too  much 
exposed,  is  the  best ;  next  best  are  south-east  and 
south.  North  is  bad,  but  west  worst  of  all,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  time  of  day  and  year  when  the 
summer-house  is  most  used  the  sun  will  be  stream- 
ing in  almost  level,  making  an  intolerable  heat  and 
glare.  South  is  not  nearly  such  a  hot  aspect  for  the 
summer,  because  in  the  daytime  the  sun  is  so  high 
as  to  be  easily  excluded  by  a  blind  or  awning,  and 
by  tea-time  it  will  be  gone.  Naturally  the  position 
and  nearness  of  trees  giving  shade  might  greatly 
modify  the  above  considerations  as  to  aspect. 
Wind  is  in  this  country  a  greater  enemy  of  sitting 
out  than  sun,  and  the  summer-house  should  be 
planned  and  placed  so  as  to  afford  as  much  shelter 
from  it  as  possible. 

The  second  point— that  it  should  be  easy  of 
access— is  nearly  as  important  as  the  first,  for  a 
summer-house  that  is  close  at  hand  will  be  twice  as 
much   used  as  the  one  which  cannot  be  reached 


show  a  summer-house  of  the  best  type— that  is,  an 
open-air  sitting-room  forming  part  of  the  general 
plan  and  structure  of  the  dwelling-house.  The 
aspect  of  the  two  arches  is  east,  that  of  the  single 
arch  south.  It  enjoys  a  glorious  view,  only  dimly 
shown  in  the  picture.  The  brick-paved  terrace 
with  its  low  parapet  wall  and  tubs  of  flowers  forms 
an  excellent  overflow-space  when  the  party  is  too 
large  to  find  room  under  the  loggia  itself,  which 
will  hold  about  eight  comfortably  (the  maximum 
of  the  actual  house-party).  The  south  arch  has  a 
stout  roller  blind  of  green  Willesden  canvas  to  act 
as  a  screen  from  wind  or  sun  when  necessary.  The 
loggia  is  comfortably  furnished  with  basket  chairs, 
an  old  Oak  bench  with  cushioned  seat,  Oak  flap- 
tables,  and  serviceable  brown  matting  for  the  paved 
floor.  It  opens  directly  out  of  the  dining-room, 
and  not  its  least  charm  is  that  from  June  to  mid- 
September  one  can  breakfast  there  with  as  much 
ease  and  comfort  as  indoors,  but  with  how  much 
greater  pleasure  and  enjoyment  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say.  On  warm  evenings  coffee  and  dessert  are 
served  there,  and  through  the  long  summer  days  the 
guests  of  the  house  virtually  live  in  it. 

Next  to  this  ideal  summer-house  couics  one  which 
is  most  pleasant  and  not  very  costly  or  elaborate. 


Cheap  ready-made  summer-houses  of  the  riopb 
shed  type  are  to  be  had  of  almost  aov  n»  or 
shape.  For  the  short-lease  tenant  of  small  nrdn 
they  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  iftU  (k 
money  available  for  the  purpose  is  put  into  a  limpU 
wooden  structure  of  the  plainest  descriptioo,  thm 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  an  eyesore  if  ptintad 
a  pleasant  ereyish-green  and  hung  inside  withpliiB 
matting.  1  know  a  small  summer-house  of  tlw 
description  which  cost  under  £5,  and  has  bees  a 
great,  pleasure  to  its  owners  for  over  five  ynn 
already.  J.  C.  C. 
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without  a  journey  over  damp  lawns  or  hot  gravel 
pUhs,  and  meals  will  be  taken  in  it  much  oftener 
if  they  have  not  to  be  carried  far.  Best  of  all 
summer  sitting-rooms  is  one  which  actually  forms 
part  of  the  dwelling-house ;  and  those  who  are 
about  to  build  should  have  no  difficulty  in  planning 
a  delightful  one.  But  it  is  often  possible  to  add  a 
little  shelter  to  an  old  house,  perhaps  in  some 
aneleor  recess  of  the  building,  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Unfortunately,  many  houses  already  possess  that 
most  unsuitable  and  useless  of  appendages  in  this 
climate — a  verandah.  Sometimes  an  end  of  it  can 
be  used,  but  generally  it  is  too  narrow  to  be  more 
than  a  passage,  and  too  high  and  open  to  give 
shelter  from  sun  and  wind,  merely  serving  in  fact  to 
shut  out  light  and  air  from  the  windows  of  the  house. 

The  thira  point  in  considering  a  summer  sitting- 
room— viz.,  its  size — must  be  determined  by  the 
depth  of  purse  and  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
tending owner,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
to  build  it  too  small  is  to  render  it  practically 
useless  ;  10  feet  by  6  feet  is  a  minimum  for  two  or 
three  people  and  a  tea-table,  and  this  will  be  found 
rather  cramping  even  for  that  small  number.  But 
to  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular  and 
to  come  to  the  illustrations.     The  two  photographs 


The  sketch  explains  the  plan  and  arrangement 
better  than  a  written  description  would  do.  The 
projecting  part  with  a  pergola  top  makes  light  and 
airy  what  would  otherwise  be  too  dark  and  closed 
in  if  the  roof  extended  over  the  whole  space,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  an  ordinary  verandah,  such  as 
one  often  sees  between  two  bow  windows,  is  turned, 
by  the  addition  of  this  trellis-roofed  platform, 
from  a  useless  excrescence  into  a  pretty  and 
habitable  out-of-door  sitting-room. 

Then  comes  a  detached  summer-house  of  an 
ordinary  type,  only  rather  more  comfortable  than 
usual.  It  can  be  built  of  almost  any  material. 
This  particular  one  belongs  to  the  **  rustic  "  onler, 
made  of  Larch  tops  sawn  down  and  nailed  to  a  Deal 
framework,  and  it  is  match-boarded  inside.  Not 
a  very  artistic  method,  but  clean  and  durable. 
The  roof  is  thatched  with  Heather,  and  the  floor  is 
of  wood  blocks  set  on  concrete.  The  window  at 
the  back  was  an  afterthought  and  a  ^reat  improve- 
ment, as  it  enabled  people  inside  to  read  or  work  in 
comfort;  and  it  could  be  opened  to  give  extra 
freshness  in  hot  weather.  The  fixed  flap- table  was 
not  a  bad  arrangement  where  economy  of  space  was 
an  object.  This  summer-house  was  put  up  by  a 
small  local  builder,  and  cost  about  £18. 


THE  ^THIONEMAS. 
GENUS  of  low-growing  plants,  con- 
taining  about    fifty    species,  dis- 
tributed   over    the    countries   of 
Europe  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Asia  Minor,  and  extending 
into  Persia.     Europe  claima  nine 
species  onljr,  the  headquarters  of   the  genit 
being  in  Asia  Minor.     Probably  about  a  doM 
species  are  now  i n  cultivation,  althoog^ 
a  few  years  ago  the  number  was  limits 
to  three  or  four  kinds.     Beautiiulaod 
interesting    little    plants    they  we, 
deserving  of  more  extended  favoor, 
several  being  quite  hardy  and  easily 
grown.      They   are    essentially  rod 
plants,  and  generally  found  in  open 
places  in  sunny  mountains.    Though 
some   will   succeed    in    the  ordintry 
border,  their  true  home  is  in  the  rod 
garden.-  Easily  raised  from  seed, ther 
should  be  planted  in  a  sandy  loam  to 
which  a  proportion  of  lime  in  sone 
form  may  be  added  with  advanugt. 
Most  of  the  species  enumerated  below 
are  in  cultivation. 

JH.  armenum  is  a  dwarf  perennial^ 
freely  branching  from  the  base, 4  inches 
to  5  inches  high,  with  short,  linear 
leaves  and  racemes  of  light  roee- 
purple  flowers.  A  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Turkish  Armenia  and 
Capnadocia. 

j£.  cappadocicum,  sometimes  known 
as  JE.  Buxbaumi,  is  a  pretty  annual 
with  erect,  branching  stems  4  inches 
to  6  inches  high,  and  oblong,  glancoos 
leaves.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in  wt 
open  ground  in  March  the  pale  red 
flowers  are  produced  in  May  and 
June.  One  ot  the  oldest  iEthionenu* 
in  cultivation,  it  was  introduced  from 
the  East  in  1823. 
yE,  cordatuniy  syn.  Eunoniia  cordata  is  of 
a  straggling  habit,  chiefly  interesting  for  ite 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  the  only  one  witb 
flowers  of  that  colour  in  the  family.  Native 
of  the  alpine  regions  of  Armenia  and  Syri^ 

^E,  caridi/olium.  syn.  Iberis  jucunda,  i» » 
most  charming  little  perennial,  suitable  for  tne 
dryer  parts  of  the  rock  garden.  Shrabby 
below,  the  stems  clothed  with  linear,  spathulite 
leaves,  attain  a  height  of  6  inches  to  8  inches, 
terminating  in  dense,  rounded  racemes  of  m^ 
lilac  flowers  in  May  and  June.  Na^iye  « 
rocky  mountains  in  the  East,  it  was  oripna".^ 
found  by  Labillardiere  upon  Mount  LeMD«V 
and  afterwards  by  Kotschjr  in  the  Cuicitf 
Taurus.  It  first  flowered  with  Messrs.  ltt»- 
house  in  1871.  . , 

.E.  diastrophis.  —  A  sub-shrubby  pere""*^ 
forming  in  suitable  situations  bush-like  plw? 
9  inches  to  12  inches  high  and  18  inches  w 
diameter.  Very  free  flowering,  it  is  «  b*^ 
plant,  its  large,  round  racemes  of  pale  rosy '^ 
flowers  beinjr  produced  in  abundance  from  Jow 
to  August.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Armentf- 
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£.  gracile  is  found  on  stony  mountains  in 
Qreece  and  Macedonia.  It  grows  only  a  few 
inches  high,  with  narrow,  linear  leaves  and 
crowded  racemes  of  light  purple  flowers. 

£.  grt-oKum  is  a  perennial  with  numerous 
branching  stems  6  inches  to  8  inches  high, 
small  ovate  leaves,  and  light  purple  flowers  in 
March  and  April.  From  tne  calcareous  moun- 
tains of  Greece. 

j£.  grandijlortim,— One  of  the  most  hand- 
some of  ti.e  whole  genus,  this  shrubby  perennial 
forms  a  spreading  bush  1  foot  to  2  teet  high, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  long  racemes  of 
rich  rose-coloured  flowers.  Planted  in  a  sunny 
position  so  that  its  half  procumbent  stems  fall 
over  a  stone  rather  high  up  on  the  rockwork, 
it  produces  a  pleasing  effect,  and  is  well  worth 
a  place  in  any  rock  garden.  This  species  will 
succeed  in  a  border  in  light,  sandv  soil,  but 
shows  to  better  advantage  in  the  former 
position.  Found  on  Mount  Lebanon  and  in 
Persia,  it  was  introduced  in  1879. 

jE.  iberideum,  syn.  Iberis  brachystyla,  differs 
from  all  the  other  species  in  its  compact 
cespitose  habit.  Forming  neat  tufts  of  foliage 
consisting  of  procumbent  stems  from  which 
arise  axillary  oranches  2  inches  to  3  inches 
high,  it  makes  a  pretty  plant  with  its  racemes 
of  fair-hized  white  flowers.  Native  of  the 
alpine  regions  of  Anatolia  and  Cappadocia  it 
has  proved  quite  hardy  in  this  country. 

jE.  pulcheilum. — A  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  somewhat  resembles  coridifolium 
with  narrower  and  longer  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettie>t  and  most  free-flowering  species,  quite 
tardy  in  dry  positions.  Growing  6  inches  to 
8  inches  high,  it  is  slightly  shrubby  at  the  base, 
with  glaucous  foliage  and  numerous  racemes  of 
light  rose- coloured  flowers.  This  species  and 
M,  iherideum  are  also  suitable  for  growing 
in  pans  for  furnishing  the  alpine  house, 
remaining  in  flower  for  a  considerable  time  in 
spring.  Found  on  mountains  in  Turkish 
Armenia,  Kurdistan,  and  Persia.  Under  the 
name  of  M.  persicum  a  form  of  this  species  is 
also  in  cultivation. 

jE.  sajratile.— The  Candy  Mustard  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  having  the  most  extensive 
di8tributi(m  of  any  species  belonging  to  this 
genus,  being  spread  over  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe  from  northern  Spain  to  Montenegro. 
Rock  loving,  this  pretty  annual  grows  about 


6  inches  high, 
bearing  loose 
racemes     of 

?>  u  r  p  1  i  s  h 
lowers  in 
May  and  June. 
It  was  intro- 
duced from 
Spain  in  1820, 
and  was  pro- 
bably the  tirst 
species  of  this  ^ 
genus  brought 
into  cultiva- 
tion. 

jE.  schtzto- 
««m.  —  A  per- 
ennial of 
dwarf  branch- 
i  ng    habit 

4  inches   to 

5  inches  high, 
with  dense 
linear  foliage, 
and  racemes 
of  light  rose- 
coloured 
flowers.  From 
the  Cilician 
Taurus. 

uE.  tkoma- 
stanum,  —  A 
tufted  plant, 
shrubby  at  the 

base,  with  somewhat  fleshy,  elliptical  leaves 
and  purplish  flowers.  Of  limited  distribu- 
tion, it  IS  found  in  the  Val  di  Cogne  above 
Aoste  in  the  Piedmont  Most  of  the  above 
produce  seed  freely,  which  may  be  sown  in 
spring,  and  the  shrubby  kinds  can  be  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings,  which  root  readily. 

W.  Irving. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AS  BORDER 
PLANTS. 
On  the  Sussex  coast  frosts  are  seldom  severe  before 
the  middle  or  end  of  November — six  weeks  later 
than  in  many  inland  localities — and  numbers  of 
cottage  gardens  are  pictures  of  brightness  and 
colour  with  Chr3'8antbemuras  of  all  kinds  just 
now,  when  flowers  out  of  doors  are  especially  wel- 
come.   By  no  means  do  the  owners  of  these  gardens  ,  by  our 


SUMMEBHOUSB   WITH   PERGOLA. 


confine  themselves  to  the  small  and  hardy  Pom- 
pons, though  these  are  popular  with  some,  nor 
even  to  the  robuster  varieties  of  the  Cottage  Pink 
type — ^a  pretty  and  vigorous  kind  which  alway» 
holds  its  own  in  the  open  border  wherever  it  may 
be  found — but  great  bushes  of  Source  d'Or,  Lady 
Selbome,  Margot,  Cullingfordii,  and  other  larger- 
flowered  varieties  of  all  shades  of  pink,  crimson,, 
bronze,  gold,  and  white  are  in  full  flower  now  (the 
16th  inst.),  and  will  probably  last  in  beauty  for 
two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Chrysanthemums  seen^ 
to  be  looked  upon  hereabouts  as  cottagers'  flowers,, 
as  they  are  certainly  not  in  fashion  in  more  pre- 
tentious gardens  for  outdoor  decoration— greatly 
to  their  own  loss.  A  selection  miffht  easily  be- 
made  which  would  give  abundance  of  good  flowers 
from  September  onwards,  outlasting  even  the* 
"Farewell  Summers,"  the  pretty  old  name  giveo 
forebears  to  Michaelmas   Daisies.      The 


SVMMEB-HOUSE  WITH   HEATH EB-THATCHXD  ROOF. 


present,  no  doubt,  has  been  an  exception- 
ally favourable  season  for  Chrysanthemums 
in  the  open,  but  in  this  locality  they  seem  U> 
flower  well  every  year,  with  the  difference 
merely  of  being  out  off  a  little  earlier  or  a> 
little  later  according  to  the  kindliness  of  the- 
season.  In  cottage  gardens,  as  a  rule,  there 
is  no  question  of  any  artificial  protection — 
plants  of  all  kinds  just  take  their  chanoe — 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  where  care  and  cultiva- 
tion have  been  given  during  the  summer  and 
where  withheld.  Sheltered  gardens,  of  course, 
have  the  advantage  over  those  that  are  wind- 
swept, as  many  on  our  south-east  coast  are^ 
but  even  in  exposed  positions  the  narrow 
borders  under  the  walls  of  the  oottaee,  which 
are  often  overshadowed  a  little  by  the  eavee, 
are  made  gay  and  bright  with  these  favourite- 
flowers. 

Twenty  years  ago  people  were  sighing  for 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemums  hardy  enough^ 
for  the  open  border.  At  the  present  date  there 
is  no  lack  of  early  and  midseason  varieties* 
from  which  we  may  make  our  choice.  Even 
in  some  of  the  more  northern  nurseries  many 
of  the  stronger  sorts  have  done  so  well  for 
flowering  out  of  doors  that  some  firms  are- 
making  a  speciality  of  them,  which  is  a  move- 
ment strongly  to  be  encouraged.  Invaluable 
as  Chrysanthemums  are  under  glass  as  pot- 
plants  in  November  and  DecemW,  they  are 
no  less  so  in  the  earlier  autumn  garden,  and 
their  usefulness   and  beauty   for  all   favour- 
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able  looalitiea  can  soarcely  be  over-rated.  There 
is  no  reason  whv  both  ways  of  usinff  them  should 
not  be  adopted  in  the  same  garden  now  that 
the  choice  of  varieties  is  practically  unlimited, 
but  it  must  be  done  with  judgment  We  are 
all  beginning  to  realise  that  there  is  neither 
Ifood  art  nor  good  sense  in  growing  floral  mop- 
sticks,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  late 
expression  of  sound  public  opinion  against  abnor- 
mal bigness  in  flowers  as  well  as  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  receive  the  consideration  it 
•deserves  from  the  growers.  A  tithe  of  the  labour 
and  attention  devoted  to  the  production  of  huge 
Chrysanthemums,  if  it  were  gi^en  to  their  open-air 
<sulture  in  suitable  positions,  would  be  repaid  a 
hundredfold,  for  they  could  not  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  every  true  garden-lover.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  people  nowadays  are  growing  very 
weary  of  Chrysanthemums,  cultivated  as  they  too 
often  are  as  mere  furnishing  for  the  conservatory, 


and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  flowers  so  admir- 
able in  themselves  and  so  pre-eminently  useful 
should  be  brought  into  disrepute.  It  is  the  fatal 
over-production  in  every  sense  of  the  word  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  reaction  which  is  unmistakably 
setting  in  against  one  of  the  most  beautiful  gifts 
of  Nature,  and  for  which  Art  has  also  done  so 
much,  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  both  the  raiser  of 
new  varieties  and  the  gardener  should  be  reminded 
that  art  when  it  becomes  artificial  has  reached  its 
utmost  limit.  K.  L.  D. 


MISTAKES  IN  PLANTING  BULBS    IN 

GRASS. 
Growing  bulbs  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  phases  of  gardening,  and  rightly  so, 
seeing  that  in  no  other  way  can  such  natural  results 
be  obtained.  And  this  especially  applies  to  fine 
country  gardens.     Few  places  exist  in  which  some 
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spot  cannot  be  found  for  bulb  growing  is  gtut 
Added  to  this,  it  may  be  done  at  so  sm&ll  a  ooit 
compared  with  many  forms  of  gardening,  and  wW 
knowledge  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  sorts  pUoted, 
and  given  proper  treatment,  they  go  on  for  ytin, 
in  many  instances  improving  with  age. 

While  this  is  so,  a  very  large  number  of  grovm 
use  no  judgment  at  planting  time.  When  the  tine 
comes  for  mowing  the  grass,  then  they  wish  to  g^ 
rid  of  the  unsightly- foliage,  clearing  it  sw&ykog 
before  it  has  done  its  work.  The  next  year  then 
bulbs  do  not  flower,  and  grass  gardening  is  sifes 
up  as  a  failure.  For  years  I  have  been  studying 
the  question  as  to  the  best  time  for  removiag  tbe 
leafage,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  esrtier 
flowering  bulbs  should  not  be  planted  whsre  the 
grass  must  be  mown  at  the  end  of  April  sod  early 
in  May,  but  to  plant  late-blooming  things  is  nch 
positions  is  unwise. 

Spring  flowers  in  the  grass  are  one  of  the  charot 
of  these  fine  old  grounds ;  and  I  have  beoi 
noticing  what  time  the  grass  may  be  mown, 
and  therefore  the  bulb  foliage  i«moved  as  well 
I  have  found  that  Aconites,  Snowdrops,  and 
Crocuses  are  ripe  enough  by  the  first  week  in 
May.  The  Aconites  may  be  removed  a  week  or 
so  earlier.  Narcissi  vary  very  much,  seeing  they 
bloom  from  early  in  February  till  roidsumiiNt. 
The  common  Lent  Lily  is  the  first  to  blooffl.ani 
I  have  gathered  flowers  the  first  da^  or  two  in  thai 
month.  This  grows  extensively  in  our  groondi 
and  in  the  fields  here. 

Maximus,  Golden  Spur,  and  others  of  thii 
type  ripen  ofif  about  the  third  week  in  May, 
the  double  yellow  also,  and  many  otben 
that  bloom  with  these ;  incomparabUis,  both 
single  and  double  forms,  with  many  of  the  bioolort, 
blooms  a  week  later.  Following  these  are  such  socti 
as  rugilobus,  biflorus,  the  pheasant-eye  types,  tb 
double  Gardenia  being  last,  and  with  us  it  is  ool 
safe  to  remove  its  foliage  till  the  end  of  July.  Of 
course,  if  this  latter  sort  is  growing  in  a  wan 
spot  it  will  be  a  fortnight  earlier  in  bloom,  sad 
foliage  accordingly. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  how  necessary  it  ii 
that  only  the  early-blooming  sorts  be  planted 
within  sight  of  the  dwelling-house,  where  tbe  mm 
must  be  made  tidy  early  in  the  year.  Soilai, 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  and  many  bulbs  thrive  in 
this  way,  and  should  be  planted  according  to  the 
time  of  flowering. 

In  our  garden  we  have  them  in  this  way,  and  cm 
generally  use  the  big  horse  mowing  machioea 
About  the  middle  of  May  sorts  that  bloom  later  an 
growing  in  positions  at  some  distance  from  the 
Abbey,  where  the  tall  grass  is  not  an  eye-sore,  or  in 
positions  under  deciduous  trees,  and  here  the  giia 
does  not  grow  early. 

The  very  latest  sorts  are  grown  where  tbi 
grass  does  not  need  mowing  till  early  in  Joly, 
and  the  double  Gardenia  flowered  are  slao  in 
groups  amongst  shrubs,  &c.,  at  the  edges  of  bedi 
and  borders. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  onr  gsrdea 
are  a  sunny  nook,  where  Narcissi,  Crocases,  and 
Snowdrops  are  grown  in  the  grass,  and  a  bank  of 
Soolopendriums,  with  Snowdrops  amongst  thea. 
Nature  has  mixed  with  them  both  the  commoo 
and  red  Primroses.  When  all  are  in  bloom  the 
sight  is  charming. 

Another  mistake  is  to  plant  these  bulbs  and  to 
mow  around  them.  I  saw  this  tried  in  a  large  garden 
last  spring  with  a  most  unnatural  eflect.  Abost 
two  years  since  a  big  tree  was  blown  down  neir 
the  Abbey  where  some  late- flowering  bulbs  were 
growing.  This  opened  up  space,  neoessitatinf 
mowing  the  grass  a  month  sooner.  I  tried 
leaving  the  foliage,  but  the  result  was  notpleasifll 
I  intend  taking  up  the  bulbs. 

In  many  grounds  there  are  large  decidoosi 
trees  growing  within  sight  of  the  mansion,  w 
spring  the  ground  is  bare,  out  Aconites,  Snowdropt. 
early  Scillas,  &c.,  may  be  srown  there.  I  ^^\ 
garden  in  West  Norfolk  where  they  are  delightfal 
in  this  way. 

We  have  a  large  Lime  tree  here,  under  which  s 

Growing  a  carpet  of  Saxifraga  sranulata  fl-'Pl*  (^ 
ouble  Meadow  Saxifrage),  and  every  spring  it »» 
sheet  of  bloom.     Personally,  I  consider  the  eirly 
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gnn  is  no  detriment  to  appearance  when  not  close 
oDder  the  eye,  and  what  can  be  more  beautiful 
(ban  a  mass  of  DAffiidils,  Tulips,  and  Hyacinths 
waving  in  the  grass.  This  helps  to  hold  them  up 
Many  other  plants  do  quite  as  well  when  in 
groaps,  ftc.,  but  with  most  thin^^fl  of  this  kind 
their  leafage  must  be  allowed  to  remain. 

In  autumn,  again,  spots  may  be  made  gay  by 
fisiog  Cyclamen,  choosing  gocd  positions.  The 
tame  may  be  said  of  autumn-blooming  Crocu8e« 
•(Colchicoms),  which  laat  in  bloom  for  over  two 
months.  Now  (end  of  October)  C.  byzantinum 
is  in  full  bloom.  I  have  some  patphes  where  the 
early  Meadow  Saffron  and  mixed  Narcissi  are 
growing  together  in  a  wild  garden.  When  the 
leafage  of  the  latter  is  ripe  the  grass  is  cut.  ThiH 
£rows  again  in  time  to  support  the  Crocus  blooms. 
Other  thinf^  could  be  named  did  spaoe  permit. 

Forde  Abbey  Oardem,  Chard,  J.  Crook. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    KITTY 
BOURNE. 

Single -FLOWERED  Chrysanthemums  are 
rapidly  increasing  in  favour,  and  rightly  so, 
for  they  are  invaluable  both  as  garden  flowers 
and  also  for  decorative  purposes.  Some  good 
new  varieties  have  been  lately  shown,  and 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Redhill, 
have  been  large  exhibitors.  They  have  done 
much  to  improve  the  single-flowered  Chrysan- 
themums. The  variety  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  Kitty  Bourne,  was  given 
an  award  of  merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  November  10,  when  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Welle.  It  bears  rich  yellow^  showy 
flowers,  and  grows  about  3  feet  high,  the 
flowers  all,  or  nearly  all,  coming  to  the  same 
level.  H.  T. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

ANEMONE  ALPINA  IN  THE  ALPS. 

A  MONO  several  photographs  kindly  sent  to 
/%         QB  recentl]^  by  M.  Correvon  waa  one 

I  \        of  A.    alpina,   which    we    reproduce. 

/  ^  Though  one  of  the  commoQeet  species 
I  \^  in  alpine  districts,  being  found  on 
almost  every  mountain  in  Southern 
Europe,  it  is  by  no  means  so  plentiful  in  gardens  as 
<»ie  would  suppose.  This  may  in  a  measure  be 
toooonted  for  by  its  slow  growth,  its  dislike  to 
being  disturbed,  and  the  probability  of  its  being 
what  we  call  a  short-liveu  plant  It  is  a  variable 
•pedes,  and  has  a  large  and  complicated  synonymy, 
•0  many  botanists  having  named  the  newest 
varieties  and  classed  them  as  species.  The  most 
diatiuct  variety  known  to  us  is  called  Sulphurea. 
The  flowers  in  this  plant  are  pale  lemon  or  sulphur. 
It  makes  a  oharmmg  border  plant,  beautiful  in 
flower,  and  also  in  seed,  the  bunches  of  long 
feathery  tails  being  very  effective  in  autumn.  The 
type  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  in  height,  forming 
long  strong  roots,  which  require  a  deep,  well- 
drained,  rich  soil,  and  a  quantity  of  old  mortar 
mixed  with  it.  The  flowers  are  white,  pale 
purptish  outside,  distinct,  and  showy ;  the  leaves 
of  both  are  deeply  out,  Fern-like,  and  effective 
when  grouped.     It  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

IRIS  STYLOSA  MAGNIFICA. 
Enoush  gardeners  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  Iris  stylosa  is  one  of  the  most  precious  winter- 
blooming  plants  we  possess.  One  of  the  causes  of 
this  tairly  awakening  is  the  fact  that  the  form 
most  pnerally  grown  in  England  is  the  smallest 
and  the  shyest  blooming  one  possible,  of  a  really 
desirable  plant.  For  many  years  I  struggled,  with 
many  others,  to  coax  a  few  stray  blooms  from  big 
masses  of  leafaee  under  a  sunny  wall  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  it  was  not  till  I  saw  the  various 
forms  grown  in  southern  gardens  that  I  realised 
how  greatly  superior,  both  in  quantity  and  size  of 
flower,  were  the  forms  known  as  superba  and 
magnifica.    The  plant  seeds  so  abundantly  that  in  ^ 


THE  ALPINE  WINDFLOWEE  (A.   ALPINA)  IN  THE  ALPS. 


a  seed-bed  there  are  endless  variations  of  size  and 
colour  of  flower  as  well  as  of  size  and  breadth  of  leaf, 
but  none  flowers  so  profusely  as  this  variety,  which 
is  known  to  me  as  magnifica.  The  white  form  of 
Iris  st3iosa  is  best  under  glass  in  England,  and  for 
edging  a  cold  fruit  house  or  corridor  there  could 
be  no  better  plant  for  winter-out  flowers.  This 
plant  is  also  a  true  lime  lover,  and  will  grow  in 
nothing  but  lime  rubbish  if  need  be. 
Nice,  R  H.  Woodall. 


CULTURE    OF    THE    CALOCHORTUS. 

Whoever  has  a  garden  and  has  examined  the 
flowers  of  the  Calochortus  cannot  but  wish  to 
grow  some  of  them.  Their  cultivation  is  very 
easy,  and  requires  no  particular  care.  The  genus 
Calochortus  (Pursh),  including  Cydobothra,  belongs 
to  the  family  of  the  Liliacese,  and  comprises  more 
than  twenty  bulbous  plants,  indigenous  to  America, 
from  the  5irorth  to  Mexico.  The  flowers  are 
disposed  in  bunches  or  in  umbels  ;  they  are  pendent 
or  erect  at  the  end  of  long  peduncles. 

Flowering  takes  place  in  July  and  August,  and 
continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  according 
to  the  species.  In  France  these  plants  are  almost 
unknown,  but  they  can  be  obtained  at  moderate 
prices  from  the  principal  seedsmen. 

The  Calochortus  by  no  means  deserves  the 
reputation  it  has  acquired  of  being  delicate  and 
susceptible  to  cold.  In  their  catalogue  MM.  E.  H. 
Krelage  and  fils  of  Haarlem,  Holland,  thus  speak 
of  it  :— 

'*  These  are  plants  of  easy  culture  and  perfectly 
hardy.  They  are  planted  from  the  beginning  of 
September  to  the  end  of  November  in  the  open  air, 
at  a  depth  of  7  or  8  centimetres,  and  at  the  same 
distance  apart.  The  position  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sun,  preferably  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a 
southern  aspect,  and  well  drained.  A  sandy  soil 
is  best.  A  covering  of  rushes,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  is  indisp»*n8able  during  the  winter.  The 
beauty  of  the  flowers  is  incomparable,  and  the 
variety  and  richness  of  their  colours  seem  illimit- 
able." We  followed  the  advice  of  MM.  Krelage. 
The  selection  which  we  received  last  October  was 
planted  in  the  open  air,  in  a  border  sheltered  by  a 
wall  and  exposed  to  the  east ;  the  soil  was  light 


snd  sandy.  The  bulbs  were  buried  to  a  depth  of 
about  5  centimetres,  and,  with  other  bulbous 
plants,  the  Calochorti,  at  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  were  again  covered  with  a  layer  of  straw 
manure  to  the  depth  of  another  5  centimetres. 
We  obtained  very  beautiful  flowers  during  the 
following  July,  without  having  given  any  care  to 
the  plants  except  a  few  waterings  and  weedines. 
These  plants,  which  are  so  adaptable,  assuredly 
deserve  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  cultivate  the 
Calochortus  is  to  assure  to  one's  self  the  pleasure  of 
having  a  supply  of  elegant  and  brilliantly-ooloured 
flowers,  which,  though  rare,  have  the  great  merit 
of  being  attainable  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
all.  Jules  Rudolph,  in  Retme  fforticole. 


THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

CHOICE   ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

ZONAL  Pelargoniums  were  superbly  shown 
by  Messrs  veitch  and  Son  and  Cannell 
and  Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  ELall 
on  the  24th  ult.  It  was  seen  what  large 
size  and  superb  quality  characterised 
the  flowers,  and  one  was  almost  disposed  to  ask.  Can 
improvement  go  further?  Culture  and  skilful 
treatment  have  done  wonders,  and  in  the  autumn 
months  it  can  be  noticed  that  many  of  thedeeper  tints 
of  colour  take  on  a  greater  intensity  in  the  waning 
days.  Among  the  new  varieties  of  the  present  year 
were  Beauty  of  Kent,  the  centre  bright  crimson,  the 
florets  margined  with  white,  an  effective  com- 
bination, pips  of  fine  form  and  excellent  habit  of 
growth  ;  Duke  of  Connaught,  magenta-scarlet  with 
white  eye,  fine  form  of  pip  and  good  habit ;  and 
Countess  of  Dudley,  orange-scarlet  with  a  distinct 
white  centre,  finely  formed  pips  produced  on 
enormous  trusses,  and  excellent  habit. 

Of  the  older  varieties,  crimson  and  scarlet 
shades  were  represented  by  Princess  of  Wales, 
bright  rosy  cerise ;  Scott-Turner,  pale  crimson 
with  distinct  white  eye,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
winter  flowering  varieties;  The  Mikado,  soft 
cerise,  extra  fine  ;  Hall  C&ine,  brilliant  cherry-red, 
very  fine  pip ;  and  Chaucer,  a  superb  variety,  of  a 
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clear  cerise-Bcarlet  shade,  pipe  very  large  and  of 
fine  form.  Of  salmon  and  blush  shades  two  were 
very  striking,  viz.,  Countess  of  Hopetoun,  bright 
salmon,  margined  with  white ;  and  Lady  Roeooe, 
a  lovely  shade  of  delicate  blush-pink,  both  extra 
fine.  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Barbara  Hope  are  both  very 
pleasing  shades  of  pale  salmon,  the  former 
especially  highly  refinea.  Mary  Seton  belongs  to 
that  section  in  which  the  marginal  colour  is 
of  a  bright  vermilion-scarlet,  the  large  white 
centre  suffused  with  lake,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
winter  bloomers.  Pink  shades  are  very  pleasing, 
and  two  varieties  in  particular  are  among  the  best, 
namely,  Mrs.  Brown-Potter,  clear  bright  pink, 
extra  fine  quality  ;  and  Mrs.  Williams,  clear  rosy- 
pink,  with  more  white  in  the  centre,  large  in  size 
and  of  fine  form. 

There  are  several  white  varieties,  and  the  three 
finest  appear  to  be  Snowstorm,  pure  white,  extra 
fine  quality,  large'  stout  pip,  smooth  and  sub- 
stantial ;  Mary  Beton  and  Snowdrop  both  excellent 
varieties  and  very  free.  The  general  collection 
is  so  very  fine  that  one  might  r^uiily  add  to  the 
varieties  above  named.  R.  Dean. 


RICHARDIA  (CALLA)  ^THIOPICA. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Calla  is  well  known,  so  I  need 
not  refer  to  it.  We  see  various  ways  of  growing  this 
plant,  some  giving  a  greater  amount  of  success  than 
others.  The  treatment  it  undergoes  here  very 
successfully  will  seem  to  some  readers  to  be  rather 
neglectful  in  the  way  of  potting.  Three  years  ago 
this  autumn,  plants  arising  from  three  rhizomes  were 
potted  into  10-inch  pots,  and  have  not  been  disturbed 
up  to  the  present.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
period,  I  am  told,  they  have  constantly  been 
throwing  up  spathes,  and  at  the  present  time  two  or 
three  can  be  seen  in  each  pot. 

Water  and  manure  are  liberally  used  at  all  times, 
never  allowing  the  plants  to  become  dry,  but 
keeping  them  constantly  in  a  growing  state.  This 
treatment  does  not  tend  to  weaken  their  constitution 
in  the  least,  as  the  flowers  which  are  being  borne 
now  are  unusually  fine. 

Buxied  Park  Gardens,  F.  B.  F. 


miniature  fairy  lamps  or  diminutive  Chinese  lan- 
terns as  seen  amid  their  own  soft  green  leaves 
or  as  tastefully  arranged  with  other  suitable 
foliage.  A  bed  on  the  grass  with  Phypalis  Fran- 
chetti  in  the  centre,  and  a  belt  or  circle  of  P. 
Alkekengi  around  the  outside,  makes  a  very  fine 
feature  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Both  sorts  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and,  when  once  well  established, 
all  the  attention  necessary  is  to  keep  the  beds  free 
from  weeds  and  give  a  rich  top-dressing  over  their 
roots  every  autumn.  Now  is  the  b^t  time  to 
plant,  and  if  carefully  done  a  good  display  may  be 
looked  forward  to  the  following  autumn. 

BOBDEB  AUBICULAS. 

Where  the  soil  is  light  autumn  is  the  best  time 
for  transplanting  Auriculas.  It  often  happens  that 
plants  remain  for  many  years  in  the  same  place 
and  become  large  clumps,  with  their  stems  much 
exposed.  Where  these  received  a  liberal  top- 
dressing  of  old  pot  soil  in  the  spring,  they  will 
now  be  ready  for  cutting  hard  back,  and  every 
portion  with  new  roots  attached  may  be  dibbled 
in  to  form  clumps  of  some  five  or  more.  Thus 
large  patches  are  soon  formed  that  remain  good  for 
two  or  three  years.  Auriculas  do  well  generally  in 
ordinary  soil,  yet,  where  it  is  stiff,  a  good  admix- 
ture of  sand  or  grit  is  helpful,  and  some  well- 
decayed  manure  is  so  in  all  cases.  In  planting  it 
is  well  to  fix  the  soil  about  the  youns  plants  firmly  ; 
they  are  very  hardy,  and  will  stand  with  impunity 
the  most  severe  winters.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashwellihorpt  Oardens,  Norwich, 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 
The  Montult  ob  China  Roses. 

BEFORE  the  planting  season  is  too  far 
advanced  I  must  say  something  in 
favour  of  these  old  favourites  of  days 
^one  by,  for  while  many  of  our  Hybrid 
Perpetnals  have  failed  us  this  season, 
this  level v  race  has  proved  quite  a 
garden  in  itself,  and  the  only  really  perpetual 
Roses  we  have.  There  is  hardly  a  month  in  which 
they  have  not  flowers  or  buds,  and  their  shining 
evergreen  leaves  are  so  cheerful  in  dull  wintry 
days.  The  pink  Monthly  Rose  is  the  one  bcMSt 
known,  never  failing  to  give  the  earliest  and  latest 
bunch  of  Rose  buds,  but  besides  this  well-known 
favourite  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  vivid 
hue — crimson,  carmine,  and  rose — and  some  of 
them  this  season  have  a  blue  lustre  in  their  leaves, 
which  is  very  charming,  even  if  they  never  pro- 
duced a  single  blossom.  These  Roses  have  not 
only  a  constant  succession  of  bloom  to  recommend 
them,  but  they  possess  a  power  of  endurance  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  hybrid  varieties.  This  fact 
is  proved  by  their  being  found  still  healthy  in 
gardens  after  having  been  planted  fully  forty  or 
fifty  years.  These  Roses  do  not  require  the  gross 
feeding  as  many  others,  and  are  therefore  most 
useful  for  making  permanent  beds,  among  which 
spring  bulbs  can  be  planted  with  great  success. 

The  Wintbb  Chebbt. 
This  should  be  more  grown  for  winter  decoration 
than  it  is.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
new  introductions  from  Japan,  however,  isPhysalis 
Franchetti,  which  has  fruits  as  large  as  duck's  eggs 
and  of  a  charming  shade  of  red  or  orange- vermilion. 
When  seen  in  the  sunlight  or  by  lamplight  the 
inflated  calyces  are  very  brilliant,  and  look  like 


the  half-swollen  fruit,  and  tie  the  shoots  togetW 

in  bundles.     Have  protecting  material  retdy,bQt 

do  not  apply  it  during  continuance  of  mildw«aUtt. 

Madrtsfiild  CouH,  W.  Ceump.  ' 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Habdy  Fbdits. 
The  soil  is  now  sufficiently  dry  for  the  first  time 
this  autumn  to  do  all  the  root  lifting  required  by 
garden  trees,  the  object  being  to  keep  all  the  best 
and  most  fruit-givinff  roots  near  to  the  surface, 
within  easy  reach  of  solar  warmth,  which  alone 
ripens  the  wood  and  consequently  develops  the 
perfect  organs  of  the  flowers  within  the  swelling 
buds.  We  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  lift  annu- 
ally the  extremities  of  the  roots  on  all  our  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Apricots  growing  on  walls,  giving 
a  few  barrowloads  of  fresh  loam,  old  mortar,  and 
bone-dust,  doing  the  work  when  the  soil  is  in  a  friable 
and  rather  drv  condition,  taking  care  to  make  the 
borders  very  nrm  again  when  completed.  Get  all 
pruning  and  nailing  pushed  forward  during  the 
prevalence  of  mild  weather,  as,  independently  of 
the  fact  that  the  men  can  do  more  work,  the  ground 
will  be  clear  of  refuse  for  the  reception  of  manure 
when  suitable  weather  for  wheeling  sets  in.  Now 
is  the  time  to  unnail  all  the  Cherries  preparatory 
to  pruning  and  washing  with  a  strong  solution  of 
Gisfaurst  (Ssni pound  or  any  other  insecticide  most 
in  favour.  When  dry  tie  the  shoots  together  in 
small  bundles,  secure  Ihem  to  stakes,  and  wash  the 
walls  if  old  and  full  of  nail  -  holes,  with  stronff 
brine,  lime  water,  or  the  composition  recommended 
in  a  recent  article  upon  hardy  fruits.  Where 
labour  is  equal  to  the  demand  the  same  treatment 
applies  to  i^lums.  Apricots,  and  in  some  cases  to 
Pears,  but  where  the  latter  are  quite  free  from 
scale  they  may  be  nailed  in  without  delay.    When 

Pbumino  Old  Tbees 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  out  the  spurs  and  to  scrape 
the  Moss  and  Lichen  off  the  branches  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  letting  in  warmth  and  air  to  the 
fullest  extent,  and  increasing  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  Trees  on  the  Quince  stock  soon  become 
one  mass  of  spurs,  and  unless  annual  attention  is 
paid  to  this  operation  the  fruits  on  many  of  the 
sorts  become  small  and  gritty.  The  root  run  being 
limited,  mulching  with  good  rotten  manure  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit ; 
but  as  this  annual  dressing  would  soon  raise  the 
borders  inconveniently  high,  the  difficulty  may 
he  got  over  by  casting  the  whole  mulching  over  the 
border  to  be  forked  in  for  vegetable  crops  and 
by  replacing  it  with  fresh  from  the  frame  greund. 
If  it  is  the  practice  to  uunail  the  trees  every 
winter  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Get 
Raspberries  staked  and  tied  ready  for  mulching, 
but  defer  cutting  off  the  tops  until  the  buds 
begin  to  swell  in  the  spring.     Untie  Figs,  rub  off 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

HOBSE-BADISH. 

DuBiNG  spells  of  open  weather  those  rooU  tint 
have  been  longest  planted  should  be  lifted,  ud 
after  trimming  off  all  side  roots  they  may  be  bedded 
thickly  in  a  spare  piece  of  ground  in  the  opeo  for 
use  as  required.  Some  rough  litter  ebonki  be 
placed  over  them  when  frosts  prevail,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  readily  got  at  when  the  ground  is  fnaea 
hard  Thick  tender  sticks  may  easily  be  grovn  , 
in  one  or  at  the  moat  two  seasons,  whereas  tixM  , 
that  are  longer  coming  to  a  useable  size  become  hud  i 
and  strong  flavoured.  The  ground  intended  far 
growing  this  crop  must  be  trenched  and  plenty  of 
rich  manure  and  burnt  garden  refuse  incorpoctud 
with  it;  the  thongs  or  thick  side  roots  make  the 
best  sets.  These  should  be  broken  off  at  lif^ 
time  about  8  inches  in  length,  and  bedded  thickly 
upright  in  trenches  for  the  winter,  covering  with 
3  inches  of  soil.  The  thickest  end  must  be  oppcr- 
most,  as  the  future  crown  will  here  be  formed. 
They  may  be  planted  in  the  prepared  groond  ia 
March,  and  will  make  good-sized  sticks  the  foUov- 
ing  winter. 

The  Root  Stobe. 
Frequent  attention  will  be  necessary  in  looking 
over  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Beet,  Turnips,  Onions,  and 
the  like  on  wet  days.  Those  showing  the  lean 
signs  of  decay  or  ciisease  must  be  removed  sod 
destroyed  or  they  will  contaminate  others.  Tlie 
insides  of  the  wall  should  be  lined  with  a  good 
thickness  of  clean  straw  to  keep  back  frost,  a  good 
covering  of  similar  material  should  also  be  kept  as 
the  top  of  the  stack  of  roots. 

Eably  Fobced  Potatoes. 
A  few  tubers  of  Sharpens  Victor  or  Ashleaf  uf    { 
be    put  into   a  vinery   that  is  being  surted  for    ' 
the   production  of  a  few  dishes    of   extra  earlj 
Potatoes.     Place  a  layer  of  rough  leaf -soil  in  tht 
bottom  of  a  shallow  box  and  stand  the  tubers  nearly 
upright  thereon,  with  the  strongest  sprout  at  the 
top ;  all  others  should  be  rubbml  off.    The  gentk 
warmth  ard  light  syringings  maintained  for  the 
vines  will  cause  the  iPotatoes  to  start  into  grovtb, 
and  when  the  white  roots  permeate  the  leaf-soil 
they  may  be  carefully  taken  out  and  potted  ap, 
three  in  a  10-inch  pot  of  rich,   warm  soil  aiiti 
grown  on  in  the  same  structure. 

FoBCiKO  Hehbs. 

Tarragon,  Mint,  and  Chervil  are  generally  in 
request  during  the  winter,  and  a  regular  supply  of 
green  shoots  should  be  kept  up ;  small  pieoes  of 
the  roots  of  the  two  first-named  will  give  bettff 
results  for  forcing  than  whole  dumps.  They  mj 
be  taken  off  with  a  knife  and  inserted  as  rootad 
cuttings  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light,  sandy  soil  and 
placed  in  a  forcing-house.  When  the  young  ahooti 
are  well  through  the  soil  another  batch  shoold  bo 
put  in  to  maintain  the  supply.  Chervil  that  w 
raised  from  seed  sown  late  in  summer  may  bo 
carefully  lifted  and  transplanted  in  boxea,  aod 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  for  picking  when  the  pUoU 
in  the  open  are  frozen  or  covered  with  snow. 

SUmeleigh  Abbey  Gardens,  H.  T.  Mastik. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
The  gardener's  duties  will  now  comprise  a  gsosnl 
survey  of  his  department,  and  he  must  eoD?ioce 
himself,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  that  he  btf 
made  provision  for  all  reasonable  emeigencieB,  aod 
that  the  appliances  and  apparatus  for  the  indoor 
garden  are  in  good  sound  trim  for  the  oominS 
winter.  Boilers  and  pipes  should  be  looked  of^tf 
as  closely  as  it  is  possible  to  do  when  sorroaoded 
with  brickwork,  as  they  generally  are,  and  «» 
that  no  leaky  joints  are  overlooked ;  all  valvv 
must  be  examined  and  put  in  free  working  older 
and  properly  packed.     The 

Cold  Watbb  Suppues,  , 

as  there  are  generally  two,  must  be  tested  aw 
placed  in  good  working  order ;   pumps  and  oat  w 
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door  taps  shonld  be  protected  in  such  a  way  as 
will  enabie  them  to  defy  an  ordioary  froet ;  all 
glaas  stnxcturea  should  be  carefully  gone  over,  and 
OTery  bit  of  broken  glass  repaired.  See  that  the 
spouting  on  the  eaves  of  the  houses  and  also  the 
•taok-pipes  are  perfectly  clear,  so  that  no  obstruc- 
tion can  occur  during  frosty  weather.  A  sufficient 
■apply  of  covenng  and  protecting  material  should 
be  in  readiness  and  quite  dry,  as  this  condition 
makefl  all  the  difference  in  its  efficiency  for  the 
protection  of  cold  pits  and  frames,  without  which 
these  very  useful  structures  lose  so  much  of  their 
usefulness.  Plant  stoves  and  other  houses  where 
high  temperatures  are  necessary  should  be  provided 
irith  Frigi  Domo  coverings  or  blinds,  and  thus 
»Toid  all  undue  radiation  of  heat  In  the  fixing  of 
these  the  roller  should  always  be  placed  at  the  top 
close  to  the  ridge  of  the  house,  so  that  the  coverings 
are  drawn — not  rolled  up— and  in  this  way  making 
it  much  easier  to  keep  the  coverings  clear  of  snow 
and  dry,  so  that  they  are  more  perfect  conservers 
of  heat.  This  provision  is  sound  economy,  and 
"will  generally  save  more  than  its  sost  in  one  year. 
Also  attend  to  having  a  Kood  supply  of  Ihedifierent 
kinds  of  soil,  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  peat,  also  sand 
and  charcoal  stored  in  sheds  where  it  can  be  kept 
dry,  and  to  a  large  extent  free  from  frost  and  in 
condition  for  use  at  any  time.     A  good  stock  of 

Wood  Stakes 
of  various  sizes  and  lengths  should  be  in  stock,  the 
pointing  and  painting  of  which  should  be  reserved 
lor  bad  weather.  As  far  aR  possible  keep  all  empty 
pots  stored  under  cover,  where  from  time  to  time 
they  can  be  washed  and  be  ready  for  future  use. 
These  and  other  matters  which  will  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  gardener  should  be  put  in  order  before 
the  period  for  bad  weather  is  quite  upon  us. 
Wendover,  J.  Jaques. 


duous.  It  has,  however,  been  hybridised  with 
one  of  the  evergreen  species,  and  the  result  was 
E.  exoniensis.  This  hybrid  is  quite  evergreen, 
and  has,  fortanately,  inherited  some  of  the 
hardiness  of  E.  philippiana ;  it  is,  so  far  as  1 
know,  the  hardiest  of  the  evergreen  sorts.  In 
the  Liondon  district  it  is  only  the  very  severest 
winters  that  affect  it.  It  is  a  shrub  of  free, 
graceful  growth,  its  abundant  foliage  being  of 
a  deep  and  glossy  green.  The  flowers  are  in 
terminal  spikes,  and  are  white.  Commencing  to 
appear  in  Julj%  they  keep  on  till  the  frosts  come, 
and  in  mid-November  one  might  have  cut  a 
bouquet  from  the  bushes.  W.  J.  Bean. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor  m  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents.) 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


ERINACEA  PUNGENS. 

A  MONG   the  many   plants    in    Canon 

J\         Ellacombe's  garden  at  Bitton,  near 

/  %        Bristol,  that  lead  to  the  breaking 

/     %      of  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  his 

JL        1l    visitors,  is  a  charming  specimen  of 

this  rare  and  beautiful  shrub.    It 

is  a  leguminous  plant,  allied  to  the 

Broom    and    Furze,  but   with  blue 

flowers.     Blue   is    not   common   in 

the  flowers  of  our  hardy  trees  and 

shrubs,  and  among  the  woody  legumes 

it  is  very  rare.    This  Erinacea  is  a 

frticularly  spiny  low  shrub,  which, 
have  read,  grows  so  thickly  on 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Spain 
that  horses  can  scarcely  make  their 
wajr  through  it.  It  is  curious  that 
it  IS  so  little  known  in  this  country, 
for  in  the  south  at  least  it  is  hardy. 
To  make  it  flower  it  should  have  the 
sunniest  position  that  is  available. 
During  tne  series  of  hot  seasons 
previous  to  1902  it  bloomed  very 
charmingly.  It  is  not  easy  to  pro- 
pagate, as  it  produces  seeds  sparingly. 
Canon  Ellacombe,  however,  has 
managed  lo  increase  it  by  layering. 


OVERGROWN    FLOWERS,    FRUITS, 

AND    VEGETABLES. 

[To  THB  Editob  of  *'Thb  Gabdbn."] 

SIR, — The  question  touched  upon  in  the 
lecture  on  this  subject  given  recently 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  that  judges 
at  shows  have  to  contend  wiih.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  in  many  instances 
the  exhibits  gaining  the  highest  awards  are  pro- 
portionately larger  than  we  should  like  for  our 
own  table.  Yet,  taking  the  matter  as  it  stands, 
we  must  recognise  the  fact  that  the  prizes  are 
offered  for  the  best  results  of  cultural  skill. 
Provided  that  the  examples  shown  are  perfectly 
uniform  and  otherwise  of  the  best  possible  quality 
size  must  count,  otherwise  we  should  do  away 
with  cultural  skill.  In  the  matter  of  vegetables 
there  is  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Take  Potatoes 
for  an  example.  If  the  prizes  were  offered  for  the 
best  twelve  tubers  (or  more  or  less),  these  to  be 
confined  to  a  given  weight,  the  matter  would  be 
easy.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  treat  other 
vegetables  in  the  same  way,  but  this  would  be  a 
great  revolution  of  all  previous  considerations  in 
respect  to  the  merits  of  vegetables  on  show,  for 
while  it  is  now  almost  universally  conceded  that 
rough  or  coarse  samples  do  not  count  for  much, 


size,  with  good  quality  oombined,  must  take  the 
lead.  It  is  just  tne  same  in  judging  flowers.  We 
have  come  to  the  time  when  size  alone  does  not 
count,  though  I  am  afraid  some  judges  still  give 
too  many  points  to  size.  Yet  perfect  but  smaller 
flowers  and  of  good  colours  stand  a  great  deal 
better  chance  than  formerly. 

A  judge  of  some  authority  remarked,  in  giving 
a  lecture  lately,  that  size  should  not  be  the  sole 
object  of  an  exhibitor,  but  perfect  form  and  good 
finish  should  be  studied.  There  may  be  some  who 
remember  the  time  when  the  Pelargonium  Society 
flourished.  Such  men  as  Shirley  Hibberd  could 
see  no  beauty  in  a  flower  that  was  not  perfect  in 
outline  and  in  markings,  no  matter  how  pretty 
the  colour  or  how  freely  the  flowers  were  pro- 
duced, and,  while  I  admired  such  perfect  flowers, 
I  must  say  that  a  profusion  of  bright  bloom  on  a 
well-grown  plant  is  more  effective.  The  question 
of  quality  versus  size  is  a  complex  one,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  many  difficulties  in  settling  the 
various  points.  We  can  confine  plants  to  certain 
sized  pots,  and  vegetables  to  a  certain  weight,  but 
how  is  the  latter  to  work  with  regard  to  cultural 
skill?  And  the  same  question  may  be  asked  in 
regard  to  size  of  flowerd.  Is  there  anyone  who 
would  say  that,  provided  colour  and  finish  were 
equal,  the  largest  bloom  of  any  Chrysanthemum 
should  not  take  first  honours,  or  even  with 
Begonias,  Roses,  or  Carnations?  Size  must  count 
as  long  as  we  hold  exhibitions  or  invite  compe- 
tition in  cultural  skill.  A.  Hemslby. 

P.S. — Is  it  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
competitions  at  cattle  shows  ?  Many  of  the  beasts 
gaining  honours  are  much  fatter  than  one  would 
like  for  ordinary  consumption. 


[To  THB  Editor  of  "Thb  Garden."] 
Sir, — There  are  few  of  the  commoner  vegetables  to 
which  the  question  of  size  versus  quality  more 
closely  applies  than  Cabbages.  Not  so  many  years 
ago  everyone  grew  large  ones,  seeming  to  think 
that  the  highest  merit  was  found  in  big,  hard, 
white  heads.  But  while  these  large  ones,  even 
with  the  best  of  cooking,  always  show  hard 
texture,  thbir  undue  size  greatly  militates  against 
cooking,  and  what  natural  flavour  Cabbages  may 
possess  is  largely  dissipated  when  the  heads  are  cut 
up  into  several  portions  to  enable  them  to  be 
cooked.  We  are  wiser  now  because  the  introduc- 
tion of  small,  sweet,   tender  heads  that  can  be 


ESCALLONIA  EXONIENSIS. 
For  most  of  those  whose  gardens  are 
situated  in. cold  or  northern  localities 
the  evergreen  species  of  Escal  Ionia 
are  of  little  use,  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  devote  wall  space  to 
them.  There  are  few  things  that 
make  one  envy  the  Cornwall  gar- 
deners more  than  their  magnificent 
specimens— even  hedges — of  Escal- 
lonia.  The  hardiest  of  all  the  species 
8  E.  philippiana,  but  that  is  deci- 
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cooked  with  ease  and  quiokly  has  tanght  us  that 
these  varieties  are  far  Mtter  to  grow  than  are  the 
large  ones.  We  can  erow  three  or  four  sweet, 
small  heads  where  ooe  l>ig  one  needed  the  room. 
Being  quiok  of  growth  they  come  to  maturity  all 
the  sooner  and  are  all  the  more  tender  and  better 
flavoured,  hence  here  size  and  quality  are 
antagonistic.  Even  from  the  cultural  point  of 
view  small  Cabbages  are  more  profitable  to  grow 
than  large  ones.  A.  D. 


[To  THB  Editor  of  <<Thk  Garden.'*] 

Sib, — With  the  lecture  siven  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the  remarks 
made  in  the  issue  of  The  Garden  for  the 
14th  ult.  I  am  in  full  agreement,  as  I  think  most 
people  will  be  who  believe  that  the  first  considera- 
tion of  a  cultivator  should  be  quality  and  not  size. 
But  if  there  ib  need  of  reform,  there  must  also  be 
a  reason  why  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
exists,  and  in  the  case  of  vegetables  I  think  the 
cause  may  be  found  in  exhibitions.  No  man 
purposely  sets  out  to  produce  a  huge  vegetable  for 
his  own  table  or  that  of  his  employer,  but  he 
grows  the  big  things  for  show.  Why  ?  There  can 
only  one  answer — to  please  the  judges.  Now  if 
that  cultivator  and  exhibitor  knew  perfectly  well 
that  his  large  vegetables  would  be  passed  over  in 
favour  of  others  of  ordinary  table  size,  is  it  likely 
that  he  would  show  them  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  but  so 
long  as  size  is  encouraged  on  the  show- board 
unduly  large  vegetables  will  be  grown  and 
exhibited. 

I  believe  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  checkine  this 
tendency  and  setting  up  some  kind  of  standard  that 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  judsing  rules 
were  formulated.  If  these  rules  are  read  at  all  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  not  adopted  in  many  cases, 
or  there  would  be  fewer  first  prize  cards  found 
restinf^  on  coarse  and  overgrown  vegetables.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  muddle  the  man  who  occupies 
the  most  unsatisfactory  position  is  the  exhibitor, 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do.  He  has  no 
idea  whether  the  judges  will  favour  large  or 
medium-sized  specimens,  and  if  he  stages  for  size 
he  may  have  the  doubtful  satisfaction  of  leamine 
that  if  he  had  exhibited  the  smaller  produce  he  left 
at  home  he  would  have  won,  and  the  same  the 
other  wav  about.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  exhibitor's  object  is  to  win  prizes,  and  it  is 
only  natural  of  him  to  stage  the  kind  of  produce 
most  likely  to  effect  the  purpose.  My  contention 
is  that  we  want  reformation  amongst  judges  even 
more  than  amongst  srowers  of  vegetables,  and  if 
produce  were  judged  in  every  case  by  the  same 
standard,  which,  of  course,  should  favour  quality 
in  preference  to  size,  the  necessity  of  preaching 
crusades  against  overgrown  vegetables  would  soon 
be  done  away  with. 

But,  unfortunately,  size  is  positively  encouraged 
at  a  large  number  of  shows.  Only  recently  I 
visited  one  of  the  largest  autumn  shows  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  in  looking  over  the  vege- 
tables I  noticed  that  in  almost  every  case  the  prizes 
were  given  to  the  biggest,  and  examples  that  any 
sane  person  would  pick  out  at  once  for  his  own 
consumption  were  entirely  looked  over.  What 
effect  will  this  have?  Next  year  the  exhibitors 
will  probably  attempt  to  show  the  biggest  vege- 
tables they  can  produce,  and  if  they  do  I  fail  to 
see  how  anyone  can  blame  them.  It  may  happen, 
however,  that  the  judges  at  this  particular  show 
will  be  changed  next  year  in  favour  of  others  who 
do  not  consider  size  a  first  oonsideration.  If  so 
the  exhibitors  of  large  vegetables  will  find  them- 
selves out  of  it,  and  I  will  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
the  state  of  uncertainty  they  will  be  in  as  to  the 
class  of  produce  to  show  in  the  future. 

After  all  has  been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
play  to  win  and  we  show  to  win,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  staging  huge  vegetables  rests  more  with 
judges  than  with  growers.  Let  a  code  of  judging 
rules,  say,  that  of  the  Ployal  Horticultural  Society, 
be  adopted  and  strictly  enforced  by  every  society 
instead  of  leaving  it  as  a  matter  of  personal  opinion 
on  the  part  of  judges,  and  there  would  soon  be  less 
need  to  talk  and  write  about  overgrown  vegetables 
at  shows.  G.  &.  H. 


[We  are  very  pleased  to  print  these  remarks* 
and  hope  the  judges  at  our  shows  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  question  also.  We  want 
the  subject  thoroughly  discussed,  and  while  judges 
disasree  as  to  what  constitutes  merit  in  an 
exhioit,  the  exhibitor  is  placed  at  an  unfair  dis- 
advantage. All  judges  should  think  alike,  and  it 
is  with  the  hope  of  creating  something  like  an 
uniform  opinion  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  issued  the  invaluable  rules  for  judging. 
The  opinion  of  the  leading  judges  of  to-day  is  that 
over-development  is  an  evil,  and  this  opinion 
should  govern  those  who  award  prizes  at  the 
hundreds  of  small  country  shows  where  the  judges 
are  not  men  of  the  greatest  experience  in  this 
particular  duty.— Ed.] 

NOTES   ABOUT   FRUIT   SHOWS. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

Sir,— Few  persons  will  deny  that  good  follows  the 
holding  of  fruit  shows.  For  instance,  the  public 
are  thus  brought  to  take  an  active  interest,  that 
often  becomes  profitable,  in  an  important  national 
industry.  There  is  no  doubt  that  fruit  shows 
incite  many  to  plant  fruit  trees  that  otherwise 
would  not  do  so,  and  yet  they  are  certainly  the 
wrong  places  for  the  inexperienced  intending 
planter  to  ^o  to  with  the  intention  of  making  a  selec- 
tion of  varieties.  When  he  does  this  he,  naturally 
enough,  is  captivated  by  the  beautiful  appearance 
of  some  of  the  inferior  fruits,  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  with  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes.  He 
takes  their  names,  orders  and  plants  them,  and 
later  finds  that  the  handsome  fruits  that  aroused 
his  enthusiasm  have  deceived  him.  The  better 
way  for  the  would-be  fruit  grower  to  act  in  this 
matter  is  to  consult  a  reliable  nurseryman  (not  his 
catalogue),  to  explain  the  purpose  for  which  fruit 
is  wanted,  and  leave  the  selection  of  varieties  in 
his  hands. 

The  selection  of  varieties  of  a  good  number  of 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  is,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult, 
and  also  one  of  the  most  important,  items  con- 
nected with  form  ins  a  fruit  plantation ;  and  I 
wonder  how  many  of  us  who  ought  to  know  some- 
thing of  this  matter  have  planted  trees  of  this 
description  at  all  extensively,  and  ultimately  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  endea- 
vours. *  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  things  that  a  fruit 
show  does  is  to  encourage  the  planting  of  trees  and 
the  taking  of  an  interest  in  their  culture  by 
cottagers.  The  schedule  of  the  Herefordshire 
Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  Society,  for  instance, 
provides  six  classes  for  Apples  for  bond  fide 
cottagers,  one  of  which  is  for  a  collection  of  six 
varieties,  while  another  is  for  the  best  packed  for 
market,  box,  barrel,  or  hamper  of  this  fruit,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  see,  even  in  this  favourable 
Apple-growing  district,  the  quantity  of  fruit  and 
excellent  quality  of  choice  varieties  that  are  staged 
in  these  classes.  As  an  example  of  the  zeal  of 
some  of  those  belonging  to  this  class  of  exhibitor, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  the  Apple  Charles 
Ross  was  first  distributed  one  of  them  asked  if  I 
could  oblige  him  with  buds  of  it,  and  remarked 
that  he  raised  his  young  trees  either  by  budding  or 
grafting,  and  was  desirous  of  securing  any  really 
good  sort,  as  he  understood  Charles  Roes  to  be. 

Whatever  advantages,  however,  shows  may  have, 
they  cannot  be  carried  on  without  means,  and,  in 
order  to  command  this,  they  must  in  an  ordinary 
way  be  made  to  attract  many  visitors.  Now  a 
very  great  many  people  know  comparatively  little 
about  an  Apple  or  other  fruit,  and  care  as  little, 
further  than  how  it  tastes,  either  in  a  raw  or 
cooked  state ;  and  a  series  of  tables  burdened  with 
them  formally  arranffed  on  plates  in  the  ordinary 
manner  is,  instead  of  being,  as  to  some,  interesting 
and  instructive  to  them,  a  monotonous  spectacle, 
requirinfl^  something  to  be  added  to  make  it  attrac- 
tive. Without  recourse  to  musical  entertainments, 
and  things  of  the  kind,  which  the  officials  of  some 
Rhows  cannot  for  obvious  reasons  indulge  in,  much 
might  be,  and  is  in  some  instances  done,  to  make 
shows,  particularlv  fruit  shows,  more  alluring. 
Floral  and  plant  decorations  in  conjunction  with 
the  frait  might  be  encouraged  more  than  thev  are, 
and    in    a    way    without    incurring    very    heavy 


expense.  Shrewsbury  has  given  a  promineDikid 
in  this  respect,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  Henbid 
making  eflforts  in  a  similar  direction. 

T.  COOHUL 

The  Hendre  Gardens,  Mcnmouik, 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PLANTS  IN  ENGLISH 
GARDENS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gardix."] 

Sir,— The  projected  African  garden  at  Uesdingtos 
Hill  House,  Oxfordshire,  alluded  to  in  The  Gaidd 
of  the  7th  ult.  (page  xiv.)  is  a  departure  in  snev 
direction,  and  any  account  of  its  saooeaifBl 
carrying  out  in  the  future  will  be  followed  witk 
interest  by  many  readers  of  The  Oardkv.  Soatk 
African  plants  include  so  large  a  number  of  deoon- 
tive  species  that  if  more  of  them  could  be  iodnnd 
to  thrive  and  to  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to  flow 
well  out  of  doors  in  our  uncertain  English  clionto 
it  would  be  a  great  boon.  Letters  from  Oipi 
Colony,  dated  October  17,  received  November  11, 
speak  of  a  return  of  winter  there,  after  a  spell  of 
extremely  hot  and  dry  weather— heavy,  thoogji 
joy  fully- welcomed  rains,  which  had  not  ceased  afur 
twenty-four  hours  steady  downpour,  while  tin 
mountain  ranges  surrounding  the  Worcester  Vslky 
were  covered  with  snow,  not  only  on  their  snmmiti, 
but  on  their  lower  slopes.  Sharp  night  frosU  bad 
also  occurred,  quite  unusual  for  the  time  of  jesr,  sod 
hard  enough  to  cut  the  vines  in  the  district,  thoogh 
fortunately  without  risk  of  permanent  dams^  to 
the  season's  crops.  This  proves,  however,  tiist 
climatic  variations  of  an  unexpected  character  an 
not  confined  to  our  own  shores,  and  gives  hope  of 
some  success  in  acclimatising  more  of  the  Soatk 
African  flora  from  the  cooler  districts  than  we  haiv 
as  yet  attempted  to  do. 

A  box  reached  me  by  a  recent  mail  from  Ha 
River,  'containing  corms  and  tubers  of  aboati 
dozen  distinct  species  of  native  plants  from  tb 
Veldt.  Among  them  were  bulbs,  and  a  boDokoi 
cut  spikes  as  well,  of  an  exceedingly  pnttf 
Ornithogalum,  which  I  cannot  name  with  oertaiiitj, 
but  which  may  turn  out  to  be  O.  lacteum.  It  vu 
astonishinff,  after  close  packing  for  nearly  thrN 
weeks,  to  find  the  upper  part  of  the  spikes  in  furly 

§ood  condition,  quite  enough  eo  to  show  tJMir 
ecorative  character  and  to  be  worth  pottiog  ioio 
water,  where  in  a  short  time  they  revived  in 
a  wonderful  manner.  The  stems  aversge  fron 
12  inches  to  15  inches  in  height,  bearing  a  loon 
raceme  of  pure  white  and  somewhat  incurved  floven 
with  pale  butter-coloured,  not  black,  oentne,  aiis 
O.  arabicum  and  0.  thyrsoides.  Each  flower  hai  a 
slender  white  pedicel,  an  inch  or  eo  in  length,  whidi 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  spike.  The  bain 
are  small,  and  apparently  send  up  no  more  thn 
one  flowering  stem.  In  their  native  habiut  oo  the 
Veldt  I  am  told  that  these  Omithoffalums,  in  vm- 
pany  with  Gladioli,  Lachenalias,  frids,  &&,  gro* 
in  almost  pure  sand,  flowering  in  September  and 
October— the  season  equivalent  to  our  Marcii  aod 
April.  After  flowering  and  dying  down  the  bajh 
are  well  baked  in  the  dry,  hot  soil  during  Ui«r 
resting  time,  but  they  get  a  good  soaking  irm 
winter  rains  before  they  start  afresh.  Itatni* 
me  that  in  pot  culture  we  are  apt,  sometimei,  to 
forget  this  point  and  to  wait  until  we  see  aignia 
movement  before  giving  much  assistance  in  th0 
way  of  water,  and  by  this  oversight  may  vsj 
probably  cripple  the  important  root-growth  wm« 
should  be  going  forward  before  any  leaves  begin  to 
push.  At  any  rate  I  am  conscious  of  having  bm* 
this  mistake  before  now  in  my  own  treatment « 
such  bulbs. 

Half-hardy  Ornithogalums  are  not  very  eaaj  to 
manage.  They  will  often  flower  well  the  wX 
season  after  importation,  but  fail  tp  do  so  e^ 
after,  even  when  the  bulbs  remain  fresh  andoosni 
As  pot  plants,  the  treatment  which  suits  ^^^ 
absolute  dryness  at  the  root,  and  roaating,  sodtf 
glass  if  practicable,  to  ripen  the  resting  bnlw- 
would  most  likely  induce  these  fine  planUtobtooii 
year  by  year.  The  length  of  time  during  whiai 
their  flowers  will  keep  fresh,  in  common  with  thoto 
of  some  other  genera  of  the  South  African  Ubaoe^i 
notably  Lachenalias,  gives  them  additional  valsir 
and  if  the  shyness  of  blooming  could  be  oveicoto« 
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by  more  saooeasf ul  treatment,  our  oold  greenhouaes, 
and  possibly  our  garden  borders  as  well,  might  be 
considerably  enriched. 

Balbs  received  at  the  preeent  season,  which  have 
only  lately  gone  to  rest,  have  unfortunately  oold 
winter  months  before  them  insteadof  summer  heat 
lod  dryness.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  pot  them 
at  once  in  very  sandy  soil,  and  to  keep  them  in  the 
wannest  and  dryest  position  at  hand  for  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  In  my  own  case  a  warm 
greenhouse  shelf — warm  because  it  happens  to  have 
a  kitchen  range  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall — 
offers  a  fairly  suitable  place,  and  the  whole  batch 
of  African  bulbs  has  been  consigned  for  the  present 
to  these  comfortable  quarters.  No  frost,  when  it 
comes,  can  touch  them,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots 
will  remain  at  an  equable  temperature,  and  slis htly 
warm  ;  and  they  will  be  watched  and  cared  for 
with  great  interest.  Amongst  them  presumably 
are  Gladioli,  Nerines,  Oxalis,  Laohenalias,  and  one 
or  two  terrestrial  Orchids,  whose  plump  little 
tnbers  look  especially  promising. 

Omithogaluins,  it  seems,  have  the  same  tendency 
IS  Laohenalias  to  produce  leaf  bulbs,  a  proneness 
of  which  most  growers  of  Laohenalias  must  be 
aware.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  by  cutting  a 
slit  across  the  mid-rib  of  a  growing  leaf  and  bending 
back  the  severed  part.  In  due  time  granulation 
takes  place,  aod  minute  bulbs  are  produced,  which 
finally  grow  into  perfect  plants.  I  have  often  done 
this  with  success  in  the  case  of  rare  Lachenaliaf*, 
bot  was  not  aware  of  the  same  habit  in  Orni- 
thogalums  before  finding  a  reference  to  it  in 
Kemer's  **  Natural  History  of  Plants,"  and  others 
may  be  glad  of  the  hint.  Some  injury  to  the  leaf 
tissue  is  inviiriably  the  excitine  cause  of  the 
prodootion  of  such  viviparous  bulbils.  The  Cape 
Imlbs  which  have  come  to  hand  show  no  signs  of 
ofEKts,  but  probably  the  best  species  of  Omi- 
thogalum  might  be  readily  increased,  if  desired,  by 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Dutch  Hyacinth 
growers,  who  score  or  scoop  out  the  bulbs  to  make 
them  throw  out  bulbils. 

The  English  garden  best  known  to  me  that  is 
the  most  perfectly  adapted  for  the  successful  culti- 
vation of  South  African  plants  is  the  famous  one  at 
Tresco    Abbey    in    the  Isles    of    Soillv.       There 

r'mens  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation  indigenous  to 
warmer  temperate  regions,  from  Eucalyptus, 
Gordylines,  and  gigantic  Aloes  and  Furcrseas  to 
the  low-growing  but  brilliant  Mesembryanthemums 
floiirish  amazingly.  Pulverised  granite  for  soil 
and  prevailing  sunshine  combine,  with  carefully- 
planned  wind-breaks,  to  make  these  gardens  a 
paradise  for  lovers  of  rare  succulent  and  liliaceous 
plants.  A  score  of  South  African  plants  come 
readily  to  mind.  Bushes  of  scented  Pelargoniums 
live  comfortably  through  the  winter.  The  hand- 
some orange  -  flowered  Lion's  Tail  (Leonotis 
leonurus)  is  one  of  the  few  thinss  that  have  the 
privilege  of  a  wall,  and  this  it  drapes  with  great 
efibot.  Aloes  of  various  kinds  send  up  their 
scarlet  and  yellow  spikes.  Out  of  many  more,  I 
can  recall  three  in  abundant  flower — A.  frutescens, 
A.  spicata,  and  A.  ciliata,  a  trio  which  lovers  of 
these  plants  may  have  set  down  as  shy  bloomers, 
forgetting  that  the  ripening  influences  of  sun  and 
air  are  essential  for  the  production  of  flowers. 
Kalosanthee,  which  stand  out  all  the  year,  are  the 
glorv  of  late  summer  days,  and  once  seen  can  never 
be  forgotten.  An  exceptional  winter  has  been 
known  to  cut  them  to  the  ground  level,  but  they 
spring  affain  from  the  root.  Belladonna  Lilies, 
Nerines,  Ixias,  and  the  like  luxuriate  in  the  granite 
detritus.  African  "Pig  Lilies,"  as  Callas  are 
irreverently  nick -named  by  colonists,  are  quite  at 
home,  and  grow  by  thousands  on  the  swampy 
verge  of  a  fresh  water  lake.  Many-hued  Mesem- 
bryanthemums clothe  the  rocks  and  carpet  the 
ground. 

Space  would  fail  to  tell  of  them  all.  But  there 
are  parts  of  the  mainland  where  many  of  these 
plants  will  do  well.  Mesembryanthemums  given  to 
friends,  for  example,  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
Cornwall  and  at  Bournemouth  and  elsewhere  on 
the  South  Coast.  I  hope  myself  to  establish  some 
of  the  hardier  species,  which  are  also,  fortunately, 
amongst  the  most  ornamental,  on  a  warm  wall  in 
Buasex,  but  the  wet  summer  has  induced  too  soft  a 


growth  to  give  much  promise  of  success  to  the 
experiment  in  the  coming  winter. 

If  Mr.  Singleton,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  able  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  an  African  garden,  it  will  be  a 
great  incentive  to  others  to  follow  in  his  footsteps, 
especially  to  those  who  live  in  favourable  localities 
near  the  sea,  where  severe  frosts  are  less  to  be 
feared.  We  cannot  command  sunshine,  but  all 
experience  points  to  a  sharp,  gritty  soil,  shelter 
from  cutting  winds—and  in  many  cases  deep 
planting  might  be  added — as  essential  factors  in 
the  successful  culture  of  South  African  plants  in 
English  gardens.  K.  L.  D. 

NATIONAL  GARDENERS'  GUILD. 
[To  THB  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— I  venture  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  unit- 
ing any  such  guild  or  association  which  may  be 
projected  with  the  existing  Kew  Gardeners'  Guild. 
Thus  a  good  foundation  would  be  gained,  and  the 
Kew  Guild,  now  to  a  great  extent  merely  a  social 
function,  could  be  extended  in  practical  usefulness. 


THE  NEW   GRAPE  MELTON  CONSTABLE  SEEDLING. 

The  individuality  of  the  Kew  Guild  would  neces- 
sarily be  swamped,  but  I  am  sure  that  any  regret  of 
the  members  or  their  hon.  sec. — whose  pet  enterprise 
the  ffuild  is — would  be  amply  counterbalanced  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  horticultural  profession 
was  being  benefited  to  an  extent  impossible  of 
achievement  by  the  Kew  Guild.  Our  Editor  says 
that  **  unity  is  strength  "  ;  hut  if  the  new  ^ild  is 
not  amalgamated  with  the  Kew  Guild  we  will  have 
**  the  house  divided  sgainst  itself,"  for  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Kew  Guild  is  held  during  Temple 
Show  week,  and  many  eminent  gardeners  who 
would  be  valuable  to  the  new  guild  will  be  present 
at  this  dinner,  and  thus  weaken,  and  may  even 
cripple,  the  new  project. 

I  make  this  proposition  thinking  that  the  Kew 
Guild  has  been  forgotten  by  Mr.  Dean  when  he 
suggests  a  meeting  during  Temple  Show  week,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  the  point  is  worthy  of  the 
committee's  consideration.  Kewitb. 

[We  print  the  above  letter  as  the  opinion 
expressed  may  be  held  by  others,  but  we  must 
point  out  that  the  Kew  Guild  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
private  association  of  men  who  have  worked 
together  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  gardens  in  general. — Ed.] 


THE    FRUIT   GARDEN, 

A  NEW  BLACK  GRAPE. 

LATELY  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  of 
Itfessrs.  Ambrose's  new  Grape  — 
Melton  Constable  Seedling —of  which 
we  give  an  illustration.  It  was  raised 
^  by  Mr.  W.  Shingler,  gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings,  Itfelton  Constable,  and  is 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Gros  Colmar  and 
Lady  Hastings.  This  Grape  is  of  good  flaTonr, 
and  the  berries  are  large  and  handsome.  That  it 
travels  well  and  keeps  well  is  evidenced  by  the 
bunches  shown  at  metropolitan  and  provincial 
shows  by  Messrs.  Ambrose,  some  of  them 
having  been  at  five  or  six  different  exhibitions. 
This  new  Grape  is  a  late  variety,  and  is  said 
not  to  be  at  its  best  until  Christmas  or  even 
after.  Messrs.  Ambrose  and  Son,  The  Nur- 
series, Cheshunt,  Herts,  have  the  entire  stock 
of  Grape  Melton  Constable  Seedling. 

PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Habd  Pruning  v.  Extension  Training. 
Now  is  the  season  in  which  the  hardy  fruit 
grower's  thoughts  are  turned  towards  pruning, 
and  it  also  seems  a  fitting  time  for  a  renewal 
of  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  hard  pruning 
versus  extension  training.  For  some  years 
the  matter  has  been  little  discussed,  and 
growers  for  a  fruit  supply  outdoors  appear 
generally  to  have  accepted  the  extensionists' 
theories,  and  to  have  profited  by  so  doing. 
An  article,  however,  written  by  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  and  published  in  The  Gardbn  for 
August  22  this  year,  shows  that  hard  pruning 
in  the  bad  old  way  may  still  be  advocated,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  trees  into 
unnatural  shapes,  but  also  to  force  them  to 
produce  fruit  buds,  a  thing  that  hard  pruning 
of  the  subjects  dealt  with  never  did,  and  never 
will  do.  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  I  long 
ago  adopted  the  extension  principle  of  pruning 
and  training  for  almost  all  outdoor  fruit  trees 
that  had  been  planted  in  positions  where 
extension  has  bieen  practicable,  and  have 
proved,  to  my  own  satisfaction  at  least,  over 
and  over  s^m  that  the  development  of  fruit 
buds  and  iruit  spurs  is  hindered,  instead  of 
being  helped  by  shortening  the  leading  growths 
of  trees  tnat  are  in  a  healthy  and  flourishing 
condition.  Mr.  Thomas  uses  as  an  illustration 
of  his  theory  a  set  of  trees  "  which  were  inno- 
cent of  fruit  buds  or  growth  of  any  kind,  the 
result  of  neglecting  to  adopt  this  (shortening 
back)  practice."  I  claim  that  the  state  of  the 
trees  did  not  show  this,  and  that  their  condition 
was  due  to  some  cultural  neglect  either  in 
planting  or  in  after  management  as  regards  the 
proper  thinning  of  the  branches  or  neglect  of 
root-pruning.  The  advice  given  to  shorten 
the  leading  growths  to  "two-thirds  of  their 
length  "  in  August,  and  a  still  further  shorten- 
ing at  the  winter  pruning  to  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  in  length,  instils  a  suicidal  policy,  the 
carrying  out  of  which  will  keep  the  trees  barren 
or  only  partially  cropped  for  many  years  after 
they  ought  to  be  carrying  full  crops ;  indeed,  it 
is  the  rule  for  such  hard  pruned  trees  to  be  old, 
as  fruit  trees  go  nowadays,  before  they  get  into 
anything  like  decent  size  and  bearing  condition. 
The  hard  pruning  also  conduces  to  the  multi- 

Elication  of  many  surplus  branches,  or  embryo 
ranches,  which,  if  not  cut  out  annually,  will 
ultimately  choke  the  trees  with  growth  and 
produce  the  barren  centres  of  which  complaint 
IS  made.  The  mischief^  which  might  be  done 
by  giving  such  advice,  is  well  shown  in  your 
issue  for  September  12,  in  which  a  corre- 
spondent, "  D.  K ,"  professes,  on  the  strength 
of  this  advice,  to  have  immediately  put  it  intc 
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practice  on  a  set  of  Apples  on  the  Paradise 
stock  eight  years  planted,  and  \«rhich  had 
always  borne  well  without  pruning,  except 
during  their  first  year,  this  pruning  being 
probably  necessary  to  get  a  well-placed  set 
of  branchlets  from  which  to  select  m  forming 
the  trees.  The  question  is  such  an  important 
one  that  one  neea  hardly  apologise  for  making 
a  farther  attempt  to  ^et  the  views  of  competent 
growers  before  adopting,  what  will  be  to  many, 
a  retrograde  practice. 

Let  us,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  exten- 
sion training,  take  the  case  of  a  young  tree, 
two  or  three  years  planted,  either  of  Apple, 
Plum,  Cherry,  Pear,  or,  one  might  say,  any 
hardy  fruit  tree  worked  on  a  proper  stock,  and 
well  planted  under  conditions  that  ensure 
ripening  of  the  annual  growth  quite  to  the 
tips,  as  should  be  the  case  with  all  fruit  trees. 
Any  shortening  back  of  the  main  leads  of  such 
a  tree,  and  more  especially  a  severe  shortening, 
such  as  has  been  recommended,  will  lead  to 
the  production  of  further  strong  and  spurless 
growths.  Let  the  annual  leading  shoots,  how- 
•ever^  remain  intact,  confining  the  pruning  to 
cutting  clean  out  any  useless  or  badly-placed 
shoots  that  would  be  mischievous  in  the  future, 
and  the  result  in  the  second  year  after  absten- 
tion from  shortening  will  be  the  production  of 
fruit  spurs  or  buds  almost  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  leading  shoots,  the  only 
bare  part  of  which,  and  this  but  for  a  year  or 
two,  being  that  very  portion  which  the  hard 
pruner  would  only  leave,  and  which  the  tree  in 
its  struggle  to  live  and  to  grow  provides  with 
both  enabryo  wood  and  embryo  fruit  buds. 
The  first  of  these  is  compelled,  by  the 
artificial  treatment  employed,  to  take  the  lead 
again  and  again  year  after  vear,  suppressing 
for  an  indefinite,  but  always  lengthy,  period — 
say,  until  the  tree  is  reaching  middle  age— all 
chance  for  the  latter  to  be  perfected.  Nature 
asserts  that  the  tree  shall  extend  its  branches, 
and  eventually  become  a  fruit  bearer,  to  which 
end  freedom  of  development,  in  the  early  years 
of  its  life,  under  good  conditions,  must  in- 
evitably conduce,  though  for  a  year  or  two  it 
may  appear  to  the  novice  that  the  willow-like 
shoots  made  in  forming  the  tree  have  but  little 
in  common  with  fruit- bearing  wood. 

Dwarfness  and  earlv  production  of  fruit 
may  only  be  legitimately  obtained  by  the  use 
of  dwarfing  stocks  suitable  to  the  trees,  though 
where  these  are  not  employed  occasional  root- 
pruning  is  of  great  service  when  it  is  found 
that  leading  growths  do  not  ripen  well  and  are 
coarFe.  The  result  of  dwarfing  stocks  and  of 
root-pruning  is  to  check  grodsness,  that  of 
branch-pruning  is  to  induce  it. 

JAy  case  shortly  is  this -that  the  knife 
applied  to  the  main  leads  never  yet  assisted  in 
the  production  of  fruit  buds  on  a  tree  that  has 
not  reached  its  prime.  It  is  occasionally  useful 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  old  trees  in  which  the 
spurs  have  become  too  numerous  and  worn  out 
tint  for  shape  if  it  pleases  you,  but  give  up 
the  idea  that  this  cutting  assists  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  spurs.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


A  PEACH  TREE  BORDER. 

SlASONABLi  and  most  important  work  in  the  fruit 
houses  at  the  present  moment  is  the  formation  aiul 
renovation  of  the  borders  in  which  Peach  treen  are 
growing,  and  the  following  notes  with  reference  to 
iheoonstmotion  of  a  Peach  border  may  therefore  lie 
of  help.  To  make  a  completely  freah  border  liugin 
by  digging  out  all  the  soil  inside  i he  house  tj  the 
depth  of  2  feet  9  inchen,  and  similarly  treat  the 
outside  border.  Each  border  should  be  9  feet 
wide,  measuring  from  the  front  wall  of  the  house. 
Any  clayey  soil  or  that  which  is  poor  must  be 
removed,  but  any  of  good  quality  may  be  retained, 


and  can  be  used  again  when  mixed  with  new  soil 
in  the  formation  of  the  border.  Assuming  the  soil 
to  have  been  cleared  away  to  the  depth  mentioned, 
the  next  question  to  consider  is  that  of  drainage. 
First  lay  the  main  drain  (if  one  does  not  already 
exist)  at  the  base  of  the  border.  It  should  empty 
itself  at  some  convenient  point  of  lower  level.  If 
the  sub-soil  should  prove  to  consist  of  stiff  clay  or 
marl,  it  will  be  necessary  to  concrete  the  bottom 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  this  undesir- 
able medium.  The  border  must  then  be  3  feet 
deep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  substratum  should 
be  of  sandstone  or  chalk,  no  concrete  is  necessary  ; 
if  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  good  bed  of  gravel  or 
sand  no  other  drainage  will  be  necessary,  neither 
would  the  main  drain  spoken  of  be  required. 
Artificial  drainage,  however,  must  be  provided  in 
most  cases,  and  the  best  wa^  to  secure  this  (after 
the  main  drain  has  been  laid  down)  is  by  laying 
4-inch  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  4  feet 
apart,  obliquely  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  main 
drain,  and  emptying  into  it.  The  bottom  of  the 
border  should  be  so  formed  that  there  is  a  fail  of 
at  least  6  inches  towards  the  main  drain. 

The  pipes  should  be  covered  with  a  layer 
of  broken  bricks,  stones,  or  such  rough  material 
as  is  at  hand,  and  will  carry  water  away 
radidly.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the 
making  of  large,  rich  borders  for  the  planting  of 
young  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  Under  this  system 
I  know  they  will  make  remarkable  growth  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  but  this  is  at  the  sacrifice  of 
permanent  success.  The  border  I  recommend 
should  be  first  made  5  feet  wide — 3  feet  wide 
inside,  and  2  feet  outside.  The  front  wall  must  be 
arched  to  allow  of  the  roots  spreading  both  inside 
and  out.  In  commencing  to  form  the  border  place 
turves  grass-side  downwards  over  the  drainage, 
and  build  turf  walls  at  the  limits  of  the  5  feet  wide 
border.  They  should  be  parallel  to  th6  wall  of  the 
house  and  2^  feet  high. 

The  border  should  be  formed  of  fairly  heavy 
loam  cut  from  old  pasture  land.  This  should  be 
stacked  long  enough  to  destroy  the  grass  roots  and 
no  longer  ;  a  couple  of  months  will  suffice.  When 
preparing  the  turf  for  the  border  it  should  be 
chopped  into  pieces  about  5  inches  square,  and  to 
each  cartload  of  loam  add  a  barrow  load  of  road 
scrapings,  and  the  same  quantity  of  old  mortar 
rubble,  broken  bricks,  and  a  bag  of  quarter-inch 
bones.  I  may  here  draw  attention  to  a  matter 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Peach  tree,  and,  indeed,  I  may 
say,  on  all  stone  fruits,  that  is,  the  necessity  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown  having  a  liberal 
mixture  of  lime  in  its  composition.  This  compost 
should  be  turned  over  several  times,  and  when  well 
mixed  placed  loosely  in  the  border  between  the 
two  turf  walls.  The  soil  must  not  be  prepared 
when  wet,  nor  should  it  be  very  dry  ;  it  must  be 
moistened  if  necessary  to  make  it  friable. 

A.  P.  H. 


BOOKS 


Flora  of  DePbyshiPe.*— That  an  excel- 
lent beginning  has  been  made  towards  a  complete 
Flora  of  Derbyshire  is  evident  from  this  carefully- 
compiled  work  by  the  Vicar  of  Shirley.  The 
author  says  that  **  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  much 
mure  than  a  stage  forward  towards  a  complete 
account  of  the  botany  of  the  county."  The  Fungi, 
Lichens,  and  Algse  are  omitted  through  lack  of 
time  and  workers  to  investigate  them,  but  the  ten 
years  which  have  elapiied  since  the  work  was  begun 
have  been  fruitful  in  eood  results,  and  Mr.  Linton 
iH  happy  in  having  zealous  workers  to  co-operate  in 
his  interesting  ta-k.  To  quote  from  the  preface : 
**  The  nomenolate  and  order  of  arrangement 
adopted  for  the  Phanerogams  follow,  for  the  most 
part,  those  of  the  ninth  editinn  of  the  London 
catalogue,  except  that  the  Coni/ercB  are  placed 
after  the  Qra>*at8 ;  for  the  Mosses  the  Handbook 
of  Mesnrs.  Dixon  and  Jameson  has  been  employed. 


♦■♦  Fl  r*  of  D«rb>8hlre."  By  the  Kev.  William  Riuhardaun 
Liiituii,  Vicar  of  Shii ley,  Derbyshire.  London:  Bemruae  aud 
Suns,  Limited,  4,  Siiow  Hill,  B.C.    Price  12«.  M.  net. 


except  that  the  Spagna  are  arranged  on  the  Wun. 
stornan  system  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hnrrell,  aai 
the  Harpidoid  Bypna,  according  to  Mr.  Wbekka't 
article  on  them  in  the  Naturalist  for  March,  1902, 
whilst  for  the  Hepaiics  the  excellent  Monofrnpkaf 
Mr.  Pearson  has  been  followed.  The  Ckanat 
are  placed  last,  as  being  most  nearly  allied  to  tk 
Alga,**  The  author  gives  a  long  list  of  those  who  hsta 
helped  him  in  his  labours,  and  will  be  grateful  f« 
further  notes  bearing  on  the  Flora  of  the  county. 
Two  usetul  maps  are  given,  and  there  is  a  capital 
index.     

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

GOURDS. 

A  RECENT  collection  of  these  prodocteat 
the  Drill  Hall  rather  served  to  sfaov 
how  great  is  the  variety  found  in  tbe 
family  than  displayed  decorative  eftet 
^  When  the  prettier  forms  are  grows 
freely  on  poles  or  over  arches,  or  fei- 
tooned  on  cords  or  chains  so  that  the  fruits  hang 
down  clear  of  the  leafage,  there  is  iD  Umoi 
some  element  of  beauty  and  of  decorative  efltct 
When  gathered  and  disposed  loosely  or  in  heaps  or 
mounds  on  a  table  there  is  very  little  of  beaoty 
evidenced.  But  the  primary  object  for  which  le 
grow  Gourds  is  for  edible  purposes.  Melons,  yeg^ 
table  Marrows,  and  Cucumbers  are  all  valoabk 
edible  fruits.  Gourds  generally  are  not  so,  ew 
the  big  Pumpkin  rather  astonishing  by  its  capadtj 
to  become  an  elephant  than  to  satisfy  the  hvnia 
palate.  But  with  all  our  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
improving  Gourds,  even  the  best  of  them  of  (k 
edible  section  are  far  from  being  useful  food 
articles. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes  has  done  something  io  tkt 
direction,  as  he  has  so  recently  told  readers  d 
The  Garden,  but  he  will  readily  admit  tbatitis 
but  httle  yet.  Still,  from  a  first  effort  to  crests 
from  out  of  the  Gourd  family  any  material  improTE- 
ment  on  the  common  watery  Marrow  not  mnchoa 
be  expected,  and  if,  as  one  of  the  results  of  snck 
effort,  seedless  fruits  are  produced,  we  shall  not 
get  very  far  in  any  case.  When  such  resslu 
follow  the  intercrossing  of  distinct  varieties,  it  ii 
then  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  new  start  made 
with  other  varieties  that  are  fecund,  as  we  hire 
no  other  way  to  increase  stock  but  by  Med.  Ooe 
of  the  most  desirable  of  all  tbe  family  in  an  edible 
sense  when  cooked  is  the  large- fruited,  egg-shaped 
Ohio  Squabh.  The  plants  grow  grossl},  and  the 
fruits  being  rattier  large  are  not  plentifnllv  pro- 
duced, but  when  obtained  they  have  rich  utov 
and  a  dry  Marrowy  texture,  very  diverse  from  ihit 
found  in  ordinary  Vegetable  Marrows. 

It  might  be  worth  while  using  as  parents  tUi 
Squash  and  a  white  or  green  long  Marrow  for  i 
start,  and,  if  any  of  the  progeny  gave  prumised 
improvement  ancl  of  sped,  then  to  intercross  tlie 
best   with   such   an  excellent   variety  as  Peoj- 
bid.     The  chief  aim  should  be  to  secure  a  varieij 
that  is  very  fruitful,  has  fruits  of  quite  medioa 
size,  thick  of  flesh,  and  that  of  a  very  pltMsot 
Marrow-like  texture.     Whilst  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired    that    Mr.    Wythes    should   cuniinne  hii 
efforts  to  create  something  better  in  edible  karrovi 
than  we  now  have,  there  is  no  reason  why  otiMi 
phould  not  do  the  same,  but  with  diverse  vanetiei 
One  of  the  most  useful  Marrows  I  have  yet  s(« 
was  in    considerable    quantity  at  Wmlev.    I^ 
variety  was  remarkably  productive,  fruits  of  median 
8ize,  8  inches  to  9  inches  long,  white-skinned,  vitk 
blight  yellow  near  the  stems.'    I  trust  we  nwjfj 
that  excellent  variety  growing  in  the  Wiale3f  gudo 
next  ^  ear.  A.  D- 


BROCCOLI    MICHAELMAS  WHITE  ff 

AUTUMN. 
Few  vegetables  are  more  uneful  than  the  Broceot 
Though  there  is  a  full  supply  of  green  thiQg" » 
this  season,  such  as  Kales,  Sprouts,  and  Ssv^ 
these  are  not  so  suitable  for  invalids  and  ebiiai*B 
as  a  small  Cauliflower  or  BrocooU.  Another  pau(> 
and  one  that  the  private  grower  should  noto**" 
look,  is  that  tbe  more  variety  there  is  the  beUtf> 
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and  it  well  repays  tbove  who  like  good  vegetables 
to  apt  the  best  quality  as  long  as  possible.  May 
and  June  are  good  months  to  sow  for  the  supply , 
but  this  date  infers  to  the  south.  I  would  advise 
a  month  earlier  in  ihe  northern  parts  of  the 
country,  but  too  early  sowing  I  do  not  think  advan- 
tageoQS,  as  large  heads  are  not  so  niieful.  To 
ancoeed  the  earlier  or  autumn  Cauliflowers  the 
Michaelmas  White  is  excellent,  and  even  when  cut 
it  remains  firm  for  some  time.  The  heads  are  pure 
white  and  mature  very  quickly.        G.  Wythbs. 


NURSERY    GARDENS, 

MR.   W.  J.   GODFREY'S   EXMOUTH 
NURSERIES. 

THE  favour  that  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Chrysanthemum  by  English  growers  of 
laie  years  must  be  particularly  agree- 
able to  the  Japanese  both  as  a  nation 
and  individually.  If  a  Japanese  were 
landed  fur  the  first  time  in  ihis  country 
and  taken  direct  into  the  Chrysanthemum  house 
of  an  up-to-date  cultivator  at  this  time  of  year  be 
would  either  be  agreeably  flattered  that  his  national 
flower  should  receive  so  much  attention  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  particularly  jealous  of  the  advances 
made  by  cultivation.  To  an  ordinary  Englinhman 
the  sight  of  several  thousands  ot  plaiitn  in  full  flower 
•of  all  the  latest  varieties,  for  which  Mr.  Godfrey  of 
£xniottth  is  noted,  is  a  striking  object.  Thoughts 
of  this  kind  passed  through  the  mind  of  the  writer 
daring  a  visit  made  to  Mr.  Godfrey's  nurseries  on 
Saturday  last,  a  period  somewhat  late,  even  in  the 
Chrysanihemum  season ;  but,  notwithHtanding, 
there  was  a  fine  show,  and  the  deterioration  of 
come  flowers  was  scarcely  apparent  amid  the  excel- 
lence of  others. 

The  growing  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Exmouth 
nurseries  of  Mr.  Godfrey  might,  perhaps,  be  better 
described  as  Chrysanthemum  farming,  for  not 
•only  in  the  large  conservatory,  where  the  plants 
are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  where  the  eye 
travielled  over  an  extensive  area  of  many  colours 
and  tints  well  known  to  Chrysanthemum  lovers 
and  experts,  but  also  in  other  houses  as  well  as  in 
the  0|>**n  and  alno  in  frames  containing  cuttings 
^without  number,  the  genus  Chrysanthemum  was 
•everywhere  in  evidence. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  superfluous  even  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  more  striking  varieties 
raised  and  cultivated  in  the  Exmouth  Nurseries, 
inasmuch  a*«  they  have  been  already  reported  upon 
•as  prize  takintc  exhibits  at  Birmingham,  the 
(Crystal  Palace,  and  other  shows,  but  among  those 
•that  were  in  g<K)d  condition  at  the  late  pi^riod  of 
-onr  visit  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
<^k>dfrey*i<  Pride,  Sensation,  F.  S.  Vallin,  Mrs. 
Vallin,  B*'Rsie  Godfrey,  Mme.  Nagelmacker, 
Exmouth  Rival,  Mrs.  D.  V.  West,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Glory  of  Devon,  and  others 

Wt<  have  referred  to  the  enormous  number  of 
•plants under  cultivation  in  Mr.  Gixlfrey's  nurHeries, 
•and  in  pntof  of  this  we  may  perhiips  give  the 
following  fi><ure8 :  About  700  of  the  bt-st  blooma 
were  cut  f<>r  the  Royal  Horticultural  S^Ksiety's 
show;  over  6  000  plants  are  grown  for  supplying 
-out  bloomH  for  exhibition  alone,  and  several  thou- 
sands for  decorative  purposes.  To  keep  this  stock 
up  for  stiother  \ear,  or,  perhaps,  even  to  exceed  it, 
the  cuttings  iiefore  mentioned  in  cold  frames 
amount  to  about  10,000. 

ThouKh  the  ChryMAnthemum  is  perhaps  the  prin- 
•cipal  upeoiality  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  that  he  and  his 
ataff  find  time  for  other  cultures  was  shown  from 
the  fiftot  that  the  great  conservatory  now  iiccupied 
by  his  favourite  flower  is,  during  the  T«)mato  season, 
entirely  filled  with  this  useful' fruit,  the  demand 
for  which  ii«  ever  increasing,  some  thousands  of 
pounds  being  pnMluced  here  and  disposed  of  locally. 
Another  culture  which  receives  special  attention 
at  the  Exmouth  Nurseries  is  that  of  the  Carnation, 
plants  in  all  stages  uf  perfection  being  seen  in 
different  parts  of  the  nurseries,  those  now  flower- 
ing being  otmtained  in  a  house  some  150  feet 
long  and  abcmt  20  feet  wide.  I  was  informed  that 
^hese  plants  yielded  some  twenty  to  thirty  dozen 


blooms  daily  for  local  sale  as  cut  flowers,  and  that 
this  was  continued  from  the  end  of  September  to 
February.  Though  so  abundantly  grown,  great 
care  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
the  size  and  form  of  a  flower  is  carefully  studied. 

The  Poppies  are  another  class  of  flower  to  which 
especial  attention  is  given  at  Exmouth.  8ome  of 
the  fine  strains  of  Oriental  Poppy  have  already 
become  well  known,  and  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  that  of  a  shade  between  terra-cotta  and  pink,  a 
tint  almost  indescribable  and  a  texture  closely 
resembling  fine  silk.  Though  Pelargoniums  may 
be  said  to  be  out  of  season  at  this  time,  of  year  a 
very  large  stock  was  shown  to  me,  making  fine 
masses  of  colour.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  was, 
however.  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  borne  in  large  trusses  of  an 
extremely  delicate  tint  difficult  to  describe,  but  of 
a  somewhat  pale  salmon,  flushed  with  rose- pink. 

While  the  foregoing  are  the  principal  flowering 
plants  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time  we 
noticed  also  a  fine  belt  of  ornamental  flowering 
shrubs,  which,  being  judiciously  intermixed  and  the 
plants  themselves  of  sood  shape  and  size  and  clean 
in  appearance,  formed  a  good  boundary  on  one  side 
of  the  Claremont  Nursery,  which  is  the  principal 
one  belonging  to  Mr.  Godfrey,  and  where  the  bulk 
of  the  glass  houses  are  situated. 

All  the  nurseries  are  in  most  open  and  healthy 
positions,  conditions  of  great  advantage  to  the  out- 
door growth  of  many  plants  that  flourish  in  the 
open  in  this  favoured  part  of  England ;  and  the 
front  gardens  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses 
of  all  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  show  that  the 
climatic  conditions  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
are  taken  advantage  of,  and  it  is,  besides,  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  at  this  time  of  year  Chrysan- 
themums of  all  the  outdoor  growing  varieties  are 
most  abundant  in  nearly  every  front  garden,  a  fact 
that  may  have  originated  from  the  influence  of  the 
Exmouth  Nurseries. 


NOTES    FROM 
MARKETS. 


THE 


Begonia  Gloirb  de  Lorraine. — A  long  time 
elapsed  before  this  was  recognised  as  a  useful 
market  plant ;  but  several  growers  have  been 
sending  it  to  Covent  Garden  Market  this  season. 
The  demand  was  not  very  encouraging  earlier  in 
the  season,  and  prices  went  down  to  a  low  ebb  ; 
but  this  could  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  estimate, 
for  the  trade  for  all  pot  plants  has  been  as  bad  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  This  pretty  Begonia  is  hardly  a 
wet  weather  plant.  The  Turnford  Hall  variety  has 
also  been  coming  in  very  good,  and  Mr.  Lange's 
variety  alba  ;  but  these  two  are  so  much  alike  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  sort  them  out.  These  have 
not  yet  comedown  quite  to  the  same  price  as  Gloi  re 
de  Lorraine,  but  they  may  be  had  at  a  price  that 
should  suit  anyone  having  a  use  for  them. 

Heaths.  —Very  large  quantities  are  now  on  the 
market.  Erica  hyemalis  is  remarkably  well  flowered, 
and,  considering  the  wet,  sunless  season,  this  is 
rather  remarkable.  Gracilis  is  also  good  and  well 
coloured  ;  it  is  now  getting  rather  late  for  this,  but 
it  is  still  coming  in,  and  is  quite  fresh  and  well 
coloured.  Of  this  the  supply  is  chiefly  in  4^-inch 
and  6-inoh  pots ;  but  oi  hyemalis,  though  the 
largeat  trade  U  for  4}-inoh  and  6-inch  pots,  some 
fine  plants  in  8-inch  pots  are  coming  in.  Atone 
time  there  would  have  been  little  trade  for  these, 
but  large  plants  are  more  in  demand  than  formerly. 
The  supply  in  the  market  far  exceeds  the  demand 
just  now.  Last  Saturday  a  good  many  were  left 
over  at  closing  time,  and  one  grower  told  me  that, 
if  priced  at  the  lowest,  buyers  could  not  be  found 
for  them ;  but  as  they  are  so  much  used  at  Christmas 
trade  ought  to  improve. 

Ferns.  — Never  were  Ferns  more  abundant  than 
at  the  present  time,  and  since  they  have  come  into 
general  use  probably  growers  have  rarely  expe- 
rienced such  dull  trade.  On  Saturday  morning  at 
the  close  of  the  market  some  of  the  stands 
presented  more  the  appearance  of  openins  rather 
than  closing  time.      Good    plants  of    Adiantum 


cuneatum  are  perhaps  the  only  thing  there  is  any 
scarcity  of.  This  in  i^-inch  pots  would  sell  well. 
The  Nephrolepis,  whicu  have  maintained  a  good 
price,  are  coming  down,  and  seem  likely  to  soon 
reach  the  level  of  ordinary  Pteris.  Asplenium 
bulbiferum  has  come  more  into  favour  than  formerly, 
and  it  is  remarkable  how  few  of  the  older  crested 
varieties  of  Pteris  are  now  seen.  P.  Wimsetti  is 
practically  the  only  crested  variety  now  much 
appreciated.  P.  cretioa  major  is  now  most 
extensively  grown  and  a  general  favourite  with 
buyers.  A.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 


MELTON   MOWBRAY   AND   DISTRICT. 

Ths  eleventh  annual  show  of  ChrysanthemumB,  fruit,  and 
Vegetables  waa  held  in  the  Gum  Exchange  on  the  18ih  and 
19111  ult.  The  society  is  fortunate  in  being  well  auppurted 
u}  subecriptionafrom  the  neighbouring  gentry,  which  enable 
the  coromittee  to  offer  a  liberal  prize  list  to  its  members,  aa 
well  aa  lo  an  open  claaa  for  cut  blooms  and  fruii.  No  lets 
than  eight  gruups  of  ChryaanihemumB  were  shown,  which, 
together  with  several  dinner-table  decorations  arranged 
down  the  centre  of  the  hall,  added  greatly  to  the  general 
pleasing  effect  of  the  exhibition. 

Opkh  Classes— Cut  Flowers. 

Class  1  was  for  twelve  Japanese  Chrysanthemoma, 
distinct:  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  garaener  to  Mark  Firth,  £«q., 
Wistow  Hall,  Leicester,  was  placed  first,  staging  the 
following  varieties:  Mrs.  B^rklay,  Mr.  L.  Remy,  W.  R. 
Church,  G.  J.  Warren,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  M^^ftkiiig  Hero, 
Florence  Molyneux,  iin.  Hummel,  Mme.  P.  RadaeUi,  Mrs. 
Mease,  Earl  of  Hairowby,  and  Sena«tlon ;  Mr.  J.  Jones, 
gardener  to  Clarence  Wilson,  Esq.,  Ashby  Folville,  Lough- 
borough, was  second ;  his  stand  contained  a  flue  bloom  of 
Mr4.  Mease;  Mr.  Ltlley,  gardener  to  H.  T.  Barclay,  Esq.. 
Gitdtiesby  Hall,  Leicester,  waa  ihird. 

Class  2  was  for  twelve  incurved  blooms :  Here  Mr.  O. 
Jamieson,  gardener  to  L«ril  Peicy  St.  Maur,  led  the  w«y, 
his  best  blooms  being  Cuunteas  of  Warwick,  Ralph  Hatton, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H  Cuitis,  and  Mme.  Ferlat ;  Mr.  F.  J. 
Claik  came  second,  and  Mr.  Lilley  third. 

In  Claas  3  only  onr  exhibit  of  a  collection  of  fruit  was 
shown,  and  this  by  F.  8harp,  E»q.,  Sileby  (gardener,  Mr. 
Hubbard),  who  was  awarded  first  prize. 

Residents  within  Ten  Miles  of  Melton  Mowbrat. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants 
arranged  fur  effect  the  flrat  prize  waa  awarded  to  J.  Pacey, 
Eitq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Skenit);  second,  CuLmel  the  Hon.  W. 
A.  Law 81  in  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  siepheii)  ;  and  ihiid,  —  Greaves, 
Em).  (gardener,  Mr.  Matthews).  There  was  bui  one  exhibit  of 
tliree  speciujen  plants  ul  Chrysanthemums,  and  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  J.  Paoey,  Esq. 

For  twelve  incurved  bluoma,  Mr.  Jamieson  again  led  the 
way,  Mr.  Hubbard  being  second. 

Twelve  Japanese  bliHiius,  distinct,  shown  in  vases :  Mr.  F. 
Simms,  gardener  to  F.  m.  K.  Durlacker,  won  first  prize 
With  nice  fresh  welUcoluured  iilooms,  Viviand  Morel  and 
M.  Lrouis  Remy  being  particularly  fine ;  Mr.  Lliley  waa  placed 
second. 

A  special  prize  for  eighteen  Japane  e,  in  three  diatinot 
colours,  to  be  shown  in  va»es,  brought  good  competition,  Mr. 
Lilley  proving  the  winner,  followed  by  Mr.  Jones.  For  nine 
blooms  shown  in  vaaes,  open  to  amateurs,  Mr.  J.  Holmes  was 
first,  Mr.  A.  Chapman  aecond,  and  Mr.  Whitiy  third. 

A  special  piize,  given  by  Mr.  H.  Wood  (open),  f .  r  a 
decorated  dinnt ratable,  was  won  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark,  Miss  J. 
Smith  being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Hubuaid,  gHrdener  to 
Colonel  Powell,  third. 

Vegetables  were  shown  in  good  form.  A  speclsl  prize 
presented  by  Mrs.  Powell  for  a  collection  of  six  v^rietiea  waa 
won  by  Mr  Haaeldiue  ;  second,  Mr.  John  Fulstone  ;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Holmes. 

Special  prizes  by  Messrs  Yarde  and  Co.— For  six  varieties, 
Mr.  Hai>eldine  was  again  fir«t ;  second,  Mr.  Holmes ;  and 
third,  Mr.  J.  Erob. 

Mr.  J.  Fulstone  won  for  six  best  Onions,  showing  a  good 
type  of  Ail«a  Craig.  The  dutiea  of  secretary  were  ably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  Dickius. 


BOLTON. 
It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  show  held  on  the  SOth 
and  2l9t  ult.  eclipsea  all  previa lUsefforU,  both  aa  lo  quantity 
and  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  ezhibiu  were  staged. 
The  overflow  entries  wete  arranged  in  the  annexe  and  aioug 
tbe  upper  corridors,  and  con»isted  of  planta  and  vegetables, 
the  latter  making  an  imposing  display,  which  was  materially 
increased  by  the  flne  exhibit  t>t  Mr.  B.  Ashion,  Latliom  Hall, 
in  the  form  of  a  collection  of  P.iUtoes.  Mesar*.  W  Wells  and 
Co.,  Redhill,  also  contributed  a  collection  of  single  cut 
Chryaantiiemums. 

Groups. 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  p  ants  12  feet  square,  for  which 
was  offered  the  st'ver  chuUeuge  cup  preseuied  by  E  T. 
Crook,  E<»q.,  and  £7  for  fl  st  prize:  This  was  won  Mr.  J. 
Wainwright,  gaideuer  to  E.  T.  Ciook,  E^q  .  wi.  h  a  colleciion 
artlaticaily  arranged,  in  wtnch  Oncitiium  v«riuo^um,  Celo<»iaa, 
and  Crotons  were  iniersperned  among  Palm«,  Cr.iiotjs,  Ac, ; 
Mr.  Henry  Shone,  gaiuener  to  J.  W.  Makant,  Esq.,  also 
atnged  well. 

A  ^roup  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants,  12  feet  in 
dlnmeter  :  The  silver  challenge  cup  piesented  by  J  U.  Har* 
greaves,  Esq.,  went  with  the  first  prize  to  Mr.  W.  Buigesa 
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gardener  to  J.  H*rvrood,  Esq.,  for  a  well*arranged  group  of 
moderate  flowers;  Mr.  John  Horrocka,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Tillotaon,  was  second. 

For  the  mirror  groups  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  gardener  to  J.  Mus- 
grave,  £sq.,  secured  the  leading  avrsjrd ;  Mr.  J.  Barclay, 
gardener  to  T.  Walker,  Esq.,  followed. 

Cut  J<*lower8. 

Twelve  incurred  and  twelve  Japanese  distinct  (included 
with  the  first  prise  the  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by  the 
late  Joseph  Sdse,  Esq.) :  First,  Mr.  J.  Davies,  gardener  to 
S.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  who  had  very  good  flowers ;  Mr.  O. 
Holt,  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Ashburton,  Romsey, 
was  second. 

Twentv-four  Japanese :  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  was  again  to  the 
fore  with  a  good  box  of  blooms,  including  fine  Bessie 
Ckxlfrey  and  Godfrey's  Pride. 

Biz  vases  of  three  blooms  of  each :  First,  Mr.  H.  Boyd, 
gardener  to  Captain  Fielden,  with  an  attractive  lot. 

Six  vases  of  single  blooms:  Mr.  Thomas  Eastwood, 
gardener  to  W.  Firth,  Esq.,  Lymme,  was  first  with  a 
pretty  set 

Plartb. 

Irimnlas  were  in  strong  force.  Mr.  W.  Burgess  secured 
the  lead  for  these,  both  for  the  iihites  and  coloured  types. 

Six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  (given  with  first  prize 
was  another  silver  challenge  cup  presented  by  W.  Orieisun, 
Esq.) :  First.  Mr.  J.  Abbot,  with  good  plants. 

Fuur  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums:  First,  Mr.  J. 
Corbett,  gardentr  to  E.  Knowles,  Esq. 

Four  singles :  Mr.  J.  Abbot  led  ;  for  one  Japanese  Mrs. 
Ainsworth  was  first ;  and  for  one  Pompon  and  one  single  Mr. 
J.  Abbot  was  first. 

VXOBTABLSS. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  Mr.  O.  Corbett  was  to  the 
fore  with  a  fine  lot,  in  which  good  Tomatoes,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Carrots,  ^.,  were  included. 

In  the  local  classes  there  was  keen  competition  and  very 
good  exhlbiu,  this  especially  in  the  plant  classes  and 
vegetables. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  (chairman  of  committee),  Mr.  H.  Shone 
(treasurer),  Mr.  H.  Makin  (secretary),  and  the  committee 
are  worthy  of  high  praise  for  their  exceUent  exhibition. 
Fruit. 

There  were  three  classes  for  Grapes  :  Mr.  C.  Waterbouse. 
Prestbury,  secured  the  leading  award  for  two  bunches  of 
Black  AiioanU ;  Air.  G.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Colonel  R. 
Ireland  Blackbunie,  Hale,  Liverpool,  won  for  any  other 
black  with  large  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court,  and  for  two 
whites  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  well  coloured. 


BRISTOL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  annual  show  in  Colston  Hall  on  the 
18th  and  19th  ult.,  and,  favoured  with  fine  weather,  a  grand 
display  of  exhibits,  and  a  large  gathering  of  visitors,  together 
wiui  an  ardent  body  of  officials,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
everything  connected  with  it  passed  off  successfully. 

CHBT8AMTHKMUM8. 

Twenty-four  incurved  blooma— Mr.  Drake,  Cathays,  Car- 
diff, was  the  most  successful  in  this  class,  with  excellent 
blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Runnades. 

Twelve  incurved.— There  were  eight  good  stands  in  this 
elass,  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  Dr.  Copper,  taking  the  lead 
with  an  even,  freali  set  of  blooms.  A  close  second  was  Mr. 
B.  A.  Paiaons. 

In  a  class  for  twelve  Anemone  varieties,  which  are  not 
often  staged  now,  the  premier  place  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Hack,  gaidener  to  Mrs.  Pethlck,  with  beautiful  blooms  of 
Mrs.  Gardener,  La  Chalonals,  Owen's  Perfection,  W.  Astor, 
Delamere,  Mr.  P.  Dunn,  Ac.  The  second  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Hobb. 

Thirty>slx  Japanese.— For  these  a  prize  of  £6  and  the 
•ocieiy's  challenge  vase,  valued  twelve  guineas,  the  latter  to 
be  won  thiee  times  before  beoumlng  the  properly  of  the 
exhibitor.  This  was  achieved  on  this  occa»ion  by  Mr. 
Vallis  of  Chippenham,  and  he  finally  secures  the  vase.  He 
welldeseived  the  coveted  award,  for,  as  on  previous  occa- 
sions, he  quite  outdistanced  his  rivals  with  masnificent 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  for  which  he  gained  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  bloom 
exhibited.  Mr.  May,  gardener  to  H.  0.  Lord,  Esq.,  took  the 
second  place,  closely  followed  by  the  Frome  Fruit  and  Flower 
Company.    There  were  five  exhibitors  in  this  class. 

Twelve  Jspanese.— Here  Mr.  Baker  again  led,  this  time 
amongst  six  exhibitors,  with  a  fine  stand  of  heavy  blooms. 
Mr.  Rakes,  gardener  to  W.  A.  F.  Powell,  Esq.,  was  a  good 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  to  W.  Macadam  Smith, 
Esq.,  third. 

Vases  of  Blooms. 

These  classes  were  particularly  effective,  and  there  was 
close  competition  amongst  them.  For  six  vases,  distinct 
varieties,  five  blooms  of  each,  the  lead  was  taken,  amongst 
six  exhIblUirs,  by  Mr^  May  with  a  grand  set.  Mr.  McCollock 
and  Mr.  Cooper  came  second  and  third  in  the  order  named. 

Por  two  vases  of  Japanese,  any  yelluw  variety,  three  blooms 
of  each,  Mr.  Rakes  took  the  lead  amongst  teven  exhibitors, 
and  staged  beautifully  fresh  blooms  upon  stout  stems  ox 
Bessie  Godfrey  ;  sec<ind,  Mr.  Rnnnacles.  with  J.  R.  Upton  ; 
third,  Mr.  Cooper,  with  Kimberley.  Mr.  Rakes  was  again 
first  in  a  similar  class  for  any  nhite  variety,  and  staged 
grand  blooms  of  Mme.  Camot,  Mr.  May  ciming  second  with 
the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  We»t  third  with  Nellie  Pockett. 

Groups. 

Chijsantbemnms,  relieved  with  ornamental  foliage  plants 
and  Ferns,  in  a  space  of  60  square  feet.- -Mr.  Biannister, 
gardener  to  Mr.  St.  Vincent  Ames,  here  was  deservedly 
placed  first  among  three  exhibitors,  and  arranged  a  very 
effective  and  splendidly-grown  lot  of  plants,  which  attracted 
much  notice.  Mr.  H.  T.  Curtis,  gaidener  to  W.  H.  Davis, 
S»q.,  was  placed  second. 

Groups  of  50  square  feet.— Here  three  groups  were  again 
arranged.     The  one  that  took   leading  place  for  Mr.  J. 


McCollock,  gardener  to  J.  Colthurst,  Esq.,  was  in  every  way 
excellent.  Tlie  second  position  was  taken  by  Mr.  Harforcf, 
gardener  to  V.  Barnood,  Esq.,  and  ttie  third  by  Mr.  J. 
Parrett,  gardener  to  W.  H.  butler,  Esq. 

Miscellaneous  plants  in  80  square  feet— This  was  in  every 
respect  an  excellent  class,  five  groups  being  arranged.  The 
leading  one  by  Mr.  Curtis  was  especially  choice,  and  con- 
tained many  valuable  plants  of  Cattleyas,  Dendrobinms, 
chiefly  Phalsenopsis,  Cypripediums,  dc.  Mr.  McCollock,  who 
followed  very  closely,  staged  similar  plants,  and  Dr.  Sgar 
was  a  good  third. 

Orchids  were  shown  in  choice  variety  and  in  considerable 
quantities,  Mr.  Budget  being  awarded  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  silver  medal  for  a  fine  collection  of  Qypri- 
pediums,  chiefly  composed  of  the  insigne  type,  and  Mr. 
Pomper,  gardener  to  Dr.  Smith,  gained  a  similar  medal  for 
the  best  Orchid  shown,  with  a  finely-fiowered  specimen  of 
Sophronitis  grandlflora. 

For  six  plunU  five  lots  were  staged,  Mr.  Pomper  leading 
with  well-grown  and  blossomed  planu  of  Cattleya  bow- 
ringiana,  Odontoglossnm  crispum,  Oncidium  omithorhyn- 
chum,  0.  Forbesi,  Cypripedium  Morganiie,  and  C.  arthuri- 
anum.  Colonel  C.  Batten  was  placed  first  for  thiee  Orchids 
of  any  kind  and  also  for  three  Cypripediums. 

The  classes  for  table  decorations,  bouqueu,  wreaths, 
sprays,  Ac.,  were  particularly  well  filled  with  tastefully 
arranged  exhibits.  The  successful  exhibitors  weie  chiefly 
the  leading  florists  of  Bristol  and  district,  and  the  several 
classes  devoted  to  specimen  plants  of  Palms,  Ferns,  stove 
planu,  Primulas,  C>clamen,  and  dinner  table  planU  con- 
tained many  beautiful  and  well-grown  subjects  that  helped 
considerably  to  fill  the  centre  of  the  hall. 
Fruit. 

Six  dishes,  dessert  varieties.— H( re  Mr.  H.  Jones  was 
placed  first  with  fairly  good  Grapes,  and  Mr.  Bannister 
second  with  excellent  Pears,  Apples,  Ac.  This  was  a  very 
close  contest.  Mr.  Bannister  was  a  good  first  for  six  dibhes 
of  Fears.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Hall.  For  four 
dishes  of  Pears  Mr.  Coote  was  placed  first  amongst  six  oppo- 
nents with  grand  fruits,  Mr.  Bannister  being  a  good  second. 
Mr.  Coote  again  led  for  a  single  di»h  of  eight  fruits,  and 
stsged  a  grand  one  of  Doyenn^  du  Comlce. 

Apples.— Mr.  Runnacles  was  a  good  first  for  six  dishes  of 
culinary  Apples,  and  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  varieties  Mr. 
Peifitt,  with  clean  fruits.  For  four  dishes,  dessert  varieties, 
Mr.  Coote  was  placed  first  amongst  five  exhiblta.  Grapes 
were  largely  shown,  eight  classes  being  provided  for  them, 
Mr.  Coote  being  the  leading  exhibitor. 
Trade  Exhibits. 

These  contributed  largely  towards  making  the  show  a 
success.  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford, 
staged  fifty  dishes  of  fine  Apples  ;  Messm.  Garaway  and  Co., 
Bristol,  Cyclamen,  Chrysantnemum«.  Ac  ;  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Sons,  Bristol,  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other  fioral 
devices,  together  with  Carnations  ;  Messrs.  Dobson  and  Co., 
Bristol,  sent  wreaths,  bouquets,  Ac. ;  Mr.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
Chrysanthemums,  Carnations,  ttc.,  including  many  new 
varieties',  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  showed  a  large  and 
grand  lot  ot  blooms  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  splendidly  staged; 
and  Messrs.  Blackmore  and  Langdon,  Bath,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  iu  white  variety 
Tumford  HalL  Many  other  good  exhibits  of  a  similar 
character  wtre  staged. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday,  the  2Srd  ult.,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
above  society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Sttand, 
W.C,  when  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Be  van. 
After  the  minutes  had  been  read  and  various  Hems  of  corre- 
spondence, principally  relating  to  the  society's  recent  show 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  secretary  announced  that  the 
prize  money  awarded  at  that  show,  together  with  the  value 
of  medals,  amounted  to  upwards  of  £218,  and  that  in  addition 
various  honorary  awards  were  also  miule. 

Enquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  atten«;ance  of  visitors 
at  the  show,  it  was  reported  that  on  the  first  day  especially 
there  was  every  reason  for  oonuratulati«'n  at  the  number  of 
persons  who  passed  through  the  tuinstiles.  Thechaliman 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Harman  Payne  to  report  on  the  visit  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  deputation  to  the 
Paris  and  Lille  exhibitions.  A  brief  account  of  the  visit 
was  therefore  given,  particular  stress  being  laid  upon  the 
grandeur  and  extent  of  the  Paris  show,  and  the  great  im- 
provement in  culture  that  had  taken  place  since  the  first 
visit  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Payne  concluded  by  saying  that 
a  formal  report  would  be  presented  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
and  would,  as  on  former  occasions,  be  included  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  society's  schedule.  As  a  pleasing  memento  of 
the  visit  he  also  handed  over  to  the  chairman  a  silver-gilt 
medal  (new  design)  of  the  Fiench  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  which  was  presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
socle* y  to  commemorate  the  friendly  visit.  This  medal, 
which  is  peculiarly  artistic  in  execution,  is  mounted  on  a 
crimson  velvet  stand  with  inscribed  tahlet  affixed.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  C.  H.  Curtis  a  vote  of  thai>ks  was  passed  U,  the 
mtmbers  of  the  deputation  for  the  time  they  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  the  visit.  Mr.  T.  Bevsn  and  Mr.  Witty  replied, 
pointing  out  the  educational  advantages  of  such  visirs,  and 
especially  commenting  on  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  sUged  at  the  Paris  show. 

The  number  and  dates  of  next  year's  shows  were  then  con- 
sideied.  For  the  present  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  October 
and  December  shows  to  stand  over,  but  the  great  November 
festival  was  fixed  for  the  2nd,  Srd,  and  4ih  of  that  month  in 
1904.  It  Is  satisfactory  to  i  ecord  that  i  he  financial  p««itlon 
ss  revealed  by  the  Inteiim  cash  ace-  upt  was  consideied 
highly  grstifying  under  nil  the  ciruumsiances. 

Committee  meetings  for  next  season  wtre  then  tsken  into 
consideration.  In  the  event  of  three  shows  being  held  in 
1904  there  will  be  a  floral  committee  meeting  at  each,  and  in 
addition  three  otheis  at  the  Essex  Hall  on  September  19. 
October  24,  and  November  21.  The  executive  committee  will 
hold  its  uieetitigM  on  Septembei  19,  October  24,  November  21, 
December  12, 1904,  and  January  16, 1906. 


Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  Newell  bis  plsoe  oa  tke 
schedule  revision  committee  was  filled  by  Mr.  C.  Blick. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  it  wu  re»>lY«dtiMt- 
the  members  of  the  floral  committee  be  eaunsissd  u 
dinner  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  the  date  to  be  fixed  iMNsfUr 
Mr.  Young  raised  a  critical  and  interesting  discmsloB  npos 
the  subject  of  the  supplementary  catalogue  reeenily  iMel 
Eighteen  new  members  were  elected,  and  the  pruescdiiii 
terminated  after  a  lengthy  agenda. 

Ahnual  DumER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  society,  which  was  slloe«iti 
lapse  last  year,  was  revived  on  Wednesday  efeniot,  a» 
25th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Charles  E.  Shea,  F.R.H.S.(praihi(tfi 
took  the  chair  at  the  Holbom  Restaurant  Then  vcn  h 
attendance  127  members  and  their  friends,  and  aoHiQffote 

f resent  were  Messrs.  A.  Bryant,  C.  B.  Haywood,  C.  Htfim 
^yne,  Thomas  Bevan,  Schneider,  D  B.  Crane,  J.  H.  Wit^, 
H.  Cannell,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  R.  Dean  (secretary^ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  Uie  chairman  gm  Um 
toasts  "The  King"  and  " Tlie  Queen,"  which  were  mdn^ 
with  enthusiasm.  In  giving  the  toast  of  the  evenii^?iL. 
"The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,"  the  duina 
went  at  considerable  length  into  the  history  of  tbendetr, 
saying  with  what  pleasure  he  gave  the  toast.  He  ipoke  of 
gardeners  and  practical  growers  and  lovers  of  the  Astsas 
Queen,  and  said  that  this  gave  memben  an  oppart«aiir«f 
keeping  green  the  memory  of  those  who  had  crested  tk» 
Naiional  Chrysanthemum  Societv.  The  prugresi  of  tie 
Society,  from  its  inception  at  Stoke  Newingtuo  io  IMiiB 
the  present  time,  was  given  in  detail,  and  those  who  vein 
closely  identified  with  its  work,  in  which  many  ahoseuas 
and  memories  are  still  cherished,  were  given  their  fluedtf 
praise,  and  gave  those  who  were  present  an  excellent  idacf 
what  the  fortune  of  the  National  Chrysantheniain  Sodar 
bad  been.  To  Mr  Henry  Cannell,  aen.,  was  given  the  endk 
of  suggesting  the  name  "  National  Chrysanthemum  S<cietr; 
and  this  was  in  1884.  Reference  waa  also  msde  to  Jk 
first  show  held  in  the  Royal  Aquarium  in  1877,  and  iho  to 
the  latest  move  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  Specially  gntil^i^ 
was  it  to  hear  the  chairman  refer  to  the  late  Mr.  W  Hub 
Holmes,  who  was  elected  secretary  in  1S77,  and  whose  liifi*' 
ness  of  purpose  and  courtesy  made  him  a  must  inralsa  4i 
officer  of  the  society.  His  lamented  death  in  Ifittwukto 
referred  to.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  honeto 
position  of  the  society  in  1902.  through  the  sale  of  the  Liyal 
Aquarium.  He  said  it  was  a  shame  ttiat  there  vsi  sograt 
hall  in  London  where  the  National  ChryaanUiemnm  SodHf 
could  bold  their  ahow.  Enormous  advance  In  new  jarittia 
ia  now  universal,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  woieni 
had  written  that  the  Chrysanthemum  had  depraved  the 
public  taste.  Is  sixe  an  offence  when  accompanied  bj  oUsr 
points  of  quality  ?  All  that  is  beautiful  surely  is  no  oifaiet! 
Size  must  not  Justify  coarsenesa. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  enthnsiaam.  Mr.  H.  Cusd, 
sen.,  replied,  and  said  how  be  remembered  the  noA 
incidents  mentioned  by  the  chairman.  Refenlnglosiho* 
held  in  a  dark  and  dismal  schoolroom  in  1861,  hessid  soc* 
blooms  were  shown  ;  the  exhibition  was  made  op  u(  pltBti 
and  they  were  much  admired.  The  shows  at  the  Bisti 
Aquarium  gave  the  Chrysanthemum  a  great  Impeuu.  Ht 
referred  to  the  pleasure  he  had  in  attending  the  recnt 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  said  be  had  never  miiNdi 
single  exhliiltloii  held  there  previous  to  the  mixratiooof  the 
National  Chryaanthemum  Society  from  the  AqoanniL  He 
said  there  was  a  great  future  for  the  society  to  tbe  neifb- 
bourhood  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  he  recommended  It  U> 
make  friends  of  the  gardeners  and  their  empluyen  Ihc 
Dartford  to  Putney.  Specially  interesting  wss  bis  reieresce 
to  the  incurved  sorts,  which  In  the  early  days,  be  aid, 
growtrs  were  so  keen  on.  The  members  of  tbe  Sssdle 
family  were  specially  eulogised.  At  the  conclasioB  of  Ml 
Cannell's  reply  the  cups  and  trophies  were  preseotcdtotki 
successful  competitors  as  follow*  :— 

The  National  Challenge  Trophy  to  the  Epsom  and  IMri^ 
Chrysanthemum  Society ;  the  Holmes  Mefflorial  Ofi 
respectively  to  Mr.  W.  Hlggs  for  incurved  and  Mr.  W.  Meat 
ftir  Japanese  blooms  ;  the  Percy  Waterer  Challenge  Cspi^ 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  one  to  Mrs.  D.  B.  Cnoe  ai 
the  other  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  who  have  now  won  the  a^ 
outright ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  Higga  for  vaaea  of  incurved  bloeai 
the  silver  tea  service  given  by  Messrs.  Mackeosle  and  I** 
cur,  Limited. 

In  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  speech  Mr.  A  Btyn^ 
F.RH.S  ,  gave  the  toast  "The  Piesident,  Vice-preeida*. 
Offictn,  Auditors,  and  Committees  of  the  Society."  v 
specially  eulogised  the  president,  and  said  there  wasooaa 
he  would  sooner  go  to  in  a  case  of  difficulty  for  advioe.  w 
also  said  Mr.  Shea  prefers  to  prevent  people  gvttlDff  iatoi 
difficulty  rather  than  getting  them  out  of  one  Hem^ 
man  of  many  hobbies,  and  generally  came  ont  oo  (of 
Oihers  interested  in  this  toast  were  also  briefly  referred  t^ 
and  the  tt-ast  was  wel  received.  The  president  tern 
giving  his  experience  as  a  cultivatc»r,  and  mentioning  eewni 
m<«t  interesting  maUera  Messrs.  T.  Bevan  and  J.  «• 
Witty  also  respiinded.  Mr.  A.  Taylor  gave  the  toast "!» 
Donors  of  Special  Prizes,"  to  which  the  repre»entsUve  a 
Messrs.  AAackenxie  and  Moncur,  Limited,  replied. 

As  the  evening  advanced  it  was  necessary  t''  Pjf.  J'f 
lemainlng  toasts  in  quick  succession.  "Hie  Affl'ttW 
i-ocieties,^'  "Cbnirm^n,"  "  Visitors."  and  "Tbe  Pre*  eed 
bell  g  received  and  responded  to.  A  cspiul  P"'*™""*" 
musiu,  Ac,  waa  pn>vided  bv  the  Ariel  Quartette  and  wWf 
the  musical  arrangements  being  under  the  directioo  of  mj- 
T.  Bennett  Grlffen.  The  Ubles  were  prettily  d««o»"" 
through  the  kindness  of  several  friends  of  the  sodsty,  vw 
also  contributed  fiuit,  dkc. 

ABERDEEN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
THIS  8bc»w  was  held  on  the  Wth  and  net  nit,  •»!  m*^ 
sue  essful  that  the  exhlbiU  could  not  all  be  •CC''I|"«»;'3. 
In  I  he  muKic  hall,  and  overflowed  into  tbe  I»"~?;JS 
Joining.  It  waa  opened  by  Mr.  0.  B.  N.  L>Hh-Hsy,ofW 
Hall,  in  tbe  presence  of  a  large  company,  and  wlUi  apiesMi 
petch.     Mr.  Wm.  Blaset  presided. 


^ACCMBBK  5.  i5K)3.] 
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IX. 


Ill  tli«  npen  pUnt  cImsm  the  most  ImporUnt  waa  that  for 

>>eiiii^ircalar  groop  of  Chryaanthemuma  10  feat  by  6  feet, 

"'  ^nich,  in  addition  to  a  aam  of  money ,  the  Seed  and 

wr»ery  Trade  Challenge  Cap  was  offered.    F»r  this  there 

•»  •  irood  cumpetftlun.  and  the  truphy  eventually  fell  to 

r     i****"  Proctor,  l>eTanha  Uonae,  for  a  very  tasteful  group 

i   Aaniirahly  grown  planU  ;   Mr.  F.   Munro.    Stoneywood 

;255«.  being  secfind  ;  Mr.  O.  Maltland,  Woodslde  House, 

Mja  ;  And  Mr.  8.  Ruliertson,  Fi-rrfhill  House,  fourth. 

Mr.  A-  Archibald,  9,  Queen's  fiiiad,  was  first  for  six  Chrysan- 

^ctnvma,  slnsle  and  Pompooff  excluded,  three  blooms  to  a 

^^^ ;  Hr.  F.  Munro  won  for  one  apeclmen  Chrysanthemum  ; 

1M  Mr.  A.  Murray,  Ashley  House,  for  six  In  at  least  four 

mrieUea.    The  Palms  ai.d  other  pot  planU  were  caplUlly 

rown,  the  principal  winners  in  these  classes  being  Mr.  J. 

IcKay,  Hnwbum  ;  Mr.  A.  Orlgor,  Fairfield  ;  Mr.  T.  G rigor, 

lanchory  Houae  ;  Mr.  J.  Sim  ;  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  Albyn  Place ; 

udllr.  A.  Park. 

Cut  Blooms. 
These  were  excellent  throughout,  and  about  1,000  blooms 
n  all  were  shown.  The  large  blooms  were  splendidly 
ululated,  and  exhibited  in  the  best  of  condition,  while 
■Any  admired  those  shown  in  bunches  and  not  diabudded. 
tely  the  winners  In  a  few  represeuUtlve  classes  can  be 
tamed. 
Itr.  W.  Pateraon,  Balmedie,  won  the  President's  cnp  and 
» money  prize  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  in  twelve  varieties, 
brae  hlonma  of  each,  against  a  strong  competitor  in  the 
icraon  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Muir,  Bosehaugh,  who  came  second. 
ir.  Pateraon  won  the  ailver  cup  for  twenty-four  Japanese  in 
it  leaat  twelve  varieties ;  Mr.  John  Grigor,  Banchory  Hon«e, 
wing  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Petrie,  Crathes  Castle,  third.  The 
lest  twelve  incurved  were  from  Mr.  G.  Jamieson,  Bnrton 
lall ;  Mr.  W.  Pateraon  being  first  for  the  best  six  of  these, 
iDd  Alao  carryinff  off  the  prize  for  the  best  incurved  In  the 
how.  For  twelve  bunches,  not  disbudded,  Mr.  J.  Smith, 
Imntome-on-Spey,  was  first,  and  Mr.  A.  Grigor  had  the  best 
InKlea. 

In  the  Amatenrs'  olaases,  In  which  there  waa  strong  com- 
letition,  the  leading  prize,  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Cup,  for 
(Ighteen  Japanese  blooms,  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Jenkins, 
^fton  BoAd.  The  florlsU'  work  claases  were  of  exceptional 
(zeellence,  Messrs.  Knowles  and  Sons  and  Mr.  A.  Burns.  Jun., 
lef nff  the  most  successful  in  these  classes. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  floral  items  may  be  mentioned 
be  atronfc  claaa  for  Chrlstmaa  Boses,  in  which  Mr.  Wm. 
Icorsie,  Sprinehill,  was  first.  Compared  with  one  exhibit  of 
be  kind  at  Bdinburgh  the  previous  day,  this  was  a  surprising 


Fmit  could  not  be  called  a  strong  section,  but  the  winners 
if  he  first  prizes  were  Mr  O.  Stuart,  Aden  House  ;  Mr.  J. 
Oaigmno,  Pitgaveny ;  Mr.  W.  M.  Mnir,  who  won  in  three 
JAaana  ;  Mr.  A  Beld,  Durris ;  and  Mr.  A.  Park.  Lechmelm. 
'^««et«blea  were  very  good  almost  all  through,  and  Mr.  J. 
I)g»ton,  Bartie  House,  won  with  his  collection.  The  other 
'laaeea  were  too  numerous  to  detail. 

Trade  Anna  did  not  exhibit  ao  largely  aa  they  sometimes 
lo  here,  but  the  sUnds  of  Meaars.  Cocker  and  Son»,  Ben  Reid 
lad  Co.,  Wm.  Smith  and  Son,  and  Mr.  A  Bums,  all  of 
l^berdeeo,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Thomson  snd  Sons, 
Limited,  Clovenfords,  and  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Company 
rere  noticeable. 


Obltuapy.  — The     Rev,  John 

Btevenson. — Many  who  are  iuterested  in  the 
itudv  of  fungi  will  regret  to  learn  of  the  death,  on 
the  27th  alt.,  of  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  LL.D., 
liioister  of  Glamis,  N.B.  Dr.  Stevenson  was  for 
a  considerable  time  secretary  of  the  Scottish 
CcTptogamic  Society,  and  his  work,  entitled 
**  Mycologia  Sootica,^'  is  recognised  as  one  of  great 
▼alue  on  the  subject.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
Nature  in  its  many  aspects,  and  occasionally  gave 
lectures  which  reflectea  his  extensive  knowledge. 

The  National  Dahlia  Sooiety.— An 

important  adjourned  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
this  society  was  held  by  kind  permission  at  the 
Horticultural  Club  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  inst.,  Mr. 
£.    Mawley  in  the  chair,  and    twelve   members 

S resent.  The  chief  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
eterroine  the  place  for  the  holding  of  next  year's 
exhibition.  Terms  and  conditions  had  been 
obtained  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as 
to  holding  the  show  in  the  new  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  and  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  in 
both  cases  for  two  days.  The  conditions  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Council,  especially 
in  reference  to  a  proposed  charge  of  admission  to 
visitors  of  2s.  6d.  each,  and  in  reouiring  that  their 
Fellows  be  at  liberty  to  show  for  the  National 
Dahlia  Society's  prizes,  though  not  subscribers, 
with  the  small  sum  offered  as  pecuniary  grant, 
were  regarded  as  too  onerous ;  whilst  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  were  not 
onerous  and  more  liberal.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  hold  next  year's  show  at  the  Palace. 
Ifc  was  agreed  to  term  all  guinea  subscribers  hence- 
forth "  Fellows,"  also  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  on  the  15th  inst. 

National   Rose  Sooiety's   annual 

meetinff. — ^The  twentv-seventh  annual  general 
meeting  ox  the  National  ^ose  Society  will  tal^e 


pfaoe  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street.  Westminster,  on 
Thursday,  the  lOih  inst.,  at  3  30  p.m.,  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  committee,  to  pass  the  accounts, 
to  elect  the  committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing 
vear,  and  for  the  transaction  of  other  general 
business.  The  following  alteration  of  bye- law  5 
will  be  proposed.  That  the  first  part  of  bye-law  5 
be  altered  so  as  to  read  :  **  Notice  of  any  proposed 
alteration  either  of  these  bye- laws  or  ot  the 
regulations  for  exhibitions  must  be  given  in  writing 
to  the  secretary  at  least  two  weeks  before  a  general 
meeting,  and  no  bye-law  or  regulation  shall  be 
altered  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society." 
This  addition  will  be  proposed  to  regulation  1, 
namely,  that  regulation  1  be  altered  so  as  to  read  : 
'*That  the  society  shall  hold  one  or  more 
metropolitan  shows  in  each  year  and  provincial 
shows  when  practicable.  The  date  of  the  metro- 
politan show  shall  not  be  earlier  than  July  6."  A 
meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  held  immediately 
after  the  annual  general  meeting  to  elect  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  annual  dinner  will  take  place  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  at 
5.30  p.m.,  Henry  V.  Maohin,  Esq.,  vice-president, 
in  the  chair.  Members  and  their  friends  are 
earnestly  invited  to  attend  this  pleasant  annual 
gathering  of  roearians.  The  charge  for  the 
dinner  (to 'be  paid  for  at  the  table)  will  be  5^., 
exclusive  of  wine,  &o.— Edward  Mawley,  Hon. 
Secretary. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Anmwem.—Tks  Sdttor  intends  to 
mate  Thi  Oardin  hap/ultoaUreadertwhodenrtauutoMet 
no  nuUtertohat  the  branoh  of  gardening  nuxy  be,  and  vith  that 
objeet  tDiU  make  a  tpeeial  feature  of  the  "  Anewers  to  Corre- 
tpondente"  column.  AU  eommunieeUiona  ehouid  be  elearly 
and  eoneieely  written  on  one  tide  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addreeaed  to  the  Editor  of  Thi  Oardbh,  iO,  Tavietoek  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Lettert  on  bueineae  ahould  be  eent 
to  the  PUBUSHXR.  The  name  and  addreee  of  the  tender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  deeiffnation  he  may  desire  to  be 
uaed  in  the  paper.  When  mwe  than  one  query  ia  aent,  eaoh 
thould  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Opowlngr  Holly  ft>om  cuttlnflrs  (H.  H.).-The 
Holly  wll]  nui  itrfke  from  cuttings  or  slips,  the  only  way  of 
iiicreaslnff  it  being  by  means  of  seeds,  which  take  two  years 
to  come  up,  and  then  make  but  slow  pn>gress  during  their 
earlier  atages.  Your  soil  should  be  very  suitable  f«)r  the 
Holly,  which  does  well  in  your  neighbourhood.  If  you 
require  immediate  results  the  better  way  will  be  to  obtain 
good  rooted  planu  from  a  local  nursery  ;  in  fact,  this  portion 
of  your  query  is  exactly  answered  on  the  front  page  of  The 
Oardrm  for  November  28. 

Raspbeppy  poots  diseased  (F.  K.>— I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  cause  fur  the  abnormal  growths  on 
the  Ruspberry  roots.  They  are  not  caused  by  a  fungus.  On 
examining  sections  under  a  microscope  there  are  no  enlarged 
cells  as  there  are  In  roots  atUcked  by  the  "  flnger  and  tr>e" 
fungus,  which  attacks  the  roots  of  cruciferous  plants,  and 
they  are  not  galls  formed  by  any  insect.  They  appear  to  be 
merely  hard  wo<Kiy  growths.  I  took  the  opinion  of  the 
scientific  committee  of  the  Royal  Hnrtlcultural  Society  on 
them,  and  no  one  could  tell  me  anything  about  them  as 
regards  their  origin.  One  member  said  he  had  had  very 
similar  growths  on  the  roots  of  a  Rose  bush,  which  were 
much  infested  by  ants,  and  he  thousht  the  hypertrophled 
growth  might  be  caused  by  the  insects  gnawing  the  roots  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Fur  various  reason*,  however,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  Raspberry  plant  had  been  infested  by  ants  at  its 
rooU.-  O.  8.  S. 

Tpeatment  of  Boponlas  (C  E.  B.).-Boronias 
should  on  no  account  be  watered  overhead  during  the 
winter  months,  a  well-ventilated  (not  draughty)  greenhouse 
being  necessary  to  their  well-doing  at  this  season.  In 
common  with  many  hard-wooded  plants  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  risk  in  giving  them  stimulants  of  any  kind,  hence 
they  should  be  watered  solely  with  rain  water.  After  their 
flowering  season  is  past— say  in  April  or  May  —  lioronias 
should  be  cut  back  hard,  and  kept  rather  close  and  syringed 
overhead.  This  will  lead  to  numerous  young  shoots  being 
pushed  out,  and  dire  tly  these  are  about  half  an  inch  long 
the  plants  must  be  reiMtted  in  p*ind  fibrous  peat  and  sand. 
The  new  soil  must  be  pressed  down  very  firmly  ;  in  fact,  as 
firm  as  the  old  ball  of  earth.  After  this  keep  them  rather 
close  and  shaded  for  a  fortnight  or  so  till  the  roots  take 
possession  of  the  new  soil,  after  which  give  them  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment. 

A  palnbow  bopdep(*'lRis").— It  might  be  planted 
thus,  beginning  with  red  on  the  concave  side :  Scarlet 
Oeranium,  dwarf  orange  African  MarlgfiM,  Calceolaria 
amplfixicanlis,  Matricaria  inodora  (with  the  flowers  cut  off), 
SalTla  pateni,  and  dark  Heliotrope  (white  (a  Inadmluible). 


We  fear  it  will  not  be  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  gardening 
Ii  will  not  luok  the  least  like  a  rainbfjw,  but  will  only  be  like 
une  of  the  ribbon  borders  uf  thirty  years  ago.  The  Matri- 
caria ahould  be  the  ordinary  green,  nut  the  Gkilden  Feather 
variety.  The  wonderful  effect  of  the  rainbow  1%  In  great 
part  due  to  the  gradation  of  the  tints,  the  way  each  pure 
colour  is  transfu«ed  into  the  next.  It  Is  impoasible  even  to 
huggest  this  within  the  scale  of  a  reasonable  flower  Uirder.  A 
faint  resemblance  to  a  rainbow  might  be  obtained  if  the  thing 
were  dune  on  a  gigantic  scale  on  a  hillside,  to  be  seen  at 
leaat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  But  it  would  certainly  not 
be  W(Tth  doing,  nor  do  we  think  It  la  worth  doing  In  «. 
garden. 

Euchapls  amazonloa  not  floweplnar.  —  I 
ahould  like  to  know  if  Euchitris  amazonica  remains  many 
years  before  flowering.  My  plants  are  in  good  health  and 
seem  robust,  but  I  have  had  them  for  two  years  and  no- 
flower  has  appeared.  Perhaps  the  plant  was  too  young  when 
I  got  it.— L.  C.  [It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of 
your  plants  of  Eucharis  not  flowering,  as  if  in  a  healthy 
state  they  flower  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  give  no  Idea  of 
the  size  of  yuur  bulbs ;  perhaps  they  were  but  tiny  ones 
when  you  flrst  had  them,  and  now  with  increased  size  they 
will  soon  flower.  The  Eucharis  mite  is  often  answerable  f«*r 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  plant,  but  as  you  say  youri 
are  in  good  health  they  must  be  free  from  this  peat.  We 
should  advise  repotting  next  March,  in  a  compost  made  up 
of  two-ihirds  good  fibrous  loam  to  one-third  well-decayed 
leaf-mould  and  a  good  daah  of  aand.  Place  in  a  light  position 
in  the  stove  where  Just  sheltered  from  the  direct  rays  uf  the 
sun,  and  while  a  moderate  amount  of  water  at  the  roots  is 
necessary,  an  excess  should  be  avoided.  During  spring  and 
summer  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day.— Ed.] 

Chpysanthemums,  twenty -foup  lapflrest 
and  finest  Japanese  sopis  and  thelp  cultupe 
(YouNQ  Qakpbnkr).— We  have  carefully  looked  through 
your  collection  of  forty-five  sorts  and  have  selected  from 
them  the  following  twenty  •  four  as  being  the  moat 
likely  to  meet  your  requirements.  Following  the  name  of 
each  variety  we  give  what  we  consfder  to  be  t^e  l)est  period 
fur  Slopping  or  pinching,  with  the  kind  of  buds  that  should 
be  retained  in  each  instance  :— 

Xame.  When  to  pinch  or  stop.     ''^^^^  ■J'.''  '** 

Bessie  Godfrey    . .     . .  Natural  break    . .     . .  First  crown 
Duchess  of  Sunderland         „         „        ..     ..      „       „ 

Ethel  Fit xruy      ..     ..  May,  flrst  week 

General  Hutt  on  ..     ..  Natural  break    ....      „       „ 
George  Lawrence       ..  Middle  March    ..     ..  Second  crown 
Gudlrey's  Masterpiece  Natural  break    ..     ..  Fir^t crown 
God  trey '8  Pride  ..     ..  First  week  in  April  ..  Second  crowo 
Lord  Ludlow       ....  „  „        ..        „        „ 

M me.  Paolo  Radaelli     Natnral  break    ..     ..  First  crown 
Maf eking  Hero   ..     ..  Second  week  in  April    Second  crown 
Miss  EUie  Fulton      ..  Natural  break    ..     ..  First  crown 

F.  S.  Vallls ..     ..      „ 

M.  Louis  Remy  ..     ..  First  week  in  April  ..  Second  crown 
Mrs.  Burkliy       . .     . .  Second  week  in  April         „         ,* 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Vallis..     ..End  of  March      .... 
Mrs.  G.  Mileham       ..  First  week  in  April  ..        „         „ 
Mis.  Greenfield  ..     ..  „  ,,        ..        ,,         ,» 

Mrs  J.  C.  Neville      ..  First  week  In  May    ..  First  crown 

Sensation     End  of  March    . .     . .  Second  crown 

W.  R.  Church     ....        „       , ,         „ 

J.  R.  Upton ,,       „ ,         t» 

Alfrlaton       Third  week  in  May   ..  Fir^t  crown 

Mi8.J.I.Thomeycroft  Natural  break ,        „ 

Exmouth  Crimson     . .  Virst  week  in  April  . .  Second  crown 

In  every  case  where  the  plants  have  not  made  their  break 
naturally  aa  recommended  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  In 
May,  they  should  be  pinched  without  further  delay,  and 
grown  on  to  the  flrst  crown  buds  aa  specified.  If  the  cutting* 
are  inserted  during  December  you  should  ha\e  little  difficulty 
in  achieving  your  purpose  with  the  resulting  plants. 


Pdblications  Received. 
We  have  received  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  Wide  World 
Magazine,  the  Cnptain,  and  the  Ladies'  Field  from  Meaara. 
Qeurge  Newnea,  Limited,  Southamptun  Street,  Strand,  and 
the  December  number  of  the  Studio,  which  in  its  enlarged 
form  has  an  increased  intereat.  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton,  R.A.» 
has  written  for  the  December  numlier  his  leminlncenoes  of  a 
long  and  intimate  personal  friendship  wiih  the  late  Mr. 
WhiBtler.  The  article  will  he  entitled  "A  Few  of  the 
VHfious  Whistlers  I  have  Known."  Part  IlL  of  Oreat 
Masters  (WUUtim  Helnemann)  is,  we  think,  the  most  inier- 
esiiiig  uf  the  serits  so  far;  it  is  a  superb  work,  and  each 
part  (price  5s.)  contains  four  plates.  The  contents  of  the 
present  part  are  as  follows :  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady  "  (Ohir- 
landaju),  **  Get  r«(e  Gisze"  (Holbein),  "Ca%t1e  Bentheim" 
(Ruijsdael),  and  "The  Surrender  of  Breda"  (Velasquez). 
Thia  woik  will  make  a  magnificent  volume  when  completed. 


GATAix)onES  Received. 

Chrysanthemums.— Mema.  Clibran,  Altrincham. 

yurttery  Stock.— hiewn.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  nurserymen, 
E«lintiurgb  ;  Mes«ri.  B.  S.  Williamaand  Son,  Upper  Hoi loway 
N. ;  Messrs.  Rigi  *i>d  Wood,  Coldstream  and  Duns,  N  B. 


GARDENING    APPOINTMENT& 

Mr.  E.  i^MlTH,  Royal  Horticultural  Society  s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  hMS  l>een  app«>inted  head  gardener  to  Rayner 
Storr,  Esq.,  Uighcombe  Edge,  Hiudhead,  and  enters  on  his 
duties  on  the  7ih  inst. 

Mr.  J.  Gibson,  for  the  past  five  and  a-half  years  head 
gardener  at  Danesfield,  Marlow,  haa  been  appointed  in  a 
idmiiar  capacity  to  E.  Steinkopff,  Esq,  Lydhurst,  Hayward's 
Heath,  and  enters  on  his  duties  in  the  new  year. 
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FLOWER  POTS. 

Direct  from  the  Mennfaoturers, 


THE  BULWELL  POHERY  CO. 

(limited), 
HEMP5HILL   LANB,    BULWELL, 

NOTTINGHAM. 


These  Pots  are  made  of  the 
Finest  Bulwell  Clay  by  the 
most  Modern  Plant,  and  are 
unequalled  for  Strength,  Po- 
rosity, Durability  and  Colour. 

Quotations  given  for  any 
quantity,  Carriage  Free. 

TsLSGRAPHic  Address— 

"  POTS,  BULWELL." 


W^^   DEStDERATU 

t 

4^ 
1     ^ 

1 

1^ 

a 

M 

I   "|l      ""^"^        HEATING       1 
".^           AP,PARATU$ASr.jcEn  | 

Supplied  with  various  arrangements  of  Pipes. 
CataloKueA    free  of  Boll'^rs,  Pipe*.  R^idiatora.  ftc. 

STOCK  1,200  BOILERS 


GOOD    CHCBJBLP    OILiJBLSS. 

Always  in  stock,  large  or  small  qaantiiies,  in  the  following  s^'zes: 
12  by  10       14  by  xa       20  by  la       ao  by  14       30  by  18 
14  by  10       x6  by  xa       18  by  X4       20  by  16       aa  by  18 
16  by  10       18  t>y  la       18  by  16       34  by  16       24  by  18 

too  fbfct  boxes  \Hn/  100  feet  boxes  \-iM/C     S^ds  quality, 
4ths,  15-rz.    r  IZ/"  4tbs,  ai-oz.    )  1 1/ D  1/6  per  box  extra 

NOTE.— Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  sligtn  advance  on  above  prices, 
in  large  or  small  quantities. 

Speolal  Lines.- 8  by  6,  9  by  7,  10  by  8,  la  by  8. 13  hvg 
15-0Z.,  10/-;  2I-0X.,  12/- per  box.  i/-  e^tra  for  srds.  Putty, 
28  lb..  ,6.  Paint,  Saahbars.  Nal*a  and  Roofing 
Felt-  'ron  and  ZIno  Quttere,  Oil  and  Varnleh, 
fpom  Stook.  Put  free  on  rail  in  London.  Paclcage  free. 
Ail  glass  is  sent  direct  from  stock  at  my  warehouse  (not  from 
wbaif),  carefully  examined,  and  guaranteed  to  be  in  sound  con- 
dition before  handing  to  Railway  Co.  Intending  purchasers  will 
do  well  to  coosidt-r  the  advantage  of  buying  direct  from  stock  at 
warehouse.  All  glass  is  carefully  packed,  put  direct  on  rail,  rislt 
of  breakage  very  slight.  Before  placinc  ord^ri  with  agent,  please 
write  for  whole^e  prices  to- J.  B.  ROBINSON,  WholesiU 
Glass  and  Buildeis' Merchant,  31 ,  Moor  Lane,  London, 
E.G. 


PROTECT 

YOUR  PLANTS 

FROM 
COLD&  FROST 


[WIES  BAilBOO  COnPY 


a£S  r 


ARCHANGEL 
MATS 


PRttE    l^n  Pti^   OC'7. 


16^   LEIVER  STftCLT 
CITY  H"  LONI^':.'N.c;Ca 


The  **G)untr7  Life''  Library* 

NEW  BOOK  by  Miss  GI£RTRUDE  JEKYLL 
and  Mr.  E.  MAWLEY. 

Roses  for 
English   Gardens 

lUustrated  with  190  full-patfe  plates, 
laa.  6d.  nect. 

published  at  the  Offices  of  Country  Life,  ao,  Tavistock  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.;  and  byGBOROs  Nbwnbs,  Ltd., 

^•la,  Southampton  Streetp  Strand,  W.Ci 


R.  HALLIDAT  &  Co., 

Hotl&ous«    Builcl«vs    And    H[ot-llirAt«p    Entfineevt, 

ROYAL   HORTICULTURAL  WORKS,   MIDDLETON,   MANCHESTER. 


Vineries,  Btoyes,  Greenhouses,  Peaoh  Houses,  Foreintf  Houses,  fto.,' constructed  on  our  improved  plu,n  i 
ng  houses,  and  for  practical  utility,  economy,  and  darabi!tty  cannot  be  equalled.    We  m\j  doow  eliiif 

^ ,,-_.„.Jy  __    __ _         „ 

firm  Irom  the  smaUest  to  the  largest.    Hot- water  Heating  Appariitu s,"  "with  realty  reliable  Boiiei^  a^usd  ud  m 


the  perfection  oi  growing 
work,  and  that  the  very  best. 


Conservatories  and  Winter  Gardens  designed  archii^turftlly  correct  without  the  a^iscanoe  oF  anTou  act  «<  s 


guaranteed  in  all  cases.    Melon  Frames,  Bashes.  Hot-bed  Bomu,  Ac,  always  in  stock 

Plans,  Estimates  and  Catalogues  free.    Customers  waited  on  in  any  pan  of  the  Kingdom, 
Our  Maxim  is  and  always  has  been— 

MODERATES    CHARGBBt    FIRBT-GL ABB  WORK  M     THE  BEST  HATERIALSttl 


Picturesque 
Rock  Fortuation. 


Descriptive  pamphlet  post  free ;  or  photo-IUustrated  book 
of  executed  worlcs  sent  for  inspection  for  la  stamps. 

PULHAM    <BL  SON, 

By  Appointment  to  Hla  Majesty  the  King, 

n,  NEWMAN   ST.,  OXFORD   ST..  LONDON.  W. 


COL£B  PATENT. 


THE  ^^ PATTiSSOM ''  lAWM  BOOTS, 

SIMPLEST! 
STRONGEST 

MOST 
ECONOMICAL. 

Used  In  KOYAL  and 

PRINCIPAL  GARDENS. 

Soles  of  the  best  English  Bole  Leather  (Waterproofed), 
and  T>re  Rubber. 

**The  Field  **  sxys:  "  As  good  as  anythinfr  that  could  be  devised." 

Hp.  Tfouo  (Head  Gardener  to  H.M  the  Kintf.  BAlmoral  Castle)  writes: 
"  Th'r  B<K>t^  I  h  id  trom  you  iwo  years  ago  are  as  guod  as  ever.  Pie  se  send 
a  set  for  a  Pony." 

Hp.  C.  Dixon  (Holhnd  House  CardenA)  writes :  "  A  great  improTement." 

Df  W  O.  Opaoe  writes  ■  "  They  arc  the  best.' 

Hp.  T.  Hearne  (Lord's  Cricket  Ground)  writes:  "The  very  thing 
wanted  for  yeais."  HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 

PRICE  List,  with  Testimonials,  from— 

H.  PATTISSON.  1,  FARM  AVENUE,  8TREATHAM,  S.W. 


ASK  YOUR  GROCER   FOR 

EPPS'S 

(THE  MOST  NUTRITIOUS) 

COCOA 


AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER, 


RICHARDSON'S 


Erected  roa  His  Majkstv's  GovER>NiiiSST  (IhdjaOftiil 
Lakoke,  Punjaub, 

HorilGuttural  Buildingt, 

Conaervatcdes,   Greenhouws,  Peach  House*,  Vineries,  jte.^ 
and  Orchid  Houses^  etc- 

HCATING    APRARATUS  4 

for  Gliss-Houses,  Dwelling  Houses,  and  Public  BoildiacL 

Quality  of  Work  Unsurpassed.    Lowest  Prices  poniMt 
Illustrated  New  CataloiCae  (884  pagM),  U, 
Abridged,  Free. 

Please  mention  Thb  Gardbm  when  applyins-        j 

W.  RICHARDSON  ft  Gl, 

OARUHQTOm, 


THOMSON'S 


MANURL 


VINE,  PLANT 

AND 

VEGETABLE      

Splendid  for  atl  purpote^, 
ALSO  THOMSON'S  $FECIAL  CKRrSANTHEMyH  KAHUli 

Sr.LD    BY    ALL   Sr I- i '^Vt  K  N  , 

I'rtce  Liih  anJ  Ttsitmotiiiili  on  aftpHa^i^n  ta  S^J*  lf'»i*'Si 

Wn.  THOMSON  A  SONS,  LU,,  Tw*ailVlaarV^_ 

ClQV«nfordm,  <iA,llith!«lc»  HBip     l-niid^  A^^yl .  Mr.  JA>r^ 

Mi'B'.ry.  P A R SON S  Jfc  Ce- .  Ltd.,  CttepiH?*  ^_ 


ANTHRACITE  COAL, 


For  Malting,  HoptloaUoral, 
Steam  Balaing,  and  ! 

Please  Mention  this  Paper.      WILLIAM 


1.   Hop  Dntni»  Gas  nm 


READINQ  CASES   FOR  "THE  QARDBN." 

C-ses  in  wbich  to  keep  together  ttie  loor«  nouiMfl  ^ 
Thb  Gardkn  prior  to  binding  can  be  supplied  on  ap^~c^°|'^ 
the  Manager.  They  are  strongW  made,  and  6tted  wii^JJ^T 
tablets,  on  which  to  mak*»  notes  for  funher  refereowof  «»f 
of  interest  appearing  in  the  various  nnmbers  fcoin  ^*'*^Sli^ 
Price  48  6d.  each,  post  free.— Offioea:  flo,  TariiMl  soa. 
Covent  Garden,  London,  W.Ct 


o»i^al^ 
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A     WELL-COLOURED 
FLOWER     BORDER. 

FLOWER  borders  in  general  would  be 
much  more  beautiful  if  they  were 
arranged  in  a  careful  sequence  of 
colouring  as  recently  described  by 
Captain  Reid  (page  375). 
As  I  have  often  worked  through  such  a 
colour  scheme  in  flower  borders,  possibly  I 
may  be  able  to  suggest  something  here  and 
there,  even  to  an  amateur  of  such  well-known 
ability,  and  may  be  perhaps  excused  if  on  a 
point  or  two  I  express  a  doubt. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  proposed  ground- 
twork  of  Winter  Aconite  in  the  yellow  region 
almoet  out  of  place  in  a  mixed  border. 
nr  time  of  blooming  is  so  early  that  they 
lM  have  no  connexion  with  anything  else 
the  border,  whereas  it  is  charming  to  come 
^n  a  little  or  big  patch  of  its  cheery  little 
low  flowers  in  some  place  where  they  have 
rit  all  to  themselves,  as  under  the  edges  of 
some  deciduous  tree.  But  in  my  own  practice 
I  keep  all  bulbs,  except  Lilies,  out  of  the 
border ;  but  then  mine  is  a  light,  sandy  soil 
that  has  to  be  perpetually  enriched,  and  the 
garden  in  question  I  believe  to  be  on  a  rich 
loam,  where  plants  can  be  left  longer  undis- 
tarbed.  My  practice  also  diflfers  from  Captain 
Reid's  in  that  I  make  large  use  of  half-hardy 
annuals  and  some  tender  things  for  the 
summer. 

*•  Hints  for  an  edging  to  this  section  "  (that 
of  pinks  and  scarlets)  are  asked  for.  Anemone 
fxdgens,  scarlet  and  pink ;  A.  coronaria,  Phlox 
BstaQea  and  vars.  and  P.  amoena,  Zauschneria, 
Megasea  cordifolia,  whose  leaves  turn  red  or 
red-bronze;  Chelone  Lyoni,  with  beautiful 
foliage  that  does  the  same,  and  has  a  spike  of 
dainty  cool  pink  flowers  ;  Daphne  Cneorum 
should  be  tried;  ^Ethionemas  among  stones, 
preferably  limestone.  I  see  stones  are  used 
with  good  effect  near  the  front  of  the  border. 
Further  back  the  grand  Monarda  (scarlet 
Bergamot). 

The  next  want  puzzles  me:  "Something 
superlatively  lovely,  free-blooming,  and  sweet- 
smelling  as  an  edging  to  Yuccas  and  other 
spiky  things."  I  could  do  the  lovely,  free- 
blooming,  or  sweet-smelling  separately,  but  not 
all  three  in  one,  but  can  propose  a  white 
Clematis  trained  low  about  the  stems  of  the 
Yuccas,  with  just  a  trail  or  two  rising  among 
their  leaves;  or  a  white  Everlasting  Pea 
planted  5  feet  back  and  trained  down.  Frankly, 
I   am  frightened  at  the   idea  of   something 


sweet-smelling  at  the  foot  of  Yuccas.  The 
sweet  scent  suggests  sudden  bendings  towards 
its  origin,  and  possible  danger  to  eyes  from  the 
murderous  sword-points  of  the  Yucca's  leaves. 
But  then  I  am  oldish  and  half  blind,  and  those 
who  are  younger  and  can  see  are  no  doubt 
more  alert,  as  well  as  more  safely  venturesome. 

My  own  Yuccas  have  for  the  most  part  no 
edging,  the  moderate  sized  Y.  flaccida  coming 
forward  to  the  path.  Their  whole  port  and 
aspect  seem  to  me  so  important  and  com- 
manding that  they  appear  to  want  to  stand 
alone.  But  it  is  true  that  1  have  at  one  point, 
or  rather  at  one  yard  and  a  half,  a  planting  of 
Stachys  lanata,  whose  fluffy  whiteness  of  foliage 
certainly  goes  well  with  the  hard  blueness  of 
the  Yuccas.  My  own  feeling  is  that  in  the  case 
of  plants  so  superb  in  themselves,  whether  in 
bloom  or  not,  that  you  want  to  let  them  alone, 
or  only  combine  them  with  plants  of  lowlier 
quietude— not  with  anything  that  attracts 
attention  to  itself. 

Blue-flowered  shrubs. — The  only  ones  I  can 
think  of  are  :  Ceanothus  (Gloire  de  Versailles 
the  best),  the  blue  Hibiscus  syriacus,  and 
Caryopteris  Mastacanthus.  Blue  plants  of 
moderate  height  are  here  supplemented  by  the 
glorious  Salvia  patens  and  the  Cape  Daisy 
(Agathaea),  and  rather  important  bluish  foliage, 
Lyme-grass  and  Seakale.  This  year  I  am 
planting  Kue  among  my  blues.  The  low- 
growing  Delphinium  grandiflorum  (the 
D.  sinense  of  my  younger  days)  is  one  of  the 
best  of  front  row  blues. 

West  Surrey,  G.  J. 


HOLLIES     FOR     THE 
WOODLAND. 

Attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the 
beauty  and  fitness  of  our  native  Holly  for 
various  garden  purposes,  but  we  can  hardly  be 
reminded  too  often  of  its  great  importance  and 
value  in  the  home  plantations  or  woodland 
fringes  of  well-kept  grounds.  It  is  a  mistcJce, 
where  the  conditions  are  not  absolutely  con- 

§enial,  to  try  to  acclimatise  foreign  trees  of 
oubtful  hardiness,  beautiful  and  desirable  as 
they  may  be,  like  some  of  the  tender  conifers. 
It  is  useless  to  battle  against  climate  and  soil 
when  loss  of  precious  time  is  too  likely  to  be 
the  only  and  most  disappointing  result  Far 
better  to  be  content  witn  well-assured  success 
than  risk  failure  while  such  grand  material  of 
indigenous  growth  lies  ready  to  hand.  It 
matters  little  in  which  county  our  lot  may  be 
cast,  Holly  will  give  us  no  qualms— it  is 
equally  happy,  north  or  south,  in  our  British 
Isles.    It  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  rich  or  poor, 


bog  only  excepted,  and,  when  fully  established, 
is  afraid  of  neither  wind  nor  frost  nor  scorching 
summer  heat  It  is  scarcely  too  much,  indeed, 
to  say  in  its  favour  that  no  evergreen  tree  of 
temperate  climes  can  surpass— even  if  it  can 
equal— a  well-grown  example  of  this  commoik 
English  tree.  No  wonder  then  that  our  most 
skilful  growers  should  have  given  their  best 
efforts  to  produce  new  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  of  remarkable  beauty.  Many  of  these  are- 
admirably  adapted  for  the  semi- cultivated 
woodland  which  often  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Wilderness,  where  the  natural  growth  is 
partly  cleared  to  make  room  for  specimens  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees  of  suitable  character. 
But  for  the  woodland  proper  we  want  nothing 
better  than  the  sort  with  which  kind  Nature 
has  provided  us. 

The  Holly  is  so  essentially  a  tree  which  may 
be  associated  with  others,  notwithstanding  its 
integral  beauty,  that  its  somewhat  slow 
maturing  is  considerably  atoned  for.  We  can. 
afford  to  wait  for  its  full  effect  A  most 
essential  point— too  often  overlooked  in  all 
kinds  of  planting— is  to  allow  plenty  of  room 
for  later  development.  Whether  the  Hollies 
are  destined  for  single  specimens  or  are  grouped 
in  clumps,  it  is  well  to  place  them  in  the 
company  of  quicker  growing  but  less  worthy 
nurse  trees,  which  can  be  taken  away  without 
compunction  when  they  have  served  their 
purpose. 

The  woodland  may  be  composed  mainly  of 
Oak  or  Chestnut  or  Larch,  or  a  mixture  of  all 
three,  yet  we  can  make  no  mistake  in  planting 
Hollies  without  stint  amongst  them,  and 
especially  on  the  outskirt  of  the  plantation. 
Their  glossy  persistent  greenery  contrasts  well 
with  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees,  whether  in 
leafy  summer  or  bare-boughed  winter,  and 
gives  a  sense  of  solid  comfort  and  prosperity, 
which  seems  somehow  to  belong  to  no  other 
growing  thing.  We  take  it  for  granted  when 
we  come  upon  Hollies,  well  placed  and  well 
cared  for,  in  a  roadside  plantation  that  we  are 
within  the  precincts  of  a  well-ordered  English 
home. 

There  is  a  popular  notion,  we  will  not  call  it 
fallacy,  because  there  is  no  doubt  sound  sense 
and  shrewd  observation  to  vouch  for  it,  that 
nothing  will  grow  under  the  Beech.  Exception,, 
perhaps,  may  prove  the  rule,  but  passing  not 
long  since  through  a  fine  belt  of  trees  skirting 
a  park,  composed  chiefly  of  Beech  of  splendid 
proportions,  the  vigorous  undergrowth  of 
Molly  was  remarkable.  Fine  clumps  here  and 
there  had  been  placed  with  excellent  jud^ent 
amongst  the  Beeches,  and  gave  ample  evidence 
of  being  not  only  content  but  also  in  perfect 
accord  with  their  environment  These  were,  of 
course,  spreading  bushes  rather  than  trees,  yet 
it  mignt  oe  well  to  stow  away  in  our  memories 
as  a  fact  that  the  Beech  need  not  always  be 
inimical  to  the  Holly,  but  that  they  may  be 
planted  together  where  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 
In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
may   have  been  a   potent   factor,  as  it  was . 
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evidently  rich  enough  to  support  an  exhausting 
tree  like  the  hungry  B^ecb,  with  something  to 
;spare  for  the  Hollies  beneath  their  shade. 

A  natural  combination  occurs  to  mind  which 
may  often  be  met  with  in  chalk  districts— of 
groups  of  goodly  Holly  bushes  intermingled  with 
silvery  White-beam— a  union  most  happy  in 
telling  summer  effect  wherever  it  may  be  found, 
but  scarcely  ever  seen  as  the  result  of  premedi- 
tated arrangement.  Whether  as  rounded  clumps 
of  spreading  growth,  however,  or  as  stately  trees, 
reared  on  smooth  grey  trunk  and  tapering  to 
the  sky,  our  English  woodlands  would  be  robbed 
indeed  of  an  essential  part  of  their  sylvan 
beauty  if  the  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  ruled 
Holly  out  of  date.  There  are  symptoms  that 
it  is  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  common 
liing,  hence  a  note  of  warning  that  it  is  not 
i)eing  planted  quite  so  freely  as  in  days  of  yore. 


APPEAL    FROM    BARON    SIR 
HENRY  SCHRODER,  BART. 

We  haTe  received  the  following  letter  from 
Baron  Schroder.  No  one  has  taken  greater 
interest  in  the  building  of  the  new  Hall  than  this 
keen  horticulturist,  and  we  hope  the  appeal 
will  meet  with  a  quick  and  liberal  response  : 

"  The  new  Hall  of  the  society— so  anxiously 
•desired  by  the  Fellows— is  now  in  course  of 
-erection,  and  will,  the  council  hope,  be  com- 
pleted for  use  by  midsummer  next  The  total 
<508t  of  the  hall,  offices,  library,  &c..  including 
furniture,  will  be  about  £40,000,  and  the  coun- 
•cil,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  are  most  anxious 
to  open  the  building  free  of  debt.  Towards 
this  sum  £23,000  has  been  contributed,  of 
vtrhich  no  less  than  £8,471  has  been  given  by 
the  council  and  officers  of  the  society.  There 
thus  remains  a  balance  of  £17,000  still  to  be 
raised. 

"At  present  only  about  one  in  ten  of  the 
Fellows  has  contributed  to  the  building  fund. 
In  the  hope  that  the  others  will  see  their  way 
to  do  so  I  have  been  asked  to  make  this 
appeal.  If  every  Fellow  would  kindly  forward 
a  contribution— some  giving  more  and  some 
less — the  desired  object  would  be  attained,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  council  on  this  point  at  an  end 

"I  annex  a  list  of  the  amounts  already 
contributed,  and,  being  personally  so  greatly 
interested  in  the  completion  of  the  building,  I 
earnestly  trust  you  will  respond  as  liberally  as 
you  can  to  my  appeal. 

"J.  H.  W.  SCHEODER. 

«i^,  LeadenhaU  Street,  London,  E.G."* 
[Cheques  should  be  sent  to  the  address  g;iven, 
or  to  the  secretary  of  the  appeal  committee, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Ingram,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London. 
The  appeal  committee  consists  of  Baron 
Schroder  (chairman),  Mr.  J.  Gurney  Fowler 
(treasurer),  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  F.L.S., 
and  H.  B.  May. -Ed.] 


KEW    NOTES. 


Intxrestino    Plants   in  Flower. 


Temperate  House, 
Babosma  lanceolata,  Correa  speciosa  varieties, 
Dermatobotrys  Saunderaias,  Felicia  reflexa,  Gre- 
villea  thelemanniaDa,  and  Olearia  ramulosa. 
Orchid  Houses, 
Aerides    qainquevulnernm,   Bifrenaria    Charles- 
worthii,    Bulbophyllum    Pechei,  Calanthe  micro- 
(tloBsa,  C.  Veitchii,  C.  vestita  varieties,  Catasetum 
Hookeri,  Cattleya  luteola,  Cycnoches  pentadacty- 
Ion,  Cypripedium  camusianum,  C.  concolaure,  C. 
iDsigneand  a  yellow  variety,  Epidendrum  Eadresii, 


£.  Wallisii,  Lycaste  Skinned,  Masdevallia  ignea, 
M.  tovarensis,  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  macu- 
latum  var.  donuianam,  0.  omithorhyncum, 
Oncidium  varicosum  and  others,  Phalaenopsis 
Esmeralda,  Platyclinis  cobbiana,  Pleurothallis 
paohyglossa,  Restrepia  striata,  Sarcanthus  seoun- 
aus,  Selenipedium  klotzsohianuni,  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  and  Stelis  tristyla. 

Palm  House. 

Brownea  Crawfordii,  Dracaena  thalioides,  and 
Manetlia  cordifolia. 

T  Range, 

Begonia  polyantha,  B.  socotrana,  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  B.  Turnford  Hall,  Glerodendron  umbel- 
la  turn,  Crassula  Saxifraga,  G.  Septas,  Erica  melan- 
tbera,  Eaphorbia  fulgens,  Ipomoea  Horsfalliss  var. 
Briggsi,  Jacobinia  chrysuetepbana,  Pleotrantbos 
crassuB,  Plambago  rosea,  and  Uraria  orinita. 

Oreenhouse. 
Gamations,  Epacris  and  Ericas  in  varietv,  Erio- 
stemon  myoporoides,  Jacobinia  ooocinea,  tinculia 
sratissima,  Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  R.  trigyna, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Salvia  splendens,  and  other 
things.    


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 
December  16.  —  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's 
Meeting,  Drill  Hall,  Westminster;  Horticultural 
Glub  Monthly  House  Dinner ;  Discussion  opened  by 
Mr.  George  Bunyard ;  National  Dahlia  Society, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Windsor,  3  p.m.  ;  Gom- 
mittee  Meeting,  2  p.m. 

Royal  Hoptioultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bucking- 
bam  Gate,  Westminster,  1—4  p.m.  The  com- 
mittees will  meet,  as  usual,  at  noon.  A  seneral 
meeting  for  the  election  of  new  Fellows  will  take 
place  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  seneral  meeting  of 
the  society,  held  on  the  24th  uTt.,  fifty -eight  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  His 
Highness  Prince  Frederick  Duleep  Singh,  Lady 
Emily  Dyke,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Geoil  Binsham,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Portman,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Henry 
Denison,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Thesiger,  the  Hon. 
Lilian  Elphinstone,  and  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  British  Golumbia,  making  a  total 
of  1,339  new  Fellows  elected  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year. 

Ppesentation  to  Mp.  Robert 

Sydenham.— Gn  the  27Lh  ult.,  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Midland  Gamalion  and 
Picotee  Society,  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  whose 
enthusiasm  in  all  things  concerning  horticulture  in 
Birmingham  is  well  known,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Parton,  jun.,  the  honorary  treasurer,  on 
behalf  of  the  society,  with  a  magnificent  illuminated 
address  in  album  form,  as  some  slight  recognition 
of  his  valuable  services  to  the  society  during  the 
first  twelve  years  of  its  history.  The  text  of  the 
address  is  as  follows :  '*  To  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham. 
Dear  Sir, — We,  the  members  of  the  Midland  Garna- 
tion  and  Picotee  Society,  desire  to  express  our 
extreme  regret  that  you  have  found  it  imperative 
to  retire  from  active  work  in  connexion  with  our 
society.  It  was  entirely  through  your  influence 
that  the  society  was  founded  in  the  year  1891,  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  of 
tendering  to  you  our  sincere  thanks  for  the 
valuable  time  you  have  devoted,  and  the  untiring 
efforts  and  important  help  you  have  given  during 
the  twelve  years  you  have  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  treasurer,  and  which  has  been  to  so 
great  an  extent  instrumental  in  gaining  the  reputa- 
tion and  promoting  the  best  interests  of  our 
society.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  asking  your 
acceptance  of  this  address,  together  with  the 
accompanying  group  of  your  well-wishers,  as  a 
token  of  our  appreciation  and  regard,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  you  may  be  spared  for  many 
years  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  esteem  of  your 
numerous  friends  and  all  those  associated  with 
you,  which  you  have  always  so  deservedly 
possessed.   Birmingham,  August,  1903."  Professor 


Hillhouse  was  to  have  made  the  presentaticA,  Wt 
through  ill-health  he  was  unable  to  be  pnnot 
Mr.  Parton,  also  on  behalf  of  the  society,  preHoted 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  the  hotL  secretary,  witk  & 
framed  copy  of  the  photograph  as  mentiuned  io  Un 
testimonial,  for  the  duties  which  he  has  carried  oa& 
so  thoroughly  for  the  past  ten  years.  Profewr 
Hillhouse's  letter  is  a  testimony  to  the  vsloe  of 
Mr.  Sydenham's  work.  The  Professor  writes:  **I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  one  man  to  whom  in  Ue 
last  fifteen  years  or  so  the  lover  of  flowers  ow 
more  than  to  Robert  Sydenham.  His  name  is& 
household  world  to  all  bulb  growers ;  and  U 
has  made  such  by  thousands  where  they  hsd  not, 
and  probably  but  for  him,  would  not  have  existed. 
I  should  like  to  speculate  upon  the  aggregue 
amount  of  brightness  he  has  been  instrnmeotalii 
adding  to  our  English  homes  in  winter.  Bat  to  oa 
who  know  the  man  there  is  much  more  than  this.  1 
freely  confess  that  in  my  first  year  of  contact  with 
him,  his  grand  enthusiasm,  bis  buoyant  optioiisa, 
his  tireless  energy,  his  downright  goodness  of 
heart  were  a  revelation  to  me  ....  and  ■ 
inspiration.  The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 
has  been  the  child  of  Mr.  Sydenham's  love.  Tim 
who  know  the  difficulties  facing  the  ioiUttioB, 
and  still  more  the  continuance  of  a  high-class  flowsr 
show,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  nothing  short 
of  his  indomitable  energy  oould  have  broaghti 
provincial  show  in  so  few  years  into  theveiy 
front  rank  of  special  flower  shows.  To  the  thought, 
work,  and  ever-ready  purse  of  Robert  Sydenhsa 
the  Garnation'and  Picotee  Society  owes  more  thsa 
it  can  adequately  express,  and  I  can  only  deefilf 
regret  that  my  own  unfortunate  illness  depmsi 
me  of  the  opportunity  of  at  least  attempting  oo  its 
behalf  to  put  into  words  something  of  what  oar 
feelings  are."  Among  thoee  present  were  Mr. 
Luke,  J.  Sharp,  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Gottwaltz,  A.  W. 
Jones,  G.  H.  Herbert,  G.  F.  Thurston,  A.  Chatiis, 
W.  Spinks,  A.  R.  Brown,  W.  B.  Latham,  ul 
Herbert  Smith.  Mr.  Sydenham  promised  to  do  ai 
he  could  to  maintain  the  high  position  the  sodstr 
had  gained.  Pressure  of  business  prevented  hia 
devoting  as  much  time  to  it  as  he  had  done,  bsi 
they  might  rely  on  having  his  hearty  support 

Potato  Nopthepn  Star  dlseaaed.- 

Though  I  have  not  grown  this  variety,  I  hate 
endeavoured  to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  abosl 
it.  From  the  first  I  could  never  understand  why 
it  realised  such  exorbitant  prices,  and  I  am  still 
more  surprised  at  the  high  fisure  now  asked.  I 
understood  that  it  is  practically  disease-proof,  sod 
had  it  been  so  it  would  undoubtedly  have  bsas 
worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  it  at  the  Isu 
Southampton  Ghrvsanthemum  show,  a  large  coUn- 
tion  of  Potatoes  being  exhibited  by  a  \ocal  fin, 
and  among  them  was  Northern  Star.  To  my  gntf 
surprise,  after  going  carefully  through  esek 
variety,  this  particular  kind  was  the  most  aeriovaly 
affected  with  disease  of  any,  many  of  the  tabsn 
being  badly  infested.  I  called  the  attention  of  tte 
representative  of  the  firm  to  this,  and  he  bad  to 
admit  it  was  so,  and  the  same  was  also  obsemd 
by  my  colleagues.  I  have  alAo  heard  from  othen 
who  have  grown  it  that  it  has  suffered  veiy  bsdly 
from  disease.  Then  as  to  appearance,  it  hu 
certainly  but  little  to  recommend  it,  and  for 
quality  it  is  considered  inferior  by  many.  It  WH 
be  a  heavy  cropper,  and  so  are  many  other  wwr 
tried  varieties,  which  have  all  the  characteristiei 
of  a  high -class  Potato.  I  do  not  for  ooe  mooesi 
wish  t6  discourage  the  raising  of  new  and  impron^ 
kinds  of  either  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  bat  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  this  variety  ever  proves  to 
be  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Many  readers  of  Tm 
Garden  I  am  sure  besides  myself  woold  be 
interested  to  hear  from  thoee  who  have  grovo  ii 
during  the  past  season.  What  are  their  opioioai, 
particularly  relating  to  its  disease  -  resistiaf 
qualities?— E.  Bxckett. 

The  Oapdeners'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.— We  are  pleased  to  uiDO°|*|f 
that  the  annual  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  faedi 
of  this  institution  will  be  held  at  the  How 
Metropole,  London,  in  June  next,  when  Hsnj^ 
Veitch,  Esq.,  the  treasurer,  will  presida  I» 
exact  date  will  be  announced  shortly. 
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November  Roses.— The  following  note 

joawky  be  of  iatereet  to  some  readers  of  The  Gardkn. 
After  reading  several  interesting  notoa  with  regard 
to  the  late  flowering  and  fruiting  of  various  plants, 
I  thought  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
-quantity  of  late  Roses  that  we  have  gathered 
-quite  recently  might  be  of  interest.  There  was  a 
large  house  party  here  on  the  12th  ult.,  and 
liaviDg  to  decorate  extensively  all  the  flowers  used  ; 
ior  the  dinner  table  consisted  of  Roses  gathered  | 
from  the  open,  as  also  did  the  ladies'  sprays  and  < 
gentlemen's  buttonholes.  Altogether  we  made  use 
of  about  150  good  Roses.  It  was  a  very  rare  sight 
ior  so  late  a  date,  and  they  were  very  much 
admired.  I  may  add  that  we  are  still  gathering 
from  the  open  some  very  fair  buds  indeed. — A.  R. 
SsARLB,  The  GardttiA^  CasUe  Ashby,  Northampton. 

Hydpooyanlo  acid  gam  in  hoptloul- 

:tUPe. — A    series  of    experiments  is  now    being 
carried  out  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,   with  the   object    of    thoroughly 
oeeting  the  value  of  this  gas  for  the  destruction  of 
Insect  pests.      The  fames  are  of  a  very  destructive 
oature,  and,  therefore,  no  person  must  be  allowed 
xo  enter  the  house  during  the  operation.     The 
method  in  use  is  claim^  by  its  inventor  as 
entirely  new,  and    when    better   known    and 
understood  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  largely 
adopted.   lu  action  on  mealy  bug  is  thoroughly 
tfucoessful,  without  damage  to  foliage,  but  as  to 
the  result  on  eggs  of  insects  this  has  yet  to  be 
proved.    In  addition  to  the  above,  other  experi- 
ments are    being    conducted  with  a  view  to 
destroying  insect  life  in  the  soil ;  and  provided 
these  are  successful,  a  cheap  and  ready  means 
will  be  at  hand  for  eradicating  these  pests. — 
ELDniBERT  F.  Hawis. 

Chpysanthemum  Belle  of  Wey- 

JjPldfir©-— This  variety  is  the  result  of  a 
<*ro8a  between  Annie  Molden  and  Framfield 
Beauty  ;  the  colour  is  vivid  crimson  in  the  early 
stage,  shading  to  chestnut-crimson  with  aee. 
It  has  a  bright  yellow  disc,  and  the  petals  reflex 
at  different  angles,  suggesting  a  Cactus  Dahlia. 
It  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by  the  floral 
committee.  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on 
:November  18,  1902.  The  raiser  is  Mr.  F.  W. 
Smith,  sardener  to  G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  the 
Hollies,  Weybridge. 

Too  many  «« Pontloums."— We  are 

threatened  with  the  marring  of  our  best  home 
landscapes  by  the  ill-judgeid  plantins  of  the 
•common  Rhododendron    ponticum.     The  fact 
that  it  is  rabbit  proof,  and  that  it  grows  rapidly 
And  flowers  well  in  light  soils,  has  causea  an 
indiscriminate  use  of  it.     For  cover,  experience 
has  shown  us  that  it  is  totally  unfit— rabbits, 
indeed,  lie  in  it,  and  it  is  difiSoult  to  beat  them 
out,  but  pheasants  never  enter  it.     This  does 
not   seem   to   be  from  any  noxious  properties 
in  the  plant,  but  because  they  cannot  run  freely 
between  the  close-growinff  stems  as  they  can 
under  other  bushes.     All  shrubs  are  apt   to 
annoy  the  eye  if  over  frequent,  and  this  is 
just  the  error  into  which  we  are  falling  with  our 
ponticums.     As  a  rule  the  Rhododendron  is  best 
-used  in  what  are  termed  middle  distances.     It  is 
there  you  will  best  enjoy  its  blossom  in  June  and 
its  verdure  in  winter.     Do  not  plant  it  close  to  the 
eye,  under  the  windows  of  your  sittine-rooms,  or 
along  the  terrace  margins  or  walks.      Keep  those 
choice  bits  for  choicer  plants,  for  delicate  shrubs, 
or  the  finer  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  the  foliage  of 
which  is  better  than  that  of  ponticum.     But  hang 
them  thickly  on  that  sunny  hillside  up  to  the  very 
crest,  and  fill  with  rich  masses  that  dell,   into 
which  you  look  down  from  the  frail  foot-bridge,  or 
the  solitary  wood  walk  high  above ;   then  you  will 
know  how  to  enjoy  your  Rhododendrons  as  you 
never  did  before. — Flora  and  Sylva  (November). 

Pentstemon  Newbupy  Gem.—  What 

a  cbarminff  plant  this  is  in  the  open  border  in  the 
autumn !  I  have  to-day  (November  28)  cut  a  handful 
of  handsome  flower  spikes.  Arranged  as  they  are 
with  Aster  Trsdescantii,  a  capital  effect  is  made 
with  the  brilliant  red  of  the  Pentstemon  and  the 
pure  white  graceful-looking  Aster.  Few  persons 
appear  to  know  this  Pentstemon,  which  has  small 
leaves  and  flowers,  too,  asPeutatemonsgo  nowadays. 


As  a  mass  in  a  bed  or  in  a  border  it  continues  to 
flower  incessantly  from  the  time  it  besins  in  July 
until  Christmas  if  loo  severe  frost  is  not  expe- 
rienced. Though  this  Pentstemon  is  hardy  in 
many  gardens  it  is  better  raised  from  cuttings 
yearly. — E.  M.,  Bishop's  Waltham, 

Plants  beneath  trees.— In  the  reprint 

of  the  article  on  **  Bulbous  Plants  to  Grow  Beneath 
Trees,"  from  the  Bemie  Horticdt^  which  appeared 
on  page  356,  mention  is  made  of  Cyclamen 
neapolitanum.  This  plant  is  used  altogether  too 
sparingly  for  growing  beneath  evergreen  trees,  in 
which  position  it  succeeds  admirably,  and  is 
attractive  for  a  lengthened  period,  commencing  in 
the  autumn,  when  its  rosy  or  white  flowers  are 
thrown  up,  and  continuing  throughout  the  entire 
winter,  during  which  time  the  ground  is  thickly 
carpeted  with  the  large,  beautifully-marbled  leaves. 
In  Cornish  gardens  the  delightful  effect  produced 
by  this  Cyclamen,  which  is  often  met  with 
under  the  name  of  C.  hedenefolium,  when 
ffrown  under  evergreens  is  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
for  there  specimens  of  Pinus  insignis  and  other 
conifers  are  to  be  seen  with  the  ground  beneath 
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their  branches  covered  with  marbled  leaves  up  to 
the  very  trunks.  Old  oorms  of  this  Cyclamen 
attain  an  immense  size,  some  that  I  have  seen 
being  as  much  as  10  inches  or  12  inches  in  diameter. 
Cypella  plumbea.— In  writing  on  the 
above  plant  (page  352)  I  mentioned  that  I  believed 
it  was  also  known  under  the  name  of  Pohlia 
platensis.  Since  my  note  appeared  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  two  plants  are  quite 
distinct.  He  writes  :  '*  Cypella  plumbea  is  a  much 
larger  flower  than  Pohlia  platensis,  which  is  a  fine, 
deep  blue,  whereas  Cypella  plumbea  is  so  pale  that 
it  is  almost  white."  This  accounts  for  the  differ- 
ence of  colour  in  the  flowers  of  Cypella  plumber 
which  I  have  alluded  to  before  in  these  columns. 
Doubtless  the  dark-flowered  plants,  though  ^rown 
under  the  name  of  Cypella  plumbea,  were  Pohlia 
platensis.  In  a  catalogue  I  have  by  me  the  two 
aregiveo  as  synonymous. 

Tpaohelospepmum  Jasminoides.— 

I  notice  that  in  my  note  on  **  Rare  Plants  at 
Mount  Edgcumbe"  (page  356),  I  inadvertently  gave 
the  name  of  the  flowering  creeper  that  covered  the 
front  of  the  summer-house  in  the  terrace  garden 


as  Solanum  jasminoides,  whereas  I  should  have 
written  Trachelospermum  (Rbynchospermuro)  jas- 
minoides. The  flowers  of  the  Solanum  are  not 
scented,  but  those  of  the  Trachelospermum  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  The  latter  climber  is  quite 
hardy  in  the  south-west,  and  is  constantly  to  be 
seen  flowering  profusely  on  walls  in  August  and 
September,  and  often  holds  its  blossoms  till  well 
on  in  November.  The  front  porch  of  a  Cornish 
house  is  completely  covered  with  the  Trachelosper- 
mum, which  is  a  beautiful    sight  when   in   full 

bloom.— S.   W.  FiTZHBRBEBT. 

Rose    Gilbert  Nabonnand.— Among 

many  other  varieties  this  has  been  the  most  useful 

during  a  very  unpropitious  autumn.     It  seems  to 

revel  in  the  most  inclement  weather,   when  for 

weeks  flowers  and  foliage  were  dripping  with  rain, 

and  various  other  sorts  preeented  a  pitiable  and 

bedraggled    appearance.       Even    at    the   end    of 

November  it  was  studded  with  buds  and  flowers,  and 

its  foliage  was  as  fresh  as  it  has  been  all  the  season. 

It  might  well  be  supplemented  to  **P.*8"  list  of 

Roses  with    persistent  foliage  on  page  374.     It 

makes  a  striking  contrast  to  a  neighbouring  bed  of 

Bessie  Brown,  which,  excepting  for  a  week  or 

two  in  early  summer,   has  been  a  miserable 

failure.     Other  kinds  have  flowered  well,  but 

without  their  foliaffe  are  not  nearly  so  charming 

as  the  above. — E.  Harriss. 

Ooosebeppy   cultupe.— When   a 

Kentish  grower  of  fruit  for  market  states  that 
his  crop  of  Gooseberries  this  year  was  300  tons 
less  than  the  normal  one,  an  idea  is  given 
of  the  extent  to  which  some  growers  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  fruit  culture.  That  the  great 
deficiency  of  produce  thus  mentioned  was  to 
some  extent  compensated  for  by  the  enhanced 

grice  of  what  was  sold  may  be  taken  for  granted, 
ut  a  deficiency  on  one  of  these   huge  fruit 
farms  of  300  tons  of  one  description  of  fruit  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  gasp.    But  the  grower 
in  question  holds  strictly  to  the  opinion  that 
whether  you  srow  largely  or  moderately  for 
market  you  should  restrict   yourself    to  few 
varieties,  and  of  these  have  the  best  for  your 
purpose.     Thus  in  Gooseberries  small  fruits  of 
high  flavour  are  useless.     It  is  when  berries  are 
in  a  green  state  that  prices  are  good  and  most 
money  is  made.    Probaoly  four-fifths  of  the  crop 
is  gathered  green  and  thus  marketed.     There 
is  too  much  risk  incidental  to  allowing  berries 
to  hang  and  ripen.     No   matter  how  heavy 
the  crop  of  berries  on  a  bush  may  be  it  always 
pays  to  gather  some  when  they  are  about  half- 
grown,  and  if  but  one-fourth  of  the  produce 
be  then  removed  not  only  does  the  price  ootained 
more  than  compensate  for  the  lack  of  size,  but 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  bushes  is  of  the  greatest 
value  in  helping  the  rest  of  the  berries  to  swell 
up  all  the  more  rapidly.     When  the  entire  crop 
is  thus  early  removed  the  bushes  have  time  to 
recuperate.     When  bushes  are  planted  in  good 
holding  ground,  kept  fairly  pruned,  free  from 
weeds,    thinned,    and    frequently    top-dressed 
with    manure,    they    go  on    from   year  to    year 
fruiting    profusely.      Hence    the    Gooseberry    is, 
when    well    cared    for,    the    most    profitable   of 
all    hardy    fruits    for    marketing.      The    heavy 
crops      annually     produced     keep     the     bushes 
fruitful    under    high-class    culture.      One    great 
Kentish  grower  has  stated  that  because  of  the  poor 
crop  of  fruit  and  the  abundance  of   rain  wood 
growth  was  this  season  exceptionally  strong.    That 
IS  not  good  news.     There  is  so  much  reason  to  fear 
that     strons,    sappy    wood,    especially    as     the 
Gooseberry  fruits  so  largely  on  the  growth  of  the 
preceding  year,  may  not  prove  to  be  so  fruitful  as 
growth  made  under  ordinary  conditions.     That  is 
a  danger  against  which  it  seems  difficult  to  provide. 
It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  shorten  back  shoots 
when  pruning    takes    place    rather    harder    than 
usual,  as  the  points  would  be  the  least  matured. 
Also  to  thin  rather  less,  as  in  that  way  should 
what  may  be  naturally  anticipated  follow,  there 
would  be  greater  reason  to  look  for  a  medium  crop 
rather  than  a  poor  one.     What  is  seen  on  fruitless 
Gooseberry  bushes  is  also  too  much  a  feature  of 
fruit  trees  in  general     That  there  will  be  again  a 
big  bloom  seems  certain,  as  the  buds  are  very 
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pleDtifal,  but  whether  those  buds  oan  .under  the 
weather  conditions  of  the  summer  and  autumn 
^t)ve  to  be  fertile  ones  has  yet  to  be  seen. 
Kentish  Gooseberry  growers  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Keepsake  (yellow),  and  grow  it  exten- 
sively. Middlesex  growers  most  favour  Lancashire 
Lad.  In  some  other  places  Grown  Bob  is  preferred, 
but  all  three — the  two  latter  being  risd — when  ripe 
are  of  the  very  best  for  market  culture.  Allied  to 
these  are  Whinham's  Industry  (red),  Rifleman 
(red),  and  Whitesmith  (white).  Whilst  produc- 
tive of  fine  berries,  these  are  also  great  and 
Sersistent  crop{>ers.  Growers  in  a  large  way  put 
own  a  new  breadth  of  young  bushes  every  year, 
so  that  old  breadths  when  becoming  weak  or  thin 
can  be  cleared  off  without  loss. — A.  D. 

Bast    End    Window    Oapdeninfir 

SOOiety. — We  have  received  the  following  note 
from  the  Rev.  Richard  Free,  St.  Cuthbert's  Liodge, 
Millwall,  £.  ;  '*  Will  you  allow  me  to  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  those  of  your  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  window  gardening  among  the  poor,  and 
have  resources  at  hand  ?  They  can  help  us  very 
materially  by  sending  us  at  once  bulbs  of  Tulips, 
Daffodils,  and  Crocuses  of  the  best  and  brightest 
colours.  We  do  not  want,  later  in  the  season, 
gardeners'  leavings  which  nobody  can  use.  That  is 
not  the  idea.  If  the  dreariness  of  the  East  End  is 
to  be  brightened  at  all  it  should  be  brightened  by 
the  best.  Our  Window  Gardening  Society  has 
done  wonders  for  the  West  Ferry  Road,  but  it 
ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  The  freshness, 
fragrance,  and  Mauty  of  the  country  could  easily 
be  Drought  home  to  the  dwellers  among  those 
sordid  surroundings  if  only  our  friends  would  do 
their  best  to  help  us.  And  if  contributions  in  kind 
are  not  forthcoming,  we  are  in  no  wise  averse  to 
accepting  money,  for  the  expenses  of  a  venture  of 
this  kind  are  heavy  and  are  apt  to  prove  an 
unusual  drain  upon  our  church  funds." 

Wisley  tPials.  —  The  extract  you  gave 
from  the  latest  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  page  323,  referring  to 
trials  at  Wisley  next  year,  seems  likely  to  be 
falsified,  as,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
members,  it  was  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  committee  that  there  would  be 
no  trials  at  Wisley  next  year.  What  obstacles  to 
such  trials  have  arisen  since  the  issue  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is,  indeed,  matter  for  surprise  that  there  should 
be  no  trials,  seeins  that  trenching  a  couple  of  acres 
of  ground,  manuring  it,  and  sowing  or  planting  it 
with  Peas,  Potatoes,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  things 
cannot  be  a  great  diffic^lty.  Why  these  trials  are 
stopped  so  far  no  explanation  is  given.  Certainly 
after  the  request  made  to  persons  interested  in 
them  has  been  so  widely  published  in  the  Journal, 
assuming  what  was  told  the  fruit  committee  was 
correct,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  advising  all  con- 
cerned that  no  trials  will  take  place.  The  state- 
ment has  naturally  been  prcKluctive  of  much 
disappointment. — A.  D. 

OalifOPnia  in  1908.— It  is  as  much  the 
fashion  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  in  older  por- 
tions to  speak  of  each  season  as  <*the  most 
peculiar,  unprecedented,"  &c.,  yet,  in  these  days 
of  weather  bureaus  and  systematic  records,  there  is 
a  standard  for  judsins  climatic  conditions,  and 
measured  by  that  of  fifty  years'  records  the  year 
which  is  nearing  its  close  has  had  few  equals  in 
oddity.  The  rainfaU  of  the  winter  of  1902  and 
1903  was  ample.  At  Ukiah  34 '55  inches  fell,  and 
throughout  Northern  California  the  fall  was  well 
distributed  and  ample,  while  in  the  southern  por- 
tion— *'  south  of  the  Tehachipi,"  as  we  say — where 
the  rainfall  is  often  insufficient,  unless  reinforced 
W  irrigation,  it  was  unusually  good.  In  Northern 
California  April  is  apt  to  be  a  rainy  month ;  good 
showers  are  usual  in  May,  and  the  farmer  seldom 
sees  his  hay  crop  harvested  in  June  without  at  lettst 
one  wetting;  July  and  August  are  rainless,  and 
only  a  shower  is  to  be  expected  in  September. 
This  year  there  was  a  light  shower  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  and  from  that  day  to  October  9, 
when  there  was  a  heavy  fall,  and  November  7  to 
November  12  with  3*66  inches,  not  so  much  fell  as 
to  damp  the  dust.  Southern  California,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  fine  rains  in  April  and  early  May. 


As  week  after  week  of  our  spring  passed  the  outlook 
seemed  more  and  more  hopeless,  grass  which  was 
well  started  soon  dried  up,  the  flowers  in  sunny 
places  reached  a  poor,  premature  blossoming,  and 
the  shrubbery  on  the  mountain  sides  showed 
its  thirst  plainly.  In  May  everything  seemed  as 
dry  as  is  usually  the  case  in  July ;  the  weather, 
however,  continued  cool,  and  fogs  were  more 
frequent  than  usual.  The  harvest  of  srains  was  a 
surprise.  In  many  places  it  was  very  large,  in  all 
far  more  than  the  conditions  seemed  to  warrant, 
and  the  farmer  with  his  lighter  crop  is  more  than 
usually  prosperous.  Fodder  suffered  the  most. 
It  really  looked  as  if  the  sturdy  stock  which 
was  pastured  on  our  mountain  sides  must  inevitably 
suffer  from  hunger  before  autumn,  as  the  grass  was  so 
poor,  yet  autumn  saw  them  in  good  condition,  and 
in  these  extensive  regions,  where  Oaks  grow,  the 
heavy  crop  of  Acorns  has  fattened  them  well. 
Late  frosts  injured  some  fruits  ;  but  the  Prune  crop 
is  large  in  quantity  and  by  far  the  best  in  quality 
ever  grown  in  California.  The  Grape  crop,  both  of 
wine  and  raisin  Grape8,'.was  most  excellent,  and 
many  other  fruits  were  good  in  sections.  Hops 
were  excellent  in  quality  and  fair  in  quantity,  and 
when  all  is  summed  up  1  doubt  if  prosperity  were 
ever  more  widely  distributed  than  in  this  exceed- 
ingly dry  year.  This  for  Northern  California.  In 
Southern  California,  with  the  late  rains,  every 
branch  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  unusually 
favoured.  There  were  days  of  very  high  temperature, 
but  they  were  few  in  number  ;  twice  the  record  of 
seventeen  years  was  equalled  in  that  respect.  The 
inauguration  of  a  national  policy  of  irrigation  this 
year  means  much  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Agriculture  cannot  be  carried  on 
in  any  part  of  the  Sute  of  Nevada  without  irriga- 
tion, while  with  it  the  produce  is  very  large.  The 
United  States  Government  has  just  begun  an  irriga- 
tion canal,  which  will  irrigate  acres  of  very  rich 
land  now  a  desert.  It  is  estimated  that  this  alone 
will  make  place  for  60,000  people.  The  land  to  be 
irrigated  belongs  to  the  Government,  and  when 
reclaimed  from  the  desert  will  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  create  a  revolving  fund  for  reclaiming 
other  country.  The  same  broad  policy  is  being 
carried  out  in  all  the  arid  belt,  and  will  work 
wonders  in  a  few  years.— Carl  Purdy. 
PhylloBtaohyB  HenoniB.— In  his  book 

'*  The  Bamboo  Garden  "  Lord  Redesdale  awards 
to  this  Bamboo  the  palm,  as  being  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  the  truly  hardy  species.  At  the  time  this 
work  appeared  it  was  not  so  well  known  as  it  is 
now,  but  every  year  has  given  additional  support 
to  Lord  Redesdale's  verdict.  In  the  Bamboo 
Grove  at  Kew  Phyllostachys  Henonis  is  the  richest 
and  most  luxuriant  in  foliage  of  all  the  Bambooft, 
and  in  gracefulness  of  mien  it  surpasses  them  all. 
It  belongs  no  doubt  to  the  P.  nigra  type,  but  to 
cultivators  of  Bamboos  it  is  easily  distinguished 
from  its  near  allies  by  the  peculiarly  thick, 
plumose  character  of  its  crowth.  The  leaves  are  of 
the  richest  and  most  brilliant  green.  In  rich  soil 
and  in  a  sheltered  spot  it  will  get  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  20  feet  high.  It  is  not  so  common  or  so 
cheap  as  several  Bamboos,  but  it  is  well  worth  the 
extra  cost. — W.  J.  Bean. 
Winter  -  flowerinfir   Colohioums.— 

Although  the  majority  of  the  more  familiar  Meadow 
Saffrons  flower  in  the  autumn,  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  and  from  the  countries  of  the  East  we 
get  some  species  which  do  not  bloom  until  winter 
or  early  spring.  Belonging  to  this  section  are  the 
following  three  species,  which  at  the  present  time 
are  in  flower.  C.  libanoticum  is  found  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  in  Syria. 
Resembling  C.  montanum  in  seneral  appearance, 
it  differs  in  having  broader  and  shorter  leaves  and 
yellow  stamens,  and  also  in  its  winter-flowering 
character,  C.  montanum  not  flowering  till  the 
spring.  The  two  species  differ  also  in  the  number 
of  flowers  produced  from  each  oorm,  the  latter 
having  two  to  three  with  the  same  number  of 
leaves,  while  C.  libanoticum  has  four  to  five  rather 
larger  flowers,  with  broader  segments  and  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  leaves.  The  flowers  range  in 
colour  from  white  to  pale  rose.  Corms  of  this 
species  were  obtained  from  Palestine  in  1900, 
flowering  the  same  winter.     C.  luteum  comes  from 


the  mountains  of  the  extreme  west  of  India,  vhen 
it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet  in  Kaihiir 
and  Afghanistan.  This  rare  little  plant  is  msm 
in  being  the  only  yellow-flowered  species  in  coltiTip 
tion.  The  size  of  the  large  corms  is  oat  of  all 
proportion  to  that  part  of  the  plant  produced  tboi« 
ground.  About  3  inches  to  4  inches  high,  with  i 
slender  tube  and  ovate  perianth  segmenti,  tb 
flowers  are  usually  solitary,  attended  by  two  linar 
strap-shaped  leaves.  Introduced  in  1874.  Uods 
the  name  of  C.  sieheanum  corms  were  reoei?ed  tliii 

J  rear  from  Mr.  W.  Siehe  of  Mersina.  It  is  s  pretty 
ittle  plant  in  the  way  of  the  Hungarian  C.  are- 
narium,  which  it  resembles  in  stature  and  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers.  C.  arenarium  is,  hovem, 
an  autumn-flowerinff  plant,  the  leaves  not  appeu* 
ing  till  spring.  The  present  species  prodooee 
flowers  ana  leaves  at  the  same  time,  it  began  to 
flower  this  year  at  the  end  of  November.  Tba 
flowers  are  of  a  rich  reddish  purpleL— W. 
Irving. 
Southampton    Hopticultupal 

Society.— Mr.  E.  8.  Fuidge,  the  secretai;, 
writes  that  the  summer  show  of  this  society  vifi 
be  held  on  July  6  and  7,  and  the  autumn  abow  ob 
November  2  and  3  next  year. 

CommonB  and  Footpaths  Preaeiv 

Vatlon  SOOiety.— The  report  of  the  Kent 
and  Surrey  committee  for  19Q2-3  mentions  that  the 
committee's  aid  was  sought  in  over  forty  caaei 
involving  the  preservation  of  commons,  ?illige 
greens,  or  open  spaces  in  numerous  parishes  in  thw 
two  counties.  In  addition  to  the  work  of  protect- 
ing commons  and  open  spaces,  no  fewer  than  lizty- 
eight  cases  of  interference  with  rights  of  way  vm 
dealt  with  by  the  committee.  Thus  more  gmb 
were  dealt  with  in  1902  than  in  any  previoos  y«K. 
Although  the  work  in  Kent  and  Surrey  contima 
to  grow  both  in  importance  and  value,  the  inc» 
of  the  committee  remains  totally  inadequate  ibI 
practically  stationary.  There  are  thousvids  of 
persons  who,  while  deriving  direct  advantage  and 
healthful  recreation  from  the  operations  of  tb 
committee,  do  not  realise  that  it  is  only  throsfb 
its  efforts  that  scores  of  rights  of  way  are  still  opa 
and  hundreds  of  acres  of  common  land  remaiD 
unenclosed.  To  these  the  committee  ?entnre  to 
appeal  earnestly  for  support. 

Cattleya   sylvanus.— This  hybrid, 

between  C.  Alexandre  and  C.  labiata,  is  a  splendid 
addition  to  those  already  in  existence.  The  flowen 
are  on  erect  stems,  well  above  the  foliage  (chanc- 
teristic  of  C.  Alexandne),  and  are  shown  to  the 
best  advantage.  In  this  cross  C.  Alexandne  aaaoti 
itself  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  C.  labiata,  bot 
at  the  same  time  the  hybrid  is  quite  distinct  tm 
both  parents.  The  three  outer  segments  and  ft» 
two  upper  petals  are  of  an  almost  uniform  htm 
reddish  colour,  with  a  suffusion  of  purple,  mi, 
curiously  enough,  are  nearly  equal  in  size  mi 
character,  each  one  being  handsomely  andohtHl 
on  the  margins.  The  upper  sepal  ia  sli^ 
smaller  than  the  others  ;  the  petals  are,  howsnr, 
rather  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  have  an  asoemfiil 
tendency  as  in  C.  Alexandra.  The  labellnm  is,  b 
comparison,  large,  very  showy,  and  distinetif 
three-lobed,  the  side  or  upper  lobes  being  ntj 
conspicuous.  These  lobes  finish  off  into  quite  a 
sharp  point,  and  have  a  line  of  purple  coloar  on  tl» 
front  of  each  lobe,  while  the  remaining  portioB  * 
light  rose.  The  front  or  middle  lobe  is  larn.*^ 
very  conspicuous,  quite  1^  inches  across,  and  is  is 
charming  contrast  to  the  bronzy  colour  of  tljt 
sepals  and  petals.  The  centre  of  the  labellniD  » 
of  an  exquisite  shade  of  purple-crimson,  deep  tod 
rich,  as  in  some  varieties  of  C.  labiata,  fading  a«aj 
at  the  outer  margins  to  rosy  purple.  The  veiiiiiigr 
which  is  of  a  darker  hue,  shows  up  oo  the  ligbt 
groundwork  of  the  margin  in  a  marked  dsgiee. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  CatUm 
and  is  now  floweringin  the  collection  of  Mr.  RoMrt 
H.  Measures  of  The  Woodlands,  Streatham,  ^W.- 

ARGUtUS. 

Chpysanthemums  in  the  Glasgow 

PaPlLS.— A  laige  number  of  Chiysantbeoiani 
are  grown  in  the  various  Glasgow  parks, andin 
those  where  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  aoder 
glass  a  display  is  made  annually  of  large  li^ooitf 
as  well  as  of   the    smaller   decorative  varietiei. 
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While  this  is  the  case,  the  principal  display  is 
made  at  Camphil],  where  a  house  is  devoted  to  a 
'large  number  of  Japanese  and  incurved  Chrysan- 
themums grown  for  large  blooms.  These  have 
been  tastefully  arranged,  and,  although  now  getting 
past  their  best,  they  are  wonderfully  fine  for  such 
•a  seaeon,  and  should  not  be  missed  by  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  The  season 
has  been  one  of  the  worst  known  for  Chrysanthe* 
mumsy  and,  as  Mr.  Molver,  the  able  park  foreman 
says,  *«  one  is  glad  to  get  any  bud."  Show  blooms 
have  not  been  desired,  but  there  are  many  which 
would  hold  their  own  well  in  a  competition,  while 
the  whole  effect  is  all  that  could  have  been  wished. 
The  collection  is  very  large,  and  only  a  few  could 
be  noted  as  representative  of  those  which  one 
woald  consider  auioog  the  best ;  these  were  Mrs. 
J.  Beisant,  W,  R.  Church,  Charles  Davis,  Lord 
Ladlow,  Mrs.  Greenfield  (very  fine),  Mr.  Coomber, 
'Cbas.  H.  Curtis,  Swanley  Giant,  Mme.  Lawrence 
Zede,  Exmouth  Rival,  Lady  Hanham,  and  a  fine 
dark  sport  from  Mrs.  Bilsland.  There  are  hundreds 
of  plants  of  the  smaller  Japanese,  Pompons,  &a, 
and  among  them  one  may  name  Godfrey's  Pet,  a 
very  fine  yellow,  decorative,  small -flowered 
Japanese.  The  display  of  these  will  be  maintained 
for  a  long  time  still.— S.  A. 


TREES    AND^  SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS    IN    A    WIGTONSHIRE 
GARDEN. 

WHEN  pajdng  a  visit  to  the 
gardens  at  Corswall  House, 
Wigtonshire,  the  residence  of 
Sir  David  Carrick  Buchanan 
(delightfulhr  situated  on  the 
shores  of  Loch  Ryan),  I  was 
inach  astonished  at  the  number  of  choice  trees 
and  shrubs  there  and  their  healthy  appear- 
-ance.  Coming  from  a  district  in  Lanarkshire, 
where  the  climate  and  soil  aie  much  colder, 
the  difference  was  all  the  more  noticeable. 
The  time  of  my  visit  was  late  September,  when 
fruit  and  foliage  were  beginning  to  wear  the 
ruddy  hues  of  autumn.  Not  even  in  the  south 
of  England  have  I  seen  larger  groups  of  the 
New  Zealand  Flax  (Phormium  tenax),  Fuchsias, 


or  of  Hydrangeas,  both  H.  hortensis  and  H. 
paniculata  grandiffora. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a 
photograph  of  H.  paniculata  grandiflora,  and 
conveys  only  a  slight  idea  of  their  beauty ; 
thev  are  planted  near  the  edge  of  a  lawn  and 
with  a  background  of  dark  evergreens.  Some 
of  the  panicles  were  fully  18  inches  in  length, 
and,  borne  on  long,  stout  steins,  showed  to 
great  advantage.  They  were  planted  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  mixture  of  red  sandstone  and 
clay,  the  natural  soil  of  the  estate,  and  with 
the  exception  of  being  rigorously  pruned  down 
each  season  little  other  attention  is  given.  A 
wire  netting  some  2  feet  high  is  placed  round 
about  them  to  prevent  rabbits  gnawing  the 
bark.  Among  other  shrubs  1  noticed  a  fine 
plant  of  Aralia  Sieboldii  several  feet  in  height, 
also  a  Blue  Qum  (Eucalyptus  globulus).  One 
of  the  latter  has  been  planted  against  the  house 
and  trained  over  the  front  portion.  Although 
only  planted  two  years  ago  it  has  made  some 
remarkable  growths  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
has  already  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
and  reached  20  feet  up. 

Sir  David,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  has  done  much  to  improve  the  gardens 
and  grounds  and  estate  in  general  since  taking 
possession  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  sheltered  gardens  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland ;  they  should  vie  with 
those  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Britain  in 
wealth  and  beauty  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs. 

C.  S.  FOLLWBLL. 


THE  TANSY-LEAVED  THORN. 

(CeAlT^QUS  tanacbtifolia.) 

This  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  Thorns,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  get  true  to  name. 
Whilst  it  figures  in  many  tree  catalogues  at  a 
moderate  price,  verv  frequently,  when  the 
tree  that  is  obtained  flowers  and  fruits,  it  is 
found  to  be  not  C.  tanacetifolia,  but  one  of  the 
forms  of  0.  orientalis,  or  perhaps  C.  Azarolus, 
species  that  are  certainly  nearly  allied  to  it, 
but  quite  distinct.  The  true  Tansy-leaved 
Thorn  has  a  large,  yellow,  somewhat  Apple- 


flavoured  fruit  (which  is,  indeed,  very  pala- 
table)j  whilst  closely  attached  to  its  base  is  a 
conspicuous,  very  much  laciniated  bract.  It  is 
this  bract  tnat  distinguishes  it  from  its  near 
allies.  In  the  interesting  collection  of  trees  in 
the  arboretum  at  Arley  Castle^  in  Staffordshire, 
there  is  the  finest  specimen  of  this  Thorn  that 

1  have  seen  in  this  country.  Some  long  past 
storm  has  tilted  it  a  good  deal  over  to  one 
side,  but  it  is  still  a  picturesque  object.  It 
has  a  large  bushy  head  of  branches,  and  the 
trunk,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  girths  5  feet 

2  inches.  W.  J.  B. 
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THE    BLUE    NYMPHi^AS. 

{Continued  from  page  38 J^) 

Raising  Seedlings. — Of  this  Lily,  N.  gigantea,  I 
have  sown  the  seed  in  Ootober  and  flowered  the 
plants  in  the  April  following  within  about  six: 
moQths  from  germination.  Sometimes  the  seed  of 
this  and  other  Lilies  ripens  unobserved  and  ger- 
minates upon  the  mud.  it  is  well,  therefore,  never 
to  cast  out  the  soil  without  a  close  examination 
for  seedlings.  After  fertilisation  has  taken  place 
the  pod  sinks  below  the  water,  where  it  matures 
and  eventually  bursts  ;  the  seeds  then  float  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  so,  and  afterwards  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  germination  in  due  course  takes  place. 
Hence  in  order  to  secure  the  seed  a  close  watch 
must  be  kept  upon  the  seed-pods.  A  few  years 
back  I  sowed  the  seed  of  the  type  of  N.  stellata  in 
February  and  flowered  the  plants  in  about  four 
months'  time.  I  mention  this  merely  to  point  out 
the  short  space  of  time  that  elapses  by  adopting 
this  means  of  increase.  Of  the  '* Berlin"  variety 
of  N.  stellata  I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  any 
seed.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  pod,  but  never 
appears  to  mature.  In  sowing  the  seed  we  prepare 
ordinary  seed-pans  in  which  the  drainage  holes  are 
pluggea  and  about  an  inch  left  for  water  only,  the 
soil  being  as  advised  for  the  plants  when  put  out. 
These  pans  are  stood  upon  the  hot-  water  pipes  in 
a  warm  house,  the  only  attention  needful  oeing 
that  of  keeping  the  water  supply  maintained. 
Pricking  off  the  seedlings  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
young  plants  can  be  safely  removed  by  means  of  a 
pointed  stick,  when  they  are  at  once  put  into  small 
pots,  one  plant  in  each ;  these  are  then  sunk  into 
warm  water  in  a  tub.  One  more  shift  is 
given  them  into  4i-inch  pots,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  well  established 
therein  the  tsnks  are  ready  for  them. 
We  have  attempted  cross-fertilisation, 
but  thus  far  we  have  not  had  any  success 
worth  mentioning.  This  may  possibly 
have  been  caused  by  the  comparatively 
cool  treatment  that  has  been  followed 
on  the  whole.  Attempts  have  been 
made,  too,  with  the  view  of  securing  a 
hardy  blue  Nvmphsea,  but  in  this,  so  far, 
we  have  also  been  disappointed. 

Insects f  dfc, — It  must  not  be  surmised 
that  because  these  Lilies  are  water  plants, 
no  trouble  is  given  to  the  cultivator  on 
this  score.  The  aphis  family,  of  course, 
finds  a  congenial  home  where  it  can. 
In  this  instance  it  is  the  black  form 
that  occasions  trouble  upon  the  leaves, 
whereon  they  increase  with  surprising 
rapidity.  If  washed  off  by  means  of  a 
syringe  it  matters  not,  for  they  soon 
regain  their  positions.  (They  appear 
to  have  accommodated  themselves  to 
the  situation  and  acquired  the  art  of 
swimming. )  The  best  remedy,  we  find, 
is  to  treat  them  to  a  process  of  fumigation 
with  short  intervals  only.  It  is  possible 
to  drown  them,  if  not  to  destroy  their 
eggs,  when  thus  stupefied.  We  are  also 
troubled  with  the  small  water-snails,  for 
which  a  weak  solution  of  lime  is  a  good 
remedy.  Injury  is  also  done  by  another 
ac(uatic  insect  upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  but  I  have  not  been  able  thus 
far  to  fix  this  pest.  I  have  alluded  to  the 
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use  of  manure  in  the  soil,  and  I  have  advised  that 
it  be  excluded.  I  found  that  when  it  was  used, 
notably  in  1901,  we  had  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  with  a  slimy  matter  that  formed  upon  the 
soil,  and  in  due  course,  when  sufficiently  charged 
with  air,  it  arose  to  the  surface.  When  it  so 
happened  that  this  matter  came  into  contact  with 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  it  was  sure  to  injure 
them  by  causing  spots  in  the  form  of  decay,  which 
spread  rapidly  and  soon  spoiled  the  foliage.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  else  I  can  attribute  this  trouble. 
It  is  quite  certain  we  had  none  of  it  when  no 
manure  was  used  in  any  form  whatever.  Under 
natural  conditions  manure  does  not  appear  at  all 
essential.  Then  the  only  likely  stimulant  would 
be  any  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  not  a  fsecal 
manure  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  Hence  I  am  fully 
determined  not  to  use  any  in  the  future. 

Fvr  Use  as  Cut  Flowers, — The  best  variety  to  use 
in  this  way  is  N.  gieantea,  because  its  flowers  will 
remain  open  longer  in  the  day  ;  these  will  last  good 
in  a  out  state  for  three  or  four  days.  The  others 
are  all  disappointing  in  this  respect,  beins  addicted 
to  closing  prematurely  when  cut,  t.e.,  when  cut  as 
fully  expanded  flowers  in  the  sunshine.  They  are, 
however,  most  satisfactory  when  cut  quite  early  in 
the  morning,  before  they  expand  to  any  perceptible 
degree.  When  so  cut  the  flowers  should  be  placed 
in  the  dark,  a  cool  cellar  being  a  good  place.  Then 
if  wanted — say  at  the  time  of  a  garden  party — 
from  three  to  seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  the 
flowers  will  remain  expanded  in  most  reliable 
fashion.  Our  method  is  to  fill  a  tub  with  water 
where  it  is  to  stand  and  place  some  soil  in  it,  so 
that  the  flowers  can  thereby  be  supported.  Then 
the  surface  is  covered  with  Water  Lily  leaves  and 
the  flowers  inserted.  Arranged  in  this  way  they 
have  a  very  pretty  effect.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
break  the  backs  of  the  sepals  in  order  to  try  to 
retain  the  flowers  expanded  for  a  longer  time. 

Change  of  Water  in  the  Tanks,  dec, — The  simplest 
way  to  effect  this  is  to  provide  a  tap  from  which  a 
gentle  trickle  can  be  frequently  left  runoing.  If 
not  in  any  way  changed  the  water  will  stagnate. 
We  like  to  have  a  few  gold  and  silver  fish  in  the 
tanks ;  these  gain  their  own  livelihood  and  assist 
in  clearing  away  what  might  otherwise  be  a 
nuisance. 

Yabietiss. 

The  following  four  varieties  are  in  every  respect 
excellent.  I  consider  them  to  be  par  excellence  the 
best  of  the  blue  Nymphsaas  : — 

N,  steUata  (Berlin  variety). — I  first  obtained  this 
beautiful  and  most  floriferous  Water  Lily  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Moore,  V.M.H.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Olasnevin.  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  W. 
Watson,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  that  he  first 
noted  and  secured  it  from  Berlin  ;  hence  the  defini- 
tion employed.  It  is,  under  our  system  of 
cultivation,  the  most  vigorous  arower  of  any. 
Each  crown  will  produce  hundreds  of  flowers  in 
the  season.  Upon  our  best  plants  we  have 
repeatedly  from  nine  to  twelve  flowers  expanded  at 
one  Ume.  These  stand  up  well  above  the  water, 
scarcely  ever  less  than  12  inches  and  often  as  much 
as  16  inches  clear  of  the  surface.  It  is  of  a  pale  blue 
colour  with  solden  anthers.  The  blue  in  this  Lily 
is  not  at  all  unlike  that  found  in  the  Neapolitan 
Violet.  Its  fragrance  is  most  marked,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly that  of  the  Violet.  The  reverse  of  the 
sepals  is  pale  green.  The  stems  of  the  flowers  are 
short  and  support  the  flowers  readily.* 

N.  gigantea. — This  flue  Lily  was  given  to  me 
originally  by  Mr.  Low,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  at  Euston  Hall,  Tbetford.  This  Austra- 
lian species  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  in  every 
respect.  Each  flower  has  a  larger  number  of  petals 
than  the  preceding  variety.  In  colour  it  is  of  a 
deeper  shade  of  blue.  In  form  the  flowers  are 
more  incurved,  whilst  they  are  also  larger.  Many 
of  its  blooms  measure  7  inches  to  9  inches  in 
diameter.  Another  of  its  marked  characteristics  is 
the  breadth  of  the  petals,  these  being  wider  than 
in  any  other  blue  Nymph  sea  that  we  grow,  being 


at  the  same  time  more  obtuse  in  shape.     One  most 
striking  feature  of  this  Lily  is  its  multiplicity  of 

Solden  anthers  and  pollen  masses,  t  Its  season  of 
owering  is  not  so  prolonged  as  in  the  preceding 
instance.  (First-class  certificate.  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  June  27,  1900.) 

N.  ptUcherrima, — This  Lily  is,  I  believe,  a  hybrid 
of  American  origin.  In  colour  its  fiowers  are  dis- 
tinctly of  a  darker  tint  than  in  the  ** Berlin" 
variety.  They  possess  the  same  fragrance,  but 
not  in  so  marked  a  degree.  The  pedicels,  or  foot- 
stalks, are  as  stout,  but  on  the  whole  not  so  long ; 
on  an  average  the  flowers  do  npt  stand  more  than  a 
foot  above  the  water.  The  reverse  of  the  sepals 
and  the  foot-stalks,  too,  have  dark  lines  upon  them, 
making  it  quite  distinct  in  that  respect  from  the 
**  Berlin  "  variety.  By  reason  of  its  robust  growth 
and  excellent  constitution  I  consider  this  Water 
Lily  to  be  the  best,  without  exception,  for  outdoor 
cultivation  in  the  summer  in  warm  positions,  or 
where  the  overflow  water  from  the  warm  tanks  can 
reach  it.  It  is  a  most  desirable  variety  to  grow. 
(Award  of  merit.  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
July  17,  1900.) 

y.  William  Stone, — Like  the  preceding,  this  is  a 
hybrid,  and  of  American  origin.  It  has  the  same 
features,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  from 
one  season's  trial,  as  N.  pulcherrima.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  darker  shade,  being  suffused  with  purple, 
whilst  the  colouring  of  the  anthers  is  more  marked 
and  of  a  darker  tint— golden  yellow.  It  is  equally 
as  floriferous  and  possibly  more  sweetly  scented. 
As  grown  at  Gunnersbury  it  is  extremely  vigorous. 
(First-class  certificate,  Royal  Horticultural  ^ciety. 
May  28,  1902.) 

N,  zanzibarentis  has  not  proved  so  satisfactory 
with  us,  possibly  it  requires  more  heat.  In  colour 
it  is  of  the  richest  possible  blue,  but  the  flowers 
were  sparingly  produced,  and  its  constitution  not 
first-rate. 

N.  scutifolia  and  N,  capensis  (so-called)  are 
merely  varietal  forms  of  N.  stellata,  so  far  at  least 
as  I  have  been  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

N,  gigantea  JIudsoni.— Since  writing  the  fore- 
going description  of  N.  gigantea  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  raising  from  seed  a  decidedly  improved 
form.  It  is  a  true  N.  gigantea,  but  of  finer  pro- 
portions and  more  robust  habit.  The  flowers  are 
larger,  often  measuring  up  to  10^  inches  in  diameter; 
the  petals  are  broader  and  more  massive,  whilst 
the  stems  of  the  flowers  are  very  much  stouter,  so 
much  so  that  the  flowers  are  borne  erect  as  com- 
pared with  the  type.  The  colour,  too,  is  of  a 
deeper  tint  of  blue.  It  received  a  first-class 
certificate  on  July  21,  1903. 

James  Hudson,  V.M.H. 

[Reprinted  by  permisiion  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  October,  1903.] 


*  This  Lilj  Is  the  first  to  flower  with  of ,  and  it  is  also 
open  with  the  latest. 

t  Its  flowers  are  not  supported  upon  such  stout  foot-stalks, 
but  iwrtalce  more  of  a  prostrate  character,  being  usually 
bout  6  Inches  or  so  clear  of  the  water. 


THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

AN  HOUR  WITH   THE  HOLLYHOCK. 
{Continued  from  page  S4I.) 

WHILE  paying  proper  attention 
to  young  plants  from  which 
we  expect  tne  finest  blooms,  we 
must  not  forget  to  administer 
to  the  wants  of  those  which 
have  gladdened  us  with  their 
blossoms  during  the  preceding  vear.  The 
ground,  especially  if  tnere  have  been  many 
visitors,  will  be  trodden  firm,  and  should  be 
well  broken  up  with  a  fork  early  in  March.  A 
good  dressing  of  manure  should  be  worked  in 
during  this  operation.  The  Hollyhock  is  not 
a  flower  that  will  long  lie  dormant  beneath  the 
influence  of  the  sunny  days  of  spring.  Soon 
the  flower-stems  begin  to  rise,  and  often  so 
numerous  that  it  is  desirable  to  remove  some. 
This  should  be  done  so  soon  as  they  are 
sufficiently  formed  to  enable  one  to  judge 
which  will  be  the  stroDgest.  Allow  no  plant 
to  develop  more  than  three  spikes,  some  two 
only,  and  a  weak  plant  one.  In  all  cases 
where  growing  for  exhibition  a  single  spike  is 


sufficient,  the  object  then  is  to  obtain  as  fine  ik 
development  as  possible  ;  but  when  growing  to 
produce  effect  in  the  garden,  the  object  is  note 
thoroughly  obtained  bv  the  dwaner  grovtb 
and  greater  body  of  colour  produced  bf  tkee 
or  more  spikes.  To  those  lovers  of  mm 
who  object  to  the  Hollyhock  on  account  oCtfe 
height  to  which  the  flower-stems  risewevoold 
suggest  a  remedy.  Instead  of-  one^  im,  or 
three  spikes,  encourage  four,  five,  or  efen  ar 
to  rise,  and  when  they  nave  readied  aa 
approved  height  cut  their  tops  of^  and  tiie 
habit  of  the  plant  will  be  entirely  attend.  If 
one  spike  is  fixed  in  the  centre  and  left  taller 
than  those  which  surround  it  the  effiMt  it 
highly  pleasing.  Beyond  this  theie  an  nan; 
varieties  naturally  of  a  dwarf  and  buakv  Uiit 
The  most  of  the  leading  modem  kindaeon- 
mence  the  formation  of  flower-buds  aft  akort 
2  feet  from  the  ground.  If  the  situatioiikeat 
all  exposed  the  spikes  must  be  tied  to  atifaaat 
an  earl  V  period,  the  first  tie  may  be  adna- 
tageously  made  at  the  height  of  about  ISiodia 
At  this  period  of  growth  the  wood  of  the  aim 
is  soft,  and  the  tie  should  be  made  iridi  i 
broad  oand  of  bast  not  twisted,  and  ao  loade 
that  it  will  slip  up  the  stake  as  the  stem  im 
As  the  stem  cannot  be  drawn  close  to  theatab 
without  injuring  the  flowers,  two  stakeairiD 
be  necessary  where  one  stem  only  rises  from 
the  plant  The  stakes  should  be  placed 
opposite,  and  the  stem  brought  between  them, 
so  that  the  three  obiects  form  a  straight  line ; 
pass  the  bast  round  the  stem  of  the  plant, 
drawing  it  to  the  one  stake,  and  perform  tie 
same  operation  a  few  inches  higher  up,  tyii^ 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  so  on,  t^iog  to 
each  stake  alternately  as  the  stem  rises.  wW 
two  or  three  stems  rise  from  one  plant  three 
stakes  will  be  necessary,  and  they  should  be 
placed  triangularly,  tying  as  before. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  modern  kinds  to 
produce  the  flowers  so  close  together  on  the 
stem  that  some  must  be  removed  or  the  whole 
become  crowded,  and  press  each  other  out  of 
shape.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan  to  remove 
a  portion  as  early  as  possible  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  flower-buds;  the  nourishmeat 
which  the  supernumerary  ones  would  have 
absorbed  is  then  directed  to  the  development 
of  those  which  remain,  and  they  grow  to  a 
larger  size.  A  pair  of  long  narrow-pointed 
scissors  is  an  excellent  instrument  for  this 
purpose,  cutting  the  buds  away  close  to  the 
stem.  Once  looking  over  is  scarcely  sufficient ; 
this  branch  of  culture  will  require  close  and 
repeated  attention  during  the  rising  of  the 
flower-stem.  In  some  instances,  one-half  of 
the  buds  require  to  be  removed. 

It  is  customary  with  some,  and  neceBsuy 
where  cultivating  for  exhibition,  to  shorten 
the  spike  by  cutting  oflf  the  top  when  it  arrives 
at  a  certain  height  This,  again,  increases  the 
size  of  the  flowers,  but  shortens  the  duration 
of  the  blooming  season.  Hence,  we  shonld 
recommend  this  practice  only  when  laige 
flowers  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  cultivator,  wha 
from  the  habit  of  the  variety  or  the  richne& 
of  the  soil  there  are  signs  of  a  too  gigaotit 
growth,  or  when,  as  before  stated,  the  natuw 
habit  is  considered  objectionable. 

Thus  we  have  briefly  passed  under  reviej 
the  various  practices  of  culture  from  thepenod 
of  placing  the  cutting  or  seedling  in  theifroond 
to  the  commencement  of  flowering.  Hitherto 
all  has  been  labour;  not  dull,  uniform,  or 
uninteresting,  it  is  true,  but  cheerful,  health- 
giving,  varied,  and  amusing.  Our  opcratjoo* 
have  not  been  carried  on  in  the  ^^^^^ 
atmosphere  of  the  laboratory,  nor  amid  tfie 
discordant  sounds  of  the  mechanics'  workshop. 
We  have  breathed  unintermittingly  the  free 
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fresh  air,  the  hlae  vault  of  heaven  alone  our 
canopy,  our  accompaniments  the  chirp  of 
insects  and  the  song  of  birds.  Already,  then, 
have  we  reaped  some  reward ;  and  such  are 
the  charms  encircling  floricultural  pursuits 
that  even  our  manual  labour,  decoyed  by 
hope,  is  ever  pleasantly  and  insensibly 
impelled. 

The  winter  season  is,  perhaps,  the  least  inter- 
esting ;  there  is  then  little  to  do,  although 
that  little  is  not  unimportant;  our  joys  are 
those  of  anticipation,  and  reflection  tells  us 
that  rest  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  vigorous 
grov^th  and  perfect  development  of  flowers. 
In  spring  all  is  activity  ;  our  hopes  rise  with 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  by  its  blossoming 
are  our  expectations  realised.  And  hope 
clingeth  even  around  decay.  We  know  that 
the  flowers  must  fade  ere  the  harvest  can  be 
secured,  and  to  that  end  are  we  looking  for 
the  continuation  of  our  stock  and  the  rearing 
of  flowers  more  distinguished  for  beauty.  And 
this  is  one  of  a  class  of  recreations  that  is 
obtaining  so  great  a  hold  on  the  affections  of 
oar  countrymen — a  recreation  which  is  made 
to  fill  agreeably  the  hours  of  relaxation  and 
to  adorn  the  dwellings  which  they  love.  Other 
countries  may  surpass  us  in  tke  mere  love  of 
flowery  but  gardening,  considered  as  an  art,  is 
essentially  an  English  recreation.  It  accords 
thoroughly  with  the  quiet,  contemplative 
character,  domestic  habits,  and  reli^ous  nature 
of  an  Englishman.  And  surely  it  is  a  source 
of  gradulation  to  find  the  love  of  gardening, 
with  its  moralising  and  refining  tendencies, 
spreading  in  every  conceivable  direction. 

W.  Paul,  F.L.S. 
(To  he  continued.) 

CLEMATIS    MONTANA. 

The  beauty  of  this  rampant-growine  Clematis 
when  in  flower  is  well  shown  bjr  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  For  covering  arbours, 
summer-houses,  poaches,  fences,  <!^.,  C.  mon- 
tana  is  a  capital  plant.  It  flowers  in  May  and 
June,  and  bears  an  abundance  of  ivory-white 
blossoms  2  inches  in  diameter.    It  is  of  very 


vigorous  growth,  and  best  adapted  for  planting 
where  it  can  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  to 
extend. 


IN 


NOTES  FROM  A  SMALL   GARDEN 
NORTH  WALES. 
Annuals  in  a  Wst  Yeab. 
Looking  back  on  the  past  summer,  which  was 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  here,  it  was  so  wet  and 
sunless,  I  think  that  the  most  successful  plants 
were  those  grown  as  annuals.     I  try  to  have  a  few 
different    ones*  each    year,    and    so    to    become 
i  acquainted  with  the  more  uncommon  sorts.     Per- 
haps a  description  of  those  that  save  us  pleasure 
may  interest  some  of   your   reaaers.    Two  that 
succeeded  very  well  in  the  rock  garden  were  Sedum 
cceruleam  and  Grammanthes  gentianoides. 

Sbdum  CfEBULEUM  is  the  better  known,  and  I 
have  grown  it  for  some  years.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  Stonecrop,  with  tiny,  pale  blue  flowers.  It 
is  not  particular  as  to  soil  or  situation,  wet  or  dry 
weather.  It  jprows  about  4  inches  high,  and  is 
covered  with  flowers  all  the  summer  till  the  frost 
cuts  it  down.  As  the  season  advances  its  leaves 
and  stems  become  reddish  brown,  and  contrast 
pleasingly  with  its  flowers.  It  would  be  a  good 
plant  for  the  top  of  an  old  wall. 

Gbammanthbs  okntianoidbs  was  recommended 
to  me  as  a  very  good  plant  for  a  dr}',  sunny  place 
in  the  rook  garden.  It  was  sown  in  little  pots  in 
a  frame  and  turned  out  at  bedding-out  time,  three 
or  four  pots  together  in  patches  on  a  sunny  bank. 
My  rock  garden  was  only  made  last  autumn,  and 
had  many  bare  patches  this  season,  so  these  little 
annuals  were  very  useful,  besides  being  exceedingly 
ornamental. 

When  the  Grammanthes  were  planted  out  they 
were  about  2  inches  high,  and  haa  quite  filled  the 
pots.  The  leaves  were  fleshy,  greyish  green,  and 
spotted  with  brown.  Veiy  soon  the  plants  were 
covered  with  large,  pointed  buds.  I  expected  the 
flowers  to  be  blue,  but  gentianoides  evidently 
refers  to  their  shape.     One  warm  day  I  found  each  | 

Satch  a  blaze  of  colour,  the  showy,  fine-pointed 
owers  varying  in  colour  from  lemon-yellow  to 
deepest  orange-red,  and  so  numerous  that  they 
almost  hid  the  leaves.  I  never  imagined  anything 
more  beautiful,  and  everyone  who  saw  them  was 
delighted  with  them,  and  asked  what  they  were. 
I  wonder  that  they  are  not   better    known.      I 


expected  to  find  them  open  every  sunny 
day,  but  found  that  it  aepended  ou  the- 
temperature.  They  were  dosed  on  sunny 
davb  with  cold  wind,  and  open  on  warm* 
days  even  without  sunshine.  Another 
beautiful  plant  we  grew  this  summer  was- 

DiAsciA  BA^BERiB. — It  Is  described  in 
the  seed  list  as  a  ''pretty  new  annual 
from  the  Cape,  flowers  chamois  rose."  I 
saw  it  first  last  year,  and  admired  it  very 
much.  It  is  a  neat  little  plant,  about 
6  inches  high,  with  small,  nright  greeD. 
leaves  and  rather  large  flowers  in  shades 
of  salmon-pink.  The  flowers  are  curioua- 
in  shape,  having  two  short  spars.  It  haa 
a  long  flowering  season,  and  I  doubt  its 
being  a  true  annual,  as  now  (November  26>t 
it  is  not  dying  down  but  making  fresh 
underground  shoots.  I  am  having  a  plant- 
potted  up  and  placed  in  the  cool  green* 
house. 

COLLOMIA  OOGGIKKA  is  another  annual 
that  I  first  saw  last  summer  in  a  friend's 
garden.  There  it  had  show^  heads  o¥ 
rose-red  flowers,  something  like  a  small 
Verbena,  only  taller.  This  year  it  waa 
not  satisfactory,  only  one  or  two  of  th^* 
tiny  flowers  being  out  at  a  time.  Pro- 
bably the  wet  season  did  not  suit  it. 

AsTBR  NANSHANIGUS,  a  pretty  annual 
blue  -  mauve  Michaelmas  Daisy,  about- 
1  foot  high,  was  advertised  as  a  novelty 
last  year.  It  seems  very  satisfactory^, 
showy,  and  easy  to  grow.  I  saved  a  lot 
of  seed,  and  it  germinated  freely,  and  the- 

flants  flowered  equally  well  this  season, 
still  think  the 

Rosy  Stock-flowered  Larkspur  the  best, 
annual  grown.  It  is  of  the  tall,  branching  sort, 
and  was  particularly  fine  this  season.  Its  colour 
is  beautiful,  it  is  very  graceful  for  cutting,  and 
lasts  wonderfully  in  water.  There  is  a  very  fine 
dark  blue  one  of  the  same  sort. 

Larkspur  Blue  Butterfly  is  a  lovely  dwarf 
kind,  which  can  be  grown  as  an  annual.  It  has  • 
large,  brilliant  blue  flowers,  exactly  the  shape  of 
a  butterfly,  with  a  brown  spot  on  each  petaL  It 
grows  about  1  foot  high.  On  this  light  soil  it 
comes  up  strongly  the  second  ^ear,  and  can  be- 
increasea  easily  by  division.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  obtain  the  right  thing  when  ordering  this.  I 
got  a  very  inferior,  coarse-growing  sort  this  year, . 
apparently  an  annual.  £.  Lloyd  Edwards. 


AN  ARTISTS  NOTE-BOOK. 

THE   STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY. 

BY  several  recent  references  to  this, 
plant  in  The  Garden  it  is  probable 
that  the  popular  and  erroneous 
belief  that  it  is  a  hybrid  between 
the  Strawberry  and  the  Raspberry 
(as  its  name  would  naturall^r  lead 
one  to  suppose)  has  been  dispelled.  It  is  not 
a  hybrid,  out  is  a  species  of  Rubus^  as  has 
already  oeen  stated.  The  reason  of  its  being 
called  Strawberry  -  Raspberry  is  no  doubt 
because  of  a  certain  resemblance  of  the  f  ruita 
to  those  whose  name  it  bears ;  it  is,  however^, 
most  unfortunate,  particularly  as  recently  it  has 
been  the  custom  in  naming  bi-generic  hybrids 
to  form  the  new  name  from  each  of  the  twa 
parent  {genera. 

In  dispelling  the  erroneous  notion  as  to  th& 
popular  name  of  this  plant,  however,  your  cor- 
respondents have  possibly  made  a  still  graver- 
mistake,  at  any  rate  they  have  served  still 
further  to  wrap  in  mystery  the  identity  and 
origin  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry. 

On  page  275  occurs  the  following  note:. 
"  Fruits  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  (Rubus- 
rosfiefolius)  were  exhibited.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very- 
pretty  fruit,  but  of  poor  flavour.  It  is  not,  as- 
its  name  would  imply,  a  hybrid  between  the? 
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Strawberry  and    the 

Baapberryf  but  it  is  a 
Bub  us  apeciej^,  whose 
fruit  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Straw- 
berry*'' 

Again,  on  page  312, 
ander  the  tide  of 
Rubaa  tma^foliiia,  a 
note  from  "  T,''  says  : 
*^  Under  the  name  of 
Strawberry  -  Rasp  - 
berry  much  mystery 
has  at  times  been 
connected  with  this 
plant,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  a  hybrid 
between  the>se  two 
fruits.  It  is  simply 
an  old  and  well-known 
species  of  Rubus, 
which,  according  to 
the  Botfuiieal  Alaga- 

2i7i£,  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  Burma, 
and  Java.  The  fruits,  which  are  much  like 
thoae  of  the  Raspberry;  but  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  are  sold  in  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands  under  the  name  of  Framboisier  '  These 
statements  appear  to  be  reojgnisod  as  rurrect. 
They  have  not  been  disputed,  and,  moreover, 
we  have  heard  the  same  facta  stated  by  au 
authority  on  the  subject  of  obscure  fruits. 

In  Af/ierican  Gankninfj  for  the  7  th  ult. 
there  appears  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Alfred 
H  e  h  d  e  r  , 
entitled 
*^The  Truth 
about  the 
Strawberry  - 
Raspberry," 
vhercin  the 
■writer 
claims  that 
the  true 
name  of  this 
plant  is 
Rubua    ille- 


TIIE    *'  STRAW  llKURV-HASl'HimTtV    '    l\    VJ,uS^  Kk   ASH    I  RIIT, 
From  a  drau-iwj  (luilaral  size)  by  Misn  I.  M.  Charters. 


cebrosus.      This    is  what  be 
saya  :— 

^^The  plant  was  intiodiuxd 
about  1B1»5  from  Japan,  as  it 
appears,   under   the  erronewa 
name  of  Ruboa  sorbif olios.  The 
shape    of    the    frnit  probably 
suggested    the    i>opalar  name 
Strawberry- Rasp  berry,  and  at 
the   same    time    the   idea  to 
advertise  it  as  a  cross  between 
a  Strawberry  and  a  Raspbory 
in  order  to  make  it  sell  better, 
and  i 
aappose 
the  ad- 
vertisers 
gained 
their  end 
by   thii 
fantastic 
state- 
ment. 
Botaii- 
c  a  1  If 
it   has 
Qsnally 
been  re- 
ferred by 
American 
writers 
to  Rabos 
rossefo- 
lias,  the 
Indian 
Rasp- 
berry, 
which, 
however, 
seems  to 
differ 
from  it  in  several  respecte. 
Therefore  it  was  described 
in  Ism  by  the  well-known 
monograiHjer  of  the  genus 
Kubus,  Dr.  W.  O.Focke,a8 
a   new   species  under  the 
name  Rubus  illecebro8U8(in 
*  Verb  Naturwiss.  Ver.  Bre- 
men,^ V.   16,   p.  278).     The 
specific  name,  meaning 
ril luring    or    enticing,  was 
i^^iven    m   reference  to  the 
beautiful  fruit,    Focke,who 
described  the  species  from 
cultivated   plants,   eives 
Japan     as     the     probable 
habitat  of  the  species,  and 
I  found,  indeed,  in  lookiDg 
through      the     herbarium, 
some  Biiecimens  from  Jajjan 
which  agreed  exactly  with 
our  plant,  while  a  Rubus 
collected  by  I>r  Henry  and 
K.   H-   Wilson   in  Centol 
China   differed  in   having 
the  flowers  on  canes  of  ih& 
previous  year,  and  not  on 
annual    shoots,  but  other- 
wise seemed  identical 
'The  true  Rubus  rosa^foliu*  is  a  shrubby 
species  from  the  Himalayas  and  does  not 
Ktand    the   winter   out    of    doors  in  the 
Northern   States;    it   is   probably  not  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  but  occasionally 
J  net    \vith    in    European   collections  as  a 
greenhouse    plant.      It    differ!   from  our 
plrint    by   the   shrubby  habit,   the  pubescent 
Ijnuiches,  the    more   ovate   leaHets  pubescent 
ben  rath,    the     paniculate    inHorescence,   the 
smaller  tiowers,    the    ovate  -  la Dceo late  calyi 
lobes  gradually  narrowed  toward  the  apei  and 
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the  more  elongated  thimble-shaped  frait. 
Hubus  illecebrosus  can  hardl;^  be  called  a 
true  Raspberry,  as  the  core  portion  (torus)  does 
dot  persist  on  the  stalk  as  a  conical  body  after 
the  fruit  has  fallen  off,  as  in  the  true  Rasp- 
berries, but  breaks  off  and  leaves  only  the  base 
of  the  torus  on  the  stalk  ;  neither  does  it  seem 
to  be  a  true  Blackberry.'' 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  *'  American  Fruit 
CJulturist,"  by  John  J.  Thomas  (edited  and 
cevised  by  M.  H.  S.  Wood),  the  Strawberry- 
Raspberry  is  again  given  as  Rubus  rossefolius, 
<a  native  of  the  Himala^is.  Thus,  so  far  as 
nmnerical  support  goes,  Rubus  rossefolius  has 
the  greater  claim  to  the  popular  name  of 
Strawberry-Raspberry.  If  any  of  your  readers 
'Can  support  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rehder 
it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  hear  from  them, 
so  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  definite  and  correct 
•conclusion  as  to  which  species  of  Rubus  this 
plant  really  is. 

Conflicting  as  the  statements  are  with 
regard  to  its  identity,  all  seem  to  agree  as  to 
its  comparatively  small  value,  if  not  utter 
worthlessness  as  an  edible  fruit.  The  "  Fruit 
Cultnrist "  says :  "  The  berries  resemble  an 
enormous  Raspberry,  from  1  inch  to  1^  inches 
in  diameter,  it  is  utterly  worthless  to  eat,  but 
the  beriy  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  well  worth 
•cultivating  for  table  decoration." 

Mr.  Rehder's  opinion  is  rather  better.  He 
^ays  :  "  By  some  it  has  been  denounced  as 
'*  an  absolutely  and  altogether  worthless  fruit,' 
while  others  have  lauded  its  excellent  flavour 
when  cooked,  and  have  found  even  the  fresh 
fruit  agreeable.  Though  the  fruit  is  rather 
insipid  when  raw,  I  cannot  find  it  disagreeable, 
and  as  it  has  a  pleasant  flavour  when  made 
into  iam  or  preserves,  it  can  hardly  be  called 
absolutely  worthless," 

The  chief  value  of  the  Strawberry-Raspberry 
in  this  country  undoubtedly  lies  in  its  decorative 
▼alue,  and  as  an  ornamental  plant  it  deserves 
to  be  welcomed  ;  the  bright  red  fruits  and  the 
•deep  green  fohage  make  a  very  striking 
picture,  and  it  should  form  a  beautiful  speci- 
men plant  on  a  lawn,  or  add  variety  and 
brightness  to  the  shrubberv.  It  has  another 
Talue  for  the  gardener,  in  that  the  fruit-laden 
shoots  do  splendidly  for  table  decoration ; 
the  red  fruits  and  rich  green  leaves  prove 
most  effective.  The  Strawberry-Raspberry 
is  hardy,  and  Mr.  Rehder  says  that  it  grows  like 
a  weed  when  once  established.  It  spreads 
rapidly,  and  is  difficult  to  eradicate  on  account 
of  its  suckers.  It  is  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and 
apparently  is  a  good  plant  for  covering  banks 
and  waste  places.  Mr.  Potten,  the  Cranbrook 
Nurseries,  Kent,  has  perhaps  done  more  than 
anj  one  in  this  country  in  endeavouring  to 
brmg  the  Strawberry-Raspberry  into  promi- 
nence as  an  ornamental  plant.  A.  P.  H. 


Judging  from  this  plant  and  others  that  have 
been  grown  here,  there  is  no  reason  wh^  it 
shoula  not  double  its  present  size.  There  is  a 
form  of  I.  crenata  in  which  the  leaves  are 
more  or  less  splashed  with  yellow,  but  in  this 
case  variegation  seems  to  be  wedded  to  a 
stubborn  habit  of  growth,  and  those  specimens 
which  really  grow  away  treely  go  back  to  the 
green  type.  J.  C.  Tallack. 


ILEX    CRENATA. 

Ilex  crvnata  is  so  distinct  from  all  other 
Hollies  that  it  is  frequently  not  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  genus.  The  leaves  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  common  P»ox,  without  spines, 
but  with  crenated  edges,  and  are  very  dark 
green  in  colour.  It  bears  myriads  of  tiny 
blossoms,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  berried 
form  of  the  plant.  Its  habit  is  that  of  a  dense 
spreading  bush,  that  cannot  by  any  manipula- 
tion be  grown  to  one  leading  stem,  but  a  glance 
at  a  good  plant  will  show  that  in  its  way 
it  develops  into  a  shapely  specimen,  suitable 
either  for  growing  singly  on  the  lawn  or  for 
use  as  a  frontage  to  a  shrubbery.  It  has  been 
described  as  "  a  pretty  species  for  dwarf  bed- 
ding,*' but  the  specimen  at  Shipley  is  at  least 
S  feet  high   and  over  12  feet  in   diameter. 


THE  ROSE  GARDEN. 

POLYANTHA  ROSES. 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  olasa  of  Roses 
worthy  of  greater  attention  than  the 
dwarf-growing  Polyanthas  ;  yet  in  how 
many  gardens  does  one  see  them  ?  Their 
lovely  clusters  of  miniature  flowers  are 
quite  enchanting,  and  on  aooount  of 
their  dwarf -growing  habit  they  make  excellent 
borders  and  edgings,  while  for  beds— where  dainti- 
ness of  individual  flowers  and  masses  of  colour  are 
required— they  are  unequalled. 

They  are  truly  perpetual  flowering,  coming  into 
bloom  the  beginning  of  June  and  continuing  with- 
out a  break  into  November.  They  are  fairly  hardy 
and  quite  easy  to  grow.  When  pruning,  where 
very  dwarf  bushes  are  required,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  thin  out  the  useless  wood  and  cut  back  the 
strong  growths.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  go 
unchecked  they  will  quickly  make  bushes  about 


18  inches  or  2  feet  high,  which  will  be  covered  with 
flowers  during  the  paason.  They  also  make  very 
pretty  specimen  plants  when  grown  in  pots  for  the 
conservatory.     Some  of  the  best  varieties  are : 

CecUe  Brunner,— Bright  rose,  with  yellowish 
centre ;  very  pretty  and  interesting. 

Etoile  cT Or. —Pale  chrome  yellow,  changing  to 
light  sulphur  as  the  flowers  expand  ;  very  sweet. 

Perle  cPOr.  —Nankeen yellow,  with  orange  centre  j 
small  perfect  flowers,  perhaps  the  best.  I  have 
seen  this  very  beautiful  as  a  half-standard. 

The  above  make  very  pretty  sprays  and  button- 
holes. 

Oloire  des  Polyanthas.—Bright  rose  with  white 
centre,  neatly- formed  round  flowers  ;  very  free. 

Paquerette.— Pure  white  flowers,  produced  it 
panicles  ;  very  small  and  double. 

LUiput. — Briffht  cerise-carmine.  This  has  very 
pretty  rosette-shaped  flowers  and  is  very  free. 

Perle  des  Rouges, — A  deep,  velvety  crimson, 
small  and  double,  very  free  flowering.  I  think  this 
is  the  deepest  and  richest  colour  of  all  the  Polyan- 
thas, and  makes  an  ideal  border. 

Jfo«€//a.— White,  with  ground,  slightly  yellow 
shaded  ;  it  has  pretty  Camellia-shaped  flowers. 

Anne  Marie  de  Maiitravel, — Pure  white,  very 
small  flowers,  produced  in  extraordinary  quantity  ; 
sweetly  scented. 

Leonie  Lamesch.—Copjpery  red,  shaded  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow,  very  pretty,  not  very  free 
flowering.  The  above  are  all  splendid  for  borders 
or  massinfl;. 

Mme,  E.  A,  Nolle. — Lovely  chamois^  yellow  and 
white,    changing    to    pure  white  as    the  flowers 
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expand,  rather  large  but  very  free.  It  is  always 
the  first  Rose  to  flower  here,  and  grows  very 
strongly  ;  would  make  a  lovely  bedding  variety. 
It  is  greatly  admired. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  only  enumerated  those 
(hat  grow  well  here  and  are  not  protected  at  all  in 
winter.  There  are  others  I  have  seen  very  pretty, 
saoh  as  Georges  Pemet,  Marie  Favie,  and  Golden 
Fairy,  but  I  have  not  tried  them. 

EnfiddL  Cou&tioet  Paob. 


ROSE  GENERAL  BARON  BERGE. 
This  Rose  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  majority 
of  growers,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  freest  flowering 
of  the  true  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  In  November  quite 
respectable  dowers  could  be  out,  and  thoush  this 
is  not  especially  remarkable,  for  there  has  oeen  a 
glorious  display  lately,  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable 
trait.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a  touch  of  the 
Hybrid  Tea  about  this  variety,  probably  one.  of 
M.  Pemet's  earliest  efforts  in  crossing.  Were  it 
not  for  the  tendency  to  mildew  in  the  autumn 
Ctoneral  Baron  Berge  would  be  exceedingly  valu- 
able, but  it  is  not  always  so,  and  I  have  seen  the 
Rose  at  times  quite  free  from  fungus.  P. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


TOO  MANY  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

WITH  such  a  vast  number  of  varieties 
of  Apples — and  they  are  being 
added  to  annually — it  is  most 
difficult  for  the  amateur  to  decide 
which  to  plant  and  which  to 
avoid ;  and  while  acknowledging 
that  varieties  which  succeed  admirably  in  one  place 
are  sometimes  failures  in  others,  there  are  certain 
varieties  that  are  either  not  worth  growing,  or  are 
so  long  in  commencing  to  crop  freely  that,  in  these 
days  when  quick  returns  are  desired,  only  dis- 
appointment would  follow  from  planting  them.  In 
mentioning  the  following,  we  only  give  our 
individual  experience  in  different  parts  of  the 
oonntry,  trusting  that  it  may  induce  intending 
planters  to  be  careful  how  they  select  their  varieties 
Defore  ordering  their  trees.  Take,  for  instance, 
that  immense  Apple  Belle  Dubois  (syn.  Gloria 
Mundi) :  seeing  it  on  the  exhibition  table,  many 
are  tempted  to  order  trees ;  but  we  never  saw  a 
heavy  crop  on  the  trees  yet,  and  on  heavy  or  light 
soils  our  experience  is  that  no  varietv  is  more  prone 
to  canker.  Another  very  showy  and  striking  Apple 
is  Bietigheimer  Red,  and  for  exhibition  it  is  no 
doubt  a  telling  dish  in  a  collection,  but  we  have 
alwavs  found  it  one  of  the  lightest  bearers.  The 
well-known  Cellini  Pippin  is  a  most  excellent 
bearer  and  of  good  quality  on  warm  and  deep  well- 
drained  soils ;  but  on  thin  or  cold  soils  it  cankers 
badly,  and  the  fruits  are  prone  to  become  spotted, 
and  rot  on  the  trees  before  they  are  ripe.  Another 
excellent  variety,  viz.,  Blenheim  Orange,  requires  a 
good  deep  warm  soil,  and  plenty  of  patience,  to 
get  heav^  crops  ;  probably  no  Apple  is  longer  in 
coming  into  bearinff  or  gives  better  results  when 
bearinff  does  begin,  but  for  the  amateur  it  is  often 
most  aisappointing.  iSometioies  we  hear  it  said 
that  Cornish  Gilliflower  is  superior  in  flavour  to 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  but  though  it  may  rival  it, 
it  so  seldom  bears  even  a  moderate  crop  thst  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  pay  for  its  room.  New  Haw- 
thornden  is  a  very  fine-looking  Apple,  and  the  tree 
is  a  good  grower  and  very  free  bearer,  but  our  ex- 
perience of  it  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  cooking 
varieties  grown,  neither  baking  nor  boiling  well ; 
in  fact,  in  some  seasons,  it  is  so  tough  that  it  cannot 
be  cooked  at  all.  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  is  occa- 
sionally recommended  as  a  useful  long-keeping 
Apple  to  plant;  but,  havine  grown  it  as  bush, 
pyramid,  and  standard,  it  has  always  proved  a 
remarkably  shy  bearer.  M6re  de  Manage  and 
Striped  Beefing  are  only  suitable  for  planting  as 
standard  trees,  and  then  they  are  a  long  time  in 
getting  into  a  free-cropping  condition.  When 
planted  as  dwarf  trees,  they  have  to  be  continually 
root-pruned  to  procure  a  crop.  Many  other 
varieties  could  be  named  more  or  less  unsatisfactory, 


and  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  nurserymen, 
market  growers,  and  amateur  and  professional  gar- 
deners if  the  catalogues  of  Apples  could  be  reduced 
to  moderate  dimensions  ;  not  only  should  we  have 
heavier  crops  of  finer  quality,  but  barren  or  com- 
paratively useless  trees  in  our  gardens  and  orchards 
would  not  be  so  conspicuous. — Joumad  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society, 


THE  STRAWBERRY  GRAPE. 
I  AH  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  Grape  is 
not  more  grown  in  this  country.  I  suppose  the 
reason  is  on  account  of  its  size ;  the  bunch  is 
small,  but  the  berry  is  not  insignificant.  This 
Grape  is  quite  distinct  from  others  in  every  way. 
The  flavour  is  venr  rich,  and  the  aroma  which  is 
given  off  by  the  berries  when  quite  ripe  is  very 
refreshing  and  uncommon.  If  Grapes  are  to  be 
grown  for  size,  and  not  for  quality,  then  this 
Grape  is  useless.  I  consider  the  flavour  of  the 
Strawberry  Grape  far  superior  to  many  sorts,  as 
Barbarossa,  Trebbiano,  Syrian,  Black  Prince,  and 
manv  others,  which  are  useless  except  for 
exhibition  and  appearance,  which  is  not  the 
main  point  in  fruit.  I  say,  quality  first,  size 
second.  The  best  way  to  meet  with  success  in 
the  cultivation  of  this  Grape  is  to  grow  it  on  the 
extension  system,  when  ttie  berries  will  be  as 
large  as  small  Ham  burghs.  It  is  of  no  use  for 
keeping  purposes.  I  oelieve  this  Grane  will 
receive  more  attention  in  the  future,  and  aeeerves 
wide  cultivation,  if  only  for  the  novelty  of  its 
flavour,  which  is  most  uncommon  and  rich. 

J.  S.  HiGOiNS. 
TTie  OardeTis,  Rilg  Conoen,  North  Wales, 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


CELMISIA    MUNROI. 

I  PURCHASED  this  plant  at  the  Temple  show 
two  years  ago.  As  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  known,  it  may  interest  some  to  know 
that  it  seems  perfectly  hardy  here,  having 
had  no  protection  during  the  two  winters, 
although  it  was  in  a  very  exposed  border. 
I  had  to  move  it  last  autumn  while  doing  some 
alterations,  but  it  did  not  resent  it,  and  had  four 
beautiful,  large,  pure  white,  Daisy-like  flowers, 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  on  long  scaly  stalks 
early  this  summer.  They  lasted  a  Ions  while. 
The  leaves  are  rather  like  those  of  the  Yucca  in 
shape,  but  not  in  texture,  dark  green  and  ribbed, 
and  very  white  underneath.  It  is  at  present  only 
about  a  foot  high,  and  is  making  side  growths.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  plant,  and  is  noticed  imme- 
diately, as  it  is  so  different  from  its  companions  in 
the  herbaceous  border.  I  have  only  seen  it  once, 
besides  the  plant  in  Messrs.  Yeitch's  collection  at 
the  Temple  show,  and  that  was  a  little  specimen 
in  a  pot  m  the  alpine  house  at  Kew. 
North  Wales,  K  Llotd  Edwards. 


SENECIO  ADONIDIFOLIUS  (SYN. 
ARTEMISLEFOLIUS.) 
Mb.  Jsnkins'  notes  on  some  of  the  bolder  Senecios 
(page  376)  brings  to  mind  the  great  usefulness  in 
the  hardy  flower  border  of  a  lower-growinff  species. 
The  **Kew  Hand  List''  gives  the  specific  name 
artemisisefolius  as  a  synonym  of  S.  adonidifolius.  I 
believe  it  is  better  known  in  gardens  by  the  former 
name,  but  it  appears  that  under  no  name  is  it  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves.  In  my  own  practice  I 
find  it  indispensable  in  the  flower  border  not  far 
from  the  front  edge.  The  leaves  are  dark  green, 
close  to  the  ground,  and  finely  divided ;  they 
remain  throughout  the  summer.  The  corymbs  of 
bright  deep  yellow  bloom  are  upon  upright  stems 
about  18  inches  high.  They  are  very  showy ; 
indeed,  I  know  no  plant  of  the  time  of  year  that 
does  the  same  thing  anything  like  so  well.  I  make 
a  practice  of  grouping  it  with  the  scarlet  Monarda 
in  a  loose  drift  6  teet  or  7  feet  long.  It  is  a  little 
shorter  than  Monarda,  which  here  is  not  much 
over  2  feet,  but  where  the  Bergamot  grows  taller 
probably  the  Senecio  would  also  be  in  proportion. 


It  seems  to  be  very  little  known  in  £oglii|| 
nurseries,  but  no  doubt  Mr.  Froebel  o!  Zaiieb 
would  have  it  in  plenty.  G.  J. 


BOOKS. 

A    BEAUTIFUL    TREE   AND   SHRUB 
BOOK.* 

EARL  ANNESLEY'S  handaome  work 
should  stimulate  interest  in  the 
more  tender  trees  and  plants  for 
planting  in  gardens  where  ikt 
climate  and  position  are  similar  ix> 
those  enjoyea  at  beautiful  Galtl^ 
wellan,  in  County  Down.  The  volume  before 
us  is  the  history  of  some  famous  trees  and 
shrubs  in  this  favoured  spot,  and  many  of 
them  are  superbly  illustrated,  though  it  is  a 
mistake  for  tne  author  to  suppose  t^t  this  is 
the  only  work  "  which  gives  representations  of 
the  trees  and  plants  themselves,"  and  it  is  als) 
unkind  to  say  that  descriptions  of  new  plantB 
in  gardening  journals  are  unintelligible  to  tin 
general  public,  who  want  a  few  facts  clearly 
expressed  and  illustrations.  In  most  ^udeD- 
ing  journals  the  reader  gets  both,  and  tiie 
accusation  is  unjust.  Apart  from  these 
grumbles  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
spirit  which  prompted  the  production  of  tlie 
book  and  the  way  it  has  been  printed  aod 
illustrated.  But  it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  the  selection  of  trees  and  plants  for 
all  gardens  in  the  British  Isles.  Many  of  the 
specimens  described  and  illustrated  are  mf 
tender,  and  would  soon  cease  to  exist  in  & 
park  or  woodland  in  the  midlands  and  the 
north.  Castlewellan  has  the  climate  of  th^ 
south,  and  therefore  gardeners  in  Cornwall, 
Devonshire,  and  similar  counties  may  gather 
much  from  this  book  that  will  help  them  in 
their  choice  of  beautiful  trees  and  plants  for 
their  estates.  We  wish  the  ^  author  in  his 
preface  instead  of  abusing  hofticultural  jour- 
nals had  warned  his  readers  that  the  things  he 
names  must  not  be  planted  without  forethought, 
and  that  the  evil  of  planting  conifers  eitraya- 
gantl  V  in  the  past  is  seen  in  many  an  English 
woodland  to-aay.  Decrepit  Chili  Piue8,ugly 
Weliingtonias,  and  stunted  Cupressos  are  w 
relics  of  the  conifer  craze  when  the  trees  we» 
planted  in  ignorance  of  their  requiremeota 
When  a  second  edition  is  called  for,  we  hope 
the  author  will  draw  attention  to  the  mattes 
we  have  referred  to. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  facts,  and  th( 
illustrations  are  pictorially  delightful  and  veiy 
helpful.  Among  the  rarer  trees  and  ahmbt 
depicted  are  Lomatia  pinnatifolia.  the  sicnd 
** Bamboo"  of  the  Japanese  ^Nanoina domtf- 
tica),Stephanandraflexuosa,  Plagianthusbetoh- 
nus,  P.  Lyallii,  Pittosporum  Mayii,  P.  Colensoi, 
Glyptostrobus  heterophyllus  (Taxodium  betero- 
phyllum),  Abies  bracteata,  Eucryphia  pinnati- 
folia,  Dacrydium  Franklinii,  Picea  pungeas 
Kosteri,  Brachyglottis  repanda,  Rhododendna 
arboreum  (30  feet  higli  and  130  feet  m 
circumference),  Liaricopsis  Kaenipferi,  Re* 
polita,  Daphniphyllum  glaucescens  (a  beaatiful 
shrub),  Pinus  Montezumae,  Cupressus  mscro- 
carpa  var.  lutea,  Idesia  polycarpa,  Fitnoy* 
patagonica,  Cercidiphyllum  japomcum,  Fag» 
cliffortioides,  Podocarpus  Andma,  and  Pr^* 
nopitys  elegans.  Two  of  the  most  heanmm 
illustrations  in  the  book  are  of  Vitis  Thunberp 
and  the  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  Toxicodendron^ 

We  are  glad  the  author  has  described  aw 
illustrated     this     beautiful    but    dangcroo 


♦  ••  Beautiful  and  Rare  Treea  and  PlanU."  By  thejbj 
Annesley.  Published  at  the  office*  of  Country  Life,  Tw«J» 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London ;  and  by  Qwgt  «•»» 
Limited,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London. 
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with  it,  though  very  slightly.  That  settled 
the  matter;  it  was  Bhus  Toxicodendron, 
and  not  blood  poisoning  at  all !  I  heard  a 
story  of  a  lady  living  in  the  country  who 
suffered  every  autumn  from  eczema  and 
blood   poisoning;    so   bad  was  it   that   her 


Rhus.  His  notes  are  of  much  value,  and  we 
reproduce  them.  "  A  ve  ry  beautiful  climbing 
plant,  rather  like  Ampelopns  tricuspidataj  but 
smaller  and  more  delicate  in  the  foliage,  which 
turns  to  a  reddish  yellow  in  the  autumn." 
Professor  Sargent  says;  '^It  is  one  of  the 
common  plants  in 
all  the  central  parts 
of  Hondo  and  Yezo, 
where  it  grows  to 
its  lar^t  size  and 
climbs  into  the  tops 
of  the  tallest  trees. 
From  my  experi- 
ence it  is  so  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  and 
Soiaonous  that  I 
oubt  whether  it 
shoold  be  allowed 
in  any  garden,  at 
least  where  ladies 
and  children  can 
faaTe  access  to  it. 
After  touching  the 
leaves,  in  a  short 
time  the  victim 
becomes  aware  of 
an  irritation  in  the 
eyelids,  which 
rapidly  increases 
until  it  is  almost 
intolerable  ;  they 
become  so  swollen 
that  they  are  almost 
closed,  the  rest  of 
the  face  becomes 
gradually  involved, 
the  eruption  and 
s'welling  alwavs 
moving  from  the 
forehead  down- 
wards. Blisters 
form  upon  the  sur- 
face and  weep 
copiously  like  those 
of  eczema ;  the 
glands  of  the  neck 
become  enlarged, 
and  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  eating 
or  even  speaking, 
liast  autumn  we 
had  the  usual  har- 
Test  service  in  the 
church  here,  and 
the  ladies  and 
children  helped  to 
decorate  it  Unfor- 
tunately, they  chose 
the  poison  ivy,  from 
the  beauty  of  its 
colouring,  to  adorn 
the  pulpit :  one 
after  another  they 
became  ill,  some 
more  and  some  less. 
The  German  gover- 
ness was  confined 
to  her  bed  for  more 
than  a  week,  and 
suffered  horribly. 
One  lady  consulted 
a  specialist  for  skin 
disease  and  was  sent 
to  Harrogate  for 
three  weeks  for 
blood  poisoning.  I 
was  seriously 
alarmed  about  it, 
when  one  day  three 
of  the  undergar- 
deners  were  laid  up  rhododendbok  abcobeum  at  castlewellan 


husband  thought  the  house  was  unhealthy,  and 
decided  to  leave  it  and  take  another :  however, 
his  wife  was  so  fond  of  a  very  fine  plant  of  Jihus 
which  they  had  in  the  garden  that  she  had  it 
moved  to  the  new  house,  and  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  that  she  discovered  that  it  was  the 
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cause  of  her  illness.  It  is  curious  that  some 
people  are  not  affected  by  it  at  all ;  but  for  those 
that  are,  the  disease  it  produces  is  so  terribly 
painful  that  the  plant  should  be  most  carefully 
avoided.  The  only  one  in  my  garden  that 
people  could  easily  get  access  to,  I  have  had 
taken  up  and  burnt.  Mrs.  Tweedie  in  her 
travels  in  Mexico  mentions  that  she  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed  for  fifteen  days  from  poison 
ivy.  She  says :  *The  parasite  grows  generally 
in  shady  damp  barrancas ;  it  is  most  poisonous 
when  in  bloom  ;  then  the  pollen  flies,  and  you 
may  be  poisoned  without  touching  the  plant. 
The  Indians  live  in  constant  dread  of  approach- 
ing the  creeper.  The  poison  raises  large  lumps, 
red  and  swollen  like  bites,  pus  forms,  and  a 
kind  of  blood  poisoning  sets  in,  attended  bv 
much  pain  ana  even  danger.'  I  think  it  will 
be  useful  to  give  all  the  other  names  by  which 
this  plant  is  known.  They  are  as  follows  : 
Ampelopsis  Hoggiiy  A  .japontca^  Rhus  amhigua^ 
R.  japonicay  ic.  radicuniy  R,  temata,  R,  tri- 
foltatOy  Toxicodendron  pvhescenSy  T. 
wlaareJ* 

There  are  seventy  illustrations  from 
photographs  taken  at  Castlewellan, 
and  a  list  of  plants  hardy  in  the  garden. 
The  collection  of  Pines  and  conifers  is 
unusually  fine,  and  a  glance  at  the  list 
shows  that  many  weeks  might  be  spent 
at  Castlewellan  with  profit  even  by 
those  learned  in  trees  and  shrubs.  We 
congratulate  Earl  Annesley  heartily 
upon  his  beautiful  work,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
author  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  last  year.  It  is  a  delightful  book, 
and  we  shall  treasure  it  for  its  helpful 
notes  and  illustrations  about  the  rarer 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  kindly  climate. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  EdUor  is  not  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  correspondents, ) 


a  striped  flower,  and  the  Picotee  is  an  ed^ed 
one.  Is  there  '*no  difference"  perceptible 
here  ?  A  flower  in  the  "  self,"  or  one-coloured 
class,  is  either  a  "  run  "  sport  from  the  striped 
Carnation  or  from  an  edged  Picotee,  or  else 
it  is  a  self-coloured  seedling,  perhaps  more 
frequently  from  the  Carnation  than  from  the 
Picotee.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  in  which  we 
are  not  entitled  to  a  vote. 

My  old  friend  says,  "  No  difference  except  in 
the  colours  of  the  flowersP  Yet  there  is  the 
rose  edged  Picotee  and  the  rose  flake  Carna- 
tion ;  there  is  the  scarlet  edged  Picotee  and 
the  scarlet  flake  Carnation  ;  the  purple  edged 
Picotee  and  the  purple  flake  Carnation.  The 
"  bizarre  Carnation  "  classes,  with  their  addi- 
tional attribute  of  stripes  in  deep  crimson  to 
almost  black- maroon,  are  probably  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  deepest  red  edged  Picotee,  yet  they 
maintain  a  colour  connexion  by  virtue  of  their 
pink  or  scarlet  stripes ;  in  fact,  the  "  pink  and 
purple  "  bizarre  Carnation  exhibits  the  colour 


THE  FLORIST  CARNATION  AND 

PICOTEE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Gabden."] 

SI  R, — Generically,  but  not  speci- 
fically, my  friend  Mr.  Douglas 
may  be  correct  in  statinj?  that 
^^  there  is  really  no  difference 
between  a   Carnation   and  a 
Picotee,  except  in  the  colouring 
of  the  Jlowers.''    There  is  a  difference 
everywhere  !    Both  are  cultured  forms 
of    Dianthus   Caryophyllus,    and    the 
closest  resemblance  between  the  two 
types  is  in  the  foliage  or  "grass."    But 
even    here,    the  old   florist,  the   man 
who    knew    his    favourite    plants    as 
mately   as   the    mother    knows   her   bairns, 
could    mostly    tell    one   sort    from    another 
in    Carnations     by    the    habit    of    growth, 
even    from    infancy   as    a    "layer"   in    the 
little  cradle  of  a  pot  wherein  usually  there  are 
"  twins." 
What,  then,  would  the  old  man  have  said  to 


time  to  time  to  my  father  (Dr.  Homer  of  HullV 
and,  excepting  two  or  three  fair  approacW  I 
have  seen  nothing  like  them  since.  litlfc 
doubt  but  that  they  could  be  got  anin. 
Presumably  it  is  no  farther  to  the  fountain 
now  than  Mr.  Smith  had  found  it,  with  so  rich 
reward.  .,^,  •k««I«S7_  /Jj 

But  on  the  principle  that '"no  maa  shonld 
hoe  his  own  Turnips,"  lest  he  be  too  lenient 
and  8(0  eventually  compass  his  own  loss,  ao  in 
all  our  classical  florist  flowers,  the  greatest 
strictness  is  the  truest  progress.  Whether 
there  be  rise  or  fall  in  the  old  "  florist "  spirit, 
I  am  now  perhaps  not  enough  in  the  noiw 
world  to  know.  But  largely,  in  floriculture, 
the  "mam  lines'*  seem  "doubled,"  to  car^ 
the  extra  "  goods  traffic,"  i.e.,  of  what  will  sell 
Countless  "sidings"  and  "platforms"  to 
accommodate  the  passing  fancies  of  a  day 
wherein  something  fresh  and  new  must  ever 
come  and  go  at  special  speed 

Francis  D.  Hobner,  V.M.a 

PLUMBAGO    CAPENSIS. 

[To  THE  EniToa  of  *«  The  Gardbt.T 
Sir, — I  encloee  a  photograph  of  my  ood- 
servatory,  in  which  the  chief  plant  ii 
Plumbago  capensis.  This  is  propagUed 
easily  by  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  plaoi, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  for  training  npoo 
rafters,  pillars,  or  a  bare  space  on  a  waU. 
The  plant  in  question  was  ffrown  in  a 
very  cool  house,  in  a  lO-incn  pot,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  5  feet  The  ooly 
artificial  heat  obtainable  is  from  a  amaU 
oil  stove.  I  keep  the  plant  very  dry  ill 
the  winter,  and  when  the  danger  of  froit 
is  over  I  prune  back  hard,  and  give  it  i 
good  top-dressing  of  rich  soil,  with  copiooi 
supplies  of  weak  manure- water ;  and  W 
I  get  a  good  supply  of  bloom,  which  I 
consider  very  suitable  for  table  deooration 
or  sprays.  W.  R.  Abkill 

Hackney  Downs  Station  (O.E.B,). 

COLOUR    SCHEMES    IN  MIXED 
BORDERS. 

[To  THE  E»rroR  of  **Thb  Garden."] 
Sir,— In  reference  to  Mr.  S.  G.  Raid's 
interesting  account,  on  page  375  of  Tui 
Garden,  of  his  colour  arrangements,  mij 
I  suggest  Heuchera  sanguinea  for  Uw 
edging  of  the  red  section.  I  do  not  ne 
Salvia  patens  or  Gentiana  acaolis  among^ 
the  blue  flowers.         W.  T.  Hindmabsh. 

Alnbank,  Alnwick, 


a   small  greenhouse   near  LONDON  :   THE   PRINCIPAL  PLANT 
IN   IT  IS   PLUMBAGO  CAPENSIS. 


inti- 


of  two  Picotee  classes  at  once  upon  every  cor- 
rectly marked  petal  it  possesses.  I  submit  that 
these  colour  coincidences,  or  parallels,  are  re- 
semblances, beautiful  touches  of  kinship),  rather 
than  the  exceptional  differences  which  my 
friend  sees  in  them. 
In  classical  faults  of  marking,  as  vexatiously 

demonstrated  among  seedlings,  the  Picotee  is 

a  grower  who  should  tell  him  that  "  there  is  more  given  to  trespass  upon  the  prerogative  of 


really  no  difference  between  a  Carnation  and  a 
Picotee  ?  "    Of  a  truth,  very  ancient  classic 


the  Carnation    than    the    converse.     I  have 
never  known  the  Carnation  add  the  edging  of 


history  is  silent,  for  "  Clio ''  knew  nothing  j  the  Picotee  round  its  petals ;  but  the  Picotee 
about  Carnations  !  But  if  an  exhibitor  at  our  |  is  audacious,  piratical,  and  prone  to  produce 
National  Society's  Carnation  and  Picotee  shows  i  weak  "  bars,"  or  streaks  and  dots  over  a  ground 
were  to  set  up  a  stand  of  twenty-four  or  twelve!  colour  that  ought  to  be  spotlessly  white  or 
Carnations,  with  a  Picotee  among  them,  I  fear  yellow. 

he  would  find  that  he  had  done  worse  than  I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  yellow 
nothinor,  ?*.e,,  had  suffered  extinction  by  dis-  ground  Picotees  raised  by  Mr.  Richard 
qualification.    Briefly  stated,  the  Carnation  is  Smith  in  Oxfordshire.     He  sent  them  from 


[To  THE  Edftor  or  "The  Gaedkk."] 
Sir, — I  was  much  interested  in  Captuo 
8.  G.  Reid's  letter,  on  page  375  of  Tn 
Garden,  oonceming  colour  effect  in  tiw 
herbaceous  border,  as  I  have  just  beeo 
arranging  a  border  in  different  coloon 
myself.  I  see  Captain  Reid  asks  for  hioU 
in  the  shape  of  pink,  rose,  and  red-coloured  pUoU 
for  placing  in  the  for^round,  and  I  venture  to 
mention  a  few  which  I  think  would  be  soiuble. 
To  begin  with  Draoocephalum  speciosnm  swi 
various  species  of  Dianthus,  the  latter  in  masMi, 
would  look  pretty ;  also  a  large  dump  of  Pbktf 
Vivid,  and  another  of  (Enothera  eximia.  These 
plants  would,  of  course,  go  in  front  of  the  pink 
section.  Then  for  rose,  a  large  patch  of  the  obsmi* 
ing  little  Aubrietia  Leichtlini  would  look  well, 
and  side  by  side  with  it  Sednm  roseofD  and 
.^thionema  grandiflorum.  As  for  red  or  orimeoo 
what  could  look  better  than  a  large  group  of  Sveet 
Williams  and  a  mass  of  Dianthus  Napoleon  ?  Thm 
there  are  numerous  forms  of  Hencheras  in  pio^ 
rose,  and  red,  which  look  lovely  in  large  mweee  in 
the  front  of  a  border.  There  are  also  numerow 
sorts  of  Pyrethrums  in  the  colour  wanted.  Theie 
are,  of  course,  rather  tall  for  the  foreground,  bnt 
would  look  well  planted  in  groups  just  behind  tJ»» 
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plants  mentioned.  The  difficulty,  as  Captain  Reid 
■aye,  is  in  the  blue  section,  and  there  are  too  few 
bine  flowers.  I  do  not  see  that  he  mentions  in  his 
liat  snoh  plants  as  Eryngiam  planum  and  £. 
cceleetinum,  neither  Echinops  Ritro  ;  these  are  all 
handsome  border  plants.  There  are  numerous 
blue  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies),  which  are  very 
useful  and  pretty,  and  come  into  flower  when  most 
of  the  other  things  are  over.  Evelyn 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT    GARDEN. 
Vines. 

BY  this  time  the  buds  in  the  early  house 
will  be  sufficiently  forward  to  admit  of 
a  slight  advance  in  the  day  tempera- 
ture, but  no  alteration  must  be  made 
by  night  until  we  have  a  change  to 
more  ordinary  forcing  weather.  Follow 
np  the  daily  syrinffina  until  the  bunches  are  well 
advanced  and  all  Uie  ouds  are  fairly  on  the  move, 
but  avoid  constant  saturation  of  the  spurs  at  this 
dead  season.  If  the  inside  borders  have  not  been 
watered  since  the  house  was  closed,  another 
watering  with  diluted  liquid  manure  at  the  mazi- 
mom  temperature  of  the  house  may  be  given,  and 
the  borders  may  be  well  mulched  with  fresh  short 
hone  manure,  which  will  exhale  ammonia  when 
%mB  of  sunshine  raise  the  temperature  of  the 


Odtbidk  Bobdebs 
hitherto  covered  with  Ferns,  litter,  sheets,  or 
shutters  may  now  advantageously  receive  a  good 
covering  of  moderately  dry  fermenting  leaves, 
which  will  set  the  surface  roots  in  action  and 
draw  them  into  the  autumn  surfaoine  of  turf  and 
bones  ready  for  the  performance  of  their  work 
"when  the  stoning  ana  colouring  processes  draw 
so  heavily  upon  the  Vines.  Muscats,  Alioantes, 
and  other  thin-skinned  Grapes  will  now  require 
cutting,  as  they  will  keep  better  in  the 
Grape  room  than  on  the  Vines.  When  the  latter 
are  pruned  and  cleansed,  dress  the  cuts  with 
styptic,  and  throw  the  ventilators  open  in  suitable 
"weather  to  ^ve  them  a  month's  rest  before  growth 
is  again  excited.     If  the 

Inside  Bobdebs 
are  not  satisfactory  immediately  after  the  Grapes 
are  cut  is  the  time,  and  the  only  time,  to  get 
them  put  right.  Years  ago  many  people  were 
afraid  of  disturbing  the  roots  of  Vines,  but  it  is 
now  well  known  that  external  or  internal  borders 
may  be  taken  out  alternately,  and  every  particle 
of  the  old  soil  may  be  replaced  with  new,  not 
only  without  endiuigering  the  succeeding  crop, 
but  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  greatly 
improved.  Lady  Downes,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  that 
excellent  Grape  Black  Morocco  are  keeping 
unusually  well,  but  they  had  a  liberal  share  of  fire- 
heat  earfy  in  the  spring,  and  they  will  hang  for  anv 
reasonable  length  of  time  without  shrivelTinff.  If 
the  Vines  are  not  already  clear  of  foliage  all  the 
leaves  will  be  ripe  enough  for  removal,  and  the 
Grapes  will  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  cutting  and 
bottling  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

When  Cuttino  Gbapes 
for  keeping  always  remove  any  doubtful  berry,  as 
the  smallest  spot  is  sure  to  end  in  decay.  Choose 
a  bright  day  for  bottling  ;  never  cut  away  any  of 
the  wood  beyond  the  bunch  without  applying 
styptic,  and  avoid  disturbance  of  the  berries  in  the 
removal  of  the  bunches  to  the  Grape  room. 
Growers  who  have  Grape  Mrs.  Pearson  hanging  in 
late  houses  will  do  well  to  give  it  a  fair  triu,  as  it 
promises  to  be  a  good  keeping  Grape,  and  the 
quality  being  so  good  it  cannot  be  too  soon  or 
too  well  known  that  we  have  at  last  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  invaluable  but  often  badly 
treated  Lady  Downes.  Wiujah  Cbump. 


heat  or  the  growth  made  will  lack  substance,  and 
in  all  probability  the  plants  would  collapse  when  it 
does  become  necessary  to  use  more  fire-heat  during 
spells  of  sharp  wintry  weather.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  structure  utilised  for  this  crop  is  a  low- 
pitched  one,  and  such  a  house  can  easily  be  covered 
at  night  with  mats,  or  even  Bracken,  if  fresh  cut 
and  clean.  A  night  temperature  of  from  62^  to 
65®  will  be  ample,  rising  to  70**  or  73®  in  the  day  ; 
top-dress  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  as  often  as  the 
white  roots  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  border. 
The  compost  should  at  this  time  be  specially  pre- 
pared by  mixing  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  uiky 
leaf-soil  with  a  little  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure, 
bone-meal,  and  Clay's  Fertilizer  added.  It  is  very 
essential  that  the  water  used  at  the  roots  and 
overhead  be  as  near  the  temperature  of  the  house 
as  possible.  Overhead  syringing  must  be  regulated 
according  to  the  weather  prevailing.  Avoid  as 
much  as  possible  cutting  either  shoots  or  foliage  or 
a  check  to  the  roots  will  result ;  admit  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  by  occasionally  cleansing  the  roof 
glass  outside.  If  the  supply  lias  to  be  maintained 
throushout  January,  February,  and  March  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  raise  a  batch  of  plants  by  sowing 
seed  of  an  approved  variety. 
Peas. 

In  establishments  where  very  early  Peas  are 
required  and  convenience  exists  for  growing  them 
some  seed  may  now  be  sown.  That  excellent 
variety  Chelsea  Gem  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  early 
work.  £ight  seeds  should  be  sown  in  3-inoh  pots 
three  parts  filled  with  soil ;  this  should  consist  of 
equal  parts  leaf-soil,  loam,  and  decayed  manure, 
with  some  wood  ashes  and  sand  addea.  Place  the 
pots  in  a  house  kept  at  45®  or  50®,  and  when  the 
young  nlants  are  1  inch  high  remove  to  a  shelf 
in  a  cooler  structure,  where  air  can  be  admitted  on 
fine  days.  When  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
repot  into  6-inch  pots  and  grow  on  gently,  and 
when  fit  re-shift  into  a  size  larger  pot  or  in  boxes 
for  fruiting.  Over-watering  must  be  avoided,  and 
tepid  water  should  be  used. 

AspABAGUS  Beds. 

If  nothing  has  been  done  to  these  beyond  cutting 
down  the  stems  they  must  now  receive  attention. 
Remove  all  weeds  by  careful  hoeing  and  raking  off 
with  a  short-toothed  wooden  rake,  then  apply  a 
sood  dressing  of  half-decayed  manure  from  the 
farmyard.  This  will  afford  some  protection  to  the 
crowns  that  are  near  the  surface,  and  the  nutritive 
properties  will  be  carried  down  to  their  roots  by 
rains,  the  remaining  portion  can  be  lightly  forked 
in  when  the  beds  receive  their  Bpring  dressing. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Gardens.  H.  T.  Mabtin. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

CUCUHBEBS. 

Wintbb  fruiting  plants  must  not  be  unduly  urged 
at  this  dull  period  by  the  too  free  use  of  £re- 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Cutting  Down  Hebbacbocjs  Plants. 
Just  now,  when  flower-beds  and  borders  are  re- 
ceiving their  general  clear-up,  many  of  the  best  of 
our  hardy  plants  are  stripped  of  their  old  leaves  on 
the  plea  of  tidiness,  just  at  the  period  of  the  year 
when  we  misht  expect  the  most  inclement  weather. 
The  stems  of  all  herbaceous  plants,  reeds,  and  tall 
grasses  look  well,  and  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
through  the  winter  and  not  be  cut  down  for  the 
mere  sake  of  tidiness  that  is  so  common.  There  is 
no  need  to  remove  any  stem  of  a  herbaceous  plant 
until  the  spring  comes  and  the  growing  shoots  are 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  brown  and  dead 
ones,  which  may  then  be  cleared  away.  The  old 
drooping  leaves  of  Pssonies,  Delphiniums,  Irises, 
and  a  host  of  others  not  only  look  sere  and 
weather-beaten,  but  they  collect  and  hold  all  the 
loose  leaves  that  are  flying  before  the  autumn  gales, 
and  together  they  form  a  very  effectual  screen 
against  the  winter's  cold,  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  where  the  leaves  and  stems  are  out  off 
the  hollow  stems  let  the  rain  down  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant,  while  the  bending  stem  keeps 
the  heart  dry  and  therefore  able  to  resist  much 
more  cold.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  plants 
would  prove  hardy,  if  left  alone,  that  now  succumb 
to  this  treatment,  and  are  the  victims  of  misdirected 
zeaL 

Knifhofias. 
These,  too,  are  somewhat  tender,  and  very  liable 
in  wet,  cold  soil  to  suffer  materially  if  left  in  such 


a  condition  that  winter  rains  may  set  to  the  hearts 
of  each  growth.  It  is  advisable  that  the  tops  of 
each  plant  be  gathered  together,  twisted  spirally, 
and  tied  in  such  a  position  that  the  growth  centres 
are  protected  by  the  leaves.  As  a  further  pre- 
caution, a  mound  of  half -decayed  leaves,  wood 
ashes,  or  even  coal  ashes  will  prove  an  excellent 
protector. 

Pebnetttab. 

A  few  clumps  of  these  make  a  pleasing  display 
when  scattered  here  and  there  in  pleasure 
grounds  at  a  time  when  nearly  all  flowers  are  over. 
These  plants  seem  to  berry  much  more  freely  on 
some  soils  than  others,  and  the  state  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  of  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  is 
doubtless  also  an  important  factor  towards  a 
successful  set,  but  where  they  do  well  they  are 
most  valuable  during  the  winter  months.  If 
potted  up  they  stand  remarkably  well  in  the 
dwelling-house,  and  after  being  utilised  in  this  way 
may  be  planted  out  in  the  positions  they  are  to 
occupy  permanently.  T.  B.  Field. 

AshweUthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich, 

ORCHIDS. 
Heating  the  Houses. 
This  should  now  have  strict  attention,  for  upon 
the  proper  regulating  of  the  temperatures  through- 
out the  winter  months  the  welfare  of  the  plants 
largely  depends.  A  too  low  temperature  on  the 
one  hand  is  ruinous  to  the  plants,  while  too  much 
fire-heat  is  also  injurious.  Keep  up  the  following 
temperatures  at  all  times  during  winter,  allowing 
a  few  degrees  rise  in  mild  weather :  Phalsenopeis, 
stove,  warm,  and  Cypripedium  houses,  70^  by  day, 
65**  by  night;  Cattlevas,  65«  day,  60*'  night; 
Mexican  houses,  65^  day,  55^  to  eO^  night ;  cool 
Cypripedium  houses,  65**  day,  55^  to  60°  night ; 
cool  intermediate  houses,  65*^  day,  60^  night; 
Odontoglossum  houses,  60°  day,  55°  night. 

Damping  the  Houses. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  distribution  of 
water  to  maintain  the  varying  degrees  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  required  by  the  various  plants, 
if  the  atmosphere  is  kept  too  moist  with  the  lower 
winter  temperatures  many  plants  may  suffer,  while 
a  too  dry  and  arid  atmosphere  causes  the  same  to 
have  a  yellow  and  decidedly  unhealthy  appearance, 
and  also  favours  the  increase  of  insect  pests.  Begin- 
ners must  therefore  carefully  consider  the  con- 
ditions of  the  weather,  the  nature  of  the  plants, 
&c.,  and  supply  moisture  accordingly.  During 
spells  of  moist,  mild  weather,  damping  the  houses 
once  a  day  when^the  temperatures  have  risen  to  the 
desired  degree,  and  again  sprinkling  the  dry  surfaces 
in  the  afternoon  may  suffice,  while  in  bright,  cold 
weather  a  thorough  damping  twice  a  day,  with 
intermediate  surface  sprinklings,  may  be  required 
properly  to  balance  the  atmospheric  conditions  and 
counteract  the  drying  influence  of  the  hot  water 
pipes.  With  the  moisture-loving  plants,  such  as 
Phalenopsis,  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossums,  &c., 
one  had  better  err  on  the  moist  side,  and  vicevered, 
in  houses  containing  Cattleyas,  L»lias,  deciduous 
Dendrobes,  and  other  bulbous  deciduous  Orchids. 

Watebing  the  Plants. 
There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when  the  applica- 
tion of  water  to  the  plants  requires  more  thought 
and  care  than  in  late  autumn  and  winter,  when  a 
great  number  of  plants  are  inactive.  It  is  then  the 
most  critical  period  for  beginners,  as  they  generally 
have  a  difficulty  in  judging  the  exact  requirements 
of  the  different  genera  and  species  in  this  respect, 
and  knowinff  that  the  resting  season  Ib  alwavs 
termed  the  dry  season  they  may  in  consequence  oe 
inclined  to  keep  many  plants  far  too  dry.  The 
Cvpripediums,  Phalsnopsis,  Masdevallias,  and  such 
like  plants  should  be  carefully  examined  every 
other  day  and  see  that  none  after  becoming  slightly 
dry  are  allowed  to  remain  so.  With  the  Angr»- 
cums,  Arides,  Vandas,  Sacoolabiums,  ftc  these 
should  become  properly  dry  and  then  be  thoroughly 
watered.  The  Cattleyas,  L»lias,  Oncidiums,  Den- 
drobiums,  Coelogynes,  &c.  should  have  sufficient 
onlj|r  to  maintain  their  bulbs  in  a  plump  condition, 
while  the  Cyrtopodiums,  Catasetums,  Cycnoches, 
Schomburgkias,  Oncidium  lanoeanum,  0.  luridum^ 
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0.  splendid  um,  and  such  like  plants  require  little 
to  keep  them  healthy.  See  that  all  bulbous  plants 
when  beginning  to  shrivel  for  want  of  water  have 
a  thorough  soaking  (not  surface  sprinklings)  or 
they  will  continue  to  shrivel.  Leelia  purpurata, 
L.  tenebrosa,  Cattleya  lawrenceana,  hybrid 
Cattleyas,  Laelias,  Sobralias,  Oymbidiums,  Odonto- 
glossuniB,  and  other  plants  still  growing  should  be 
moderately  watered  throughout  the  winter. 
Airing. 
A  little  air  should  be  admitted  to  the  warm 
houses  if  not  windy  and  the  outside  temperature 
is  not  below  40*,  and  correspondingly  more  to 
the  Cattleya,  Mexican  and  cool  intermediate  houses, 
while  the  cool  houses  should  always  have  a  free 
circulation  of  air  and  never  be  entirely  closed  if 
the  outside  temperature  is  above  freezing. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 
Roadyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Plants  for  Forcing. 
Attention  must  now  be  given  to  introducing  at 
regular  intervals  batches  of  the  various  plants 
provided  for  forcing.  It  is  a  safe  practice  to  place 
them  in  a  cool,  close  house  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
previous  to  submitting  them  to  heat.  All  bulbs 
on  their  removal  from  the  plunffing  material  must 
be  gradually  inured  to  light  before  being  placed  in 
the  forcing  house.  This  can  safely  be  done  by 
placing  an  inverted  pot  or  box  over  them  for  a  few 
•days  until  the  foliage  assumes  its  natural  green 
Ksolour,  afterwards  the  full  light  is  beneficial  to 
them.  One  important  point  in  the  forcing  of 
>plant8  and  bulbs  is  that  after  they  are  once  started 
they  should  not  receive  a  check.    Lily  of  the  Valley 


is  best  forced  in  a  somewhat  subdued  light,  as  the 
■objection  to  pale  green  foliage  does  not  apply  to 
4his  plant.  _ 

RiCHARDiA  Flowers 

ior  early  work  can  be  obtained  with  very  little 
forcing  from  plants  grown  entirely  in  pots  aq 
previously  advised.  Select  such  plants  as  are 
already  showing  young  flowers,  and  remove  them 
into  a  house  with  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture (40^  to  45*>  by  night),  and  as  soon  as  thev 
begin  to  move  give  them  regular  supplies  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  The  aphis  is  generally  very 
troublesome  in  the  forcing  of  these  flowers,  and 
fumigation  must  be  resorted  to.  R.  sancta  is  a 
distinct  and  strikina  species.  It  is  not  so  florif  erous 
as  R.  afrioana,  but  flowers  early,  and  would  require 
but  little  forcing.  Its  large,  dark  brown  flowers 
are  very  attractive.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  the  variety  Turnford  Hall  are  now  very  gay. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prolong  their  flowering 
season  for  some  weeks  by  not  submitting  them  to 
too  much  heat  and  moisture  and  avoiding  over- 
crowding, also  by  growing  a  sucoessional  batch  of 
plants. 

The  Hybrid  Begonias, 
known  as  Veitoh's  Winter- flowering,  are  worthy 
of  attention  by  those  who  require  a  display  of 
choice  flowers  during  the  winter  months,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  be  noted.  B.  Agatha  and  B.  A. 
compacta  may  almost  be  considered  as  dwarf  forms 
of  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  but  each  are  quite  gems 
in  their  way.  Among  the  larger-flowered  varieties 
of  this  section  is  Julius,  a  beautiful  soft  pink  with 
double  flowers,  which  last  for  weeks. 
COLEUS  tuyrsoideus. 
Those  who  have  grown  this  in  an  intermediate 
house  with  plenty  of  light  and  gave  a  little  feeding 
as  the  pots  became  filled  with  roots  will  now  be 
rewarded  with  a  good  display  of  flowers  of  a 
distinct  character,  and  very  serviceable  for 
grouping  at  this  season.  It  requires  a  liberal 
supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  as  the  flowering 
period  approaches  as  the  foliage  is  liable  to  drop. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations. 
Remove  all  flowers  as  they  lose  their  freshness 
so  that  no  unnecessary  tax  may  be  imposed 
on  the  plants  at  this  season.  Tie  up  the  flower- 
buds  as  they  develop  and  before  they  open,  which 
assists  them  to  expand  more  evenly.  Remove  all 
objectionable  foliage  and  thus  give  to  the  house 


a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  Remove  all  early- 
blooming  varieties  immediately  the  flowers  are  cut, 
and  cut  out  all  old  flower-stalks  and  place  the  plants 
in  a  rather  close  house  where  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture will  be  from  55«*  to  60**.  Where  the  plants 
can  be  syringed  once  or  twice  a  day  under  this 
treatment  cuttings  will  soon  be  procurable,  which, 
as  they  reach  2J  inches  or  3  inches  in  length,  should 
be  taken  for  propagating.  It  is  important  that 
the  cuttings  be  entirely  of  young  growth,  or  the 
percentage  of  failures  will  run  high  ;  therefore, 
avoid  taking  cuttings  with  a  portion  of  old  wood  at 
their  base  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  best 
place  for  striking  them  in  is  a  small  case  arranged 
over  the  hot-water  pipes  inside  an  ordinary 
growing  or  forcing  house.  The  case  should  be 
li  feet  to  2  feet  wide,  where  a  steady  bottom  heat 
of  about  60*^  can  be  maintained,  and  must  be 
covered  with  loose  squares  of  glass  inclining  sharply 
to  the  front.  Fill  the  case  to  within  6  inches  of 
the  fflass  with  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse  6  inches  or 
8  inches  deep,  which  must  be  kept  quite  wet  or 
the  heat  will  not  rise  through  it.  In  a  few  days 
this  should  be  warm  enough.  Three-inch  or 
4>inch  pots  are  quite  large  enough,  and  the 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  round  the  side  of  the 
pots  only.  J.  Jaques. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
New  Varieties. 
The  large  and  increasing  number  of  new  sorts 
annually  introduced  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  select  the  best,  especially  to  those  who  do  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  flowers  for 
themselves  as  they  are  brought  before  the  public 
from  time  to  time.  I  append  a  list  of  what  I 
believe  are  among  the  very  best  seen  this  year,  and 
I  feel  certain  that  many  of  them  will  prove  great 
acquisitions  at  our  shows  in  1904.  I  have  bsfore 
urged  beginners  to  purchase  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  varieties  which  are  likely  to  be  the  very  best, 
rather  than  one  or,  at  the  most,  two  of  several  for 
the  sake  of  having  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
Place  your  orders  as  early  as  possible,  and  have 
cuttings  for  choice,  as  by  so  doing  one  gets  them 
early,  and  our  Chrysanthemum  growers  are  gene- 
rally liberal-minded  enough  to  give  a  few  extra, 
which  often  means  a  great  gain. 

Japanese  Varieties. 
W.  A.  Ethrington.'-A  very  large  flower  with 
long  drooping  petals,  light  pink  in  colour. 

J.  H,  SUshury. — Remarkably  long  florets  which 
curl  at  the  tips,  colour  light  crimson.  A  fine 
variety. 

Maude  du  Cross,— A  charming  creamy  colour, 
and  a  very  large  flower,  with  long  twistea  florets. 
A  great  acquisition  to  this  section. 

Beauty  of  Leigh, — A  very  fine  novelty,  quite  one 
of  the  best.  The  petals  droop  and  curl  pleasingly, 
and  the  colour  is  a  rich  golden. 

Mrs.  Quy  Paget, — A  pure  white  of  immense 
size,  florets  10  inches  long. 

Lady  Cranston.— k  fine  flower  and  a  sport  from 
Mrs.  Barclay.  White,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  the 
colour  of  the  parent. 

Mrs,  C,  Beckett,— A  very  distinct  white,  with  a 
slight  tinge  of  green  in  the  centre,  florets  long  and 
twisted. 

Mrs.  A,  H,  Lewis. — A  very  distinct,  fine  flower, 
with  long  straight  florets,  rosy  violet  in  colour. 
An  acquisition. 

Jean  Calvat. — A  fine  incurved  Japanese  of  great 
size,  colour  white  flushed  with  carmine,  yellow 
tips. 

Mile.  Alhertine  Bertrand.—A  very  pleasing 
flower,  white  with  mauve  stripes. 

Mrs.  J.  Dunn,  —A  very  large  white,  florets  long 
and  drooping. 

Brenda.—A  fine  reflexed  Japanese,  orange  colour 
with  a  red  flush. 

Valerie  Oreenham. — A  flower  of  medium  size, 
with  drooping  petals  which  are  pleasingly  curled. 
The  colour  is  a  bright  pink. 

Incorved  Varieties. 
Mr,  Barnard  ffankey,—ColovLT  a  peculiar  bronzy 
shade,  florets  narrow,  but  the  flower  is  of  fine 
form. 


Mrs,  J,  B,  -firycc— Pure  white,  of  immeBsetizs, 
and  with  well- formed  florets. 

Miss  Alice  Dighton.— Splendid  form  and  Urge, 
colour  a  rich  yellow. 

W.  Pascoe.—B.(My  lilac,  the  bloom  well  fonoed 
and  deep. 

Buttercup.  —Broader  florets  than  Miss  A.  DighUm, 
and  a  fine  yellow.  B.  BiCKiri. 

Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree, 
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thinking  about  the  early  crop  of  Pen 
for  the  spring  supply,  and  muck  miy 
be  done  to  get  good  dishes  in  April « 
May  by  sowing  under  glass  mv. 
Much  heat  is  not  required,  uid  ADotlw 
point  of  importance  is  to  get  new  seed ;  the  luft 
seed  firms  will  supply  it  if  asked  to  do  so,  and  fw 
some  years  I  have  had  it  sent  specially  for  pot 
culture.  I  have  noticed  three  distinct  methodid 
culture— frames,  pots,  and  early  borders,  hut  gkfl 
is  necessary  at  the  start.  Many  growers  aow  ii 
January,  even  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for 
May  and  early  June  supplies  ;  but  to  do  thia  hetl 
is  used,  which  means  that  the  plant  geU  greatly 
weakened  at  the  start,  bo  much  so  that  a  good 
yield  is  out  of  the  question.  Though  glan  pro- 
tection is  advisable,  I  do  not,  except  in  wry 
extreme  cases,  use  heat  at  any  period  of  growth. 

It  may  happen  that  many  amateurs  are  aDabb 
to  give  glass  protection  for  the  early  Pea  crop,  ud 
even  here  I  have  seen  excellent  results  by  wwiof 
in  pots  or  boxes,  and  merely  giving  protectioo  M 
the  start  or  in  severe  weather.  It  is  well  know 
that  for  the  first  few  weeks  the  seed  may  be  grown 
in  the  dark,  and  when  covered  over  it  is  proteeted 
later  on.  I  have  protected  with  boards,  ooxes,  or 
dry  Bracken,  and  by  so  doing  gained  at  least  \hm 
weeks  to  a  month  over  the  plants  sown  in  the  opeo. 
The  old  system  of  growine  in  turf  pits  was  a  good 
one,  as  the  plants  in  the  daytime  in  mild  weathor 
got  just  the  treatment  required,  viz.,  freedom  fro» 
exposure,  and  only  sheltered  at  night  or  in  eerwe 
weather,  whereas  in  fflass  houses  or  heated  fraawi 
too  much  heat  resulto  in  the  puny  haolm  ind 
scarcity  of  pods.  I  have  frequently  h«roj* 
remark  that  Peas  grown  under  glass  are  onpw"- 
able,  but  with  this  I  do  not  agree.  Much  depeodi 
upon  how  the  crop  is  grown,  the  variety,  and 
attention  given  to  details. 

Few  crops  are  more  welcome  in  the  garden  Una 
the  early.  Pen  one,  and  no  matter  what  is  grown,  to 
get  the  best  returns  there  must  be  labour  and 
expense.  For  private  use  I  think  Peas  obtainftl 
as  early  as  possible  are  most  valuable,  as  ^^^7^ 
in  when  other  choice  vegetables  are  scarce.  Sow 
growers  are  in  favour  of  M)wing  in  a  shelterffl 
border  at  this  season,  but  this  can  only  be  donen 
the  most  favoured  parU  of  the  kingdom,  and  own 
then  there  are  frequently  great  losses  after  eevwi 
months'  growth. 

Pot  Cultqbe. 
Much  the  same  routine  is  required  as  for  thi 
others.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  sowing 
variety,  and  soils,  some  good  crowers  sow  in  U» 
fruiting  pots,  others  in  a  small  size,  and  later od 
transfer  to  the  others.  For  several  seasooB  I  gw» 
a  large  number  of  plants  in  8-inch  pots.  1d^ 
were  placed  in  a  Peach  case  at  the  front,  Mfl 
grown  there  for  some  time.  It  is  surprising  wW 
good  results  follow  when  early  Peas  are  grown  in » 
cool  house,  and  they  give  little  trouble.  Ther«i» 
an  advantage  in  growing  pot  planU,  as  ^"^y  ^JJ 
shifted  about  if  the  room  is  required,  but  aiwjj 
avoid  thick  sowing,  and  thin  early,  so  as  to  giw 
the  pUnts  room  to  develop.  The  tem^ww^j 
Peas  at  night  should  never  be  high,  and  we  eifi 
treatment  given  the  Peach  just  suits  the  piw^ 
As  more  warmth  is  given  it  is  well  to  remow  w» 
plants  to  cooler  structures.  Of  course,  if  »fl"iw 
can  be  given  entirely  so  much  the  bet*6r, 
here  they  wUl  do  well   with  a  teoperatore  • 
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45''  to  50*^  at  the  stort,  and  10^  higher  in  three 
months'  time.  By  sun  heat  allow  the  thermometer 
to  ma  up  freely,  avoiding  a  dry  arid  atmosphere. 
Moisture  and  ample  ventilation  are  essential. 

Frame  Culturb 

is  simple.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  frames 
or  in  small  pots,  and  planted  out  two  or  three 
months  later.  The  last-named  plan  is  a  gain  to 
many,  as  the  frames  may  not  be  at  liberty  till  the 
date  named,  say  in  February,  and  if  the  seeds  are 
not  crowded,  and  a  good  size  pot  uoed,  not  smaller 
than  oinch,  the  plants  do  well.  There  is  also  pit 
culture,  that  is,  plants  grown  in  heated  pits,  but  I 
do  not  advise  this  plan,  though  there  is  a  gain  by 
having  the  frames  heated,  so  that  in  very  severe 
weather  the  plants  may  be  kept  at  about  45^.  If 
aown  in  the  frames  I  would  advise  a  good  soil  and 


^»'vt:i 


PKA  carter's   daisy,   FORCED  IN   A  POT. 


Aome  food  in  the  shape  of  bone-meal  or  fertiliser. 
In  heavy  soils  give  a  liberal  addition  of  wood  ashes 
•or  old  Mushroom-bed  manure,  and  anything  that 
will  lishten  and  support  the  roots.  Plants  from  seed 
«own  in  November,  if  the  frames  are  kept  close  till 
the  plants  are  well  above  the  soil,  should  crop  late 
in  April  or  early  in  May,  or  even  earlier  if  a  little 
Artificial  heat  is  used  in  cold  weather.  The  plants' 
should  be  18  inches  between  the  rows.  When  a 
2  feet  or  even  taller  Pea  is  sown  the  points  of  the 
plants  should  be  taken  out  to  promote  a  branching 
habit ;  they  are  dwarfer  when  grown  under  glass 
aiid  given  good  culture.  The  soil  at  the  time  of 
«owing  should  be  workable,  not  wet,  or  too  dry, 
and  if  light  make  it  firm,  and  it  should  be  9  inches 
to  1  foot  in  depth.  I  have  t^ot  splendid  results  by 
planting  out  at  the  -end  of  February  on  a  bed  that 
'was  nade  up  in  the  late  autumn  of  leaves  and 
litter  that  had  raised  various  seedlings.     There  was 


a  little  warmth  and  enough  soil,  and  the  plants 
being  strong  grew  well.  If  sown  now  it  is  well 
to  have  the  soil  within  2  feet  of  the  glass,  and  at 
night,  if  the  frames  are  not  heated,  the  glass 
should  be  covered.  A  few  winters  ago,  in  February 
and  early  March,  we  had,  in  addition  to  mats  or 
covers,  several  inches  of  litter  to  keep  out  the 
frost,  but  that  was  an  exceptionable  season,  and 
our  frames  were  not  heated. 

Borders. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  crop,  viz., 
plants  raised  under  glass  and  then  transferred  to 
a  sheltered  border  as  early  in  the  season  as  the 
weather  will  allow  ;  5-inch  or  6inch  pots  may  be 
used  for  the  sowing  at  any  time  in  December. 
Sow  thinly,  and  for  soil  use  a  good  loam  as  advised 
for  frames,  and  if  light  pot  firmly,  placing  the 
pots  when  the  s^d  is 
sown  in  cold  frames, 
but  kept  close  till  the 
plants  are  well  above 
the  soiL  At  this  dull 
period  very  little  mois- 
ture will  be  needed. 
They  give  little  trouble 
till  planted  out.  Merely 
protect  them  in  severe 
weather,  and  give  ample 
ventilation  on  fine  days. 
Planting  out  with  us  is 
usually  done  at  the  end 
of  February  or  early 
in  March,  and  no  heat 
whatever  is  given,  so 
that  a  sturdy  growth 
is  secured.  A  warm 
border  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  is  the  place  for  the 
Peas.  Give  a  little 
shelter  at  the  start  in 
the  way  of  cut 
branches,  as  I  find  east 
winds  do  more  harm 
than  frost.  Even  water 
may  be  necessary  in 
a  drv  spring,  and  this 
should  be  given  liber- 
ally. At  the  planting 
the  roots  at  the  base 
should  be  opened  out, 
but  the  upper  portion 
of  the  biul  is  not 
broken.  Plant  in  rather 
deep  drills,  as  this  is  a 
protection  at  the  start, 
and  when  moulding  up 
a  little  later  the  plants 
benefit ;  it  is  also  much 
easier  to  water  when 
planted  as  advised, 
and  pot  plants  soon 
dry.  They  should  also 
be  given  support  at  an 
early  date. 

Varieties. 
Ideal  is  well  named ; 
it  is  a  splendid  early 
variety,  the  pods  are 
large,  and  it  is  even 
earlier  than  the  small  dwarf  Peas.  Much  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  May  Queen,  a  fine  pot,  frame,  or 
border  Pea,  and  for  flavour  and  productiveness  it 
is  one  of  the  best.  Thoush  a  little  taller  than 
Ideal,  with  me  it  is  most  valuable.  Early  Giant  is 
also  a  splendid  forcing  variety ;  I  know  of  none 
better,  but  this  is  taller,  namely,  3  feet  to  4  feet, 
but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  stop  when  2  feet  to 
3  feet  high  ;  it  gives  a  splendid  pod,  is  far  ahead 
of  Duke  of  Albany,  and  it  matures  very  early.  If 
a  dwarf  Pea  is  liked,  Sutton's  Forcing  and  Veitch's 
Chelsea  Gem  are  excellent.  These  require  less 
space  and  give  a  good  return.  Last  season  I  saw 
the  new  Edwin  Beckett  given  pot  culture  as 
described,  and  it  gave  a  grand  crop.  It  is  evi- 
dently of  splendid  quality  and  a  free  cropper.  No 
note  would  be  complete  without  referring  to 
Carter's  Daisy,  a  srand  forcing  variety,  and  one 
that  has  now  stood  the  test  for  several  years.     Its 


size,  quality,  and  crop  make  it  a  great  favourite 
for  early  supplies.  There  are  others,  but  my  list 
is  quite  long  enough,  though  I  have  omitted  some 
well  worth  naming,  such  as  Gradus,  Bountiful,  and 
Early  Mom. 
Syon  Oardeiia,  Brentford,  G.  Wythes. 


NOTES    FROM    THE 
MARKETS. 


Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans  of  Sidcup. — This 
firm  is  well  known  in  trade  siroles.  It  is  chiefly 
renowned  for  Heath  culture,  and  Messrs.  Gregory 
are  probably  the  largest  growers  in  the  trade. 
Yet,  although  Heaths  are  such  an  important 
feature,  many  other  subjects  are  grown  quite  as 
well.  Feras  of  ordinary  market  sorts  are  grown 
in  countless  numbers  also.  Bouvardias  and  Poin- 
settias  are  a  great  speciality.  This  season  they 
have  an  unusually  fine  stock.  The  plants  are 
rather  tall,  but,  being  used  chiefly  for  cutting, 
this  is  no  disadvantage,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to 
get  such  fine  heads  of  bracts  on  shorter  plants. 
Referring  to  the  Heaths  again,  upwards  of  80,000 
are  grown  on  for  flowerinff  in  5-inch  and  6-inoh 
pots,  the  larsest  portion  oeing  Erica  hyemalis. 
The  earliest  of  these  come  in  alK>ut  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  they  usually  keep  up  a  sucoessioo 
until  the  end  of  January.  E.  gracilis  is  in  flower 
early  in  September,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
(December  4)  thev  still  had  some  very  good  plants 
well  flowered  and  bright  in  colour.  The  new  white 
variety  of  this  (E.  nivalis)  was  rather  past,  bat 
some  young  plants  were  still  in  flower.  This  will 
not  be  offered,  I  believe,  until  next  autumn,  hot 
in  the  meantime  a  very  large  stock  will  be  worked 
up,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  valuable  market  plants  ever  introduoed. 
Of  £.  melanthera,  some  planu  about  3  feet  high 
were  beautifullv  in  flower ;  they  were  in  6-inoh 
pots,  and  should  find  a  ready  sale,  especially  at 
Christmas-time.  A  large  batch  of  smaller  planta 
were  not  so  forward,  but  were  weil  set  with 
bloom.  The  E.  Cavendishi  looked  very  promising 
for  spring  flowering. 

In  Ferns,  Pteris  tremula  and  P.  cretica  major 
are  grown  in  the  largest  quantities,  there  beins 
fully  20,000  of  these  in  6-inch  pots  at  the  time  m. 
my  visit,  some  very  fine  stuff  oeing  reserved  for 
the  Christmas  trade.  Cyrtomium  falcatum  is 
grown  nearly  as  extensively.  Phlebodium  auream» 
Pteris  Wimsetti,  and  Asplenium  biforme  fill  several 
large  houses.  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  A.  elegana 
also  receive  considerable  attention.  In  all  the 
Ferns  there  is  a  regular  succession  coming  oo, 
from  the  tiny  seedlings  up  to  the  large  well-finished 
plants  in  6-inch  pots.  Messrs.  Gregory  and  Evans 
never  miss  a  market  when  it  is  open,  and  th6re 
are  few  stands  so  well  filled  with  useful  material 
throughout  the  year. 

1  may  add  that  in  addition  to  what  goes  throueh 
the  market  a  large  trade  is  done  direct  from  the 
nursery.  I  noticed  when  I  called  that  a  larse 
number  of  boxes  were  packed  ready  for  dispatch. 
The  direct  trade  with  the  retailers  is  certainly  on 
the  increase,  and  many  growers  who  would  formerly 
have  preferred  sending  to  market  now  recognise  the 
advantage  of  sending  direct  to  the  buyers. 

Persian  Cyclamens. — Well  flowered  plants  are 
now  coming  into  the  market,  but  they  are  noc 
over  plentiful,  and  are  among  the  few  things  for 
which  there  is  a  good  demand.  There  are  not  many 
who  grow  Persian  Cyclamens  really  well.  In  a 
chat  with  a  grower  who  has  long  made  them  a 
speciality,  I  gathered  that  he  has  never  experienced 
any  difficulty  with  them,  but  he  always  adopts 
careful  methods.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  failure  are  the  troublesome  little 
thrips  which  cripple  the  flowers  before  they  are 
developed.  To  prevent  any  possibility  of  this,  the 
houses  are  thoroughly  cleansed  every  year,  the  walla 
lime-washed,  all  the  ground  surface  watered  with 
weed  killer  (which  is  also  destructive  to  all  insects), 
and  fumigated  with  the  XL  All  Vapourising 
Fumigant.  He  is  also  careful  to  use  nothing  bat 
fresh  soil  for  potting.    There  are  few  plants  which 
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are  more  certain  of  findiog  a  ready  sale  than 
well  grown  Cyclamen,  and  they  pay  for  a  little 
extra  attention. 

Chrysanthemums. — It  has  heen  rather  a  bad 
season  generally  for  growers.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  supplies  have  considerably  exceeded  the 
demand,  even  though  the  trade  K)r  these  useful 
flowers  has  so  considerably  increased.  The  best 
trade  appears  to  be  for  well  finished  blooms  of 
medinm  size.  Few  of  the  very  large  blooms  such 
as  we  see  at  exhibitions  find  their  way  into  the 
market,  but  there  are  plenty  of  good  fresh  blooms 
of  moderate  proportions.  These,  packed  in  boxes 
of  about  four  to  six  dozen  blooms  in  each,  seem  to 
sell  better  than  the  bunches.  One  grower  who  had 
over  100  boxes  told  me  he  had  nearly  sold  out ;  to 
be  correct  he  had  sold  ninety -nine,  and  as  he  was 
then  bargaining  to  sell  two  boxes  he  may  have 
effected  a  clearance  before  leaving.  White  seemed 
to  be  more  overdone  than  anything  on  Saturday, 
large  quantities  being  seen  on  every  side.  Bronze, 
bright  crimson  and  pink  shades  sell  beet.      A.  H. 


SOCIETIES. 

WOOLTON. 
Thb  fifth  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  18th 
nit.  in  the  Church  Hall,  and,  like  its  predecessors,  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  committee  to  arrange  the  exhibits  and  yet 
to  leave  space  for  the  large  numbers  of  visitors  who  favoured 
the  show.  The  entries  exceeded  last  year's  by  two,  a  falling 
off  in  the  fruit,  and  a  considerable  gain  in  the  other  sections. 
As  usual,  every  effort  was  made  so  that  the  exhibits  were  set 
off  to  the  best  advantage  ;  the  work  in  this  direction  in  the 

East  having  gained  many  admirers,  and  this  year's  exhibition 
as  added  to  the  reputation  as  being  one  of  the  prettiest 
shows  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  flowers  throughout  were  fresh  and  of  good  form.  For 
the  premier  class  of  twenty-four  distinct  Japanese  (to  the 
first  prize  is  added  the  silver  challenge  cup),  Mr.  J.  Stoney, 
gardener  to  F.  H.  Ooesage,  Esq.,  last  year's  winner,  was  first, 
and  now  claims  the  cup ;  the  blooms  were  of  good  depth  and 
fresh  ;  Mr.  T.  Carllng,  a  past  winner,  was  second. 

Eighteen  Japanese,  distinct :  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  gardener  to 
T.  Clarke,  Esq.,  secured  the  leading  award  with  a  strong 
box.    For  twelve  varieties  Mr.  J.  Stoney  had  the  best. 

Elffhteen  incurves,  distinct :  Mr.  J.  Stoney  again  led  with 
handsome  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Clarke  was  first  for  twelve 
varieties. 

Twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  shown  with  their  foliage  on  a 
space  3^  feet  by  2^  feet  brought  seven  entries,  and  the 
various  styles  of  setting  up  made  an  interesting  display;  Mr. 
Stoney  was  again  to  the  fore,  and  upheld  his  position  for  six 
vases  with  six  single  fiowers  In  each. 
Plants. 

These  proved  a  strong  feature,  many  very  fine  plants  being 
staged.  Mr.  J.  Stonev  proved  a  strong  competitor,  winning 
for  three  large  fiowerinff,  one  Japanese  or  reflexed,  and  for 
six  pots  of  large  flowering  varieties  carrying  single  blooms, 
Mr.  T.  Eeightley,  gardener  to  P.  W.  Barr,  Esq.,  scored  for 
one  incurved  plant  and  for  one  single  variety.  Mr.  W. 
Welson,  gardener  to  H.  Cunnlnghnm.  Esq.,  had  the  best 
Pompon  with  a  trained  plant  and  one  Anemone. 
Fruit. 

The  Grapes  were  of  uniform  excellence.  Two  bunches 
Black  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  with  Black  Allcantes  of  won- 
derful colour. 

Two  bunches  White :  Mr.  O.  Hammond,  gardener  to 
Colonel  R.  Ireland,  Blackbume,  won  with  good  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Three  dishes  dessert  Apples :  Mr.  J.  McColl,  gardener  to 
J.  W.  Hughes,  Esq.,  led  in  a  good  competition.  Mr. 
Hammond  won  for  the  single  dish. 

Three  dishes  culinary  Apples :  Mr.  G.  Hammond  had  the 
lead  and  held  his  position  for  the  single  dish.  For  three 
dishes  dessert  Pears:  Mr.  J.  McColl  won,  and  Mr.  G. 
Hammond  for  one  single  dish. 

Veoetablks. 

These,  as  usual,  were  strongly  shown,  and  in  many  cases 
the  farmer  beat  the  gardener.  Six  varieties  Potatoes: 
Mr.  T.  Lunt  led,  and  for  three  varieties  Mr.  J.  Stoney  came 
to  the  fore.  Six  kidneys  and  for  six  rounds  and  three 
varieties  of  rounds  Mr.  T.  Lunt  was  first  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Stoney  secured  the  Toogood  shield  for  winning  the 
greatest  number  of  poinu  in  the  show. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  Srd  inst,  Mr.  R. 
Todd  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for  consideration  was  the 
autumn  exhibitions.  This  proved  very  interesting,  bringing 
before  the  members  the  chief  points  of  the  various  exlilbi- 
tlons  that  had  been  visited.  Liverpool  was  considered  to  be 
too  far  from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  public,  but  if  a  hall  of  similar  dimensions  coula  be  had 
in  the  centre  of  the  city  the  association  undoubtedly  would 
be  able  to  arrange  their  lai^  show  with  plenty  of  room  for 
visitors.  The  exhibits  generally  were  excellent.  Chester, 
although  arranged  to  good  advantage,  lacked  quality  in  cut 
blooms  and  fruit ;  the  box  which  contained  good  blooms  was 
too  high,  and  some  foliage  would  improve  matters;  the 
singles  were  excellent,  the  flowers  from  Mr.  Barnes  being 
magnificent  in  quality  and  arrangement.  Hardy  fruit  and 
plants  were  not  strong. 

Bolton  was  spoken  most  favourably  of,  the  groups 
were  very  meritorious,  showing  great  taste  in  arrange- 
ment, although  the  Chrysanthemum  fiowers  were  not  of 


exceptional  form.  Cut  blooms  and  Grapes  were  fully  up 
to  the  average,  whilst  the  pot  plants  and  vegetables  were 
excellent.  At  Manchester  the  cut  blooms,  excepting  the 
cup  class,  were  good,  but  lacked  finish  in  arrangement, 
requiring  decorative  plants  to  break  the  formal  straight 
lines,  plants,  as  usual,  showing  high  culture.  The  society's 
own  plants  were  never  arranged  so  effectively,  making  a 
display  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal,  and  possibly  the 
finest  fioral  display  ever  seen  in  this  huge  structure.  Stock- 
port was  strong  in  groups,  and  well  arranged,  Eccles  fully 
up  to  their  standard,  Woolton  a  very  pretty  show,  the 
arrangements  showintr  Judgment  and  taste,  the  quality 
good.  Blooms  were  fully  up  to  the  average,  plants  better. 
Grapes  not  quite  so  good  as  usual,  hardy  fruits  wanting  in 
colour  and  size,  vegetables  good  throughout.  Special 
importance  was  attached  to  the  appointment  of  fully 
qualified  Judges 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  MUTUAL  IMPROVE- 
MENT SOCIETY 
"  How  Plants  Grow  "  formed  the  subject  of  a  lecture  given 
before  the  members  of  this  society  at  their  rooms,  George 
Street,  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  the  lecturer,  Mr.  H.  O.  Ether- 
ington,  manager  at  Mr.  J.  R.  Box's,  West  Wickham  Nurseries, 
in  a  very  able  and  concise  form  described  the  building  up  of 
plant  life,  from  the  commencement  of  hybridisation  till  the 
mature  structure  is  reached.  He  illustrated  his  lecture  with 
drawings  showing  the  many  parts  constructing  a  plant,  and 
with  these  illustrations  he  was  enabled  to  explain  the 
functions  each  component  part  fulfilled.  The  complete 
harmony  Nature  has  ordained  for  all  parts  to  work  with  each 
other,  is  an  object-lesson  in  itself,  and  the  dependence  on 
each  other  is  freely  exemplified  when  we  see  the  healthy 
product  of  vegetation,  for  if  one  of  its  component  parts  fsils 
in  its  separate  function,  then  the  whole  formation  is  thrown 
into  a  state  of  disorder  and  quickly  dies.  The  lecturer  em- 
phasised the  important  feature  which  light  bears  towards 
the  life  of  a  plant,  and  also  the  ways  and  means  that  nourish- 
ment is  absorbed,  both  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  it.  A  discussion  by  the  members  followed 
the  lecture,  and  to  all  questions  asked  the  lecturer  gave 
explicit  replies.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Etherington 
concluded  a  very  pleasant  evening. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
This  society  at  intervals  offers  prizes  for  essays  on  a  given 
subject  in  horticulture,  by  which  they  hope  to  create  a 
further  interest  to  the  members  in  inviting  them  to  join  in 
friendly  competition.  The  subject  for  the  last  competition 
was  one  on  "  The  Most  Economical  and  Best  Method  to  deal 
with  One  Acre  of  Kitchen  Garden."  The  first  prize-winner 
was  Mr.  A.  3Iiddleton,  Coomt>e  Lodge  Gardens,  and  he  read 
his  winning  essay  before  the  members  on  the  1st  Inst.,  at 
their  rooms,  George  Street.  Mr.  Middleton,  although  only 
a  young  man,  had  grasped  his  subject  in  a  very  practical  and 
praiseworthy  manner,  showing  very  careful  study  from  the 
commencement  to  the  finish  of  his  paper.  He  dealt  with 
the  arrangement  of  the  garden  in  the  several  plots  of  ground 
which  should  be  allotted  to  each  variety  of  produce  required, 
setting  forth  the  cost  and  revenue  accruing  to  each,  and  if 
similar  methods  to  those  he  expounded  were  adopted,  a 
continuous  supply  of  produce  could  be  obtained  all  the  year 
round.  The  members  present  entered  into  discussion  on 
Mr.  Mlddleton's  remarks,  each  one  emphasising  some  of  the 
different  features  his  paper  had  raised,  and  at  Uie  conclusion 
a  hearty  and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
essayist.  The  exhibits  staged  at  the  meeting  were  some 
specimens  of  three  new  varieties  of  Potatoes,  viz.,  the 
celebrated  Northern  Star,  Sir  John  Llewelyn,  and  Evergood, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  members  were  conveyed  to  Messrs. 
E.  W.  and  S.  Rogers,  Croydon  and  Thornton  Heath,  for 
sending  them.  The  fourth  annual  dinner  of  this  society  will 
be  held  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  Croydon,  on  Wednesday, 
February  10, 1904. 

BORDER  DISTRICT. 
The  third  show  of  the  Border  District  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  at  Hawick,  N.B.,  on  the  27th  and  2:$th 
ult.,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  finest 
yet  held  by  the  society.  The  Corporation  of  Hawick  pre- 
sented a  piece  of  silver  plate  as  the  leading  prize,  and  this 
called  out  a  capital  competition  for  eight  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms,  three  in  each  vase.  After  the  award  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  William  Black,  Hawick,  it  was  discovered  that  an 
error  in  pointing  had  been  made,  and  on  a  recount  the  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  M.  Laldlaw,  Galashiels,  Mr.  31ack 
being  second. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Selkirk,  was 
first,  thus  winning  the  medal ;  second,  Mr.  R.  KL  Laldlaw. 
For  six  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  D.  May,  Galashiels,  was  first ; 
second,  Mr.  Laldlaw.  Mr.  W.  Black  was  first  for  six  blooms, 
distinct ;  second,  Mr.  Laldlaw.  Mr.  J.  Clark  was  awarded 
the  prize  for  twelve  incurved.  Vegetables  were  excellent. 
Mr.  J.  Turner,  Jun.,  was  first  for  a  collection  ;  second,  Mr.  J. 
Hood. 

Other  leading  winners  with  vegetables  were  Mr.  W.  Gowen- 
lock,  Galashiels;  Mr.  J.  Williamson,  Lilliealeaf;  Mr.  J. 
Patterson,  Rutherford  ;  Mr.  D.  Pitt,  Eccles  ;  Mr.  T.  Young, 
Jedburgh;  Mr.  A.  Bruce,  Galashiels;  and  Mr.  A.  Hogg, 
Hawick. 


DUNDEE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
The  Dundee  show  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Scottish  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions,  and  that  opened  on 
the  27th  ult.  In  the  capacious  Drill  Hall  showed  a  greater 
advance  upon  previous  shows  here  than  could  have  been 
anticipated  in  such  a  season.  Gratifying  as  it  is  to  report 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  entries,  it  is  even  more  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  state  that  several  new  exhibitors  entered  upon 
the  competition  with  satisfactory  results. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  vases  of  Japanese  blooms  in  twelve 
varieties  only  two  entries  appeared,  but  these  were  from 


such  skilful  competitors  as  Mr.  J.  Beisant,  Cutle  Hoiitiet, 
and  Mr.  D.  Nicoll.  Rossie,  Forgandenny.  RaTertimrS 
positions  at  the  Edinburgh  show,  Mr.  Beisant  woo  the  lint 
prize  and  the  ArmlUtead  gold  medal  with  a  splendid  txliffjiL 
including  noble  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  F.  S  \S, 
Florence  Molyneux,  Mrs.  Barclay,  &c.  Mr.  NicoUi  wm 
very  fine  also. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Adam,  at 
ClementA,  Forfar,  was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  6.  Badhk 
Linfleld,  Broughty  Ferry,  and  Mr.  D.  Keiller,  Sesbooiit 
Mr.  D.  Nicoll  was  first  for  four  vases  of  JapsDese  iooimi 
Mr.  J.  Beisant  won  in  the  clasa  for  twenty-four  Japaneie,KA 
less  than  twelve  varieties,  and  thus  becomes  the  owmr  a( 
the  cup,  which  he  won  last  year;  Mr.  Nicoll  was  aecood- 
Mr.  J.  H.  Cumming,  Grantully  Castle,  third.  ' 

Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Adderley,  was  first  for  time  jua  tf 
singles  with  a  nice  lot,  and  other  first  prize-takf  n  is  tbt 
cut  bloom  classes  were  Mr.  D.  £.  Meston,  The  Lodn, 
Broughty  Ferry  :  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  Edradyoate,  Stniiaur 
Mr.  J.  Dick,  Heathbank,  Bamhill ;  and  Mr.  Q.  Scott! 
Seathwood. 

Plants  were  of  high  quality.  There  was  a  good  compe- 
tition  for  the  circular  group  prise,  the  Dundee  CoipontuB 
cup,  Mr.  J.  Fairweather,  gardener  to  Lord  Ptotmi  fisnte, 
Airlie  Park,  Broughty  Ferry,  being  the  winner  viUi  a  nn 
tasteful  arrangement;  Mr.  J.  Beatts,  Binrock,  wsstecood- 
and  Mr.  W.  Kennedy,  Ardarroch,  third.  Mr.  A  Hntdteoa 
Mr.  J.  Beatts,  Mr.  G.  Scott,  and  Mr.  D.  K.  Meiton  took  the 
other  first  prizes  for  pot  Chrysanthemums.  Other  pot  plHrti 
were  good  as  a  whole,  the  wlnter-floweiing  Begonias  of  Ir. 
D.  Saunders,  Tay  Park,  and  the  table  plants  from  llr.  G. 
Ruckbie,  Linfield,  Broughty  Ferry,  being  especial];  «di 
cultivated. 

Fruit  was  not  lar|;ely  shown,  bat  was  geoerally  of  i 
creditable  character.  Space  will  not  adult  of  details,  bet 
Mr.  G.  Scott  won  the  first  priae  for  Grapes.  Vegeulil« 
were  of  high  quality  throughout,  and  Mr.  J.  KinoeK, 
Fern  brae,  was  first  out  of  five  competitors  with  s  capital 
collection.  The  amateurs'  and  young  people's  section  ven 
strongly  contested. 

The  nurserymen  added  much  to  the  success  of  the  ibov» 
such  local  firms  as  Messrs.  Laird  and  Sinclair,  vbo  had  t 
large  table  ;  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Faton»  Messrs.  Stonie  lad 
Storrie,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  and  othere  sending  Tslailite 
exhibits.  The  Hon.  M.  G.  Stuart  Gray  of  Kinfauoi  opaic* 
the  ahow  with  a  most  interesting  speech. 

LIVERPOOL. 
A  MEETING  was  held  on  the  &th  inst.  at  the  sodety'i  offia, 
Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  Mr.  T.  Foster  presiding  om  i 
larse  attendance  to  hear  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  Horn,  of  Dawpooi, 
Birkenhead,  on  a  "  Supply  of  Cut  Flowers,  Indoor  Groint,for 
Private  Consumption,  and  Cultural  Details."  The  nbjea 
was  a  large  one,  and  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  maQocr, 
in  an  alphabetical  form,  and  included  stove,  greenhoase,  lad 
hardy  kinds  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Cultural  notes  wet 
briefly  given,  in  which  good  light,  ventilation,  and  (eedisf 
were  urged  as  likely  to  produce  the  desired  resalts.  After 
the  lecture,  the  audience  were  requested  to  give  the  reailti 
of  their  experience  on  the  matter,  or  further  questiooiag  the 
lecture.  This  invitation  produced  an  excellent  dinniMios, 
adding  largely  to  the  valuable  hints  of  the  lecturer,  vitb 
strong  advice  as  to  the  Judicious  use  of  mannres  in  Uuir 
various  forms,  the  system  of  watering,  and  hints  ai  to  tbe 
cure  and  prevention  of  the  numerous  inaect  pests.  Aoxsf 
those  who  Joined  in  the  debate  were  Messrs.  N.  Saoffr, 
C.  Sherry,  H.  Devanney,  Jos.  Stoney,  John  Stoney,  K.  G. 
Waterman,  and  others.  Votes  of  thanks  were  tendered  to 
the  lecturer  and  chairman  for  their  valuable  services. 


NATIONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Winchester  Boast,  (M 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  lat  init.,ltr. 
T.  W.  Sandera,  F.L.8.,  in  the  chair.  A  lecture  on  "Ve«e 
tables  "  wa*  given  by  Mr.  George  Hobday,  F.R.ES.,  vitli 
several  lantern  Illustrations.  Mr.  Hobday  is  one  of  tk 
most  successful  boiuhjids  amateur  fipardeners  in  thii  comtij, 
and  as  an  exhibitor  of  high  quality  vegetables  be  is  owd* 
passed.  He  is  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr.  Edwin  BedoU, 
whom  he  endeavours  to  emulate,  and  from  an  amsUor's 
point  of  view  his  products  are  remarkable.  The  mat 
important  classes  of  vegetables  were  each  dealt  with  is 
turn,  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  sowing,  planting,  ssd 
general  culture  being  clearly  laid  down.  Mr.  Hobdajii> 
great  believer  in  deep  culture,  and  this  fact  was  repeatedl7 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  lecture.  A  selection  a 
varieties  was  given  in  each  class  of  vegetable,  and  tlMce 
members  of  the  association  who  were  present  shoved  thar 
appreciation  of  the  lecturer's  remarks  by  according  him  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks.  The  monthly  exhibition  wai  nsta- 
rally  much  smaller  than  usual,  but  was  interesting. 


READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
THE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  the  tfth  nit,  tbe 
president  (Mr.  Leonard  Sutton)  presiding  over  a  good  atteod- 
ance  of  members.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "uw 
Seeding  of  Chrysanthemums  in  England,"  and  was  iotn- 
duced  by  Mr.  Pole-Routh,  Oakfield,  Reading.  Ihe  paper 
proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  one,  and  a  good  diswMw* 
followed,  in  which  the  President,  Messrs.  Barnes,  BwieJ, 
Alexander,  Wilson,  Wicks,  Dore,  Judd,  Stauton,  Vert,  Silcr. 
Tufnall.  and  Winsor  took  part.  The  exhiWtt  were  a  feaaw 
of  the  meeting.  Honorary.— Group  of  seedling  Chrjwitje- 
mums,  several  of  the  plants  carrying  large  blooms  oj*^- 
Pole-Routh  ;  seedling  Chrysanthemum  planU,  by  the  Fna- 
dent ;  cut  blooms  of  Chryaanthemums,  twenty-four  viij 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  1908,  by  Messis.  Sottna 
and  Sons ;  two  specimen  planU  of  Daphne  indies  Pom$Z 
their  own  roots,  and  a  vaae  of  Rannnculua,  by  Mr.  HarrtM« 
Gardens,  Mapiedurham  House.  For  tbe  certificate,  tweo^- 
foar  table  plants,  by  Mr.  Wyno,  the  0*ni«"^JH2i 
Reading.  The  planta  were  well  grown,  and  the  oernooHe 
was  awarded. 
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OORBRIDGS  OARDBKSBS'  CHUYSANTHBMUM 
SOCIETY. 
A  VSRT  sQcoesafal  show  wm  held  on  the  14th  nit  In  the 
Town  Hall.  The  show  wm  the  best  ever  held,  the  entries 
w^ere  laraer,  and  the  qoallty  of  the  exhibits  was  high.  The 
principal  prize-winners  were  Messrs.  Cameron,  Byethorn 
Gardens ;  Fraser,  Dllston  Castle  Gardens ;  Winder,  Howden 
Dene  Gardens;  Ilirdman,  Hindley  House  Gardens;  Hays, 
Looghbrow  Gardens ;  Marks,  Famley  Hill  Gardens  ;  Ander- 
son, Famley  Orange ;  Davis,  The  Mount ;  and  Lee,  Stagshaw 
Gardens,  In  the  Japanese  section ;  MeHrs.  Winder,  Lee, 
Mathieson,  and  Hays  in  the  incurved  section ;  Messrs. 
Hirdman  and  Lee  for  bush  plants ;  and  Mr.  Waugh  for  vege- 
tables  and  fruit. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Winder  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
6-inch  pots ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Cameron,  for  Japanese  blooms.  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  silver  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  Cameron  for  the  best  vase  of  Japanese ;  to  Mr.  J. 
Winder  for  the  best  vase  of  Incurved  ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Lee  for 
the  best  bush  plant.  A  silver  medal  was  awarded  Mr.  J. 
Wangh  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  The  pots  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  shown  from  the  gardens  of  J.  H.  Stralcer, 
Esq.,  Howden  Dene  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Winder),  were  splendid 
examples,  measuring  S  fett  by  8^  feet. 

The  Arst  prize  In  a  class  for  table  decoration  (open)  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  Morerley ;  Mr.  Hall,  Bavenstone,  second ; 
and  Mr.  Lister  third. 

The  Gardeners'  Society  are  indebted  to  the  ladies  of  the 
district  fur  the  help  received  in  providing  refreshments,  dtc  , 
and  in  making  the  show  a  financial  success.  The  judges  for 
table  decoration  were  Lady  Aline  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Barnett, 
and  Mrs.  Edwards  ;  for  cut  flowers,  Ac,  Mr.  Smith  Barron, 
Mr.  Vollom  (Axwell  Park,  Blaydon),  and  Mr.  Bell,  Lynwood 
Jesmond. 


NATIONAL  SWEET  PEA  SOCIETY. 

ARUUAL   MEKTINa   AND   &EPORT  FOR  1903. 

Thb  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hocel  Windsor   on 
Tuesday  last,  and  the  following  is  the  report  :— 

**  In  presenting  to  the  members  of  the  society  the  third 
annual  report,  the  committee  is  gratified  that  it  should  be  so 
satisfactory.  The  past  season  has  been  the  most  important 
In  the  society's  brief  history.  A  controversy  arose  out  of 
your  committee's  action  in  regard  to  the  judges  for  the  last 
exhibition.  Fortunatley  this  was  only  momentsrlly,  and  the 
arrangements  for  1904  ere  before  the  committee. 

'«  The  past  summer  was  wet  and  cool,  with  the  result  that 
Sweet  Peas  flourished  grandly,  though  the  coldness  of  the 
spring  pui  a  seyere  handicap  upon  the  plants  in  their  early 
stages.  In  many  places  the  plants  attained  to  the  excep- 
tional height  of  10  feet,  and  produced  flowers  which  were 
remarkable  slike  for  colour,  size,  and  substance.  The  exhibi- 
tion held  in  Prince's  Hall,  Earl's  Court,  was  a  magnificent 
auccess,  and  your  committee's  only  regret  is  that  the  exhibi- 
tion authorities  failed  adequately  to  advertise  the  gathering. 
Apart  from  this  the  authorities  were  most  courteous,  and 
did  all  they  could  to  make  the  exhibition  a  success.  The 
thanks  of  the  society  are  specially  due  in  this  matter  to 
Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  the  managing  director,  and  to  Mr.  Bond, 
the  clerk  of  the  works. 

"The  exhibition  was  so  extensive  that  It  was  found  impera- 
tive to  remove  the  barrier  at  the  one  end  of  the  large  hall 
with  a  view  to  securing  an  extra  300  square  feet  of  space, 
and  even  then  ihe  tables  were  in  some  places  a  trifle  crowded. 
The  general  effect  of  the  show  was  excellent,  though  a  little 
flatness  was  apparent  In  the  centre  tables.  This  your  com- 
mittee will  endeavour  to  overcome  at  future  exhibition,  as  it 
Is  very  desirable  that  every  advantsge  should  be  taken  of  the 
excellence  of  Sweet  Peas  for  decorative  effects. 

**  In  1902  the  society  conducted  a  classification  of  Sweet 
Peas,  and  It  was  thought  that  this  might  be  annually  revised. 
At  a  meeting  of  your  committee  held  on  June  9  it  was, 
however,  considered  that  an  audit  of  the  varieties  shown 
would  be  valuable  as  indicating  the  best  sorts  to  grow,  and 
the  honorary  secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  this. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Curtis  was  eventually  requested  to  undertake 
this  decidedly  onerous  task,  and  the  results  of  his  labours 
are  set  forth  on  pages  11  to  14.  The  tabulations  show  to 
whata  remarkable  degree  the  classification  of  the  previous 
year  was  correct,  as  the  present  audit  substantiates  it  in  all 
salient  points.  Your  committee  would  especially  commend 
this  audit  to  the  trade  to  whom  it  is  bound  to  prove  of 
immense  assistance  in  determining  the  varieties  most 
worthy  of  retention  in  catalogues ;  and  it  would  also  draw 
the  attention  of  cultivators  to  the  colour  list  in  the  audit,  as 
this  is  certainly  a  list  of  the  very  best  ysrietles.  The  thanks 
of  the  society  are  due  to  Mr.  Curtis  for  the  exhaustive 
manner  in  which  the  audit  is  prepared.  Your  committee 
would  again  draw  the  attention  of  members  to  the 

'*  Propertibs  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 
**  Form.— The  standards  must  be  erect,  waved,  or  only 
slightly  hooded.   The  standard,  wlnn.  and  keel  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  each  other  as  will  constitute  a  harmonious  and 
well-balanced  flower. 

**  Number  of  blooms  on  a  stem.— No  variety  shall  be  recog- 
nised that  has  not  at  least  three  blooms  on  a  stem,  gracefully 
disposed. 

**  Colour.— Distinct  and  clear  self  colours  are  most  to  be 
desired,  and  therefore  striped,  watered,  and  edged  flowers 
will  not  be  awarded  certificates  of  merit  unless  they  present 
quite  new  and  remarkable  combinations. 

*' Exceptions.— Perfectly  distinct  new  colours,  such  as 
approaching  the  blue  of  Salvia  patens,  the  yellow  of 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  or  the  scarlet  of  the  xonal  Pelar- 
gonium shall  be  recognised,  even  if  the  variety  shall  fall 
short  of  the  foregoing  properties. 

"  Upon  the  completion  of  the  judging  en  the  first  day  of 
the  exhibition,  the  committee  met  to  consider  the  merits  of 
the  new  varieties,  of  which  some  two  or  three  dosen  were 
shown.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Florence 
Molynenx  (Dobbie  and  Co.  and  E.  Molyneox),  Cupid  Her 


Majesty  and  Cupid  Lottie  Eckford  (H.  Gannell  and  Sons), 
Scarlet  Gem,  and^KIng  Edward  VII.  (Henry  Eckford).  The 
following  yijleties  were  highly  commended :  Cupid  Mrs.  J. 
Chamberlain,  Cupid  Royalty,  Cupid  Captain  of  the  Blues  (H. 
Cannell  and  Sons),  and  Bolton's  Pink  (R.  Bolton).  Mr.  John 
Ingman,  from  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  the  committee  desired  to  see 
aoain.  The  silver  medal  of  the  society  for  the  finest  novelty 
of  the  year  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Scsriet  Gem, 
which,  although  In  some  cases  having  only  two  blotsoms  on 
a  stem,  was  so  remarkable  in  colour  as  to  tring  it  well 
within  the  scope  of  the  last  clause  in  the  '  Properiles  of  the 
Sweet  Pea,'  set  forth  above. 

"  The  financial  position  of  the  society  is  satisfactory,  for 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  expenses  at  the  show  were 
slightly  higher,  the  balance  at  the  bank  Is  rather  higher  than 
last  year.  The  support  given  by  the  trade  was  most 
excellent,  and  your  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  gave  special 
prizes,  as  well  as  to  the  many  friends  who  helped  with 
annual  subscriptions.  The  number  of  members  again 
shows  a  subsuntlal  increase. 

"The  thanks  of  the  society  are  especially  due  to  Mr. 
Charlts  E.  Shea  and  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.,  president, 
for  the  assistance  they  rendered  in  adjudicating  upon  the 
several  splendid  exhibits  contributed  by  the  trade.  Their 
awards  were:  A  large  gold  medal  to  Messrs.  Hobbies, 
Limited,Dereham  ;  gold  medals  to  Messrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
Winchester,  and  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley ;  silver-gilt 
medals  to  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Eothsay,  and  Heitry 
Eckford,  Wem  ;  large  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son, 
Shrewsbury;  silver  medal  to  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co., 
Coggeshall ;  and  a  small  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Ealing.  Your  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Cecil  W.  Green- 
wood for  invaluable  assistance  rendered  to  thehon.  secretary 
in  the  management  of  the  show,  and  also  to  the  several 
members  of  the  committee  who  acted  as  stewards." 

BALANCE  SHEET,  190S. 

£   s.  d. 

Balance  in  hand 29  19    2 

Subscriptions 75    S    6 

Donations 46  16    0 

Adyertisementfl  in  schedule 15    0 

Hire  of  space 989 

„    „  bottles 4    18 

£166    9    1 

Honorarium  to  B.  Dean        5    5   0 

„            „  H.J.Wright 5    5    0 

Prises  awarded 68  18    0 

Preparation  of  audit 8    8    0 

Assistance  at  show       183 

Hire  of  vases 1  14    9 

Printing,  cards,  certificates,  circulars,  Ac.  17    1  11 

Hire  of  rooms 200 

Judges'  fees       880 

Luncheon  to  committee  and  judges  8  18    8 

Sllvermedal       0  14    6 

Advertising        3 10    0 

See's  expenses,  postage,  wires,  petty  caah,  Ac. . .  9    9   0 

Bank  charges 049 

Balance  at  bank 8080 


£166    9    1 


Examined  as  per  yonchen,  Ac,  and  found  correct, 

G.  W.  Grbbmwood. 

Mr.  Eckford,  the  famous  Sweet  Pea  raiser,  is  the  new 
president,  and  Mr.  Whitpalne  Nutting  the  new  chairman  of 
committee.  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  82,  Dault  Boad,  Wandsworth, 
S.W.,  is  the  excellent  secretary. 


NATIONAL  CHEYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
The  last  of  the  three  annual  exhibitions  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  display  was  a  comparatively  small  one,  and 
miscellaneous  plants  and  fruit  formed  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  it. 

Plahts. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  and  other  plants :  First,  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  gsrdener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill,  Strealham  Common, 
who  had  a  very  pretty  group,  in  which  Poiniettias  were 
largely  used ;  second,  Mr.  Robert  Forster,  Nunhead  Cemetery, 
who  used  Chrysanthemums  almost  exclusively. 

Table  of  fiowering,  berried,  and  foliage  planta :  First,  Mr. 
W.  Howe,  with  Begonias,  Poinsettias,  Crotons,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  CalUcarpa  purpurea,  and  other  effective  plants  well 
arranged. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Twenty  Japanese  blooms :  First,  Mr.  J.  Simon,  gardener 
to  W.  W.  Mann,  Esq.,  Ravenswood,  Bexley,  Kent.  Mme. 
Camot,  Henry  Stower,  and  Mr.  E  Thirkeil  were  of  the 
best.  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  The  Gardens,  Ashstead  Pai  k,  Epsom, 
was  a  very  good  second.  Dorothy  Pywell,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
and  Marquis  Venosta  were  very  good  blooms. 

Twelve  Japanese  blooms:  Fiist,  Mr.  W.  Jinkis  The 
Gardens,  Knowle  Green  House,  Staines,  Mri.  W.  H.  White- 
house  and  Mrs.  Weeks  being  his  best  blooms ;  second,  Mr. 
G.  Hunt,  with  Dorothy  Pywell,  very  good ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Simon,  The  Gardens,  Bavenswood,  Bexley  Heath. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Jinks,  with  Mrs  W. 
H.  Whitehouse  the  best ;  second,  Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark, 
York  Boad,  Hitchin  ;  third,  Mr.  A.  Shipway,  gardener  to 
B.  C.  Forster,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Twelve  incurved  blooms :  First,  Mr.  G.  Hunt,  Ashtead 
Park  Gardens,  with  excellent  fiowers,  notably  of  Mile. 
Lucie  Faure,  Frank  Hammond,  May  Bell,  and  The  Egyptian  ; 
second,  Mr.  J.  Simon,  Bexley  Heath,  with  good  blooms 
also. 

Six  Japanese  blooms :  First,  Mr.  H.  Bestell,  gardener  to 
F.  S.  Wlgram,  Esq.,  Elston,  Bedfoid,  with  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Whitehouse  and  Florence  Molyneux  very  good. 

Six  bunches  of  Chrysanthemums,  any  varieties:  First, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Prudden-Clark,  York  Boad,  Hitchin.    Mrs.  Barklay 


was  the  best  vaseful ;  second,  Mr.  Ernest  E  Horsey,  Goff*B 
Oak,  Cheshunt. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  was  first  for  six  bunches  of  small* 
flowered  Pompons. 

Twenty-four  bunches  (in  vases)  of  Chrysanthemums :  First, 
Mr.  G.  Hunt,  gardener  to  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.,  Athtead  Park 
Gardens,  Epsom,  with  Dorothy  Pywell,  MlJe.  Lucie  Faure, 
Mme.  R.  Cadbury,  and  Miss  E.  Seward  amcing  the  beat. 

Twelve  bunches  of  Japanese  blooms  (in  vases) :  Fir«t, 
Mr.  G.  Hunt,  with  Mme.  Camot  and  Dorothy  Pywell  as  the 
best. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J.  Courtensy,  E'q.,  The 
Whin,  Weybrldge,  was  fiist  for  six  bunches  of  laige-flowered 
singles.  Mr.  Pagram  waa  also  first  for  six  bunches  of 
smalUflowertd  singles. 

Six  fiowering  B<>gonias :  First,  Mr.  Perkins,  The  Gardens, 
Greenlands,  Henley,  with  good  plants;  second,  Mr.  W. 
Howe,  The  Gardens,  Park  Hill. 

Hand-basket  of  Chrysanthemums:  First,  Mrs.  Crosby 
Smith,  Loughborough  Road,  S.W. ;  second,  Mrs.  A.  Taylor, 
East  Finchley,  N. 

Large  vase  of  Chrysanthemums :  First,  Mr.  V.  Pestell, 
gardener  to  F.  S.  Wigram,  Esq.,  Elston,  Bedford,  with  a 
handsome  exhibit;  secund,  Mr.  Pagram,  gardener  to  J. 
Cuurlenay,  Eaq. 

Six  Japanese  blooms  (not  less  than  four  varieties) :  First, 
Mr.  W.  0.  Piudden-Clark,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nevill  being  a  splendid 
bloom  ;  second,  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Horsey,  Cheshunt ;  third, 
Mr.  George  Moorman. 

Mr.  Pagram  wss  first  for  a  vase  of  Pompon  Chrysanthe* 
mums,  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  East  Finchley,  second. 

For  a  large  vase  of  Chr}'8antheniums  a  second  prize  was 
given  to  Uri.  Crosby  Smith,  Loughborough  Boad,S.W. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  gardener  to  R.  Henley,  Eaq.,  Langley 
House,  Abbot's  Langley,  was  first  ft.rsix  bunches  of  spidery 
petalled  Cbrysanthemnms  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Pagram  being  second, 
and  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  5,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley,  third. 

Meisrs.  Clibrans,  Altrlncham  and  Manchester,  had  an 
extemive  display  of  single  Chrysanthemums  In  many 
attractive  varieties.  Numerous  unnamed  seedlinps  were 
included,  some  of  them  of  considerable  merit.  Silver-gilt 
medal. 

Mr.  W.  Peiklnf,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith. 
M.P.,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  given  a  gold 
medal  for  a  collection  of  Begonias.  B.  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  B.  Tuniford  Hall  were  splendidly  shown. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Suns,  Crawley,  exhibited  a  collection 
of  dessert  and  cooking  Apple*,  some  of  the  dishes  being 
excellent,  for  instance,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Loid  Dtrby,  and 
Nelson  Codlln. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  showed  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Interspersed  among  the  jlauts  were 
many  fine  cut  blooms  of  G.  J.  Warren,  General  Hutton, 
Counteas  of  Harrowby,  Mrs.  Mileham,  Mme.  Paolo  Radaelli, 
and  others.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  exhibited  cut 
Carnations  in  variety.  Included  were  Mr».  U  J.  Brooks, 
W.  H.  Cutbush,  Hairy  Fenn,  and  Sir  Hector  Macdonald. 
Silver  medal. 

Mr.  Thomas  Allman,  Rowhill  Nursery,  Wilmington, 
Kent,  showed  a  rich  yellow  seedling,  Allman's  Yellow,  a 
very  striking  colour,  and  the  flowerd  freely  produced.  Evi- 
dently a  valuable  variety  fiir  decoiation.  A  first-clafts  certi- 
ficate was  given  to  this  Chrysanthemum.  Mr.  Allman  also 
showed  a  group  of  plants  of  this  variety. 

Mr.  U.  J.  Jones,  Ryi  croft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  exhibited  a 
grand  bank  of  Chrysanthemums  in  great  variety  and  effec- 
tively arranged.  Richly  coloured  autumn  foliage  and  Crotons 
intermixed  sdded  largely  to  the  effect.  Cut  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums were  also  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Large  gold 
medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  Kent,  had  an 
admirable  lot  of  hardy  fruit,  finely  coloured,  and  well 
preserved.  Messrs  Cannell  also  showed  a  handsome  lot  of 
zonal  Pelargoniums  in  bunches  (gold  medal),  as  well  as  a 
display  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in  variety. 

A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rob<rt  Forster, 
Nunhead  Cemetery,  S.E.,  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
foliage  and  flowering  plants,  somewhat  stiffly  arranged. 

Messrs.  John  Feed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  obtained  a 
sllver-gllt  medal  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  fiowering  and 
foliage  planU  arranged  upon  a  table ;  included  were 
Begoniar,  Chrysanthemums,  Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  <&c. 

The  Pattiason  Lawn  Boota  werethown  by  Mr.  H.  Pattisson, 
1,  Farm  Avenue,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  SMITHFIELD 

SHOW. 
There  were  numerous  exhibits  from  nurserymen  at  the 
Smllhfield  Show  held  this  week  in  the  Agricultural  Hsll, 
Islincfton. 

Mesara.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  large  and 
strikingly-arranged  stand,  whei eon  were  displajed  Swedea, 
Turnips,  Mangels,  Potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  and 
specimens  of  the  best  agricultural  grasses.  Among  the  Pota- 
toes were  the  following  sterling  varieties :  Epicure,  Snowball, 
Sutton's  Discovery,  and  Supreme.  Sutton's  Pomeranian 
Turnip,  of  immense  size  and  flrst-rale  quality,  was  a  feature 
among  the  roots.  The  silver  cup,  presented  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  for  the  best  root  crops  in  Berks,  was  on  view  ;  it 
was  won  by  R.  L.  Cotterell,  Esq.,  Ruscombe,  Twyford,  with 
Sutton's  roots. 

MesBis.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley,  near  Stourbridge, 
exhibited  rooU  and  vegetables,  farm  and  garden  seeds  in 
great  variety.  Webb's  Invincible  Turnip  was  prominent, 
and  Swedes,  Mangels,  Potatoes,  including  such  good  sorts  as 
Snowdrop,  Duke  of  York,  Abundance,  Woidsley  Pride, 
Stourbridge  Glory,  and  Progress.  Peas,  as,  fur  instance, 
Duke  of  Albany,  Defiance,  Gradus,  and  Eclipse  were  all 
finely  shown,  as  well  as  samples  of  Barley,  Wheat,  Oats,  <fcc. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  showed  samples  of  Potatoea 
and  other  vegetables,  agricultural  Grasses  in  variety,  and 
also  specimen  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

Messrs.  Carter  and  Ca   High  Holbom,  had  an  extensive 
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exhibit  of  agricnltarAl  produce,  m  Swedes,  Tonilpi, 
Mangels,  Potatoes  in  many  good  vsrletles,  Carrots,  Onions, 
and  other  vetceUbles,  samples  of  Grasses,  Ac,  altogether  a 
striking  exhibit. 

Mesirs.  W.  and  J.  Bromi,  Stamford  and  Peterborough, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  Apples,  and  also  some  Potatoes, 
including  Northern  Star,  priced  at  Ss.  6d.  per  lb. 

Mesirs.  Fldler  and  Son«,  Beading,  had  a  grand  lot  of 
Potatoes,  comprisinfr  monster  tubers  of  British  Lion,  Fldler's 
Pioneer,  Bvergood,  Northern  Star,  and  Up  to  Date.  Other 
good  ones  were  Charles  Fidler,  Empress  Queen,  and  Sutton's 
Diacoyery. 

Mr.  A.  FIndlay,  Markinch,  N.B.,  exhibited  seedling 
Potatoes,  among  which  were  Ruby  Queen,  Eighty-fold, 
Up  to  Date,  Empire,  and  others. 

Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  exhibited  a  yarlety 
of  agricultural  produce,  e.g.^  their  new  model  Swede, 
Brussels  Sprrmts,  Potatoes.  Peas  Early  Bird,  Oradns, 
Eclipse,  and  o'herp,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  Apples. 

Messrs.  W.  Home  and  Sons,  Cliffe,  Rochester,  exhibited 
fruit  treen,  and  a  splendid  lot  of  Apples,  Potatoes,  Ac. 
were  also  shown  by  them. 

Messrs.  Uar.Ison  and  Sons,  Leicester  had  a  display  of 
Swedes.  Mangels,  Kohl  RabI,  Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots, 
Peas,  &c 

Messrs.  John  R.  King  and  Sons,  Reading,  showed  Turnips, 
Mangels,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Ac. 

Mr.  Alex  Blatchford,  Coventry,  exhibited  a  variety  of 
roota  and  vegetables. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggeshall,  showed  Swedes, 
Turnips,  Potatoes,  d^c. 

Messrs  W.  Dennis  and  Son,  Kirton,  Lines,  showed  Potatoes 
In  variety. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Fison  and  Co.,  Ipswich,  exhibited  ferti- 
lisers. 

Mr.  W.  Cnllingford,  Walthamstow,  had  on  view  a  variety 
of  garden  nets. 

Measrs.  William  Colchester,  Ipswich,  exhibited  their  well- 
known  fertilisers. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  showed  some  of  the 
excellent  varieties  of  Potatoes  raised  at  Dalmeny ;  for 
inatance,  Evergood,  Dalmeny  Beauty,  Empreas  Queen,  and 
othera. 

Mr.  Scarlett,  Edinburgh,  showed  Potatoes  In  many  of  the 
bestsorU. 

Messrs.  Oarton  and  Co.,  Warrington,  exhibited  general 
agricultural  produce. 

M.  Bonpland.— A  Correction. ^Ejr  a  slip 
the  name  of  the  famous  botanist  Bonpland  is  spelt 
Bouplaad  in  The  Garden,  December  5,  page  289. 

The  Gapdeneps'  Assooiation.— The 

promoters  will  meet  on  Tuesday  next  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor.  We  hare  received  many  letters  which 
we  are  unfortunately  compelled  through  pressure 
upon  space  to  hold  over  until  next  week. 

EdlnbuPfiTh  Seed  Tpade  Dlnnep,— 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade 
Assistants  was  held  in  Ferguson  and  Forrester's, 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  recently.  This  is 
the  ninth  dinner  in  connexion  with  the  association, 
and  its  success  augurs  well  for  its  continuance  in 
future  y^&rs.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
David  W.  Thomson,  nurseryman,  George  Street, 
who  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  position  in  a  most 
capable  manner.  After  the  usual  loyal  and 
patriotic  toasts,  Mr.  J.  W.  M*Hattie,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  City  Parks  and  Gardens,  submitted 
that  of  the  evening,  *<The  Seed  Trade  Assistants." 
In  the  course  of  a  most  appropriate  speech  Mr. 
M'Hattie  referred  to  the  importance  to  horticulture 
of  the  work  done  by  the  seed  trade,  and  ur^ed 
upon  the  assistants  the  necessity  of  endeavouring 
to  keep  up  the  progress  made  by  their  predecessors. 
He  also  referred  to  the  advance  in  horticulture 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  the 
interest  taken  oy  King  Eklward  in  it.  A  number 
of  other  toasts  were  given,  one  which  came  in  for 
a  specially  hearty  response  being  that  of  '*The 
Nursery  and  Seed  Trade." 

A  Fpenoh  view  of  the  ppoposed 
National  Potato  Society.— Upon  learning. 

of  the  proposal  to  form  a  special  society  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Potato,  Le  Jardin  M^ys :  "In 
England  they  need  much,  if  the  want  of  this 
special  society  is  really  felt.  We  are  not 
competent  to  deal  with  the  question,  but  in  view 
of  such  a  decentralisation  of  effort,  for  there  are 
special  societies  for  the  Rose,  Carnation^  Chrysan- 
themum, &c.,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  after 
all  it  is  union  or  division  that  makes  strength.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  we  can  bear  witness  to  the 
continued  efforts  of  the  English  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Potato  culture." 

Old  Scottish  firapdenliifir  letteps.— 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Scottish  History 
Society  in  Edinburgh  it  was  intimated  that, 
included  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  Miscellanies, 
to  be  issued  by  the  society  to  its  members,  there 


will  appear  a  series  of  quaint  and  instructive  letters 
written  by  Cockburn  of  Ormiston  to  his  gardener. 
They  extend  over  a  considerable  period— 1727-43 
— and  will  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  Scottish 
life  of  the  time,  and  will  give  much  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  gardening  of  that  pericS.  In 
the  course  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  at  the  meeting  he  threw  out  the  sugses- 
tion,  after  having  seen  these  letters  in  proof,  that 
they  were  too  interesting  to  be  included  in  the 
Miscellanies,  and  that  they  should  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form.  Should  Lord  Rosebery 's  sugges- 
tion be  carried  out  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  TOok 
may  be  obtainable  by  the  general  public,  and  not 
supplied  only  to  the  members  oi  the  Scottish 
History  Society. — S. 
Sheffield 'Chpysanthemum  Society. 

This  excellent  society  will  have  a  buAy  year  in  1905. 
Although  the  committee  labour  under  great  diffi- 
culties, especially  with  regard  to  the  charge  (£60) 
made  for  the  use  of  the  Cutlers*  Hall  for  the  two 
days  of  the  show,  they  are  nevertheless  determined 
not  to  remain  idle.  The  advantages  of  exhibiting 
large  exhibition  blooms  in  vases  have  been  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  they  have  been  quick  to  see  how 
attractive  their  great  autumn  display  may  be  made 
by  adopting  this  newer  and  mora  natural  method 
of  displaying  the  beauty  of  the  large  blooms.  A 
thorough  revision  of  the  schedule  is  being  made, 
and  the  latter  will  be  issued  early  in  the  new  year. 
Next  year's  Chrysanthemum  show  will  be  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  11  and  12,  and 
the  judges  appointed  for  the  occasion  are  Messrs. 
H.  J.  Jones,  D.  B.  Crane,  H.  Weeks,  and 
T.  Welch.  Mr.  H.  Willford,  96,  Greenhow 
Street,  Walkley,  Sheffield,  is  the  hon.  secretary, 
and  he  will  bie  pleased  to  send  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  and  give  other  information  on  being 
applied  to.  The  monthly  meetings  of  this  society 
are  well  attended. 

Scottish  Hoptlcultupal  Associa- 
tion.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  George  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  1st  inst.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, presided  over  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  W. 
M'Hattie,  superintendent  of  the  city  parks.  The 
subject  for  the  evening  was  '*The  Hybrid  Strepto- 
carpusand  its  Culture,"  the  paper  being  by  Mr. 
William  Smale,  Blackford  Park,  Edinburgh.  It 
was  of  a  practical  and  interesting  character,  the 
cultural  details  being  clear  and  valuable.  Cut 
specimens  in  illustration  of  the  paper  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Smale,  who  received  the  usual  vote  of 
thanks  at  the  close.  Exhibits  were  not  so 
numerous  as  one  frequently  sees,  but  among  them 
were  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Naroissi  from 
Messrs.  Todd  and  Co.,  florists ;  a  fine  variety  of 
Cattleya  labiata  from  Mr.  G.  Wood,  gardener  to 
J.  Buchanan, Esq.,  Oswald  House,  Edinburgh;  anew 
Potato  from  Messrs.  Davie  and  Co.,  Haddington  ; 
and  a  new  Apple  from  Mr.  Laing.  A  financial 
statement  regarding  the  Chrysanthemum  show  was 
given,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  £1,220  and  the  income  to  £1,257,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  association  being  thus 
about  £37.  The  receipts  at  the  door  were  about 
£110  in  excess  of  those  of  1902.— S. 
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Names  of  plants.— B.  T.— l,  Lacalia  gratiMims; 
2,  leaf  of  KahuB  laclnlatua. 

Names'of  ft>ult«— iVo  Name.—lt  Apple  Cox's  Oran^re 
Pippin  ;  2,  WelllDgton  ;  8  and  4.  Too  ripe. 

Dutchman's  pipe  (B.  T.  M.).— The  Datchman's  pipe 
(ArUtolochia  SIpho)  Is  so  called  because  the  flower  and  Its 
stem  remind  one  of  the  pipe.  It  is  not  safliciently  grown  ; 
its  flowers  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  attractive  in  a  way 
with  their  dull  yellow  colouring,  streaked  with  purple.  It 
is  deciduous,  quick  in  growth,  and  has  noble  leaves.  No 
climber,  except  the  vine,  has  handsomer  foliage. 

Mahdl  (H.).-The  Mahdi  Is  the  name  of  a  fruit  raised 
by  Messrs.  Veitcli  and  Sons  between  the  Blackberry  and  the 
Raspberry  known  as  Belle  de  Fontenay.  We  know  little 
about  It,  but  a  good  fruit  grower  says  :  **  The  fruits  are  very 
good,  and  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Loganberry  in 
flavour,  l>eing  sweeter  and  more  juicy."  The  raisers  describe 
it  as  prolific,  and  doubtless  it  will  soon  become  a  standard 
fruit. 


The  Olant  ThPlft  (A.  B.).-  In  a  wann  place  in  ••n 
drained  rockwork  the  Olant  Thrift  easily  mskes  SJvt 
home,  though,  as  a  naUve  of  Soaihern  Europe,  it  u  i^. 
happy  In  those  parts  of  our  Ulaods  that  have  a  «u  2 
unusually  damp  climate.  The  colour  of  the  wild  SZ^ 
much  like  Uutt  of  our  native  Sea  Pink,  bat  there  £?« 
white  variety  which  is  rather  the  better  garden  dUbl  i! 
well  deserves  a  place  in  every  good  rock  gsrden.  mi^Jl 
before  the  time  of  flowering  the  large  tofu  of  rich  JtZ 
foliage  are  handsome  objects.  It  grows  tntW  ttaa^S 
bnt  the  seed  of  the  white  cannot  be  depended  on  to  S 
true  to  colour.  It  is  not  a  satisfactory  plant  tn  hmu 
though  division  is  possible ;  bnt  It  must  be  doM  iriih  J^ 
oare,  by  a  method  of  carefnl  dissection  that  ahsll  «i£T^ 
each  crown  Ite  due  portion  of  the  thick  root,  that  Jim«t 
£".?  *i"i,'.  'A"«^*  column,  only  to  be  divided  with  a  Sn 
knife  skilfnlly  used.  "^ 

Oapdenln«r  as  a  study  (O:  ax-in  aikist  (• 
advice  as  tohow  to  set  about,  as  a  pure  amatenr,  the  mZ 
study  of  gardening,  you  open  up  a  very  wide  awl  codmI 
hensive  subject  The  greatest  gardeners  have  all  beotiSni 
who  as  boys  started  in  the  very  lowest  grades  of  hw 
washing  pote,  preparing  crocks  for  dninage,  wS 
preparing  shreds  for  tree  nailing,  and  many  QtbttrS 
elementary  occupations,  all  of  which,  menial  as  thet  lu; 
seem,  yet  It  is  abaolntely  essenUal  the  gardenerSi«S 
know,  or  otherwise  he  will  not  later  know  how  to  iiMnM 
others  or  to  Ull  whether  ri^tly  done  or  not  Yon  vhSSS 
wish  to  start  your  study  In  a  more  advanced  form  vet  if  S 
insUnce,  you  wish  to  grow  plants  in  poU  in  a  greenbooK  « 
elsewhere,  and  do  not  understand  the  Importuce  ofhwiw 
clean  poU,  of  proper  drainage,  of  suiUble  oompoita.  (tf  i2 
rationale  of  watering,  of  warmth,  of  venUiaUonroliwiM! 
tlon  by  seed  sowing,  by  cuttings,  by  layers,  or  other  iS 
how  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  your  cfforta  ta  Z^ 
culture  can  be  successful.  You  have  a  large  ganien  io  vhu 
you  would  grow  fruit?  Bo  far  north  as  you  are  tod  hm 
flrst  to  ascertain  what  kinds  of  fruit  will  do  wellliSeoS 
and  then  what  varieties  of  thoae  kinds  are  best  fw  i^ 
locality.  That  Imowledge  is  best  asoertoined  br  loo^ 
enquiry.  Some  fruiU  will  do  well  as  bush  or  itandanl  tm 
in  the  open,  others  will  do  well  only  on  brick  valli  mt 
will  need  warm  or  sunny  borders ;  some  do  best  io  mat 
open  positions ;  some  trained  flatwise  ss  esoalifn  n 
cordons,  as  the  case  mi^  be.  Bnt  before  yon  can  grov  fndt 
successfully  you  must  have  your  ground  well  pmni  \ii 
trenching  from  SO  inches  to  24  inches  deep,  and  that  Um 
trees  and  bushes  may  find  in  the  soil  needful  coniUtneati 
mix  with  it  wood  ashes,  old  morUr  or  lime  rabWL 
soot,  and  bone  dust  These  are  nmch  more  deilrS 
constituents  than  is  raw  manure,  which  should  be  mM 
only  in  the  form  of  surface-dressings.  You  wooW  bn 
to  study  the  average  dimenaions  of  trees  sod  barixi 
when  fully  grown,  and  plant  at  such  disuncea  ai  vOI 
enable  them  to  fully  develop.  If  you  embark  in  vnetabh 
culture,  as  doubtless  you  will,  the  ground  for  it  nait  be 
trenched  also,  but  in  that  case  burying  down  pleoiT  d 
animal  manure  to  make  a  foundation  and  assist  deeproouv. 
You  must  learn  the  best  methods  and  times  of  lo  vine  Kadi 
of  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  or  other  method!  c< 
increase,  such  *•  with  Seakale,  Globe  Artlcboltei.  Rhabvb, 
Ac. ;  also  best  times  for  sowing,  distances  spart  tlib- 
nlng,  weeding,  keeping  clean,  storing,  and  so  many  other 
^^^'  J^.«*®  ttoloK*  consUtuto  essentisl,  if  elemenUr;. 
work.  Still,  an  intollfgent  student  having  groDiid  eu 
acauire  all  ^to  knowledge  In  time,  especially  after  baftpf 
had  a  few  failures.  The  suggestion  that  you  voiUd  like  to 
i  wJ^."?*"',**?.  research,  as  applied  to  plant  life  tod 
hybridising,  indicates  a  turn  of  mind  of  a  more  aobilioa 
nature  than  is  found  In  the  study  of  elementary  gardenii^ 
All  }ne  same,  even  the  most  advanced  adentlflc  itady  s 
greatly  helped  when  the  student  has  thoroughlj^rupedtl» 
principles  of  culture  in  relation  to  all  descriptions  of  plia 
life.  To  point  out  all  the  mads  open  for  a  acienUfle  ttoM 
to  travel  would  be  in  these  pagea  impossible.  Yon  had  liot 
?.^i*l[l  •?™*.  **^^»  «»l^ble  for  your  puipoaes,  racb  u 
2'^?J^^^J?\  B«8<nn«"."  by  E.  T.  Cook,  pobliahed  at  tiia 
oflloe  (12a.  6d.);  -Beckett's  Book  of  Vegetable  Colian 
1!?S  ^J*?^«**' ?-,^«<^*^«^L  Aldenham  Bouse,  Elatree  (3a  «d.): 
"Wright's  Gold  Medal  Essay  on  Fruit  Culture,"  OUy  /•/« 
office,  Alderagate  Street.  B.a  (la  8d.);  "BoUny  fa 
S#°^*i!i  &3[  ^'«"*>'  Henslow,  SUnford,  LondoD  (2i. «d ); 
'•Plant  Life,"  by  Dr.  Masters,  Vinton  and  Co., 9, New Brid|t 
Street,  B.C.  (28. 6d  ).  More  advanced  books  can  be  ukn 
later  as  study,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  sdrancet  U 
you  beeome  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Horticaltnral  Sodetj 
(annual  subscription  one  guinea),  even  if  you  could  notaiteBd 
the  society  s  London  meetings  you  would  get  a  copy  of  tte 
society's  massive  Journal,  issued  about  three  timet  a  jta, 
and  which  you  would  find  to  contain  a  vaat  amonnt  of  okM 
Information.  But  you  have  flrst  to  mssUr  tbeeleneoUi^ 
gardening  and  plant  physiology,  and  by  the  time  that  ii 
complete  you  will  bettor  understand  in  what  partictlir 
direction  you  need  further  guidance  and  assistance. 


TRADE     NOTE. 

Barr'8   Bulb   Gataloouis. 

THl  bulb  catelogues  that  are  iasuM  by  Hessn.  Barran; 
Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  contain  deacriptiow  «< 
several  novelties  in  Anemones,  Begonias,  CalocborUii,Ae.. 
as  weM  as  new  seedling  Daffodils.  The  latter  oompriie  tit 
whito  trumpet  variety,  Petor  Barr,  and  many  othen  i 
various  types.  The  value  of  these  catalogues  U  enbaw^ 
by  the  cultural  notes  which  are  given,  and  the  alpUbeUcal 
sequence  of  all  items  renden  them  especially  con  reoieot /or 
reference. 

t<  '•*  I!^^^^  autmr^pOan  to  THI  OjtWIF  w;  1*1^ 
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ROSE 


A    Geeat    Meeting. 

THURSDAY  in  last  week  was  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  red-letter 
day  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  Probably  the  attend- 
ance at  both  the  annual  meeting 
and  dinner  which  followed  was  larger  than  on 
any  previous  occasion,  and  both  were  presided 
over  by  chairmen  of  exceptionable  ability  and 
tact,  the  former  by  Mr.  C.  K  Shea,  and  the 
latter  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  whose  breezy 
good  humour  and  sincerity  made  the  social 
side  of  the  gathering  of  more  than  passing 
importance. 

The  annual  report,  which  is  given  as  fully 
as  space  will  allow,  is  wholesome  reading.  It 
sets  forth  the  extreme  vitality  of  the  society, 
and  Mr.  Shea,  even  in  the  face  of  arguments 
which  in  some  societies  would  have  led  to 
acrimonious  remarks,  had  no  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  good  temper  of  the  large 
gathering  of  members. 

In  his  speech  he  mentioned  that  it  was  cause 
for  great  congratulation  that  the  roll  of 
membership  was  now  over  1,000,  and  the  less 
dependence  that  is  placed  upon  the  takings  at 
the  gate  of  the  various  exhibitions  that  may 
be  held  the  better.  We  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  chairman  that  the  foundation  to  lay  is 
one  of  solid  membership,  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  building  up  a  large  and  increasing 
income,  not  from  the  exhibition  returns  solely, 
but  from  the  subscriptions  of  the  Fellows.  No 
one  recognises  this  more  than  Mr.  Mawley,  the 
excellent  hon.  secretary,  whose  quiet,  unselfish, 
and  successful  work  is  bringing  its  just  reward. 
But  we  honestly  think  the  society  will  blunder 
seriously  if  the  provincial  shows  are  to  be 
memories  of  the  past.  These  are  now  in 
abeyance  because  they  did  not  apparently  all 
pay,  and  the  society  is  without  a  reserve  fund 
in  the  event  of  financial  accidents.  It  is 
always  a  mistake  for  societies  and  journals  to 
be  local,  and  there  is  a  danger  of  this  occurring 
when  the  head(iuarters  are  in  London.  A 
reserve  fund  is  a  necessity,  and  Mr.  Mawley's 
suggestion  that  one  should  be  established 
should  take  practical  form  in  the  near  future. 
It  is  a  matter  for  the  large  and  influential  com- 
mittee to  consider  during  the  coming  year,  in 
the  hope  of  establishing  at  least  one  provincial 
show  to  remove  an  impression  in  some  quarters 


that  the  society  is  not  sufficiently  "national** 
in  its  workings  and  influence.  It  must  be  com- 
prehensive in  its  undertakings  if  it  is  to  expand 
and  become  a  greater  power  in  the  world  of 
flowers. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  insisted  upon  this 
in  his  strong  appeal  for  fixing  the  date  of  the 
"Temple "show,  as  we  are  pleased  to  call  it, 
though  the  description  is  misleading— we  think 
of  the  big  May  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society— not  earlie}-  than  July  6.  It 
was  quite  refreshing  to  hear  the  arguments  on 
both  sides— a  good-tempered  passage  of  arms 
between  entirely  opposed  parties.  Mr.  Mawley, 
after  Mr.  Pemberton's  remarks,  at  once  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
date  be  fixed  some  time  between  July  3  and 
July  9.  Then  began  a  series  of  arguments 
from  many  speakers,  one  section  insisting  upon 
the  earlier  date  and  the  other  the  later,  urging 
that  even  July  11  or  12  would  not  be  too 
late  to  get  a  really  representative  display. 
As  our  report  shows,  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Pemberton  was  most  acceptable  to  the  meeting, 
and,  we  think,  rightly.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  for  the  small  grower  in  fixing  the  earliest 
date  for  holding  the  show  on  July  6,  and,  the 
arguments  brought  forward  were,  to  our  mind, 
sufficiently  convincing.  It  may  appear  strange 
that  a  large  body  of  Rose  growers  should  argue 
for  about  an  hour  over  this  question;  it  was  a 
battle  of  dates,  but  of  course  much  depends 
on  even  a  few  days  where  Roses  for  exhibition 
are  concerned,  and  July  6,  or  as  near  that  day 
as  it  is  possible  for  the  show  to  be  held,  will 
please,  we  hope,  those  in  both  north  and 
south. 

A  bright  feature  of  the  forthcoming  schedule 
is  the  autumn  show.  Our  readers  are  pro 
bably  aware  of  the  endeavour  of  this  journal 
to  bring  such  an  event  to  pass,  and  we  feel 
convinced  that  the  September  show  next  year 
in  the  new  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  almost  as  interesting,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  annual  tournament  in  the 
Temple  Gardens. 

The  Rose  garden  in  autumn  is  a  feast  of 
beauty.  There  are  late  blooms  from  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  wondrous  colouring 
and  firmness  of  petal  from  the  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  clustering  of  flowers  from 
the  always- welcome  Chinas.  It  should  there 
fore  prove  a  competitive  display  of  rare 
interest  with  trade  groups  of  Roses  that  are 
never  seen  except  at  miscellaneous  shows  such 
as  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and  occasionally  else 
where. 


The  meetings  were  so  enthusiastic  and 
characterised  by  so  evident  an  earnestness 
that  the  officers  of  the  society  should  feel 
quite  comfortable  about  the  future.  Only 
the  salient  points  can  be  touched  upon  here, 
and  for  details  we  refer  to  the  report.  The 
chairman  at  the  dinner  warmly  welcomed  the 
successes  of  the  British  rosarians  in  raising 
seedlings  of  proved  merit.  We  have  no  desire 
to  detract  from  the  successes  of  our  French 
friends  in  the  raising  of  new  Rose?.  All 
honour  to  the  great  Continental  rosarians  who 
have  given  to  the  world  varieties  which  are 
now  the  pride  of  our  gardens,  and  will  be 
of  those  of  generations  to  come,  but  the 
successes  of  Alex.  Dickson,  W.  Paul,  G.  Paul, 
Cooling,  and  others  reveal  the  strength  of 
our  determination  not  to  be  outclassed  in  the 
work  of  hybridisation.  The  raising  of  new 
Roses  by  our  nurserymen  has  marked  a 
distinct  era  in  the  history  of  the  Rose  in  this 
country. 

Warm  tributes  of  praise  for  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  society  were 
received  from  its  aged  president.  Dean  Hole, 
and  from  the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain,  at  one  time 
co-secretary  with  Mr.  Mawley  and  founder  of 
the  society.  The  National  Rose  Society  should 
have  a  great  year  before  it,  and  we  re-echo  the 
anxious  desire  of  Mr.  Mawley  that  the  next 
exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  will  prove  a 
success,  not  only  pictorially  and  from  the 
exhibitors*  standpoint,  but  financially  also. 

A  member  of  the  society  gets  the  full  guinea's 
worth  for  the  privilege.  The  little  books 
issued  upon  various  aspects  of  Rose  culture 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  help  to  beginners, 
and  even  to  those  that  have  advanced  some- 
what in  the  mysteries  of  the  exhibitor's  art, 
thus  the  society  is  making  firmer  still  its  claim 
to  be  what  it  really  is,  "  National  " ;  not  only 
so,  but  it  is  virih  and  managed  by  men  who, 
as  at  the  meeting  recently  held,  can  argue  even 
hotly  without  personal  differences.  When  a 
society  goes  forward  with  disinterested  motives 
as  its  propelling  power,  it  must  become  an 
organisation  of  widening  influence  and 
increasing  usefulness. 


NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

December  30. — Meeting  at  the  Hotel  Windsor 
to  discuss  proposal  to  form  National  Potato 
Society. 

January  5. — Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting,  12  p.n). 
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A  National  Potato  Society.— In  view 

of  the  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of  Potatoes 
this  season,  heavy  losses  from  disease,  and  the 
importance  of  the  crop,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
establish  a  National  Potato  Society.  A  public 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  North  Room,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  inst. ,  at  3  o'clock,  to  discuss 
the  matter  fully. 
Fpult    fiTPOWliifir    in    Pepthshlpe.— 

Disastrous  as  has  been  the  past  season  for  fruit 
culture  as  a  rule,  in  the  Blairgowrie  district  the 
growers  have  been  more  favoured  with  some  crops 
than  their  rivals  in  the  south.  A  considerable 
addition  to  the  fruit  crops  of  the  district  is  in 
contemplation  by  a  new  company  which  was 
recently  formed,  and  which  has  already  begun 
operations  on  the  lands  they  have  purchased. 
These  are  the  farms  of  Drumellie  and  Wester 
Essendy,  extending  to  about  400  acres.  Although 
other  produce  will  be  raised,  the  main  object  of 
the  Blair  Estate  Company — the  title  of  the 
company — is  fruit  growing.— S. 

MP.  Oeopgre  Nicholson,  F.L.S.— The 
129th  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  is  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Nicholson,  formerly  curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  writes  thus  : — 
<*  Dear  Mr.  Nicholson,  it  gives  me  arreat  pleasure  to 
dedicate  to  you  a  volume  (GXXTXth)  of  the 
Botanical  Mag<izine,  a  work  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  you  for  so  many  years  took  an  active  part, 
especially  in  selecting  for  illustration  in  its  pages 
suDJects  of  botanical  interest  from  amongst  the 
treasures  under  your  supervision  in  the  Royal 
Gardens.  I  would  further  wish  you  to  regard  it 
as  a  memorial  of  our  official  co-operation  in  the 
management  of  those  gardens  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years,  a  period  to  which  I  look  back  with  unalloyed 
pleasure,  and  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  hiffh  value 
of  your  special  labours  in  dendrology,  and  as  the 
author  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Gardening.'  Believe 
me,  very  sincerely  yours,  Jos.  D.  Hooker." 

RubUS  POSSefOllUS.— The  illustration  and 
account  of  the  so-called  "  Strawberry-Raspberry," 
published  in  The  Garden  last  week,  are  most 
interesting.  Mr.  Rehder  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
is  a  careful  botanist,  and  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
this  plant  is  entitled  to  respect,  as  also  is  that  of 
Dr.  Focke,  who  described  this  Rubus  as  a  new 
species  under  the  name  of  illecebrosus.  But  the 
genus  Rubus  is  notoriously  difficult,  and  botanists 
agree  to  differ  with  regard  to  what  are  species  and 
what  are  only  forms  or  varieties.  For  example, 
the  common  Blackberry  (R.  fruticosus)  presents  so 
many  forms  that  the  late  Professor  Babiogton 
separated  them  into  forty-five  distinct  species. 
Hooker  (**  Student's  Flora,"  second  edition)  recog- 
nises twenty-one  of  them  as  sub-species ;  and 
Bentham,  in  his  "British  Flora,"  recognises  only  five 
varieties.  Continental  botanists  are  equally  at 
variance  with  each  other  as  to  the  species  of  this 
genus.  I  mention  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  difficult  it  is  to  decide  the  question  asked  by 
**  A.  P.  H."  with  respect  to  the  botanical  name  of 
the  Strawberry-Raspberry.  A  comparison  of  the 
illustration  in  Tue  Garden  last  week  with  the 
figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  t.  6,670,  reveals 
some  slight  differences  between  the  two  plants,  but 
there  are  much  greater  differences  between  the 
forms  of  R.  rostefolius  in  the  Kew  herbarium.  '*  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  a  plant  so  widely  distri- 
buted, so  long  and  well  known  botanically,  rejoicing 
in  eleven  specific  names,  and  well  adapted  for 
ornamenting  a  conservatory,  should  be  seldom  met 
with  under  cultivation. "  This  statement  was  made 
by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  1887,  who  also  wrote : 
**As  a  species  R.  rossefolius  is  not  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  any  other."  I  have  known* the 
plant  over  twenty  years  at  Kew,  where  it  is 
ffrown  in  a  warm  house,  and  where  it  has  always 
been  killed  by  cold  in  winter  when  tried  out  of 
doors.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  it  is  an  undoubted 
native  of  the  Himalaya,  the  Malay  PeninsuU,  Java, 
China,  and  Japan,  and  that  it  is  naturalised  and 
cultivated  in  the  tropics  and  warm,  temperate 
regions.  It  is  does  not  occur  anywhere  in  temperate 
climates,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  too 
tender  to  stand  the  climate  of  this  country.  If, 
therefore,  the  plant  called  Strawberry-Raspberry 


is  so  harder  as  to  be  ''very  valuable  for  covert 
planting  "  in  this  country,  it  is  an  exceptionally 
hardy  form  of  R.  rostefolius.  The  name  Strawberry- 
Raspberry  is  an  absurd  one ;  a  much  better  name 
is  that  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  West  Indies, 
viz..  Red-berry.— W.  Watson,  Kew. 

I  forbear  to  use  the  all  too  common  title  given  to 
this  dwarf  member  of  the  Rubus  family,  because 
my  object  in  writing  is  to  protest  against  its  use  at 
all.  To  describe  it  or  to  term  it  Strawberry- 
Raspberry  when  it  has  not  the  slightest  connexion 
with  these  two  favourite  fruits  is  grossly  misleading. 
I  was  exceedingly  sorry  to  note  that  in  his 
admirable  description  of  the  shrub  your  corre- 
spondent, "A.  P.  H.,"  still  used  the  common  and 
misleading  title.  Cannot  editors  of  gardening 
papers  be  induced  to  suppress  a  term  that,  because 
it  is  even  innocently  used,  does  lead  many  who 
know  DO  better  to  think  the  plant  is  really  a 
product  of  the  two  fruits  named  ?  Whilst  it  makes 
excellent  undergrowth  or  cover,  its  fruits,  though 
pretty,  are  so  entirely  worthless  that  it  is  not 
worth  referrincr  to  in  any  way  as  an  edible 
fruit.  **  A.  P.  H."  thinks  when  put  into  commerce 
in  America  the  false  name  attached  help«<  to 
deceive  purchasers.  Certainly  the  English  Press 
cannot  wish  to  be  associated  with  that  deception. 
—A.  D. 

Chlldpen'8  bulb-STPOWlnsr  compe- 
tition In  Dundee.— Notwithstanding  some 
criticism  recently  directed  against  the  children's 
bulb-growing  competition  in  Dundee,  the  annual 
distribution  of  bulbs  to  the  children  has  a^ain 
taken  place,  and  the  demand  experienced  for  them 
shows  that  there  is  little  or  no  falling  off  in  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  No  fewer  than  1,800 
children  have  received  bulbs  and  plants,  a  number 
about  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  and  showing  a 
gratifying  appreciation  of  the  offer  made  by  the 
promoters.  The  difficulty  of  the  supply  of  soil  is 
surmounted  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  leaf- 
soil,  the  supply  required  being  no  less  than  ten 
tons,  which  is  obtained  on  application  to  Mr. 
Montgomery,  the  caretaker  of  the  Dudhope  Park, 
Dundee.  Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  move- 
ment have  observed  with  pleasure  the  number  of 
children  who  found  their  way  to  Dudhope  Park 
with  pots  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  in  which  to 
procure  the  soil  for  their  bulbs,  many  of  them 
coming  from  the  worst  slums  of  the  town.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell  how  the  flowers  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  many  of  the  people,  but,  at  all  events,  they 
must  have  a  powerful  influence  for  goo<l  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  The  movement  originated 
with  the  Dundee  School  Board  some  years  ago, 
its  inception  being  due  to  Mrs.  Carlaw  Martin. 

Hoptlcultupe  at  Edlnbuperh  Cattle 

Show* — At  the  Scottish  National  Fat  Stock 
Show,  held  in  Edinburgh  last  week,  there  was  a 
remarkably  fine  collection  of  roots,  far  superior 
to  what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
character  of  the  season.  It  was  voted  a  notable 
feature  of  the  show  that  every  prize  in  the  open 
competition  for  purple- top  and  sulphate  Swedes 
was  carried  off  by  roots  grown  from  the  "  Spring- 
wood"  seed  of  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso. 
Cabbages  were  a  really  excellent  show,  while  Pota- 
toes, though  not  numerous,  were  of  good  quality. 
The  root  and  seed  merchants  displays  their  goo<ls 
along  the  north  side  of  the  Market,  and  the  artistic 
manner  in  which  their  stands  were  arranged  was 
the  subject  of  congratulatory  remark.  Among  the 
more  prominent  exhibitors  were  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Mather,  Kelso  ;  Messrs.  Gartons,  Limited,  War- 
rington ;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading ; 
Messrs.  E  Iward  Webb  and  Sons,  Stourbridge ; 
Mr.  William  Watt,  Cupar  and  Perth  ;  Messrs. 
Joseph  Thorley,  Limited,  London  ;  and  Messrs. 
John  Armstrong  and  Co.,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh. 

Ruellla  macpantha.— As  far  back  as 
November  25,  1899,  The  Garden  said  of  Ruellia 
macrantha  '*  this  is  to  a  great  extent  a  neglected 
plant,"  and  the  words  seem  as  true  to-day  as  they 
were  then.  Within  a  couple  of  days,  however,  I 
saw  the  plant  recently  in  full  bloom,  both  in  the 
public  gardens  of  Camphill  (Queen's  Park).  Glas- 
srow,  and  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
Yet  there  are  few  gardens  where  it  is  to  be  met 
'with,  though   flowers    of   its  class  to  bloom    in 


November  are  precious  indeed  for  those  who  hiv« 
sufficient  glass  accommodation.  Althoogh  then 
were  many  good  plants  in  bloom  in  the  adminUj 
kept  houses  at  Camphill,  few  were  more  ttrikiog 
than  the  Ruellia.  It  requires  warm  greenhonie  or 
stove  cultivation  to  do  it  justice,  and  the  nu>i^% 
operandi  of  propagation  is  to  strike  the  cattingBiQ 
a  slight  bottom -heat.  When  struck  they  may  then 
be  grown  on  in  the  stove  with  plenty  of  air  tod 
light.  The  young  plants  should  be  frequently 
pinched  to  cause  them  to  become  of  a  braoching 
habit.  The  flowers,  which  are  a  bright  rosy  parpk, 
are  like  those  of  Incarvillea  Olgae  in  general  appev- 
anoe,  and  are  produced  in  bunches  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Ruellia  macrantha,  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Aeanthaceae.  comes  from  Brazil, 
and  was  introduced  in  1883.— S.  A. 

National  Gapdeneps*  AssoclatioiL 

A  well-attended  meeting  of  head  gardeners  was 
held  in  the  room  of  the  Horticultural  Ciab  (by 
kind  permission)  on  Tuesday  last,  to  consider  pro- 
posals to  form  an  association  as  aboTS.  Mr.  Owen 
Thomas,  V.M.H.,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
A.  Dean  acted  as  secretary.  Mr.  W.  H.  Diiren 
of  Bel  voir  Castle  Gardens,  gave  the  meetiog 
full  details  as  to  his  reasons  for  proposing  the 
formation  of  an  association,  specially  desiring  to 
elevate  the  gardener's  status  socially,  and  that  of 
young  gardeners  both  intellectually  and  profession- 
ally. His  very  interesting  speech  was  followed  by 
others  of  exceeding  interest  and  value  from  Mr. 
Mclndoe,  Mr.  G.  Norman,  Mr.  C.  J.  Fielder, 
Mr.  J.  Willard,  Mr.  W.  Howe,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr. 
Jaques,  the  chairman,  and  others.  All  emphasised 
the  existing  evil  of  overcrowding  in  the  profession, 
the  need  for  some  severer  tests  than  now  exist  for 
young  gardeners,  and  the  avoidance  of  anything 
similar  to  trade  unionism.  Ultimately  a  small 
committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  scheme  and 
submit  the  same  to  an  adjourned  meeting  to  be 
held  in  February  next. 

National  Dahlia  Society.— The  annual 

general  meetine  of  this  society  was  held  on  Taesday 
last  in  the  Hotel  Windsor.  The  report  and 
financial  statement  were  considered  to  be  vert 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  balance  in  band  of 
£17  9s.  5d.  It  was  resolved  that  the  sodetj 
consist  of  Fellows  paying  £1  Is.,  Associates  pajing 
10a.  6d. ,  and  Members  paying  5a.  The  resolotion 
was  proposed,  as  the  report  says,  beoaase  of  the 
<<  growing  tendency  of  members  to  avail  themaelvai 
of  the  minimum  subscription  qualifying  member- 
ship." Mr.  Mawley,  who  presided,  said  that 
although  they  were  unable  to  make  terms  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  their  exhibition  io 
the  new  Horticultural  Hall,  they  were  still  the 
best  of  friends.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
had  formerly  been  very  good  to  them.  Althoogh  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  for  nineteen  years  had 
given  them  £50  to  hold  the  Dahlia  show' there,  for 
next  yesr  they  have  offered  but  £20.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  "  Official  Catalogue  and  Caltore 
Guide"  (a  copy  of  which  is  presented  to  each 
member)  as  doing  much  good,  and  Mr.  Tulloch  and 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson  were  congratulated  upon  ito 
compilation.  There  were  three  vacaocies  on  the 
committee,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Messrt. 
Henshaw,  G.  Humphries,  and  F.  W.  Fellowes. 
Messrs.  F.  G.  Oliver,  S.  G.  Hninphries,  and 
C.  Oamond  were  elected  in  their  places.  All  the 
other  officers  were  re-elected,  and  the  services  of 
Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch,  the  hon.  secretary,  came  in 
for  much  praise. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebblng,  F.R.S., 
has  been  elected  zoological  secretary  and  a  member 
of  the  council  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  saccessioo 
to  Professor  G.  B.  Howes,  F.R.S.,  who  has  had  to 
retire  on  account  of  ill-health. 

International  Hoptloultupal  Exhi- 
bition at  Turin.— This  will  be  opened  ofl 
May  10, 1904,  and  will  be  closed  on  May  25.  From 
this  date  till  the  end  of  the  month  the  plants  and 
other  exhibits  will  be  sold  by  auction.  Seven! 
intending  exhibitors,  particularly  those  abroad, 
having  expressed  a  wish  to  begin  planting  aft«r 
February  or  March,  we  hope  by  then  that  the 
enclosure  will  be  ready,  and,  if  the  Piedmoot 
climate  permits,  there  will  be  nothing  to  preveot 
their  wishes  being  carried  out. 
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Parks  of  New  York.— Th©  city  of  New 

York  has  over  eighty  parks,  ranging  in  size  from 
1  acre  to  over  1,700  acres.  The  larsest  is  Pelham 
Bay  Park,  near  City  Island,  with  1,756  acres. 
The  others  are  Van  Cortlandt  Park,  with  1,132 
acres ;  Central  Park,  843  acres ;  Bronx  Park, 
660  acres  ;  and  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  516  acres, 
besides  other  smaller  parks  and  breathing  spots, 
making  a  total  of  nearly  7,000  acres. 

Pea^  Bssex  RIvaL— This  variety  was 
ndsed  by  that  noted  amatear  horticulturist  Mr.  G 
Hobday  of  Romford,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost 
cultivators  of  high -class  vegetables.  He  kindly 
sent  me  a  small  packet  to  grow  last  spring,  and  it 
certainly  proved  to  be  all  that  he  claimed  for  it. 
It  grew  to  a  heisht  of  5  feet,  has  a  splendid  consti- 
tution, is  of  handsome  appearance,  and  the  quality 
is  excellent.  It  is  a  splendid  exhibition  variety, 
the  pods  being  large  and  well  filled,  many  con- 
taining ten  or  eleven  Peas.  It  is  a  mid-season 
variety,  and  suitable  for  August.  I  have  not  heard 
if  it  18  to  be  put  on  the  market  this  year,  but 
should  this  be  the  case  I  would  advise  all  who  are 
on  the  look  out  for  novelties  to  make  a  note  of 
it  and  obtain  it,  as  I  feel  sure  it  cannot  fail  to 
please.  It  should  be  sown  thinly,  being  a  very 
robust  nower. 

W^ell-arpanfired  vefiretable  ex- 
hibits.— V^etables,  when  tastefully  set  up, 
form  such  a  pleasing  feature  at  our  leading  exhi- 
bitions that  every  inducement  should  be  offered  to 
exhibitors  generally  to  improve  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  present  method  of  staging.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  we  all  have  much  to  learn  in  this  respect, 
and  to  accomplish  this  object  I  should  much  like 
to  see  prizes  offered  at  our  horticultural  shows  for 
ooUeotions  of  a  stated  number  of  dishes  and 
specimens  of  each,  the  leading  features  to  be 
quality  and  effective  arrangement.  I  have  always 
considered  that  the  encouragement  given  to  vege- 
tables at  most  of  our  exhibitions  is  far  too  meagre, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  good  vegetables 
form  one  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  life, 
and  I  venture  to  say  when  substantial  prizes  are 
offered,  and  our  leading  exhibitors  enter  into 
friendly  rivalry,  high-class  vegetables  well  arranged 
form  one  of  the  most  important  items  at  any  show. 
Many  are  under  the  impression  that  the  expenses 
connected  with  exhibiting  vegetables  are  very 
small,  but  I  can  assure  my  readers  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  unless  substantial  prizes  are  offered  even 
with  the  most  successful  there  is  little  nett  gain. 
Frequently-the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
first  and  second  prizes  is  too  much.  In  some 
instances  I  have  known  only  a  few  points  dividing 
the  leading  collection,  and  the  prize-mone^  being 
only  just  one- half —for  instance,  first  prize  £10, 
second  prize  £5.  The  division  of  prizes  should 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  be  more  fairly  equalised, 
as  the  societies  or  donors  of  special  prizes  are 
always  protected  by  the  judges  having  the  power 
to  withhold,  making  awanis  when  the  exhibits  are 
not  worthy  of  them.— E.  Beckstt. 

The  Califopnla  Ppivet  as  a  hedfire 

fdant.— Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  plant  was 
iUed  to  the  ground  last  winter  in  some  parts  of 
New  England,  the  subject  has  recently  been 
discussed  in  a  bulletin  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Park  Superintendents.  The  following 
comments  are  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Pettigrew  of  Boston : 
**  In  this  district  California  Privet  is  either 
killed  or  pretty  well  cut  to  the  ground.  It 
is  probable  that  the  early  and  severe  cold  in 
December  of  last  year  was  too  severe  for  the  not 
thoroughly  ripened  wood,  or  it  may  be  that  Nature, 
feeling  outraged  at  the  misuse  of  the  plant,  swept 
it  away  with  the  besom  of  destruction.  In  any 
event,  a  lesson  has  been  ruthlessly  taught,  and  it 
will  be  well  if  we  profit  by  it.  Why  such  a  stiff, 
unnatural-looking  plant  should  be  selected  for 
hedges  it  would  be  hurd  to  say,  seeing  that  plenty 
of  better  material  is  available,  even  among  the 
privets.  L.  Ibota  and  vulgaris  are  handsomer  and 
hardier,  and  would  make  a  hedge  of  softer  outline 
than  L.  ovalifolinm.  Then  we  have  the  Thorns, 
Crataegus  Crus-galli,  C.  mollis,  C.  tomentosa,  and 
C.  coccinea,  which  make  good  hedge  plants.  What 
is  prettier  than  Japan  Barberry  (Berberis  Thun- 
bergii)  for  low  hedges  7    Or  Berberis  vulgaris  for 


taller  work?  The  Buckthorn  (Rhamnus  cathar- 
ticus)andRhamnusFranguIa  make  excellent  hedges, 
as  do  Beeches  and  Hornbeams.  California  Privet  is 
fast  growing  and  easy  of  propagation,  and  it  is 
possible  these  qualities  alone  have  been  the  reasons 
tor  its  being  pushed  by  nurserymen  for  hedge  pur- 
poses. Let  us  hope  that  its  day  is  over,  and  that  the 
orthodox  hedge  of  California  Privet  will  not  in 


future  occupy  the  front  of  the  stage,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past. 

Relnwapdtla    te tpafiry n  a.  —  Several 

groups  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  at  the  present 
time  (the  5th  inst. )  are  made  up  largely  of  this 
plant.  The  species  is  an  old  favourite  in  gardens, 
out  is  often  grown  in  too  hot  and  dry  an  atmos- 
phere, by  which  means  it  is  exposed  to  bad  attacks 
of  red  spider,  which  injure  and  disfigure  the 
foliage,  causing  it  to  drop  before  the  lowering 
time.  The  plants  at  Kew  are  in  5-inch  and  6-inch 
pots,  and  are  well  branched,  many  having  forty  or 
more  flowers  open  at  once.  In  the  same  house 
there  is  a  group  of  R.  trigyna,  a  species  which  is 
often  confused  with  the  aM>ve.  Seen  side  by  side 
various  differences  may  be  noted,  including  the 
colour  of  the  flowem,  that  of  the  latter  being  of  a 
much  deeper  ^-ellow  than  the  former.  Both  are 
Indian  plants,  and  have  long  been  in  cultivation, 
-W.  D. 

CoopeP^S  Blaok  Orape.— Is  it  absolutely 
certain  that  this  very  handsome  Grape  is  identical 
with  Gros  Maroc?  Mr.  Cole  of  Swallowfield  Park 
showed  bunches  as  Cooper's  Black  in  admirable 
condition  the  other  day  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  no 
one  seemed  certain  as  to  whether  the  variety  was 
identical  with  Gros  Maroc  or  not.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  from  Mr.  Cole  whether  he  has 
grown  both  under  name,  as  only  by  such  test  can 
the  matter  be  settled.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
whilst  that  Vine  authority,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  was 
content  to  say  in  his  book  on  '*Vine  Culture": 
**  Cooper's  Black  greatly  resembles  Gros  Maroc  if 
it  be  not  identical  with  that  variety  "--a  very 
indefinite  statement — the  Shrewsbury  show  execu- 
tive say  that  it  is,  and  will  not  allow  both  to  be 
shown  in  the  same  collection.  Cannot  the  matter 
be  satisfactorily  cleared  up?  Some  growers  I 
believe  have  called  the  oval-shaped  berried  form 
Gros  Maroc  and  the  round  one  Cooper's  Black. 
The  berries  on  Mr.  Cole's  bunches  were  quite 
round,  and  the  bunches  rather  more  tapering  than 
those  of  Gros  Maroc  usually  are. — A.  D. 

Peap   ft>uit8   out  of  season.  — The 

following  note  occurs  in  a  Grerman  gardening 
journal :  '*  From  a  pyramid  Pear  tree  of  the 
variety  General  Todtleben  I  gathered  early  in 
November  a  belated  crop  of  fruit,  which  had 
resulted  from  a  second  bloom  of  May  and  June, 
the  first  one  in  April  having  been  entirely 
killed  by  frost.  The  fruits  produced  from  this 
second  bloom  were  only  half  the  normal  size, 
and  the  flesh,  too,  was  not  of  the  usual  reddish 
yellow  colour,  but  was  greenish  white.  It  had, 
however,  a  most  agreeable  flavour,  not  usual  to 
the  variety.  It  reminded  me  more  of  the  taste 
of  some  fine  Butter  Pear.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  to  me,  however,  was  the  entire  absence 
of  pips  and  core,  not  even  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
formation  of  a  core  being  present  in  any  of  the  fruits 
I  had  examined  for  the  purpose.  Has  anyone  else 
observed  this  phenomenon  before?" — E.  H., 
Planegg, 

Is  the  Capsicum  a  beppied  plant? 

The  reply  to  Mr.  R.  Dean's  querv  is,  to  my  mind, 
*'  Undoubtedly,"  and  it  is  a  puzzle  to  me  on  what 
grounds  his  opinion  to  that  effect  could  as  a  matter 
of  definition  have  been  overruled  by  other  judp^es. 
The  definiton  of  a  berry  in  my  dictionary  (Ogilvie's) 
is  '*a  succulent  or  pulpy  fruit  containing  naked 
seed,"  which,  though  defective  in  so  far  as  it  would 
exclude  such  fruits  as  Strawberries,  whose  seeds  are 
exserted,  certainly  covers  Capsicums,  and  since 
one  member  of  the  eame  family,  Solanum 
capsicastrum,  was  admitted  as  a  berried  plant,  the 
merely  different  shape  of  a  precisely  similarly 
constituted  fruit  on  another  species  should  not 
logically  disqualify  it.  If  shape  alone  did  so  it 
would  disqualify  the  Strawberry  as  a  berry,  for 
many  Capsicums  are  similarly  shaped.  This 
consideration,  however,  is  perhaps  a  little  beside 


the  mark,  since  in  the  case  in  question,  ornamental 
plants,  and  not  fruits  per  se  were  concerned  ;  but 
this  only  aggravates  the  matter  from  the  logical 
point  of  view,  since  the  larger  Capsicums  with 
their  rich  colouring  are  very  ornamental  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  he  conceded  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  The  berry  of  the 
admitted  Solanum  capsicastrum  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  small  Tomato,  but  it  is  clear  that, 
however  logical  the  deduction  might  be,  that  true 
Tomatoes  should  therefore  be  admitted  as  berried 
plants,  it  simply  would  not  work,  and  hence  we 
see  that  the  far  greater  size  of  the  Capuicum  fruits 
might  well  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  minds 
of  Mr.  Dean's  opponents  instead  of  the  general 
definition  of  a  berry.  In  short,  the  idea  of  a  berry 
implies  a  limitation  in  size,  and  it  is  obviously  on 
this  point  that  the  "doctors"  differed.— C.  T.  D. 

Dundee  Hoptloultupal  Associa- 
tion.— The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  in  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  on 
the  30lh  ult.,  Mr.  D.  Storrie  presiding  over  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  The  lecturer  for  the 
evening,  Mr.  M.  Anderson,  gave  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  '*The  Rural  Life  ol 
Scotland  in  the  Olden  Times."  Mr.  Anderson 
compared,  largely  to  the  advantage  of  the  present, 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  olden  times 
with  those  of  the  present  day.  He  traced  in  a 
most  interesting  way  the  rise  of  horticulture  in 
Scotland,  attributing  much  of  its  progress  to  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  loom  in  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  industry  enabling  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  to  cultivate  their  gardens.  A 
number  of  limelight  views  illustrated  the  lecture, 
which  was  one  of  the  best  given  in  connexion  with 
the  association.  The  vote  of  thanks  was  enthu- 
siastically given. 

The  Home  Gapdenlnsr  Association, 

Cleveland,— The  magnificent  results  achieved 
by  the  public  school  children  of  Cleveland,  0.,  in 
their  recent  **  flower  shows,"  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Home  Gardening  Association,  are  worthy  of 
permanent  record  and  emulation.  The  good  work 
carried  on  among  the  children  by  this  Cleveland 
association  has  been  referred  to  in  these  columns 
on  other  occasions,  and  it  is  decidedly  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  promises  heretofore  held  out  are 
being  justified  even  to  a  greater  desree  than  might 
have  been  anticipated.  iLast  year  the  total  number 
of  school  flower  shows  did  not  exceed  eight,  while 
this  year  twenty-four  schools  entered  the  competi- 
tion for  prizes,  being  one- third  of  the  number  of 
grade  schools  of  the  city,  and,  besides,  upwards  of 
thirty  schools  held  flower  shows  without  entering 
the  contest.  Comparing  the  shows  of  this  year 
with  those  of  last,  there  was  a  decided  advance  in 
taste,  both  in  selection  and  arrangement,  and 
there  was  an  evident  appreciation  of  the  object  of 
the  association  to  encourage  a  love  of  flowers  and 
natural  beauty  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  Not 
only  was  there  a  sincere  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
the  schools  and  teachers  in  the  shows,  but  public 
interest  is  being  thoroughly  aroused,  and  large 
numbers  of  visitors  were  present  to  enjoy  the 
floral  displays  and  to  give  encouragement  by  their 
attendance.  It  may  l^  safely  asserted  that  a  vast 
amount  of  permanent  good  has  been  implanted  in 
the  lives  and  characters  of  these  coming  citizens, 
which  is  already  reacting  in  their  homes,  as  it  will 
continue  to  react  in  all  the  phases  of  their  careers 
hereafter. — Park  and  Cemetery,  Chicago. 

The  autumn  bloom  of  Auploula, 
Polyanthus,  and    Pplmpose.— I  have 

scarcely  ever  before  observed  the  Polyanthus  and 
Primrose  to  flower  with  such  prodigality  as  during 
the  present  autumn.  It  has  even  beisn  noticed  that 
the  common  yellow  Primrose  of  the  fields,  which 
does  not  usually  bloom  to  any  extent  in  autumn, 
has  flowered  profusely.  It  is  a  "  primulaceous  " 
habit  with  the  Auricula,  Polyanthup,  and  Primrose 
to  bloom  in  the  autumn,  but  not  nearly  to  the 
extent  I  have  noticed  this  season.  I  attribute  the 
unusual  degree  of  autumn  bloom  to  the  fact  that  the 
plants  have  had  no  resting  time  during  1903,  such 
as  they  experience  during  the  hot,  drying  days  of 
July  and  August.  They  grewall  the  summer  through, 
forming  a  dense  leafase  and  storing  up  force  which 
has  largely  expended  itself  upon  autumn  bloom, 
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and  pat  in  peril  the  prospeot  of  a  good  head  of 
bloom  in  spring.  The  double  varieties  of  the 
Primrose  and  such  abnormal  forms  as  Jack-in-the- 
Green  and  those  allied  to  it  have  bloomed  also. 
In  order  to  check  this  flood  of  autumn  bloom,  and 
with  an  eye  to  a  possible  yield  of  seed  in  early 
summer,  1  have  lifted  and  replanted  a  large 
number  of  my  choicest  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses, 
and  the  process  has  resulted  in  a  sensible  check  on 
this  unwonted  floriferousness.  Really,  it  is  a 
eenuine  cause  for  regret  to  witness  bo  much  floral 
beauty  wrecked  by  autumn  rains  and  frosts,  and 
splashed  with  particles  of  mud.  Some  yellow 
Auriculas,  and  especially  Gdltic  King,  which  I 
have  in  the  open  ground,  have  flowered  much 
more  freely  than  the  strons'^r  plants  of  alpine 
varieties.  But  in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots  under 
class  few  of  my  show  and  alpine  varieties  have 
bloomed  this  autumn.  One  would  much  rather 
they  did  not  do  so,  but  reserve  their  force  for  the 
spring  months,  when  the  character  of  the  bloom  is 
much  more  reliable. — R.  Dean. 

BPOU£rhty  Feppy   Hoptloultupal 

ASSOOlatlon,— The  sixth  lecture  of  the 
season's  course  was  given  in  the  Grove  Academy, 
Broughty  Ferry,  on  the  2Qd  inst.,  Mr.  Ohristison 
occupying  the  chair.  The  lecturer  of  the  evening 
was  Mr.  T.  T.  Watson,  Oraigend,  Perth,  his 
subject  being  **  Plant  Breeding :  How  New 
Varieties  are  Got."  This  important  subject  was 
handled  in  an  instructive  manner  by  Mr.  Watson, 
and  the  discussion  which  followed  was  of  much 
educational  value.  Mr.  Watson  was  heartily 
thanked  for  his  lecture. 
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ROSES    OVER    OLD    TREES. 

1SEND  yoa  a  photograph  of  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re  Hose  against  ab  old  tree  in  my 
orchard.  You  will  note  the  little  nesting 
box  for  the  tits,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  watch  their  movements.  Mme.  Alfred 
Carri^re  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Roses 
for  planting  against  trees ;  its  large,  dead- 
white  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  they 
appear  at  intervals  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  also  almost  evergreen,  and  the 
foliage  has  a  bright  cheery  look.  J. 


EXHIBITION     ROSE     ANALYSIS, 

1896—1903. 

Once  more  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  the  hon.  secretary 
of  the  National  Rose  Society,  gives  the  Rose 
world  the  benefit  of  his  researches  and  the 
result  of  his  compilation  of  facts  in  connexion 
with  that  most  important  and  interesting  of 
all  questions  that  the  would-be  grower  and 
exhibitor  of  the  Rose  has  to  ask  himself, 
namely.  What  to  grow  to  produce  the  best 
results  i  And  I  am  sure  all  Rose  lovers  are 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mawley. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  methods  that  Mr. 
Mawley  employs  to  obtain  this  result,  and  who 
now  )»eru8e  the  analysis  for  the  first  time,  to 
briefly  explain  them : — 

"Since  1886  the  name  of  every  Rose  in  all 
the  prize  stands  at  the  metropolitan  exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  has  been  taken 
down  and  the  result  afterwards  tabulated. 
The  average  number  of  blooms  thus  dealt  with 
annually  nas  been  about  1,800.  In  the  com- 
plete table  for  the  whole  eighteen  years  can  be 
found  the  number  of  times  any  variety  was 
staged  at  all  or  any  of  those  eighteen  exhibi- 
tions." The  present  table  deals  with  the  last 
eight  years  only,  as  that  number  of  years  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  most  trustworthy  results  ; 
it  is   brought   up  to  date  by  the  following 


method:  With  regard 
to  the  sorts  of  more 
recent  introduction, 
such  as  Bessie 
Brown,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  <&c.,  the 
longest  trustworthy 
averages  have  been 
given  them  instead ; 
and  the  still  newer 
kinds,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  so 
recently  in  commerce 
as  to  prevent  their 
being  m  the  bands 
of  tne  majority  of 
exhibitors,  Mr. 
Mawley  this  year  has 
gone  to  the  trouble 
of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  the  best 
known  exhibitors  of 
new  Roses  amongst 
the  nurserymen  and 
amateurs  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of 
fourteen  new  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  and 
three  new  Teas,  the 
majority  of  which 
will  not  be  found 
in  the  analysis  proper 
—see  special  audit 
of  the  newer  Roses— 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
later  article. 

The  andysis  has 
appeared  annually  in 
the  columns  of  your 
esteemed  contem- 
porary the  Journal 
of  Horticulture^  and 
the  extracts  I  have 
made  are  from  its 
issue  of  October  29 
last. 

It  is  perhaps  worth 
while  to  repeat  that 
these  figures  are 
obtained  from  prize 
stands  only,  and 
to  point  out  that  they  are  the  result  of  the 
highest  culture  and  the  greatest  care  that 
the  Rose  can  have  bestowed  upon  it  The  fact 
that  we  find,  that  difficult  Rose  to  manage, 
Comtessede  Nadaillac  among  the  first  six  Teas 
emphasises  this  point,  and  illustrates  further 
the  fact,  which  is  true  of  all  statistics,  be  they 
rosal,  fiscal,  or  ought  else,  namely,  that  they 
must  be  read  with  discretion  and  care,  with 
due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  are  so  read  that  their 
use  is  to  be  recommended,  their  importance 
real,  and  they  only  then  become  vital. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  E.  Mawley  for  his 
courteous  permission  to  make  the  following 
extracts  from  the  article  above  referred  to:  — 

"The  Rose  season  of  1903,  like  that  of  the 
previous  year,  proved  an  extremely  backward 
one,  and  as  the  date  of  the  National  Show  was 
again  unusually  early  the  later  flowering  Roses 
were  consequently  placed  in  both  years  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  those 
which  come  into  bloom  earlier  in  the  summer. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  our  present  purpose, 
the  number  of  earl^  and  late  seasons  were 
almost  equally  divided  in  the  eight  years 
covered  by  this  analysis. 

*' it  will  be  noticed  that  Bessie  Brown  still 
maintains  the  lead  it  secured  last  year  over 
Mrs.  John  Laing— which  variety  had  previously 
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held  the  premier  position  in  the  table  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  for 
ten  consecutive  years.  This  is,  I  think,  to  be 
regretted,  for  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  not  only* 
grand  exhibition  Rose,  but  also  an  eqoaily 
dependable  variety  for  ordinary  garden  cultiw 
tion.  Bessie  Brown,  on  the  other  lumd, 
although  unsurpassed  for  exhibition  pnrDOMs, 
is  so  excessively  modest  that  she  is  umost 
invariablv  to  be  seen  with  her  head  ben^ 
instead  of  holding  it  erect,  as  any  well-conducted 
"  garden  "  Rose  should  do.  The  positions  of  the 
leading  four  varieties  remain  as  m  the  previoos 
analysis.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
Marauise  Litta  and  Gustave  Piganeau,  both  of 
whicn  have  risen  two  places,  there  are  no 
changes  worth  mentioning  in  the  first  twdre 
sorts. 

"Of  the  established  kinds.  Marquise Littahu 
never  before  in  the  last  eiffht  years  beenij 
frequently  shown  as  it  was  this  year,  and  in  the 
same  period  La  France,  Mme.  Gabriel  Loiiet, 
White  Lady,  and  Prince  Arthur  only  ooce 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Captain  Ha  jr  ward,  Eari  of  Dufferin,andEtiCTDe 
Levet  have  in  no  previous  year  been  so  uwu- 
ferently  represented,  while  the  records  for  Hff 
Majesty,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colonih,«» 
Dupuy  Jamain  are  almost  equally  poor.  Tm 
above  results   were,   no    doubt,   priocipw/ 
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brought  about  by  the  backward  season  favonrittg 
the  early  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  late 
flowering  kinds.  Judging  by  the  last  two 
exhibitions  of  the  society  the  best  Roses  for 
an  exhibitor  to  grow  in  a  backward  district  for 
the  early  shows  would  be  the  following  :— 
Caroline  Testout,  Marquise  Litta,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  KaLserin  Augusta  Victoria,  La  France, 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  White  Lady,  Helen 
Keller,  and  Prince  Arinur. 

"  The  gradual  decline  of  the  crimson  H.P.s 
in  our  exhibition  stands  in  recent  years  is  much 
to  be  deplored,  as  most  of  them  are  not  only 
splendid  examples  in  themselves,  but  dso  serve 
to  brighten  up  and  enhance  the  beauty  of  their 
less  norid  neighbours.  We  have  only  to 
compare  the  anaJ^rsis  issued  five  years  ago  with 
the  present  one  in  order  to  see  how  marked 
this  decline  has  been,  even  during  that  short 
period.  In  fact,  only  Captain  Hayward. 
Horace  Vemet,  Prince  Arthur,  General 
Jacqueniinot,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  and  Xavier 
Olibo  now  occupy  as  good  positions  as  they  did 
in  1898,  whereas  Ulnch  Brunner  has  lost  two 
places,  A.  K.  Williams  seven  places,  Marie 
^umann  eight  places,  Alfred  Colomb  eight 
places,  Charles  Lefebvre  ten  places,  Earl  of 
Dofferin  eleven  places,  Dupuy  Jamain  four 
{Jaces,  £tienne  Levet  twelve  places,  Fisher 
Holmes  twelve  places,  Duke  of  Wellington 
eight  places,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list. 

^'  At  exhibitions  there  may  be  some  reason 
for  this  revolt  against  the  H.P.S,  but  it  becomes 
altogether  unmeaning  when  applied  to  our 
gardens.  They  may  not  be.  as  a  rule,  such  good 
bedding  Roses  as  the  Hybrid  Teas,  but  they 
are  altogether  indispensable  for  other  purposes. 
For  instance,  in  my  own  garden  I  should  have 
bad  no  Roses  worth  looking  at  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  wet  autumn  but 
for  these  grand  crimson  and  dark  crimson 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Then,  again,  bow  few 
Hvbrid  Teas  can  compare  in  fragrance  with 
Ulrich  Brunner,  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie 
Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Earl  of  Duiferin,  General  Jacqueminot,  Dr. 
Andry,  R  Y.  Teas,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  or 
Maurice  Bernardin  ? 

"The  Adyancb  of  the  Hybrid  Teas. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  the 
Hybrid  Teas  has  been  equally  pronounced 
during  the  same  five  years.  For  example,  in 
the  1898  analysis  there  were  only  nine  Hybrid 
Teas  on  the  list,  now  there  are  exactly  double 
that  number,  besides  which  the  foUowing 
varieties  with  places  in  this  year's  analysis: 
— Bessie  Brown,  Mildred  Grant  Killarney, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Souvenir  au  President 
Camot,  Mme.  Cadeau-Ramey,  Exquisite,  Papa 
Lambert,  Gladys  Harkness,  Mamie,  and  Robert 
Scott,  are  not  to  be  found  at  all  in  the  list  for 
18d8.  There  are  many  charming  pink,  rose, 
and  creamy  white  varieties  among  these  new 
H.T.'s,  but,  alas  !  no  crimson,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Exquisite,  which  only  finds  a 
place  at  No.  60. 

"  No  fewer  than  eleven  new  Roses— varieties 
sent  out  during  the  last  five  years — will  be 
found  in  the  table.  The  only  1898  variety  is 
Killarney  (No.  30),  which  occupies  about  the 
same  position  as  in  the  previous  analysis. 
Would  that  we  had  many  more  such  Roses— 
Boses  which  are  good  lor  exhibition,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  even  more  indispensable  in  the 
garden.  Five  new  sorts  are  placed  to  the 
credit  of  1899.  Bessie  Brown,  which,  as  before 
stated,  for  the  second  time  in  succession  heads 
the  list  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas. 

**  Next  comes  Ulster  (No.  22),  which  has  risen 
three  places.  Then  lower  down  we  reach  the 
hacdiome  Exquisite  (No.  60),  which  msJces  its 


appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the  table.  Then 
Mrs.  Cocker,  also  at  No.  60,  which  has  fallen 
fourteen  places,  and,  lastly.  Papa  Lambert 
(No.  65),  which  has  not  improved  upon  its  last 
year's  position.  Of  the  varieties  distributed 
m  1900,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  although  new  to 
the  analysis,  takes  up  a  position  at  No.  17. 
This  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  performance  for 
any  new  Rose,  and  only  shows  what  a  general 
favourite  with  exhibitors  this  beautiful  pure 
white  H.P.  has  already  become.  Years  ago  we 
had  to  be  content  with  Mme.  Lacharme,  which 
came  out  as  a  white  H.P.  in  1873,  and  since 
then  we  have  welcomed  in  turn  Mabel  Morrison 
(1878),  Violette  Bouyer  (1881),  Merveille  de 
L^on  (1882),  White  Baroness  (1888),  Margaret 
Dickson  (1891),  and  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry (1893),  but  none  nearly  as  warmly  as  we 
now  welcome  this  sterling  acquisition — Frau 
Karl  Druschki. 

"In  the  first  place  it  is  pure  white,  which 
none  of  its  predecessors  can  lay  claim  to  be, 
added  to  which  it  has  a  good,  vigorous  habit, 
and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  freest  flowering. 


if  not  the  most  continuous  flowerinff,  of  all  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  raiser  of  this  remark- 
able Rose— and  all  honour  be  to  him— is  Peter 
Lambert  of  Trier,  in  Germany.  Gladys  Hark- 
ness, the  other  variety  of  the  same  year,  will 
be  found  at  No.  66.  The  remaining  new  kinds 
are  Mildred  Grant,  Mamie,  and  Robert  Scott, 
which  were  sent  out  the  year  before  last.  Mil- 
dred Grant,  ivory-white  in  colour,  is  one  of 
the  largest  exhibition  Roses,  if  not  the  lar{;est, 
in  cultivatioa  Its  popularity  with  exhibitors 
is  already  assured.  It  nas  performed  the  same 
feat  as  Frau  Karl  Druschki  in  rising  at  once 
to  No.  17  on  the  list.  At  present  it  has  sh6wn 
itself  but  a  moderate  grower. 

"Mamie  and  Robert  Scott,  on  their  first 
appearance,  take  up  places  at  the  end  of  the 
list.  Of  the  above  new  varieties  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  and  Papa  Lambert  came  to  us  from 
Germany,  while  the  remaining  nine  are  of 
British  origin,  no  fewer  than  seven  of  them 
having  been  sent  out  by  one  firm  alone- 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  of  Newtownards, 
in  Ireland." 
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Name.  5 » 

SI 


Bessie  Brown,  H.T. 1809 

Kn.  John  Lalng 1887 

CaroHne  TMtoat,  H.T. 1890 

Ulrich  Brunner    1881 

Marqnise  LltU,  H.T 1893 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  H.T 1895 

Mrt.  R.  O.  Sharman  Crawford    ....  1894 


Raiser's 


Introducer's 
Name, 


Coloxtr. 


A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Creamy  white 

Bennett Bosyplnk 

Pemet-Dacher   Light  salmon-pinic 

Leyet Cherry-red 

Pemet-Dacher    Carmine-rose,  bright  centre 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Bright  rosy  pink 
Clear  rosy  pink 


Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  H.T.  . .    1891    Lambert  and  Reiter    Cream,  shaded  lemon 
.il.T.  —    - 


La  France,  il.T 1867 

A.  K.  Williams 1877 

Gtistave  Piganeaa  1889 

Her  Majesty 1885 

Mme.  Gftbrlel  Loixet 1877 

Captain  Hayward    1898 

Sazanne  M.  Sudocanachi 1883 

Horace  Vernet 1866 

Fran  Karl  Dmschki   1900 

Mildred  Grant,  H.T 1901 

White  Lady,  H.T 1890 

Helen  Keller 1896 

Marie  Baamann  1863 

UUtar 1809 

Prince  Arthur  1875 

Alfred  Colomb   1865 

Margaret  Dickson   1881 

Dupuy  Jamain 1868 

Francois  Michelon 1871 

Charles  Lefebvre 1P61 

Marchioness  of  Londonderry 1893 

Kilhimey,  H.T 1898 

Barl  of  Duiferin   1887 

Marchioness  of  Downshire 1884 

Lady  Marr  FitzwiUlam,  H.T 1882 

Duke  of  Wellington    1864 

Etienne  Levet  1871 

General  Jacqueminot 1853 

Countess  of  Caledon,  H.T.  1897 

Fisher  Holmes 1865 

Marchioness  of  Dufferin  1891 

VictorHugo 1884 

Comta  de  Baimbaud  1868 


Guillot  Silvery  rose,  shaded  lilac 

Schwarta Bright  carmine-red 

Pemet-Dacher   Shaded  carmine 

Bennett Pale  rose 

Llabaad Light  silvery  pink 

Bennett Scarlet  crimson 

L^vdqne    Glowing  rose 

Guillot  Scarlet-crimson,  dark  shaded 

Lambert   Pure  white 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Ivory-white,  shaded  pink 

W.  Paul  and  Son   . .  Creamy  white 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Bosy  cerise 

Baamann Soft  carmine-red 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Salmon-pink 

B.  R.  Cant   Bright  crimson 

Lacharme .  Bright  carmine-red 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Ivorv-whita 

Jamain Bright  cerise 

Levet Deep  rose,  reverse  silvery 

Lacharme Purplish  crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Ivory-whita 

„  „  Pale  pink,  shaded  white 

„  „  Dark  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

„  ,  Light  pink,  shaded  rose 

Bennett Rosy  flesh 

Granger Bright  shaded  crimson 

Levet Carmine-rose 

Rouasel Bright  scarlet-crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Carmine-rose 

E.  Verdier    Shaded  crimson-scarlet 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Pink 

Schwarta Dasxllnff  crimson,  shaded 

Roland  Clear  crimson 


Duke  of  Edinburgh    1868    Paul  and  Son    Scarlet-crimson 


Tom  Wood 1886 

Dr.  Andry 1864 

Xavier  Olibo 1864 

KY.Teas 1874 

Beauty  of  Waltham  1862 

Louis  Van  Houtta 1869 

Heinrich  Schultheis  1882 

Duke  of  Teck    1880 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps    1860 

Mme.  Eugene  Verdier  1878 

Souvenir  du  President  Caroot,  H.T.  1805 

Marie  Verdier 1877 

Mme.  Cadeau-Ramey,  H.T 1896 

Duchess  of  Bedford   1879 

Jeannle  Dickson 1890 

Rev.  A.  Cheales  1896 

Camille  Bernardin 1865 

Exquisita,H.T 1899 

Mrs.  Cocker  1899 

Baroness  Rothschild 1867 

LaHavre    1871 

Duchesse  de  Morny 1868 

Papa  Lambert,  H.T 1399 

Gladys  Harkness,  H.T 1900 

Mamie,  H.T. 1901 

Robert  Scott,  H.T 1901 


A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Brownish  red 

E.  Verdier    Brlsht  crimson 

Lacharme Dark  velvety  crimson 

E.  Verdier   Bright  red 

W.  Paul  and  Son  ..  Rosy  crimson 

Lacharme Deep  crimson,  shaded  maroon 

Bennett Pinkish  rose 

Paul  and  Son Light  crimson-scarlet 

E.  Verdier   Shaded  crimson 

Silvery  rose 

Peraet-Ducher   ....  Flesh,  shaded  white 

E.  Verdier    Pure  rose 

Pernet-Ducher    Rosy  flesh,  yellow  base 

Postans Light  scarlet-crimson 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Soft  silvery  rose 

Paul  and  Son  Pure  lake,  silvery  white  reverse 

Gautreau Light  crimson 

W.  Paul  and- Son    ..  Crimson 

Cocker  Pale  pink 

Peraet  Light  pink 

Eude  Vermilion-red 

E.  Verdier    Silvery  rose 

Lambert   Pinkish  rose 

A.  Dickson  and  Sons  Deep  salmon-pink,  silvery  reverse 

„  „  Rose-carmine,  yellow  base 

„  „  Clear  rosy  pink 


varietiesi  whose  positions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the  1908  show  only. 
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I  have  given  Mr.  Mawley's  comments  on  the 
analysis  in  full ;  they  make  very  interesting 
reading. 

Mr.  Mawley  dei)lore8  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual.  I  think  it  is 
really  more  apparent  than  real.  We  all  grow 
the  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  we  cannot  do 
without  them,  but  an  amateur  to-day,  if  he 
wants  a  good  twelve,  gets  a  greater  contrast  by 
employing,  say,  eight  Hybrid  Teas  and  four 
Hy  orid  Perpetuals  than  in  the  old  days,  when 
he  had  practically  only  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
to  fall  back  on.  I  see  the  result  of  the  analysis 
would  give  a  proportion  of  seven  to  five  in 
favour  of  the  Hyorid  Tea.  But  this  is  quite 
reversed  in  the  case  of  the  twenty-four,  when 
we  find  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  would  have 
it  by  fifteen  to  nine,  from  which  I  draw  the 
inference  that  a  good  Hybrid  Tea  is  better  for 
show  purposes  than  a  good  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
and  undoubtedly  where  it  ^ains  is  in  furm. 
After  all,  it  is  not,  I  take  it,  a  question  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea,  the  line  of 
distinction  is  so  very  fine  that  it  is  difficult  often 
to  say  where  the  one  begins  and  the  other  ends  ; 
it  is  really  a  question  of  colour,  and  that  is 
where  the  light- coloured  Hybrid  Tea  scores.  It 
forms  a  desirable  contrast,  not  only  to  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Horace  Vernet,  but  also  to  its  own 
Caroline  Testout,  so  that  your  row  of  four 
might  easily  be  made  up  of  one  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  three  Hybrid  Teas,  with  a  result 
more  eifective  than  if  you  had  three  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  one  HyDrid  Tea,  which  was,  I 
take  it.  the  old  proportion.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  really  anything  more  in  it  than  that. 

Mr.  Mawley's  welcome  to  Frau  Karl 
Druschki  will  add  still  further  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  grand  Rose.  One  notes  his  remark 
as  to  its  continuous  flowering  habit.  It  is 
possible  if  the  red  or  crimson  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals had  come  along  with  similar 
characteristics  we  should  never  have  heard 
anything  about  the  "revolt  against  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals." 

I  hope  to  deal  with  the  analysis  of  the  Teas 
and  the  special  audit  of  the  newer  Roses  next 
week.  Herbebt  E.  Molyneux. 

Brantwood,  Balham, 


THE    LILIES. 

(Continued  from  page  355,) 

L.  CALLOSUM  (Siebold  et  Zucc.).— -A  slender 
growing,  small  -  flowered  species  from  the 
mountains  of  Japan  and  Mandschuria,  closely 
allied  to  the  dainty  Siberian  L.  tenuifolium. 
Bulbs  globose,  larger  than  a  Walnut,  scales 
white,  much  contracted  near  the  middle, 
pointed.  Stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  very 
slender,  green,  sparsely  rooting  from  their 
bases.  Leaves  slender,  very  narrow,  much 
scattered,  ascending,  2  inches  long.  Flowers, 
six  to  eight,  in  a  loose  spike,  borne  on  slender, 
sub-erect,  or  nodding  foot-stalks  6  inches  long. 
Shape  tuDular  in  the  lower  half,  fully  reflexing 
from  the  middle,  the  petals  lance-shaped, 
brilliant  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  entirely  free 
from  spots.  Anthers  protruding  considerably 
and  slightly  spreading.  A  pair  of  thickened, 
club-shaped,  persistent  bracts  with  brush-like, 
hairy  tips  are  arranged  below  each  flower- 
stalk.  A  dainty,  brightly  coloured  Lily,  whose 
duration  under  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  three 
years.  Not  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
in  June. 

Culture  and  Uses.  —  This  little  plant 
grows  well  in  any  light  soil,  but  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  well  more  than  two 
successive  seasons^  for  the  bulbs  are  naturally 
short  lived.    It  dislikes  strong  sunshine,  and 


its  vegetative  powers  are  very  sli^ht^  and 
unless  the  situation  is  well  chosen  it  is  not 
likely  to  thrive.  It  is  best  grown  in  pans 
under  cool  house  treatment,  and  seedlings, 
which  are  easily  raised  and  grow  quickly,  are 
more  satisfactory  than  imported  bulbis,  for 
these  travel  badly,  and  generally  reach  this 
country  in  a  very  poor  state. 

L.  camiolicvm  (BeruL),  the  Camiolian  or 
nodding  Red  Lily.— A  graceful  Turncap  Lily 
from  Carniolia,  Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.  Bulbs 
egg-shaped,  straw  yellow,  composed  of  narrowly 
lance-shaped  scales  in  considerable  number, 
roots  stout,  deeply  descending.  Stems  3  feet 
high,  green,  very  sparsely  rooting  from  their 
bases.  Leaves  scattered,  narrowly  lance- 
shaped,  ascending,  rough  on  the  margins  and 
mid-ribs,  3  inches  to  4  inches  long.  Flowers 
drooping,  one  to  three,  in  a  lax  umbel,  the  long 
foot-stalks  and  upper  portion  of  the  stems  bend- 
ing; the  colour  is  red,  the  petals  broadly  lance- 
shaped,  much  recurved  from  the  base,  forming 
perfect  rings,  minutely  dotted  black  in  the  lower 
balf,  2i  inches  across  when  fully  reflexed. 
Anthers  saff'ron-tinted.  Styles  red.  Closely  allied 
to  L.  chalcedonicum  and  L.  pyrenaicum. 
Commonin  cultivation.  Flowers  in  June — July. 
Var.  unicolor  is  the  rare  unspotted  form.  Cul- 
ture and  uses  as  for  chalcedonicum,  which  see. 

L.  carolinianum  (Michaux  not  Catesby), 
the  Carolina  Swamp  Lily.— Closely  allied  to 
L.  superbum.  but  distinct  from  it  in  its  smaller 
size  &nd  bulb  formation.  Bulbs  laxly  ovoid, 
not  rhizomatous,  white,  5  inches  to  6  inches  in 
circumference.  Scales  sickle  -  shaped,  with 
straggling  tips.  Roots  very  numerous  and 
stout,  as  in  columbianum.  Stems  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  hollow,  green,  producing  no  roots 
from  their  bases.  Leaves  stout,  deep  green, 
broadly  lance-shaped,  widest  near  the  tips,  in 
four  to  five  whorls  of  six  to  eight  each,  a  few 
scattered  above  and  below.  Flowers,  three  to 
five,  nodding,  borne  on  long,  bending  foot- 
stalks 3  inches  to  6  inches  long,  orange-red, 
shading  to  yellow  internally,  or  dotted  maroon 
low  down.  The  reflexing  tips  reddish  crimson. 
Fragrant.  Not  common  in  cultivation.  Flowers 
in  August.  Midway  between  L.  columbianum 
and  L.  superbum.  Inhabits  marshy  land  of 
the  South-Eastern  United  States  of  America, 
principally  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Culture 
and  uses  as  for  L.  canadense,  which  see. 

Z.  Catethad  (Walt),  Catesby's  Orange  Erect- 
flowered  Lily.— A  neat  habited  species,  closely 
allied  to  L.  pniladelphicum.  Proves  exceeding]  v 
difficult  to  grow.  Bulbs  narrowly  cone-shaped, 
composed  of  six  to  eight  bluntly  lance-shaped 
whitish  scales,  which  have  borne  leaves  in  the 

Erevious  years.  Stems  2  feet  high,  slender, 
ollow,  green,  basal  roots  scarcely  any.  Leaves 
grassy,  very  narrow  throughout,  scattered 
above,  aggregated  and  longest  below,  broadest 
and  whorled  below  their  florescence,  ascending, 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long.  Flowers  three 
to  five,  orange-red,  cup-shaped,  3  inches 
across,  the  tips  alone  reflexing ;  the  petals 
narrow,  of  thin  substance,  spotted  purple 
internally,  anthers  red  Rare  m  cultivation. 
Flowers  in  July.  Inhabits  warm  swampy 
districts  of  South  Carolina.  The  bulbs  are 
verv  difficult  to  import,  and  their  duration 
under  cultivation  rarely  exceeds  one  year. 

Culture  and  Uses. — This  Lily  requires  a 
warm  and  wet  soil,  such  as  a  fully  exposed  bog 

Sarden  containing  peat,  and  we  have  seen  it 
oing  well  at  the  water's  edge.  It  is  too 
tender  for  cultivation  in  the  North  and  the 
Midlands,  and  it  absolutely  refuses  to  grow  in 
soils  of  limestone  formation.  Bulbs  are 
difficult  to  import  in  a  sound  condition,  hence 
colonies  must  be  started  by  means  of  seeds, 
which  germinate  and  grow  readily  if  freshly 


imported.     The  seedlings  generally  die  ifter 
flowering  well  once. 

L,  Catanice  (Vis.).— See  L.  Martagon,  m 
Catanii. 

L.  chalcedonicum  (L.),  the  Scarlet  Turn-Ox*: 
Lily.— A  well  known  and  very  bwiutifal  lily, 
thnving  well  in  most  districts.  Long  known 
to  cultivation.  Bulbs  conical,  6  iDches  to 
10  inches  in  circumference,  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  straw  yellow  lance-shaped  Bcaia, 
producing  stout  deeply-descending  rooU. 
Stems  slender,  3  feet  to  6  feet  high,  nnrple 
tinted,  slightly  downy  when  voung,  and  pro- 
ducing a  few  roots  from  their  bases  under  good 
cultivation.  Leaves  many,  5  inches  to  6  indies 
long  below,  gradually  becoming  narrower  and 
shorter  toward  the  tip  of  the  stems,  lance- 
shaped,  ascending  and  clasping  above,  ronghon 
the  under  surface.  Flowers  three  to  ei£ht, 
arranged  in  an  umbel  on  short  foot-atalk^ 
nodding,  much  recurved,  3  inches  across  wben 
fully  reflexed,  the  petals  often  rolling  them- 
selves into  two  folds,  fiery  scarlet  throughout, 
unspotted,  or  with  a  few  dots  deep  in  the  tnU. 
Substance  verv  stout,  the  surfaces  glistenb^ 
Anthers  scarlet,  spreading,  styles  strav- 
coloiired.  Flowers  in  July— August  Com- 
mon in  cultivation.  Habitat  Greece  and  tbe 
Ionian  Islands. 

Var,  Heldreichi,—A  form  from  the  i 
mountains,    differs    in    its     paler 
colouring,  thicker  petals,  and  more  i 
flowers.    The  petals  are  often  si)ar6ely^ 
below.    Grown  side  by  side  with  L « 
donicum  for  three  or  four  years  its  dii 
characters  disappear,  and  it  must  bee 
merely  as  a  wide  geographical  form  ( 
L.  chalcedonicum  with  L.  camiolicam. 
common  in  cultivation.      Flowers  in 
August.  G.  B.  Ma 

^To  be  continued,) 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLAr 


OSTROWSKIA  MAGNIFICA.; 

THIS  handsome  plant,  which  mAy  \ 
be  included  amongst  the  finest  I 
perennials  grown,  is  one  of  thbt 
botanical  disooveries  in  Gentnl  / 
Albert,    son    of    the   late  Dr. 
director     of     the     Imperial    1 
Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg.     It  was  fnoiid  L 
Khanat  of  Dharwar  in   Kastem  Bokhfti«,| 
elevation  of  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  sod  ] 
in    honour   of    the  Russian    botanist 
Botauically  closelv  allied  to  the  genus  * 
it  is  distinguisheci  by  its  whorled  leaves  i 
numerous  divisions  of  the  calyx  and  oorollai  I 
the  cells  of  the  ovary. 

The  illustration  on  page  381  was  Uken  ai 
1900,  of  a  plant  growing  at  Kew  on  a  i ' 
border.     It  consisted  of  seven  strong  stea 
to  5  feet  high,  each  bearing  several  dIoom I 
5  inches  across.    Like  a  huge  PlatycodoD  iD| 
aspect,  the  flowers  are  of  great  beauty,  b«ni 
delicate  purple  with  darker  veins.     The 
however,    varies   slightly   in  different  AM 
The  leaves  are  in  distinct  whorls  of  four  < 
exoept  the  lower  ones,  which  are  opponti 
being  4  inches  to   6  inches  long  and 
proportion. 

Seeds  germinate  readily  in  a  cold  frm^  I 
takes  a  few  years  for  the  long,  Garrot-like  T 
get  to  flowering  size.  These  roots  attain  ct 
able  dimensions  in  well-grown  specimeoi,  I 
times  3  feet  in  length.  Exceedingly  britdeir| 
require  great  care  in  transplanting,  tbej 
touch  beine  often  suflicient  to  break 
A  deep,  sandv  loam  is  essential  to  the  i 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  but  it  does  not  i 
equally  well  in  all  localities,  sometimes  fi^ 
altogether.  In  the  more  favoured  districts,  wkrt 
it  obtains  the  Deoesaary  oonditioDs,  the  ftflM 
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which  are  pale  green  dotted  with  red-hrown  spots, 
Bometimes  reach  to  a  height  of  6  feet  to  7  leet, 
bearing  numeroot  flowers.  After  srowth  is  com- 
pleted and  the  stems  have  died  down  the  roots 
•hoald  be  protected  from  excessive  moisture 
daring  the  late  autamn.  W.  Ibvino. 

ERIGERON  SPECIOSUS,  VAR  GRANDI- 

FLORUS. 
This  fine  form  of  Erigeron  or  Stenactis  speciosns 
does  not  appear  to  be  widely  known,  but  when  its 
merita  are  recognised  I  think  one  may  safely 
prediot  that  it  will  become  a  general  favonrite. 
The  older  variety  of  Erigeron  speciosus,  namely, 
•aperbos,  has  long  been  aidmired  in  many  collec- 
tlona,  hot  this  hBB  a  faalt  which  considerably 
detracts  from  its  value  as  a  border  plant.  The 
flowers  are  lante,  and  several  being  produced  on  a 
•tern  it  is  a  difficult  matter  when  one  grows  large 
plants  or  a  mass  of  this  variety  to  stake  it  so 
that  a  natural  and  pleasing  appearance  is  obtained 
owing  to  the  stems  being  too  weak  to  support 
the  flower-heads.  The  result  is  that  many  droop 
and  become  broken,  especially  in  wet  weather, 
but  fortunately  the  variety  grandiflorus  is  not 
affected  in  this  way.     The  stems  are  much  stiffer, 


and  are  held  perfectly  erect  with  a  very  light 
stake,  and  though  I  have  not  noticed  that  the 
individual  flowers  are  any  larger,  they  are  much 
deeper  in  colour,  in  fact,  almost  violet,  and  of 
far  better  form.  Another  great  advantage  is 
that  it  flowers  continuously  from  spring  till  late  in 
autumn,  and  the  superiority  of  the  newer  form 
over  superbus  is  very  noticeable  in  a  summer  like 
the  past. 
Elatree.  A.  E.  Thatchkb. 


GALANTHUS  "SPECIES  FROM 
ALBANIA." 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  various  Snowdrops,  few  in  number  though 
they  are,  which  bloom  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
Thus  I  am  compelled  with  this  one  to  preserve  the 
name  under  which  it  came  to  me  from  Van 
Tuberflcen  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  ofiTered  as 
"Galanthus  species  from  Albania,  probably  octo- 
brensis."  It  is  more  robust  than  what  I  have 
previously  had  as  G.  octobrensis,  but,  like  that 
one,  it  does  not  bloom  so  early  as  it  did  at  first,  and 
ha*,  of  late,  generally  bloomed  far  into  November. 
This  year  absence  from  home  prevented  me  from 
seeing  it  open,  but  on  my  return  at  the  end  of  the 


HTREDWICK.     (FUwtrs  white.    Natural  tize.) 


flrst  week  of  December  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been 
open  for  a  week  or  two.  It  is  a  better  Snowdrop 
than  some  of  these  autumnal  forms  of  G.  nivalis, 
and  looks  pleasing  at  the  base  ox  the  rockwork 
with  its  pure  white  blossoms,  harmonising  with 
the  green  of  the  mossy  Sa.Tif rages,  the  Aubrietias, 
and  with  its  own  dark  green  leaves,  having  a 
glaucous  line  down  the  centre  which  marks  the 
ffreater  number  of  the  Snowdrops  which  flower 
before  the  New  Year  begins.  It  increases  very 
slowly,  so  that  it  is  hardly  likely  to  become  a 
plant  for  any  but  the  few  who  welcome  the 
Galanthus  at  any  time,  and  particularly  in  the 
shortest  days. 
Car8tthom,  S.  Abnott. 


THE    FLOWER   GARDEN. 

THE    BEST    CACTUS    DAHLIAS   FOR 
EXHIBITION. 

VARIETIES  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  like 
Chrysanthemums,  are  now  increasing 
in  number,  and  naturally  the  number 
of  sorts  raised  as  seedlingH  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  vary  in  excellence 
to  some  extent,  according  to  soil  and 
other  matters.  Looking,  then,  at  the  question  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  plain  to  anyone  that  in 
giving  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  one  can  only 
name  them  according  to  their  merits  in  a  particular 
locality,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  at  any 
rate  all  the  verv  finest  are  included  in  the  following 
liet,  and  if  a  few  sorts  are  omitted  it  is  only  such 
as  would  have  come  in  at  the  bottom.  I  have  placed 
the  varieties  in  practically  alphabetical  order. 

AjcLX, — A  large  flower,  almost  too  much  so,  for 
exhibition,  and  now  widely  grown. 

Britannia, — Still  often  exhibited  ;  colour  soft 
salmon  pink. 

Clara  O,  Stredtoich. — Clear  bright  salmon,  large, 
and  of  perfect  form,  of  dwarf  sturdy  habit  and 
wiry  stem. 

Columbia, — A  lovely  flower,  but  on  a  pendant 
stem,  very  telling  when  wired  for  exhibition ;  its 
colour  is  scarlet,  tipped  pure  white ;  very  striking. 

^m.— Purest  white,  almost  too  small  for  exhibi- 
tion, but  pretty  when  good. 

F.  H,  Uhapman, — A  shy  bloomer,  but  fine  as  a 
single  specimen  ;  blooms  large,  and  petals  very 
narrow  and  incurved. 

ff,  «/.  Jones,  —Delicate  primrose,  slightly  shaded 
rosy  pink  at  the  tips,  the  shading  being  most 
noticeable  in  hot  weatner ;  strong,  upright  gruwer, 
and  very  free  flowering,  producing  flowers  of  good 
form.     One  of  the  best. 

II,  F,  Bobertion. — Pure  deep  yellow  petals, 
exceedingly  narrow  from  tip  to  base  ;  stem  not  very 
strong  but  of  good  length. 

/arzMe. —Large  flower  of  very  fine  form  and 
distinct  colour,  yellowish  ground,  edced  and  shaded 
salmon ;  for  exhibition  one  of  the  best,  but  stem 
pendant. 

J,  H.  Jackson,  — Huge  flower,  but  heavy  ;  indis- 
pensable fur  its  colour. 

J,  W,  Wilkinson, — Very  well  known  ;  one  of  the 
flnest  when  in  form. 

J,  Weir  Fife, — Deep  purplish  maroon,  large 
flower. 

Lord  Roherti*. — Creamy  white  ;  faults  and  other- 
wise now  well  known. 

Mrs,  J,  J,  Crowe.— Yellow,  but  otherwise  similar 
to  the  flower  jast  named. 

Mrs,  ifauVey.— Also  yellow,  very  large,  and  finest 
form ;  petals  evenlv  incurved  and  exceedingly 
numerous ;  habit  of  the  best,  and  stem  strong. 
One  of  the  finest. 

Mabel  Needs,— ScBrlet,  tinged  with  magenta ; 
good  incurving  form  and  petal. 

Mr,  Seagrave, — A  flower  little  known  but  good  ; 
colour  rosy  purple,  and  petals  very  narrow  and  of 
fair  length. 

Mrs,  WinManlty, — Yellow  at  base,  but  scarlet 
for  the  most  part ;  perfect  dwarf  habit  and  fine 
flower  on  strong,  sti£f  stem.  Quite  one  of  the 
finest. 

P,  W,  TtUloch,^lArgp  flower,  incurved  form, 
colour  salmon-red,  tinged  with  purple ;  distinct 
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Phineas.^A  tremendoua  flower,  somewhat  after 

the  type  of  Mrs.  Mawley,  bat  rather  heavier  and 

deep  crimson  in  colour  ;  plant  very  robust. 

Pr%nce98. — Pretty  form  and  distinct  colour,  being 

a  rosy  violet;  plants  of  best  habit,  and  flowers 

deep. 
Richard  Dean.— Red  tipped  white  flower,  large 

and  incurving  in  form,  and  carried  on  a  very  long 

wiry  stem. 
i?ay»i07idParifc«.— Deep  crimson,  very  larce,  deep 

flowers,    and    produced    freely;    strong,    healthy 

grower,  but  stems  not  over  strong. 

W,   F,  ^o/rftn^.— Beautiful    colour,    yellow    m 

centre,  gradually  shading  to  bright  salmon  on 
older  florets  ;  peUls  abruptly  incurved  at  the  tips ; 
robust  grower. 

A  few  additional  sorts  of  great  merit,   but  yet 
for  one  or  more  reasons  supplanted 
by  those  already  named  are 

Unde  Tom.  —An  old  friend,  almost 
black  in  colour. 
Mrs.  Garter  Page —O^mBOU, 
i?»nyd<wc.— Delicate    grower,  but 
pretty  colour. 

Minnie     West,  —  Yellow,    tipped 
white,  large  flower. 

jFYorcJice.— Yellowish  orange,  free 
flowering  and  of  wiry  growth. 

I    have  not    included   two  other 

sections    as    yet  hardly  prominent 

enough   to    claim   to    be  very   dis- 
tinct ;  these  are  the  Pompon  Cactus 

and  the  fancy  Cactus.     Of  the  first 

group    Coronation    and    Peace    are 

excellent.      Coronation     is      scarlet 

and  of  perfect  form,  tiny,  narrow- 

petalled  flowers  on  stiff  stems,  carried 

in  abundance,  and  keens  a  good  centre 

even  when  not  disbuaded.     Peace  is 

not  so  good  in  this  respect,  but  still 

a  good  start  in  white. 
The  other  section,  the  fancy,  is 

represented  so    far    in   Alpha    and 

Vesuvi  us.  The  first  is  white,  speckled 

and  striped  crimson,  rather  heavy  in 

form,  but  a  profuse  flowering  variety, 

whilst  Vesuvius  is  a  yellow  ground, 

striped  crimson,  and  of  much  better 

and  incurved  Cactus  form.     Besides 

the  above  two  I  noticed  several  new 

sorts  of  both  sections  in  the  novelties 

of  this  year  at  the  various  shows, 

notably  at  the  London  Dahlia  Union, 

Earl's  Court. 
In  naming  a   few  of    the    finest 

Dahlias  I  have  not  though  it  advis- 
able to  include  any  new  sorts  seen 

only  as  cut  flowers  for  the  first  time 

this  autumn,  but    some    very    fine 

varieties  are  no  doubt  amongst  them, 

and  a  very  strikins  feature  was  the 

advent  of  some  of  the  more  delicate 

tints  in  pinks,  &c.,  so  long  looked 

for  but  till  now  unobtainable.     Par- 
ticularly amongst  those  I  took  notes 

of  were  Rainbow,  Amabel,  and  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Wilkinson.     A  fine  new  white 

was    to    the   fore  in    Florence   M. 

Stredwick,    wbilsb   in    salmon   and 

yellowish  shades  fine  flowers  were 

Gilbert,  light  orange ;   Mrs.  H.  L. 

Brousson,  salmon  ;   George  Gordon, 

yellow,  shading  to  orange;  Lady 
Colin  Campbell,  shaded  yellow. 
Shades  of  crimson  and  red  were  best  in 
Premier,  deep  red  ;  Oliver  Twist,  crimson ;  and 
Conrad,  terra-cotta.  Other  colours  in  notable 
flowers  being  Violetta,  colour  as  name ;  Lauretta, 
yellow,  shading  to  reddish  pink  ;  and  in  the  new 
fancy  Cactus,  Comet,  pink  ground  and  crimson 
stripe ;  Sirius,  brilliant  yellow  and  scarlet ;  and 
Hereward,  white  and  crimson.      H.  Stredwick. 


Nevertheless  we  have  been  influenced  by  them  ; 
they  have  done  much  to  make  or  mar  our  pleasure 
in  It.  The  walks  of  a  garden  are,  in  fact,  as 
indispensable  as  the  flowers  themselves,  and  they 
have  even  more  to  do  with  comfort. 

Who  can  deny  the  irritating  effect  that  some 
paths  have  on  us  ?  They  may  be  too  gritty,  too 
soft,  too  shabby,  too  narrow,  too  many  or  too  few. 
They  can  also  be  too  new,  but  this  is  a  fault  that 
time  will  mend.  Without  going  quite  as  far  as  a 
poet  who  wrote  in  this  very  magazine  that  the 
garden  walk  is  "  the  only  path  that  leads  to  jov,'* 
we  must  confess  it  is  of  sreat  importance,  and  it 
behoves  us  to  look  well  after  it,  and  make  it  as 
much  a  "  Primrose  path  "  as  possible. 

In  the  South  of  Eneland  and  Home  Counties  we 
are  so  used  to  gravel  for  making  paths  that  we 


loads  being  brought  in,  and  we  begin  our  troobki 
all  over  again. 

I  have  seen  crushed  shells  laid  over  grsTsl  with 
pleasant  effect.  As  a  child,  when  taken  out  for 
walks  along  London  garden  paths  thus  treated, 
what  a  joy  and  wonder  were  the  shells !  Some- 
times there  would  be  whole  ones.  How  did  Uiey 
set  there  ?  The  kind  of  gravel  path  that  ii  too 
high  in  the  middle  is  terribly  annoyioff.  One 
must  be  an  acrobat  to  walk  upon  it  steadily.  It 
is,  of  course,  made  so  in  order  that  water  may  ran 
off  it  quickly,  but  this  plan  is  not  necessary  if  the 
path  is  well  drained  unaemeath,  or  in  the  dampest 
garden  one  can  put  gratings  leading  to  the  ooder 
drains. 

If  we  happen  to  be  in  quarry  countries  we  may 
make  our  garden  path  of  stone.  Stone  may  be 
used  in  many  different  ways,  aome 
of  which  are  far  more  delightful  than 
others.  There  is  a  kind  of  minced 
marble,  very  white  and  cold-lookiDg, 
of  which  I  have  seen  paths  made  in 
the  North  of  England.  They  are 
neat,  but  they  are  tombetony.  Mncfa 
pleasanter  to  both  eye  and  foot  are 
the  walks  that  are  made  of  sUnm 
slabs  laid  either  neatly  or  informally, 
just  room  enough  between  them  for 
little  scented  tufts  to  grow  bap- 
hazard.  These  paths  seem  almoit 
to  attract  and  draw  down  warmth 
and  sunshine,  and  so  do  bncki  and 
tiles.  F.  A  B. 

{To  be  continued.) 


CLIMBERS  OVER  GAR- 
DEN   GATB« 

The  accompanyipg  illustratioo 
needs  no  description ;  it  teUs  its 
own  tale.  The  Vines  and  other 
plants,  gracefully  toning  down  the 
bard  look  of  stonework,  are  in  just 
the  right  proportion,  so  to  say, 
and  snow  now  beautiful  an  effect 
may  be  gained  when  too  much 
growth  is  not  allowed.  The  illus- 
tration was  prepared  to  teach  this 
lesson. 


AN  ARTISTS  NOTE- 
BOOK. 


A 


GARDEN  PATHS. 
On  first  acquaintance  with  other  people's  gardens 
we  do  not  consciously  observe  the  paths.      We 
never  go  home  exclaiming  **  So-and-so  has  such  a 
delightful  garden,  the  paths  are  this  and  that" 


GARDEN   GATE  AT  TTNINOHAMB,   HADDTNGTONSHIBE. 
(The  residence  qf  the  Earl  of  Haddington.) 

almost  forget  how  many  other  materials  can  be 
found.  Gravel  no  doubt  has  much  to  recommend 
it.  It  is  convenient,  generally  comfortable,  and 
fairly  lasting,  but  the  gravel  path  is  almost  as  bad 
as  a  planet,  in  beine  at  its  habitable  best  for  such  a 
short  time  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence. 
When  new,  it  is  often  so  crude  and  glaring,  some- 
times so  soft  and  puddley.  We  roll  and  harden  it, 
and  then  the  weeds  begin  to  grow.  I  cannot 
imagine  why  all  plants  and  seeds  are  so  fond  of 
gravel.  I  believe  they  like  it  better  than  mould. 
Then,  just  as  the  gravel  walk  is  nice  and  mellow, 
the  gardener  says  he  wants  to  turn  it  "  to  make  it 
look  new  again,"  the  very  thing  we  disliked  at  first, 
and  this  turning  is  only  a  prelude  to  some  fresh 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

DOROTHY  FORTESCUE 

4LTHOUGH  everyone  nuiy 
not  admire  the  type 
o  f  Chrysanthemuin 
represented  by  the 
/  iL  variety  illustrated, 
Dorothy  Fortescae, 
many  will  admit  that  it  has  a  bold- 
ness of  form  and  an  attractiveness 
that  as  a  decorative  flower  place 
it  far  above  the  heads  of  some  of 
the  huge  Japanese  and  stiff  in- 
curved blooms.  This  Chrmn- 
themum  was  shown  by  Mr.  nge, 
ffardener  to  J.  B.  Fortescue,  Esq.,  Dropmorej 
Maidenhead,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  and  although  it  received 
no  award,  it  created  a  good  deal  of  interest  on 
account  of  its  distinctness.  The  broad,  white 
florets  are  boldly  and  pleasingly  dLsposed,  and 
together  with  the  rich  yellow  centre  make  np 
a  striking  flower.  Mr.  Fa«e  raised  this  variej 
from  seed  sent  home  to  Mr.  Fortescue,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  gardens  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan.  The  seed  was  sown  early  this  year, 
so  that  no  time  was  lost  in  prodacinsra 
flowering  plant  by  November.  Mr.  Page  has 
numerous  other  seedlings,  the  result  of  seed 
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obtained  from  the  same  source,  so  that  doubt- 
less he  will  have  other  and  perhaps  even  more 
striking  varieties  to  show  next  year. 


ROUND  ABOUT  A  GARDEN. 


HOBTICULTUBAL  DYSPEPSIA. 

Thibi  comes  a  day  in  every  year  when  your 
garden,  as  a  garden,  disgusts  you.  It  has  been 
^done  up  "  for  some  time  in  readiness  for  the 
winter.  You  know  exactl>[  where  your  bulbs 
are  going  to  flower  in  spring.  There  are  no 
weeds  or  *'dead  things."  Everything  which 
needs  shelter  is  under  shelter,  and  winter  may 
do  its  worst  So  you  ought  to  continue  to 
rejoice  in  your  tidy  flower-btda  :  bat  soDaetn>w 
you  do  not  There  is  such  a  lot  of  bare  niDuld 
about  them,  and  the  paths  are  glistening  wilh 
wet.  A  chill 
wind  whisks  the 

rain   round    un-  ^ 

expected  comers; 
and  the  few 
flowers  of  late 
November  are 
draggled  or  rain- 
splashed.  Per- 
haps you  are  not 
feeling  quite 
yourself  this 
morning,  so  you 
prefer  to  recnurd 
your  garden 
through  the  rain- 
specked  window- 
panes,  and  to 
moral  ise 
gloomily  upon  its 
dark  and  unin- 
viting features. 

The  Robin  to 

THB  Rbscux. 

But  you  will 
not  have  been 
moralising  long 
before  a  ruddy- 
chested  robin 
pops  suddenly  up 
mto  the  creeper 
outside  the 
window,  bobs  its 
head  and  flirts  its 
tail,  and  then 
stares  fixedly  at 
you  with  the  con- 
fidence of  an  old 
friend,  who  has 

Been  you  in  the  dumps  on  previous 
occasions.  How  many  of  us  have 
looked  at  robins  some  scores  of  lirjiey 
without  noticing  the  colour  of  their 
foreheads.  The  robin  on  a  (  hristnitts 
card  always  has  a  scarlet  waist l oat 
and  a  brown  head ;  but  look  iit  the 
first  cock  robin  that  greets  you  this 
morning,  and  you  will  see  that  much 
of  his  cheery,  human  aspect  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  front  of  his  bead 
j8  as  ruddy  as  his  breast,  heiKbteniug, 
by  contrast,  the  brilliance  of  his  large, 
dark  eye. 

Optical  Illuhio.ns, 
Another  simple  fact  about  tht;  colouring  of 
the  robin,  whicn  is  always  hard  to  bear  in  mind, 
18  that  no  part  of  its  pluua^e  approximates  to 

red**  in  hue.  If  by  chance  you  find  a  dead 
^bin,  place  a  piece  of  red  fiannel  or  sealing- 
^^  near  its  breast,  and  it  always  amazes  one 
wfeah  to  see  what  a  dull  shade  of  tawny  yellow 


this  reallv  bears.  Thus  Nature  anticipated  the 
optical  illusion  in  the  art  of  the  old  Dutch 
masters,  who  could  paint  an  "  interior  "  with  a 
white  table-cloth,  or  an  exterior  with  a  \(hite 
horse,  in  such  wise  that  though  the  impression 
was  perfect  you  could,  by  placing  a  bit  of 
white  paper  next  the  canvas,  discover  that 
both  table-cloth  and  horse  were  dirty  brown! 

But  the  robin  is  off"  while  you  look  at  him. 
and  shriU  piping  notes  proclaim  the  distress  of 


<^ 


the  hedge-sparrow,  whom  he  is  relentlessly  pur- 
suing round  the  corner.    The  robin  has  not  a 
large  choice  of  birds  which  he  can  hunt  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  food  which  you  supply  ;  but 
like  the  doctor  who  shirked  other  ailments  but 
was  "  death  on  fits,"  let  him  catch  half  a  glimpse 
of  an  interloping  hedge-sparrow  and  he  will 
have  him  "  out  of  that^  with  promptitude  and 
despatch.    As  you  press  your  nose  against  the 
cold  window-pane  to  see  whether  he  caught  the 
hedge-sparrow  this 
time,  a  blackbird,  of  the 
sootiest,  with  bill  carved 
of    rich    amber,    cries 
"Chacker,    chacker, 
chacker,  chacker,"  and 
scurries  on   low  winga 
over  the  lawn  into  the 
fehnibbery.  He  had  been 
Mil  ling  rrnuKl   the  Yew 
buflh     by     the      port^a 
towards   the   bird-tHbJe 
when  you  suddenly  came 
into   view. 
But  you  ueed 
ttel    no    con- 
c^rn    oo    his 
account.    The 
blackbird     is 
^o    tamiiiar 


Shown  by  J.  B.  Porteseue,  Esq.,  Dropmore  (gardener,  Mr.  Page\ 
at  a  recent  meeting  qf  the  Boyal  Bortkvltural  Society^ 
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with  the  sound  of  his  own  alarm  notes  that, 
if  other  birds  show  no  apparent  concern  at  his 
chatter,  he  is  sometimes  the  first  to  return  to 
the  scene  of  terror,  as  perky  and  confident  as 
though  he  had  not  been  scared  for  months. 
Quick-change  Quests. 
But  you  need  not  wait  for  the  return  of  the 
blackbird ;  for,  before  you  have  had  time  to 
withdraw  your  objectionable   countenance,  a 
blue  tit  has  alighted  in  the  midst  of  the  food 
and  is  sampling  everything  as  hurriedly  as  a 
railway  passenger  lunching  at  Swindon.    And 
no  wonder,    'fiiere  is  a  flicker  of  wings,  as, 
instead  of  the  blue  tit,  there  is  a  great  tit 
pecking  away  at  a  fried  crust.    Presently  it 
occurs  to  him  that,  if  he  took  the  crust  to  a 
branch  of  the  Honeysuckle  overhead  he  could 
manage  it  better,  and,  scarcely  has  he  left  the 
table  than,  from  nowhere  in  particular,  the 
blue  tit  is  back  again.    At  the  same  moment  a 
cole  tit  arrives  at  the  opposite  corner,  but  they 
have  scarcely  thrown  themselves  into  defensive 
attitudes  and  swallowed  a  mouthful,  than  the 
great  tit,  tiring  of  the  crust,  drops  it  to  the 
ground  and  himself  to  the  table.    Off  go  the 
tTo  smallertitsa^f  the  whiff  of  his  wings  blew 
them  into  space,  but  he  has  hardly  had  a  peck 
at  anything  before  he  suddenly  vanishes  also, 
and  a  thrush  occupies  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  Thrush's  Mistake. 
Catching  sight  of  you,  the  thrush  suddenly 
becomes  a  graver  image.    Absolutely  motion- 
less, with  beak  tilted  at  an  angle  of  45^  and 
his  large  eye  fixed  full  upon  you,  he  mi§bt 
be  posing  for  a  photograph,  and  he  remains 
thus   so    long    that    you  begin  to  feel  sure 
he  must  recognise  you  for  a  harniless  plaster 
cast  stuck  in  the  window,  when  with  a  chatter 
of  alarm  he  is  off.    No  doubt  it  is  the  thrush's 
r6le  to  trust  to  his  russet  and  dappled  colour- 
ing to  escape  notice,  and  only  to  take  flight 
when  he  is  fairly  convinced  of  danger.    But 
yon  might  have  killed  him  half  a  dozen  times 
while  he  was  staring  at  you,  and  you  regret  his 
scared  departure  because  he  is  such  a  charm- 
ingly bucolic  person,  with  his  brown  coat  and 
well-filled  spotted  waistcoat. 

A  Cube  for  the  Dumps. 
No  need  to  grieve  even  for  the  thrush, 
however.  Once  in  every  half  hour  he  will 
return  to  the  bird-table,  and  you  will  not 
wonder  at  his  winter  plumpness  when  you 
observe  the  size  and  number  of  his  mouthfuls. 
Besides,  the  robin,  who  has  chased  the  hedge- 
sparrow  into  the  next  robin's  beat,  is  back 
again  with  a  sharpened  appetite,  and, 
bless  my  soul,  here  is  the  hedge-sparrow  again ! 
More  alarms  and  excursions,  more  tits, 
more  everything  in  varied  sequence,  with 
interludes  of  chaffinches  and  starlings.  Other 
birds  come  too,  at  times,  but  those  named  will 
usually  be  the  stock  half  dozen  or  so  of  birds 
which,  like  a  pantomime  array  of  six  supers, 
occupy  the  stage  as  with  the  passage  of  a  con- 
juring host.  You  may  recognise  every  sixth 
warrior  of  the  array  by  the  hole  in  his  stocking, 
but  the  illusion  is  otherwise  complete,  and  you 
cannot  watch  the  birds  of  your  garden  for  one 
damp,  dismal  morning  without  seeing  them  do 
something  that  you  did  not  know  they  did. 
nor  without  forgetting  how  damp  and  dismal 
the  morning  is.  "  Similia  similibus  curantur  '* 
says  the  old  saw  ;  and  the  antics  of  the  blue 
tits  may  safely  be  recommended  as  a  remedy 
for  the  blues.  E.  K.  K 

[On  page  424  in  the  present  issue  an  illus- 
teation  is  given  of  Mme.  Alfred  Carrifere  Rose 
over  an  old  tree,  in  which  there  are  nesting 
boxes  for  the  tits,  and.  as  there  mentioned,  it  is 
interesting  to  watch  their  movements.— Ed.J 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The    Editor  is  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  correspondents,  J 

RUBUS   ROS^FOLIUS. 
[To  THB  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SI  R,— Referring  to  the  note  of  Mr.  C. 
WoUey  Dod  on  Rubaa  roewfolius  in 
The  Garden  (page  332),  it  may  interest 
yoQ  to  know  that  this  plant  has  had  a 
diversified  and  entertaining  history  in 
America.  It  has  seldom  been  mentioned 
as  a  decorative  plant  or  one  fit  for  the  uses  of  the 
landscape  gardener.  But  a  few  years  ago  some 
of  the  less  scrupulous  and  conservative  nurserymen 
got  hold  of  this  species  and  advertised  it  widely 
under  the  name  of  Strawberry-Raspberry.  While 
I  think  that  most  of  them  did  not  say  so,  they 
allowed  the  impression  to  prevail  that  the  new 
plant  was  a  hybrid,  and  that  the  Strawberry  and 
the  Raspberry  were  ite  parents.  It  was  highly 
recommended  for  its  fruit,  which,  though  edible,  is 
disappointing  in  flavour.  After  the  plant  had  lost 
its  novelty,  therefore,  it  fell  into  considerable 
neglect,  which  has  only  recently  been  partially 
broken  by  a  revival  of  interest  in  it  at  the  Massa- 
chusetto  Horticultural  Society.  At  this  society 
some  very  fine  plants  and  fruits  have  been  exhibited 
this  summer  under  the  name  of  India  Raspberry,  a 
name  which  seems  to  me  to  be  apocryphal.  The 
plant  is  in  truth  rather  useful  as  an  ornamental 
one ;  and  the  fruit  when  stewed  or  made  into 
preserves  or  terts  is  really  excellent.  It  is  fairly 
hardy  in  Massachusetts,  where  many  plants  fail 
which  can  be  grown  nicely  in  the  latitude  of 
London.  ^    *    «t 

MassachusetU,  U.S.  A,  F.  A.  Waugh. 


HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  Mr.  Coomber 
calU  attention  to  the  monotony  and  often  unin- 
teresting appearance  of  horticultural  exhibitions, 
those  devoted  to  fruit  more  particularly.  I  am 
sure  that  his  views  will  be  largely  supported,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  he  says  is 
true,  not  only  with  regard  to  fruit  shows  but  flower 
shows  also.  It  is  time  some  innovations  were 
attempted,  so  that  we  might  get  away  froni  the 
interminable  tables  of  dishes  of  fruit,  stands  of 
flowers,  and  plants  in  pots.  It  is  always  to  the 
interest  of  the  executive  to  provide  for  the  public 
a  display  that  is  attractive  and  pleasing  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  with  i-egard  to  the  individual  exhibits  ; 
in  fact,  probably  the  former  is  really  the  more  im- 
porUnt.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  pay  to  visit  horticultural  shows  are 
directed  there  largely  bv  a  superficial,  not  a  real, 
interest  in  flowers  and  fruit;  they  "ke  to  see 
displays  of  these  producte,  and  toke  a  delight  in 
such  a  beautiful  sight  as  a  weU-arranged  flower 
show  presents.  To  them,  therefore,  the  aspect  of 
the  show  as  a  whole  is  a  most  important  naatter. 

Perhaps  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  the  worst 
oflenders.  What  can  be  more  unpleasinff,  or  even 
ugly,  than  long  rows  of  large  Japanese  blooms  or 
BtiflF  petalled  incurves  down  the  full  length  of  a 
hall?  The  latter,  when  they  are  arranged  upon 
the  flat  boxes  or  boards,  have  often  been  compared 
to  mop-heads;  and  it  does  not  require  much 
imagination  to  find  a  resemblance.  At  two  of  the 
most  important  provincial  Chrysanthemum  shows, 
viz.,  Edinburgh  and  Hull,  this  year  exhibition  boxes 
were  entirely  dispensed  with,  vases  having  been 
substituted,  resulting  in  a  great  improvement  m 
the  pictoral  aspect  of  the  displays  as  a  whole,  and, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  The  Garden  on  several 
occasions,  enabling  the  flowers  to  be  judged  on  their 
merits  with  regard  to  their  usefulness  to  the 
gardener  ;  for  after  all,  what  is  the  real  value  of  a 
flower  whose  chief  use  is  for  exhibition  purposes? 
Comparatively  few  can  afford  to  grow  them  for 
exhibition  only.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  practice 
of  substituting  vases  for  boxes  will  extend  and 
eventually  be  universally  adopted. 


Mr.  Coomber  refers  to  the  use  of  plants  and  fiov«n 
as  adjuncts  to  an  exhibition  table  of  fruit,  ud 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  their  extended  im. 
Such  displays  of  fruit  as  are  provided  for  at  tbe 
annual  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Horticoltunl 
Society  should  be  encouraged  at  provincial  exhi- 
bitions ;  taste  and  skill  in  arrangement  oomit  for  a 
good  deal,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  Rivers,  Spooner,  Cheal,  CaDoeU, 
and  others  will  have  a  lively  recollection  of  their 
beauty  and  attractiveness.  The  effective  arraoge. 
ment  of  flower  shows  on  the  Continent  has  eerptal 
times  been  referred  to  in  The  Garden,  and  a 
similar  method  advocated  at  home.  So  far  as  1  am 
aware,  however,  no  attempt  has  yet  beeo  made 
to  depart  from  the  practice  of  exhibiting  plaou 
and  flowers  upon  tables  instead,  as  is  the  case  oo 
the  Continent,  of  displaying  them  in  groups  upon 
the  floor.  This  might  not  be  practicable  to  the 
same  extent  here  as  abroad  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  method  might  be  introduoed  with  advantace 
both  to  the  pockets  of  the  promoters  of  the 
exhibitions  and  to  the  delight  and  pleasure  of  the 
visitors.  A-  P.  E 

DAMPING  OF  VIOLETS. 
[To  THE  EniTOB  OF  "  The  Gabdes."] 
Sir, — One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to  oootend 
with  in  some  gardens  where  Violets  most  be  grown 
in  quantity  during  the  winter  months  is  a  fungna 
which  runs  with  great  rapidity  over  the  surfaoe 
of  the  soil  and  ruins  the  plants  wholesale  as  it 
spreads.  All  kinds  of  supposed  remedies  have  bean 
put  foward  from  time  to  time.  We  have  saioied 
in  these  gardens  very  much  in  damp  seasoDS  like 
the  present.  We  tried  a  number  of  experimenti 
from  time  to  time — lime,  powdered  charcoal,  flowen 
of  sulphur,  burnt  refuse  in  a  dry  state,  and  maay 
other  things — and  although  these  certainly  checked 
the  spread  of  the  fungus  it  was  only  a  partial  core. 
The  disease  soon  spread  again  after  a  few  damp 
days,  and  these  remedies  had  to  be  repeated  oftco 
during  the  winter. 

For  the  past  two  winters  I  have  adopted  a  eimpfo 
plan  which  has  proved  most  effective,  and  althongh 
the  present  season  so  far  has  been  a  most  trying 
one  for  Violets  in  frames  I  have  not  seen  one  decayed 
leaf.  My  plan  is  simply  to  surface  the  whole  of  the 
soil  over  with  silver  sand  as  soon  as  the  Violeu 
have  been  planted  ;  not  an  inch  should  be  mined. 
The  sand  is  placed  well  around  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  and  a  little  shaken  into  the  centres.  I  have 
also  tried  two  of  the  frames  with  an  equal  miztnre 
of  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  and  silver  sand,  and  so  fir 
with  equally  good  results  as  when  treated  with  Band 
only.  Silver  sand  absorbs  a  quantity  of  moietow 
during  the  night  and  very  quickly  parte  with  it 
during  the  day,  consequently  there  is  very  litUe 
condensed  moisture  on  the  foliage  or  glaea  in  the 
morning.  The  coal  ashes  absorb  well  also,  bat  do 
not  dry  so  quickly,  and  I  fear  that  on  very  damft 
dull  days  may  not  answer  so  well  as  the  sand ;  of 
course,  finely-sif ted  road  sand  would  answer  very 
well  no  doubt  if  it  could  be  obtained  pure,  but  this 
is  difficult ;  there  is  often  a  large  percentage  jrf 
mud  mixed  with  it.  So  far  I  can  thoronghly 
recommend  this  as  a  preventive  against  dampiDg. 

Cirencester.  T.  A. 


ORCHIDS- 

ORCHIDS  IN  GREATER  MANCHESTER. 

A   S  a  commercial  town  Manchester  iiinoaDy 

/%  respects    unique,    and    for  area  wo 

/  %         business  can  compare  with  any  other 

/     \       in  the  world.    This  so-called  CotU»- 

I        V     opolis   has    probably  no  rival  m  tM 

^  culture  of  Orchids.     Since  their  &»« 

introduction  to  cultivation,  the  Manchester  kijg" 

of  commerce   have  grown   them  with  "°"y*"*; 

success    as    tbe  records   of    horticultural  hwtoij 

will  prove.      The  collections  of  the  past  formed  cy 

Mr.  Samuel  Mendel,  Mr.  George  Hardy, Mr.  ThoiMi 

Statter,   Mr.   Heine,   and    Mr.  FallowfieW  wtfj 

world-famous.     These  were  the  days  of  «»*^!|^' 

least,  in  Qrchids— and  the  huge  specimeiwe- 
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by  the  MaDchester  growers  of  those  days  are  oever- 
to-be-forgotten  triumpha  of  oultaral  skill  Sooh 
magnifioent  speoimens  of  Orchids  had  never  before 
beeD  seeD,  and  are  not  to  be  found  now,  *'  more's 
the  pity,*'  for  such  plants,  when  exhibited,  made  a 
seosatioD. 

Since  then  the  culture  of  the  Orchid  has  been 
steadily  growing,  but  in  quite  another  direction. 
Collections  are  not  the  rule  now,  but  selections. 
No  trouble  or  expense  is  spared  by  the  Manchester 
Orchid  lovers  to  ensure  the  well-being  of  the  plants 
in  which  the^  take  so  great  an  interest.  Moreover, 
their  possession  establishes  a  certain  common  bond, 
and  as  a  rule  a  kindly  generous  rivalry  springs  up 
between  the  different  enthusiasts.  Space  compels 
these  notes  to  be  limited ;  in  fact,  during  my  short 
stay  in  the  Manchester  district  it  was  only  possible 
to  visit  a  small  number  of  the  collections,  and 
of  those  visited  only  briefly  descrip- 
tive notes  can  be  given. 

Compared  with  London,  Man- 
chester may  be  described  as  a 
comparatively  small  central  city, 
extending  into  and  connected  by 
tram  or  rail  with  numerous  suburbs 
and  outlying  towns.  It  enjoys  a 
fairly  pure  atmosphere,  but  subject 
more  or  less  to  the  black,  smoky 
fogs  inseparable  from  populous 
manufacturing  centres. 

One  of  the  first  collections  visited 
was  that  of  Samuel  Gratrix,  £«q., 
West  Point,  Wballey  Range.    Here 
is  to   be    found  a  wisely  -  selected 
collection  of  all  that  is  really  excel- 
lent in  Cypripediums,  OHontoglos- 
sums,    Lselio-Cattleyas,  Cattleyas, 
Lslias,  and  their  hybrids.     At  this 
season  of    the   year  Cypripediums 
are  the  most  strongly  represented 
in    flower,    and  in  this    collection 
Cypripedium  insigne  Sandene,  C.  i. 
sanderianum,  C.   i.  Luciani,  C.  i. 
Dorothy,  C.  i.  sanderianum  gigan- 
teum,    and    C.   i.    Harefield    Hall 
var.    are    not  evidenced  by  single 
plants,   but  in  some  cases    by  as 
many  as  a   dozen  healthy  masses 
of  each  of  those  enumerated  above 
—  well     grown,     clean,     healthy, 
vigorous    specimens,    a    source   of 
pleasure  to  their  owner  and  a  credit 
to   the  able  head    gardener,   Mr. 
<^ree  Cypher.     It  would  be  im- 
possible to  enumerate  here  all  the 
varieties  of  C.  insigne  and  the  many 
other     hybrid     Cypripediums    in 
flower,  but  among  the   best  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  C.  Transvaal 
snperbum,  a  stately'  hybrid  between 
C.   rothschildianum  and  C.  cham- 
berlainianum.      The  rich,    cherry- 
porple  colouring  of  the   pouch   is 
very  pronounced.     C.  Niobe  mag- 
nificnm,  a  form  well  worthy  of  the 
VArietsl    name,    its    neat    shape, 
daintily    lined    colours,    and    tall 
stems  rendering  it  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  C.   fairieanum  crosses ;  C. 
gigauteum,  a  very  rare  and  distinct 
Bort,  bearing  a  bold    flower,    the 
green  tinted  dorsal  widely  margined 
with    white,    pouch    and    petals     polished     as 
in  the  best  forms  of  villosum.     C.  Eos  superbum 
(C.  Charlesworthii    x    C.   niveum)  a  dainty  and 
exquisite   little  gem,   not    larse   but    perfect    in 
Bhape,  of  a  soft,  pinky  red,  suffused  witn  a  darker 
■hade   in  the    centre  of    the  upper    dorsal.     C. 
a^hurianum  pulchellum,  C.  Leonidas,  C.  Tityus, 
C*  pitcherianum,  C.  leeanum  virginale,  C.  eisman- 
nianiim,  C.  leeanum  magnificum,  C.  albertianum, 
^nd  C.  leeanum  giganteum   were  in  flower,  and 
represented  by  very  fine  forms.     In  addition  to  the 
yellow  insignes,  specially  remarkable  were  C.  i. 
bohnbofianum,  a  grandly  shaped  flower,  the  dorsal 
•epal   suffused   with    rich    chocolate- brown,  sur 
nonnted  by  a  ray  of  green  and  bordered  with 
white ;  C.  insigne  West  Point  variety  is  a  very 
charming  form,  certainly  one  of  the  best ;  C.  i. 


ffratrixianum  and  C.  i.  George  Cypher  are  two  very 
fine  ones ;  Hardy's  variety  of  C.  insisne  aureum 
was  also  represented  by  a  finely-developed  speci- 
men, and  many  others  of  which  space  forbids 
enumeration  in  this  brief  note.  Cattlevas,  Lielias, 
and  Leelio-Cattleyas  form  a  wonderful  collection, 
and  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  specially  strong 
feature,  of  which  details  majr  be  siven  later.  In 
the  cool  house  a  specially  one  plant  of  Odonto- 
glossum  nobilior  was  in  bloom.  All  the  other 
plants  are  in  a  thriving  condition,  0.  Luciani  and 
the  extra  fine  gems  of  O.  crispum  vars.  being  in 
strong  force,  while  the  numerous  unflowered 
hybrid  Odontogloesums  are  in  rude  health. 

A  small  but  superb  collection  of  Lvcastes  are 
special  favourites  of  Mr.  Gratrix.  These  plants 
are  well  cared  for,  and  in  grand  health.  The 
superb  L.  Charlesworthii  is  now  in  bloom,  with  its 
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rich,  deep  magenta-coloured  blossoms.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gratrix  both  take  an  equally  enthusiastic  inte- 
rest in  their  wonderful  collection,  and  many  beauti- 
ful plants  bear  the  names  of  these  worthy  patrons 
of  horticulture.  The  collection  of  Dendrobes,  that 
was  some  time  ago  dispersed,  is  now  being  re- 
formed, and  the  plants  already  show  the  cultural 
skill  of  Mr.  Cypher. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  £.  Rogerson  at  Oakdene, 
Withington,  amply  repaid  a  visit.  Here,  again, 
very  good  taste  has  been  exercised  in  making  a 
selection  of  Cypripediums,  Odontogloesums,  Cat- 
tleyas, especially  the  albinos,  which  were  strongly 
represented.  Cypripedium  Para  was  the  first  flower 
to  catch  the  eye.  This  is  a  new  hybrid  from  C. 
bellatulum  x  C.  Charlesworthii,  a  very  charming 
cross,  with  a  bold,  shell-like  flower,  richly  dappled 


with  vinous  red,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  A 
grand  fairieanum  cross,  named  Princess,  was  in  fine 
condition,  similar  but  much  superior  to  C.  Juno, 
and  also  to  C.  oalloso-fairieanum.  It  has  been 
raised  from  C.  Mme.  Coffinet  x  C.  fairieanum,  and 
the  colouring  is  remarkable.  C.  Stanley  Rogerson 
is  a  striking  flower,  with  a  rose  and  crimson- 
coloured  upper  dorsal. 

C.  insigne  Chantinii  x  C.  albertianum  is  a  very 
handsome  kind,  the  finest  of  the  C.  albertianum 
class ;  it  bears  large  plum -purple  spots,  asain 
exemplifying  the  advantage  of  using  the  best 
parents  for  hybridisinff.  C.  Duchanianum  superbum 
18  the  best  variety  I  nave  ever  seen.  There  is  a 
comprehensive  and  magnificent  lot  of  the  best  forms 
of  C.  leeanum,  together  with  a  similar  selection  of 
varieties  of  C.  insigne,  including  the  Harefield  Hall 
variety,  Sinderas,  sanderianum,  Luciani,  and  a 
now  and  extremely  handsome  form 
— Queen  Elena.  To  take  notes  of 
all  the  many  beautiful  things  in 
Mr.  Rogerson's  collection  was  im- 
possible in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal.  His  Cypripedium  house 
was  full  of  beautiful  blossoms  of 
varying  shades  of  colour.  The 
plants  were  vigorous  and  healthy. 
A  walk  through  the  Cattleya  and 
Odontoglossum  houses  save  evidence 
of  the  same  careful  selection  of  the 
best  procurable  kinds.  The  Odonto- 
gloesums were  a  revelation  to  the 
writer,  and  the  quantity  of  superb 
varieties  containea  in  this  collection 
if*  prodigious.  These  are  under  the 
care  of  that  good  cultivator,  Mr. 
Blumley. 

My  next  visit  was  to  Fyntesfield, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Fred.  Hardy, 
and  here  I  found  a  Ions  house  quite 
full  from  end  to  end  of  all  the  oeet 
Dendrobiums.  Probably  no  collec- 
tion of  Dendrobes  can  compare  with 
this,  excepting  that  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  certainly  no  col- 
lection in  the  North.  Here,  too, 
are  huge  quantities  of  grand 
specimens  of  Lselia  anceps  in  all  the 
known  varieties,  and  a  superb  lot  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum,  which  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  were  under- 
going^ a  thorough  overhauling  in 
potting  and  rearrangement.  At 
Fyntesfield  an  immense  house  was  a 
perfect  picture  of  beauty  with 
hundreds  of  fine  varieties  of 
Cypripediums  in  flower,  including 
the  indispensable C.  insigne  SandersB 
and  the  yellow  varieties  of  C. 
insigne,  together  with  fine  forms  of 
C.  montana  and  a  dozen  or  more 
plants  of  Hardy's  var.  aureum.  Mr. 
Hardy 's  head  gardener  grows  Cypri- 
pedium bellatulum  album  remark- 
ably well,  and  some  fine  plants  of 
this  albino,  crossed  with  C. 
insigne  SandersB,  are  now  showing 
bloom.  Mr.  Hardy  has  many  fine 
crosses.  I  must  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  excellent  varieties  of  C. 
leeanum  at  Fyntesfield,  including 
that  rt>roarkable  one  C.  1.  staffor- 
dianum.  Increased  interest  is  being  taken  in  the 
Orchids  here,  of  which  there  is  a  large  and  fine 
collection.  Joseph  Godseff. 

(To  he  continued, J 


CYPRIPEDIUM   INSIGNE   HAREFIELD 

HALL  VARIETY. 
Among  numerous  varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne 
which  have  from  time  to  time  made  their  appear- 
ance, the  majority  of  them  afterwards  to  be 
forgotten,  C.  i.  Harefield  Hall  has  always  remained 
prominent.  It  is  always  admired  whenever  shown 
on  account  of  its  bold  and  distinct  markings  and 
rich  colouring ;  it  has  survived  while  scores  of 
others  have  been  raif>ed,  exhibited,  and  forgotten. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  and  striking  form,  the 
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donal  sepal  having  a  broad  margin  of  white,  and 
being  heavily  spotted  with  ohocolate- brown  upon  a 
pale  green  ground.  The  petals  and  the  pouch  are 
yellowish  ^reen,  veined  with  a  darker  green  and 
suffused  with  rich  brown.  At  a  recent  Drill  Hall 
meeting  this  Orchid  was  splendidly  shown  bv 
Mr.  Alexander,  Orchid  grower  to  Captain  Holford, 
G.I.E..  Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  one  plant  bearing  no 
less  than  eight  flowers. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 
Carrots. 

A  SOWING  may  now  be  made  in  a  frame 
placed  on  a  bed  of  tree  leaves  and 
stable  manure,  or  the  same  kind  of 
material  may  be  put  into  a  pit.  Younff 
^  Carrots  are  always  appreciated,  and 
the  produce  from  seed  sown  now  will 
be  doubly  so,  as  this  year's  roots  will  then  be 
getting  past  their  best.  The  material  should  be 
turned  twice  or  thrice  before  using  it  to  allow  the 
rank  ammonia  to  pass  oS.  It  should  also  be  well 
trodden  as  the  work  of  building  into  a  neat  bed 
proceeds*  About  6  inches  of  sifted  soil,  fairly 
rich,  may  then  be  put  on,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  settle  before  sowing.  The  stump-rooted  varieties 
are  invariably  sown  for  early  forcing,  therefore  a 
greater  depth  of  soil  is  not  needed.  The  French 
Forcing  and  Carter's  Golden  Ball  are  excellent  for 
this  sowing.  The  soil  should  be  brought  up  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  glass  and  be  lightly  trodden, 
rake  the  surface  even,  and  draw  drills  1  inch  deep 
and  6  inches  apart  Sow  thinly  and  evenly,  and 
cover  with  some  finely-sifted  soil.  Radishes  can 
be  sown  thinly  between  the  rows  if  desired  ;  they 
can  be  drawn  for  use  before  they  attain  sufficient 
sise  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  Carrots.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear  through  the  soil  admit  air 
freely  when  the  weather  allows. 

Gardbn  Framu. 
Any  of  these  not  required  for  other  purposes 
for  some  time  to  come  may  well  be  utilised  for 
forcine  and  forwarding  various  vegetables,  herbs, 
&c.,  for  when  placed  upon  a  good  bed  of  fresh 
stable  manure  and  tree  leaves  in  equal  proportions 
they  are  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  named 
as  the  most  elaborately-appointed  structure.  If 
the  frames  are  out  of  repair  it  is  no  matter, 
provided  they  hold  together  and  that  the  glass  is 
whole  for  throwing  off  cold  rain  and  snow.  The 
material  can  be  well  packed  round  the  sides,  and 
the  beds  must  be  re-lined  as  the  warmth  declines. 

Pra  Sticks. 
The  order  should  be  made  out  for  these,  as  well 
as  stakes  for  Beans,  &c.  They  are  more  lasting 
and  altogether  better  when  cut  early  in  winter 
before  the  sap  is  on  the  move.  During  severe 
weather  these  can  be  sharpened  and  sorted  into 
lengths  suitable  for  Peas  of  different  heights,  tied 
in  neat  bundles  and  stored. 

Burnt  Gardbn  Refuse 
is  of  great  value  for  many  kinds  of  vegetable 
crops,  especially  on  heavy  land.  The  plots 
intended  for  Peas  may  receive  a  good  dressing  at 
this  time,  and  be  trenched  or  deeply  dug.  The 
rubbish  fire  should  be  kept  burning  until  the 
whole  garden  has  been  thoroughly  well-cleaned 
of  leaves,  weeds,  and  decaying  vesetation. 
SUmeleigh  Abbey  Gardens,         H.  T.  Martin. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Border  Chrtsanthehums. 
This  has  not  been  an  ideal  season  for  these,  but  on' 
light  soils  and  in  sheltered  situations  many  of 
them  have  done  well.  Nothing  can  equal  these 
for  brightening  up  the  beds  and  borders  during  the 
autumn.  Some  of  the  earlier  sorts  were  rather 
later  than  usual  coming  into  flower,  but  they  came 
just  in  time  to  take  the  place  of  many  things 
that  had  been  spoilt  by  the  drenching  rains  and 
high  winds  of  early  ^ptember.  Many  of  the 
later  kinds  were  a  mass  of  blossom  until  the  early 


part  of  the  present  month.  I  would  strongly 
recommend  all  lovers  of  flowers,  whether  they 
possess  Large  or  small  gardens,  to  grow  border  or 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums,  and  I  think  all  who  love 
this  autumn-flowering  favourite  will  be  more  than 
gratified  wiih  the  results.  Many  of  the  varieties 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  winter  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  have  founrl  from 
experience  that  the  beet  results  are  obtained  by 
propagating  them  annually.  The  roots  should 
now  he  lifted  and  parted  into  small  pieces,  and 
potted  or  boxed  up  in  a  suitable  compost.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  porous,  and  the  pots  or  boxes 
well  drained.  They  are  best  wintered  in  a  cold 
frame,  or,  failing  this,  plunge  them  in  sifted  cinder 
ashes,  or  dry  leaves,  in  a  sheltered  position,  and 
ffive  potection  in  severe  weather.  In  very  cold 
districts  the  late-flowering  ones  will  need  the 
protection  of  a  wall  to  ensure  success. 

Momtbrbtias. 

These  valuable  summer-flowering  plants  deserve 
far  more  attention  than  they  usually  get.  We  often 
find  them  growing  in  large  clumps,  with  few 
spikes  of  bloom,  and  these  small  and  insignificant. 
To  grow  them  well,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them 
thin,  and  so  they  must  be  divided  every  year. 
This  may  be  done  at  anv  time  before  the  ground  is 
frozen.  The  safest  and  best  plan  is  to  lift  them 
annually  and  winter  them  in  boxes  ;  the  foliage 
should  not  be  cut  off  until  the  spring,  and  they 
should  not  be  kept  in  dry  sand  or  they  are  apt  to 
die  off.  When  all  are  boxed  off  they  should  be 
placed  together  in  some  sheltered  spot  out  of  doors, 
and  covered  with  a  foot  or  so  of  dry  leaves  or 
other  litter,  enough  to  ensure  their  safety  from 
frost.  At  the  end  of  March  they  may  be  planted 
out  anywhere,  letting  the  bulbs  be  at  least  6  inches 
deep.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will  bloom  much 
more  freely.  There  are  now  many  varieties  in 
cultivation,  some  of  them  scarcely  worth  growing, 
but  the  following  are  among  the  best,  and  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden :  Crooosmiaeflora, 
Pyramidalis,  Solfaterre,  Auricole,  and  George 
Davison. 

Gaultheria  frocumbens. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  rock  plants 
we  have.  Just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  when 
fully  exposed,  instead  of  in  shade  as  usual,  and 
covered  with  its  red  berries,  it  forms  one  of  the 
prettiest  effects  that  can  be  seen  among  dwarf 
plants  on  rockwork.  This  plant  can  take  care  of 
itself  in  any  peaty  soil,  but  to  succeed  well  with  it 
an  annual  mulch  of  rotten  leaf-mould  and  a  little 
silver  sand,'  with  some  Peruvian  guano,  will  be 
found  verv  beneficial. 

AahweUihorpe,  Nortoich.  T.  B.  Field. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 
The  propagation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  now  an 
important  matter  with  the  gardener,  therefore,  as 
old  plants  pass  out  of  flower,  they  must  be  cut 
down  to  within  8  inches  or  10  inehes  of  their 
bases,  and  be  placed  in  a  light  cool  position  that 
will  favour  the  growth  of  stout  robust  cuttings. 
These  should  be  taken  when  they  are  3  inches 
long.  They  strike  freely  as  a  rule  when  four 
cuttings  are"  inserted  round  the  inside  of  a  3-inch 
pot  previously  drained  and  filled  with  a  light 
sandy  soil  and  surfaced  with  silver  sand.  Water 
the  cuttings  through  a  fine  rose  to  level  the  sand, 
and  allow  them  to  drain  for  half  an  hour,  when 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  close  small  case  or  under 
a  bell-glass,  placed  inside  a  house  where  a  tempera- 
ture of  55^  to  60^  can  be  had.  The  usual  atten- 
tion will  be  necessary,  such  as  admitting  a  very 
little  air  to  the  case  occasionally  and  wiping  the 
moisture  from  the  inside  of  the  glass  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  when  more  air  will  be 
necessary. 

EUOHARIS    AMAZONICA. 

Where  a  stock  of  this  handsome  flowering  bulb 
is  grown,  a  bed  of  tan  or  clean  Beech  leaves  should 
be  made  up  in  a  house  where  the  plants  will  not  be 
too  far  from  the  glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat 
rises  to  68^  or  70^  the  pots  may  be  plunged  to  the 
rim,  and,  even  should  the  temperature  of  the  bed 
advance  to  80"  no  harm  will  be  done.  An  atmos- 
pheric temperature  of  64^  to  68^  should  be  main- 


tained, and  a  light  syringinff  overhead  giveo  then 
about  10  a.m.  On  very  cold  days,  if  the  temppn- 
ture  is  low,  the  syrinffing  should  be  omitted.  &Mp 
the  plants  moderately  moist  at  the  roots,  bat  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants  when  plonged 
do  not  so  rapidly  become  dry  as  those  growing  on 
a  stage  or  a  bed. 

Before  being  plunged  the  plants  should  be  osrs- 
fully  looked  over  for  mealy  bug,  which  f reqosDUy 
infests  Eucharis.  The  general  collection  of 
stove  plants  will  now  require  careful  attention  m 
to  watering.  All  plants  infested  with  insect  pests 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  washing  or  dipping 
in  one  of  the  many  infallible  remedies  now  saver- 
tised.  Wash  the  pots,  and  if  the  plants  have  been 
standing  on  beds  of  ashes  or  leaf-soil,  remove  ill 
the  surface  of  the  beds  and  renew  them  with  fresli 
materiaL 

Palus 
require  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  nil  the 
year  round,  and  even  at  this  season  dear  liquid 
manure  should  be  given  them.  It  often  ocean  tbat 
some  plants  of  the  stronger  growing  species  have 
to  remain  in  pots  of  a  limited  size  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  as  a  consequence  they  become  yellow. 
In  such  cases  remove  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  m 
possible  and  top-dress  them  with  good  loam,  in 
which  a  fourth  part  of  dry  cow  manure  and  a  fiir 
proportion  of  Clay's  have  been  incorporated, 
which  must  be  rammed  in  firmly.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  at  this  season  to  go  over  the  coUectioa 
of  Palms  for  the  small  brown  scale  which  ii  n 
troublesome  to  them.  Lay  them  down  singly  on 
clean  mats  and  syringe  them  sharply,  while  a  nan 
holds  the  fronds  in  position,  with  water  at  110^  to 
120^  playing  sharply  on  every  part  affected  with 
scale.  Afterwards  the  scale  can  he  easily  spongiid 
off  with  soapy  water. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaquu 


FRUIT  QAJIDEN. 
Peaches  and  Nhctarinkb. 
With  a  hazy  kind  of  atmosphere,  through  whidi 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate,  the  forcing  of  a  tree 
like  the  Peach  must  be  carried  on  with  great 
care  and  patience.  In  mild  weather  the  tempera- 
ture best  suited  to  this  valuable  fruit  {45f*  at 
night  and  56*^  by  day)  can  be  maintained  ahnoit 
without  fire-heat,  but  under  colder  condiaooB  5^ 
lower  will  be  safer  figures  to  work  upon  nntii 
brighter  days  set  in  and  the  flower-buds  get  well 
advanced,  and  show  by  their  plump,  robost  appear- 
ance that  the  most  critical  Btigp  in  forcing  has  Meo 
safely  tided  over.  In  proportion  to  the  aiminotioo 
in  the  day  temperature  let  syringing  be  rednoed, 
as  too  much  moisture  is  apt  to  injure  the  bods,  bot 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  nioe  growing  state  by 
damping  the  pipes  and  borders  and  bv  taming  tbe 
fermenting  material  at  short  intervals.  If  pluu 
of  any  kind  occupy  the  early  house,  see  tbat  they 
are  kept  clear  of  the  trees,  and  fumigate  as  oftoi 
as  may  be  needful  to  secure  freedom  from  aphii 
before  the  flowering  period.  Ventilate  the  hoa» 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and,  if  possible,  leave 
a  chink  of  air  on  all  night,  but  avoid  draogfati  of 
cold,  frosty  air,  particularly  when  the  biosBODS 
begin  to  unfold  and  the  wood  buds  barst  into 
growth. 

Pbaohiss  in  Pots. 
Where  the  number  of  permanently-planted  Peaeb 
houses  is  limited,  and  the  earliest  is  perh^  planted 
with  good  old  sorts  which  are  beaten  in  ^oiot « 
time  of  ripening  by  modem  varieties,  but  still  hold 
their  own  with  something  to  spare  in  qoality,  itii 
a  good  plan  to  take  the  first  crop  from  pot  treei 

f>lungea  in  or  placed  over  fermenting  material  is 
ight,  efficiently-ventilated,  span-roofed  honiea 
To  ensure  success,  take  sorts  like  Amsdeo'e  JoDe> 
Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignoas^ 
and  Stirling  Castle,  which  ripen  in  the  onkr 
named.  Cardinal,  Rivers'  Early,  and  Lord  Napi« 
Nectarines  should  be  potted  up  and  grown  into 
fruiting  trees  under  slass  before  they  are  ^^^  " 
for  forcing.  We  prefer  the  compact  maidens  inu 
plenty  of  side  shoots  from  the  union  of  bed 
upwards,  and  as  Peaches  are  not  improved  ^ 
being  cut  back,  all  that  is  needed  is  firm  potting » 
10-inoh  pots,  and  pruning  back  all  the   ds  ehooU 
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to  A  aiugle  bad  when  tfhey  begin  to  break  into 
growth  in  the  spring. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  mild,  damp  weather  which  has  been  so 
fAToarable  for  pruning  and  nailing  will  have  held 
oat  inducements  to  many  to  postpone  such  work  as 
top-dressing  and  mulching  until  walks  and  borders 
are  in  a  better  state  for  wheeling  manure  and 
compost ;  but  so  important  an  operation  must  not 
longer  be  neglected,  as  the  timely  application  of  a 
good  covering  to  newly-planted  or  root-pruned 
trees  cannot  be  over- rated.  Unfortunately,  the 
winter  dressing  of  hardy  trees  is  much  neglected  ; 
many  troublesome  insects  are  allowed  to  rest  in  the 
bark  and  in  the  walls,  from  which  they  emerse 
almost  before  the  unfolding  of  the  earliest  buds  in 
spring. 

Madres/ield  Court.  W.  Crump. 
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FRUIT  TREE  PRUNING. 


M" 


R  TALLACK,  in  your  issue  of  the 
5th  inst.,  has  drawn  attention  to 
an  article  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
writing  on  the  above  subject  in 
The  Oardbn  of  August  22  last, 
at  the  same  time  condemning  the 
system  of  pruning  I  then  advocated  in  favour 
of  a  system  which  he  recommends,  andj  I 
presume,  practises.  The  article  in  question 
was  written   with  special  reference  to  small 

dens,  in  which  it  is  desirable  on  account  of 
bed  space  to  confine  bush  and  pyramid 
trees  to  moderate  dimensions,  as  the  following 
short  quotation  from  the  article  will  show  :— 

"The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  refer 
more  particularly  to  bush  and  pyramid  trees, 
which  it  is  desired  to  keep  within  moderate 
limits  in  somewhat  small  gardens.  Taking  an 
ordinary  bush  tree  as  an  example,  the  time 
has  now  arrived  to  shorten  the  young  shoots 
of  this  year's  growth.  The  leading  shoots  at 
the  apex  of  the  main  branches  should  have 
one-third  their  length  cut  off,  and  the  lateral 
shoots  growing  out  of  the  sides  of  the  branches 
should  be  cut  to  within  seven  leaves  of  their 
bases.  Many  amateurs  are  very  keen  on 
knowing  vfhy  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
branches  back  in  this  way.  To  one  gentleman 
who  asked  this  question  I  was  able  to  give  an 
illustration  of  tne  value  of  the  practice  by 
showing  him  long,  barren  branches  on  many 
of  his  trees  quite  innocent  of  fruit  buds  or 
growth  of  any  kind,  and  that  in  the  middle  of 
his  trees,  where  fruit  should  be  abundant,  the 
result  of  neglecting  to  adopt  this  practice. 
These  branches  were  left  their  whole  length, 
with  the  result  that  a  few  buds  only,  at  the 
apex  of  the  shoots,  broke  into  growth,  leaving 
the  best  part  of  tne  shoot— the  base  and  the 
middle— barren  of  fruit  or  foliage  for  all  time. 
It  is  to  cause  the  furnishing  of  every  branch 
in  the  tree  with  abundance  of  fruitful  buds 
that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  is  recommended." 

I  do  not,  however,  quote  this  fact  in  order 
to  imply  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
method  there  advocated  is  applicable  only  to 
gardens  of  small  extent.  On  the  contrary,  as 
long  as  it  is  a  question  of  the  summer  pruning 
of  bush  and  pyramid  trees  only  (£  say  nothing 
at  present  of  orchard  tree  pruning),  the  system 
I  propose,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  unques 
tionably  the  best,  and,  moreover,  as  far  as  my 
experience  and  observation  go,  it  is  the 
system  practised  by  all  experienced  and  com- 
petent growers,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in 
the  Channel  islands  and  in  France.  Your 
correspondent  will  probably  have  visited  the 
Channel  Island  fruit  gardens.  If  he  has  not  I 
hope  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  so 
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before  he  is  much  older.  By  following  the 
method  indicated  growers  there  are  enabled  to 
grow  three  or  four  specimen  trees  of  good  size 
on  the  same  area  of  land  as  would  be  taken  up 
by  one  of  the  trees  grown  on  the  let  alone, 
discharge-the-gardener  sort  of  system  which  he 
advocates.  As  bearing  on  this  question,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  expert 
growers  are  not  riders  of  hobbies,  but  keen 
commercial  men,  depending  for  a  living  on  the 
result  of  their  labours  in  the  shape  of  heavy 
crops  of  the  highest  quality  fruit,  and  how 
well  they  succeed  is  only  too  apparent  by  the 
displays  of  their  fruits  we  see  in  such  large 
quantities  in  English  fruiterers'  windows. 

That  the  system  of  pruning  I  have 
endeavouied  to  describe  is  a  successful  one  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  fact  of  its  ffeneral 
adoption  for  the  pruning,  not  only  of  bush 
and  pyramid  trees,  but  auo  of  orchard  house 


trees,  trained  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Sic,  on 
walls,  and  even  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
bushes.  The  system  is  to  pinch  or  otherwise 
shorten  the  lateral  growth  of  the  main 
branches,  and  allowing  moderate  leading  shoot 
extension.  As  far  as  I  understand  the  method 
Mr.  Tallack  recommends,  it  is  to  give  the 
leading  shoots  of  the  main  branches  of  bushes 
and  pyramids  unlimited  extension  without  any 
shortening  whatever,  and,  I  presume,  the  same 
with  the  lateral  growth,  as  he  says  nothing  to 
the  contrary.  As  the  leading  shoots  of  a 
Pear  tree  in  vigorous  health  will  frequently 
make  a  growth  of  from  1|  feet  to  2|  feet  in 
length  in  a  season^  and  as  he  asserts  that 
every  bud  from  tip  to  base  of  this  long 
branch  will  break  and  develop  a  shoot,  I  leave 
your  readers  to  judge  of  the  hopeless  muddle 
and  tangle  of  growtn  the  tree  would  be  in  by 
the  end  of  the  season,  even  after  taking  the 
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precaution  which  he  recommends  of  thinning 
out  here  and  there  a  branch. 

Up  to  now  T  believe  it  has  been  acknow- 
ledged among  cultivators  of  hardy  fruit  that 
the  free  admission  of  light,  he^t,  and  air  in 
abundance  among  the  branches  of  fruit  trees 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in 
bringing  about  their  fruitfulness.  I  submit 
that  trees  grown  on  the  method  advocated  by 
Mr.  Tallack  would  be  all  but  strangers  to  this 
influence.  With  regard  to  the  iUustration  I  gave 
of  a  tree  having  many  branches  of  the  previous 
year's  growth  void  of  shoots  and  fruit-buds  in 
consequence  of  the  branches  not  having  been 
shortened  by  one-third  their  length,  your 
correspondent  claims  that  this  was  not  the 
cause  at  all,  but  due  to  something  else,  as  also 
he  asserts  that  trees  pruned  on  the  system 
advocated  in  my  letter  "never  did  and  never 
will  bear  fruit"  For  my  part  I  lay  no  claim 
to  be  able  to  divine  causes  at  a  distance  better 
than  those  who  have  opportunities  of  judging 
on  the  spot.  I  would  also  remind  my  critic 
that  assertions  are  not  arguments. 

As  a  witness  that  trees  grown  in  the  wav  I 
have  indicated  do  bear  heavy  crops,  and  that 
regularly  every  year  for  many  years,  I  would 
point  out  to  my  readers  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  a  Pear  tree  grown  on  this 
system.  The  witness  is  only  a  silent  one,  but 
ttiere  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true  one,  "  that 
that  which  cannot  speak  cannot  lie."  This 
tree  is  about  twenty  years  old  and  about 
15  feet  high,  every  branch  is  loaded  with  fruit 
from  base  to  apex,  many  of  the  branches 
are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  and  tney 
are  so  disposed  that  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  influence  of  heat,  light,  and  air. 

I  claim  that  this  is  the  true  and  best 
extension  system  of  training  bush  and  pyramid 
trees,  where  it  is  necessary  to  confine  the  trees 
to  moderate  limits,  as  is  always  the  case  in 
ordinary  kitchen  gardens.  Trained  in  this 
way  every  main  branch  fqjrms  a  cordon  of  itself, 
as  completely  as  a  single  cordon  tree  does  on 
its  own  roots;  there  is  an  annual  extension  of  all 
the  main  branches,  according  to  their  strength, 
of  from  6  inches  to  12  inches,  and  in  fully- 
developed  or  even  partially-developed  trees, 
there  are  from  ten  to  twenty  branches.  An 
increase  of  from  7  feet  to  15  feet  of  branch 
growth  is  thus  obtained  every  year,  which 
bhould  be  enough  to  satisfy  even  the  most 
ardent  extensionist.  Ow£N  Thomas. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

CROSSING  AND   HYBRIDISING. 

(In  reply  to  E.  J.  L.-E.) 
So  far  as  the  actual  process  is  conceraed,  crossing 
aud  hybridisiDg  are  identical.  The  first  term  is, 
hovrever,  applied  to  the  crossing  of  different 
varieties  of  one  species,  or,  for  constitutional 
reasons,  the  flowers  on  different  plants  of  the  same 
species,  while  the  second  is  applied  to  crosses 
between  different  species  or  genera ;  otherwise  the 
terms  always  mean  the  simple  transfer  of  the 
pollen  grains  from  one  flower  to  another.  In 
systematic  crossing  it  is  clearly  necessary  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ordinary  trans- 
ference of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  bv 
wind,  insects,  or  other  agencies.  What  is  wanted, 
in  fact,  is  to  secure,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no 
previous  fertilisation  has  taken  place,  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  pollen  applied  is  of  the  right  kind. 
With  these  two  provisos  we  may  be  quite  sure 
when  seeds  are  formed  that  they  are  due  to  a  cross 
as  designed.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  seems  simple 
enough,  but  when  we  come  to  practice  we  find  that 
flowers  vary  so  infinitely,  not  only  in  their 
structure  as  regards  the  relative  positions  of  the 


pollen  grains  on  the  stamens  and  the  stigma,  which 
they  must  reach  in  order  to  fertilise  the  ovary,  but 
also  in  the  times  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  the 
stigma  ready  to  receive  it,  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  can  be  laid  down,  and  we  must  be  suided  by 
general  principles.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  these 
principles  are,  and,  for  simplicity's  sake,  we  will 
take  a  familiar  flower  as  an  example,  say,  the 
Fuchsia.  Here  we  find  a  standard  type.  Ignoring 
the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  we  see  by  the  figure 
an  incipient 
seed  -  vessel 
at  A,  from 
which  there 
passes  right 
through  the 
flower  a  long 
s  1  e  n  d  e  r 
filament 
with  a  knob 
at  the  end, 
B,  which 
constitutes 
the  stigma. 
This  is  the 
female  por- 
tion of  the 
flower,  and 
at  c  we  see  a 
cluster  of 
shelter  fila- 
ments, each 
of  which  is 
also  tipped 
with, at  first, 
a  solid-look- 
ing knob, 
which  later 
on  becomes 
a  mass  of 
powder,  i.e., 
the  pollen. 
This  is  the 
male  portion 
of  the  flower. 
The  sligma 
at  B,  soon 
after  the 
flower  is 
fully  opened, 
develops  a 
glistening 


BLOOM  OF  FDCHSU. 
(For  explanation  of  letUrs  see  text.) 
Sticky  surface,  and  to  fertilise  the  seed  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  let  the  pollen  fall,  when  many 
ffrains  will  be  caught  by  the  stieky  knob  imme- 
diately below.  Each  grain  of  pollen  so  caught  will 
then  burst  and  send  out  a  tiny  tube,  which  will 
penetrate  between  the  cells  of  the  stigma  filament 
and  continually  lengthen  until  it  arrives  at  a, 
where  the  incipient  seeds  are  which  are  thus 
fertilised.  This  done,  the  flower  fades  and  drops 
off,  leaving  a  and  its  filament  b  behind  it.  The 
filament  shrivels,  but  a  swells,  and  in  due  course 
becomes  a  berry  full  of  perfect  seeds.  Now,  taking 
the  Fuchsia  still  as  an  example,  we  see  that  it  is 
quite  an  easy  matter  to  secure  cross- fertilisation  on 
clear  lines.  If  we  desire  to  fertilise  a  with  another 
variety  we  have  simply  to  snip  off  the  stamens  at 
G,  wait  until  the  stigma  at  b  is  glistening,  and  then 
apply  with  a  little  brush,  or  even  the  finger  tip, 
some  pollen  from  the  other  variety  concerneo. 
We  may  then  be  quite  sure,  when  the  ovary  or 
seed-vessel  a  matures  its  seeds,  that  they  must 
contain  the  elements  of  both  varieties,  and  we  may 
therefore  confidently  expect,  when  they  are  sown 
and  produce  plants,  that  such  plants  will  show 
combinations  of  both  parental  types. 

In  this  example  we  have  the  uodeilyins  prin- 
ciple of  all  cross-fertilisation,  and  we  see  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  young  stigma  all  pollen  which  we  do  not  desire 
should  affect  it,  since  with  flowers  it  is  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  a  case  of  **  first  come  first 
servM."  Nature,  however,  helps  the  hybridiser 
to  some  extent  in  this,  since  cross- fertilisation  being 
beneficial  to  the  constitution  she  often  arranges 
that  the  stigma  shall  not  be  ready  to  receive  the 
pollen  at  the  same  time  that  the  pollen  grains  of 
the  same  flower  are  ripe ;    ' 


exceptions,  and  these  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
particular  study  of  the  special  flowers  coQceniei 
One  particular  point  to  be  remembered  in  thi«  oqd- 
nexion  is  that  the  other  parts  of  a  flower,  tbepetik, 
&c. ,  are  of  little  or  no  importance  as  re^irds  artificial 
crossings  ;  they  may  be  mutilated  or  cut  away  to 
any  extent  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  lolf- 
fertilisation  without  detriment  to  the  reprodoctiTe 
apparatus.  They  serve,  indeed,  merely  as  iuect 
lures,  and  as  fertilisation  is  largely  done  by  ioaecu 
these  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  at  a 
distance. 

There  are  many  flowers,  such  as  Begonias,  which 
bear  female  and  male  flowers  separately.  Theta 
are  easily  discriminated  by  the  former  bebg 
attached  to  a  seed-vessel,  as  well  as  by  the  preseooe 
or  absence  of  pollen,  and  here,  of  course,  the  female 
flowers  can  be  protected  by  the  removal  of  the 
male  flowers  in  the  bud  stage.  Many  of  the  Pte 
tribe  have  a  knack  of  self -fertilisation  even  before 
they  open,  and  are  therefore  difficult  to  deal  with, 
except  by  experts,  who  cut  open  the  young  flowen 
and  remove  the  stamens  before  they  are  ripe. 

However,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  hybridiaer 
or  crosser  can  only  succeed  by  making  in  each  case 
a  careful  study  of  the  flowers  concerned.  No  two 
species  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way,  varying, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  relative  positions  of  stamens 
and  stigmas  and  in  their  times  of  maturing ;  hnl 
bearing  in  mind  the  main  principles  involved  in 
the  study  of  the  Fuchsia,  common-Eenae  will  be  a 
guide  in  most  oases.  The  best  plan  is  to  b^  on 
a  small  scale,  keeping  the  plants  concerned  apart 
from  all  others,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  bees  or  other 
insects  which  are  apt  to  upset  one's  calculationi 
by  unnoted  visits.  The.  next  essential  is  to  start 
with  well  marked,  ».e.,  distinctly  characterised 
parents,  so  that  success  may  be  clearly  evidenced 
in  the  offspring ;  and,  finally,  crossing  is  done  to 
no  purpose  unless  effected  with  some  definite  end 
in  view  in  the  shape  of  improvements  on  recogniied 
lines.  Cross,  for  instance,  a  sparse  flowering  bat 
otherwise  fine  Fuschia,  to  stick  to  our  example, 
with  a  very  floriferous,  pretty,  but  small  one,  lo 
as  to  correct  the  faults  and  combine  the  virtues  of 
both.  This  effected,  something  good  is  done;  bat 
to  cross  for  the  mere  sake  of  crossing  is  lost 
labour. 
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ANNUAL  GEHKRAL  ICBITING. 

The  tweniy-seveDth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  abort 
aocietj  waa  held  at  the  Hotel  Windaur  on  Thunday,  Um 
10th  inat.,  Mr.  C.  £.  Shea  presiding.  The  following  nemben 
were  present :  The  Revs.  F.  Page  Roberts,  R.  JA)iile]r,  A. 
Foster-Meiliar,  Dr.  Mulen,  Dr.  Shackleton,  and  Mesn 
Alfred  Tate,  B.  B.  Cant,  C.  Haywood,  Alec  IMcluon.U.V. 
Machln,  R.  Haikaeaa,  U.  Burch,  0.  Moulea,  Haroout  P- 
Landon,  G«oige  Bunyard,  George  Paul,  Cecil  E.  Cant,  W.  H 
Prior,  Lewis  S.  Pawle,  W.  H.  Burcli,  C.  C.  WUllaBNoo, 
V.  B.  Johnstone,  W.  H.  Cooling,  Kepnel  Giifini, 
Robert  Basewell,  Edwaid  Holland,  Cllifoid  Cfaadvick, 
¥.  H.  Cliffe,  R.  W.  Bowyer,  J.  T.  Strange,  J. 
Stevena,  Conway  Jones,  W.  J.  Jefferiea,  G.  Gorduo,  W. 
Boyoa,  0.  O.  Orpen,  £.  Mawley,  Coorlenay  Page,  H.  I. 
Molyneux,  A.  R.  Goodwin,  G.  Speight,  Mahion  Whittle,  T. 
Rigg,  H.  G.  Mount,  H.  J.  Spooner,  J.  Mattock,  H.  8.  Barfleet, 
J.  £.  Rayar,  Frank  Cant,  A.  Chriatte,  G.  W.  Cook,  IBxum 
Smith,  £.  r.  Cook,  J.  Bateman,  G.  W.  Piper,  G.  Caseltoo,  J. 
Dennison,  T.  W.  Flintoff,  A.  T.  M.  Pipon,  A.  Prince,  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  and  W.  Gallon. 

Messrs.  H.  P.  Landon  and  George  Bunyard  were  electsd 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot.  The  following  report  of  tbe 
committee  and  financial  statement  waa  then  read : 


"  Report  of  the  Committks  for  thv  Year  190Sl 
"  The  report  for  the  past  year,  which  the  committee  hava 
now  the  pleaaure  of  preaenting,  must  be  regarded  ai,oB 
the  whole,  a  most  encouraging  one. 

*'  The  Rose  season  of  1903,  like  that  of  the  pretlooa  year, 
proved  extremely  backward,  and,  aa  the  date  of  tue  Mirtro- 
politan  ahow,  July  1,  waa  again  unusually  early,  it  appesred 
likely,  only  a  week  before  the  exhibition,  that  there  vookl 
be  few  Roses  out  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  time  forik 
Fortunately,  with  a  change  to  warmer  weather,  the  pna- 
pects  became  more  favourable,  and  the  tents  were,  after  all, 
fairly  well  filled.  As.  however,  might  have  been  expected 
under  such  unfavourable  oonditiona,  the  general  quality  o( 
the  ttowera  and  the  number  exhibited  fell  short  of  what  oas 
naturally  expecta  to  see  at  this,  the  leading  Rose  abowo 
the  year.  The  number  of  exhibition  Roaea  aiaged  was  evm 
smaller  than  last  year— indeed,  smaller  than  In  any  year 
aiuce  1893,  or  for  ten  yeara. 
"The  committee  gratefully  acknowledge  their  indebted* 

. —     „ __    neaa  to  the  Treaaurer  and  Benchera  of  the  Inner  Temple  for 

but  there  are    many  |  again  allowing  the  ahow  to  be  held  in  their  gardeoa.  Hmj 
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alio  tender  their  best  thanke  to  the  President  and  Coanell 
of  the  Boyal  Horticaltaral  Society  for  so  considerately 
placing  their  staff  of  assistants  at  the  society's  disposal  on 
the  show  day.  Both  of  these  concessions  are  warmly  appre- 
ciated by  all  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  success  ox  the 
society's  Metropolitan  exhibition. 

"As  to  the  future  prospects  of  that  show  the  committee 
feel  convinced  that  when  once  this  grand  display  of  Roses 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  an  esublished  annual  institution  it 
will  be  much  mora  largely  patronised  by  the  general  public 
than  at  present.  In  a  huge  city  like  Iiondon  three  years  is 
scarcely  sufficient  time  to  allow  of  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind,  held  on  only  one  day  in  the  year,  to  become  generally 
known.  The  committee  have  pleasure  in  recording  that  at 
the  Temple  Rose  show  this  year  there  was  a  gratifying 
increase  in  the  number  of  classes  for  Roees  staged  in  other 
ways  than  in  the  regulation  boxes ;  indeed,  only  half  the 
classes  in  the  schedule  were  devoted  to  Roses  staged  in  the 
latter  way,  whereas  only  five  years  ago  the  box  classes 
claimed  four-Ofths  of  the  schedule. 

"The  northern  show,  which  took  place  at  Glasgow  on 
July  15,  proyed  in  all  respects  a  magnificent  one,  and  the 
resources  of  St.  Andrew's  Hall  were  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
to  provide  room  for  the  exhibits  ;  3,970  blooms  of  exhibition 
Boaes  were  In  all  staged,  which  is,  with  three  exceptions,  a 
greater  number  than  at  any  previous  northern  exhibition 
held  by  the  society.  Every  credit  is  due  to  the  committee 
of  the  West  of  Scotland  Roearian's  Society,  and  particulatly 
to  their  new  secretary,  Mr.  John  Lindsay,  for  the  arrange- 
ments made  on  that  occasion.  These  were  rendered  nnusnally 
dilBcutt  owing  tn  the  extent  of  the  show,  and  to  its  being 
beld  away  from  Helensburgh,  the  home  of  the  society. 

**  Early  in  the  year  a  subscription  was  set  on  foot  in  order 
to  raise  a  fund  In  memory  of  that  keen  rosarian  and  generous 
friend  of  the  aociety,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  J.  Orahame. 
Tbroufth  the  Itind  exertions  of  the  Rev.  O.  E.  Jeans  and 
Captain  R%msay,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  fund,  the 
sum  of  £52  lis.  6d.  was  c«}llected.  The  first  Grahame 
Memorial  Prlxe  was  competed  for  at  the  society's  Temple 
show  in  July  last.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  committee 
record  the  death  during  the  past  year  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pawle. 
a  vice-president  of  the  society  and  one  of  its  earliest  ana 
wsrmest  supporters. 

"  FlHANCB. 

"  Considering  that  the  takings  at  the  Temple  Rose  show 
were  only  about  the  same  as  in  1902,  and  that  £62  had  to  be 
pidd  for  tlie  printing  of  the  new  edition  of  the  official 
catalogue,  which  was  issued  to  members  last  year,  the 
present  state  of  the  society's  finances  must  be  regarded  as 
highly  satisfactory.  The  total  receipU,  including  a  balance 
of  £14  19s.  3d.  from  the  preceding  year,  amounted  to 
£1,179  7s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £1,126  Oi.  lid., 
leaving  a  balance  of  £53  7s.  in  the  treasurer's  hands. 
Consequently  there  has  been  this  year  no  occasion  to  make 
any  call  upon  the  guarantee  fund.  With  a  view  to  obtain 
the  nucleus  of  a  reserve  fund,  no  provincial  exhibition  will 
be  held  by  the  society  in  1904.  Previous  lo  1901  there  was 
no  necessity  for  a  reserve  fund,  but  since  the  society  began 
'  to  hold  an  independent  show  in  the  Temple  Gardens  ttie 
need  uf  such  a  fund  has  t)een  keenly  felt.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  this  will  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  plan 
than  relying  from  year  to  year  upon  an  annual  guarantee 
fund.  In  the  latter  case  any  deficiency  that  may  arise  has 
to  be  made  good  by  the  guarantors  alone,  whereas  with  a 
reserve  fund  this  would  be  defrayed,  as  it  should  be,  out  of 
tbe  general  funds  of  the  society.  There  has  again  been 
during  the  year  a  verv  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of 
members.  In  1900,  the  yesr  before  the  Metropolitan  show 
was  first  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  number  of  members 
was  only  584,  whereas  now  there  are  over  a  thousand 
members  on  the  society's  books,  showing  a  total  increase  in 
the  three  yeais  of  72  per  cent. 

"  ARBANaBMEMTS  FOR  1904. 

"  The  Metropolitan  show  will  again  take  place,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  Bencher4  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  on  Wednesday,  July  6.  There  will  be  no 
provincial  exhibition  next  year,  but  an  autumn  Rose  show 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  of  that  society,  on 
Tuesday,  September  20  This  is  a  new  departure,  and  should 
the  season  prove  favourable  a  most  interesting  and  attractive 
exhibition  of  autumn-fiowering  Roses  may  be  anticipated. 

**Mbmbbrs'  Priyilsoxs. 

"  Members  subscribing  one  guinea  will  be  entitled  to  six 

flvtt  shilling  tickets,  and  subscribers  of  half  a  guinea  to  three 

Ave  shilling  tickeU  of  admission  to  the  society's  exhibition 

in  the  Temple  Gardens.    In  addition  to  this,  each  member 

▼ill  receive  an  admission  ticket  for  the  society's  autumn 

Rose  show  to  be  held  in  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  of  the 

,     Koyal  Horticultursl    Society   in    Westminster.     Members 

i     Joining  the  society  for  the  first  time  in  1904  will  also  receive 

copies  of  the  followinir  publications  :  The  new  edition  of  the 

I      Official  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses,'  the  new 

I     >nd  revised  edition  of  the  *  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,'  the 

I     !  j^P^r^  of  the  Conferences  on  Pruning  and  Exhibiting  Roses,' 

;     uie  *  Report  on  the  Constitution  of  Rose  Soils,'  the '  Conference 

Keport  on  the  Decorative  Use  of  some  Garden  Roses,'  and  to 

*  symposium  on  '  How  to  Grow  and  Show  Tea  Roses.'    All 

members  will  receive,  during  the  course  of  the  coming  year, 

A  new  treatise  on  pruning  Roses,  which  will  be  prepared  by 

■^special  committee  of  experts  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Members  alone  are  si  lowed  to  compete  at  the  shows  uf  the 

>^iety.    Members  will  be  entitled  to  purchase  tickets  fur 

^fif/rfriends  for  the  Temple  Rose  show  at  reduced  prices. 

'*  The  committee  convey  their  best  tlianks  to  the  donors  of 
Bpecial  prizes,  the  keen  competition  for  which  adds  so  much 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  society's  MetropollUu  exhi- 
ottion,  and  especially  to  CapUin  Ramsay  for  the  handsome 
^  be  has  now  given  for  six  consecutive  years  as  the  leading 
prise  In  one  of  the  most  popular  classes  in  the  show.  The 
Jocal  secretaries  have  again  done  good  service,  the  most 
vucceufnl  Using  Mr.  C.  Barber,  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartleet,  Mr.  H.  S. 


Molynenx,  Rev.  R.  Ptiwley,  and  Mr.  J.  Wakeley.  For  the 
largest  number  of  fresh  subscribers  obtained  by  any  'one 
member  during  the  past  vear  the  committee  gratefully 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to  Miss  Willmott,  a  vice- 
patroness  of  the  society ;  in  fact,  during  tlie  last  three  years 
Miss  Willmott  has  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  list  no  fewer 
than  fifty  new  and  influential  subscribers." 

Balance  Sheet,  Year  EivDiKa  November  so,  1903. 

JReceipU. 

1902.  £    g.  d. 

Dec.  1.    Balance  at  bankers 14  19 

Subscriptions       626  16 

Affiliation  feeaand  medals  from  affiliated  societies  64  10 

Advertisements 19  16 

From  West  of  Scotland  Rosarians'  Society  80    0 

Special  prizes       85  16 

Proceeds  of  Temple  show        262  16 

Sale  of  publications lO  18 

Guarantee  fund— balance  of  call  not  paid  last  year  8  10 
For  proposed  treatise  on  "Chemical  Manures  for 

Tea  Roses,"  from  A.  Hill  Gray      


6    5    0 


£1,179    7  11 

Expenditure. 

£    ».  d. 

Printing,  stationery,  and  advertising                  ..  131  14    8 

Postage,  telegrams,  and  sundry  expenses  . .  54  16    5 

Expenses  Temple  show 397    1    5 

„        Glasgow  show          6  10    0 

Medals        22  19  10 

„       for  affiliated  societies 47    4    0 

Prizes  Temple  show       220  17    0 

„      Glasgow  show 150    6    0 

Pnrohase  ox  plate  for  prizes 59  13    0 

Assistant  secretary  and  accountant 35    0    0 

Balance  at  bank 53    7    0 


£1,179    7  11 


The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
financial  statement,  thought  them  extremely  satisfsctory, 
and  eulogised  the  services  to  the  society  of  Mr.  Maw  ley  and 
Mr.  Haywood,  hon.  secretary  and  hon.  treasurer  respectively. 
He  suggested  that  a  telegram  be  sent  to  Mr.  D'ombrain,  as 
in  previous  years.  Just  to  let  him  know  they  were  thinking 
of  him.  In  referring  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Mawley,  Mr.  Shea 
said  that  not  only  to  the  Rose  society  was  Mr.  Mawl«y  a 
valuable  helper,  but  he  was  now  president  of  the  Meteoro- 
logical Society,  and  though  they  were  indebted  to  him  for 
many  things,  not  the  least  was  bis  Infinence  with  the  clerk 
of  the  weather,  who  kindly  provided  them  with  a  fine  day 
at  the  last  Temple  show !  They  were  very  obtised  to  Mr. 
Mawley.  The  chairman  referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pawle  (a  keen  rosarian  and  a  man  of  many  kindly  acu), 
whqse  loss  they  much  regretted.  The  Temple  show  was  nut 
altogether  a  success,  but  there  was  a  splendid  show  at 
Glasgow,  which  in  a  measure  made  up  for  it.  The  report 
says  the  takings  at  the  nte  were  the  same  as  the  previous 
year,  but  if  the  largely  increased  membership  is  taken  into 
consideration  (it  had  increased  in  three  yean  from  584  to 
over  1,000),  this  is  much  more  imporUnt  than  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  It  was  not  safe  always  to  rely  upon  guaranton, 
a  reserve  fund  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and  the  committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their  endeavours  to  establish 
one.  Mr.  Shea  referred  to  the  autumn  show  to  be  held  next 
year  In  the  new  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  for 
which  he  said  it  would  be  a  sort  of  '*  house  warming,"  as  he 
believed  it  would  be  the  firat  exhibition  of  importance  to  be 
held  there.  The  show-board  was  gradually  disappearing, 
and  he  hoped  in  time  it  would  be  such  a  rarity  as  not  to  be 
seen  outside  museums.  The  chairman  said  that  the  hon. 
treasurer  had  been  asked  by  the  auditon  to  make  entries 
of  separate  Items  in  separate  books,  and  also  thev  would 
lUie  a  cash  book  to  be  used.  Mr.  Haywood  quite  understood 
that  this  might  be  necessary  in  a  business  house,  but  the 
auditon  did  not  know  the  amount  of  work  that  their 
proposals  would  mean  if  carried  out.  Mr.  Haywood  had 
said  that  if  all  details  were  now  to  be  entered  separately, 
and  the  method  adopted  by  his  father  and  himself  for  many 
yean  was  to  be  done  away  with,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  position  of  hon.  treasurer. 

Mr.  Cooling  seconded  the  resolution  that  the  report  and 
financial  statement  be  adopted,  ^nd  it  was  cairied 
unanimously. 

The  Rev.  R.  Powley  then  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the 
society  be  given  to  Uie  officers  and  other  members  of  th<j 
committee  for  their  services  during  the  year.  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mount,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Mawley,  in  reply,  said  that  it  was  always  gratifying  to 
the  offlcen  and  committee  to  find  that  their  efforts  were 
appreciated.  On  an  average  membeis  of  committee  had 
made  five  out  of  a  possible  eight  attendances.  The  work  of 
the  secretary  usually  came  in  for  recognition,  but  that  of  the 
treasurer  was  not  so  evident.  The  Rose  Society  was  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  such  an  excellent  secretary  as 
Mr.  Haywood.  Mr.  Mawley  said  that  Mr.  D'ombrain  was 
still  in  good  health,  and  took  a  keen  delight  in  the  affain  of 
the  society. 

Mr.  Haywood,  who  also  replied,  thanked  the  meeting  for 
tbeir  kind  expressions.  He  went  on  to  say,  with  reference 
to  the  proposal  of  the  auditors  as  to  keepii.g  the  accounts 
more  in  detail,  that  he  did  not  wish  at  all  to  interfere  with 
their  suggestions,  and  although  he  had  not  the  least  wish  to 
sever  his  connexion  with  the  National  Rose  Society,  he  had 
neither  the  time  to  enter  all  Items  in  deUil.  If  the  memberi 
were  content  that  the  accounts  be  kept  as  they  always  had 
been,  then  he  should  be  very  pleased  to  continue  as  honorary 
traasui  er. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Cook  proposed  the  following  alteration  In  Bye- 
law  5 :  "  That  the  firat  part  of  Bye-law  5  be  altered  so  as  to 
read :  '  Notice  of  any  proposed  alteration,  either  of  these 
bye-laws  or  of  the  regulations  for  exhibitors,  must  be  given 
In  writing  to  the  secretary  at  least  two  weeks  before  a 


general  meetintr,  and   no  bye-law  or  regulation  shall  be 
altered  except  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  society.' " 

Mr.  George  Paul  seconded  this  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  then  vroposed  *'That 
regnlation  1  be  altered  so  as  to  read  *  That  the  society 
shall  hold  one  or  more  Metropolitan  shows  in  each  year,  and 
provincial  shows  when  practicable.  The  date  of  the  Metro- 
politan show  shall  not  be  earlier  than  July  6.' "  Referring  to 
the  memorial  circulated  among  memben  of  the  society,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  urge  holding  the  Metropolitan  show 
not  earlier  than  July  6,  he  said  it  had  been  widely  siirned. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the  National  Rose 
Society,  therefore  it  ought  to  provide  for  vistton  such  a 
display  as  they  c  raid  see  nowhere  else.  There  had  been  only 
two  favourable  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  show,  and  they 
were  in  1  j97,  when  Roses  were  ten  days  earlier  than  usual, 
and  in  1900,  when  the  show  was  held  on  July  7.  Reports  of 
northern  shows,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  very  good.  At 
the  Glasgow  Rose  show  on  July  19  last  year,  Mr.  Pemberton 
naid  he  had  never  seen  finer  Roses  than  were  shown  there. 
The  chairman  had  said  that  July  12  (which,  supposing 
July  6  were  not  available,  presumably  would  be  the  alterna- 
tive date)  was  too  late  for  the  southern  show,  but  forty 
memben  out  of  sixty-six  had  signed  the  memorial.  Mr. 
Pemberton  quoted  extracts  from  letten.  Dean  Hole  wrote 
"  I  always  thousht  the  Metropolitan  exhibition  was  held  too 
early,  and  heartily  sympathise  with  your  suggestion  that  it 
shall  not  be  earlier  than  July  6."  From  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks : 
"  I  entirely  agree  with  you ;  my  Roses  (in  South  liondon) 
are  not  at  their  best  until  July  11  to  15."  Neither  of  these 
gentlemen  was  an  exhibitor,  so  could  not  be  accused  of 
selfish  motives.  Other  extrecU  were  also  read.  *'  Why 
should  some  of  the  best  Rose  growen  be  left  out?"  asked  the 
speaker.  "  Next  year  there  is  to  be  no  norihem  show,  so 
what  will  happen  to  the  northern  growen?"  He  sincerely 
hoped  this  resolution  would  be  carried. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Jefferies  seconded  the  proposition. 

Mr.  B.  MAwley  then  proposed  the  following  amendment : 
*'  That  the  Metropolitan  show  be  not  held  earlier  than  July  3 
or  later  than  July  9."  Mr.  Mawley  said  he  would  not 
have  brought  this  amendment  forward  if,  at  the  last  annual 
meeting,  Mr.  Pemberton's  resolution  had  been  carried  by  a 
large  majority.  He  with  many  othen  did  not  think  that 
*'not  eailier  than  July  6"  would  mean  as  late  as  July  12. 
For  Instance  next  year,  Ulventon  Rose  show  was  on 
July  10.  and  Manchester  on  July  11.  He  thought  that 
Mr.  Pemberton  had  gone  too  far.  His  proposal  would  be  a 
good  one  if  we  were  always  destined  to  have  late  seasons, 
but  the  last  two  had  been  the  latest  for  twenty-seven  yean 
with  one  exception.  Mr.  Mawley  thought  they  ought  not  to 
lose  their  heads  on  account  of  one  or  two  late  seasons,  but 
try  to  arrange  an  average  date.  The  vislton  also  ought  to 
be  considered ;  the  later  in  July  the  show  is  held,  the  nearer 
It  Is  to  the  end  of  the  London  season. 

Mr.  Fi  ank  Cant  seconded  the  amendment.  He  remembered 
the  early  shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  South 
Kensington,  the  fint  Tuesday  in  Jnly,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  firat  Saturday  in  July.  These  dates 
had  answered  admirably  for  twenty  yean,  so  why  was  this 
change  sprung  upon  them  because  of  two  bad  seasons? 
How  about  the  small  amateun,  the  backbone  of  this  society  ? 
They  as  a  rule  have  not  many  maiden  plants,  therefore  have 
almost  entirely  to  depend  upon  cut  backs  for  their  fiowers. 
"  Are  cot-hack  plants  at  their  best  or  over  by  July  6,"  he 
asked.  (Voices  "  Over.")  Fifteen  or  twenty  yean  ago,  exhi- 
blton  depended  chiefly  upon  H.P.'s,  which  are  rather  later 
than  the  H.T.'s  and  T.'s  now  largely  grown.  We  can  dispense 
with  H.P  's  now  to  some  extent.  (Voices  "  No,  No.")  The  gate 
money  at  the  Temple  show  must  also  be  considered.  If  the 
show  Is  held  late,  many  of  the  would-be  visiton  will  have 
left.  He  thought  It  an  unwise  step  to  take  to  make  the 
Metropolitan  exhibition  so  late  as  July  11  or  12,  as  it 
might  fall.  Supposing  the  season  were  an  early  one,  what 
then  would  happen  ?  By  July  8,  9,  or  10  garden  Roses 
would  be  p«st  their  best,  and  they  are  an  important  feature 
of  the  display. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  read  extracts  from  reports  of  Metro- 
politan shows  held  by  the  society  during  the  last  twenty-one 
yean,  to  show  that  all  the  best  displays  had  been  held  on 
July  7,  the  latest  of  any  of  the  dates.  He  thought  the 
society  ought  to  take  means  to  insure  an  exhibition  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  to  do  this  such  dates  should  be  adopted 
as  would  bring  this  about.  He  was  soriy  not  to  be  able  to 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  who  supported  the  amendment,  thought 
Mr.  Gordon's  figures  added  weight  to  Mr.  Mawley's 
proposition.  All  the  finest  shows  he  mentioned  had  been 
held  not  later  than  July  7.  How  could  a  small  amateur 
(growing  less  than  1,000  plants)  exhibit  Rose  blooms  so 
late  as  July  12,  especially  in  an  early  season  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  legislating  for  H.P.'s  upon 
maiden  plants.  If  Mr.  Pemberton's  resolution  was  adopted 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  hold  their  Holland 
House  diow  each  year  a  few  days  befrire  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  they  (the  Royal  Horticultural  Society)  would 
have  the  Rose  show  of  the  year. 

The  Rev.  A.  Foster- Melliar  said  this  question  about  the 
dates  of  the  MetropoliUn  show  had  long  been  a  worry. 
Both  he  and  the  late  Mr.  Grahame  had  written  pages  about 
it.  Since  1832  this  show  had  never  been  too  Ute  for  him, 
almost  always  too  early,  and  only  once  Just  right,  he  added 
viz.,  in  1894.  He  thought  that  the  eatly  dates  had  not 
worked  well,  the  trade  exhibit  much  better  at  the  later 
provincial  shows,  as  a  rule,  than  at  the  Metropolitan 
show.  The  rev.  gentleman  said  he  was  neither  particu- 
larly north  nor  particularly  south,  and  his  Roses  were  always 
at  their  best  about  July  12.  He  did  not  think  that  the  exhibi- 
tion Roses  should  give  way  to  the  decorative  or  '  garden ' 
varieties.  "I  am  told,"  he  concluded,  "that  the  small 
growers  who  have  to  rely  upon  cut-back  plants  find  that 
these  are  over  by  July  12.  This  is  because  they  do  not 
cut  them  back  hard  enough." 

Mr.  Boyes  asked  if  it  was  the  small  amateun  who  msde  a 
1  successful  show?     "People  will  not  go  to  see  a  box  of 
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Biz    bloomi  when  they  can    see    a  box  of  thirty -bIz," 
he  said. 

Mr.  George  Paal  thought "  that  if  the  Metropolitan  thow 
could  be  held  every  year  on  July  6,  there  would  be  no 
diiferences  at  all."  He  said  that  the  increased  use  of  the 
Briar  stock  instead  of  the  Manetll  had  tended  to  make  Roses 
bloom  rather  later.  To  hold  a  show  about  July  10  he 
thought  would  be  hard  on  amateurs  with  cut-back  plants 
only,  and,  after  all,  they  were  the  backbone  of  the  society. 
For  the  sake  of  the  few  champion  growers  and  the  trade 
exhibits  they  should  not  fix  a  date  unfair  to  smaller  growers. 
He  thought  Mr.  Mawley's  amendment  better  than  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  resolution. 

A  gentleman  from  the  Midlands  (a  small  grower)  thought 
Mr.  Mawley's  suggestion  the  more  reasonable.  He  said  he 
could  understand  that  after  a  late  season  there  should  be  a 
clamour  for  a  late  show ;  it  would  be  the  reverse  after  an 
early  season  probably. 

Another  Midland  rosarlan  said  he  very  rarely  had  any 
blooms  ready  for  the  Metropolitan  shows.  He  thought  a 
day  between  July  5  and  9  would  suit  everyone. 

Mr.  Courtenay  Page  supported  Mr.  Mawley's  amendment. 
He  told  Mr.  Pemberton  that  his  name  had  been  erroneously 
subscribed  as  a  supporter  uf  the  memorial. 

Another  speaker  stid  it  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
battle  between  growers  north  and  south.  (Cries  of  "No,  no ! ") 
He  had  tried  year  after  year  (in  the  Midlands)  to  grow 
Boses  for  the  Metropolitan  shows,  but  without  success. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  said  this  speaker,  "to  be  a  case  of 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee."  If  July  9  or  10  were  fixed  it 
would  probably  satisfy  both  parties. 

Mr.  Alex.  Dickson  thought  thev  ought  to  try  and  fix  a  date 
suitable  for  all,  all  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  on  the  same 
ground.  July  3  and  4  were  too  early  alu^ther  for  small 
growers  in  the  north.  He  asked  the  southerners  to  give 
those  living  in  the  north  a  chance. 

Mr.  BUeman  said  after  many  years'  experience  he  had 
found  that  the  small  growers'  Boses  were  never  ready  till 
July  7  or  8,  and  even  July  18  from  cut-backs.  He  thought  it 
time  to  hold  the  metropolitan  show  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  said  the  question  seemed  to  resolve 
itself  into  this :  Which  is  the  better  alternative,  to  hold  the 
show  before  July  6  or  after  July  0  ?  as  all  were  agreed  that 
the  intervening  dates  were  suitable.  If  the  show  was 
held  later  than  July  9  they  stood  to  lose  more  than  they 
would  gain.  The  small  exhibitors  were  the  backbone  of  the 
society,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  At  the  last  show 
there  were  as  many  as  nineteen  entries  in  one  class  for 
amateurs  growing  a  small  number  of  plants.  He  thought 
Mr.  Batenian's  position— upon  a  hill  and  cold  soil—to  be 
an  exceptional  one ;  these  were  not  average  conditions. 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  in  a  final  speech,  said  that  the 
question  of  holding  the  show  from  July  9  to  July  12  was  not 
his  argument.  All  he  said  was,  do  not  have  it  before  July  0, 
and  then  leave  the  matter  to  the  committee. 

Upon  being  put  to  the  vote  twenty-six  hands  were  raised 
In  favour  of  Mr.  Mawley's  amendment,  and  the  chairmain 
counted  up  to  twenty-eight  asalnst.  Taking  the  names  of 
those  present,  we  find  that  the  attendance  was  sixty-two, 
therefore  Mr.  Pembertou's  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  ten. 

Owing  to  the  long  time  taken  up  by  discussing  the 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Metropolitan  exhibition,  the 
other  items  on  the  agenda,  viz.,  "Besult  of  the  t>allot  for 
committee  and  officers  for  1904,"  "  Provincial  exhibitions  in 
1905,"  and  "  Vote  of  thanka  to  the  chairman,"  were  not 
proceeded  with. 

Aknual  Dinner. 

This  took  place  Immediately  after  the  annual  meeting,  and 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  who  was  supported 
by  the  majority  of  those  present  earlier  in  the  afternoon. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman,  in  a  delightful 
speech,  kindly,  humorous,  and  sensible,  gave  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  "The  National  Bose  Society."  He  briefly 
reviewed  its  history,  and  mentioned  that  the  society  and 
himself  came  Into  existence  at  the  same  time,  namely,  in  the 
year  1869,  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Dean  of  B')chester, 
the  president,  who  a  few  days  before  had  reached  the  age  of 
84,  and  a  letter  read  bv  the  chairman  from  the  aged  president 
breathed  that  splendid  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  devotion 
to  the  Base  Society  and  rosarlans  which  has  been  so  charac- 
teristic of  his  long  and  busy  and  happy  life.  After  some 
humorous  and  kindly  references  to  Mr.  Harroan  Payne's 
statement  that  the  members  of  the  society  consisted  of 
country  parsons  and  old  maids,  he  said  he  came  very  near 
the  mark  because  he  wss  a  bachelor,  but  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  Mr.  Payne  had  been  incorrectly  reported  when  he  was 
supposed  to  make  the  astonishing  statement  referred  to. 
The  chairman  was  glad  to  find  that  the  first  Boses  in  Mr. 
Mawley's  analysis  were  raised  by  British  rusarians.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  in  foreign  lauds  the  new  Boses  were 
raised,  but  now  the  British  rosarlan  could  show  that  he,  too, 
was  cspable  of  bringing  new  interest  to  the  Bose  garden 
through  hi4  untiring  and  intelligent  efforts  to  get  new  sorts. 
He  lamented  the  absence  of  Mr.  D'ombraln,  but  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  late  co-secretary  sent  his  good  wishes,  and 
that  he  was  with  them  in  spirit  that  evening.  The  chairman 
warmly  praised  the  unselfish  work  of  ihe  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Mawley,  whose  name  was  received  with  hearty  cheers.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  his  efforts  the  society  would  not  be  in  its 
present  position  to-day,  a  strong  organisation,  in  which  all 
the  members  were  working  to  promote  its  welfare.  The 
society  Is  prospering.  There  are  now  over  1,000  members, 
and  a  balance  of  £50  this  year,  against  £14  last,  and  then  Mr. 
Machin  alluded  to  the  events  of  the  afternoon  In  altering 
the  date  of  the  annual  exhibition.  He  is  a  northern  grower, 
and  the  very  early  date  is  too  early  for  the  northern  groweis. 
This  date,  as  our  report  will  show,  has  been  altered,  and  in 
defence  of  it  the  chairman  said  we  all  wish  our  Temple  show 
to  be  a  success,  and  as  many  members  as  possible  to  exhibit 
at  it.  He  met  a  lady  at  the  exhibition  one  year,  who  said  to 
him,  Mr.  Machin,  "Have  you  not  brought  any  of  your  beau- 
tiful Boses?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  have  not  got  any. 
They  are  not  in  bloom."  "  Well,"  the  lady  replied,  "  I  hope 
they  will  be  by  this  time  next  year."    The  chairman  insisted 


in  no  uncertain  voice  upon  the  necessity  of  the  society 
moving  about  and  having  provincial  shows.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  ways  and  means,  out  of  which  we  shall  no  doubt 
emerge  in  due  time.  Tue  September  show  was  a  novelty. 
The  chairman  was  very  pleased  to  see  it.  It  will  bring  out 
Boses  never  seen  so  fine  before.  We  shall  see  the  beauty  of 
the  H.P.'s  in  autumn.  Warm  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the 
publications,  which,  he  said,  were  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  the  amateur,  and  it  was  a  good  sign  that  the 
decorative  Boses  were  becoming  so  popular,  and  the  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  these  ought  to  be  considerable.  He  hoped 
the  changes  would  increase  the  vitality  of  the  society. 
Several  vice-presidents  were  mentioned  by  name,  especially 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  his  neighbour,  who  was  a  rosarlan. 
The  chairman  congratulated  Mr.  Cecil  Cant  on  his  recovery 
from  his  Illness.  Hearty  praise  was  given  to  the  excellent 
treasurer,  Mr.  Haywood,  and  the  auditors,  Mr.  H.  E.  Moly- 
neux and  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle. 

Mr.  E.  Mawley  replied,  and  said  he  was  pleased  to  see  such 
a  good  gathering,  and  a  great  treat  to  have  Mr.  Machin,  the 
representative  of  the  northern  growers,  in  the  chair,  and  to 
see  so  many  that  were  not  members  of  the  committee 
present.  Mr.  Mawley  said  he  well  remembered  the  visit  of 
the  society  to  Worksop  and  Mr.  Machin's  hospitality.  The 
chairman  had  a  lovely  garden  of  Boses,  and  he  was  interested 
in  seeing  tliat  180  members  of  the  society  lived  In  the  north. 
The  secretary  thought  the  autumn  show  would  mark  a 
distinct  era  In  the  history  of  the  National  Boee  Society.  A 
few  years  ago  the  ambition  of  Mr.  D'ombraln  and  he  was 
to  get  the  membership  to  500.  Now  It  has  been  doubled. 
He  wished  Mr.  D'ombraln  were  there  to-night,  but  he  read 
a  letter  In  which  he  sent  his  hearty  greeting  to  all.  It  was 
most  essential  that  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
make  the  Temple  show  more  attractive.  There  are  not 
enough  visitors.  It  was  possible  to  have  too  many,  as  at 
the  Temple  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society, 
but  about  £400  would  t>e  sufficient  to  make  It  pay  well.  As 
good  business  men  we  should  try  to  make  we  society 
financially  sound.  The  provincial  shows  resulted  in  a  loss. 
Our  hands  are  held  because  there  is  no  reserve  fund,  and  we 
d(>pend  absolutely  upon  the  subscriptions  of  our  supporters. 
Our  friend  the  weather  has  done  harm.  Mr.  Mawley  men- 
tioned that  he  has  been  working  for  the  society  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  long  and  whole  hearted  service  in  the 
interest  not  merely  of  exhibitors  but  of  rosarlans.  In  con- 
clusion he  hoped  that  on  some  future  occasion  we  should 
have  the  presence  of  Mr.  Machin  in  the  chair. 

The  next  toast  was  "The  Horticultural  Press,"  which  was 
proposed  in  an  excellent  speech  by  Mr.  George  Paul,  V.M.H., 
and  replied  to  by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H. 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  proposed  "The  Chairman." 
He  said  Mr.  Machin  was  a  representative  of  the  country 
squire  and  of  the  northern  growers.  We  must  not  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  southern  rosarians.  Mr.  Pemberton  alluded 
to  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  chairman,  and  his  Interest 
in  the  National  Bose  Society. 

The  chairman,  in  response,  was  received  with  prolonged 
cheering.  He  said  how  great  the  pleasure  was  to  come  and 
meet  his  rosarian  friends.  He  was  pleased  to  see  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  isles,  especially  Mr.  Alex.  Dickson,  Jnn., 
from  Ireland,  whom  he  hoped  would  go  on  raising  new 
Boses.  He  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Dickson  win  a  trophy  with 
Boses  grown  and  raised  at  Ne  wtownards.  A  word  of  praise  was 
given  Mr.  Mount  of  Canterbury  for  the  Boses  on  the  table, 
and  the  chairman  said  how  sreatly  the  lives  of  the  atred  and 
the  sick  were  brightened  by  Boses,  and  hoped  all  in  a 
position  to  do  so  would  send  flowers  from  their  gardens. 

The  music  was  delightful,  and  supplied  by  "  The  Georgian 
Singers,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Stubbs  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral. 

BOYAL    HOBTICULTUBAL    SOCIETY. 
Drill  Hall  Meetino. 
Thbrb  was  an  excellent  display  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster,  on    Tuesday   last.    Orchids,   Begonias,   Chrysan- 
themums, shrubs,  hardy  flowers,  and  fruit  all  being  well 
represented.    Cypripediums  were  especially  finely  shown. 

Floral  Committbi. 

Present :  W.  Marshall  Esq.  (chairman),  Messrs.  H.  B.  May, 
C.  T.  Druery,  George  Nicholson,  W.  G.  Baker,  James  Walker, 
B.  Dean,  Amos  Perry,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  W.  Howe, 
0.  Beuthe,  C.  B.  Fielder,  W.  Bain,  Charles  Dixon,  (diaries 
Jefferles,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  B.  C. 
Notcutt,  H.  J.  Jones,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,.  C.  K 
Shea,  Creorge  Paul,  and  Harry  Turner. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  ever  seen  at 
the  Drill  Hall  was  that  of  winter  shrubs  from  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree  (gardener,  Mr.  Beckett).  Not  only  was  the  group  of 
extreme  Interest,  but  in  its  characteristic  display  gave  an 
excellent  idea  of  what  may  be  intelligently  accomplished  by 
shrubs  and  their  grouping  in  the  garden  landscape.  Some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  were  as  follows:  Salix  grandlflora 
moschata,  Comus  sanguinea  variecata,  the  former  with  black 
the  latter  with  scarlet  bark ;  Salix  rubra,  with  red  bark ; 
Bosa  rugosa,  with  its  densely  prickly  growth ;  fiowering  shoots 
of  Bambusa  Metake ;  Salix  Incana,  a  dark  wooded  plant ; 
Symphoricarpus  vulgaris  (Snowberry);  Euonymus  europeeus, 
with  scarlet  fruits  and  capsules  ;  Salix  laurina,  with  dark 
wood,  with  Cornuses  and  other  things.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

A  large  and  comprehensive  group  of  winter  shrubs, 
conifers,  and  allied  plants  came  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Sons,  Highgate.  Irises,  Sklmmia,  Cypress,  Hollies,  and  the 
like  gave  a  capital  idea  of  the  wealth  of  beauty  and  interest 
in  these  plants  at  this  season.  The  same  firm  also  showed 
alplnes  and  other  plants,  in  which  the  beautiful  Iris  Vartani 
and  the  while  Hoop-Petlcoat  Narcissus  were  seen.  Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  medal. 

The  group  of  alpines  in  pans  from  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Felthara,  was  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the 
winter  garb  of  these  plants.  Sempervlvums,  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  Heuchera,  Shortla,  Meconopsis  nepalense, 
Gaulthcria,   Arabis    lucida   variegata,  Mulenbeckia,  Brio- 


gonum  nmbellatnm,  Mesembiyanthemnm  unciatam  8ir- 
racenias,   Acasnas,  and  others  were  In  this  \mUtw  kit  a 
le  beinr  ™ —^-^  *-••  *»- " ^ 


)iug  occupied  by  the  well  got^ip  pni 


whole  table  side 
Gold  medal. 
A  group  of  Croton  elegaotissimns  roseus,  0.  TarafordlcBth 

S  golden  centre-leaved  sort),  and  C  (Jolden  Gem  esme  fm 
essrs.  T.  Bochford  and  Sons,  Broxboume. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  from  Messrs.  Cannell  wen  thoim  k 
their  own  good  style,  and,  as  usual,  remarkable  fbr  briillasl 
colouring  and  fine  flower*.    Silver  Flora  medal 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Bedhlll,  set  op  i 
group  of  Chrysanthemums,  large  flowered  and  small,  livji 
and  double.  Of  the  single  kinds  Treasure  (golden  jSS^ 
and  Indicnra  were  noticeable.  Thread-like  vsrietiei  ■«• 
also  shown,  and  the  late  white  Princess  Victoria  vss  rooI 
Miss  Emily  Fowler,  a  new  late  golden  yellow,  is  s  esoitil 
sort.    Silver  Banksian  medal.  ^^ 

Messrs.  Veltch  and  Sou,  Limited,  Chelsea,  In  addiUos  ts 
a  long  table  of  their  winter  Begonias  in  many  sorts,  il»*«i 
Oesnera  (Nmgella)  exoniensis,  a  dark  velvet -leaved  pint 
very  attractive  at  this  season.    Sllver-gllt  Flora  msdsL^ 

Mr.  Hennings,  The  Gardens,  Alexandra  Park,  seats  fsdrir 
of  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  decorative  sorts,  sochmlki 
of  Plumes,  Mrs.  Carter,  and  others.  , 

Messrs.  W.  Bull  and  Bona,  Chelsea,  showed  a  lei  of  Hbi 
sorts  of  Palms,  in  which  were  Phoenix  oorypha,  QeoiiijZ 
Livistona,  Pritchardia,  Calamna,  Kentia,  and  msajMli 
Silver  Fli  ri  medal. 

New  Plants. 

Chrj/»atUhemum  Alltnan's  yellow  (deoorative)L— As 
this  is  a  dwarf  plant  2^  feet  high,  with  thin  nada. 
growths,  bearing  flowers  of  a  rich,  golden  ydloa; 
colour  is  very  good,  and  the  flower  of  nsefnl  sImIkj 
day  cut  bloom.  Shown  by  Mr.  Allman,  BowkUi 
near  Dart  ford,  Kent.    Award  of  merit. 

Croton  Tunifordieting. — This  is  probably  the  noH 
Croton   exhibited    for  some   time.     It  is  i      ' 
seedling  between  the  old  C.  variegatns  and  C. 
latter  being  apparent  in  the  broader  leaves,  liij 
plant  reminds  one  in  growth  and  charscter  of  C ' 
C.  Hawkeri,  dkc.,  yet  moat  distinct  from  all  by  tkei 
golden,  almost  orange,  yellow  seen  in  the  ceotietf 
and  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  deep  olive  green, 
of  the   hardy  character  of  C.  variegatns,  it  is 
capable  of  the  best  cultivation  in  a  low  ter 
Comparatively  we  have  here  a  plant  of  iofloits 
a  decorative  subject,  and  heartily  commend  It  to  tlis 
of  our  readers.     Shown  by  Messrs.  T.  Bochford  sad 
Tumford  Hall  Nurseries.    Award  of  merit. 

Fruit  and  Vsgbtable  COMinTTEi. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (chairmsn),  Mem  3. 
(^eal,  Henry  Esling,  S.  Mortimer,  Alex  Deso,  EM 
Beckett,  Horace  J.  Wright,  John  Jaques,  G.  Keif.  J.  VII14 
J.  H.  Veitch,  G.  Bevnolda,  F.  L.  Lane,  W.  H.  DMI^ 
G.  Wythes,  A.  H.  Pearson,  G.  Norman,  J.  lUUtK 
W.  Poupart,  and  H.  Somers  Bivers. 

C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill  (gudoa. 
Mr.  W.  Tayler),  exhibited  an  excellent  lot  of  fruit,  Gnya, 
Applea,  and  one  Pine.  They  were  grown  withis  tn 
miles  of  Charing  CriM.    Silver-gilt  Knight4an  medtl. 

Mr.  C.  Bellls,  Fonthill  Lodge  Gardens,  Forsit  HIU,  U. 
showed  some  Orangea.  Pears  were  shown  bj  l^- *5 
Holland  Honae  Gardena,  Kenaington,  and  bj  Hr.  On. 
Bosa,  but  no  awards  were  made.  t 

Mr.  A.  W.  Hall  exhibited  some  aalad  PoUtoes. 

Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham  Honae  Gardens,  wss  gives  sdHv 
Banksian  medal  for  some  flne  Ailsa  Crslg  Onlona 
New  Orchim. 

Cypripedium  leeanum  var.  cUnkaberrifamui."jm,v» 
beet  variety  of  C.  leeannm,  was  shown  by  Bsroo  Schiodj 
and  given  an  award  of  merit.  The  dorsal  sepal  Is  ]ajpm 
beautifully  marked  with  purple  dots  upon  a  white  gnoiL 
This  also  was  shown  by  O.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Bridp  M 
Bury.  t^.A.^ 

0dontoglo89um  Vuylsiekei  tnvicam.—X  flower  ol  «"** 
form,  very  heavily  marked  with  chocolate-red jiiwe^sjjjj 
ground.    From  Baron  Schrdder  '      ■     —    «  »-  «- 
Flrst-claaa  certificate. 

0dontoglo»8um  harryo-erisputn 
flower  marked  with  heavi  ' 
pale  green  ground.    The! 
From  M.  Vuylsteke,  Ghent.    Award  of  merit  , 

Cypripedum  niteru  trriffleyanum.—A  well-fonned  losff, 
the  dorsal  sepal  beautifully  marked  with  dsrlc  qwU  ipN 
rich  green,  and  having  a  broad  white  msrain.  'wa 
0.  0.  Wrigley  Esq.,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury.    Award  «  "Wj 

Cypripedium  ingigne  Sanderce,  Oahcood  wrWy.-JJ" ■• 
seedling  from  C.  Insigne  Sandene,  and  is  dlsUnirnisWO  Vi 
faint  yellow  band  above  the  greenish  yeUow  Mot^w 
dorsal  sepal,  as  well  as  being  a  bolder  flower,  awnv 
Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.    Award  of  merit.  . 

Odontoglosmm  ennpum  Marie.— A.  distinct  "^J^J 
delicate  appearance  ;  the  white  ground  is  beavlly  woww 
with  light  purplish  red.  Shown  by  Norman  G  Cookaa.  m 
Award  of  merit.  ^ 

♦  ♦  *  OitifUf  to  presmtre  on  our  tpaee  the  report  of  tkt  OnM 
committee  w  unavoidably  held  over  till  next  utek. 

CABDIFF  GABDENEBS'  ASSOCUnOK. 
THE  fifth  meeting  took  place  at  the  Grand  Hotel  01 
the  1st  Inst.,  Mr.  H.  B.  Fanner  in  the  ohair. 
Kitley,  seedsm&n  to  Messrs.  Caraway  sod  Ca,  ' 
senUtive  of  the  Bristol  Gardeners'  association, <.^-_^. 
excellent  lecture  on  "  Seed  Testing  and  Ssving,  eipWMJ 
to  the  minutest  particulars  the  best  mesns  to  sj^!  J 
testing  seeds  and  the  best  forms  of  fruits  "o  flosw* 
select  seed  from.  The  lecturer  contended  most  engT 
cally  that  no  doubt  deterioration  in  constitution  sua  wg 
to  a  great  extent,  was  due  to  Uck  of  attenUoo  Is  •«» 
seed  from  the  best  sources.  A  good  lesson  wss  gw» 
seed  testing  and  be»t  times  to  sow  seed  in  this  oar  «jg 
able  climate.  The  best  thanks  of  the  meetmg  were  «»^ 
Mr.  Kitley  for  his  excellent  lecture 
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THE    GARDEN. 


V. 


HOLLIES 


We  have  undoubtedly  the  finest 
collection  in  the  country.  Our  Cata- 
logue, with  descriptive  list,  post  free. 


We  ofier  the  following  first-class  varieties, 
all  of  our  own  introduction : 

HOLLY  WILSONII  (F.C.C.,  R.H.S.) 

HOLLY  MARNOCKII 

HOLLY  HAND8W0RTH  SILVER 

Fine  Berry  Bearing  Varieties. 


HOLLY  MUNDYII 
HOLLY  8HEPHERDII 
HOUY  HAND8W0RTHEN8I8 


HOLLY    WIL80NII. 

Photo,  from  Plant  in  our  Sutserit%. 


ISHER,  SON  &  SIBRAY,  LTD., 

Royal  Nurseries,  Handaworth,  Yorks. 


THB 


BINBURGH 
NURSERIES 

tye  a  world-wide  reputation*  Our  Stock 
is  in  splendid  condition* 


UTUMN  PLANTING, 

if  your  gtouni  is  ready^  is  to.be 
recommended* 


•CNO    FOR   OUR    CATAgOaUC, 


RNAJVIENTAL  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  FRUIT  TREES, 
ROSES,  etc.,  etc. 


tANTS   FOR   FORCING 

Specially  selected  for  our  Trade. 

;  B.  LAIRD  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

EDINBURGH. 

KURSBRieS:  PINKHILL,  MURRAYFIBLD.  N.B. 

Railway  Station:  Plnkhlll. 
'■*<'  H*ar.|i(iiM :  17,  Sooth  Piwdcrlck  Stnct. 
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KINGS  ACRE  NURSERIES, 


HEREFORD^ 


LTD., 


tLArifi  CKWSTON'S.       EsTAEajSHEn  ijSCi ) 

FRUIT    XRECSS. 

Rvfry  vatiety  in  all  forms  o!  LraintfiR. 
Fibroui  rooted  at^d  proUIic  beiirtra. 

ROSES. 

SiandardSf  dwarfs,  cUtxib«rs  of  all  L^adm^ 
vnfictlK-s,  from  optn  ground  vtd  In  pjis. 

FOREST  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

SLronK,   ctean    ftrown^    regularly   traas- 
pitjaedy  and  well  xoQldd. 

AMPEI-OPSIS,    CLEMATIS,    AND 
AUL    OTHER    NURSERY     STOCK. 

GuELmtiteed  true  to  name  and 

of  the  FiMaar  quality. 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  AND 
HORTICULTURAL  SUNDRIES. 

ALL  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 

(LLUST«*TfDCHTALOCUES  FREE  ON  APPLICflTION, 
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SEAKALE. 

Extra  extra  strong  for  forcing,  31/-  per  loo  :  extra 
sircmg  J  or  forcing,  14/-  to  18/-  per  too,  strong 
planting,  7/6  to  10/6  per  roo  ,  Lily  White,  extra 
strong  for  forcing,  10/-  tn  25/-  per  loo ;  Lily  White, 
strong  planting,  10/-  to  12/6  per  loo 

ASPARAGUS. 

Extra  strong  for  forcing,  16/-  to  21/-  per  loo. 

DICKSONS,  NURSERIES,  CHESTER. 


^  CUBRANS  > 

New  &  Choice 

FRUITS. 


WE  append  brief   notes  of  a  few   new  or 
recent  fruits.     Full  particulars  are  con- 
tained in  our  Trbe  and  Shrub  List. 

NEW  /^PPLE  "Rival,"  \.ll(.,  R.H.8. 

A  high-olass  fruit,  eqoally  good  for  detMrt  or  coUnary 
use.  BtrooR  grower  and  heavy  bearer.  Sinoe  we  in- 
troduced this  variety  two  seasons  ago  the  demand  for 
trees  has  been  very  great.  Maidens.  i/6  each ;  Pyramids 
and  Standards,  2/6  and  3/6  each  ;  Trained  Trees,  s/-  to 
7/6  each. 

NEWi^PPLE  "Charles  Ross,"  F.C.C.,  R.H.8. 

The  result  of  a  cross  between  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.  It  possesses  the  rich  flesh 
and  flavour  of  the  former,  but  is  more  than  double  its 
size.  A  superb  fruit  for  dessert.  Maidens,  2/6  each ; 
a-year  Trees,  3/6  and  5/-  each. 

NEW  APPLE  "Edward  Vll,"  A.M.,  R.l|.8. 

A  splendid  new  late  variety.  The  fruit  will  keep  in 
excellent  condition  until  June.  Claimed  to  be  the  latest 
variety  in  existence.  Good  grower  and  free  bearer. 
Maidens,  13/6  each ;  a-year  Trees,  15/-  each. 

NEW  APPLE  "  NorfolK  Beauty,"  l(  N|.,  R.l|.8. 


A  firstclass  culinary  variety  in  season  from  September 
to  January.  The  fruics  are  of  large  size  and  very  hand- 
some, of  a  clear  yellow  colour.    Maidens,  5/-  each. 


HEW  DESSERT  CHERRY  "floble," 

F.CaCei     R.HaSa 

A  heavy  cropper  of  good  constitntion  and  habit, 
producing  large,  firm,  deep  blood-red  coloured  fruits; 
ripens  during  July.  Maidens,  1/6  each;  Pyramids,  3/6 
and  3/6  each ;  Trained,  5/-  and  7/6  each. 

NEW  BLACK  CURR/VfIT  "  Boskoop  Giant." 

This  variety  is  attaining  wide  popularity,  its  heavy 
cropping  qualities  together  with  Its  vigorous  growth, 
freedom  from  mite,  and  the  excetlenoe  of  its  fruit,  mark 
it  as  one  of  the  best  varieties.  One-year-old  plants,  4/6  per 
doz. ;  2  and  3-year-old  plants,  9'-  and  13/-  per  doz. 

NEW  BLi^CK  CURRENT  "Coliath." 

We  offer  this  variety  this  season  for  the  first  time, 
after  hnHng  tried  it  in  our  nurseries  for  two  or  three 
years.  Wioan  give  it  our  highest  recommendation.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  variety  of  black 
currant,  it  »  also  a  good  grower  and  heavy  cropper. 
One-year  cuttings,  x/-  each,  o/-  per  doz.;  a  and  syear 
plants,  extra  strong,  1/6  and  2/6  each;  la/-  and  18/- 
per  doz. 

NEW  GOOSEBERRY"  May  DuKe." 

„  „  "Victoria." 

Two  excellent  varieties,  good  growers  and  heavy 
croppers,  remaikably  early.  One-year  plants,  gd.  each, 
6/-  yet  doz. ;  a  and  3-year  plants,  x/-  and  1/6  each ; 
9/-  and  111-  per  doz. 

NEW  qYBRID  FRUIT  "Logan-Berry." 

A  new  fruit  that  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  become 
very  popular.  The  fruit  is  large,  of  a  deep  rich  red 
colour,  equally  good  for  dessert  or  culinary  use.  The 
p  ant  is  ot  vigorous  conuitution  and  remarlubly  prolific. 
f.C.C,  R.H.S., July  2i»t,  190J ;  1/6  each,  12/-  per  doz. 

NEW  RASPBERRY  "Excelsior." 

Fruits  of  large  size  and  exquisite  flavour  produced 
with  the  utmost  treedom ;  they  have  the  rare  qualification 
of  being  entirely  tree  from  mite.  Strong  cants,  i/-  each, 
9/-  per  doz. 

HEW  R/^SPBERRY  "  November  i^bundaiice." 

A  new  autumn  fruiting  variety.  The  fruits,  of  a  dec  p 
red  colour,  are  excellent  in  flavour.  In  season  during 
October  and  November ;  9d.  each,  6/-  per  doz. 

NEW  STR/yWBERRIES. 

A  descriptive  and  priced  circular  of  all  the  new, 
choice  and  standard  varieties  of  Strawbenies,  gratis 
and  post  free. 


Fm  n  ctmipUU  Lui  QfChokf  Mattty  Fruif  Traa.  Shrtthi 

ami  Con.iJm,  iio$es  and  RtTOiiotitminmSt  Hrd^t  and  Cwtrt 

PlatUSi  Amfman  Pinfiii,  lic,  m 

OUR    TREE   AND   SHRUB    LIST, 

Qratl^  and  Pojit  Free. 
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fifty-seven  growing  in  an  orchard  house 
here.  They  are  all  dead  or  dylnx,  and 
if  yoo  can  tell  me  what  has  killed  them 
I  shall  be  very  grateful. "  The  further 
particulars  furnished  by  our  corre- 
spondent give  us  no  clue  which  helps 
us  to  a  conclusion  as  to  this  extra- 
ordinary catastrophe  which  has  hap- 
pened to  his  NecUrine  trees,  and  we 
can  only  conclude  there  must  be  some 
local  and  special  cause  for  their  destruc- 
tion. We  have  subjected  the  roots  and 
stem  to  microscopical  examination,  and  can  find  no  cause 
Justifying  such  serious  results.  The  roots  are  in  abundant 
quantities  and  healthy  to  all  appearances,  as  also  is  the 
stem,  and  the  branch  growths  of  the  past  summer  are  well 


ANSWERS 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Names  of  pl&nta.- Of  chid  for  rtnme,  but  l^tfrimt- 

A  very  tine  varleiy  of  Cymbidium  giganteum. W.  Pktlltps. 

-1.  (itoneaater  roicrophylla ;  2,  C.  Simonsil ;  3,  Retinospora 

Slaifera  aurea ;  4,  R.  squarrosa ;  6,  Juniperus  thurifera  ;  6, 
edum  dendroideum  varie gatum,  often  met  with  in  gardens 

as  Sedum  aroldeum  varlegatum.    „    „    „  ^     _. ,       .„.    . 
PPimula  puppupea  (G.  H.  8.  H.)-This  wants  a 

warm,  sheltered  nook.    It  is  happy  when  planted  against  a 

stone  in  the  rock  garden,  and  the  soil  should  be  loam  mixed 

with  leaf-mould.    As  the  plant  suffers  greatly  frcni  wet  In 

winter,  cover  it  with  a  bit  of  glass  to  keep  the  crown  dry. 
Dlanthua  oalllzonua  (Begin ner).- Your  Dlanthus 

callixonus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  rock  Pinks.    A 

well-established  plant,  throws  up  many  flowers  over  1  inch  In 

width  during  May ;  they  are  bright  rose  colour,  and  of  paler 

rose  towards  the  centre,  which  is  speckled  with  crimson. 

lliey  are  borne  on  short  stalks,  just  above  the  dwarf  deep 

green  foliage.    It  is  not  dilBcult  to  grow,  and  prefers  a  peaty 

soil  with  the  addition  of  a  little  loam.  u      *i#  i 

Cpab  Apples  (TiMON).-Here  is  a  list  of  very  beautiful 

ornamenUl  Crab  Apples :  Siberian,  a  very  pretty  tree  with 

crimson  fruiU,  and  there  is  a  yellow  Siberian  too ;   John 

Downie,  Fairy  Apple,  Transcendent,  and  Dartmouth.   Ihese 

are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  the  garden ;  thev 

flower  in  May,  are  ot  graceful  growth,  and  bear  fralt  through 

the  autumn,  whilst  the  fruita  are  prized  for  preserves  and 

jellies.    Crab  fruits  make  a  good  sauce  for  game. 
Salvia  diseased  (B.  C.  Clough).— The  Salvia  leaves 

are  attacked  by  red  spider,  a  common  enemy  of  Salvias  under 

glass.    These  peste  in  all  probability  effected  a  lodgment  on 

the  leaves  while  the  planU  were  still  out  of  doors,  and  when 

taken  under  glass  they,  according  to  their  wont,  rapidly 

Increased.    Syringing  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  will 

keep  them  in  check,  but,  if  your  plants  are  not  too  large,  the 

better  way  will  be  to  dip  them  in  some  insecticide.    A  piece 

of  soft  soap  the  size  of  an  eg?  dissolved  in  a  pall  of  warm 

water  is  very  sutuble  fur  the  purpose. 
Opchapd  house  Neotaplne  tpees  In  pots 

dylDff   wholesale   (A.   G.   B.,   Xorth  Finchley).-Oiir 

correspondent  writes  to  the  following  effect  :*•  1  am  sending  ,       ., ,.         .,       v       .•**»,-         «  ♦u..  ^..* 

vou  a  root  and  portion  of  a  NecUrine  tree  which  is  one  of    developed  (for  pot  trees),  and  altogether,  as  far  as  the  past 

}uu  a  rwv  ••!«  H"  season  s  growth  of  the  trees  is  concerned, 

everything  appears  satisfactory.  We  sym- 
pathise with  our  correspondent,  and  regret 
we  are  unable  to  help  to  throw  any  light 
on  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  his 
trees. 

Black  Cuppant  mite  (H.  J. 
Stobart).— 1  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
the  buds  on  the  Black  Currant  shoot  that 
you  sent  are  undoubtedly  attacked  by  the 
Currant  mite  (Phytoptus  ribis).  The  best 
thing  that  you  can  do  Is  to  pull  up  the 
plants  showing  any  affected  buds  and  bum 
them.  Various  methods  for  destroying 
these  mites  have  been  suggested  and 
tried,  but  none  are  really  satisfactory.  If 
the  bushes  are  not  badly  attacked,  that 
is  If  there  are  only  a  few  swollen  buds 
on  eich  plant,  then  you  might  prune  them 
very  hard,  and  look  them  carefully  over 
afterwards  and  remove  any  buds  which 
may  in  any  way  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  Then  spray  the  bushes  with 
paraffin  emulsion,  and  again  Just  before 
the  buds  open  in  the  spring.  Give  the 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  hot  lime.  Look 
the  shoots  over  from  time  to  time  and 
move  diseased  buds  before  planting  any 
iresh  bushes.  Examine  them  carefully 
and  reject  any  that  have  any  swollen 
buds  on  them.  Cuttings  should  never  be 
taken  from  infested  bushes.— G.  S.  S. 

TRADE    NOTES. 

Mesbrs.  Garton'8  Maize  Gluten  Seed. 
Considerable  interest  has  been  taken  in 
the  various  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Garton's 
Maize  Gluten  Seed.  This  product 
of  Maize,  now  manufactured  in  England 
for  the  first  time,  has  already  found 
great  favour  for  dairy  and  store  stock, 
and  for  pigs.  It  is  prepared  from  Maize 
by  a  mechanical  process,  no  chemicals 
being  used  in  its  manufacture,  and  it 
contains  more  than  twice  the  nutriment 
of  the  raw  grain,  the  superfluous  starch, 
which  renders  Maize  so  heating,  being 
removed,  as  well  as  the  moisture.  Messrs. 
Pinnock  Bros.,  of  Mark  Lane,  are  the  sole 
agents  for  this  food. 

Godfrey's  Patent  Handy  Clip  Tube- 

HOLDERS. 

There  has  been  found  hitherto  a  difficulty 
to  fix  flowers  (in  vessels  of  water)  in 
awkward  places,  such  as  altar  screens, 
pulpits,  pillars,  mirrors,  curtains,  &c.  The 
"  Handy  Clip"  supplies  the  ver>-  thing  so 
long  desired,  and  will  prove  a  boon  in 
decorating  churches,  halls,  and  rooms  in 
general.  It  is  a  simple  arrangement  by 
which  a  tube  to  hold  flowers  can  be  afllxed 
in  positions  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
drive  a  nail  or  otherwise  fasten  a  support 
for  flowers  in  water.  AlUr  screens, 
pulpits,  pillars,  and  mirrors  can  easily  be 


decorated  without  the  aid  of  nails.  A  piece  of  string,  cord* 
or  small  rope  is  tied  around  and  suspended  from  sny  pro 
jection  on  which  the  '*  Handy  Clips  "  can  be  fixed.  By  t^dr 
aid  curtains,  draperies,  (ftc,  may  be  quickly  festooned  *ith 
flowers.  A  Bamboo  or  any  other  stick  or  rod  msy  be  itsd 
among  the  foliage  or  other  plant*,  or  in  a  flower-pot  of  uil, 
and  can  be  readily  dressed  with  flowers.  They  only  reqolit 
to  be  used  once  for  their  merits  to  be  fully  appreciated,  and 
their  adaptability  to  many  uses  to  be  readily  undentool 
The  principle  is  a  holder  made  of  wire.  The  ring  to  bold  the 
water  tul>e  is  pressed,  which  causes  the  smaller  ling  to  opes. 
This  open  ring  forms  a  grip,  and  when  the  tapering  Taset« 
hold  ine  flowers,  Ac.  is  Inserted,  and  preaaed  down,  the  xrip 
is  made  firm.  They  are  very  quickly  fixed  and  reuto^ed.  It 
is  made  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  The  Nurseries,  Eimoatb, 
Devon. 


GARDENING   APPOINTMENT. 

Mr.  Shdtlbr,  foreman  at  Aldenbam  House  Gardens.  Elstrtc, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  U.  Rushbrooke.  Ejq., 
St.  Geoiges,  Ampthill. 


Catalogues   Received. 

DaffodiU,  Hyacinth*,  Tulipg,  Crocu»t*,  Gladioti,  LiUrt, 
(o.— Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  11,  12,  and  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. ;  Messrs.  Little  and  BalUntyne,  Carliile. 


CHRISTMAS     DINNERS    TO 
UNEMPLOYED. 

We  are  arranging  again  this  year  to  give  aome  tboassudi 
of  Christmas  dinners  to  unemployed,  but  retpecu^ 
suffering  poor,  of  East  London  in  their  own  homes,  ao'l  fed 
sure  that  your  readers  would  like  to  have  a  share  io  the 
happy  work.  The  severe  weather  brings  terrible  soirerioi 
into  East  End  hunger-bitten  families,  In  which  frail  UtUe 
children  are  often  crylDK  for  bread.  To  such,  without  loisi 
outside  sympathy,  Christmas  Day  will  be,  alas !  a  dsj  of 
sadnesa  inatead  of  jov.  Our  large  Eaat  End  volimtuT 
committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  willing  again  to  carry 
out  the  happy  unaectarian  though  arduous  work.  Hw 
public  Christmas  dinner  distribution  will  take  place  tt 
Latimer  People's  Hall,  Bridge  Street,  opposite  the  Peopie'i 
Palace,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  23rd  Inst.  The  enclosed 
annual  statement,  alidited  by  chartered  acoonntaott,  vUi,  I 
think,  tell  its  own  Ule.  Fully  relying  on  the  kindMsi  of 
your  readers  to  help  na  to  carry  this  Ohrtstmastide  aoe 
sunahine  into  otherwise  darkened  East  End  homei-iUT. 
John  W.  Atkinson,  Claremontt  Cawley  Road,  London,  y.K. 


«»*  The  Yearly  SubaeripHon  to  THE  GARDEN  is:  /aM 
158.;  Foreign,  17t.  6d, 
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Wire  Clip  nith  Ziiic  Tubes iii^itrted dteyxM  with  Wititer  (^ueen  Chrymnthemnmn 
(m  exhibited  at  the  Royal  UoriuuUw  .1  Exhibition  in  February  lat^t). 
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DBPOSIT    AGGOUMT8. 

O  ~     I      on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 
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HOLLY    IN     THE    WINTER 
LANDSCAPE. 

HOLLY  plays  a  most  important  part 
in  our  winter  landscape.  It  is 
true  that  not  one  of  our  native 
evergreens  could  be  spared  from 
either  hill  or  dale  without  a  sense 
of  grievous  loss.  Spruce  and  Pine,  Juniper  and 
Yew,  and  trailing  Ivy— each  has  its  distinct 
value,  and  each  in  its  own  way  is  most  beautiful. 
But  one  and  all  of  them  are  sad.  We  do  not  feel 
it  when  the  glow  of  the  summer  sunset  lights  up 
the  red  stems  of  the  Scotch  Firs,  nor  when  the 
murmur  of  the  west  wind  croons  softly  in  the 
Spruce  boughs  above  our  heads  on  a  warm 
autumn  day.  We  may  even  turn  away  from 
the  dazzling  colour  of  flower  borders  to  the 
cool  sylvan  green  of  Juniper,  or  gladly  take 
shelter  from  scorching  noonday  sun  under  the 
dim  shade  of  some  solemn  Yew,  and  never 
once  think  of  sadness.  But  reverse  the  picture, 
and  recall  how  all  these  look  under  a  gloomy 
November  sky,  with  fog-clouds  hanging  low 
and  chill  over  the  hill-tops,  and  say  if  then  we 
are  not  ready  to  confess  that  one  and  all  are 
more  or  less  funereal.  Exactly  the  same  effect 
is  given  by  some  of  the  evergreen  trees  of  other 
Jatitudes.  The  "gloomy  vegetation  of  the 
forest "  at  certain  seasons  at  the  antipodes  has 
often  been  remarked  ;  but  we  seldom  realise, 
whether  at  home  during  winter  or  its  corre- 
sponding rest  time  in  milder  climates,  that  it 
is  the  dead  calm  of  arrested  life  all  about  us 
that  holds  us  in  its  grip.  Most  evergreens 
betray  'it  even  more  than  deciduous  trees, 
which,  to  a  watchful  eye,  are  never  wholly 
asleep.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it 
is,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  more  complete  suspen- 
sion of  vital  force  during  their  resting  time 
that  conifers  and  other  evergreen  trees  are  able 
to  hold  their  leaves.  But,  nevertheless,  there 
is  no  dead  calm  about  the  Holly.  Rude  health 
and  vigour  is  written  upon  it  at  all  seasons, 
and  the  cheerful  glint  of  its  polished  leaves  and 
the  red  fire  of  its  berries  does  more  for  our 
English  landscape  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
Like  the  "pink"  of  the  fox-hunter  it  saves 
our  English  country  side— and  very  often 
our  sinking  spirits  as  well— from  over-much 
depression. 

On  a  raw  winter's  morning,  hanging  about 
the  covert  side  listening  for  the  first  whimper 
of  hounds,  have  we  not,  many  a  time,  hailed 
with  positive  delight  some  blazing  Holly 
tree  in  hedge  or  hanger  ?  The  mere  sight  of 
its  ruddy  clusters  has  sent  a  thrill  through  the 


chilled  blood,  and  has  given  a  touch  of  exhila- 
ration which  has  served  to  shorten  the  irksome 
wait  before  getting  away.  If  we  have  lived  in 
a  good  Holly  country  some  such  experience  has 
certainly  been  ours— at  any  rate,  if  we  love 
Hollies  as  all  good  Britons  should. 

In  no  other  country  does  Holly  thrive  as  it  does 
with  us,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we 
should  make  it  a  main  feature  in  our  English 
landscape,  encouraging  it  in  those  localities 
where  it  is  naturally  abundant,  and  planting 
and  cherishing  it  elsewhere.  The  enthusiasm 
of  our  American  cousins  at  the  first  sight  of  a 
genuine  English  Holly  in  full  fruit  should  be 
an  object-lesson  to  a  "Britisher."  It  takes 
rank  in  their  minds  with  all  other  old-world 
associations  which  to  them  are  so  sacred,  but 
which,  too  often,  only  become  precious  to  us 
when  wide  ocean  separates  us  from  them. 

The  good  effect  of  Hollies  in  the  home 
plantations  was  noted  lately,  but  the  advice  to 
plant  them  might  be  brought  still  nearer  home. 
The  winter  outlook  from  our  windows  is  quite 
as  important  to  us  as  individuals,  if  not  more 
so,  than  the  distant  view.  We  surround  our 
houses  with  Rhododendrons  and  all  manner  of 
exotic  evergreens,  and  they  all  have,  as  we  are 
most  ready  to  acknowledge,  their  distinct 
beauty  and  advantages.  We  may,  however, 
be  suffering  from  a  plethora  of  Rhododendron 
ponticum,  for  example,  which  year  by  year  is 
rising  into  a  dense  wall  and  threatening  to  shut 
out  light  and  air,  and  which  gives  a  sense  of 
oppression  that  must  be  lived  in  to  be  felt  or 
understood ;  of  course,  a  few  strokes  of  an  axe 
would  clear  the  whole,  but  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to 
have  to  do,  nor  can  it  be  done  without  much 
thought  and  good  judgment. 

There  never  was  sounder  advice  than  that 
given  by  a  recent  writer  in  Flora  and  Sylva 
(see  The  Garden,  December  12,  page  407)  to 
keep  Rhododendrons  for  middle  distances. 
There  they  make  a  fine  effect  in  the  landscape, 
winter  and  summer.  Hollies,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  there  is  space  enough  for  tree 
planting  at  all,  may  be  stationed  either  near  or 
far,  and  their  effect  on  the  outlook  never 
becomes  gloomy  or  oppressive. 

Our  forefathers  were  fond  of  planting  belts 
of  forest  trees  as  a  protection  to  their  dwellings, 
or,  maybe,  they  planted  their  dwellings  within 
the  sheltering  embrace  of  trees  already  grown, 
for  in  many  cases  these  encircling  groves  are 
more  ancient  than  the  buildings  they  surround. 
We  can  all  call  to  mind  some  old-time  manor 
house,  shut  in  by  gaunt,  leafless  trees,  set, 
evidently  with  intention  at  the  outset,  rather 


close  together,  but  which,  through  neglect  of 
later  dynasties,  have  never  been  properly 
thinned  out  or  allowed  room  for  development 
Who  has  not  felt  on  occasion  that  the  shelter 
afforded  by  such  skeleton  trees,  tossing  their 
lean  branches  against  a  leaden  sky,  is  someswhat 
dearly  bought,  even  on  a  winter's  day,  at  the 
expense  of  ghostly  gloom  and  damp  depression  1 
What  a  change  for  the  better,  under  these  and 
similar  conditions,  might  follow  a  liberal  use 
of  hatchet  and  saw,  And  the  careful  grouping 
amidst  the  survivors  of  bright-leaved  Hollies 
which  have  nothing  morbid  or  creepy  about 
them. 

For  the  sake,  then,  of  our  English  woodland 
scenery,  no  less  than  for  the  outdoor  surround- 
ings of  our  English  homes  let  us  take  all  the 
care  we  can,  both  in  the  conservation  and  the 
renewing  of  our  most  precious  English  evergreeu 
—the  Holly. 


MR.     ALFRED      RUSSEL 
WALLACE. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  every  man  that  at  the 
age  of  eighty  he  shall  still  have  the  strength 
and  sound  vitality  of  mind  and  body  that  shall 
enable  him  to  take  keen  pleasure  in  the  making 
of  a  new  home  and  garden. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  a  satisfaction  to  all 
readers  of  The  Gardeit,  as  it  assuredly  is  to 
one  of  their  number,  who  a  few  years  ago,  until 
his  change  of  residence  to  a  more  westerly 
county,  was  his  near  neighbour  and  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  his  frendship,  to  know  that  such 
is  the  case  with  this  grand  worker  in  the  regions 
of  science,  whose  name  we  hold  in  reverence 
and  honour  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
Englishmen. 

All  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  done  for  science, 
all  that  he  has  endured  of  toil  and  danger, 
the  many  troubled  waters  whose  angry  waves 
a  man  must  battle  through  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  painful  research,  who  has  put  forth 
with  unflinching  courage  his  convictions  in 
what  have  been  hitherto  almost  unknown 
developments  of  natural  and  social  science, 
all  this  one  forgets  when  with  Mr.  Wallace  in 
his  garden.  Here  one  only  sees  the  simplest 
of  men  made  happy  by  the  beauty  of  flowers. 

We  know  well  that  all  readers  of  this  Journal 
will  hope  that  this  splendid  veteran  may  yet 
enjoy  many  years  of  health  and  strength  and 
happy  life  in  his  new  home,  and  that  year  by 
year  his  well-loved  flowers  may  only  bring  him 
the  greatest  joy. 
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NOTES    OF   THE    WEEK. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

January  16.— Soci^t^  FraD9ai8e  d'Horticulture  de 
Londres  Annual  Dinner. 

January  21. — Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 
Institution  Annual  General  Meeting  at  the  Oovent 
Garden  Hotel ;  Annual  Supper,  Covent  Garden 
Hotel,  Mr.  Leonard  Sutton  in  the  chair. 

January  26.— Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Drill 
Hall  Meeting. 

Rose  COPalllna«— I  think  it  may  interest 
some  readers  of  Thb  Gabden  to  hear  bow  well 
this  beautiful  Rose  does  on  a  wall.  I  planted 
it  against  an  8  feet  high  south  wall  eighteen  months 
ago.  It  has  now  reached  the  top  and  has  been  in 
flower  continuously  since  June  last.  At  the  present 
time  (December  15)  it  is  full  of  buds.  One  of  the 
many  good  points  which  this  Rose  possesses  is  that 
it  requires  very  little  training,  as  the  growth  is 
quite  erect  and  the  flowers  are  carried  on  very 
stout  stems;  its  beautiful  red  bark  and  young 
crimson  leaves  also  have  a  very  beautiful  effect. — 
J.  S. ,  near  Beading, 

Chpysanthemum  Liady  Cpanston, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  more  impressed  with  a 
new  variety  in  any  section  than  with  this.  Certainly 
Mr.  Murray  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success 
in  fixing  the  sport  so  successfully.  The  obtaining 
of  a  sport  is  a  mere  freak,,  but  to  sustain  it  and 
secure  a  stock  of  plants  is  not  a  question  of  luck, 
but  of  skill  and  attention.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  Mr.  Murray  has  kept  this  novelty.  The 
petals  are  exceptionall}*  wiae,  fully  1  inch,  and  the 
graceful  droop  of  the  florets  gives  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  flower.  The  colour,  too,  is 
delicate,  but  decided,  a  rose  flush  in  the  centre, 
gradually  fading  away  until  the  outer  portion  of 
the  flower  is  white.— £.  Moltneux. 

A  blue  and  white  bOPdeP.— I  unfortu- 
nately have   not    the   number  of  The    Garden 
at  hand  in  which  Captain  Reid's  letter  appeared, 
but  I  notice    that  two  of   your    correspondents 
recently  mentioned  the  difficulty  as  to  blue  flowers. 
For  four  years  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  form  a 
small  blue  and  white    border    with    a    constant 
succession  of  flowers.     I   have  not  yet  entirely 
succeeded,  but  perhaps  the  following  list  of  blue 
flowers  may  be  of  interest,  although  I  may  be 
repeating  some  already  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondents.     The  difficulty   is  always  the    same. 
Nurserymen  in  their  catalogues  rarely  distinguish 
between  the  blue  of  a  Gentian  and  that  of  a  Lupin. 
Besides    those    in    my  list    I    am  told  that  the 
following  are  of  a  good  blue,  but  I  cannot  speak 
with    certainty : — Barr's   new   blue    Pentstemon, 
Trachymene  cairulea  (an  annual  of  Sutton's),  and 
Meconopsis  Wallichi  (Himalayan  Poppy).      Blue 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  Sweet  Peas,  both  tall  and 
dwarf,  are  also  advertised,  and  some  of  the  best 
pale  blue  Violas  have  recently  been  almost  true, 
and  I  fancy  there  are  some  large  Anemones,  a 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  a  Salpiglossis  which  might 
1^  included,  but  so  far  I  have  not  tried  them.     Of 
those  I  know  to  be  good  the  deepest  blue  section 
should  contain  Gentians  of  various  sorts,  some  of 
which  will  require  rockwork,  and  others  a  hard- 
trodden  edge  to  flower  them  successfully;     Scillas, 
Muscari  Heavenly  Blue,  Omphalodes  verna,  her- 
baceous   Veronicas    (V.    rupestris    and     others), 
Salvia    patens.     Delphiniums.     Lobelia,    Borage, 
Convolvulus    minor,     Hyssop,    Anchusa    italica, 
Mertensia    virginica,     and    Lithospermuni     pros- 
tratum  ;     and     for    annuals,    Sutton's    Phacelia 
campanularia,  Eutoca  viscida,  Anagallis  Phillipsi, 
and  Commelina  ccelestis.      Paler    blues    are   the 
many  sorts  of  Forget-me-nots,  China  blue  Hyacinths, 
Delphiniumns,  and  Nemophila  insignis  grandi flora, 
which  may  be  sown  in  autumn  to  flower  in  spring, 
and  again  in  spring  for  summer  flowering  ;  Chiono- 
doxas,    Linum     sibiricum,    the    Eryngiums,    and 
Anemones  apennina  and  A.  blanda.     Blues  which 
incline  to  mauve  or  purple,  but  are  worth  including 
if  separated  from  the  true  shades,  are  Aquilegias, 
many   of  the  Irises,   Harebells  and  other  dwarf 
Campanulas,  Lupins  (both  annual  and  perennial), 
Monk's-hood,  annual  Larkspurs,  Hepaticas,  Trades- 
cantia  cserulea,  the  Primrose  G.  F.  Wilson,  Peri- 


winkles, Love-in-a-mist,  and  O)rnflowers.  From 
these  a  transition  can  be  made  to  Canterbury  Bells 
and  Campanulas,  Crocuses,  Wood  Hyacinths,  and 
other  flowers  of  a  decided  mauve  shade.  At  the 
back  of  the  border  some  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas 
might  be  grown  ;  there  are  some  rather  good  pale 
blues  amongst  them. — Frances  Gibson. —[Captain 
Reid's  article  appeared  in  The  Garden, 
November  28,  page  375.  ] 

HoptiGultupal  leotupes  at 
Bpougrhty  Feppy,  N.B,— On  the  9th  inst. 
the  seventh  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  horticulture 
arranged  for  by  the  Broughty  Ferry  Horticultural 
Association  and  the  Technical  Education  Committee 
of  the  County  Council  was  delivered  in  the  Grove 
Academy,  Broughty  Ferry.  The  lecturer  was  Mr. 
John  H.  Gumming,  the  well-known  gardener  at 
GrantuUy  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  his  subject  being 
the  important  one  of  "Spring  Bedding."  There 
was  a  good  attendance,  and  Mr.  Cumming's  very 
practical  and  useful  lecture  was  listened  to  with 
close  interest.  The  after  discussion  was  valuable, 
and  the  tone  of  a  satisfactory  kind.  A  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer. — S. 

Nepine   undulata*— Although    not    so 

showy  as  the  better-known  N.  sarniensis  and  its 
varieties  and  hybrids,  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
desirable   species.      The    figure    in    *' Nicholson's 
Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  fails  to  do  justice  to  this 
very  graceful   little  amaryllid.     That  work  also 
gives  its  flowering  period  as  being  in  May,   but 
with  me  and  in  other  places  it  is  only  just  going 
out  of  flower,  which  is  a  great  recommendation,  as 
this  class  of    greenhouse    plants    is   very  scarce. 
The  flowering  period  lasts  about  a  month,  and  as 
the  plants  pass  out  of  flower  the  spikes  should  be 
removed  and  the  plants  placed  in  a  light  position 
in    a    warm    house    to    complete    their   growth. 
Frequent  application  of  weak  liquid  manure  is  now 
very  beneficial.     As  the  foliage  turns  colour  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld  and  the  bulbs  (riven 
all  the  sun  possible  to  ensure  a  good  baking.   When 
the  leaves  are  shrivelled  store  the  pots  in  a  dry, 
cool  place.     In  common  with  the  other  types  of 
Nerine,  this  species  is  most  eff'ective  when  the  pots 
are  fairly  full  of  bulbs,  and  should  not  be  repotted 
more  often  than  is  absolutely  necessary.     As  a  rule 
5-inch  pots  will   be   found  the  most  useful  size. 
The    specific    name,     undulata,    alludes    to    the 
undulated  or  wavy  outline  of  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  pleading  shade   of  pink,   very  effective 
under  artificial  light.     N.  fili folia  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  the  foregoing,  and  is  even  more  rarely 
met  with.     As  its  name  suggests,  the  leaves  are 
very  narrow,  and  about  9  inches  or  10  inches  lon^ir. 
But  while  N.  undulata  is  very  free  flowering,  N. 
filifolia  is  somewhat  sh}',  which  may  account  for 
its  comparative  rareness.     Its  colour  is  rose-red, 
and  it  is  amenable  to  the  same  culture  as  the  fore- 
going.—A.  C.  Bartlett. 

Dublin  Seed    and    Nupsepy men's 
Employes     Association*  —  Recently  at 

the  Gresham  Hotel,  l^ublin,  the  above  newly- 
formed  association  held  their  inaugural  dinner. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Sinclair,  who  was 
supported  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  V.M.H, 
on  the  right,  and  Mr.  D.  McLeod,  of  Messrs. 
W.  Drummond  and  Sons,  Limited,  on  the  left. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidee  proposed  the  toast  of 
"The  Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  men's  Em  ploy  ^3  Asso- 
ciation." He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  see  the  junior 
members  so  strongly  in  evidence,  and  thought 
the  association  was  bound  to  succeed.  Mr.  Hall,  in 
response  said  if  there  was  anyone  in  Dublin  who 
should  recognise  the  value  of  that  society  it  was 
the  employers.  In  the  seed  trade  they  had  much 
to  learn,  as  nothing  could  be  left  to  chance.  He 
thanked  them  for  responding  so  heartily  to  the  toast. 
Mr.  Joseph  Alexander  Rochfort,  in  proposing 
the  toast  of  **  The  Seed  and  Nursery  Trades,"  said 
he  was  very  sorry  that  they  could  not  use  the  word 
profession  instead  of  trades  when  referring  to  these 
businesses.  He  was  of  opinion,  owing  to  its  difficult 
and  detailed  nature  and  the  amount  of  study  one 
had  to  go  through  to  be  proficient,  that  it  ought  to 
rank  as  a.  profession  (applause),  or  at  least  be 
brought  up  to  a  standard  similar  to  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  which  had  an  Act  of  Parliament 


to  protect  it.  The  seed  and  nursery  trades  were  to 
his  mind  the  closest  allies  the  Department  di 
Agriculture  could  have  in  working  out  their  schemei 
for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  to 
say  nothing  of  reafforesting.  Mr.  D.  McLeod, 
in  reply,  Eaid  he  regretted  the  absence  of  tbdr 
venerable  President  (Mr.  David  Drnmmoad, 
J. P.),  owing  to  the  weight  of  years.  Beiog  gb 
the  verge  of  ninety  they  could  hardly  expect 
him  to  be  with  them.  He  thought  he  might 
claim  for  the  seed  and  nursery  trade,  at  all  eveDti, 
the  honour  of  great  antiquity.  He  iinprened  on 
the  young  men  the  importance  of  fitting  themnlfei 
for  a  higher  sphere  of  labour,  by  doing  more  than 
the  mere  mechanical  work  at  which  they  were 
employed.  If  they  did  this  they  would  qailify 
themselves  for  better  and  higher  positioo«  in  the 
future.  He  hoped  that  before  long  that  associatKA 
would  have  a  domicile  of  its  own,  and  in  thit 
domicile  he  hoped  to  see  established  as  an  aid  to 
improvement,  a  library  of  books  of  reference  co 
botany  and  other  kindred  subjects  that  vorid 
qualify  the  young  men  to  take  a  noble  p&rtinths 
useful  sphere  in  which  they  are  placed  in  tlw 
country,  or  in  any  other  country.  He  should  ibo 
like  to  see  there  specimens  of  various  pluti, 
including  weeds,  so  that  those  who  studied  wutld 
know  where  they  grew,  and  all  about  theo.  Ai 
to  the  heads  of  the  seed  and  nursery  tndt  ia 
Dublin  aiding  the  association,  he  was  sure  thik^ 
might  safely  say  that  they  would  not  be  backwud 
in  coming  forward.  The  firm  with  which  be  bid 
the  honour  to  be  intimately  identified  would,  he 
was  sure,  gladly  give  whatever  support  they  ooold, 
and  encourage  the  as<«ociation  in  every  pombk 
way.  Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson  proposed  "Oar 
Guests,"  to  which  Mr.  Walter  Keating,  eecretiir 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Irelaoi 
replied.  Other  toasts  followed,  the  proceeding 
concluding  with  the  singing  of  "  Auld  L%ng  Syoe." 
The  hon.  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Jtna 
Mc  Donough. 

M,  AUSrUSte   Nonin.  —  Far  beyond  the 

fortifications  of  Paris,  out  in  the  open  conntrj it 

Chatillon-sous-Bagueux,  is  an   establishment  tbit 

we  have  visited  on   several  occasions,  and  alwtp 

met  with  the  warmest  welcome.     It  ia  M.  Noniiis 

nursery,  where  Chrysanthemums  can  be  seen  inlifjf 

numbers  during   the  season,  and  under  the  tat 

possible  conditions.     As  an  exhibitor  at  thehn 

shows  M.  Nonin  is  a  competitor  to  be  rechwd 

with,  for  he  is  not  only  a  grower  for  exhibition.^ 

a  raiser  of  new  seedlings.     He  possesses  a  ltfl| 

and  varied  collection  gathered  together  from  tU 

sources,  he  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  the  eany 

flowering  section,  and  some  of  those  now  grown  ffl 

this  country  have  emanated  from  his  nuraerj'.  " 

is  not  of  these,  however,  that  we  desire  to  speak  at 

present.     The  large  flowering  varieties  are  chwflf 

in  our  mind,  and  as  we  have  seen  at  the  Loodoo 

parks  and  in  the  nurseries  round  the  Metropousa 

fair  sprinkling  of  his  novelties  this  season,  w 

think  it  useful  to  mention  a  few  of  those  seen  m 

the  best  form  during  our  visit  to  Paris  laat  mootB. 

We  need  not  go  back  so  far  as  the  introduction  a 

Mile.   Louise   Brossillon,    M.     Fredeiic  l>»iipi«j 

Emile    Nonin,     Frangois    Pilon,    Mme.   Gtwei 

Debris,  M.  Raymond  Desforest,  Princesse  Ali«a« 

Monaco,  and  others.      Far  more  recent  are  ran 

1900,  a  fine  golden  yellow  Japanese,  frequenwy 

seen  in  the  groups  on  the  Continent  this  seawn, 

Sada  Yacco,  a  fine  white  ;  Charles  Schwarz,agwj 

bright,   large    decorative   crimson  Japanese,  |u» 

appeared  very  freely  shown  ;  M.    ^S^^^"^h^. 

large  yellow  Japanese ;  Mile.  Juliette  D^"'^ 

a  charming  pale  rosy  pink.     These  ^re  all  ^?J°*r 

varieties  raised  among  many  others  by  M.  ^^ 

They  were  mostly  used  as  large  flowered  specim 

plants  in  pots.      His  new  seedlings  were  ud» 

monly  interesting,   Alphonse  Daudet,  ^^f*^^ 

Fleur    d'Automne,   deep  golden   bronze;   ^ 

Maumen^,  purple  amaranth,  with  silvery  ^^  rj^ 

Amateur  Marohand,  a  fine  crimson ;  ^""VJ^i^ 

Page,  a  Japanese  with  curious,  twisted      ^ 

tinted  pale  amaranth  ;  Isle  de  France,  purpw » 

Professor    Tillier,    a    fine    deep    cnnisoD,  * 

among  the  best.      We  also  noted  a  f^L^ 

sport  from  Mme.  Gabriel  Debri^  called  liamaru*. 

— C.  H.  P. 
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Colletia  spinosa*— This  species  rejoices 
in  a  multiplicity  of  BynoDyms,  viz.,  C.  arniata, 
C.  ferrox,  C.  horrida,  C.  valdiviana,  and  C.  polya- 
cantha.  It  Ib,  perhaps,  a  more  desirable  object 
than  C.  cruciata,  in  as  much  as  it  flowers  more 
freely,  a  little  earlier,  and,  if  trained  against 
a  wall,  it  will  frequently  grow  to  a  height  of  8  feet 
or  over.  It  can  be  reiulily  distinguished  from 
C.  emciata  by  the  shape  of  the  spines,  which  are 
roond  or  awl-shaped  instead  of  being  flat.— A.  C. 
Babtlett. 

Gpevillea  thelemanniana.— Like  the 

popular  Grevillea  robusta,  this  is  worth  cultivation 
as  a  foliage  plant  alone,  but  the  flowers  are  also 
very  attractive,  and  freely  borne  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  If  stopped  during  its  early  stages  it 
forms  a   freely-branched  specimen,  clothed  with 

Srettily-divided  leaves  of  a  light  green  tint.  The 
owers,  which  are  borne  in  round^  clusters  at  the 
Soints  of  the  slender  shoots  (thus  causing  them  to 
roop  somewhat),  are  of  a  deep  pink,  with  small 
yellow  petals,  the  long  curved  style,  which  is  of 
a  reddish  colour,  forming,  as  in  most  of  the 
Grevilleas,  a  very  conspicuous  part  of  the  inflo- 
rescence. This  Grevillea,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
often  know  as  G.  Preissi,  is  a  native  of  the  Swan 
River  district  of  Western  Australia,  whence  it  was 
introduced  in  1838.  There  are  other  species  well 
worth  cultivation,  particularly  G.  alpina,  a  little 
dense  bush  clothed  with  narrow  hoarv  leaves, 
whose  pinkish  flowers  are  borne  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  The  hardiest  members  of  the  genus  are 
G.  rosmaiinifolia  and  G.  juniperina,  or  sulphurea, 
as  it  is  often  called,  both  of  which  will  stand  out 
of  doors  in  favoured  parts  of  the  country. — T. 

Adhatoda  oydoniSBfolia  at  Edin- 

DUPg^ll. — This  handsome  stove  plant,  a  member 
of  the  Acanthacese,  treated  as  a  climber,  is  now 
well  in  flower  in  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  It  was  better  known 
some  time  ago  than  it  is  now,  but  its  distinct 
appearance  makes  it  a  desirable  plant  where  stove- 
climbing  plants  are  valued.  The  flowers,  which 
are  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  are  very 
attractive  with  their  white  tubes  and  rich  purple 
lower  lips,  striped  down  the  middle  with  white ; 
the  upper  lips  being  white,  tipped  with  purple. 
The  plant  is  evergreen,  the  foliage  being  dark 
green,  rather  downy,  and  ovate  in  form.  Although 
treated  as  a  climber  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  sometimes 
grown  in  a  bush  form,  and  may  also  be  used  in 
baskets.  Fibrous  peat  and  loam,  with  some  silver 
sand,  is  the  compost  generally  used,  with  good 
results.  On  the  rafters  of  the  stove  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens  it  is  very  attractive  at 
present.— S.  A. 

A  profitable  Apple  tree.— As  an  indi- 
cation of  the  scarcity  of  Apples  in  Essex  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  an  Apple  tree  in  the  garden  adjoining 
mine.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  nameless  cooking 
Apple ;  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  it  included  in 
the  biggest  collection  of  Apples  at  any  exhibition. 
The  Apples  were  bought  by  three  diffVireat  people 
at  from  69.  to  88.  a  bushel,  each  of  the  buyers 
picking  his  own  lot.  Twenty-three  bushels  were 
picked,  and  one  bushel  of  **  dropped  "  Apples  sold 
at  Ss.,  the  total  net  proceeds  being  exactly  eight 
guineas.  They  are  very  light-weighing  Apples,  a 
bushel  weighing  barely  401b.  (Blenheims  weighing 
about  451b.),  but  they  are  goorl  keepers  and  a  fair 
size.  The  tree  is  sixty  years  old.  A  farmer  tells 
me  that  the  country  has  been  scoured  for  Black- 
berries this  year,  as  all  fruit  has  been  so  scarce  that 
the  domestic  supplies  of  jam  are  very  low.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  this  year  with  two  years 
ago.  Then  twenty -eight  bushels  were  picked  from 
the  tree,  and  sold  at  2s.  9d.  a  bushel.  The  seller 
paid  the  whole  expense  of  the  picking — two  men 
for  two  days— and  the  net  return  amounted  to  just 
under  three  guineas.— A.  Petts,  Chelmsford. 

Chpysanthemums  without  gjisAm. 

Possibly  the  following  notes  on  growing  show 
Chrysanthemums  without  glass  may  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  no  room  in  their  greenhouses 
and  yet  would  like  a  few  large  blooms  for  indoor 
use.  The  treatment  is  as  usual  until  the  crown 
buds  show  colour,  when  the  pots  are  placed  in  a 
shed  open  at  one  side.     If  there  is  no  fear  of  rain 


they  are  placed  cut  in  the  morning  and  replaced  in 
the  evening.  In  the  event  of  a  considerable  frost 
threatening  they  are  shut  up  in  an  empty  stable. 
Although  many  were  wetted  by  rain  driving  into 
the  shed,  there  was  no  *' damping,"  the  open-air 
treatment  apparently  stopping  it.  I  grew  this 
year  Mildred  Ware,  Mrs.  Barklay  (each  8^  inches 
across),  Loveliness  (8  inches),  Francis  Connor,  Mrs. 
Greenfield  (7^  inches),  and  others.  Growth  is  too 
slow  after  November  begins  to  try  for  late  blooms. 
The  blooms  last  in  good  condition  for  a  fortnight 
in  a  room  with  a  fire. — Fenman. 

Flora   of  the    Southern    Pacific 

Islands. — Mr.  G.  Hunt,  who  gave  a  most 
interesting  lecture  upon  "Horticulture  in  New 
Zealand"  before  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society 
last  summer,  is  now  on  his  way  home  to  New 
Zealand.  He  has  sent  us  an  extract  from  the 
Otago  Daily  Times  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  by 
two  New  Zealand  botanists  to  the  Auckland 
Antipodes,  Bounty  and  Campbell  Islands.  They 
say:  '* Certainly  no  small  and  isolated  islands 
anywhere  outside  of  the  tropics  possess  such  a 
wealth  of  beautiful  flowers  or  plants  of  such  striking 
habit  of  growth  as  does  the  small  group  of  islands 
Iving  far  to  the  south  of  New  Zealand.  Farther, 
they  also  possess  a  fauna  of  the  greatest  interest." 

Salvia    splendens.- During    the    past 

autumn  this  brilliantly  coloured  salvia  did  well  in 
the  open  ground,  and  made  a  bright  display  until 
the  end  of  October.  I  saw  it  in  Mr.  Fryett's 
garden,  Holmehurst,  Lewisham,  where  it  was 
planted  in  association  with  white  Marguerites,  and 
the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  brilliant'flowers  we  have  for  the  autumn, 
either  for  the  greenhouse  or  the  garden.  It  is  not 
often  that  it  continues  to  flower  quite  so  late  as  it 
has  this  season,  but  if  propagated  early  in  the 
spring  and  allowed  to  grow  on  without  being 
stopped  it  will  come  into  flower  early  and  last  a 
long  time.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety  which  was 
used  extensively  and  with  great  effect  at  Gunners- 
bury  House,  where  I  saw  it  some  time  ago. — A.  H. 

Trials  at  Wisley  in  lOO*,— Evidently 

there  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere  regarding  the 
trials  of  new  or  little-known  plants  and  vegetables 
at  Wisley,  as  in  conversation  with  several  Fellows 
they  were  under  the  impression  that  there  would 
be  no  trials  next  year.  I  note  that  the  recently 
published  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  gives  the  varieties  and  quantities  of  seeds, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  vegetables  have 
been  included,  four  kinds  being  named,  these  being 
Cauliflowers,  Carrots,  New  Peas,  and  Potatoes,  but 
it  occurs  to  me  will  the  land  be  in  condition  so  that 
the  trials  may  be  reliable?  We  all  know  that 
Wisley  has  not  been  hitherto  much  cultivated,  and 
it  may  require  a  good  bit  of  preparation  to  get 
the  ground  in  condition.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wise  to  defer  growing  those  vegetables  that  need 
much  cultivation  or,  to  use  the  correct  term,  root- 
hold?  For  instance,  salads  would  have  been  a 
quicker  growing  crop,  also  French  Beans  and 
similar  things.  Of  course,  outsiders  are  not  able 
to  criticise,  not  knowing  the  condition  of  the  soil 
or  its  present  state.  What  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
is  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
have  these  trials  conducted  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  so  that  the  results  arrived  at  can  be 
trusted.— G.  W.  S. 

LuCUlla  fiTPatiSSima*- This  beautiful 
winter-flowering  greenhouse  plant  is  an  old  intro- 
duction, coming  from  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Himalayas  in  1823.  It  is  one  of  those  good  things 
that  have  been  much  neglected.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  establish  good  plants,  but  once  it  finds 
congenial  conditions  it  will  flower  freely  year  after 
year,  and  give  little  trouble.  Some  years  ago  a 
number  of  seedlings  were  raised  at  Chiswick,  and 
these  grew  freely  enough  to  start  with,  yet  after 
they  were  about  9  inches  to  1  foot  high  they  died 
off",  much  in  the  Mime  way  as  Clianthus  Dampieri 
does.  This  could  hardly  be  due  to  the  treatment, 
for  many  of  thope  distributed  to  various  gardens 
suffered  the  same  fate.  I  believe  cuttings  are  more 
reliable,  but  these  are  rather  difficult  to  root.  I 
have  found  the  short  cuttings  from  well  matured 
shoots  do  best.  The  most  important  point  is  that 
the  cuttings  must  not  be  put  deeply  into  the  soil. 


It  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  two  bottom  leaves, 
and  the  cut  should  be  quite  close  below  the  joint. 
The  cuttings  should  be  tied  to  small  sticks  to  keep 
them  in  position,  the  cutting  pots  filled  with  eaual 
parts  of  sand  and  peat,  and  a  little  extra  sana  on 
the  surface ;  the  base  of  the  cuttings  should  hardly 
pass  below  the  sandy  surface.  They  will  root  in 
the  ordinary  propagating  pit  with  a  moderate 
bottom-heat.  The  roots  are  very  tender,  and  when 
potting  they  must  be  handled  carefully.  They 
should  be  given  fairly  large  pots  to  avoid  having  to 
disturb  them  often.  Rougn  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
leaf -mould,  and  plentv  of  sharp  sand ;  good  drainage 
should  be  given.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
moderately  firm.— A.  H. 

Brica  melanthera.— This  pretty  Cape 

Heath  has  within  the  last  few  years  made  headway 
as  a  market  plant,  not  because  it  can  be  regarded 
as  showy,  but  by  reason  of  its  less  exacting  cultural 
requirements  than  many,  added  to  which  it  flowers 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  with  care  will 
continue  in  bloom  a  long  time.  This  latter  feature, 
however,  commends  it  rather  to  the  average 
gardener  than  the  market  grower,  the  majority  of 
whose  plants  being  used  solely  for  London  decora- 
tion soon  perish.  The  Heath  in  question  forms  a 
freely-branched  bush,  whose  tiny,  slightly  fragrant 
flowers,  varying  somewhat  in  hue,  according  to  the 
conditions  u*ider  which  they  are  grown,  are,  as  a 
rule,  mauve-pink,  against  which  the  dark  anthers 
stand  out  conspicuously.  It  does  not  get  bare  of 
foliage  at  the  base  as  many  Heaths  do,  and  treated 
similarly  to  Azaleas  may  be  grown  into  bushes 
2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and  as  much  through.  In  a 
cut  state  the  flowers  last  well.— T. 

Bouvardias  planted  out.— Those  who 

have  grown  Bouvardias  on  the  above  system  will 
know  the  advantage  it  has  over  plants  restricted 
to  pot  culture.  This  is  especially  noticeable  where 
a  large  quantity  of  cut  flowers  is  required  for 
decorative  purposes.  Under  this  treatment  the 
plants  grow  with  much  more  vigour  and  freedom 
than  when  in  pots,  consequently  larger  flowers  and 
shoots  of  greater  length  and  substance  are  obtained, 
which  render  them  more  adapted  to  decorative  work. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  flower  they  should  be 
dried  off  and  given  a  short  season  of  rest.  About  the 
end  of  February  the  oldest  plants  should  be  selected 
to  produce  the  young  stock  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  may  be  done  by  cutting  them  back  and  placing 
them  in  a  brisk  heat  for  the  production  of  shoot 
cuttings,  or  they  may  be  shaken  out  and  the  roots 
divided  and  placed  into  pans  in  a  sandy  compost. 
Plenty  of  growths  will  result  from  these  bits  of 
roots  ;  they  should  be  potted  with  the  roots  intact. 
This,  I  think,  is  the  easiest  and  surest  way  of 
propagation,  as,  unless  the  shoots  are  in  proper 
condition,  a  large  number  fail  to  root.  The  plants 
which  were  potted  should  be  grown  on  in  a  stove 
temperature  and  repotted  when  necessary.  As 
the  time  approaches  for  planting  them  out  they 
should  be  gradually  hardened  off.  In  the  early 
summer  plant  them  out  on  a  west  border  which 
has  been  previously  prepared.  The  plants  which 
were  not  dealt  with  for  propagation  should  be  cut 
hard  back,  shaken  out,  and  repotted  into  the  same 
size  pots  and  treated  as  advised  above.  These 
make  very  large  busheit.  and  are  most  useful  for 
cutting.— E.  Harriss,  Frogmore, 

The    Glastonbury   Thorn.— I    have 

never  before  seen  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  blooming 
so  early  as  in  the  present  autumn.  There  is  at 
Ealing  a  residence  known  as  Glastonbury  House, 
which  has  a  spaciousfront  garden  with  a  shrubbery 
border,  and  in  this  border  is  a  specimen  of  the 
Glastonbury  Thorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha  praecox) 
in  full  leafage,  and  with  a  number  of  expanded 
trusses  of  bloom,  which  could  be  seen  as  early  as 
the  laRt  week  in  November.  Probably  of  the 
many  hundreds  M'ho  daily  pass  up  and  down  the 
main  road,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  line  of  shrub- 
ber}',  not  one  in  five  hundred  notices  the  distinctive 
character  of  this  Thorn.  Its  blossoms,  through  the 
well-known  legend  connected  with  them,  became 
of  so  much  value  to  all  Christian  nations  that  it  \ 
said  the  Bristol  merchants  exported  them  as  things  . 
of  price  to  foreign  lands.  This  Thorn  with  its  pre- 
cocity of  bloom  dates  back  to  a  remote  period.  Its 
advent  in  Ealing  came  about  by  a  native  of  Glaston- 
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bury  coming  to  reside  in  the  parish,  where  he 
built  a  maoBion,  gave  it  the  name  of  Glastonbury 
House,  and  bringing  with  him  one  of  the  famous 
Thorns  planted  it  in  his  garden,  where  it  has 
flourished  since.  It  is  most  precocious  in  a  warm 
and  fairly  light  soil  in  a  sunny  position.  It  has 
been  found  to  become  much  later  in  developing 
its  leafage  when  planted  in  cold  clay  soil.  It  is 
an  object  of  much  interest,  and  may  be  planted 
with  great  advantage  in  gardens. — R.  Dbai^. 

The    Camellia    as    an    open-aip 

SliPUb.— When  visiting  recently  the   beautiful 

Sounds  of  J.  H.  B.. Christie,  Esq.,  The  Manor 
ouse,  Framin^ham,  Norfolk,  I  was  pleased  to  find 
a  large  bed  of  Camellias  in  luxuriant  health  grow- 
ing in  the  open  border.  Mr.  Kett,  the  gardener, 
told  me  they  bad  been  planted  out  about  five  years. 
During  that  time  we  have  had  severe  frosts,  but 
the  iSants  have  all  passed  through  this  quite 
unhurt.  In  the  south-west  of  England  the 
Camellia  is  valued  as  an  open-air  shrub ;  but  this  is 
the  first  instance  I  have  seen  of  successful  growth 
in  East  Anglia.  That  the  Camellia  needs  glass 
ehelter  is  an  erroneous  idea,  and  one  reason  of  its 
hardiness  is  that  it  is  slow  to  start  into  growth, 
while  its  leathery,  glossy  leaves  withstand  severe 
oold.  As  the  plant  blooms  in  the  early  spring, 
when  frosts  and  heavy  rains  are  apt  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  Camellia  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  planting  as  a  flowering  shrub  in 
exposed  sites  in  bleak  districts.  The  foliage  may 
escape  injury,  but  the  blossoms  are  likely  to  suffer 
from  rain  and  frosts.— T.  B.  Field. 

The  pevepsion  of  the  blue  Ppim- 

POSe* — The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  blue  Primroses 
are  found  to  revert  to  deep  crimson  shades  leads  to 
the  assumption  that  the  blue  variety  was  obtained 
from  a  crimson  parent.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  blue  Primrose,  never  vouchsafed  infor- 
mation as  to  how  he  first  obtained  it.  Plants  of 
blue  shades  are  found  to  revert  to  crimson  in  the 
second  and  third  years ;  and,  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  f<oes,  they  revert  to  no  other  colour 
than  some  shade  of  crimson.  It  is  said  that  true 
ultramarine  is  not  far  from  a  pure  and  normal 
blue ;  but  artificial  ultramarine  has  been  obtained 
of  a  decided  violet  colour.  Now  I  notice  among 
the  crimson  shades  into  which  the  blue  of  the 
Primrose  passed  a  violet  shade  sometimes  upon  the 
crimson,  and  this  fact,  with  the  reversion  of  the  blue 
to  an  almost  uniform  tint,  leads  to  the  inference  that 
perhaps  a  combination  of  crimson ard  violet  produced 
the  blues.  I  think  I  am  right  in  stating  (though 
I  am  open  to  correction)  that  our  blue  self  Auriculas 
have  been  obtaincNl  from  shades  approaching  crimson. 
I  tried  for  a  long  time  to  lead  a  violet  Primrose  up 
to  a  good  purple  and  blue,  but  not  with  much 
result  in  the  cases  of  the  purple  flower,  and  with 
none  in  the  case  of  the  blues.  But  I  have 
noticed  that  crimson-shaded  Primroses  in  the  act 
•of  fading  will  frequently  take  on  a  blue  tint,  as  if 
the  blue  were  hidden  in  the  prevailing  colour,  and 
revealed  itself  in  decay.  Obviously,  then,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  blue  Primrose  cannot  be  depended 
upon  through  many  generations  of  divided  plants  ; 
therefore,  it  seems  necessary  to  raise  seedlings 
annually,  and  to  ensure  the  best  results  seeds  should 
be  taken  only  from  pure  blues.  Seedlings  show  a 
•considerable  range  of  colour,  from  quite  pale  blues 
to  almost  or  quite  ultramarine  blue.  Many  of  the 
blue  Primroses  come  with  a  reddish  ring  round  the 
«ve.  Two  objects  should  be  kept  in  view  ;  one— 
the  paramount  one — that  of  securing  decided  blue 
shades  ;  the  other,  to  select,  as  far  as  possible,  seed 
parents  having  stout  and  well-formed  corollas. 
Constitutionally,  the  blue  Primrose  appears  to  be 
weaker  than  the  ordinary  coloured  varieties ; 
indeed,  I  have  found  it  necessary  this  season  to  lift 
a  large  number  of  my  plants  in  the  open  air  and 
place  them  in  cold  frames.  The  plants  appear  to 
dislike  much  moisture,  so  the  practice  of  selecting 
vigorous  growers  as  seed  parents  is  one  to  be 
commended. — R.  Dban. 

Platycepiums  at  Glasgrow  Botanic 

OaPdenS. — There  is  a  very  interesting  group 
of  Platyceriums  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Gardens,  which  have  been  considerably 
improved  of  late.     Some  of  these  Elk's-  or  Stag's- 


horn  Ferns  are  splendid  specimeus,  and  readers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  should  take  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  these  and  other  plants  at  the 
Botanic  Gardens.  Among  the  Platyceriums  there 
will  be  seen  P.  sethiopica,  a  fine  plant ;  the  more 
common  P.  alcicorne ;  the  noble  P.  grande ;  the 
Australian  P.  Hilli,  resembling  somewhat  P.  alci- 
corne, but  with  shorter  fronds ;  and  the  handsome 
Java  species,  P.  Willincki.  As  has  been  well  said, 
**  the  Platyceriums  may  be  considered  at  once  the 
grandest,  most  beautiful,  and  most  extraordinary 
of  the  whole  order."  They  are  cultivated  in  rafts, 
baskets,  or  small  pans,  but  look  best  when  grown 
on  a  block  of  wood,  with  only  a  little  peat  and 
sphagnum  about  the  roots.  P.  alcicorne  is  the 
easiest  to  grow,  and  the  writer  has  cultivated  it 
for  years  in  a  greenhouse  from  which  frost  is 
excluded  and  no  more. — S.  A. 

Imppovements  at  Edinbup^h 
Royal  Botanic  Gapdens.--Further  pro- 

gresshas  been  made  in  the  remodelling  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  a  work 
which  has  been  in  progress  for  some  years,  and  which 
is  being  gradually  undertaken.  Extensive  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  paths,  which  have  had 
the  effect  of  adding  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
access  to  the  various  parts  of  the  gardens.  A  new 
path  is  at  present  in  course  of  formation  in  the 
part  of  the  gardens  near  Inverloith  Row,  and  the 
work  is  being  done  in  a  thorough  manner.  Some 
commodious  new  sheds,  which  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  working  staff,  have  been  erected  in 
the  private  part  of  the  gardens  behind  the  range 
of  houses.  The  Palm  house  is  being  repainted,  and 
some  minor  structural  improvements  are  being 
effected  on  some  of  the  buildings.  At  the  rock 
garden  two  crescent  -  shaped  **  wall  gardens " 
are  being  formed  for  the  purpose  of  growing  a 
number  of  plants,  which  are  more  satisfactorily 
cultivated  in  this  way  than  in  an  ordinary  rock 
garden. — A. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

EXHIBITION   ROSE   ANALYSIS, 

1896  to  1903.— II. 

Teas   and   Noisbttes. 

"  If  we  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  table 

of  Teas  and  Noisettes  we  shall  at  once  see  what 

a  disastrous  year  the  past  one  has  been  for  the 


Koses  in  this  charming  section.  In  fact,  the 
season  appears  to  have  especially  f ayoared  only 
three  varieties  on  the  list,  viz.,  Medea.  Cleo- 
patra, and  Anna  Olivier.  As  regards  Medea, 
It  was  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every  stand.  In 
previous  years  its  records  have  varied  from  14 
to  27,  but  at  the  last  exhibition  it  was  staged 
no  fewer  than  forty-seven  times,  or  rather 
more  frequently  than  any  other  Rose  in  the 
show;  while  Cleopatra  (No.  18)  and  Anna 
Olivier  (No.  22)  have  never  before  been  as 
largely  shown. 

"  Nearly  all  the  other  Teas  were  more  or  less 
indifferently  represented.  Maman  Cochet  still 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  has  never 
before  been  as  sparsely  exhibited,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  White  Maman  Cochet,  while 
such  old  and  tried  favourites  as  Oitherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  Comtesse  de  NadaiUa(^ 
Bridesmaid,  Mme  de  Watteville  and  Mar^cbal 
Niel  have  at  no  previous  exhibition  appeared 
in  as  few  stands,  even  if  we  go  back  for 
fourteen,  and  in  some  cases  even  seventeen 
years. 

"  There  are  four  Teas  on. the  list  which  were 
sent  out  during  the  last  six  years,  and  ccm- 
sequently  may  be  regarded  as  new  varieties. 
That  grand  lemon  white  sport  from  Maman 
Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  is  the  sole 
representative  of  1897.  It  was  placed  second 
on  the  list  last  year,  but  now  stands  at  No.  3. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  the 
next  analysis  it  will  be  found  to  have  regained 
its  former  position.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
which  was  distributed  in  1899,  still  remains  at 
No.  5,  and  appears  to  be  as  great  a  favourite  as 
ever. 

"  We  now  come  to  two  new  yellow,  or  rather 
orange-coloured  T.'s  and  N.'s,  both  of  which 
came  out  in  1902.  The  first  of  these.  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Notting,  secures  a  place  on  its  first 
appearance  at  No.  28,  while  the  other.  Lady 
Roberts,  also  a  new-comer,  will  be  found  at 
No.  32.  We  all  know  how  limited  are  the 
number  of  good  yellow  exhibition  Roses,  and 
therefore,  as  we  rejoice  in  the  fine  form 
this  year  of  the  pale  yellow  Medea,  so  shall  we 
watch  with  keen  interest  the  future  pros^ress  of 
these  two  new  candidates  for  honours." 
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Colour. 


Maman  Cochet 1893  Cochet   

Catherine  Mermot  1869  Quillot   .   .     . 

White  Maman  Cochet 1897  Cook   

The  Bride  1885  May    

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley 1899  A.  DIckaon  A  Sons 

ComtesM  de  Nadaillac 1871  Onillot 

Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 1889  Prince    

Mme.  Cusln    1881  Qaillot  

Irinocente  PIroIa 1878  Mme.  Dacher  .... 

Mme.  Ho»te  1887  GulUot  

Bridesmaid 1893  May    ... 

Medea 1891  W.Paul  ASon.. .. 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 1846  Belot-Defoug^re. . 

Suuveoir  d'Elise  Vardon 1S54  Marest   

Muriel  Grahame  1896  A.  Dickson  <fc  Sons 

Mme.  de  Watteville   1883  OulUot  

Mar6chal  Niel  (N.) 1864  Pradel    

Cleopatra    1889  Bennett 

Ernest  Met z 188S  Quillot  

Marie  Van  Houtte 1871  Ducher 

Honourable  Edith  Gilford    1882  Guillot  

Anna  Olivier 1S72  Ducher 

Caroline  Kuster  (N.) 1872  Pernet   

Princess  of  Wales 1882  Bennett 

NIphetOB 1844  BouR^re 

Golden  Gate  I89i  DIngee  &  Conard 

Rubens 1859  Kobert     

Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting 1902  Soupert  et Notling 

Ethel  Brownlow    18S7  A.  Dickson  <fe  Sons 

Jean  Ducher  1874  Mme.  Ducher 

Mme.  Bravy   i848  Guillot  

Lady  Roberts I9(i2  F.  Cant  dk  Co. 


varieties,  whose  jwsitions  are  dependent  on  their  records  for  the 


Deep  flesh,  aoffosed  ligbt  roM 
Light  rosy  flesh 
White,  tinged  lemoD 
White,  tinged  lemon 
Fink,  tinted  carmine 
Peach,  shaded  aprioot 
Pure  white 
Violet-rose 
Creamy  white 
Pale  lemon -yellow 
Bright  pink 
Lemou-yellow 
Pale  rose 

Cream,  tinted  rose 
Pale  cream,  flushed  rose 
Cream,  bordered  rose 
Deep  bright  golden-yellow 
Creamy  flesh,  shaded  rose 
Salmon,  tinted  rose 
Lemon-yellow,  edged  rose 
White,  centre  flesh 
Pale  buff,  flushed 
Lemon-yellow 
Rosy  yellow 
White 

Creamy  white,  tinted  roae 
White,  shaded  creamy  roae 
Apricot-yellow,  shaded  orange 
Rosy  flesh,  shaded  yellow 
Salmon-yellow,  shaded  peach 
White,  flushed  pink 
Eich  apricot 
1908  shows  only. 
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The  first  portion  of  the  analysis  appeared  in 
The  Gakdkn  of  the  19th  inst,  the  same  being 
taken  from  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of 
October  29  last  . ,,    .,     ,    . 

1  have  given  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mawley's  com- 
ments on  the  Teaand  Noisette  table.  They  must 
be  read,  of  course  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
they  refer  to  the  Rose  only  as  exhibited  at  the 
Temple  show  of  this  year,  1903.  It  is  cunous 
how  Roses  vary  year  by  year,  showing  that 
the  weather  (causmg  earliness  or  lateness)  has 
a  large  share  in  the  ultimate  result. 

Undoubtedly  Medea  and  Cleopatra  were 
extraordinarily  good  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  Medea  is  a  Rose  I  have  always  grown ; 
but  if  I  could  rely  on  its  doing  next  year  what 
it  did  for  me  this  I  should  double  my  number 
of  trees  of  this  variety,  but  then  one  cannot  rely 
on  anything  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  for  these  vagaries.  I  see  Medea,  in  a 
trade  catalogue  I  have  before  me,  is  called  a 
hot  season  Rose,  and  I  should  have  said  it 
certainly  required  more  heat  than  cold  and 
rain,  yet  in  one  of  the  coldest  and  latest  and 
wettest  seasons  of  recent  years  we  have  Medea 
coming  up  smiling.  Then  La  France.  I  have 
never  had  better  La  France  than  I  crew  this 
July^  yet  no  one  would  expect  it  to  do  well  in 
a  wet  season,  and  I  suppose  if  there  have  been 
any  two  Roses  that  have  generally  throughout 
the  show  season  been  excellent  all  over  the 
country  they  would  be  Bessie  Brown  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  Time  after  time  these  two 
Roses  secured  the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
Rose  of  the  show  in  their  respective  classes, 
yet  they  would  both  be  called  dry  and  not  wet 
season  Roses.  I  have  never  seen  such  White 
Maman  Cochets  anywhere  as  the  blooms  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Bumside  took  first  prize  with  and 
silver  medal  at  Glasgow  this  year.  I  saw  them 
growing  before  they  were  picked,  and  both  the 

Slants  and  the  blooms  were  unique.  I  for  one 
o  not  expect  to  see  such  blooms  again  for  a 
year  or  two,  so  that  bad  season  as  it  undoubtedly 
was  it  had  its  compensations  for  some  of  us. 

I  note  White  Maman  Cochet  drops  down  to 
No.  3,  losing  second  place  by  1.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  largely  owing  to  Catherine  Mermet's 
average  extending  over  a  longer  period.  As 
to  the  actual  merits  of  the  two  Roses,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  comparison:  in  fact,  I 
would  go  further,  and  say  that  White  Mamin 
Cochet  IS  the  finest  Tea  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time,  and  yet  a  writer  in  your  contem- 
porary. Flora  ana  Sylva,  in  this  month's 
current  number,  in  an  article  enumerating 
not  a  dozen,  but  some  hundreds  of  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  "The  Great  Roses,'' leaves  it 
out  as  unworthy  of  mention. 

Mr.  Mawley  speaks  modestly  of  that  grand 
flower  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.  I  note  that  only 
two  Roses,  Medea  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
were  more  frequently  shown  in  the  whole  list 
of  thirty-two  Teas.  I  quite  expect  to  see  this 
Rose  above  the  Mermets,  namely,  Catherine 
and  The  Bride,  next  year.  It  is  a  grand 
flower  that,  I  think,  is  not  picked  young 
enough  as  a  rule,  and  if  not  picked  young  it 
speedily  loses  its  really  pretty  colouring. 

A  note  should  be  made  of  the  resurrection 
of  Anna  Olivier.  Two  years  ago,  namely,  in 
1901,  there  was  not  a  single  bloom  of  this 
Rose  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  prize 
stands  throughout  the  exhibition.  That  was 
an  early  year.  The  best  blooms  of  Anna  Olivier 
had  been  wasted,  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not 
reach  the  Temple.  This  year  a  late  one,  and 
Anna  Olivier  comes  into  her  own  again. 

The  year  was  notable  for  the  introduction  of 
Lady  Roberts  and  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting, 
the  one  a  highly-coloured  and  beautified  Anna 
Olivier,  the  other  welcomed  as  a  yellow  Maman 


Cochet.  This,  I  am 
afraid,  it  hardly  is, 
and  I  think  Lady 
Roberts  will  prove  to 
be  the  more  useful 
Rose  of  the  two. 
though  neither  of 
them  had  a  fair  trial 
this  year.  Good  exhi- 
bition Teas  are  scarce, 
and  1902  may  consider 
itself  fortunate.  It  is 
nine  years  since  two 
good  Roses  of  the  Tea 
class  were  introduced 
in  one  year  ;  as  a  rule 
we  get  a  new  exhibi- 
tion Tea  about  once 
in  three  years.  I  hope 
to  refer  to  the  very 
interesting  audit  on 
"The  Newer  Roses" 
next  week. 

H.  E.  MOLYNEUX. 

Brantwood,  Balkam, 


WINTER  PROTEC- 
TION OF  ROSES. 

Speaking    recently    to 

an  amateur,  who  is  a 

large  srower  of    these 

Ro»e8  in  the  Midlands, 

he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 

that    more    harm    was 

done  to  Tea  and  Hybrid 

Tea  Roses  by  careless 

protection     than     was 

attributable   to   winter 

frost.       I     am     much 

inclined   to  agree  with 

this     opinion      myself. 

There    is    nothing    so 

harmful  as  long  stable 

manure  often  recklessly 

thrown      over     and 

beneath  the  bushes;  but, 

fortunately,  one  is  not 

confined  to  the  exclusive 

use  of  this  material.    My  own  opinion  is  that  a  good 

moulding  up  around  the  base  of  the  bushes  with 

burnt  garden  refuse  or  fine  soil,  such  as  the  waste 

of  the  potting  shed,  is  most  beneficial,  and  rarely 

have  I  seen  a  plant  killed  outright  that  had  been 

so  protected.     Should  a  severe  spell  of  frost  set  in, 

some  dry  straw  scattered    among    the   branches, 

or  Heather  or  Bracken  Fern  upon  which  snow  can 

lodge,  affords  a  complete  protection. 

For  standards  ana  half  standards  I  am  persuaded 
nothing  can  surpass  a  good  thatching  of  straw, 
unless  it  be  lifting  the  trees  and  heeling  them  in 
under  a  north  wall  where  some  protection,  such 
as  boards  or  large  boughs  of  evergreen,  can  be 
bent  or  inclined  over  them.  We  may  think  this 
rather  troublesome  work,  but  it  pays,  and  one's 
Roses  are  somewhat  retarded  thereby,  which  is  a 
distinct  gain  when  we  remember  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  English  spring. 

No  time  should  therefore  be  lost  in  placing  burnt 
earth,  soil,  or  ashes  around  the  bush  plants,  and 
the  straw  held  in  readiness  to  put  on  when  required. 
Standard  Teas  should  be  thatched  at  once.  Three 
stakes  around  each  tree  in  the  form  of  a  tripod 
with  a  hood  or  cap  of  straw  thatch  would  be  a 
good  plan.  Whatever  is  used  there  must  be  due 
provision  to  ward  off  the  effect  of  gales,  also  for 
ready  removal  during  mild  periods. 

In  very  low-lying  districts  I  believe  in  lifting 
even  the  dwarf  plants,  heel  them  in  in  a  sheltered 
spot  away  from  sun,  and  replanting  again  in 
March. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  have  a  hard  winter. 
Growth  is  not  well  ripened,  the  soil  is  cold  and  wet, 
and  the  plants  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
a  period  of  great  severity.  Experts  declare  that  a 
very  hard  winter  is  due,  and  if  their  prophecy  is 
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fulfilled  I  fear  many  of  the  tender  tea -scented 
varieties  will  be  practically  killed,  so  that  it  will 
be  well  to  be  prepared  by  giving  timely  protection. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


GALEGA   HARTLANDI. 


M" 


AY  I  claim  some  small  authority  over 
the  introduction  of  this  beautiful 
hardy  plant,  the  same  as  I  did  some 
years  since  over  that  now  most 
popular  Sunflower  Soleil  d'Or,  when 
I  "  spreadinff  it  with  difficulty  through 

the  gardens  of  En^^land.  Until  then  there  was  but 
one  double  in  existence,  that  which  I  then  called 
Anemonseflora.  Meantime  I  got  drawings  made  of 
the  two  varieties  by  my  niece,  which  were  engraved 
by  Mr.  Welsh  of  London  and  illustrated  in  The. 
Gabden,  so  that  one  never  knows  how 

"  Many  a  flower  it  born  to  blush  unseen 
And  waste  its  sweetness  in  the  desert  air." 

Same  as  with  Narcissus  cyclamineus  read  of  in  old 
books,  and  thought  of  by  the  botanists  of  the  age 
as  being  impossible  of  existence.  This,  by  way 
of  preface,  as  to  what  may  be  said  about  the  above 
plant. 

I  have  been  informed  by  a  verv  high  authority 
of  the  existence  of  Galega  patula,  and  that  my 
plant  may  be  it,  but  fau  to  find  it  even  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Johnson's  **  Garden  Dictionary." 
I  If  there  is  I  should  like  to  hear  of  it,  and  if  it 
I  seeds.  What  is  more,  perhaps  some  of  your 
'  botanical  readers  would  give  me  reference  as  to 
I  the  name  patula.     My  plant  yields  no  seed.    Now 
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for  the  history  of  the  plant  shown  in  the  illostration 
from  a  photograph  taken  here  last  year  by  my 
-son.  I  sowed  a  packet  of  mixed  seed  I  had  from 
France  about  twelve  years  since,  and  planted  out 
■the  seedlings,  which  gave  seed  freely.  Later  on  I 
«owed  again,  with  the  result  that  one  plant  was 
a  bicolor  or  tricolor  form,  a  chance  from  the 
cross  fertilisation  of  bee  action,  and  I  now  venture 
to  introduce  it  to  all  lovers  of  herbaceous  plants, 
especially  for  cutting  and  market.  It  is  highlv 
clecorative  on  account  of  its  colour,  with  a  touch 
•of  Wistaria  sinensis,  with  variegated  foliage  when 
•tartinff  into  growth  in  the  spring.  I  would  rather 
that  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidce  or  Mr.  W.  G.  Leach  of 
Albvry  Park  Gardens,  both  of  whom  have  had 
plants,  had  written  this  notice,  simply  because 
aelf -praise  may  count  for  naught. 

The  tree  at  the  back  of  illustration  is  Pyrus 
Mains  floribunda,  and  the  little  ^thering  in  front 
that  of  the  rare  white  form  of  Vmca  acutiloba. 

Ard  Cairii,  Cork.  W.  Batlob  Hartland. 

[We  received  flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant  last 
year  from  Mr.  Hartland,  and  asked  for  a  photo- 
graph, which  we  herewith  reproduce.  The  flowers 
are  blue  and  white.  G.  patula  is  in  the  Kew 
collection. — Ed.] 
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We  invite  our  readers  to  send  us  anything  of 
special  beauty  and  interest  for  our  table,  as  by 
tnis  means  many  rare  and  interesting  plants 
become  more  widely  known.  We  hope,  too,  that 
a  £^ort  cultural  note  will  accompany  tne  flower 
so  as  to  make  a  notice  of  it  more  instructive  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  grow  it.  We  welcome 
anything  from  the  garden,  whether  fruit,  tree, 
shrub.  Orchid, or  hardy  flower^and  they  shoula 
be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Qarden,  London. 

Wild  Strawbibriks,  Rosbs,  and  Pbimsosks 
FBOH  Ireland. 

We  receive  from  Mr.  Cunninghame,  Femhill, 
Belfast,  a  reminder  of  spring.  Our  correspondent 
sends  wild  Strawberries  and  Primrose  flowers, 
which  were  quite  as  fresh  as  those  of  spring.  The 
letter  is  dated  November  30,  and  is  as  follows : 
''Last  night  we  had  the  first  hard  frost  of  the 
season,  and  this  morning  when  on  my  way  back, 
after  having  seen  to  a  frozen  water-pipe,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  this  Rose,  Primrose,  and 
bunch  of  wild  ripe  Strawberries,  which  I  now 
enclose  to  you.  The  Rose  was  growing  on  a  south 
wall,  and  the  Primrose  and  Strawberries  behind  a 
thick  north  hedge,  well  sheltered  from  the  east,  but 
at  an  elevation  of  300  feet." 


Streftogabpusis. 
Mr.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House, 
Blstree,  sends  a  boxful  of  flowers  of  the  cheery 
Streptocarpuses.  The  selection  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  following  notes  from  this  grower  will  be 
welcome:  ''The  improvements  effected  during 
recent  years  has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
Streptocarpns  both  as  a  pot  plant  and  for  supply- 
ing cut  flowers.  Probably  no  one  has  done  so  much 
in  giving  us  such  a  range  of  beautiful  colours  as  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  and  also  in  improving  the  habit  of  the 
plant  they  have  done  much  by  careful  crossing  and 
inter-crossing.  The  cultivation  of  Streptocarpus 
is  regarded  by  many  as  somewhat  difiBcult,  but 
when  a  proper  method  is  adopted  this  is  really  not 
so,  and  havine  grown  these  successfully  for  some 
years  I  will  relate  as  nearly  as  possible  our  mode 
of  treatment  for  the  benefit  of  any  that  intend 
taking  up  their  culture,  or  those  who  have  not 
had  such  satisfactory  results  as  they  would  wish. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  many  cases  the  cause  of 
'failure  is  due  to  growing  them  in  too  warm  a  tem- 
perature and  treating  them  as  stove  subjects.  It 
cannot  be  too  clearly  pointed  out  that  this  certainly 
means  disappointment.  A  greenhouse  is  the  most 
ifitting  place  for  them,  as  not  only  do  the  plants 


grow  more  luxuriantly,  but  the  flowering  period  is 
much  prolonged.  I  am  with  this  note  sending  you 
a  small  box  of  blooms  taken  from  plants  which 
began  flowering  last  April,  and  which  we  exhibited 
at  the  Temple  show  in  May.  Many  of  these  will 
continue  to  bloom  till  quite  the  end  of  the  year  in 
a  temperature  of  50*^.  The  only  time  heat  should 
be  eiven  is  to  raise  the  seed  and  give  the  young 
seedlings  a  start.  The  seed  may  be  sown  either  in 
early  spring  or  autumn.  I  prefer  sowing  early  in 
February,  as  by  so  doing  the  young  plants  will  all 
flower  during  the  summer,  and  the  beet  varieties 
can  be  selected  for  growing  on  into  good  plants  for 
the  following  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 

"Raising  Seedlings. 

"  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  as  the  seed 
is  very  minute.  A  light,  porous  compost  should 
be  prepared,  and  medium-sized  pans,  well  drained, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  them.  The  soil 
should  be  made  moderately  firm.  After  all  is  ready 
distribute  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  press  down 
firmly,  and  no  soil  should  be  placed  over  it.  Stand 
the  pans  in  a  vessel  of  water  up  to  the  rim  till  the 
whole  of  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened,  and  place 
pieces  of  slass  over  the  same  to  prevent  drip  dis- 
turbing the  seed.  Stand  the  pans  in  a  shady 
position  in  a  temperature  of  from  55^  to  60*^  of 
heat.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  till  the 
young  plants  appear,  but  at  the  same  time  the  soil 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry;  whenever 
it  is  necessary  to  give  any  apply  the  same  with 
great  care,  using  a  very  fine  rose  watering-pot  for 
the  purpose.  The  young  plants  should  make  their 
appearance  in  about  sixteen  days,  when  the  pans 
should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  but 
shaded  from  the  sun,  especially  in  early  morning. 
Immediately  the  young  seedlings  can  be  handle 
prick  out  into  other  pans  or  pots,  and  nurse  along 
carefully  in  the  same  temperature  and  position, 
when  they  will  be  found  to  grow  away  rapidly, 
using  a  compost  of  fine  peat,  leaf -soil,  fibrous  loam, 
and  sand  in  equal  proportions.  As  soon  as  the 
second  leaf  shows  itself  pot  off  singly  into  3  inch 
pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  mixture  for  this 
pottinff.  Thoroughly  drain  the  pots  and  place  a 
little  tibre  over  the  drainage  to  prevent  the  soil 
mixing  with  and  clogging  the  same. 

"Arrange  the  plants  on  a  bed  of  finely  sifted 
cinder  ashes  in  a  pit  near  the  glass,  and  attend  to 
them  carefully,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
young  plants  bloom.  All  the  best  and  most  distinct 
colours  should  be  selected  and  marked  for  growing 
on  into  specimens  the  following  year.  Strepto- 
carpuses always  need  a  season  of  rest,  and  early 
in  November  arrange  them  on  shelves  in  quite  a 
cool  temperature  and  give  very  little  water,  just 
sufiBoient  to  prevent  them  flageing. 

"  Early  in  the  new  year  the  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  soaked  and  potted  on  into  4i-inch  pots, 
using  a  compost  similar  to  that  previously  advised, 
except  that  it  should  be  in  a  more  lumpy  state,  and 
add  a  6 -inch  potful  of  bone-meal  and  the  same  of 
charcoal,  finely  broken,  to  every  bushel  of  compost. 
Pot  very  firmly,  and  an  ideal  place  to  ffive  them  is 
an  early  Peach  house,  which  is  just  bems  started. 
Very  little  water  should  be  given  after  the  plants 
have  once  been  thoroughly  watered  in  until  active 
growth  has  begun,  and  remove  the  plants  to  a 
cooler  and  lighter  structure.  Where  a  small  span- 
roofed  house  can  be  devoted  to  them  so  much  the 
better,  failing  this  give  them  the  lightest  position 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  when  careful  attention  is 
paid  to  them  splendid  results  will  follow  if  grown 
in  pits  with  a  flow  and  return  hot  water  pipe 
running  through  them.  Daring  hot  weather 
Streptocarpuses  always  revel  in  a  cool,  moist  bottom, 
thoroughly  damping  between  the  pots  but  not  the 
foliage.  To  obtain  the  best  results  one  more 
pottinff  should  be  given  after  the  pots  become 
well  filled  with  roots,  and  in  so  doing  care  should 
be  taken  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little  as  possible, 
and  not  to  damage  the  foliage,  as  when  in  full 
vigour  it  is  very  susceptible  to  injury  if  roughly 
handled.  The  size  of  the  pots  will  have  to  bie 
determined  by  the  plants,  6inch  or  7-inch  are 
generally  to  be  preferred,  but  very  vigorous  ones 
may  be  put  into  S-inch.  The  plants  should  not  be 
crowded  together,  allowing  ample  space  between 


each  for  the  foliage  to  develop,  and  each  to  be 
thoroughly  examined  as  to  watering,  Ac,  and  both 
for  convenience  and  appearance  the  plants  are  bsBt 
if  raised  on  inverted  flower-pots. 

"Feeding. 
"After  the  poU  are  well  filled  with  toon 
manure  water  should  be  given  at  every  other 
watering.  Weak  Peruvian  guano  water,  and  that 
properly  made  from  horse  and  cow  manure,  givfls 
alternately  I  prefer  to  anything  else.  This  ohoiild 
be  continued  all  through  the  flowering  season. 

"  Shading. 
"  Thin  blinds  should  be  used  to  protect  the 
blooms  and  foliage,  but  a  dense  covering  sbooid 
be  strictly  avoided  or  the  flowers  will  lack  thst 
bright  colouring  so  much  admired.  The  individosl 
blooms  will  last  a  considerable  time,  espedally  ao 
when  wanted  for  any  given  date  if  floral  guinii 
used  for  fixing  them.  The  improved  forms  are 
excellent  for  cutting,  and  make  very  eharmiiig 
table  decorations  when  associated  with  saitsble 
light  foliage,  and  these  will  last  in  a  fresh  odd- 
dition  for  a  very  long  time  when  cut.    The  same 

Slants  will  last  many  veaurs  if  kept  in  a  clean  and 
ealthy  condition,  anoi  by  giving  them  a  complete 
rest  in  a  cool  place  after  flowering,  shaking  theai 
out,  repotting  in  early  spring,  and  starting  in  a 
gentle  heat,  as  previously  advised,  when  these  will 
make  very  large  and  handsome  specimens. 

"iNSEcrr  Pbstb. 
"The  most  troublesome  to  the  Streptocarpns 
are  mealy  bug  and  green  fly.  The  first  named 
when  allowed  to  become  established  will  canae 
serious  annoyance,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  plants  free  from  this.  By  growing  them  oool 
and  away  from  the  proximity  ol  stove  plants  thii 
will  not  be  nearly  so  likely  to  infest  them.  Green 
aphis  can  easily  be  kept  m  check  by  freqnentljr 
fumigating  with  XL  All,  which  is  safe  and  effectoal 

"Seed  Saving. 
"It  is  extremely  interesting  and  quite  worth 
the  trouble  to  take  some  pains  to  cross  the  beet 
varieties  and  ripen  the  seed.  A  large  batch  of 
small  seedlings  gives  a  lot  of  pleasure  as  one  watches 
them  develop,  as  many  very  beautiful  and  distinct 
varieties  will  sure  to  be  the  result.  The  seed  takes 
a  Ions  time  to  perfect  and  ripen,  and  the  pods 
should  not  be  picked  till  just  before  they  are  ready 
to  buret,  after  which  it  should  be  placed  in  shalbv 
boxes  on  stout,  white  paper,  and  stand  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  to  finish,  when  in  a  few  days  it  can 
be  cleaned  and  stored  away,  which  will  require  to 
be  done  with  much  care." 
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GARDEN  PATHS. 

{CofUinued  from  page  4B8,) 
Y   the   dwelling-rooms   of  a   perfectly- 


gardened  house  I  have  seen  neat  paths 


Bmade  of  bard  paving  brick,  put 
parquet  fashion,  on  which  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  walk  even  in  the  wettest 
weather.  They  lead  to  the  spot  where 
the  last  pink  Rose  is  damply  blooming,  to  the  wall  oo 
which  hang  trails  of  green  and  crimson,  or  tosoimy 
comers  bright  with  red  and  gold  Ghrysantbemams. 
Howffood  it  is  when  one  can  sather  autumn  flowect 
dry  shod.  Here  in  Flint-land  very  decent  paths  axe 
often  made  of  rounded  flint  stones.  These  do  oo( 
wear  so  very  well— the  paths,  I  mean,  not  the 
stones — but  they  are  readily  repaired  and  cheap, 
for  flints  abound.  People  wno  live  on  day  are  not 
so  lucky.  Some  of  them  even  have  reoonrse  to 
asphaJte  for  making  paths,  the  last  thing  ooe 
would  wish  for  in  a  ^rden;  it  is  so  dull,  so  barreo. 
One  does  like  some  life  even  in  the  walks  we  tread ; 
but  it  is  dry  and  lasting,  and  only  annoys  in  the 
dog  days  when  it  is  apt  to  soften. 

For  the  kitchen  garden  the  cinder  path  is  not  to 
be  despised.     Homely  it  may  be,  but  there  is  fit- 
ness in  it.    Grass  paths  for  the  purpose  are  mnoh       , 
prettier,  but  they  are  not  so  dr^.    It  is  for  the       ! 
Hose  garden  that  the  ideal  path  is  made  of  gisMi 
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the   softest,  the    fiaest,    the   silkiest,    the    most 
velvety  that  can  be  srown. 

When  we  recall  the  gardens  we  have  enjoyed, 
either  at  first  hand  by  seeing  them,  or  at  second 
hand  by  hearing  about  them,  a  little  effort  will 
feoall  many  other  kinds  of  paths.  In  South  Devon 
among  the  tors  and  Heather  is  a  sarden  where  the 
walks  are  made  of  granite,  orushed  in  a  **  stamper" 
fip  in  the  hills  hard  by.  They  positively  glitter  with 
iron  ore,  and  the  tiny  pretty  scales  that  wear  off  it 
go  everywhere,  even  into  one's  bedroom,  where 
they  spangle  the  sheets  and  counterpanes  and 
duohesse  table  covers.  In  a  garden  of  South 
Africa,  right  on  the  veldt,  the  walks  are  made  of 
ant-heap.  This  is  capital  stuff,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  it  about,  only  it  seems  too  bad  to  deprive  the  ants. 
It  has  to  be  crushed  and  damped,  and  then  *  'dumped  " 
down.  The  colour  is  reddish  yellow,  and  good 
management  makes  it  as  hard  as  the  best  gravel 

Another  kind  of  path  belong  to  the  garden  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  that  is,  if  it  is  a  Coral 
Islind.  Everything  is  coral,  so,  of  course,  the 
paths  are  coral  too,  lattened  down.  The  coral  is 
nearly  as  white  as  chalk,  but  not  so 
•crurnbly.  It  is  much  easier  here  to 
get  paths  than  beds ;  every  handful  of 
•earth  must  be  imported,  so  one  can  only 
have  a  layer  of  it.  Tubs  are  the  great 
feature,  and  invaluable  for  growing 
flo^  ers  and  shrubs. 

The  English  seaside  garden  over 
which  the  writer  now  presides  has  paths 
which  are  a  welcome  change  from 
gravel.  They  would  not  please  every- 
body however,  beinff  simply  made  of 
flhiugle  from  the  beach. 

In  the  matter  of  shingle  for  path- 
making  one  has,  I  find,  to  be  very 
particular.  Only  pebbles  of  a  certain  size 
ant  comfortable  to  walk  on,  and  they  can 
only  be  found  after  certain  winds  and 
•certain  tides,  so  if  a  storm  comes  in  the 
middle  of  your  path-making  you  will 
•have  to  wait  till  it  is  over.  Then  how 
pleased  you  are  to  see  the  shingle-carts 
•come  rumblins  up  the  cliff,  drawn  by 
their  teams  of  mules,  the  driver  very 
well  content  with  the  load  he  knows 
is  just  the  thing  you  want,  and  you 
will  want  a  good  many  loads  to  do 
the  work  properly.  Practically  we  find 
shingle  answers  very  well;  it  is  dry 
and  clean,  and  never  sticks  to  one's  boots 
•and  shoes.  It  seems  odd  at  first  to  rake 
a  path  instead  of  rolling  it,  but  in  time 
we  get  accustomed  to  this,  and  the 
noise  the  gardener  makes  about  his  work 
^Moomes  as  soothing  to  the  ear  as  the 
•eounds  of  the  broom  and  roller  of  old 
•days.  The  result  in  the  way  of  a  neat 
appearance  is  equally  satisfying. 

If  we  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
a  wild  garden,  that  will  want  quite 
different  paths  again.  Neither  gravel, 
oor  dnder,  nor  shingle  would  avail  us 
bere.  We  should  prefer  a  natural- 
looking  track  of  Grass,  or  Moss,  or  Heather,  and 
if  we  have  stepping-stones  they  must  be  placed 
in  careless  fashion  as  if  by  happy  chance.  Of  all 
paths.  Heather  is  the  most  elastic  and  exhilarating 
to  walk  upon,  as  all  have  found  out  who  have 
explored  our  English  heaths. 

When  one  is  by  the  sea-beach  and  sees  so  much 
«and,  and  such  an  abundance  of  little  stones,  it 
does  seem  odd  that  one  cannot  mix  them  in  right 
proportions  and  so  make  gravel  for  one's  self.  This 
sreat  discovery  was  mooted  lately  to  the  King  of 
Spades,  who,  in  his  blunt  Norfolk  way,  replied  "  It 
would  be  rubbige.''  Nothing  would  make  it  bind. 
**  And  why  1^'  *  *  Because  the  sea-stones  are  rouod, 
and  gravel  stones  are  pointed."  This  was 
unanswerable.  Recollections  of  the  particular 
«ort  of  cut  and  bruise  incurred  by  tumbles  on 
gravel-paths  of  childish  days  prove  the  truth  of 
the  remark,  at  all  events  so  far  as  concerns  the 
shape  of  gravel  stones.  For  little  children,  as  for 
Roses,  Grass  paths  are  undoubtedly  the  best. 
The  paths  in  Gilbert  White's  garden  I  never  had 
the  luck  to  see,  but  only  pictures  of  them.     One 


of  these  shows  a  winding  and  most  cosy-lookins 
walk  made  of  small  flags  (they  may  be  tiles),  and 
it  leads  from  a  bowery  doorway  through  grass 
lawns  I  know  not  whither.  Its  owner  was  a 
comfortable  person,  and  he  had  a  comfortable 
path.  We  cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
methods,  always  remembering  that  every  path 
must  suit  particular  needs,  and  that  it  is  both 
good  taste  and  good  economy  to  make  use  of  the 
material  that  lies  to  hand  ;  ten  to  one  it  will  look 
more  suitable  than  anything  else.  F.  A.  B. 

A  FLOWER  BED. 
I  8BND  you  a  photograph  of  Viscountess  Folkestone 
Rose,  which  1  consider  is  one  of  the  best  Roses  we 
have  with  us.  It  is  very  free  flowering ;  one  of  its 
excellent  points  is  that  it  opens  its  flowers  on  a  shoot 
altogether,  which  is  a  great  advantage  for  cutting ; 
it  generally  has  from  three  to  five  eood  flowers  on 
each  stem,  and  with  its  beautiful  soft  tint  and 
delicious  scent  it  should  always  be  a  great  favourite 
for  garden  decoration.     The  Sedum  is  glaucum. 


conditions).  The  flowerinff  portion  of  the  stem  is 
2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  thicUy  studded  with  deep 
crimson  blossoms,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  dark 
leaves  and  stems. 

L.  syphilitica,  as  every  one  knows,  has  blue 
flowers,  green  leaves  and  stems.  From  these  the 
following  varieties  were  raised  : 

Asteroid,  the  dark  stems  are  clothed  with  bronze 
tipped  leaves :  the  habit  of  growth  is  erect  yet 
branching.  On  one  plant  I  counted  as  many  as 
twenty  side  shoots,  all  furnished  with  scarlet 
blossoms,  heavily  suffused  with  carmine.  This  is 
decidedly  an  acquisition. 

Magnificent  attains  a  height  of  4  feet  6  inches, 
has  a  dark  stem  and  green  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
bright  scarlet ;  a  showy  and  pleasing  variety. 

Ignea  has  green  leaves  and  stems,  producing 
freely  its  large  blooms,  which  are  carmine-rose 
with  a  white  eye.  In  height  it  grows  4  feet 
6  inches. 

Mulberry,  2  feet  6  inches  hish,  has  green  leaves 
and  stems.  The  colour,  mulberry,  suffused  with 
purple,  is  especially  distinct  and  attractive. 


VISCOUNTESS  FOLKESTONE  ROSE  WITH  A  CARPETING  IN  FfiONT  OT  SEDUM  GLAUCUM. 


which  makes  a  good  carpet  for  Rose  beds,  and 
when  in  flower  is  a  great  favourite  of  bees.  The 
beautiful  silver-grey  flowers  give  a  cood  effect  to 
Rose  beds,  or  when  planted  among  the  flagstones  ; 
it  is  also  a  good  plant  for  old,  dry  walls.        J.  S. 


HERBACEOUS   LOBELIAS. 

The  herbaceous  Lobelias,  of  which  L.  cardinalis  aod 
L.  syphilitica  are  distinct  types,  are  quite  showy 
and  useful  in  themselves  ;  but  now  that  we  have  in 
addition  a  dozen  distinct  varieties  all  emanating 
from  these,  the  family  is  becoming  increasingly 
useful,  either  for  the  border  or  for  massing  in  beds 
in  the  summer  garden.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  LsmI- 
hams,  The  Nurseries,  Shirley,  Southampton,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  testing  a  dozen  varieties  of  their 
raising,  particulars  of  which  I  sive  below. 

L.  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria  is  an  improved  form 
of  the  type,  and  the  one  generally  recognised  as 
such  a  useful  plant  that  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
at  one  time  how  any  improvement  could  be  effected 
(this  variety  grows  fully  5  feet  high  under  proper 


Andrew  Barlow,  3  feet  6  inches,  has  dark  stems 
and  leaves,  branching  quite  freely.  The  colour, 
rich  plum  or  purple-magenta,  is  very  distinct  and 
attractive.     This  is  indeed  a  charming  variety. 

Mrs.  Charles,  3  feet  6  inches,  has  pale  purple- 
coloured  stems  and  narrow  green  leaves,  which  have 
a  faint  copper  suffusion.  The  habit  is  branching, 
the  rather  small  purple-coloured  flowers  are  set 
widely  apart. 

Superbissima,  3  feet,  has  purple  stems  and 
leaves,  with  broad,  deep  coral-red  blossoms,  blotched 
with  white. 

Multiflora,  4  feet  6  inches,  has  green  leaves  and 
stems,  is  thickly  studded  with  small  carmine- 
coloured  blossoms. 

Salmonea,  2  feet  6  inches,  has  also  green  stems 
and  larffe  leaves.  In  cobur  the  flowers  are  rose- 
pink  with  a  pure  white  eye;  a  very  attractive 
variety. 

Elsie,  4  feet,  has  green  leaves  and  stems,  the 
widely  set  apart  flowers  are  light  purple,  with  a 
distinct  white  eye. 

Prince  of  Bedders  welldeservesits  name,  branching 
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freely.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  green  ;  the  colour 
— bright  crimson— is  showy  ;  4  feet. 

Carmine  Gem,  3  feet  6  inches,  has  green  stems 
and  bronze-tipped  leaves  ;  in  colour  the  flowers  are 
carmine. 

In  preparing  these  plants  for  the  summer  dis- 
play, the  stronger  they  are  when  put  out  the  greater 
will  be  the  success,  the  more  robust  they  are  and 
taller  the  growth  the  greater  the  quantity  of  flower, 
and  longer  continuance  in  the  autumn.  Keeping 
the  plants  through  the  winter  is  at  times  a  little 
troublesome.  In  few  gardens  is  it  safe  to  leave 
them  in  the  ground  during  the  winter— certainly  not 
in  a  heavy,  retentive  soil.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy, 
and  the  position  a  sheltered  one,  they  might  be  left 
out  all  the  winter  with  a  mulching  of  dry  leaves. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  dig  up  the  roots  when  flowering 
is  past,  cut  away  the  stems,  and  store  them  in  a 
cool  dry  place  during  the  winter,  just  keeping  the 
soil  moist  to  prevent  the  roots  shriuking  too  much. 
In  February  break  them  up  inter  single  crowns, 
pot  in  sandy  soil,  give  them  a  gentle  heat  to  start 
into  growth,  then  give  cool  quarters,  and  through 
March  and  April  grow  the  plants  vigorously  by 
giving  them  a  shift  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  using 


the  pool  or  pond  in  which  ornamental  water-plants 
are  srown  the  better  one  is  able  to  enjoy  them.  In 
the  large  pond,  and  still  more  in  the  lake  whose 
length  is  measured  by  miles,  the  scale  of  the  water 
surface  is  so  large,  and  the  visible  extent  of  land 
and  water  so  wide,  that  one  does  not  feel  the  want 
of  the  small  water-plants  nearly  so  much  as  one 
desires  a  bold  treatment  of  tree  and  bush,  and 
such  fine  things  as  will  make  handsome  groups 
upon  the  shore  and  masses  in  the  middle  and 
further  distance.  If  I  had  a  large  space  of  water, 
with  land  more  or  less  bare  and  featureless  sloping 
to  it,  I  should  begin  by  planting  a  good  extent  of 
the  coolest  and  dampest  slope  with  Spruce  Fir, 
bringing  some  of  'the  trees  right  down  to  the  water's 


The  Spruce  would  be  planted  as  far  apart  as 
ihey  were  to  stand  when  full  grown,  but  more 
thinly  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that  here,  as  they 
grew,  they  could  be  thinned  by  degrees  till  they 
stood  in  good  groups.  Birches  would  also  be 
planted  near  the  water,  and  would  show  as  graceful 
silver-stemmed  trees  standing  reflected  in  the  lake 
and  backed  by  a  dense  forest  of  Spruce.  Scotch 
Fir    is   also    beautiful    near    water,  especially  in 


<<  If  the  lake  or  large  pond  is  in  flat  low-lybg 
country  the  large  growing  Poplars  and  WiUows 
.     .     .    will  suit  its  banks  or  near  neighbourhood.'* 


ORCHIDS. 


SCOTCH   FIB  OS   A  LAKE  SHORE. 


a  compost  of  loam,  leaf -mould,  and  half -decayed 
horse  manure.  A  cold  frame,  with  the  plants 
standing  close  to  the  glass,  where  growth  will 
not  be  drawn  up  weakly,  suits  them  best.  Put 
them  early  into  their  flowering  quarters,  adding 
manure  freely,  and  giving  copious  supplies  of 
water  during  growth,  as  they  are  moisture-loving 
subjects. 

In  growing  the  variety  Queen  Victoria  some 
treat  it  as  a  biennial,  sowing  the  seed  in  August 
in  a  gentle  heat,  growing  the  plants  on  all  the 
winter,  and  by  May  they  are  strong,  and  give 
flowering  spikes  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high. 

E,  MOLYNEUX. 


WATER    GARDENING- 

LAKES  AND  LARGE  PONDS. 
In  reply  to  ''  H.  F.  B," 
We  cannot  do  better  than  quote   Miss   Jekyll's 
remarks  in  "  Wall  and  Water  Garden,"  page  109, 
in  reply  to  your  question.     *'  Except  in  the  case  of 
Water-Lilies  I  have  often  noticed  that  the  smaller 


hilly  ground,  and  it  might  be  better  to  plant  Scotch 
than  Spruce  if  the  land  was  very  poor  and  sandy. 
But  Spruce  is  essentially  a  damp-loving  Conifer,  and 
nothing  gives  a  more  solemn  dignity  to  a  water 
landscape  than  a  large  extent  of  its  sombre  richness 
of  deep  colouring,  especially  when  this  is  accentuated 
by  the  contrast  of  silver  Birches. 

'*  If  the  soil  is  strong  or  of  a  rich  alluvial  nature 
Alders  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  forming  great 
rounded  masses.  But  some  smaller  matters  will 
also  be  wanted  to  give  interest  to  the  lake  shore, 
so  that  here  will  be  clumps  of  the  Royal  Fern 
(Offinandajt  and  the  graceful  Lady  Fern,  and  where 
the  path  passes  there  should  be  clumps  of  Water 
Eider  f  Viburnum  Opulus J  giving  its  pretty  white 
bloom  in  early  summer  and  its  heavy-hanging 
bunches  of  shining  half- transparent  berries  in  the 
autumn  months,  when  the  leaves  also  turn  a  fine 
crimson  colour. 

*'The  sunny  bank  of  the  lake  I  should  keep 
rather  open  and  grassy,  with  only  occasional 
breaks  of  bushy  growths  of  Thorn  and  Holly, 
wild  Rose  and  Honej'suckle,  with  woodland 
planting  of  Odk  and  Hazel,  Thorn,  Holly,  and 
Birch  beyond. 


ORCHIDS  IN  GREATER  xMANCHESTER. 

{Continued  from  page  431.) 

THE  next  collection  visited  was  that  of 
Mr.  R.  Briggs  Berry,  of  Bank  House, 
Accrington,  one  of  the  beet-known  in 
the  North  of  England.  It  is  particularly 
rich  in  the  finest  forms  of  the  GatUeya 
family,  especially  albino  forms,  a  fewd 
which  were  in  bloom,  but  tne  majority  of  autumn- 
blooming  sorts  were  past. 

Cattleya  labiata  alba  was  still  good  however; 
the  pure  white  form  of  Cattleya  gigas  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  this  collection.  Cattleya  Countess  of  Derby  is 
a  magnificent  natural  hybrid,  and  is  coniddered  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  cultivator  at  Bank  House,  to 
be  the  finest  of  all  known  Cattleyas,  and  his 
estimation  is,  I  think,  correct.  It  is 
impossible  to  mention  all  the  splendid 
forms  grown  here.  The  Cypripe- 
diums  made  a  grand  display;  mors 
than  fifty  flowers  of  C^rpripedinm 
insigne  Sand^rsB  were  counted,  and 
the  yellow  forms  of  insigne  alone 
were  a  grand  sight.  The  unique  form 
known  asCypripedium  insigne  Madge 
must  be  recorded  ;  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  somewhat  reeembles  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  sanderianam,  but  is 
quite  distinct  in  shape  and  character, 
and  more  nearly  approaches  ibe 
'  elusive  Cypripedium  insigne  albom 
than  any  other  form  I  have  seen. 
C.  insigne  Harefield  Hall  variety  was 
represented  by  more  than  twentj 
fine  blossoms,  and  all  the  beet  of  ttts 
yellows  were  conspicuous  ;  also  the 
richly-coloured  hybrid  C.  trium- 
phans.  C.  leeanum  clinkaberryanam 
was  represented  by  three  specimens, 
two  of  them  with  four  flowers  each ; 
these  were  the  finest  cultivated  plants 
I  have  ever  seen.  C.  Mandise,  C. 
callosum  Sander  te,  and  C.  lawrence- 
anum  hyeanum  were  also  well  repre- 
sented. Several  fine  specimens  d 
Cy  mbidum  tracyanum  were  in  flower, 
the  collection  containing  the  darkest 
form  in  existence. 

Odontoglossums  are   grown  in  a 
grand  span  house  10  feet  high  by 
12   feet  wide,   the  stages  arranged 
in  three  tiers,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  healthier  and  more  robnit 
lot  of  plants.     Plenty  of  air  is  con- 
sidered essential,  and  the  result  is 
shown  in  the  vigour  of  the  plants  and  the  substance 
and  purity  of  colouring  in  the  blossoms.     Many 
richly-blotched  forms  of  O.  crispum  are   in  the 
collection,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  not  in 
flower.     The  quantity  of  grand  and  almost  price- 
less   sorts  in   this   collection  is  well  known,  and 
horticulture  owes  much  to  the  deceased  lady  who, 
with  great  care  and  judgment,  formed  this  very 
notable  collection  of  Orchids. 

Though  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  foggy,  frosty 
weather  was  most  unfavourable,  a  feature  that 
(greatly  impressed  me  was  the  sreat  number  of 
Cypripediums  in  flower  in  all  the  collections  I 
visited,  showing  the  great  popularity  of  the  winter- 
blooming  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  of  this 
genus. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  near  future  the 
Cypripedium  will  become  as  popular  as  the  Odonto- 
siossum,  especially  if  a  few  good  distinct  winter- 
blooming  species  could  be  introduced  to  hybridise 
with  those  already  in  cultivation.  The  late  Mr. 
William  Thomson  of  Clovenfords  told  the  writer 
fifteen  years  ago  that  **  Cypripediums  had  bad  their 
day,"  but  they  have  grown  rapidly  in  popular  esti- 
mation   ever  since.      One  cannot   imagme   these 
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beautiful  long-lastiog  Orchids 
losing  their  hold  in  popular 
estimation,  especially  when 
one  considers  their  generally 
easy  culture  and  the  compara- 
tively small  space  necessary  to 
contain  a  collection.  The 
thought  struck  me  that  there 
is  much  keener  enthusiasm 
among  the  North  countrymen 
for    beautiful    Orchids    than 


there  is  in  other 
parts  of  the 
coontry. 

It  is  quite  a 
pleasure  to  note 
how  intensely  all 
the  details  of  cul- 
ture are  studied 
and  the  welfare  of 
the  plants  thought 
out.  I  noticed 
that  the  plants 
were  generally 
placed  on  open 
stagings  with  a 
free  circulation  of 
air,  but  if  they 
haye  to  stand  on 
material  charged 
with  moisture, 
with  an  insuffi- 
cient circulation 
of  air,  they  suflFer 
and  deteriorate 
rapidly,  becoming 
sickly  from  con- 
tinual absorption 
of  moisture,  which 
they  never  have  a 
chance  to  get  rid 
of.  The  material 
that  an  Orchid  is 
growing  in  must  be  kept  sweet  by  aeration.  Copious 
waterings  when  necessary  are  beneficial,  but  if  the 
compost  remains  long  in  a  sodden  condition  the 
plant  must  suffer,  first  losing  its  root-action,  and 
afterwards  gradually  sickening  and  perishing.  I 
believe  that  many  thousands  of  Orchids  are  killed 
through  being  allowed  to  stand  on  a  cold  bottom 
of  wet  material,  and  I  attribute  much  of  the  excel- 
lence of  culture  in  the  collections  I  visited  in 
Manchester  to  the  plants  being  invariably  placed 
on  good  open  trellis  stagings  or  on  invertea  pots, 
with  air  circulating  freely  around  them  from 
beneath.  Joskpu  Godseff 


IBIS  STYLOSA. 
(Slightly  reduced.) 


TWO  WINTER-FLOWERING 
IRISES. 

Two  charming  winter  flowers  are  I.  alata  and 
I.  unguicularis,  which  is  also  known  as  I. 
atylosa.  The  former  is  a  native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  generally  known  as  the 
"Scorpion  Iris."  It  has  sheathing  leaves 
18  incnes  long,  and  pale  blue  flowers  one  to 
four  in  number,  borne  in  the  leaf  axils,  the 


style  crests  of  which  are  deeply  fringed,  and 

the  falls   are    very   broad    and    wavy.      The 

standards  or  inner  petals,  as  in  all  this  group, 

are  reduced  to  mere  filaments.    It  blooms  in 

midwinter  and  when  its  flowers   have  little 

chance  of  developing,  hence  it  should  have  a 

position  in  the  front  of  a  south  wall  or  should 

be  grown  in  a  cold  fraiAe.    Numerous  varieties 

are  grown  in  Southern  Europe,  but  only  alba 

and   atropurpurea  have   found   their   way  to 
our  gardens. 

/.  u  nfficicularis  (Poiret).  —This  well  -known 
lavender-tinted  winter-flowering  Iris,  hailing 
from  Algeria,  is  better  known,  perhaps, 
under  its  garden  name  of  Iris  stylosa.  It 
should  be  widely  grown,  for  it  is  the  only 
long-stemmed  plant  flowering  naturally  in 
midwinter,  and  its  value  as  a  cut  flower  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  often  happens 
that  old-established  clumps  make  a  too 
vigorous  growth  in  ^ood  soils,  and  the 
leads  being  unripened  cannot  rest 
and  flower.  These  require  rather 
drastic  treatment  in  late  Hiinimer, 
Lift  the  plants  httdUy  from  the  aoil 
and  expose  them  for  several  days  to 
the  action  of  sun  and  air  to  check 
their  growth,  replanting  them  before 
the  roots  and  leaves  shrivel  to  a 
harmful  extent,  it  prefers  a  warm 
border,  and 
if  planted  at 
the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  it 
will  ripen 
thoroughly 
without 
trouble   and 

the  flowers  will 

receive     neces- 

8ary  protection 

from     rain, 

snow,  and  sleet. 

Soils    for    this 

plant  should  be 

poor,  and  a  system  of  starva- 
tion should  be  followed  if  the 

plants  fail  to  flower.    The  ty i»e 

is    the    best  garden   plant  of 

the  set.     It  has  lon^%  arching 

leaves  and  lavender,  sweetly- 
scented    flowers    5  int^bes    to 

6  inches  across,  on   stem-like 

tubes  9  inches  high. 

Var.  angnUifolm  (  ^  lilacea) 

has  pale  mauve  flowers,  in  mz^ 

and  shape  closely  re^^embiing 

those  of  a  Spanish  In^.     It 

requires  a  sheltered  place,  for 

the  petals  are  easily  damaged 

by   the    rough  edges    of    the 

leaves  among  which  they 

appear. 

Var.  cUha  is  a  pretty  plant, 

but  a  weakling,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  type  plant,  save  in  its 

colour  and  slightly  .suialler  si/.e. 
Var.  marginata  is  a  taller, 

strong  -  growing    variety,    the 

leaves  of  which  are  often  :t  feet 

to    4    feet    long^   the    tiowers 

above    1    foot  higl]^  feathered 

white  on  the  margins  of    the 

petals.     It    hides    its    flowers 

among  the  foliage,  but  this  is  a 

good    character,    the    flowers 

beinflf  thus  protected  from  bad 

weather. 

Far.  jnuyrurea  is  a  purple 

form    of    the    last-named 

(speciosa),  with  crimped  petal 

margins. 


V(u\  spectom  is  the  best  plant  for  effective 
garden  display  of  the  whole  set,  as  its  leaves 
are  narrow  and  tufted  and  the  flowers  are 
raised  above  them.  Its  colour  is  violet,  with 
deep  violet-purple  or  royal  purple  falls,  and 
they  span  6  inches  to  7  inches  in  extreme 
diameter.  It  is  very  free- flowering,  and  clumps 
full  of  buds  can  be  lifted  and  flowered  under 
glass  if  required  ;  indeed,  all  these  plants  if 
carefully  lifted  may  be  gently  forced  into 
flower,  and  this  is  an  advantage  if  shar^)  frosts 
prevail  at  the  time  of  flowering.  In  South 
European  countries,  where  the  plants  grow  and 
flower  with  great  freedom,  a  considerable 
number  of  seedling  forms  is  grown,  some  of 
them  great  improvements  on  the  varieties 
described  here,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware  they 
have  not  been  introduced  to  English  gardens. 
Removal  and  planting  should  be  done  in 
September.  I.  unguicularis  is  excellent  for 
cutting  in  winter.  Plants  under  a  wall  will 
give  an  abundance  of  their  frail 
and  beautiful  flowers  at  Cbrist- 
mds.  The  half -opened  buds 
expand  well  and  ckarm  one 
wtth  their  colour  and  fragrance^ 
G.  B.  Mallett. 


IRtS   ALATA. 
(Stifftitlji  mtuct'dt) 

Frmtt  tt  fftftftitut  bit  11,  ft.   ,Vr'i 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FLOWER   GARDEK 
Flower   Beds   and   Borders. 

EXPERIENCED  flower  gardeoen  are 
quite  agreed  that  the  majority  of  the 
plants  now  used  for  making  masses  of 
bloom  are  very  exhausting  to  the  soil, 
and  require  to  have  a  good  foundation 
laid  for  their  culture  as  do  many  of 
our  vegetables.  Few  plants  are  more  exhausting 
to  soil  than  Verbenas,  Heliotrope,  Calceolarias,  and 
Geraniums,  and  the  unsatisfactory  appearance 
which  these  frequently  present  can  be  as  often 
attributed  to  the  want  of  liberal  treatment  as  to 
any  thine  else.  If  deep  draining  and  cultivation 
are  neeoed  to  produce  good  crops,  certainly  such 
conditions  apply  to  the  flower  garden.  An  accu- 
mulation of  water  about  a  bed  of  flowers  is 
productive  of  evils  that  will  thwart  the  efforts  of 
flood  management  in  all  other  respects;  it  will 
keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  prevent  the 
natural  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  lessen  the 
chances  of  gettine  the  soil  pulverised  and 
sweetened.  Every  flower-bed  that  is  wet  should 
therefore  be  well  drained,  as  this  is  the  first  step 
in  successful  flower  gardening.  As  to  deep  culti- 
vation, the  benefits  derivable  from  it  are  so  many 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  them  all. 
It  opens  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  can  penetrate  it 
more  easily,  and  in  dry  seabons  go  down  where  the 
soil  is  moist  and  escape  to  a  greater  extent  the 
evils  of  drought.  In  wet  seasons  the  water  escapes 
more  freely  to  the  drains  or  subsoil ;  many  other 
benefits  might  be  referred  to,  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  deep  cultivation  is  of  much 
importance  in  flower  beds  and  borders.  The 
extent  to  which  manure  must  be  applied  must  be 
regulated  bv  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  conditions 
generally  of  the  locality. 

Early  Swrbt  Peas. 
These  are  such  favourite  flowers  that  most 
people  like  to  have  them  as  earl}'  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  the  seed  should  now  be  sown  in  pots 
about  6  inches  in  diameter.  If  smaller  pots  are 
used  the  young  plants  are  almost  sure  to  become 
root  bound  and  stunted  before  planting  out  time 
arrives.  Use  sood  loamy  soil  and  well  decomposed 
manure,  half  fill  the  pots  with  soil,  pressing  it  in 
firmly,  afterwards  sowing  the  seed  not  too  thickly, 
and  leaving  a  margin  for  the  reception  of  water, 
place  the  pots  in  a  frame,  plunging  them  to  the 
rims  in  ashes  or  Cocoanut  fibre,  and  keep  the  soil 
rather  dry  until  the  young  plants  appear ;  keep 
them  as  cool  as  possible,  as  coddliog  soon  ruins 
them,  and  when  the  lights  are  drawn  off  the  frame 
throw  a  piece  of  netting  over  it  to  keep  off  the 
sparrows,  which  will  soon  devour  them.  In 
January  the  plants  may  be  assisted  with  weak 
liquid  manure,  and  if  at  all  crowded  thin  them  out. 
The  end  of  February  is  a  good  time  for  planting 
out,  and  in  the  meantime  the  ground  should  be 
well  prepared  by  digging  in  liberally  well-decayed 
manure. 

Pboteotino  Tender  Plants. 
When  it  becomes  necessary,  owing  to  severe  and 
oontinnous  frost,  to  keep  the  glass  covered  up  for 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  uncovering  and  exposing  the  plants  to  light  and 
air  when  the  weather  changes  quickly  to  a  thaw. 
To  uncover  suddenly  under  such  circumstances 
exposes  them  to  such  sudden  reaction  as  will  prove 
far  more  destructive  than  a  degree  or  two  of  frost. 
The  covering  should  not  be  touched  till  the  tem- 
perature inside  the  frame  has  riseu  a  few  degrees 
above  freezing,  and  then  it  should  not  be  removed 
all  at  once,  out  by  degrees.  Bear  in  mind  that 
plants  are  living  things,  and  subject  to  injury  from 
sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  light  and  heat. 
Many  never  thick  of  this,  and  so  soon  as  it  thaws 
off  goes  the  covering,  and  the  plants  are  injuriously 
affdcted  even  by  the  sudden  flood  of  light,  and  if 
they  have  been  slightly  frozen  they  are  again 
injured  by  a  too  sudden  thaw.  Frost  should  not 
be  allowed  to  creep  in  if  possible,  but  if  it  does  it 
should  be  allowed  to  creep  out.  T.  B.  Field. 
Ashwellthorpe  Gardens,  Norwich, 
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that  have  been  exposed  to  what  little  sun  we  have 
had  during  the  last  few  months,  and  that  have  also 
been  kept  considerably  dryer,  should  now  be 
pruned  back  rather  freely,  and  some  of  the  weaker 
wood  should  be  cut  entirely  away.  Advantage 
must  be  taken  to  give  the  plants  a  careful  cleansing 
from  scale,  which  so  frequently  affects  them.  They 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  plunging  material  for  a 
few  weeks,  but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become 
very  drv  or  the  plants  will  not  start  freely  when 
required  to  do  so.  When  the  buds  show  signs  of 
returning  activity  the  plants  may  be  repotted  in 
roush  fibrous  peat,  well  decayed  leaf -soil,  coane 
sand,  and  charooal,  and  started  into  growth  again. 
Such  semi-epiphytal  plants  as 

^CHMEA  AND  BiLLBEBOIA 

should  now  be  syringed  but  very  lightly,  and  then 
only  on  fine  days,  as  it  is  undesirable  that  any 
water  should  remain  long  in  the  centre  of  the 

Slants,  or  even  in  the  base  of  the  leaves  at  this 
ull  season,  unless  the  plants  are  elevated  near  the 
fflass.  Epiphyllums  are  beginning  to  make  a  good 
display  in  the  stove  houses.  As  the  plants  come 
into  bloom,  discontinue  the  syringing  or  the 
flowers  will  not  last  very  long.  To  prolong  the 
season  of  flowering,  the  plants  shoula  be  grown 
and  brought  on  in  batches.  As  they  pass  out  of 
flower  a  season  of  comparative  rest  must  be  given 
them,  and  any  repotting  that  may  be  necessary 
should  be  deferred  until  growth  is  commencing. 
Any  stocks  of  Pereskia  may  be  grown  to  the 
desired  height  ready  to  be  grafted  in  the  spring, 
^schynanthus  will  now  require  much  less  water  at 
the  root,  and,  whether  grown  in  pots  or  baskets, 
should  be  raised  near  the  glass. 

Euphorbia  jACQUiNiGFLORA. 
As  the  flowerinff  shoots  are  cut  allow  the  plants 
to  become  somewhat  dry  at  the  root  until  the  turn 
of  the  season,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  a 
warmer  house  to  make  growth  for  cuttings.  Plants 
of  Gesnera  fulgens  now  passing  out  of  flower 
should  have  a  lisht  position  given  them  on  a  shelf 
at  the  cooler  end  of  the  stove  until  the  foliage  and 
stems  die  down  gradually,  when  the  corms  may  be 
stored  away  for  some  months. 

Alocasias 
of  the  metallica  and  thibautiana  types  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  absolutely  dry  about  the 
roots  or  the  fleshy  stems  shrivel  ana  frequently 
decay  afterwards.  These  plants  do  not  safely 
submit  to  a  low  temperature  during  the  winter. 
I  consider  anything  under  60^  is  unsafe  for  the 
species  named,  and  for  A.  macrorhiza  variegata  a 
few  degrees  higher  will  be  advantageous. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias 
are  no  longer  safe  in  cold  frames.  A  better  posi- 
tion for  them  is  on  a  slate  or  close  stage,  in  a  house 
where  the  temperature  can  be  allowed  to  range 
from  36^  to  40^  at  night,  with  a  little  air  on  at  the 
apex  of  the  house.  Remove  any  decaying  leaves, 
and  fumigate  once  a  fortnight  to  keep  the  green 
fly  in  check. 

Wendover,  J.  Jaqubs. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

The  weather  being  mild  and  open,  the  planting  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may  still  be  proceeded  with, 
and  many  newly-purchased  trees  may  be  laid  in 
on  a  dry  border.  See  that  plenty  of  fine  soil  or 
leaf-mould  is  placed  about  them  to  prevent  frost 
(should  it  come)  from  descendinff  to  the  roots,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  weather  becoming  severe  a 
little  dry  Bracken  placed  among  the  shoots  will  do 
good  service  in  protecting  Peaches  and  Apricots, 
which  are  often  not  so  well  ripened  as  one  could 
wish.  Meantime,  press  forward  the  pruninff  and 
nailing  of  established  trees,  and  top-dress  all  that 
are  likely  to  derive  future  benefit  from  that 
operation.  The  nature  and  strength  of  the 
material  used  for  this  purpose  will,  of  course,  be 
governed  by  the  condition  as  well  as  the  varieties 
of  fruit  trees  under  consideration.     Old  trees,  as  a 


rule,  particularly  Apples  and  Peara,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a  good  dressing  of  frame  ground 
manure,  while  young  ones  will  become  more  fruit- 
ful if  treated  to  a  dressins  of  fresh  loam,  burnt 
earth,  or  charred  garden  refuse. 

Peaches  and  Apricots, 
indeed  all  kinds  of  stone  fruit  treee,  require 
calcareous  matter,  of  which  there  is  nothiDg 
better  than  old  lime  rubble  or  plaster  broken 
pretty  fine  and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
border.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  bosh 
fruits  enjoy  liberal  supplies  oi  good  rotten  roanorst 
and  the  earlier  it  is  applied  the  better.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries,  which  have  been 
unnailed  and  secured  from  injury  by  wind,  may  be 
well  washed  and  dressed  with  Gishurat  Compound 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  mild,  and  the  nailing 
of  the  latter  may  immediately  follow  the  cleansiog 
of  the  walls  with  soap-suds,  brine,  or  lime-water. 
But  Peaches  must  be  left  till  last  in  order  to  retard 
the  blossoms,  and  so  preserve  them  from  early 
spring  frosts. 

Fios. 

Where  the  early  pot  trees  are  being  brought 
forward  under  the  influence  of  fermenting  material, 
see  that  it  is  renovated  by  turning  and  the  additioo 
of  fresh  leaves  or  short  manure  when  there  is 
danger  of  the  bottom  heat  falling  below  70^. 
Syringe  the  trees  well  every  morning  when  the 
day  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  fine  and 
there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the  wood  becoming  dry 
before  nightfall.  When  the  buds  are  well  on  the 
move,  and  the  embryo  Figs  begin  to  swell,  help 
them  forward  by  turning  on  a  little  extra  fire-heat 
through  the  day. 

Early  Vineries. 

If  the  Vines  have  been  bent  down  to  a  horisontsl 
position  to  ensure  an  even  break,  get  them  tied  up 
to  the  wires  as  soon  as  the  most  backwajnd  boos 
are  on  the  move.  Syringe  with  warm  water  when 
the  temperature  begins  to  rise,  give  air  at  6S^, 
close  early,  and  syringe  again  if  the  afternoon  is 
fine.  Pay  timely  attention  to  disbudding,  or 
rather  the  removal  of  weak  breaks  from  which 
bunches  of  Grapes  cannot  be  expected,  and  when 
the  best  growths  become  more  prominent  raise  the 
night  temperature  to  58^  or  60^  on  mild  nights. 
If  forcing  has  been  commenced  with  fermenting 
material  on  the  borden,  make  frequent  additions, 
turning  the  whole  mass  and  mixing  the  old  with  the 
new,  in  order  to  disperse  the  ammonia  arising  from 
the  fermentation.  Doubtless  the  young  arowths 
derive  some  nourishment  therefrom,  and,  besides, 
it  prevents  insects  flourishing. 

Madrea/ield  Court  Gardens.  W.  Crump. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Mushrooms. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon 
these  at  this  time,  for  the  beds  made  np  during 
the  next  few  weeks  will  produce  Mushrooms  at  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  of  the  year.  I  am 
no  advocate  for  collecting  the  droppings  devoid  of 
litter ;  a  fair  amount  of  this  incorporated  tends,  in 
no  slight  desree,  to  keep  the  beds  from  quickly 
becoming  cold  and  wet,  a  condition  most  disastrous 
to  the  production  of  Mushrooms  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  Collect  the  material  and  place  in  an  open 
shed  and  turn  twice  at  intervals  of  three  or  nrar 
days  ;  it  may  then  be  made  into  a  bed,  taking  csie 
to  ram  fairly  firm  as  filling  in  proceeds.  A  stick 
plunged  obliquely  into  the  centre  of  the  bed,  or, 
better  still,  a  plunging  thermometer,  will  be  a  guide 
in  determining  when  the  bed  should  be  spawned. 
A  temperature  of  75^  will  not  be  too  much  provided 
it  is  just  on  the  decline. 

Potatoes  in  Pits. 
Preparations  may  now  be  made  for  planting  a 
good  breadth  in  frames  or  pits.  In  many  nrdeos 
these  are  solely  depended  upon  for  the  produckioo 
of  the  early  supplies  of  tuben,  for  although  a  few 
dishes  may  be  had  extra  early  by  cultivating  in 
pots,  as  sd  vised  in  a  recent  calendar,  yet  larfs 
quantities  cannot  be  expected  that  way.  A  brisk 
pit  is  an  ideal  place  for  early  Potatoes  planted  oat, 
as  then  a  good  depth  of  tree  leaves,  with  a  litds 
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Stable  litter  inoorporated,  can  be  put  in,  and  after 
well  treading  place  a  foot,  or  thereabout,  of  good 
garden  soil  in  whioh  to  plant  the  tubers. 

Forcing  Beams. 

Larger  bitohes  of  these  may  ba  sown  in  pots 
than  was  advisable  a  short  time  ago,  because  by 
the  time  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  the  days 
will  be  lengthening,  and  the  growth  made  will 
have  a  better  chance  of  keeping  sturdv,  thus 
•ensuring  heavier  crops  of  fuU-navoured  pods. 
Oood  varieties  for  present  sowing  are  Early 
Wonder,  Osborne's  Forcing,  and  Xe  f  lus  Ultra. 
Peas. 

Seed  may  now  be  sown  in  quantity  for  providing 
plants  for  putting  out  later  on  for  the  earliest  crop 
•of  Peas  in  the  garden.  The  site  they  are  to 
•oooupy,  and  the  number  of  rows  to  be  grown, 
shoaid  first  be  decided  upon,  as  then  it  can  be 
judged  how  many  will  be  required. 
Some  growers  sow  in  specially  made 
narrow  and  shallow  boxes,  having 
«  movable  side  ;  this  can  be  removed 
«t  planting  time,  and  the  whole  of 
the  plants  slid  out  into  the  prepared 
•drills  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
roots.  If  pots  are  utilised  they 
•should  be  3-inch,  and  six  or  eight 
«eeds  may  be  sown  in  each.  Half 
£11  these  with  some  old  potting  soil 
-and  loam,  and  after  sowing  the  send 
oover  with  half  an  inch  of  soil; 
room  will  thus  be  left  for  a  slight 
top-dressing  when  the  plants  attain 
•2  inches  or  3  inches  high,  which  will 
be  highly  beneficial  to  them  at  that 
time.  Eich  grower  has  his  favourite 
varieties,  and  among  so  many  good 
ones  now  in  commerce  it  is  difficult 
to  advise.  I  can,  however,  confi- 
•dently  recommend  Early  Morn, 
Chelsea  Gem,  and  Englisli  Wonder 
as  being  excellent  for  early  work  in 
«very  way.  H.  T.  Maetin. 

StoneUigh  Abh&y  Gardens. 


in  full  growth,  and  should   be  liberally  supplied 
with  some  kind  of  manure.     If  allowed'^to  become 
dry  during  the  growing  season,  smaller  and  less 
sturdy  plants  are  the  result. 
Ktw.  W.  H. 


EXiCUifS. 

Among  winter- flowering  Orchids  and  Begonias, 
two  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  for  winter 
use,  we  have  no  blue  flowers.  Thus  Exacums,  with 
flowers  of  various  blue  and  purple  shades,  are 
valuable  during  the  shortest  days  of  the  year. 

Seen  occasionally  here  and  there  at  various 
exhibitions  and  shows  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
these  exquisite  plants  are  yet,  however,  far  from 
popular.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  up  a  stock  of  warm  house  annuals  and 
biennials  when   both  home  and  imported  seed  is 
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WINTER-FLOWERING 
BEGONIAS. 

SEVERAL  good  groups  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  winter- 
flowering  hybrid  Begonias 
may  be  seen  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew,  some  of  the 
plants  measuring  2  feet 
high  and  1  foot  thcougk,  and  carryinff 
Irom  twenty  to  thirty  fully-expanded 
flowers,  and  making  a  very  bright 
And  effective  display.  They  have  a 
flowering  period  of  about  six  weeks 
to  two  months,  and  are  therefore 
very  acceptable.  They  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  who 
<ieed  plenty  of  bloom  at  this  dull 
season.   The  varieties  Julius,  double. 

Sink ;  Venus,  single,  rosy  red ; 
Insign,  double,  light  red ;  and  Mrs.  Heal,  rose- 
magenta,  are  vigorous  growers.  The  varieties 
John  Heal  sad  Ueala  are  of  smaller  and  more 
compact  habit,  and  are  very  profuse  bloomers. 
Sometimes  cultivators  fail  with  these  plants,  mainly 
through  keeping  the  root-stocks  too  dry  during 
the  resting  peri<xl.  They  should  not  be  rested  so 
completely  as  the  ordinary  tuberous  Begonia ;  the 
soil  should  be  kept  just  moist,  not  dry.  The  old 
root-stocks  should  be  started  into  new  erowth 
about  May,  and  the  young  growths  then  taken  off 
and  rooted.  Take  care  not  to  keep  the  propagating 
frame  too  close,  as  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  like 
all  Begonias,  owing  to  their  succulent  nature.  A 
warm  and  moist  atmosphere  suits  them  very  well 
until  they  are  established  in  their  flowering  pots, 
which  should  be  of  4}-inch  or  6-inch  diameter. 
Afterwards  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
•nits  them  very  well.    They  are  rank  feeders  when 


KXACDM   AFFINE. 

difficult  to  procure.  In  many  cases  this  could  be 
remedied,  as  when  on  their  native  hills  and 
meadows  seed  is  borne  abundantly.  In  this  country 
the  dull  and  cold  time  of  flowering  is  often 
inimical  to  seed  production.  Four  Exacnms  have 
lately  been  seen  in  London,  two  of  which  are 
natives  of  Soootra  and  two  of  Ceylon,  and  the  pair 
introduced  from  both  the  African  and  Asiatic 
island  are  noteworthy  in  this — that  each  plant  in 
the  pair  is  closely  related.  The  two  Socotran 
plants  have  small  flowers,  but  these  are  very 
profusely  produced.  In  E.  affine  the  flowers  are 
rather  variable,  lilac- blue  to  ultramarine,  with 
stalked  leaves,  while  £.  Forbesii — the  E.  cserulea 
of  the  "Index  Kewensis" — has  a  purple-blue 
colouring  and  sesoiln  leaves. 

The  introduced  Cingalese  Exacams  zeylanicum 
and  E.  macranthum  are  taller  plants,  reaching 
to  24  inches  in   height,    although    usually    less. 


Their  flowers  are  nearly  four  times  the  diameter  of 
the  Socotran  ones,  for  each  measures  IJ  inches  to 
2  inches  across.  A  similar  colour  range  is  again 
met  with  here,  for  E.  zeylanicum  has  usually 
violet  and  E.  macranthum  purple-blue  flowers. 
E.  macranthum  is  now  sometimes  included  as  a 
variety  of  the  last  named. 

Exacum  affine,  a  shoot  of  which  is  here  illus- 
trated, is  at  once  the  smallest  and  most  profuse 
flowering,  and  also  the  most  easily  procured  and 
cultivated  species.  Its  blossoms  are  very  fragrant. 
Those  plants  that  show  any  undesired  washy  lilac 
colours  should  be  thrown  away,  but  otherwise  the 
variation  of  tone  is  a  pleasing  one,  and  the  bluish 
colour  of  the  petals  contrasts  well  with  the  bright 
yellow  stamens.  The  combination  of  these  two 
primary  colours  is  far  more  frequently  met  with  in 
effective  arrangements  of  flower  gardening  than  in 
an  individu&l  flower.  For  some  time  a  large  batch 
of  Exacum  affine  was  placed  during 
the  winter  months  beneath  a  large 
plant  of  Solanum  seaforthianum, 
which  in  summer  also  showed  the 
same  showy  contrast  of  yellow  and 
blue.  Exacums  casually  pass  for 
Solanums,  although  this  is  oenied  in 
their  structure  and  by  the  neat 
habit  and  leaves.  The  splendid 
colour  of  the  petals,  too,  may  suggest 
their  true  relation  with  the  Gentians. 
Professor  Bay  ley  Balfour  fully  in- 
vestigated the  plants  of  the  island  of 
Socotra  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
among  the  valuable  horticultural 
results  are  this  Exacum,  and  also 
Begonia  socotrana,  one  of  the  parents 
of  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  other 
winter-flowering  Begonias.  Seed  of 
Exacum  affine  should  be  sown  in 
March  for  plants  to  flower  during 
the  shortest  davs,  but  later  sowings 
are  also  useful  and  make  a  good 
succession.  It  is  very  small,  and  is 
best  sown  thinly  but  slightly  covered 
with  soil.  A  glass  placed  over  the 
seed  pan  will  render  fiequent  water- 
ings unnecessary.  During  their  entire 
life  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  an 
intermediate  house.  Prick  off  the 
seedlings  before  they  crowd  each 
other,  and  by  July  they  will  be 
ready  for  their  3 -inch  flowering 
pots.  Thevare  effective,  too,  in  pans, 
placing  a  dozen  or  so  plants  in  each. 
The  shoots  require  no  pinching,  for 
this  little  annual,  like  many 
others,  assumes  a  good  form  natu- 
rally. After  the  flowers  are  faded 
the  plants  should  be  placed  on  a 
shelf,  &c.,  near  the  light  to  ripen 
their  seed. 

The  above  treatment  also  serves 
for  the  other  beautiful  members  of 
this  ffenus,  although  they  are  less 
quickly  and  easily  grown.  Imported 
seed  snould  be  sown  in  small  lots 
extending  over  several  months.  This 
will  give  flowering  plants  at  different 
portions  of  the  year,  and  if  one 
batch  fails  to  set  seed,  another  may 
prove  more  amenable.  The  flowers  should  always 
be  dusted  over  with  a  small  brush  to  ensure  fertilisa- 
tion. There  are  about  thirty  Exacums,  and  most  are 
worthy  of  cultivatipn,  if  only  they  could  be 
captured  and  tamed.  Some  are  straggling  plants, 
for  they  grow  among  long  grass.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  could  home-saved  seed  be  secured 
for  several  years  and  each  year's  plants  selected, 
the  Exacums  would  lose  this  and  other  traits 
and  become  good  garden  plants. 

E.  bicolor,  with  very  palest  violet  or  white 
petals,  margined  with  purple,  is  a  pretty  Indian 
species.  The  flowers  are  almost  as  large  as  those 
of  E.  zeylanicum.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  out  of  culti- 
vation. Because  of  its  slender  st«;ms  it  appears 
best  massed  together  when  its  winter  blossoms  are 
I  effective. 

The  light  soil  and  careful  treatment  given  to 
I  warm  house  Begonias  will  also  suit  Exacums,  and 
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ma;^  encourage  the  large-flowered  sorts  to  prolong 
their  years.  Over-watering  or  over-potting  is 
likely  to  cause  the  plants  to  wither  suddenly  and 
in  a  day  or  two  die  away  altogether. 

D.  S.  Fish. 
Royal  Botanic  OardenSt  Edinburgh. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  FliAMFIELD. 

FOR  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  no  one 
has  done  more  for  the  Chrysanthemum 
than  Mr.  Norman  Davis.  His  name  is 
quite  a  household  word  among  Chry- 
santhemum lovers.  The  writer  of  this 
note  well  remembers  his  first  visit  to 
Camberwell  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  The 
display  on  that  occasion  was  a  remarkaole  one, 
huge  Japanese  making  a  bold  bid  for  popularity 
against  their  neat  and  even  rivals  in  the  incurved 
section.  In  those  days  the  incurved  varieties  were 
more  popular  than  they  are  to-day,  and  the  run  on 
such  sorts  as  Violet  Tomlin  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas 
on  the  occasion  of  their  introduction  is  well 
remembered.  All  this  is  now  changed,  and  upon 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Davis  to  his  new  establishment 
at  Framfield,  which  is  near  to  Uokfield,  Sussex, 
his  skill  as  a  grower  has  been  most  pronounced. 
The  pure  air  of  this  charming  Sussex  village,  which 
is  most  pleasantly  situated,  together  with  a 
splendid  system  of  culture,  has  enabled  Mr.  Davis 
to  represent  the  Chrysanthemum  in  a  way  that  it 
has  never  been  seen  before.  His  large  and  hand- 
some groups  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society,  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  Edinburgh,  and  several  important  pro- 
vincial centres  have  been  marvels  of  cultural  skill, 
and  have  also  served  to  illustrate  his  undoubted 
taste  in  arrangement. 

As  a  raiser  of  English  seedling  Chrysanthemums 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  very  successful.  For  years 
before  many  persons  were  aware  that  it  was 
possible  to  save  seed  in  this  country,  this  grower 
had  succeeded  where  others  had  failed,  and  his 
catalogue  in  the  earlier  days  will  serve  to  prove 
what  is  here  stated  as  a  fact.  In  recent  years,  too, 
the  seedlings  at  Framfield  were  always  worth  a 
journey  to  see,  and  many  show-boards  and  vases 
have  been  graced  with  blooms  that  emanated  from 
this  source.  Other  raisers  in  this  country  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Davis  for  valued  information 
and  advice  as  to  how  they  should  proceed  in  this 
matter,  and  he  has  always  willingly  imparted  his 
keen  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

No  finer  flowers  of  Mme.  Camot  have  been  seen 
than  those  put  up  so  frequently  by  Mr.  Davis. 
Although  he  is  not  growing  so  many  this  season, 
there  were  many  noteworthy  specimens.  The 
beautiful  yellow  sport  G.  J.  Warren  from  the  last 
named  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  favour  at 
Framfield.  There  is  another  Japanese  bloom  which 
Mr.  Davis  says  is  the  finest  variety  in  cultivation, 
and  this  is  none  other  than  General  Hutton.  The 
flowers  are  very  large  and  full,  yellow,  flushed 
bright  yellow,  and  the  plant  has  a  splendid  habit. 
Other  Japanese  that  call  for  special  mention  are 
F.  S.  Vallis,  which  is  of  easy  culture ;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Lewis,  a  very  full  flower,  with  long  flat  florets,  and 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  deep  rose-violet ;  Mrs.  C. 
Beckett,  originally  exhibited  as  Lady  Pearce,  is 
another  very  full  flower,  with  long,  fluted  florets, 
making  an  exhibition  bloom  of  large  size.  It  is 
white,  slightly  tinted  green.  An  ideal  white 
Japanese  lor  exhibition  is  Mrs.  Guy  Paget ;  it  has 
loDg  florets,  and  makes  a  handsome  bloom.  There 
is  one  novelty,  however,  that  Mr.  Davis  regards 
as  the  finest  thing  of  the  season.  This  he  is  sending 
out  under  the  name  of  Beauty  of  Leigh.  The 
petals  are  long  and  of  medium  width,  gracefully 
drooping  and  curling,  and  incurving  at  the  ends. 
When  finished  they  are  large  and  handsome  and  of 
good  substance.  Colour  bright  buttercup  yellow 
with  paler  reverse.  Another  good  flower  is  James 
Grant ;  this  is  an  improved  Sensation,  and  is  a  purely 
double  flower ;  colour  rich  amber,  flushed  chestnut 
crimson.  Beauty  of  Sussex  is  a  novelty  that  has 
been  shown  several  times.     It  is  a  fine  full  flower 


having  very  long  petals,  and'  is  somewhat  in  the 
way  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  the  colour  deep  rosy 
purple.  Very  fine,  indeed,  is  Miss  Stopford.  This 
is  a  large  spreading  flower,  with  long,  drooping 
petals,  colour  creamy  white  with  greenish  centre. 

Alfriston  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  its  colour, 
which  is  a  bright  and  rich  maroon-red,  with  an  old 
gold  reverse.  Commonwealth,  that  so  many 
thought  to  see  much  of  this  season,  is  a  pure  white, 
with  neat  and  long  drooping  florets,  after  the  style 
of  Nellie  Pockett.  Ernest  Penford,  too,  is  thought 
well  of ;  this  is  lavender-pink,  and  a  plant  of  ex- 
cellent habit.  The  intense  crimson-scarlet  colour- 
ing of  Georf;e  Penford  stamps  the  bloom  as  one 
much  to  be  desired,  its  bright  gold  reverse  also  en- 
hances its  value,  and  the  habit  is  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
A  massive  incurved  Japanese  is  Lady  Conyers ; 
it  is  an  exhibition  bloom  of  good  substance,  and  the 
colour  is  a  pretty  shade  of  rose-pink,  with  a  silvery 
white  reverse. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  variety 
Miss  Mildred  Ware  for  exhibition.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  seedling  from  Mme.  Camot,  but  is  of  easv  culture, 
and  the  colour  is  pale  amber  overlaid  with  a  rosy 
terra-cotta  colouring ;  the  flowers  are  very  large. 

There  is  no  finer  Japanese  variety  than  Miss 
Olive  Miller,  the  colour  of  which  is  a  beautiful 
shade  of  clear  pink.  The  extraordinary  merits  of 
the  variety  Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis  are  now  so  well 
known  that  a  word  in  its  praise  in  the  Framfield 
collection  will  not  be  out  of  place.  It  is  a  flower 
of  beautiful  form  and  large  size,  and  has  both  depth 
and  breadth ;  the  colour  may  be  described  as  crimson, 
streaked  with  gold,  and  the  plant  has  a  robust  con- 
stitution. I  noticed  magnificent  blooms  of  that 
fine  variety  Mme.  Paolo  Kadaelli.  The  foregoing 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  good  things  to  be  seen  at 
Framfield,  but  space  forbids  mentioning  the  names 
of  other  noteworthy  sorts. 

Mr.  DaVis  has  not  lost  his  old  love  for  the  in- 
curved sorts,  and  finds  there  are  numerous  growers 
throughout  the  country  who  appreciate  the  larger 
flowers  of  the  more  recently  introduced  sorts,  which 
are  finely  represented.  For  years  the  Anemones 
and  Japanese  Anemones  have  been  well  done  here. 
Mr.  Davis  knows  so  well  how  to  get  the  flowers 
nicely  finished.  The  Pompons  and  Anemone  Pom- 
pons deserve  a  special  notice  of  their  own,  and  in 
the  excitement  incidental  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
big  blooms  these  charming  little  flowers  are  not 
forgotten.  Mr.  Davis  had  grand  plants  of  the  rich 
yellow  Pompon  William  Sabey,  carrying  hundreds 
of  partially    disbudded    sprays  of  blooms;  these 

Slants  haa  been  lifted  from  the  open,  and  for 
ecorative  uses  they  provided  abundant  material. 
Single-flowered  varieties,  both  the  large  and 
small  sorts,  have  been  a  speciality  here  for  years. 
It  is  only  when  they  are  seen  as  grown  by  Mr. 
Davis  that  their  real  decorative  value  can  be  fully 
appreciated,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  garden- 
loving  public  do  not  take  more  interest  in  them. 
Of  the  small-flowered  section  the  following  are 
excellent :  Ladysmith,  bright  rosy  pink ;  Mary 
Anderson,  pale  blush ;  Miss  Annie  Uolden,  pale 
buff-yellow,  sport  from  the  last  named ;  Miss 
Rose,  pale  pink  ;  Will  Jordan,  a  lovely  carmine ; 
Treasure,  a  charming  miniature  bright  yellow ; 
Dorothy,  a  chaste  white,  tinted  blush,  very  dainty  ; 
Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  a  pure  white,  free  ;  Miss  King, 
pure  white,  in  graceful  sprays ;  Star  of  Honour, 
white,  prettily  lined  and  tinted  pink,  and  very 
free  flowering  ;  Rose  Perfection,  a  bright  rose ;  and 
many  others. 

Of  the  large-flowered  sorts  there  many  excellent 
examples,  the  better  ones  being  Connie,  silvery- 
white,  slightly  tinted  blush  ;  Miss  Ina  Money,  a 
very  fine  orange  yellow,  edged  crimson  ;  Miss  A. 
Mumford,  another  orange  yellow,  shaded  crimson- 
brown,  very  free  ;  G.  W.  Forbes,  a  very  rich  and 
striking  crimson-amaranth ;  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
charming  flesh  pink  colour  with  white  ring  round 
disc,  pplendid  habit ;  Victoria,  still  one  of  the  best 
creamy  primrose  sorts  ;  Sir  General  Bullough,  a 
splendid  rich  yellow  of  capital  form  ;  White 
Perfection,  a  seedling  of  1903,  somewhat  similar 
to  Daisy  Brett,  but  earlier,  and  half  the  height  of 
the  latter  variety.  A  very  distinct  and  pretty 
single  is  Thomas  Sater  ;  it  has  long  and  narrow 
florets,  prettily  notched,  and  white,  with  a  slight 


rosy  tint ;  and  Oldfield  Glory,  a  white  flower,  of 
good  form,  and  with  a  yellow  disc.  Speciallf  fins 
were  the  large-flowered  single  blooms  of  Qaesois 
Jordan.  The  flowers  have  long  and  broad  florets, 
which  curl  prettily,  and  with  the  yellow  disc  make 
a  charming  picture. 

The  early-flowering  sorts  are  extensively  grows 
at  Framfield,  and  in  this  department  there  has 
been  a  great  advance.  Mr.  Davis  was  one  of  the 
chief  pioneers  of  the  early  Chrysanthemum. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  are  also  well  done  here,  the 
late-flowering  Aster  Amellua  var.  Framfieldi,  a 
lovely  deep  blue  form,  being  raised  in  this  nursery. 
The  collection  embraces  all  those  that  are  worth 
growing. 

The  culinary  Peas,  which  are  grown  in  ooe 
house,  are  a  sight  worth  seeing  in  the  early  spring, 
and  in  this  culture  under  glass  Mr.  Davis  has 
been  singularly  successful. 

Sweet  Peas,  too,  are  grown  under  glass  for 
market,  and  the  early  supply  of  these  fragiaot 
flowers  has  done  much  to  popularise  them. 

C.  AH. 

JAPANESE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 

THE   MONKHAMS   NURSERY, 

WOODFORD. 

Fob  several  years  past  the  blooms  and  pUats 
exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Pulling  from  this  estab- 
lishment have  placed  him  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  our  Chrysanthemum  experts.  This  grower 
keops  himself  abreast  of  the  times  by  aoquiriDg 
all  the  new  and  choice  sorts,  and  exhibitiiig 
them  in  their  proper  character.  This  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  but  results  have  verified  the  facts  as 
stated.  A  commodious  glass  structure,  specUUy 
erected  to  flower  the  large  blooms  in,  is  always  a 
sight  worth  seeing.  Although  there  was  a  leaser 
number  this  season  than  usual,  the  plants  were  all 
bearing  blooms  of  handsome  form,  good  colour,  and 
wonderful  proportions.  Yellow  Japanese  sorts 
were  superbly  nne,  and  the  more  striking  examples 
of  cultural  skill  were  seen  in  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallie, 
perfect  form  ;  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett,  very  much 
disposed  to  damp  this  season ;  Kimberley,  a  fine 
clear  yellow  ;  G.  J.  Warren,  the  lovely  yellow 
sport  from  Mme.  Camot,  which  appears  to  do 
wonderfully  well  here ;  Le  Grand  Dragon,  oraoge 
yellow  ;  Lord  Ludlow,  a  lovely  golden  amber,  and 
of  enormous  size ;  and  Mrs.  £.  Thurkell,  a  de^ 
yellow  bloom  of  great  proportions.  Sensation  is 
another  giant,  its  rich  bronzy-yellow  being  moat 
effective,  And  the  breadth  and  subetance  of  the 
petals  really  wonderful. 

The  massive- looking  blooms  of  Mrs.  Barklay, 
with  their  broad  strap-like  petals  of  a  rosy-mauve 
colour,  were  often  seen  in  handsome  form.  The 
chaste  blooms  of  Miss  Elsie  Fulton  stamps  this 
variety  as  one  of  the  very  best  types  oi  the  in- 
curved Japanese  section.  The  white  is  a  pleasing 
one.  The  pink-tinted  blooms  of  Mrs.  EL  Humm^ 
were  very  refined,  and  the  gracefully-drooping 
petals,  of  splendid  length,  build  a  beautiful  flower. 
As  in  many  other  establishments,  the  blooms  of 
Mrs.  6.  Mileham  have  again  proved  their  unrivalled 
consistency.  Silvery-mauve  is  an  apt  descriptioi* 
of  the  colour,  and  the  plant  is  of  eaay  culuue. 
H.  E.  Haymac,  sent  out  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  thing,  its  eflTective  orange 
colour,  which  is  shaded  reddish  bronze,  being 
desirable  in  any  collection.  Of  Mafeking  Hero 
we  have  heard  much  this  season,  its  lovely  de^ 
brouzy  colour,  together  with  its  good  form  and 
handsome  proportions,  stamping  it  as  a  splendid 
exhibition  flower.  Immense  blooms  of  Australie 
were  often  in  evidence,  as  were  numerous  charming 
and  refined  blooms  of  the  waxy  white  Miss  Nellie 
Po*>kett. 

The  somewhat  unique  colouring  of  Lily  Mount- 
ford  was  highly  appreciated  in  the  large  and  foil 
blooms  in  this  collection.  There  is  no  donbi 
whatever  that  the  flowers  of  the  last-named  variety 
are  still  fully  up  to  exhibition  standard.  Mr. 
Pulling  has  solved  the  difficulty  of  how  to  deveh-p 
the  handsome  and  refined  blooms  of  Mme.  CariH'i 
successfully.  The  plants  are  not  encouraged  to 
develop  coarse  and  robust  growths,  and  as  a  con- 
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aeqaence  large  full  flowers  are  forthcoming.  Many 
thousands  of  plants  are  grown  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  display  in  this  depaitment  begins 
quite  early  in  October  with  such  yellow  sorts  as 
Mychett  Beauty  and  Soleil  d'Ootobre,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  former  the  bronzy-buff  sport 
from  the  last-named,  known  as  Bronze  Soleil 
d'Ootobre  and  Source  d'Or,  are  used  largely  for 
market  purposes.  There  are  other  sorts  for  succes- 
sional  displays,  in  which  Tuxedo,  Ivory,  and  W.  H. 
Lincoln  among  other  late  varieties  are  grown 
extensively.  This  nursery  is  situated  just  free 
f  roDi  most  of  the  London  K>g8,  and  in  consequence 
the  flowers  are  beautifully  fresh  and  clean.       C. 
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APPLE    QUEEN    ALEXANDRA. 

A   MONG  the  several    very  promising    late 

/%  Apples  which  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe  and 

/  %        Son  of  Worcester   have  on    trial    in 

Z._k       their  nursery,  this  new  variety  stands 

j[         ^     out    prominently,  and  even    in    this 

untoward  season  has  proved  itself  a 

good  bearer.  As  recently  mentioned  in  The  Garden, 

page   290,   the    object    that    Messrs.    Rowe    and 


To  start  with,  it  is  late  blooming,  never  expanding 
its  flowers  before  the  second  week  in  May.  It  is 
also  late  keeping,  being  in  season  from  mid- 
January  to  mid -April.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
upright  grower,  short  jointed,  and  bears  regularly 
large  crops  of  fine  fruit,  solid,  and  heavy.  In 
appearance  it  takes  after  Alfriston,  and  is  almost 
ioentical  in  size.  The  colour  is  a  yellowish  ^reen, 
with  a  red  flush  on  the  sunny  side.  It  will  be 
introduce  an  a  culinary  variety. 

Worcestershire.  Arthub  R.  Goodwin. 


CHOOSING   APPLE   TREES. 

(Continued  from  page  S42,) 

A  FEW  hints  may  be  given  as  to  the  actual  pur- 
chasing of  the  trees.  They  may  be  bought  m>m 
one  of  the  big  firms  at  a  distance,  or  they  may  be 
bought  locally.  Each  method  has  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  If  bought  from  a  distance  you 
have  no  choice  in  the  trees  ;  if  a  given  variety  you 
cannot  get  them  just  when  you  want  them,  and 
they  may  be  a  eood  many  aays  on  the  rail,  and 
finally  arrive  in  frosty  weather,  and  consequently 
suffer  from  exposure  before  they  are  planted,  how- 
ever well  they  may  have  been  packed.  If  bought 
locally,  though  you  may  choose  the  actual  trees 
you  buy,  you  often  cannot  get  just  the  sorts  in  just 


APPLE  QUEEX  ALEXANDRA.     (Natural  size.) 


Son  have  in  hand  is  to  produce  by  means  of 
careful  cross-fertilisation  a  race  of  ,  late-flowering 
and  late- keeping  Apples,  and  it  is  certainly  no 
exaggeration  so  say  that  their  efforts  in  this 
laudable  work  are  being  watched  by  fruit  growers, 
not  only  in  this  county,  but  also  in  the  Adjoining 
counties,  with  no  little  interest. 

Queen  Alexandra,  the  variety  figured  to-day, 
has  so  far  only  been  locally  exhibited,  and  for  the 
first  time  this  autumn,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  experienced  growers  who  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  this  new  fruit  have  been  much  pleased 
with  it.  There  is  one  peculiarity  about  nearly  all 
of  Messrs.  Rowe's  seedlings,  and  that  is  most  of 
them  have  Blenheim  Orange  for  one  of  their 
parents,  and  although  this  grand  old  variety 
itself  never  becomes  fruitful  at  an  early  period, 
its  offspring  do  not  show  this  same  reluctance  to 
commence  bearing — at  least,  this  is  Messrs.  Rowe's 
experience. 

In  several  respects  Queen  Alexandra  resembles 
King  Edward  Vll.,  although  raised  from  quite 
a  different  cross,  ». 6.,  Blenbein  Orange  x  Alfrit»ton. 


the  form  that  you  want,  while  the  trees  may  not 
have  been  reared  under  such  skilled  treatment  as 
in  the  big  nurseries.  But  you  can  get  them  the 
day  you  want  them,  as  a  rule,  and  plant  them  the 
same  day  as  they  are  taken  up — no  small  advan- 
tage to  the  trees.  As  an  instance  of  want  of 
skilled  treatment  in  the  rearing  of  trees,  I  saw 
some  fan-trained  Plum  trees  at  the  Chiswick 
show.  There  were  two  or  three  shoots  in  the 
centre,  going  straight  up  or  nearly  so  from  the 
stocks  to  a  height  of  5  feet,  where  they  had  been 
tapped,  being  about  as  large  round  as  a  man's 
first  finger  there.  Anyone  who  knows  any- 
thing about  fan-trained  trees  knows  that  shoots 
should  not  go  straight  up  in  the  centre  in  this 
fashion,  as  they  make  gross  growth  which  is  seldom 
fruitful.  They  were  exhibited  by  a  small  grower, 
and  bear  out  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  above. 
No  good  nurseryman  in  a  large  way  of  business 
would  send  out  such  trees. 

It  is  a  temptation  when  choosing  fruit  trees  to 
pick  out  the  biggest.  It  is  generally  held  that 
three  year  old  trees  are  better  for  planting  than 


four  year  old,  but,  apart  from  that  question,  in 
choosing  amongst  a  lot  of  three  year  old  trees,  say, 
we  naturally  want  the  largest  of  that  age.  This  is 
generally  a  mistake,  as  these  are  often  strong- 
growing,  either  from  the  greater  strength  of  the 
stocks  upon  which  they  are  worked — and  layered 
Paradise  stocks  vary  a  good  deal  in  strength  unless 
very  carefully  selected— or  from  the  greater  vigour 
of  the  bud  or  scion ;  perhaps  from  a  combination 
of  both  causes.  Some  time  may  elapse  before  such 
trees  bear.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  avoid 
small,  stunted  trees  with  spurs  all  over  the  branches, 
however  fruitful  they  may  appear  likely  to  be.  We 
must  have  a  tree  that  will  grow  well,  for  until  we 
get  an  established  tree  of  some  size,  even  as  a  bush, 
we  can  get  no  quantity  of  fruit.  The  best  trees  to 
choose  are  those  of  short-jointed  and  firm  growth, 
with  fruit-spurs  on  the  two  year  old  wood,  but 
with  no  fissures  of  any  sort  in  the  bark  of  the  stem 
or  branches,  as  these  are  a  sure  entrance  for  canker, 
fungus,  and  woolly  aphis.  We  should  avoid  trees 
which  have  not  made  a  perfect  union  with  the  stock, 
and  those  which  are  of  ugly  shape  or  ill-balanced 
growth — that  is,  with  much  stronger  shoots  or 
branches  one  side  of  the  tree  than  the  other — for 
such  rarely  make  good  shapely  trees,  the  unequal 
strength  of  different  parts  of  the  tree  increasing 
with  each  year's  growth. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
climate  makes  any  suggestions  as  to  what  sorts  to 
buy  for  some  unknown  garden  somewhat  hazardous, 
but  I  will  venture  to  mention  a  few  which  combine 
quality  with  productiveness  and  moderate  hardi- 
ness. These  are  three  essentials,  and  it  is  not 
worth  while  planting  any  Apple,  however  good,  if 
any  one  of  these  three  essentials  are  absent. 

DeAsert  Applta.—L^dy  Sudeley  (September  to 
October),  very  handsome,  and  very  good  when 
eaten  straight  from  the  tree  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin 
(November  to  January,  or  later  if  well  stored),  aot 
in  a  cold,  wet  soil ;  Allington  Pippin  (November 
to  January),  somewhat  like  the  preceding,  not  of 
such  excellence,  but  hardier;  Adam's  Pearmain 
(December  to  February),  scarlet  conical  fruit  of 
good  quality  ;  Mannington's  Pearmain  (January  to 
March),  one  of  the  best,  but  must  have  a  well- 
drained  soil ;  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Brownlee's 
Russet,  two  good  hardy  Apples,  in  season  from 
February  to  April,  the  latter  rather  ugly  ;  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  (February  to  May),  ugly,  unless  in 
very  sunny  position,  but  very  good.  Of  these, 
Lady  Sudeley  bears  tine  fruit  at  the  tips  of  the  last 
year's  shoots,  ^hich  should  be  remembered  in 
pruning.  It  is  best  ss  a  dwarf,  as  are  also  Sturmer 
Pippin  and  Mannington's  Pearmain.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Allington  Pippin  are  the  strongest 
growers  among  those  mentioned. 

Cooking  Aj^es. — None  in  season  before  October 
are  given,  as  in  August  and  September  one  gene- 
rally has  plenty  of  windfalls,  which,  though  not  so 
good  as  the  best  Apples  in  season  in  these  months* 
are  yet  generally  used,  and  one  does  not  like  to 
waste  them.  Warner's  King  (October  to  Novem- 
ber), very  large ;  Golden  Noble  (November  to 
December) ;  Lane's  Prince  Albert  (December  to 
February) ;  Wellington  (December  to  March  or 
April),  very  firm  and  juicy,  but  cankers  in  a  wet 
soil ;  and  Bramley's  Seedling  (February  to  May),  a 
rampant  grower,  needing  some  amount  of  root- 
pruning  to  bring  it  into  bearing.  Of  the  above, 
Warner's  King  is  best  as  a  bush,  as  the  great  size 
of  the  fruit  renders  it  eepecially  liable  to  loss  by 
wind.  Golden  Noble  bears  fine  fruit  at  the  tips  of 
the  previous  season's  shoots.  It  forms  a  good 
stanoard,  as  does  also  Bramley's  Seedling,  the  latter 
an  especially  strong  one,  though  unproductive  at 
first.  To  the  above  might  be  added  Dutch  Mig- 
nonne  and  Fearn's  Pippin,  two  good  double- purpose 
Apples,  very  prolific,  in  season  from  January  to 
March  or  April.  Aloer  Pktts. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  December  contains 
portraits  of 

Agapetes  ifoorci.— Native  of  Sikkim.  This  is  a 
handsome  vaccineaceous  shrub,  with  bunches  of 
pale  orange  tubular  flowers,  requiring  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  cool  Orchid  house. 
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Meryta  Denhamii.  — Native  of  New  Oaledonia  and 
New  Hebrides.  Also  known  under  the  synonym 
of  Aralia  reticulata.  This  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty, 
and  is  of  merely  botanical  interest. 

Eckidnopsia  Somalensis. — Native  of  Somaliland. 
This  is  an  Asclepiad  of  the  family  of  the  Stapelise, 
with  inconspicuous  reddish  brown  flowers,  and  of 
merely  botanical  interest. 

Restrepia  antenni/era. — Native  of  Colombia. 
An  Orchid  of  the  Dendrobe  family,  with  small 
brownish  flowers  of  no  beauty. 

Cotyledon  undtUata.—l^&t\\e  of  South  Africa. 
This  is  a  plant  of  the  Crassula  family,  with  stout 
fleshy  foliage  and  bunches  of  flowers  borne  on  tall 
stems  of  a  yellow  and  light  orange  colour,  tubular 
form,  and  pendulous  habit  of  growth. 

The  second  part  of  the  Revue  Horticole  for 
November  fieures  a  group  of  five  varieties  of 
Mesembryantliemum,  koowo  in  France  as  Ficoi'des, 
namely,  M.  splendens,  with  large  rose-coloured 
flowers ;  M.  aureum,  with  light  orange  flowers  ; 
M.  echinatum,  with  small  yellow  flowers;  M. 
laoerum,  with  deep  rosy  double  flowers ;  and 
M.  retroflexum,  with  small  deep  orange  flowers. 
The  first  part  of  the  same  periodical  for  December 
figures 

Oloriom  Leopoldi. — A  native  of  the  French 
Congo  district.  This  is  a  very  handsome  stove 
liliaceous  trailer  with  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow.     One  of  the  finest  of  the  family. 

Rosa  pclyantha  Mme.  N,  Levavassetir.  —  Le 
Jardin  for  November  5  publishes  a  portrait  of  a 
lar^e  bunch  of  this  most  beautiful  new  hybrid  Rose, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  cro^n  between  R.  polyantha 
and  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler.  It  exactly 
resembles  its  last-named  parent  in  form  and  colour, 
and  has  the  additional  merits  of  being  dwarf  and 
bushy  in  habit  and  perpetual  blooming.  This 
plate  has  also  great  interest  fi-om  being  by  far  the 
most  successful  efibrt  I  have  seen  in  colour  photo- 
graphy from  Nature.  W.  E.  Gumblkton. 
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fContintied/rom  page  '291. ) 
The  Grapb  Fedit 
is  not  unknown  io  England,  though  the  kind  which 
is  brought  from  the  Western  Islands  and  sold  in 
this  country  is  inferior  to  those  which  are  obtained 
in  some  parts  of  Jamaica.  A  .lady  residing  in 
England  has  some  of  the  fruit  sent  her  every  year 
which  is  produced  on  her  property  in  Jamaica,  and 
which  is  considered  to  be  of  a  superior  kind.  The 
Grape  Fruit  is  like  a  very  large  Orange  or  a  very 
small  Shaddock.  It  is  about  the  size  of  what  in 
the  East  Indies  is  called  the  Pummeloes,  which  is, 
however,  of  the  Shaddock  species.  The  tree  is  like 
that  of  an  Orange,  of  very  large  growth,  with  the 
same  rich  dark  foliage  and  aromatic  blossom.  But 
what  renders  it  peculiarly  interesting  is  that  it  is 
thought  by  many  persons  to  be  the  tree  of  the  fruit 
of  which  our  first  parents  were  forbidden  to  eat, 
and  it  is  therefore  called  "The  Forbidden  Fruit." 
This  appellation,  however,  is  more  likely  to  apply 
to  theToniegranate,  which  seems  to  be  represented 
in  many  Egyptian  inscriptions.  We  have  spoken  of 

The  Shaddock, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
England.  Each  of  these  is  about  the  weight  of 
a  (lozen  Oranges,  but  the  form  without  and  the 
appearance  within  are  of  the  same  character.  The 
skin  of  the  Shaddock  is  very  thick,  and  the  colour 
of  the  fruit  within  is  rather  of  a  yellow-white  or  of 
a  beautiful  pink-red.  The  red  Shaddock  is  most 
esteemed,  and  there  are  particular  parts  of  the 
island  from  which  the  best  are  obtained.  Like 
other  fruits,  they  differ  materially  in  their  kind 
and  quality.  The  leaves  are  very  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  Orange,  though  the  form  and  colour  are 
the  same.  There  is  also  a  correspondence  in  the 
size  of  the  tree.  Few  sights  are  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  a  Shaddock  tree  bending  under  the 
weight  of  its  huge  fruits.  A  poor  and  unattractive 
tree  is 

The  Neesbbrry, 
but  producing   a  fruit  the  excellence    of   which 
cannot  be  surpassed.     When  arrived  at  maturity 


the  size  varies  from  that  of  a  small  to  that  of  a 
rather  large  Apple,  but  it  has  more  the  form  of  a 
Pear  with  a  flat  top  and  a  pointed  end.  Its  colour 
is  that  of  the  Russet  Apple,  and  is  the  same  whether 
the  fruit  be  ripe  or  green.  Like  several  other 
West  India  productions  it  is  not  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  tree,  but  when  sufficiently  advanced  it  is 
gathered  and  put  in  some  warm  place.  When 
ripe  it  becomes  softer  than  a  Pear,  and  breaks 
asunder  as  easily  as  a  Medlar.  The  long  black 
seeds  are  found  within.  The  rest  is  a  delicious 
pulp,  all  of  which  is  eaten,  leaving  but  the  thin 
outer  skin.  There  is  nothing  to  which  the  flavour 
of  the  Neesberry  can  be  likened,  but  that  of  a  very 
fine  Pear  approaches  most  nearly  to  it.  The  finest 
are  obtained  in  some  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the 
island. 

Another  fruit  is  seen  on  that  lar^e,  straggling 
tree,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  ot  the  island. 
That  is 

The  Star- Apple. 

In  some  we  see  the  fruit  of  a  purpler  colour,  of  the 
size  of  a  huge  Apple,  hanging  in  all  directions  from 
the  limbs  ;  others  have  a  green  appearance.  The 
green- coloured  Star-Apple  is  the  most  esteemed. 
Our  attempt  to  get  them  off  the  tree  by  throwing 
missiles  at  them  will  altogether  fail,  so  tenaciously 
do  thev  cling  to  their  parent  tree.  If  we  wish  to 
have  them  we  must  make  use  of  a  siout  stick,  or, 
when  they  are  beyond  our  reach,  climb  up  as  best 
we  can.  The  natives  have  a  word  to  denote 
covet ousness  or  tenacity  of  purpose  called  *' cub- 
bitch."  They  speak  of  a  covetous  person  being 
**  cubbitch  like  a  Star- Apple  ! " 

We  have  now,  however,  obtained  our  prize,  and 
proceed  to  taste  it.  Catting  the  fruit  through 
transversely  our  knife  comes  in  contact  with  some 
seeds  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  Neesberry. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  for  what  reason 
this  is  called  the  Star-Apple,  for  the  divided  half 
has  within  radiations  that  give  it  a  starlike  appear- 
ance. The  colour  of  the  pulp  in  the  purple-skinned 
fruit  is  a  mixture  of  purple  and  white.  With  a 
spoon  we  scoop  out  all  the  inner  pulp  from  the 
skin.  It  is  very  good  when  eaten  thus,  thoueh 
there  is  something  about  it  of  the  roughness  of  the 
half -ripe  Damson.  But  the  proper  way  of  eatinff 
it  is  by  mixing  it  with  the  juice  of  an  Orange,  and 
in  that  form  few  things  can  be  more  palatable.  It 
is  thought  by  some  persons  when  thus  mixed  to 
have  a  resemblance  to  Strawberries  and  cream. 
But,  although  not  a  contemptible  substitute,  it 
cannot  be  justly  compared  to  the  original,  and  is 
commonly  called  **  Jamaica  Strawberries  and 
cream."  We  hear  the  sound  of  other  familiar 
names,  and 

The  Cherry 


is  now  pointed  out  to  us,  growing,  as  aH  the  other 
fruit  trees  do,  wild  amongst  the  pastures  or  moun- 
tain woods.  And  a  comely  tree  it  is  far  more 
beautiful  in  appearance  than  our  own  Cherry.  Its 
foliage  is  thick  and  dark,  and  its  form  round  and 
symmetrical,  and,  when  it  is  laden  with  its  beauti- 
ful white  blossom,  the  white  seeming  to  cover  in 
the  green  and  the  sweet  perfume  filling  the  air,  we 
may  well  call  to  mind  the  old  friend  we  have  left 
in  merry  England. 

Now  we  shall  find  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
watching  the  humming-birds.  They  feast  on  the 
insects  which  are  found  in  the  flowers  of  the 
Cherry,  and  as  they  poise  on  their  wings,  fluttering 
away  while  the  beak  is  engaged  in  extracting  the 
insect,  they  seem  like  huge  Dees  seeking  out  the 
honey,  with  which  each  blossom  is  charged.  They 
fly  hither  and  thither,  passing  so  near  to  us  that  it 
seems  as  if  we  could  knock  them  down  with  the 
hand,  their  exquisite  golden  plumage  glittering  in 
the  sun.  After  a  few  weeks  we  shall  find  each  of 
these  blossoms  converted  into  a  little  bright  red 
Cherry.  They  are  eatable,  but  are  never  eaten  ; 
yet  we  question  whether  they  would  be  so  little 
esteemed  if  a  party  of  hungry  English  boys  or  girls 
were  by.  They  are  perfectly  sweet,  but  want  some 
acid  to  relieve  them  of  their  insipidity.  They  are 
also  very  sticky,  the  outer  skin  being  very  thin. 
What,  however,  man  rejects,  the  birds  devour  with 
^no  little  delight.  The  well-grown  tree  which  we 
)  see  next  to  the  Cherry  is 


The  Hooberry. 
It  produces  a  very  small  fruit  in  great  abnndancev 
about  the  size  of  a  large  Pea.  These  possess  rather 
a  pleasant  flavour,  but  they  are  in  general  left  for 
the  use  of  the  birds  and  the  pigs.  The  wood  of 
the  tree  is.  however,  very  good,  and  is  used  for 
house-building,  beine  very  like  our  English  £lin. 
The  appearance  of  the  Hogberry  is  like  that  of  » 
small  Elm. 

The  Almond 
is  the  name  of  an  old  friend,  but  belongs  to  » 
different  family.  It  is  much  larger  tlMn  the 
English  Almond  and  that  found  in  the  East.  Thi» 
tree  likewise  produces  a  blossom  and  a  seed.  It 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  Almond  in  these  respects. 
It  is  the  smell  of  the  wood,  which  is  most  fragcant 
and  delightful,  to  which  its  name  is  due,  aod 
which  has  the  exact  character  of  that  of  the  finest 
bitter  Almonds.  A  graceful  and  well-formed 
tree  is 

The  Chersmelia. 
Its  foliage  is  light  and  its  branches  cluster  round 
each  other  with  perfect  symmetry.  From  the 
branches  a  large  quantity  of  a  small  fruit  haog 
down.  These  have  a  form  like  a  very  small  Saoo- 
box,  and  when  ripe  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  They  are  too  acid  to  be  eaten  as  other 
fruit,  but  make  a  very  good  preserve. 

The  Cherbmoia 
is  quite  distinct  from  this  fruit.     It  is  more  like 
a  Sweet  Sop.     The  trees  are  very  similar  in  form 
and  appearance,  but  the  fruit  is  of  a  very  superior 
kind  and  is  not  so  common.     Then 

The  Custard-Apple 
is  very  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed.  The  tree 
has  something  the  appearance  of  a  small  Star- 
Apple.  Its  branches  are  stragglins,  and  its  foliage 
scanty.  The  fruit  has  a  smooth  skin.  The  inner 
part  when  ripe  has  the  same  kind  of  pulp  as  the 
Sweet  Sop  or  the  Cheremoia,  with  long,  black 
seeds.  But  the  delicacy  of  the  pulp  and  its 
custard-like  taste  give  to  it  the  peculiar  name. 

The  Bitter-wood 
has  of  late  years  been  widely  known  in  Kagland. 
It  is  from  the  wood  of  this  tree  that  the  cupa 
and  vessels  are  made  which  are  so  often  used 
a  medicinal  character.  Water  when  put 
m  them  becomes  in  a  few  minutes  strongly 
impregnated  with  its  bitter  flavour,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  tonic.  The  tree  attains  a  considerable 
size.  It  is  well  covered  with  leaves,  which  are  of 
a  medium  tint.  The  wood  is  too  soft  to  be  much 
used  for  building  purposes,  but  as  a  medioine  ita 
worth  is  very  great.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
might  be  used  with  advantage  instead  of  Hops. 
A  tree  which  is  very  common  in  the  East  is  also 
known  in  Jamaica.     It 

The  Locust. 
It  is  known  that  there  is  a  fruit  Locust  as  well  as- 
an  insect  which  is  called  by  this  name.  The  tree 
is  of  considerable  size,  and  from  it  are  suspended 
long  Beans,  which  appeared  to  be  the  food  of 
which  John  the  Baptist  ate.  These  Beans  are  very 
sweet,  with  a  flavour  not  unlike  honey.  Great 
quantities  have  at  times  been  brought  from  the 
East  and  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses. 
Looking  down  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains- 
upon  the  low  country  we  may  observe  some  large 
tracts  of  land,  which  are  called  the  Savannahs^ 
The  shrubs  and  trees  in  these  parts  are  small  and 
scattered,  but  among  them  will  be  seen  in  great 
abundance 

The  Indigo  Plant. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  some  size.  The  small  and  scanty 
leaves  are  ranged  in  regular  succession  along  the 
branches.  A  very  small  Bean  grows  on  it  in  great 
abundance.  It  is  from  this  plant  that  the  valuable 
colour  is  obtained.  No  attempt  is  made  in  these 
directions  to  manufacture  the  powder.  The  chief 
difficulty  would  be  the  want  of  water,  of  which  a 
great  deal  is  needed  in  its  preparation,  and  in 
these  districts  where  the  plant  abounds  thej  are 
subject  to  continual  droughts,  and  at  all  seasons 
the  supply  of  water  is  small. 

We  now  wend  our  way  to  the  sea  ooast.    Vege- 
tation here  is    stunted  and  smalL     Except  the 
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Coooanut  treee,  few  others  reach  a  great  size  in 
these  sandy  grounds.  There  are,  however,  many 
plants  which  would  be  thought  very  rare  and 
remarkable  in  England,  and  the  beautiful  shells 
which  in  most  parts  line  the  shore  would  be 
sufficient  to  excite  our  interest  and  attention. 
But  to  these  shores  we  are  about  to  bid  adieu.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  of  home— the  society  of  the 
dear  friends  whom  we  hope  soon  to  rejoin  in  brave 
old  England.  But  amidst  all  our  pleasures  and  all 
cor  pursuits  we  shall  never  fail  to  hold  in  happy 
remembrance  the  many  days  and  hours  we  have 
passed  amidst  *'  the  Green  Glades"  of  the  "  Isle  of 
Springs.' 


NOTES     FROM     THE 
MARKETS. 


MARKET  CHIiYSANTHEMUMS. 
Allman's  Yellow. — This  plant,  which  received  a 
firBt-oUas  certificate  from  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  committee  on  the  8th  inst.,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  worthy  of  a  trial  by  all  growers. 
The  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  rich  deep  yellow, 
of  good  substance,  and  well  filled  in  the  centre.  A 
group  of  pot  plants,  and  also  a  quantity  of  cut 
blooms  were  shown,  and  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention.  The  appearance  of  the  plants 
did  not  suggest  that  they  had  been  subject  to  very 
liberal  treatment,  and  probably  under  different 
conditions  the  flowers  would  come  larger.  It  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Allman,  of  Wilminfi;ton,  Dartford. 

NivetU. — This  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Co.  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  It  is  a  pure  white.  The  flowers  shown 
were  grown  naturally,  without  any  disbudding,  and 
a  number  of  good  blooms  were  on  each  stem.  Its 
great  recommendation  is  that  the  flowers  are  of 
good  substance,  and  last  considerably  longer  than 
many  of  the  whites ;  it  is  also  most  prolific.  This  is 
not  quite  a  new  variety,  but  it  has  hardly  received 
the  attention  that  it  merits. 

OratiaiiopolM. — From  Messrs.  Caunell  and  Sons, 
deep  yellow,  with  shading  of  bronze,  incurvecl 
petals  when  disbudded.  This  makes  fair  sized 
flowers,  not  too  large,  and  grown  naturally  they 
open  well.  I  have  flowers  before  me  that  have 
been  cut  for  over  a  fortnight  and  they  still  look 
fresh. 

L.  H.  Humphrey. —Oi  similar  form  but  rather 
larger.  As  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  it  had  the 
appearance  of  making  a  valuable  market  variety. 
The  colour,  rich  crimson  •  red  with  a  brownish 
shade,  is  very  distinct,  and  of  a  shade  that  is  sure 
to  sell  well.  At  the  present  time  all  of  these  bright 
colours  are  much  in  demand. 

Framfield  Pink  (Mme.  Felix  Perrin).— This  is 
now  one  of  the  best  pink  varieties  we  have  and  a 
general  favourite  with  florists.  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. , 
of  Uxbridge,  are  cutting  it  in  large  quantities.  The 
colour  appears  to  be  better  than  the  original  as  it 
came  from  France.  The  flowers  are  only  of 
moderate  size,  but  they  are  well  filled  in  the  centre, 
and  a  great  point  is  that  the  florets  are  of  good  sub- 
stance. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
useful  market  varieties  we  have.       A.  Hemsley. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

OVERGROWN   FLOWERS,    FRUITS, 
AND   VEGETABLES. 

IT  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  subject  where  in- 
dividual tastes  count  for  much.  For  instance, 
Malmaison  Carnations  appeal  strongly  to 
some,  while  others  again  can  say  nothing 
too  bad  about  them.  The  huge  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  too,  have  many  admirers, 
and  there  are  many  also  who  would  not  tolerate 
them  in  their  gardens.  So  long  as  there  is  no 
recognised  standard  as  to  the  proper  size  of  either 
a  flower,  fruit,  or  vegetable,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
unanimity  of  opinion  can  be  hoped  for.  In  fruits, 
at  any  rate,  there  are  few  who  would  not  consider 
size  with  flavour    preferable  to  flavour  without 


size ;  that  seems  to  be  a  very  ordinary  desire,  but 
with  flowers  the  case  is  rather  different,  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion.  Some 
persons  take  the  keenest  delight  in  tiny  alpine 
flowers,  and  find  no  pleasure  at  all  in  large  trusses 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  or  tuberous  Begonias.  Yet 
these  latter,  in  the  eyes  of  others,  may  be  held 
equally  beautiful. 

Qaality  in  flowers  is  a  property  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  define  that  it  is  in  fruits.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  tell  whether  a  Grape,  Peach,  Melon,  or  any 
other  fruit  is  of  good  quality  or  not,  but  when  you 
come  to  flowers,  what  constitutes  quality  ?  Absence 
of  coarseness  and  perfect  form,  some  one  will  say, 
but  still  those  are  only  two  of  several  things  which 
ought  to  be  considered.  There  is,  for  instance,  the 
all-important  matter  of  colour,  and  to  be  able  to 
judge  whether  any  particular  flower  deserves  full 
points  for  colour,  the  judge  ought  to  know  the  true 
colour  value  of  the  variety  or  species  that  he 
judges.  If  a  white,  then  the  bloom  of  purest  white 
would  be  best;  if  scarlet  then  the  one  richest 
scarlet,  and  so  on.     But  with  regard  to  size  the 

auestion  is  most  difficult.  Who  shall  say  when  a 
ower  is  over-grown?  Provided  it  has  the  good 
characters  which  distinguish  a  smaller  flower,  for 
what  reason  shall  it  be  classed  as  inferior?  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  so  long  as  a  fruit,  flower,  or 
vegetable  retains  the  properties  that  are  generally 
recognised  as  making  it  perfect,  or  as  nearly  so  as 
may  be,  then  the  presence  of  size  should  certainly 
not  be  considered  a  drawback,  that  is,  from  a 
judge's  point  of  view.  As  I  said  before  individual 
opinions  will  never  be  reconciled. 


VILLA  ROTHSCHILD,  CANNES. 
Only  one  brief  month  throughout  the  whole  year, 
the  month  of  March,  does  Baron  Alphonse  de 
Rothschild  spend  at  his  beautiful  winter  residence 
at  Cannes.  That  period  is,  however,  perhaps  the 
one  M'hen  Riviera  gardens  are  at  their  best ;  so  far 
as  that  of  the  Villa  Rothschild  is  concerned  such  is 
certainly  the  case.  Throughout  the  month  of 
March  this  particular  garden  has  a  really  remark- 
able appearance,  for  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
the  plants  there  cultivated  I  have  never  seen 
equalled.  Thousands  of  Cinerarias,  Primulas, 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Roses,  itc,  are  grown  for 
planting  out  in  the  flower-beds,  and  ae  the  extent 
of  the  whole  garden  is  but  about  four  acres,  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  the  effect,  when  all  the 
occupants  of  the  beds  are  at  their  best,  is  most 
striking.  The  beautiful  Anemone  stellata,  bearing 
scarlet,  star-shaped  flowers,  fills  a  long  border 
directly  in  front  of  the  villa,  while  around  the 
balcony  and  steps  of  the  verandah  the  rosy  lilac 
Bougainvilleaand  blue'Kennedya  grow  luxuriantly. 
Of  the  large  number  cf  Tulips  planted  out,  most  of 
them  are  red ;  the  prevailing  colours  among  the 
Hyacinths  are  red,  white,  and  blue.  There  are 
several  beautiful  beds  of  Pansies,  with  various 
bulbous  plants  growing  up  between  them. 
Freesias  and  Ranunculi  are  also  freely  used  in  the 
adornment  of  the  flower-beds,  as  well  as  Roses, 
Cytisus,  and  Lilacs.  Large  Camellia  trees  bloom 
freely  in  the  open  here ;  there  is  a  large  clump  of 
them  comprising  several  different  coloured  varieties. 
In  a  sheltered  position  near  to  the  chateau  there 
is  even  a  Gardenia  bush  to  be  seen  ;  this,  however, 
has  to  be  protected  at  night  in  case  of  frost. 

The  lovely  pale  blue  Plumbago  (P.  oapensis) 
when  climbing  freely  over  a  wooden  lattice,  as  it 
does  here,  is  seen  at  its  best,  and  no  more  charming 
climber  could  be  wished  for.  When  in  flower  in 
early  spring  the  fine  Acacias  of  the  Villa  Roth- 
schild garden  are  masses  of  yellow  ;  the  trees  are 
quite  large  and  present  a  fine  sight.  Bamboos  are 
here  quite  at  home  ;  one  favourite  retreat  known 
as  the  Bamboo  Walk  is  completely  overhung  by 
their  tall,  and  gracefully  arching  stems.  The 
various  Palms,  too,  are  magnificent ;  almost  every 
year  one  or  more  large  specimens  are  transplanted, 
or  brought  from  some  neighbouring  estate,  so  that 
the  aspect  of  the  garden  is  hardly  ever  the  same 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  villa  are  too  splendid  plants  of  Cocos  plu- 
mosa  that  reach  almost  to  the  top  of  the  former. 
The  edge  of  the  lawn  is  studded  with  shapely 


specimens  of  various  Palms,  sush  as  Cocos  australis,. 
C.  Bonetti,  and  Brahea  Roezlii ;  these  have  light 
coloured  foliage,  and  are  peculiarly  fitted  for 
planting  upon  the  lawn. 

The  Agaves,  Aloes,  and  Mesembryanthemums 
are  grouped  together  in  a  small  rock  garden,  where 
their  peculiar  beauty  is  seen  to  the  b^t  advantage. 
In  the  conservatory  that  adjoins  the  villa  one 
might  almost  imagine  one's  self  in  Fairy  Land. 
Ix>ng  streamers  of  Uobea  scandens  hang  down  from 
the  roof  almost  to  the  ffround,  Asparagus  and 
Smilax  clothe  the  walls  ana  pillars,  while  splendidly 
coloured  Caladiums,  bright  Anthuriums,  and 
Amaryllis  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn 

Other  noteworthy  subjects  out  of  doors  are 
Magnolia  grandiflora  that  bears  its  large,  white, 
sweetly -scented  flowers  in  the  autumn  time,  the 
peculiarly  scented  Lantanas,  the  deep  violet- 
flowered  Lasiandra,  Ceanothus,  and  Teooma,  all 
of  which  help  to  create  the  varied  and  striking 
colour  effects  that  are  so  noticeable. 


VILLA  VICTORIA,  GRASSE. 

The  remarkable  garden  of  Miss  Alice  Rothschild, 
surrounding  the  Villa  Victoria,  at  Grasse,  her 
Riviera  residence  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  enjoys  an  unique  position.  Situated  upon 
the  mountain  side,  above  the  small  town  of  Grasse, 
it  looks  out  across  a  long  valley,  where  acres  and 
acres  of  sweet  smelling  flowers  are  cultivated  for 
the  distilleries,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
distance.  Miss  Rothschild's  domain  is  really 
divided  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  one  con- 
sisting of  the  grounds  and  flower  garden  around 
the  villa,  while  the  other,  of  more  recent  forma- 
tion, is  what  may  be  termed  a  i^nld  garden.  The 
natural  beauty  of  the  bold,  rocky  surface  of  the 
mountain  side  has  not  been  destroyed,  many  of  the 
plants  and  trees  originally  found  growing  there 
have  not  been  done  away  with,  but  simply  exposed 
to  view,  or  transferred  to  other  positions,  where 
they  may  be  better  tended  and  more  freely 
enjoyed. 

One  can  imagine  what  a  delightful  garden  such 
an  one  must  be,  extending  as  it  does  for  a  long 
distance  up  the  mountain  side.  Carriage  drives 
and  pathways  have  been  formed  in  and  out  of  the 
large  massesof  rock,  and  venerable  Olive  trees.  Pines, 
and  Evergreen  Oaks ;  in  some  instances  water  has 
been  laid  on,  and  what  before  were  but  barren 
rocks  are  transformed  into  charming  waterfalls  and 
cascades.  Anemones,  Ferns  of  various  kinds,  wild 
Orchids,  and  many  other  suitable  plants  are  to  be 
seen  growing  by  the  sides  of  the  paths,  and  in  the 
nooks  and  comers  that  such  a  garden  affords.  The 
tree  vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Evergreen  and 
other  Oaks,  Olive  and  Orange  trees  and  Pines, 
while  here  and  there  a  more  stately  aspect  is  given 
by  the  presence  of  a  few  noble  Palms.  In  this 
portion  of  the  domain  are  also  the  glass  houses, 
pits,  and  frames,  where  are  grown  the  flowering 
plants  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  lower 
garden,  to  which  we  will  now  descend  for  a  few 
moments.  Here  Palms  are  to  be  seen  in  far  greater 
luxuriance  than  above,  and  play  an  important  part 
in  the  tree  life  of  this  portion. 

To  those  whose  ideas  of  Palms  are  linked  with 
the  small  specimens  grown  in  our  greenhouses  at 
home,  it  may  perhaps  seem  somewhat  out  of  place 
to  refer  to  them  as  trees,  but  as  seen  growing  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Victoria  they  well  deserve 
the  name.  The  Aloes  here  are  remarkably  fine 
with  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers  of  various 
hues,  as  are  also  the  handsome  Agaves,  especially 
striking  when  bearing  their  larse  characteristic 
floveer  spikes.  That  charming  chmber  Browallia 
Jamesoni,  familiar  to  many  as  a  pot  plant  in  our 
home  gardens  under  glass,  is  here  >very  fine  in  the 
open,  clustering  around  the  white  terrace  M'alls  or 
clambering  over  the  rustic  summer-house,  its  bright 
orange- tinted  blossoms  are  extremely  effective. 
The  flower-beds  are  kept  fresh  and  gay  with 
beautiful  Pansies,  variously  coloured  Primulas, 
Cinerarias,  &c.  Such  masses  of  colour  as  are  pro- 
duced by  these,  rendered  doubly  effective  upon  the 
clear  green  of  the  annually-sown  lawns,  together 
with  the  sweet  scent  of  Orange  Blossom,  Koses, 
Violets,  &o.,  and  the  tropical  appearance  of  thf> 
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Burroundiag  Palms,  combiDO  to  make  the  lower 
garden  equally  as  pleasing  and  enjoyable  as  the 
one  higher  up  the  mountain.  A.  P.  H. 


POPULAR  BOTANY. 
A  Letter  from  America. 
Besides  being  an  exceedingly  busy,  practical 
nation,  the  American  people  also  devote  some  time 
to  science  and  art.  Now,  strict  science  lo  the 
uninitiated  is  a  dry  subject,  but  popular  science, 
handled  in  a  popular  manner,  is  intensely  inter- 
esting to  everyone.  Many  of  us  work  so  hard  in 
the  day  time  that  our  achine  limbs  and  throbbing 
heads  are  not  prepared  to  delve  into  the  mysteries 
of  research  ourselves,  but  we  are  never  too  tired  to 
listen  to  and  grasp  ideas  spread  before  our  eyes 
and  ears  by  those  who  know  their  subject  and  can 
display  it  in  a  manner  that  a  dbild  can  understand, 
and  BO  plainly  and  interestingly  that  it  becomes 
indelible  on  our  minds  and  we  yearn  for  more. 
Here  in  Pittsburgh  we  have  a  botanical  society  and 
we  run  it  on  these  lines. 

It  is  the  Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Its  members  are  mostly  professional  men 
and  women,  school  teachers,  and  people  having  a 
fondness  or  bent  for  botany  and  other  branches  of 
natural  history  and  kindred  subjects.  Our  regular 
meetings  are  monthly,  and  during  the  open  months, 
that  is,  April  to  November,  we  also  have  frequent 
outings,  when  we  go  out  into  the  fields,  woods,  and 
mountains  miles  away  to  study  and  familiarise 
ourselves  with  our  wild  flowers  and  plants.  Our 
meeting  room  is  in  the  botanical  department  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  where  everything  is  "  free  to 
the  people."  We  have  a  nice  library,  and  we  had 
a  fair  herbarium,  but  we  gave  it  to  the  Carnegie 
Institute  on  condition  that  they  properly  preserve 
it  and  that  we  have  access  to  it  and  to  their 
herbarium — getting  to  be  a  very  extensive  one — at 
all  times.  As  we  have  little  expense  our  dues  are 
correspondingly  light,  only  a  dollar  each  a  year,  and 
this  is  enough.  Our  meetings  are  most  delightful 
gatherings,  and  we  do  not  restrict  them  at  all  to 
the  members,  everybody  is  invited.  This  is  an 
excellent  move,  and  is  especially  evident  in  the  large 
number  of  high  school  pupils  who  attend. 

At  each  meeting  some  particular  subject  is  con- 
sidered. At  our  October  meeting  it  was  Wild 
Asters  and  Golden  Rods,  and  we  had  a  ereat  show 
of  them^plants  and  flowers.  At  the  November 
meeting  it  was  Nuts.  I  enclose  the  notice. 
This  was  soon  after  Halloween  when  Nuts  were  in 
everybody's  mind  and  mouth.  Oh,  what  a  splendid 
meeting  we  did  have!  We  had  an  exhibit  of 
Nuts,  too,  as  complete  a  collection  as  money, 
diligence,  and  love  could  get  together  in  our  city, 
not  one  or  two  Nuts  of  a  kind,  but  at  least  a  quart 
of  every  commercial  variety. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Deens,  Professor  of  Biology, 
Normal  Department,  Pittsburgh  High  Schools, 
discussed  "What  is  a  Nut."  Mr.  W.  H. 
Stevenson,  senior  member  of  the  great  grocery 
firm  of  George  K.  Stevenson  and  Co.,  told  us  all 
about  Nats  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  what 
they  are,  and  whence  they  came.  Dr.  Adolph 
Koenig,  one  of  onr  most  eminent  physicians,  spoke 
of  Nuts  as  food,  what  were  good  and  what  not, 
and  why  they  were  wholesome  and  nourishing 
to  some  people  and  indigestible  to  others,  and  he 
showed  us  Nuts  of  special  medicinal  or  poisonous 
nature;  for  instance.  Betel  NuDs  and  Bitter 
Almonds.  Professor  O.  I*.  Midsger,  an  experienced 
botanist,  described  the  native  Nuts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  showed  us  specimens  of  every  species 
indigenous  in  this  part  of  the  countrv,  and  a  host 
of  others  from  elsewhere.  Professor  H.  W.  Fisher, 
principal  of  our  Seventeenth  Ward  Schools,  having 
about  1,700  boys  under  his  jurisdiction  and  forty 
years'  experience  as  a  schoolmaster,  handled  Nuts 
and  the  small  boy  in  a  manner  that  for  fifteen 
minutes  made  us  writhe  in  laughter.  And  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Negley,  a  private  gentleman,  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  some  other  Nuts,  thereby  meaning 
things  generally  known  as  Nuts,  but  which  cannot 
be  classed  as  such  botanically.  For  instance,  he 
had  a  dish  of  Pittsburgh  Nuts,  they  were  the  Nuts 
of  iron  bolts ;  about  a  bushel  of  Home  Nuts, 
popularly  called   Dough   Nuts  ;   a  breakfast  food 


called  Grape  Nuts ;  and  so  on.  It  was  Mr.  Nesley 
who  personally  saw  to  getting  together  our  whole 
collection  of  Nuts  of  all  kinds,  and  paid  for  them 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  interesting  and  happy 
these  meetings  are  and  how  well  attended  by  men 
and  women.  One  of  the  most  interesting  Nuts 
shown  was  a  221b.  specimen  of  Coco-de-mer  from 
the  Seychelle  Islands.  In  addition  to  Nuts,  Mr. 
Negley  provided  a  fine  display  of  home  Apples, 
and  the  JPhipp's  Conservatories  decorated  the  tables 
with  flowers.  And  before  the  meeting  broke  up 
the  whole  contents  of  the  tables  were  divided 
among  the  people  who  were  pt^esent. 

At  this  last  meeting  our  esteemed  secretary, 
John  A.  Shafer,'  bade  us  farewell.  From  its 
beginning  eight  years  ago  he  has  been  the  curator 
of  the  herbarium  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  but  to 
our  great  regret  he  now  leaves  here  to  accept  of 
employment  under  Dr.  Britton  in  the  herbarium  of 
the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx  Park.  At 
our  meeting  his  friends  presented  him  with  a  most 
beautiful  Masonic  [charm  as  a  slight  reminder  of 
our  great  regard  for  so  good  a  man  and  so  earnest 
and  untiring  a  worker. 

Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.  W.  Falconer. 
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royal  horticultural  society. 
Orchid  Committeb. 
Present  :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Bsq.  (chairman),  Meisra.  James 
O'Brien,  de  B.  Grawshay,  R.  Brooman  White,  H.  M.  Pollett, 
H.  Ballantine,  James  Doaglas,  Francis  H.  Weliesley, 
Jeremiah  Colman,  W.  A.  Bllney.  H.  T.  Pitt,  J.  Charlesworth, 
A.  McBean,  Edward  Hill,  T.  W.  Bond,  M.  Gleeson,  J.  W. 
Odell,  VV.  Boxall,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  W.  H.  Young,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  W.  H.  White,  H.  A.  Tracy,  and  U.  Little. 

J.  Coleman,  Esq.,  Oatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
Bound),  displayed  an  extensive  group  of  Orchids,  including 
Dendroblums,  Calanthes  (finely  flowered),  Cypripediums. 
Lycastes,  and  others.  Calanthe  Veltchii,  C.  Bryan,  and 
C.  vestita  alba  were  splendidly  shown.  Silver-gilt  Flora 
medal. 

G.  F.  Moore,  Esq.,  Chardwar,  Bourton-on-the-Water 
(gardener,  Mr.  Page),  showed  an  excellent  fzroup  of  Cypripe- 
diums that  comprised  many  good  varieties.  The  flowers 
were  splendid,  and  the  plants  evidently  enjoy  the  best  of 
culture.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Baron  SchrOder,  the  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Ballantine).  exhibited  a  very  choice  group,  largely  composed 
of  Cypripediums ;  C.  Mrs.  Charles  Canham  had  about  thirty 
blooms,  and  there  were  well-flowered  plants  of  C.  insigne 
Sandenc,  C.  i.  sanderlanum,  C.  pitcherianum  William's  var., 
and  others.  C.  Actscus  var.  langleyense,  C.  Antigone,  C. 
leeanum,  and  C.  cltnkaberryanum,  and  Lycaste  Bailee  were 
other  noticeable  plants.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  showed  a  small  group 
of  Orchids,  comprising  some  of  the  best  Cypripediums  and 
others.  C.  Charlesworthii  x  lawrenceanum  was  a  fine  deep 
crimson.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Sons.  St.  Albans,  exhibited  several 
Cattleyas,  Lfclio-Gattleyas,  Cypripediums,  Ac. 

Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam-on-Tyne, 
exhibited  Cypripediums  and  Odontoglossums  in  many  fine 
varieties.  C.  Niobe  Oakwood  var.  and  C.  olinkaberryanum 
were  among  them.    Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

W.  E.  Budgett,  Esq.,  Henbury,  Bristol  (an  amateur  who 
does  not  employ  a  gardener,  and  without  professional 
assistance),  showed  an  admirable  lot  of  Cypripediums  that 
did  great  credit  to  Mr.  Budgett's  cultural  skill.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  0.  0.  Wrigley,  Esq., 
for  cut  blooms  of  Cypripediums  in  several  of  the  finest 
varieties ;  this  was  really  a  splendid  lot. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  exhibited 
a  group  of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  Lnlio-Cattleyas,  and  Cypri- 
pediums.   Silver  Flora  medal. 

Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  showed  a  small  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums, C.  Venus  punctata  being  particularly  beautiful. 
Silver  Banknian  medal. 

Captain  Holford,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (Orchid 
oTOwer,  Mr.  Alexander),  exhibited  a  few  choice  Orchids, 
L  -C.  Ophir  Buperh.n  being  a  lovely  flower. 

M.  Ch.  Vuylsteke,  Loochriste,  BeUium,  exhibited  several 
very  fine  Orchids,  e.g.,  Miltonia  vexlUaria  robusta  var. 
autumnalis,  Odonloglussum  harryo-crispum  ridens. 

Mr.  H.  Whateley,  The  Nurseries,  Keiill worth,  exhibited  a 
small  group  of  Cypripediums  and  other  Orchids. 

Mr.  W.  Appleton,  Tynycode,  Weston-super-Mare,  showed 
some  Cypripediums. 

Measrs.  B.  8.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo  way.  N., 
showed  a  group  of  Cypripediums,  Lycastes,  &c.  The  Lycastes 
were  particularly  good. 

Scientific  c^)m>httee— Noa'embbr  24. 

Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.S  (In  the  chair),  Messrs. 
Odell,  Baker,  .Saunders,  Chitteiidsn,  Worsdell,  Holmes, 
Massee,  Douglas,  and  Nicholson,  Dr.  C.  M.  Cooke,  Professor 
Bonlner,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  hon.  secretary. 

Scit'iitific  invent iiiatiom  at  HVWt'//,  —  Professor  Boulper 
remarked  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
procedure  to  erect  a  Pine  wood  building  on  a  brick  founda- 
tion for  laboratory,  store-room,  dfcc,  probably  not  exceeding 


£100  in  cost.  It  was  proposed  to  add  thU  sags«sUon  to  the 
memorial  to  the  council. 

Canker  in  Apple  ««<•«.— Badly-diseased  twigs  were  received 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  SAlisbury.  They  proved  to  be 
attacked  by  Nectria  ditissima.  The  only  remedy  suggested 
by  Mr.  Maasee  was  to  prune  off  all  small  wood  and  bom  f^ 
as  well  as  to  cut  out  diseased  paru  of  boughs  and  tar  the 
places. 

Pear  shoots  dise(7«ed.— Specimen  of  diseased  shoots  was 
received  from  the  Priory,  Eynsford,  Kent,  from  Mr.  S.  D. 
Fen.  Mr.  Massee  suggested  the  following prtccHlare:  -'The 
twigs  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  called  Fusicladiam  ptrinnm. 
All  diseased  twigs  should  be  pruned,  and,  along  with  tallea 
leaves  and  fruit  lying  under  the  tree,  collected  and  buned. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  spray  the  tree  with  Bordeanx 
Mixture  next  spring,  just  after  the  leaf-buds  have  expanded." 

Experiments  /or  commercial  purposes.— Ur.  F.  Baker 
reported  some  results  of  his  experiments  and  obaervatioiM 
on  leguminous  plants.  For  the  last  five  years  a  few  varieties 
of  garden  Peas,  field  Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Vetches,  SalnfolD. 
and  other  plants  of  the  same  U.O.  have  been  grown  on  griod 
and  poor  soil  respectively,  parts  of  each  plot  tietng  specially 
well  tilled,  parts  manured,  and  parts  treated  with  phosphaUe 
and  potassic  fertilisers.  Strips  were  arranged  so  that  sone 
spots  should  be  well  tilled,  and  also  have  a  dressing  of  all 
the  fertilisers  and  other  spots  to  vary  from  nearly  the  sams 
treatment  to  the  poorest  field  culture.  Raanlts  have  abovn 
that  garden  Peas  and  Beans  cannot  be  profltably  grown  in 
very  poor  soil  manured  solely  by  mineral  fertill*ers;  bat 
these  respond  well  to  tillage,  manure,  and  then  theminerah. 
On  the  other  hand,  Vetches,  field  Peas,  Sainfoin,  and  other* 
of  the  older  planU  grown  on  the  farm  can  be  most  pmfltaUjr 
grown  on  poor  soil  manured  solely  with  minerals.  Manure 
will  largely  increase  the  yield  of  stem  and  leaf  in  all,  bat 
does  not  materially  increase  the  yield  of  seed.  If,  therefore, 
seed  be  required,  grow  on  poor  chalky  soil  wittiout  manure ; 
but  if  fodder  is  required,  manure  may  be  profitably  used 
as  well  as  minerals.  The  experimenu  also  show  the  great 
use  of  the  Vetch  in  ameliorating  the  soil,  greatly  enricbioc 
it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cleaning  it  very  econoiuically.  It 
is  suggested  that  garden  plants  having  been  for  many  gene- 
rations forced  to  an  unnatural  extent,  are  not  able  to  adapt 
themselves  to  different  conditions  of  soil,  t&c.,  whereas  field 
crops  which  have  had  to  seek  for  food  to  a  large  extent  are 
able  to  develop  specially  well-formed  roots,  which  easily 
absorb  water  and  such  phosphatic,  potassic,  and  other 
mineral  plant  foods  as  are  available,  and  on  these  mots  are 
developed  large  numt>ers  of  nodules  by  means  of  which  an 
ample  supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  assimilated. 

EAST  ANGLIAN  HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  fiourishing  club  was  held  ai  the 
Shirehall  Hotel  on  the  9th  inst.  The  secreUry  (Mr.  W.  L 
Wallis)  had  prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  the  useful  work 
the  club  had  done  during  the  past  session,  and  this  was 
adopted  as  read.  The  auditors  gave  their  report,  which 
showed  that  after  paying  all  sums,  including  donation  to  the 
new  Horticultural  Hall  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
extra  prize  money,  and  benevolence  to  members,  theiv 
remained  the  substantial  balance  of  £112  Os.  9d. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  followed.  Mr. 
J.  Powley  was  re-elected  president,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Field, 
Ashwelithorpe  Hall  Gardens,  acting  vice-president.  Mr 
Charles  Daniels  (Messrs.  Daniels  Brothers.  Limited)  wns 
re-elected  treasurer,  as  were  also  Messrs.  J.  F.  BetU  and  R 
Perry  as  auditors.  Amid  much  acclamation  Mr.  W.  L 
Wallis,  12,  Royal  Arcade,  Nurwich,  was  unanimously  rr- 
elected  secretary.  Some  readjustment  of  tbe  rules  and 
exhibit  schedule  occupied  some  time  and  produced  heatcl 
discussion,  especially  as  to  the  Judging  of  competitive  essays, 
which  was  eventually  decided  to  remain  as  before,  i.e.,  \o 
be  Judged  before  the  meeting  and  the  three  prize  papeis 
real,  and  an  addition  made  Lhat  "the  writers  read  ttieir 
own  papers  or  select  their  deputy." 

A  good  table  of  papers  and  easay  competitions  is  bfinx 
arransed  for  1904,  including  a  lantern  lecture  in  April  hj 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  editor  of  the  Ga'deners'  Magazine^  and 
one  in  October  by  Mr.  Reginald  Green  (Hobbies,  Limited)  on 
the  '*  Dahlia."  The  affiliation  fees  to  the  Royal  Horticol- 
tural  Society  and  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural 
Society,  and  subscriptions  to  the  Gardeners*  Benevuleol 
Fund  and  also  to  the  Orphan  Fund  were  all  passed  for  con- 
tinuation ■ 

There  was  only  a  moderate  show  of  exhibits  on  the  tables 
in  competition,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  t>ad  weather  of  the 
previous  day  and  the  day  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawn, 
gardener  to  F.  Martin,  Biq.,  Wroxham,  brought  up  s«roe 
seedling  Japanese  exhibition  Chrysanthemums,  one  of  which, 
named  Mr.  F.  Martin,  a  bronzy  red,  received  an  awsnl  of 
merit  from  the  floral  committee.  Mr.  F.  Williams,  gardmer 
to  Mrs.  Louis  TlUett,  showed  good  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Hines,  gardener,  Trowse  n«uoe, 
and  F.  Carriugton  were  noteworthy  exhibitors  of  vri;e- 
tables. 

SHEFFIELD  FLORAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
AT  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  there  wss  a  g^ 
attendance  of  members  to  hear  an  essay  on  the  "CultiT«(i><n 
of  the  Onion,"  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Nelson,  of  Ashgate  Gardens, 
Chesterfield.  Mr.  Nelson  is  well  known  as  a  successful  gr(>«er 
and  exhibitor  of  planu,  fiowers,  and  vegetables,  and  he 
showed  some  good  specimens  of  Onions  to  illustrate  the 
practical  side  of  his  essay.  There  were  also  some  graiid 
Onions  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Deverill  of  Banbury,  to  which 
certificates  were  awarded.  Ailsa  Craig  was  exceptionally 
good,  as  also  was  Autocrat,  Cocoanut,  and  Challenge,  and  the 
exhibit  created  considerable  attraction.  Asample  of  Nortbern 
SUr  Potato,  exhibited  by  the  secreUry  (Mr.  l«wendon),  wm 
another  item  uf  interest.  It  was  announced  that  the  ichedule 
for  the  1904  show  was  arranged,  and  that  classes  and  prixes 
had  been  provided  in  the  open  competition  to  attract  good 
exhibits.  The  venue  of  the  show,  the  beautiful  grouuda  ui 
F.  A.  Kelley,  Ejq.,  Holly  Court,  should  prove  a  considerably 
attractive  one. 
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UNITKD  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
THB  monthly  comnitttoe  meellnR  of  this  soolety  wu  held  At 
the  CaledonlaQ  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Straod,  on  the 
14th  Inet,,  Mr.  Thomu  Winter  in  the  chair.  Four  new 
nembera  were  elected.  Eisht  membera  were  reported  on 
the  aick  fond.  The  attention  of  memben  ia  iMrtlcularly 
called  to  Rule  14,  a  member  havlnR  Just  forfeited  hit  tick 
pay  thruugh  neglecting  to  pay  hit  tubecrtptiout  within  the 
limit  of  leyen  montha. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
AT  a  meeting  held  at  the  Grand  Hotel  on  Tuesday  evening, 
the  15th  insU,  Mr.  H.  R.  Farmer  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W. 
Rlcharde,  hon.  secretary  G.B.K.A.,  lecturer  to  the  O.C.C., 
and  expert  of  the  B.B.K.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  entitled 
**  B«es  as  Fertilisers,  Florists,  and  Fruit  Producers,"  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  slides.  The  lecture  wms  thr>roughly  a 
botanical  and  educational  one,  for  Howers  and  fruits  were 
represented  in  their  vsriuus  forms  before  and  after  fertili- 
aaUon,  showing  the  rasulU  of  the  work  of  bees.  The  best 
thanka  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Richards  for  his 
■plendid  lecture. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION- 
This  aodety  met  at  St.  John's  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  10th 
tnst.,  Mr.  E.  Po<ile,  F.R.H.S.,  presiding  over  a  good  attend- 
ance. The  lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Orchard  of 
fienbaiy,  his  subject  beinic  ''Greenhouse  Climbers,"  one 
tliat  is  interesting  to  all  gardeners,  and  as  a  coose- 
qaence  Mr.  Orchard's  remarks  were  listened  to  by  a  very 
attentive  audience.  He  gave  a  good  selection  of  climbers 
anitable  for  the  greenhouse,  detailing  the  cultural  directions 
for  each  iu  a  masterly  way,  composts,  pruning,  thinning, 
trmlning,  and  general  treatment  receiving  his  careful  atten- 
tion. Ue  emphasised  the  necessity  of  cleanliness,  keeping 
down  Insect  pests,  which  if  left  would  cause  a  great  amount 
of  trouble.  He  advised  all  gardeners  to  study  their 
employer's  tastes  in  the  selection  of  their  greenhouse  and 
other  climbers.  A  good  discussion  followed  Mr.  Orchard's 
exhaustive  lecture,  and  he  was  unanimously  accorded  the 
best  thanks  of  the  society  for  so  profitable  an  evening.  The 
prlxea  for  the  evening  were  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
and  were  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Brain  (gardener,  Mr.  Atwell) 
and  Mr.  W.  Howel  Davis  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis).  Certificates 
of  merit  went  to  Mr.  W.  E.  George  (gardener,  Mr.  Scott)  for 
three  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and 
to  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher  (gardener,  Mr.  Shelton)  also  for  a 
large  plant  of  the  same  variety,  and  one  to  Ladv  Cave 
(gardener,  Mr.  Poole)  for  a  collection  of  cut  foliage  of 
greenbouae  climbera. 

The  society's  annual  dinner  took  place  at  St.  Stephen's 
Keatanrant  on  Thursday  evening  last,  when  there  was  a 
large  gathering  of  horticulturists. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
On  Monday,  tlie  14th  inst.,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
above  society  met  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bevan  occupying  the  chair. 

Tbeusual  preliminaries  beingoverthesecretary,  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  reported  that  he  had  several  offers  of  renewal  of  special 
prixes  tor  1904.  one  of  which  was  from  their  esteemed  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  C.  E.  Shea.  It  was  also  pleasant  to  report  that  a 
new  idea  of  offering  special  prizes  had  assumed  a  definite 
shape  at  the  last  show,  when  certain  members  had  agreed  to 
offer  a  good  number  of  small  prizes  for  the  best  blooms  of 
certain  varieties,  to  be  named  by  them.  The  example  was 
Infectious,  and  many  other  like  offers  were  made  by  almost 
every  member  of  the  committee. 

A  statement  as  to  prizes  offered  and  awarded  at  the 
Decemt>er  show  was  made,  by  which  it  appeared  that  a  slight 
saving  to  the  society  resulted. 

An  Interim  financial  sUtement  was  then  submitted.  In- 
cluding the  balance  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  receipts  up  to  the  date  of  meeting  amounted  to  £739  6s.  6d . 
After  all  payments  therefrom  a  satisfactory  balance  seems 
likely  to  be  left  with  which  to  begin  the  new  year,  and  great 
Interest  was  shown  in  the  details  as  submitted. 

The  chairman  briefiy  reported  on  the  interview  that  the 
officers  of  the  society  had  had  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
authorities,  who  had  very  favunrablv  received  them,  and  it. 
was  stated  that  the  society  would  hold  three  shows  as 
heretofore,  and  that  there  would  be  no  clashing  with  other 
exhibitions  of  any  sort.  The  dates  of  the  October  and 
December  shows  are  fixed  as  follows  for  next  season :  October  4 
and  6,  and  December  8  and  0. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor's  annual  audit  of  varieties  shown  at  the 
great  November  show  was  then  given,  and  comparisons  made 
between  the  years  1901  and  19U2.  These  particulars  will  duly 
appear  in  the  new  schedule.  An  enquiry  was  made  ns 
to  the  result  of  the  annual  dinner,  and  it  was  stated  that  127 
members  and  friends  sat  down  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Berridge,  quoting  from  the  schedule  of  a  local  society, 
enquired  the  committee's  opinion  on  the  following  point : 
In  a  class  for  six  bunches  of  Pompons,  three  blooms  in  a 
bunch,  several  exhibitors  staged  Anemone  Pompons  and 
were  disqualified  by  the  judges  ;  no  clsss  in  the  schedule  was 
,  provided  for  Anemone  Pompons.  The  committee  held, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  general  t«rm  Pompon 
Justified  the  Inclusion  of  Anemone  Pompons. 

New  members  were  elected,  and  the  Darlington  Hortlcul- 
I  tnral  Society  was  admitted  in  afilliation. 

NA-nONAL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
Annual  Dinner. 
The  thirteenth  annual  dinner  of  this  excellent  association 
of  boiUi  fide  amatenr  gardeners  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the 
8th  inst.,  in  the  Venetian  Chamber,  Hnlborn  Restaurant, 
Xondim,  W.C,  the  president,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.L.S., 
iiccnpying  the  chair.  <The  chairman  was  supported  by  Mr. 
I).  B.  Crane  (deputy-chairman),  and  among  others  there  were 
[^iessrs.    George    Gordon,     V.M.H.,     John     Colllngrldge,  | 
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W.  Cuthbertson,  William  Sydenham,  J.  H.  Whitty,  H.  T. 
\^ooderson  (hon.  tressurer),  and  F.  Finch  (hon.  secretary). 
Altogether  there  were  about  105  members  and  their  friends 
present,  and  a  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent.  The  usual 
loyal  toasU  were  given  by  the  chairman  brfelty,  and  received 
by  those  present  with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  John  Colllngrldge, 
In  giving  the  toast  the  "National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association,  its  Branch,  and  AfllliateU  Societies"  bilefiy 
referred  Ut  the  wurk  of  the  association  since  its  inception, 
and  eulogised  its  alms  and  objects.  He  also  referred  Ut  the 
time  when  he  used  to  be  a  more  regular  attendant  at  its 
monthly  meetings.  Being  the  toast  of  the  evening,  the 
company  gave  it  their  heartiest  reception.  Mr.  F.  Finch, 
the  hon.  secretary,  responded,  assuring  those  present  of  the 
progress  that  was  being  made.  The  presentation  of  the 
championship  trophies  to  the  successful  competitors  was 
then  proceeded  with  as  follows :  The  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association  "Toogood"  trophy  (value  thirty 
guineas),  the  "Cannell"  trophy,  and  other  prizes  to  Mr. 
George  Hobday,  Romford;  the  "Ichthemic"  trophy  for 
hardy  flowers,  the  "Sydenham"  trophy  for  Sweet  Peas, 
silver  tankard  for  Violas,  and  silver  unkard  for  early- 
fiowering  Chrysanthemums  (t>oth  frr>m  Mr.  William 
Sydenham)  to  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Highgate  ;  the  *'  Ryecroft" 
trophy  for  Chnrsanthemums  u*  Mr.  Edgar  Jones,  Bedford  ; 
the  '^Ktnneir'^  trophy  for  Orchids  to  Mr.  R.  Forbes, 
Tottenham,  who  also  won  the  "Bach"  cup ;  to  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Cook,  for  a  table  deooration,  a  valuable  gold  and  matrix 
turquoise  necklet ;  and  to  Miss  Dorothy  0111  ver,  for  six  table 
decorations,  a  handsome  electro-plated  cake  basket.  Each 
of  the  recipients  as  they  were  presented  with  their  trophies 
came  in  for  rounds  of  applause.  Mr.  G.  W.  Cook,  with  com- 
mendable tact  and  grace,  proposed  "The  Preaident."  He 
sketched  the  great  servioea  rendered  to  the  association  by 
Mr.  Sanders  throughout  the  long  years  he  had  been  so 
closely  associated  with  Its  work,  specially  referring  to  the 
earlier  efforts  of  the  association.  He  said  Mr.  Sanders  had 
been  called  upon  for  all  kinds  of  work,  lecturing,  Judging, 
and  other  kinared  services,  and  on  that  account  he  should  be 
regarded  as  the  "handyman." 

Mr.  Sanders  responded,  assuring  those  present  of  his  keen 
Interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  association. 

"The  Trade  and  Donors  of  Trophies  and  Other  Prizes,"  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Foster,  who  took  this  occasion  to 
thank  those  who  had  so  liberally  supported  the  association 
with  their  gifts  of  handsome  trophies,  dtc,  and  appealed  for 
further  support.  To  this  Mr.  William  Sydenham  responded, 
saying  how  pleased  he  was  to  be  free  from  the  worries  and 
anxieties  of  the  Jewellery  business  that  he  might  devote  his 
time  exclusively  to  the  gsrden.  He  also  promised  two  prizes 
for  the  coming  year's  exhibition.  Mr.  W.  Cuthbertson 
(Dobbie  and  Go.)  also  replied.  The  "Vice-PresidenU,Ofllcers, 
and  Committee  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Stubbs,  who 
congratulated  the  association  on  the  excellence  of  its 
officers  and  committee,  saying  they  were  thorough  and  hsrd- 
working.  Mr.  H.  T.  Wouderson,  hon.  treasurer,  thanked 
those  present  for  the  hearty  reception  given  to  the  toast, 
saying  with  what  care  their  finances  were  considered 
and  dealt  with.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  also  spoke,  and  said  they 
felt  honoured  by  the  presence  there  of  so  many  distinguished 
gentlemen.  Each  one  was  referred  to  In  turn,  and  their 
merits  eulogised.  He  also  specially  referred  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  their  president  was  held.  "The  Ladles" 
and  "The  Press"  were  toasted  in  interesting  speeches,  the 
former  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Gross,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  3.  Hillman. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbs  responded  for  the  ladies,  and  the  Press  by 
Mr.  George  Gordon,  V.M.H.  and  Mr.  Castle,  each  of  whom 
made  capital  speeches.  The  musical  arrangements  were 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hobbs. 


HORTICULTURAL   CLUB. 

The  ususl  monthly  dinner  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  lust.,  under  the  genial  chair- 
manship of   Mr.  Harry  J.  Veltch,  and  was  subsequently 
followed   by   a   most  interesting  Joint   paper  by  Mr.  O. 
Bunysrd  and  Mr.  James  O'Brien  on  "Scented  Inconspicuous 
Flowers,"  Mr.  O'Brien  naturally  treating  of  the  Orchid  tribe, 
while    Mr    Bunyard's    remarks    were   of   a   more   general 
character.    A  number  of  very  curious  facts  were  stated  in 
connexion  with  the  attraction  undoubtedly  exeicised  through 
their    odours   by   many   fiuwers   which    would    otherwise 
presumably  escape  that  attention  of  the  insect  world  which 
IS  an  essenlial  factor  in  their  reproduction,  and  the  area  of 
these  phenomena  was  Isrgely  extended  in  the  subsequent 
discussion  in  which  the  Revs.  Professor  Henslow  and  Engle- 
heart,  Metsis.  Charles  Pearson,  A.  Pearson,  C.  T.  Druery, 
and  others  took  part.    With  regard  to  the  human  faculty  of 
appreciatlDg  odours  either  as  attractive  or  repulsive  or  even 
as  existent  or  non-existent,  it  was  generally  felt  that  man  is 
little  qualified  to  Judgd  for  the  insect  or  even  the  animal 
woild,   since,   as    Mr.    Engleheart    pointed    out,    it    was 
Impossible  to  form  a  scsle  of  odours  in  the  same  way  as  we 
can  of  musical  sounds  or  optical  colours,  and  it  Is  quite 
possible,  and,  indeed,  more  than  probable,  that  while  our 
eyes  and  ears  are  limited  in  their  scope  to  certain  ranses  of 
audible  vibrations  or  a  limited  area  of  the  spectrum,  insect 
organs  may  be  capable  of  appreciating  at  any  rate  sounds 
which  are  too  subtle  for  our  senses,  and  their  olfactory 
nerves  may  also  be  so  differently  constituted  as  to  be  sensible 
of  subtle  scents  beyond  our  ken.    The  case  of  rare  moths 
in  captivity  attracting  those  of  their  kind  from  long  dis- 
tances were  cited  as  an  example  by  Mr.  Druery,  while  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson  considered  that  this  attraction  might  be 
due   to   extremely  high   pitched   sounds   omitted  by  the 
captives.    Mr.  Engleheart  quoted  an  instance  iu  support  of 
Mr.   Dniery's   contention,  which  indicated  the  attraction 
of  certain  moths  whose  habitat  was  seven  miles  distant. 
Applying  this  to  flowers  it  is  conceivable  that  inodorous 
ones  to   man   may,  nevertheless,  yet  attract  the  needful 
insects  by  scent.    The  curious  fact  of  certain  recognised 
odours  being  common  not  merely  to  flowers  of  quite  different 
species,  but  even  to  animals   and   minerals,  was  brought 
forward,  the  pungent  odour  of  the  Oniou  being  perceptible 
not  only  in  otlier  plants  but  also  in  the  small  snail  Helix  I 


alliaria.  Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  singular  cases 
of  flowers  with,  to  man,  the  most  repulsive  odours, 
attracting  carrion  flies  in  large  numbers,  with  the  result 
that  they  laid  their  eggs  in  profusion  upon  such  flowers, 
though  these  eggs  were  destined  to  perish,  since  no  real 
food  such  as  was  suggested  by  the  odour  existed  for  the 
future  brood.  Some  of  the  Stapelias  possess  this  peculiarity, 
and  Mr.  Druery  suf^ested  the  possibility  of  such  plants 
being  allied  to  carnivorous  ones,  the  addled  eggs  acting  as 
nutrlcants.  The  subtle  nature  of  odours  was  also  Indicated, 
the  musk  glands  of  animals  having  the  power  for  many 
years,  not  only  of  retaining  their  peculiar  scent,  but  of 
imparting  it  perceptibly  to  the  surrounding  air  and  adjacent 
articles  without  any  appreciable  decrease  in  substance  or 
weight  Referring  to  the  innumerable  odours  of  the  foliage 
apart  from  the  flowers,  it  was  mentioned  that  such  emana- 
tions had  been  regarded  as  the  mere  throwing  off  of  useless 
materials.  This  view,  however,  could  hardly  be  Justified, 
since  there  was  undoubted  evidence  that  in  some  cases  these 
odours  exercised  a  deterrent  effect  upon  verminous  foes. 
Both  papers  teemed  with  examples  of  curious  relations 
between  scent  and  inconspicuousness,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  very  conspicuous  onea 
had  as  it  were  two  strlnss  to  their  bow,  being  fully  as 
odoriferous  as  their  humbler  relatives.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  both  contributors  closed  the  proceedings. 

MP.  A.  Melville,  son  of  Mr.  David  Melville, 
head  gardeDor  at  Danrobin  Castle,  KB.,  who 
has  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Moulton  Paddocks, 
Newmarket,  seat  of  Sir  £rnest  Cassel,  K-C.M.G., 
has  been  given  supervision  of  the  estate  there 
also. 

DinfiTley,    Market   Hapbopoufirh.- 

A  recent  visit  to  this  plaoe  provided  an  object-lesson 
as  to  what  can  be  done  with  comparatively  limited 
glass  in  the  way  of  growing  winter- flowering 
plants.  Two  large  span-roofed  houses  were  literally 
a  blaze  of  colour.  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
Tumford  Hall,  and  Mrs.  L.  de  Rothschild  were  a 
remarkable  lot  of  plants,  which  the  writer  has 
never  seen  excelled.  Conspicuous  also  was 
Salvia  splendens,  4  feet  in  diameter,  covered 
with  long  spikes  of  brilliant  flowers.  Two  side 
stages  were  filled  with  well-grown  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, each  carrying  many  fine  trusses  of  bloom. 
In  another  house  were  Euphorbias,  that  oldl 
favourite  Jacquinieflora  being  particularly  fine. 
Coleus  thyrsoideus,  with  ten  to  twelve  strong  spikes,, 
promise  a  fine  display  later.  The  Carnation  house 
contained  a  fine  lot  of  plants,  both  Malmaison  and 
tree  varieties,  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  quite 
free  from  rust.  In  a  pit  we  noticed  a  superb  batch 
of  Persian  Cyclamens,  giant  strain,  just  coming  into 
flower,  which  will  make  a  brilliant  show  through  the- 
winter;  also  Primula  obconica  and  P.  stellata  in- 
good  form.  The  conservatory  was  filled  with  a- 
grand  lot  of  Chrysanthemums,  grouped  in  separate 
colours,  a  method  of  arrangement  which  might 
with  advanUge  be  more  generally  followed.  In 
the  stove  were  well-grown  and  coloured  Crotons, 
Acalyphas,  &c.,  strong  spikes  of  Calanthe  Veitchii 
being  also  observed.  Dingley  being  the  hunting 
residence  of  Viscount  Downe,  winter- flowering 
subjects  are  much  in  demand,  and  are  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Clipstone. — J.  D. 

Chpysanthemums    in    a   mapket 

nUPSepy.— in  the  early  days  of  the  season  it 
was  my  pleasure  to  look  through  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  G.  Prickett  and  Sons,  Enfield  Highway, 
where  the  Chrysanthemum  is  grown  in  a  manner 
that    would    surprise    many    of    our    so-called 
specialists.     Between  30,000  and  40,000  plants  are 
flowered  in  the  numerous  spacious  glass  houses. 
The  plants  are  in  pots.     Kigid  disbuddhig  is  not 
followed  here,   but,   instead,   the  plants  are  en- 
couraged  to  develop  a  dozen  to  eighteen,  I  should 
think,   flowers    of    medium  size    on    each  plant. 
When  at  their  best    the    display   is  a  sight  to 
remember.      The    reason    for   cutting    begins   in 
October,  Soleil  d'Ociobre,  a  canary  yellow  of  much 
value  at  that  period,  and  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre, 
a  pretty  bronzy  fawn  sport  from  the  first  named, 
being  a  pair  from  which  an  immense  crop  was  being 
gathered.     Of  the  former  Messrs.  Prickett  grow 
some  4.000  plants,  and  of  the  latter  quite  6,000. 
Bronze  Suleil  d'Octobre  originated  here,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  our  visit  there  were  also  two  or  three 
others  waiting  to  be  fixed.     La  Triomphante  is 
another   good    market    Chrysanthemum,   and    lo 
show  the  sportive  character  of  this  old  sort  the 
flowers  were  seen  in  varying  tints  of  colour.     The 
firm  also  has  a  sport  that  thev  have  fixed  of  this 
variety,  but  any  flower  of  a  lilac  or  rose,  or  one 
with  a  shade  of  magenU  in  ito  colour,  fails  lo 
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please  and  oommercially  has  little  value.  Remark- 
able was  the  colour  of  Viviand  Morel  and  its  sport. 
There  were  numerous  examples  of  this  fine  trio  ; 
Viviand  Morel  was  a  lovely  silvery  pink,  Lady 
Han  ham  a  brilliant  cerise,  and  Charles  Davis  a 
fflorious  chestnut-bronze.  The  plants  were  ilower- 
ing  from  a  terminal  bud  selection,  which  is  the 
best  for  all  decorative  Chrysanthemums.  Souvenir 
de  Petite  Amie  is  regarded  here  with  much  favour 
as  a  good  all-round  market  white.  The  rich 
crimson  M.  William  Holmes  is  in  profusion,  also 
Mme.  Edouard  Roger,  which  is  white,  tinted 
l^reen.  The  plant  does  not  care  for  loo  much 
water,  but  requires  liberal  feeding.  The  flowers, 
when  in  a  cut  state,  associate  effectively  with  other 
white  flowers,  such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Eynsford 
White  is  an  exhibition  white  of  years  ago,  but 
grown  in  maiket  fashion  is  free  and  distinct.  The 
plants  are  not  stopped.  Caprice  du  Prin temps  is 
very  free ;  the  colour  is  a  rosy  amaranth.  There 
were  capital  groups  of  the  old  and  popular  Source 
d'Or,  and  the  recent  crimson  sport  of  Crimson 
Source  d'Or.  New  Pha3bus  is  a  good  yellow.  Of 
later  sons  Western  King,  a  glistening  white 
incurved  Japanese,  is  very  beautiful.  Under  the 
same  heading  is  W.  H.  Lincoln.  Mme.  Felix 
Perrin  syn.  Framfield  Pink  is  soft  pink,  and  ^uite 
unique  in  the  late-flowering  section.     Taxedo  is 

?;ood,  and  bronze.  Mrs.  Barkiay,  when  grown 
reely  and  partially  disbudded,  is  a  grand  plant  in 
December;  its  flowers  are  mauve-pink.  Another 
good  pink  is  A.  J.  Balfour.  Excellent  late- 
flowenng  white  sorts  of  Japanese  origin  are 
Letrier,  Princess  Victoria,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  and 
Mile.  Theresa  Panckoucke.  Two  good  October- 
flowering  whites  were  at  their  best  at  the  latter 
end  of  that  month,  and  their  names  are  Nivette 
and  Ivory.  A  good  bronzy  red  for  late  October 
flowering  is  Market  Red.  H.  W.  Rieman  is  a 
good  December- flowering  yellow,  and  Julia  Scara- 
manza  a  rosy  bronze.  — -D.  B.  C. 

Sweet   Pea  Countess  Spencep.—I 

understand  that  this  splendid  novelty  will  be  dis- 
tributed during  the  ooming  spring  by  Mr.  R. 
Sydenham,  of  Birmingham.  Unquestionably  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  additions  that  has  been 
introduced  to  this  now  popular  flower  for  some 
time.  It  is  a  distinct  break,  and  should  prove  the 
forerunner  of  many  good  things.  I  was  much 
struck  with  it  two  seasons  ago  in  the  gardens  at 
Al thorp  Park,  where  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  S.  Cole, 
the  able  gardener.  The  colour  is  a  most  delightful 
pink,  and  flowers  are  borne  on  long,  stout 
stalks,  and  under  artificial  lisht  it  is  most  charming, 
thus  rendering  it  invaluable  for  the  decoration  of 
the  dinner  table.  All  growers  of  Sweet  Peas  will 
do  well  to  add  this  to  their  collection  for  next  year. 
It  is  verv  robust,  consequently  to  achieve  the 
best  results  it  should  be  sown  very  thinly.  It 
ffrows  to  a  great  height,  and  continues  to  fiower 
freely  till  late  in  the  season. — E.  Beckett. 

lATting  BPOCCOli.— In  so  many  gardens 
scant  provision  is  made  for  the  lifting  and 
protection  of  Broccoli  in  winter,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  a  daily  or  even  an  occasional  supply  is  very 
great.  So  much  depends  upon  actual  frost,  its 
severity,  and  length  of  duration.  Last  winter 
demonstrated  this  truth  most  forcibly,  for  at 
intervale  of  three  weeks  or  a  month  sharp  spells, 
las  tine,  it  is  true,  only  a  few  days,  occurred  each 
time,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  supply. 
These  intervals  brought  the  succeedins  sorts  and 
batches  of  plants  into  conflict  with  the  frost  just  at 
a  critical  period,  namely,  the  development  of  the 
flower  or  **  curd."  Prior  to  this  the  Broccoli  mav 
have  withstood  quite  severe  weather  uninjured, 
but  directly  the  curd  becomes  a  prominent  part  of 
the  plant  then  protection  should  be  thought  of. 
It  is  largely  by  reason  of  this  fact  that  beds  of  late 
Broccoli  often  turn  in  so  well.  In  severe  weather 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  leaves  to  reflex,  leaving 
the  heart  more  or  less  exposed,  and  the  practice  of 
tying  them  up  or  breaking  down  the  outside  leaves 
over  them  is  not  always  satisfactory.  With  a 
spare  house  or  brick  pit,  where  succeeding  batches 
may  be  temporarily  laid  in,  they  may  be  further 
protected  with  any  available  covering  should  the 
weather  become  acute  and  there  are  no  hot  water 
pipes  to  render  them  frost-proof.     Planted  in  soil  in 


aslanting  position  they  soon  commence  to  makeactive 
roots,  which,  in  turn,  support  the  required  heart- 
growth.  Should  frost  overtake  an  available  crop, 
they  may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  cool  frost-proof 
building  to  await  their  use.  Supplies  have  been 
preserved  in  this  way,  while  if  left  undisturbed 
they  would  have  been  worthless.  It  is  important 
to  be  prepared  in  times  of  emergency  with  accom- 
modation such  as  that  I  have  mentioned.  Last 
winter  Broccoli  was  scarce  for  three  months 
through  frost.— W.  S. 

The  National  Chpysanthemum 
Society  ~  Novembep  exhibition  in 
1004— Novel  seples  of  prizes.— At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  it  was  announced 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Uuthbert  of  South- 
gate,  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the  best  blooms 
of  a  series  of  varieties,  the  names  of  which  should 
in  each  case  be  specified.  Five  shillings  was 
mentioned  as  the  value  of  the  prize  offered  in  each 
instance.  The  idea  was  well  received,  and  already 
quite  a  large  number  of  donors  of  prizes  have  been 
registered,  with  the  name  or  names  of  the  varieties 
they  prefer  to  see  exhibited  at  their  best.  One 
trade  grower  offered  no  less  than  twenty  prizes  of 
five  shillings  each,  others  offered  ten  and  six  each, 
and  of  those  present  at  this  meeting  the  majority 
promised  two  prizes  each.  Generally  speaking, 
the  donors  offered  half  their  prizes  for  Japanese 
and  the  other  half  for  incurved  sorts  ;  in  one  case 
a  large-flowered  Anemone  was  selected.  As  a 
result  of  this  almost  spontaneous  support  of  Mr. 
Cuthbert*s  idea,  it  seems  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
those  who  exhibit  next  season  will  be  induced  to 
show  their  best,  and  in  consequence  the  standard 
of  quality  throughout  the  exhibition  should  be  very 
high.  The  blooms  are  not  to  be  set  up  in  special 
classes  by  themselves,  but  are  to  be  selected  from 
those  staged  in  the  numerous  competitive  classes. 
Growers,  therefore,  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
increase  the  number  of  blooms  they  usually  bring 
to  the  exhibition,  as  the  chief  aim  of  this  experi- 
ment appears  to  be  that  of  representing  the 
different  varieties  at  their  best  in  the  classes 
already  provided.— D.  B.  C. 

Too  many  varieties  of  Apples.— To 

those  about  to  extend  largely  the  planting  of 
Apples  in  orchard  or  garden,  your  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
be  most  helpful  in  avoiding  those  sorts  likely  to 
disappoint.  With  most  of  the  varieties  enumerated 
my  experience  almost  exactly  coincides  with  yours, 
but  more  particularly  in  reference  to  Cox's  Orange 
and  Cornish  Gilliflower.  Why  the  latter  is  so 
lavishly  planted,  even  admitting  its  high  flavour, 
I  have  never  clearly  understood,  for  Cox's  is  much 
superior  to  it.  With  regard  to  flavour,  I  cannot 
distinguish  any  difference,  ior  under  repeated 
tests  there  would  appear  no  suspicion  of  advance 
in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  The  high  quality  of 
its  fruit  is  the  only  recommendation  that  would 
seem  to  justify  the  planting  of  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
and  I  have  often  wondered  whv  this  should  be 
acted  upon,  when  Cox's  is  equal  in  this  respect, 
and  superior  in  all  others.  By  pruning  in  the 
ordinary  way  much  fruiting  growth  is  apt  to  be 
cut  away,  because  fruit-buds  form  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  lateral  growth.  By  pruning  with  a  view  to 
retain  these  buds  the  tree  loses  all  its  character  as 
a  garden  bush  or  pyramid,  because  so  much  lateral 
growth  is  retained.  This  assumes  a  drooping 
character  by  the  weight  of  fruit  acting  on  the 
tips.  The  roots  must  be  kept  under  strict  control 
or  there  will  be  a  thicket  of  growth,  and  the 
pruner  finds  a  maze  in  reducing  these  superfluous 
growths  and  selecting  those  to  retain  which  show 
a  promise  of  future  fruit  bearing.  While  a  well- 
grown  Cox's  is  handsome  both  in  colour  and  out- 
line, the  shape  of  the  Gilliflower  would  not  appeal 
to  any  save  those  who  are  familiar  wiih  it? 
quality.  As  a  fruit  it  oannot  be  described  as 
handsome,  and  particularly  is  this  so  in  samples 
derived  from  ordinary  cultivation.  Before 
the  advent  of  Cox's,  probably  the  flavour  merit 
justified  the  cultivation  of  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
but  the  duplication  of  these  two  names  does 
not  appear  necessary. — W.  Strdgnkll,  Bood 
Askton, 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULBS  FOR  CORRBSPONDENTa 

Questions  and  Answeps.— rA«  JSdttor  intenOi  i» 
make  Thb  Oardxh  help/ul  to  aUreaden  who  detwtanittnee 
no  matter  what  the  branch  o/ gardening  may  be,  amd  wUk  Osi 
ot^eotunUmake  a  tpecial  feature  of  the  '•  Anstoen  to  Com. 
epondenU"  oolumn.  AU  eomnnmioationa  ehouid  be  eiearie 
and  eowiuly  written  on  one  aide  o/  the  paper  onfy,  mi 
addreeeed  to  the  Editor  o/  Tuk  Garden,  to,  TavieteckStrmL 
Covent  Garden,  LondMi.  Letterg  on  bueineea  ehmdd  be  eau 
to  the  PUBLISUKR.  The  name  and  addreee  of  the  eender  an 
required  in  addition  to  any  detignation  he  may  desire  to  it 
need  in  the  paper,  W  hen  more  than  one  qwery  it  eerd^eeA 
thouid  be  on  a  eeparaU  pieoe  of  paper. 

Name  of  plant.-ifi««  K -Salvia  coBlestlnum. 

Rock  ffapden  (Swbde).— Get  the  '^Eogllth  Flomwt 
Garden/'  15i.,  published  by  John  Marray,  Albemarle  SueeL 
London. 

Neciaplne,  tree  to  plant  under  srlaaa 
(G.  H.  S.  H.)  to  have  fruit  ripe  ihe  end  of  August  Midibe 
ttmt  three  weeks  of  September.  This  is  rather  late  in  the 
season  for  Necurines  under  Rlass ;  most  uf  the  good  varieUes 
would  be  ripe  before  the  third  week  la  Septembo. 
Humboldt  or  Spenser  would,  we  think,  suit  our  oofT«> 
spondent  the  best.  They  are  both  amons  the  largest  k 
site,  and  the  varieties  are  of  strong  oonstltatlon  and  nioi 
croppers.  The  former  is  a  seedling  raised  from  Pine-sppk. 
It  is  much  larger  than  this  variety,  and  equal  to  it  in  flsfuiir. 
A  highly-coloured  and  handsome  fruit.  Spenser  is  large  ssd 
handsome,  with  exquisitely  flavoured  flesh.  On  the  raoaf 
side  the  colour  is  deep  crimson,  shading  to  light  rose  on  ite 
shady  side.  Either  of  these  varieties,  we  think,  would  idt 
our  correspondent. 

The  iTPowth  of  Lilehen  on  tpuiti  tpees  (0.  &, 
Launeeetony^We  know  of  no  effectual  cure  to  the  grovtk 
of  Lichen  on  fruit  trees  in  those  district!  where  the  diniM 
and  atmosphere  favour  its  development.  We  have  no  (siih 
In  the  efficiency  of  any  remedy  recommended  for  hi 
permanent  destruction  as  long  as  the  conditions  favouriiic 
its  growth  remain.  A  recipe  such  as  that  mentioned  by  yov 
may  destroy  Its  growth  for  a  season,  but  no  longer;  st  tbe 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  remedy  struf 
enough  to  destroy  one  species  of  vegeuble  px>wth  most  be 
strong  enough  to  injure,  if  not  destroy,  another  vegeuhle 
growth,  namely,  the  tree  itself.  We  have  had  eonstdersM 
experience  with  this  undesirable  growth  on  fruit  and  otbir 
trees  on  land  not  far  removed  from  the  sea  coast,  whefe  U» 
growth  is  usually  the  most  troublesome,  and  the  besicemedy 
we  have  found  is  to  wash  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  aottmrnp, 
a  wine-Rlass  full  to  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  bmshing  it  veil 
into  the  trees,  at  tbe  same  time  brushing  the  Lichen  dcss 
off.  afterwsrds  dreaaing  the  tree  with  lime  water. 

Vepbena  diseased  (E.  C.  Clouqh).— The  Lemoo- 
scented  Verbena  is  naturally  deciduous,  therefore  jou 
plants  are  Just  behaving  in  the  normal  manner.  We  htn 
some  that  have  been  stood  out  of  doors  throng^ioQt  ihe 
summer,  and  they  are  now  in  the  greenhouse  absolotelf 
leafless.  All  that  is  required  during  the  winter  is  to  gin 
Just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  giviBg 
them,  indeed,  much  the  same  treatment  as  a  Fuchsia ;  thes, 
on  the  return  of  spring,  shorten  back  any  straggling  brsoebsi, 
give  an  Increased  supply  of  water  with  an  occasiosal 
syringing,  when  the  plants  will  push  forth  new  shoou  sad 
grow  away  freely.  Should  repotting  be  required,  it  is  beit 
done  when  the  young  growth  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inek 
long.  One  caution  to  be  particularly  observed  is  that  tlM 
new  leaves  are  extremely  liable  to  be  attacked  by  apbldei 
which  soon  cripple  the  tintire  plant.  This  caution  Is  my  , 
necessary,  as,  unless  especially  sought  for,  they  often  wgrfc  > 
much  havoc  before  their  presence  is  suspected.  XL  All 
Vaporiser  will  readily  destroy  them. 

Pancpatlums  aftep  flonrepln^  (W.  H.)l— is  s  i 
rule  the  best  time  to  repot  Pancratiums  is  directly  theyhsvs  I 
done  flowering  ;  but  if  that  happens  to  be  in  the  deptii  of 
winter  it  is  far  better  to  leave  them  till  February  bcfon 
carrying  out  the  operation.  At  the  same  time  PancFstlaiBi, 
if  in  good  coudiiion,  will  stand  for  years  without  repottiog, 
and  flower  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner,  in  which  gsm 
an  occasional  dose  of  liquid  manure  during  tbe  ftrovisg 
season  la  beneficial.  There  is  an  extensive  choice  of  ttovs 
climbers,  the  following  including  the  most  select:  Alls* 
manda  Schotti.  a  vigorous  climber,  whose  large  gotdes 
blossoms  are  borne  throughout  the  summer  and  eariy 
autumn  months  ;  Aristolochia  elegans,  shelMlke  flowen  of 
a  creamy  ground  netted  with  brownish  purple ;  is  voU 
adapted  for  a  small  structure,  where  it  will  flowerthronghoot 
the  summer  or  even  longer  ;  Clerodendron  Balfourl  twsns 
gieat  profusion  of  scarlet  flowers,  each  of  which  promidM 
from  a  large  inflated  white  calyx  ;  Dipladenia  bolivlcosta,! 
charming  climber,  whose  tubular-shaped  flowers,  io  ooiwr 
white  with  a  yellow  throat  and  2  inches  across,  are  borseta 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  la  early  sntoiaB; 
Dipladenia  hrearleyana,  flowers  larger  and  of  a  rosy  icsrM 
colour,  but  the  plant  is  more  exacting  in  its  cultural  rsqoiie* 
ments  than  the  preceding ;  Ipomesa  Horsfallias,  snitabie  fcr 
a  Urge  structure  where  but  little  shaded,  under  which  ooe> 
ditions  the  ruby-red  flowers  are  produced  in  midviotsr; 
PassI  flora  princeps  (lacemosa),  a  pretty  scarlet'flovcffd  i 
Passion  Flower  of  medium  vigour ;  Thunbergia  graodlflon,  i 
large  pale  blue  flowera  borne  iii  summer.  This  needs  msoi  i 
the  same  conditions  as  the  IpomsM  Juat  mentioned. 

OARDBNINQ   APPOINTMENT. 

Mk.  R0OKH8,  late  of  Dropmore,  has  lieen  appointed  htii 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Marlov. 
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